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PREFACE 


Since 1921 I have been engaged in teaching post-graduate 
students at the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine and nearly 
a hundred medical practitioners from all parts of India and some 
from other tropical countries have annually passed through my 
hands. Medicine is taught in the Medical Schools and Colleges 
of India, chiefly from British and American text-books where the 
climatic and the morbid conditions are somewhat different from 
those in the tropics. It is not surprising, therefore, that the thera- ' 
peutic methods described therein are not universally applicable in 
the environment under which the medical practitioners work in the 
tropics. It is not unusual to meet with disappointment in results 
and even untoward effects from the applications of such methods:* 

The importance of this fact has impressed me so greatly 
that I have thought it worth while to review the whole subject 
of therapeutics with due regard to the climatic conditions met 
with in the tropics generally and in India particularly. All the 
experience gained during the last fifteen years of intimate associa- 
tion with f)ost-graduate teaching and treatment of patients in a 
well-equipped research hospital such as the Carmichael Hospital 
for Tropical Diseases has been collected and put together in 
book form so that the information is readily available. To 
encourage the rational use of drugs, the pharmacological actions 
of various remedies have been described before thdr thera|>eutic 
uses are discussed. The aetiology and p>athology of disease have 
been mentioned briefly only in so fax as it is necessary to make 
the treatment more comprehensible. These additions have made 
the book somewhat bulky. 

I would like to emphasize that not only does this book 
include the results of my own p>ersonal experience, but that of 
many of my colleagues and co-workers in thfe Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine, who have very generoudy helpied me in 
producing thb volume. Had it not been for this co-operation 
and help the ta^ would have been an imp>ossible one. Every 
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section of the book has thus' been thoroughly scrutinised by 
various experts on particular subjects, who have liberally con- 
tributed valuable criticisms and suggestions, which have been 
incorporate. In this connection I would like to put on record 
my very great indebtedness, my sense of gratitude and appreciation 
for the help which has been ungrudgingly given me by everyone 
concerned. Capt. C. L. Pasricha, i.m.s., Professor of Pathology 
and Bacteriology, was good enough to revise large sections of 
the part dealing with bacterial and virus diseases, and the skin 
diseases portion was entirely written by Dr. K. P. Banerji, and 
revised by Dr. L. M. Ghosh, from the notes of the late Lieut.- 
Col. H. W. Acton, c.i.e., i.m.s., who was a pioneer in tropical 
dermatology and who has greatly added to our knowledge of 
skin diseases in the tropics by his researches financed entirely 
by the Indian Research Fund /s-^'Kiation. Dr. L. E. Napier 
and Dr. P. A. Maplestone, d.s.o., not only overhauled the 
sections dealing with their own subjects but went through the 
galley proofs and page proofs which involved an enormous 
amount of labour. To Dr. K. V. Krishnan, I am obliged for his 
help in wanting the section on the Reticulo-endothelial system, 
and to Drs. J. P, Bose and Dharmendra for the sections 
on Diabetes and Asthma respectively. To Lt.-Col, R. Knowles, 
C.I.E. , I.M.S. , Professor of Protozoology, School of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta, Lt.-Col. J. Taylor, d.s.o,, i.m.s.. Director of 
the Central Research Institute, Kasauli, and Lt.-Col. E. H. Vere 
Hodge, i.m.s.. Professor of Medicine, Medical College, Calcutta, 
I am grateful for criticisms and suggestions. 

The book consists of six parts, as well as a dictionary 
of diseases and treatment, and appendices. Part I deals, 
with general considerations in therapeutics and includes chapters 
on the action of drugs and conditions modifying drug action, 
modes of administration (including details of technique) , 
chmotherapy (including drug resistance and the r6le of the 
reticulo-endothelial system), physiotherapy, diet and dietetics in 
fte tropics, pyrexia, treatment of pain and insomnia and the use 
of tonics. This part may to be somewhat overloaded but 
the formation given themn was considered to be essential. If 
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future editions are called for some of the sections from this 
part could perhaps be more appropriately transferred to the dic- 
tionary. Part II deals with the treatment of helminthic diseases 
and has been largely extracted from my book on this subject, 
written in conjunction with Dr. Asa C. Chandler, Anthelmintics 
and their Uses in Medical and Veterinary Practice, with the kind 
permission of the publishers, Messrs. Williams & Wilkins of 
Baltimore. A considerable amount of new information and 
the recent advances on the subject have been included. Part 
III deals with remedies used against protozoal diseases and is 
composed of four sections. The first section deals with remedies 
used against amoebiasis, the second against leishmaniasis and' 
trypanosomiasis, the third against malaria and the fourth against 
spirochaetal organisms. This is the most important part of the 
book from the point of view of tropical diseases and every effort 
has been made to discuss the relative value of different remedies* 
in the treatment of protozoal diseases, as well as their modes of 
action, and to give a detailed account of the toxic effects pro- 
duced and how to deal with them. Part IV discusses the 
treatment of bacterial and virus diseases which are of special 
interest in tropical climates. A large amount of space has been 
allotted to the general discussion on the uses of vaccines, sera 
and bacteriophage in therapeutics. Part V deals with the treat- 
ment of miscellaneous ddseases met with in the tropics. The 
nutritional disorders, such as beriberi, epidemic dropsy, pellagra, 
etc., and metabolic disorders, including diabetes mellitus and 
obesity, have been dealt with. Special chapters have been 
given on tropical neurasthenia, treatment of the bites of snakes 
and other venomous animals and drug addiction. Every section 
up to here is followed by a list of the general literature and a 
selected bibliography which will be useful to those who want 
further details. Part VI deals with the treatment of skin diseases 
and is followed by a dictionary of diagnosis and treatment of the 
conditions met with in the tropics which cannot be strictly grouped 
under the heading of tropical diseases. The appendices give 
abstracts froin journals, bringing certain sections up to date (end 
1935) ; there are also posological tables 6 f drugs and prepara- 
tions, notes regarding important non-official remedies, ph}^ 61 ogical 
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constants, tables of bacteria, metazoa and protozoa, and a large 
amount of other information required almost every day by the 
medical practitioner. The book is so designed that it will not 
only serve as a reference book for medical practitioners in the 
tropics but will also meell the requirements of senior students 
appearing in their final examinations. In spite of the great care 
that has been taken, the book possibly has many shortcomings 
and blemishes. I shall be very grateful for criticisms and sugges- 
tions so that in the next edition these defects can be removed. 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the authors and 
publisliers of the following books from which I have freely 
borrowed informations: — A Manual of Pharmacology by W. E. 
Dixon ; A Manual of Pharmacology by T. Sollmann ; Parasitology 
by Blacklock and Southwell ; Tropical Medicine by Rogers and 
Megaw ; Recent Advances in Chemotherapy by G. M. Findlay, 
and Applied Pharmacology by A. J. Clark. 

I wish to place on record the valuable assistance I have 
received in writing this book from my former pupils and now 
co-workers in this institution, Drs. B. P. Mukherji, N. N. De, 
S. K. Ganguly and R. N. Chaudhuri who have worked incessantly, 
and M. D. Chakravartty on whom fell the task of abstracting from 
journals and looking up references. To Prof. S. Ghosh and 
Drs. J. C. Gupta, J. S, Chowhan, G. S. Chopra and B. Sen, I am 
very grateful for many valuable suggestions. The most difficult 
task of getting the book through the press has fallen on the shoulders 
of Dr. L B. Bose who has worked ungrudgingly for over two 
years, sometimes under most difficult and trying circumstances. 

To the Governing Body of the Indian Research Fund Assp- 
ciation, Major-General C. A. Sprawson, c.i.e., k.h.p., i.m.s., 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, and Col. A. J. H. 
Russell, c.B.E., K.H.p., I.M.S. , I am very grateful for the 
generous grants they have given me to carry out researches 
in connection with indigenous drugs, drug addiction and the 
h^eatment of diseases in the tropics. But for the work done under 
the auspices of this Association tt^ book would have lacked a 
good deal of originsdity. 
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To the publishers, the Art Press, I am very grateful for the 
efficient manner in which they have carried out the work. I am 
particularly grateful to Mr. N. Mukherjee, the proprietor, whom I 
cannot thank sufficiently for the patient and generous manner in 
which he has treated me. 


R. N. CHOPRA 

School of Tropical Medicine, 

Calcutta, 

April, igjd. 
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A HANDBOOK OF 

TROPICAL THERAPEUTICS 

PART I 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS IN THERAPY 

CHAPTER I 

ACTION OF DRUGS 

The source and nature of drugs. From the remotest times 
man has looked for remedies to alleviate sufferings, the problem 
of cure of disease has faced mankind as far back as memory can, 
take us and the evolution of drugs is traceable to the desire of 
man to overcome personal discomfort and disease. In course 
of time the knowledge of drugs and with it th^ number and 
uses have gradually increased. Although modern science has 
opened up new sources of remedies from the mineral resources 
and the animal kingdom, reliance is still placed to a great 
extent, upon plant life for the supply of drugs. The plants 
may occur in nature or they may be cultivated; they are 
collected and active preparations are made from them. The 
very name drug comes from the Anglo-Saxon word drugon 
meaning to dry. Crude drugs are the commercial form of plant 
drugs as they are brought to the market. They yield one or 
more definite chemical bodies of medicinal value whidi are 
known as active principles or active constituents.^ These 
constituents may occur in the whole plant or in one particular 
part, e.g., roots, leaves, seeds, etc. 

Besides the drugs of vegetable origin, there is another group 
of drugs known as chemicals. Many chemical compounds are 
produced by plants, by natural processes at ordinary temperature 
and pressure, e.g., alkaloids, glucosides, salts, etc. To produce 
similar compounds artificially,, the diemist has to resort to power- 
ful reagents such as strong adds and alkalis, large variations 
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in temperature and pressure, distillation, fusion and many other 
drastic operations. Many of the products of the chemist are 
similar in action and composition to natural compounds, but they 
are cheaper to produce. Other chemicals belonging to the in- 
organic class are produced from natural minerals, sometimes by 
simple processes at other times by complicated ones. Then 
there are comparatively recent remedial agents obtained by 
various chemical operations, mainly from coal tar as well as 
other products obtained by the more or less complicated pro- 
cesses of synthesis. There are also the so-called organometallic 
compounds which form a powerful and important group, parti- 
cularly in the treatment of protozoal diseases. These com- 
pounds have to be prepared with extreme care, as many of them 
would be positively dangerous, unless they are in a state of 
absolute purity. 

The biological products, such as vaccines, sera, gland pro- 
ducts, hormones, bacteriophages, etc.,, form another group of 
remedial agents. They require even greater skill and more 
expert knowledge than ahy other type of preparation used in 
medicine. 

Action of drugs as basis of therapy. Pharmacology is the 
term applied to the science which deals with the action of 
drugs upon animal organism without special indication to their 
application in disease. It, in fact, denotes the physiological 
action of drugs, which forms the basis for their scientific use 
in curing diseased conditions, the alleviation and prevention 
of pain and prolongation of life. Experimental pharmacology 
deals with the reactions of living material to changes in 
environment, these changes being produced by drugs. 

Therapeutics has been defined as the art and practice of 
treating abnormal states by any method that relieves pain, 
restores health or prolongs life. It comes from the Greek word 
therapeuiikas meaning healing, curative, alleviative. It includes 
all remedial agents and measures used in the treatment of 
disease. Therapeutics may be empirical or rational. The 
former includes any measure which experience has shov/n to 
be beneficial but whose action capnot be explained, e.g., col- 
chicum in gout ; the latter consists in using drugs whose mode 
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of action is understood, e.^., quinine in malaria. Some of the 
sub-division of therapeutics according to McGuigan are : — 

(а) Mechanical, which includes the use of bandages, splints, 
dusting powders, petrolates, catheterization, massage, gymnas- 
tics. 

(б) Drug or chemical therapeutics, which includes all sub- 
stances acting chemically — ^therefore most drugs. 

(c) Physical therapeutics or the use of heat, cold, electricity 
in various forms, or radium. 

(d) Heliotherapy consists in using sunlight and other forms 
of light as therapeutic agents. 

(e) Hydrotherapy or the use of water in all forms ; ice, cold 
water, hot water, steam in the form of baths, jpacks, douches. 

if) Suggestive or psycho-therapeutics, includes suggestions, 
advice, hypnotism, or an 3 rthing that will console or encourage 
the patient and so promote his welfare. 

(g) Dietetic therapeutics or the regulation of the food, is 
always extremely important in the treatment and prevention of 
disease. 

(h) Preventive medicine in a large degree may be con- 
sidered a branch of therapeutics. It includes the use of all 
available hygienic measures in the prevehtion of disease or the 
limiting of its spread. 

In the treatment of disease full use should be made of all 
these measures. In the improvement produced in the condition 
of the patient by application of these measures the part played 
by nature must not be forgotten. Nature is infinitely wiser 
in medicine and surgery than we imagine. Variations from 
normal in disease are often an effort on the part of nature to 
meet the needs of the patient and should not always be con- 
sidered as harmful. Proper use of therapeutic measures renders 
important help to these forces in curing disease in the least time 
and with least harm to the organism. The task of the physician 
consists in directing the treatment in such a manner as to 
remove the obstacles which hinder the path of natural cure. 
This should be done by a thorough comprehension of the 
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diseased conditions, that is by diagnosing the case as carefully 
and as fully as possible. Before ordering a drug or method of 
treatment the physician should have a clear conception of what 
he is trying to accomplish. Drugs should not be prescribed 
unless there is a distinct indication for them. The doses of all 
the remedies should be very carefully considered, to fit the needs 
of the patient’s condition. Special regard should be paid to 
such influential factors which have an important bearing on the 
treatment of disease as, the maintenance of the vitality of the 
patient by proper feeding, elimination of toxins by the kidneys, 
bowels and skin, relief of annoying symptoms, and giving to 
the patient sufficient physical and mental rest and sleep. 
Physicians should not be contented with the relief of symptoms 
alone but should strike at the root cause of disease. Unfor- 
tunately for a large majority '-•f the diseases attacking man 
^specific remedies do not exist. The progress of chemotherapy 
during recent years has produced a number of effective remedies 
against protozoal diseases, but drugs specifically attacking bacte- 
rial infections in the human body have not yet been discovered. 

The mode of action of drugs. The drugs may act inde- 
pendently outside the body (antiseptics on micro-organisms) , 
they may act in or about the body, but not on its structures 
(sulphur on ringworm of skins) and lastly they may act on 
the tissues of the body itself. On the tissues of the body the 
drugs may act by physical or chemical means. 

(fl) Physical actions. In these ho chemical reaction occurs 
between the drug and the tissues. The examples of physical 
action are the protective effect of oils, dusting powders, etc. ; 
osmotic effects or salt actions of isotonic, hypotonic or h5rper- 
tonic solutions; adsorptive or absorptive action of carbon dyes,, 
infusorial earths and the colloids generally, 

(b) Chemical actions. vSomc drugs exert chemical reac- 
tions within the body which may be of the nature of combina- 
tion or substitution. By combination is meant the direct union 
of the drug with the tissues of the body or with the products of 
secretion. Acids may unite with alnraonia or with alkaloids 
to form addition compounds. Similar combinations may occur 
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with protein. The action of general anaesthetics is due to 
direct combination. Substitution occurs when the hydrochloric 
acid of the stomach is neutralised by sodium bicarbonate or the 
combination of calcium solution with oxalates to form inert in- 
soluble compounds. Such unexplained reactions as selective 
affinity are probably chemical and may be either combination 
or substitution. 

According to Straub the action of a drug is often due to the 
differences of concentration within and without the cell. Some 
drugs only act while they are penetrating the cell or while 
the concentration inside and outside the cell is different. 

Selective or specific action. Selectivity is a phenomenon 
widely distributed in nature. The eye selects certain vibrations 
which are called light; other vibrations beyond the ordinary 
colour limit are unnoticed. The colour of objects is due to 
selective absorption. Foods and drugs are readily absorbed* 
from the gastro-intestinal tract, cathartics are not. Carbon 
absorbs some gases and colouring matter to the exclusion of 
others. Platinum a’ltd palladium absorb some gases and not 
others. Selective oxidation occurs in the body, thus if 2.0 gm. 
of benzene are given to a man 0.8 gm. of phenol is formed, 
but if it is combined with 2.0 gm. of alcohol, all the alcohol is 
oxidised and only 0.33 gm. of phenol is formed. Selective 
actions in the body are apt to be modified by disease; sugar is 
readily oxidised in health but not in dial>etes. The action of 
colloids may be selective. Other cases of selection may be 
explained on a physical or electrical basis. 

The body cells show selective phenomena. The renal cells 
are very permeable to sulphates, the intestinal cells very 
slightly so. By virtue of this peculiarity the cells are capable 
of preserving their own composition notwithstanding the com- 
position of the fluid in which they are bathed. This explains 
why a substance acts more strongly upon one cell than upon 
another. The differences are seen in case of the dyes. The 
difference in absorption may be due to the cell envelope and 
partly to the cell contents. Lipoid solvents generally penetrate 
better than other agents. The distribution of a drug is often 
modified by its reaction, or by the presence of a second 
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substance^ such as oxygen. Iodides and acridine dyes are taken 
readily by degenerating tissues, such as, caseous material. 

Most of the drugs exert their action by their chemical affi- 
m’ty for one or other constituent of protoplasm. The living 
cell may be considered as a complex laboratory, where chemical 
decomposition, synthesis, reduction and oxidation are constant- 
ly going on. Drugs act by altering these processes so that 
either the functional power of the cell or actual cell structure 
is changed. Some of these are general in their action, minute 
quantities affecting practically all forms of protoplasm in the 
body (though not all forms in the same degree) and when the 
action of drugs is powerful they are known as general proto- 
pllasmic poisons, e.g., hydrocyanic acid, quinine, etc. To test 
the general protoplasmic poisons the effect is studied on bacteria, 
yeasts, white blood corpuscles, amoebae, ciliary movements, 
spermatozoa, etc., i.c., protoplasm undifferentiated into tissues 
or organisms. If the drug acts on these organisms, it is a 
general protoplasmic poison or has a general action. Some 
exert a selective action on a certain special tissue or tissues 
leaving the others unaffected. This is presumably owing to a 
chemical affinity for some component of the particular cells or 
group of cells. These are said to have a selective specific action. 
Strychnine has selective affinity for certain portions of the 
central nervous system, pilocarpine for secretory nerve endings, 
epinephrine for the sympathetic endings, atropine for parasym- 
pathetic nerve ending, picrotoxin for the medulla, etc. 

It is suggested that during the production of specific effect 
the active drug is in some sort of combination with a chemical 
substance contained in the body of the cell acted upon and it 
is generally assumed that this combination is of a chemical 
nature. Adrenalin in producing its effect, is taken up and 
destroyed by the sympathetic nerve endings; strychnine forms 
a loose combination with the cells of the cord for it is all re- 
covered irom the urine unchanged, morphine comes midway 
between adrenaline and strychnine as it is partly destroyed in 
the tissues and if the animal is toWant, destruction is much 
greater than normal. 
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Toxic effects. If drugs are given in adequate doses they 
produce therapeutic effects, but if larger doses are given they 
act as poisons. Poison comes from the Latin word polio mean- 
ing a draught. By poison is meant any substance, administra- 
tion of which will injure health or cause disease. These effects 
may be immediately manifested or they may take some time to 
occur. Toxicology comes from the Greek word toxikon meaning 
a poison. It deals with the symptoms, diagnosis, . treatment and 
detection of poison. As a large number of the drugs used in 
the treatment of disease are potent substances, their dosage and 
the length of period during which they are to be administered 
should be very carefully considered. 

The nature and results of drug action. The fundamental 
properties of living matter as compared with dead matter are : — 
(1) Metabolism, t.c., functioning of anabolic and katabolic pro- 
cesses. This includes nutrition or assimilation, which includes* 
digestion, secretion, absorption and excretion. (2) Excitability 
as manifested by contractility, conduction, irritability and secre- 
tion. (3) Reproduction. 

Drugs can only modify these properties, they cannot create 
new functions. The changes produced by the drug are quanti- 
tative only. The smallest live unit is a cell and the body tissues 
are made up of infinite number of these cells. The effect of 
drugs on cells is to stimulate them, to depress them or to change 
or destroy them. Stimulation is an effect on cells by which 
their power or their readiness to function is increased. It 
is often impossible to separate stimulation and sensitisation. 
Normally all movements are increased by stimuli acting on 
nerve centres. Depression is a decrease in function due in most 
cases to decreased sensitivity. In irritation the change is more 
anatomical than functional, and some of the signs of inflamma- 
tion (redness, rise of temperature, swelling and pain) are present. 
Drugs may cause fatigue and paralysis which are also modifica- 
tions of function. The causes of fatigue may be: — (1) exhaus- 
tion of energy-yielding material, (2) accumulation of waste 
products. Fatigue occurs in the following order in tissues: — 
nerve centres, nerve endings, muscles and nerve fibres. 
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Recovery from fatigue takes place with rest alone. Paralysis 
may be produced by drugs and is due to a combination (chemi- 
cal) of the drug with the cell substance ; recovery takes place 
only after the drug is removed. Paralysis may also be caused by 
anatomical changes of lesions and in some cases recovery cannot 
be expected. In many cases fatigue and paralysis cannot be 
distinguished and in such cases both the elements usually enter 
into the actioiv Often a drug is found to stimulate one struc- 
ture and depress another, e.g., atropine stimulates the vagus 
centre and depresses the vagus endings; pilocarpine stimulates 
the nerve endings in sweat glands and depresses heart muscle. 

The intensity of the action of a drug depends on, (a) the 
concentration in which it reaches the particular cells on which it 
acts and, (b) the duration for v\hich this concentration is 
maintained. The concentration vvhich a drug attains in the 
•body depends on : — (1) The rate of its absorption, and (2) the rate 
of its removal from the body which occurs in two w ays : — (a) Ex- 
cretion by kidneys, lungs, skin, etc. (b) Chemical destruction in 
the body by compounds, processes of oxidation or reduction, or 
by the formation of inert bodies in combination with such 
compounds as glycuronic acid and sulphates. 

Absorption and distribution of drugs. The local action of 
drugs occurs without absorption and general action only 
occurs after absorption. There may however be local, general 
and specific actions from the same substance, e.g., phenol. In 
many cases the object of administration is that they may be 
absorbed into the blood and produce their specific effects. For 
this purpose a drug may be (1) applied to the skin, but here 
absorption takes place with difficulty, as it has to be completed 
through the sweat glands, the horny epithelium of the skin 
being impermeable ; (2) when administered by the mouth the 
drugs are absorbed from the gastro-intestinal tract; (3) when 
injected subcutaneously, intramuscularly, intravenously or into 
one of the serous sacs absorption rapidly takes place. 

When given by the mouth, which is the commonest mode 
Of administration, drugs are absorbed principally by the 
upper portion of the small intestine; very little absorption occurs 
fedm the stomach thottgh alcohol and str>xhnine are absorbed 
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slowly from it. Experiments have shown that the isolated 
rectum absorbs at least as well as the small intestines, owing 
to its abundant vascularity. Strychnine H grain ijut 
directly into the stomach of an animal produces convulsions 
in 30 minutes, in the small intestines in 10 minutes, in the 
oesophagus in 50 minutes, in the colon in 14 minutes 
and in the rectum in 7 minutes. From the stomach most 
drugs are absorbed slowly under ordinary conditions. Alcohol 
is, however, an exception and is not only absorbed rapidly 
but accelerates absorption of other substances dissolved in it, 
because its irritating effect improves the circulation. Such 
effects are reversible and the absorption of alcohol may be 
slowed by iioii-absorbable drugs like cascara sagrada. Sub- 
stances like oleo-resin of male ferii are absorbed more quickly 
from solution in oil than in water. Absorption from both the 
stomach and intestine is influenced considerabl}’- by the amount 
of food present and in some cases the food enters into combina- 
tion \Aith the drug. Absorption is more rapid from the empty 
than from the full gastro-intestinal tract. Absorption occurs 
readily from the small and more slowly from the large intestines. 
Foodstuffs that are not absor!:)ed from the small intestines, are 
often absorbed from the large gut. In medical practice rectal 
feeding has sometimes to be resorted to in persons unable to 
swallow; predigested foods and glucose are readily taken up. 
Toxins are also absorbed in the same way. The rate of absorp- 
tion depends on the method of administration of a drug and 
occurs in the following order beginning with the most rapid, 
intravenous, intraperitoneal, hypodermic routes, through mucous 
membranes of sublingual region, nose, stomach, rectum and 
from skin. Conditions affecting the alimentary canal also modify 
absorption, thus in shock absorption is considerably decreased. 
Slight irritation of the gut which does not cause injury may 
facilitate absorption. Pronounced injury may decrease it ; 
ulceration of the mucous membrane increases the absorbability 
of many drugs. Astringents tend to lessen absorption, and 
saline solutions such as magnesium sulphate and other cathartic 
drugs, which are but little absorbed themselves, may prevent 
the absorption of other drugs and even water. 
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The mechanism by which the mucous membrane of the gut 
allows the ready absorption of some substances and inhibits that 
of the others is not understood. Why K or Cl ions are absorbed 
and SO4 and Mg ions are not, is nut clear. The intestinal epi- 
thelium undoubtedly must have some selective power. Tt should 
also be noted that the presence in the alimentary canal of non- 
absorbable substances hinders absorption of others, e.g., absorp- 
tion of strychnine in the isolated piece of gut is delayed in 
presence of magnesium sulphate. Some gases such as hydro- 
cyanic acid, phosgene, nitrous oxide, and ethylene are absorbed 
rapidly by the lungs, while ammonia is but little absorbed. 

Only soluble substahces can be absorbed, but it should be 
remembered that solubility is modifled by chemical changes in 
the alimentary canal; insoluble substances are rendered soluble 
by the action of juices and are thci. taken up. Solid substances 
liuch as carbon, iron, etc., aie taken up through the agency of 
phagocytes and may be found in the mesenteric blood and lymph 
nodes. Such solids exert no action unless dissolved in the body 
fluids. The rate of absorption is modified by the solvent. 
Solutions in alcohol are more rapidly absorbed than water solu- 
tions. The more soluble a substance is in protoplasm, the more 
quickly it is absorbed. The concentration of the solution may 
vary the rate of absorption. The absorption area modifies the 
rate of absorption, a.g., multiple hypodermic injections are 
absorbed much more quickly than if the same amount of fluid 
were injected in one place at once. 

Volatility is another factor which influences absorption. 
Hydrocyanic acid is absorbed rapidly and causes instantaneous 
death when concentrated. Most volatile substances if swallow- 
ed are rapidly absorbed from the gastro-intestinal tract. 
Colloids such as gums and resins, oils, kaolin (Fuller’s earth) 
charcoal and other inert pow'ders and plant residues, when 
mixed with absorbable materials such as salts and alkalcrids, 
lessen the rate of absorption— partly by fixing themselves to 
the drug and partly by hindering access to the absorbing 
surface. Isolated active substances (alkaloids) are, therefore, 
preferred if quick systemic action is desired, while galenical pre- 
parations (extracts, tinctures, pills, etc.), are used for local 
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effects. No general action may take place if the excretion of 
a drug is as rapid as its absorption, because the effective 
concentration cannot be maintained. 

Rapidity of absorption is proportional to the rapidity of 
the circulation and flow of lymph through the part. In cases of 
heart disease where there is stasis in the circulation of the 
intestine, digitalis may be poorly absorbed, and this accounts 
for the failure of digitalis therapy in these conditions. For the 
same reasoYi lesions of the spinal cord delay absorption. Vaso- 
constriction and catarrhal conditions of the intestines may also 
reduce absorption. Excessive distension of the gut decreases 
the rate of absorption by slowing the blood and lymph flow. Al- 
though drugs like arsenic may travel for a considerable distance 
through dead bodies and strychnine, morphine, fuchsin, epine- 
phrine, etc., have been shown to be absorbed in frogs with the 
heart removed, absorption normally takes place only when the* 
circulation is intact. In the alimentary canal, injury to absorb- 
ing cells may either facilitate or hinder absorption. 

Absorption by the blood and lymph. Most soluble sub- 
stances are absorbed from the alimentary canal by the blood 
rather than by the l3rmph and this is also true of serous cavities.. 
Such substances as methylene blue, methanamine and some other 
drugs injected into the pleural sacs appear in urine before they 
are seen in the thoracic duct. All these drugs, however, may 
be detected in the lymph. Some potent toxins such as tetanus 
and diptheria when injected locally, follow the nerve sheath to 
the central nervous system. Such toxins are more active when 
given intramuscularly or subcutaneously than when given 
intravenously, because by the last route they reach the centres 
in a more diluted form. 

A large number of drugs are either not absorbed at all or 
only in minute amounts. Of the common metals only arsenic and 
mercury are readily taken up and both of these are volatile; 
most of the heavy metals are absorbed so slowly that weeks 
or months of ingestion may be required to produce poisonous 
effects. Injection into the circulation of the same amount of 
iron, as given by mouth, may be attehded with serious results. 
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The difference in toxicity here is largely a question of 
absorption. 

Absorption through the skin in man is very slow, though 
some substances such as methyl salicylate may be rapidly 
absorbed. The skin of young children is more permeable and 
death has occurred by application of methyl salicylate in this 
way. Absorption occurs more rapidly from regions where the 
epidermis is thin, e.g., axillae, groins, inner surface of arms 
and thighs. That is the reason why inunctions are given in these 
regions. Potent drugs such as atropine and aconite, should be 
applied with care. If absorption is required from the skin, the 
drug should be incorporated with lanoline or lard. Lano- 
line is said to carry the drug to the r'ssues, lard to the skin 
only and petroleum to the surface of the skin. Absorption 
occurs quickly from the pleural and peritone i! cavities. Hyper- 
atonic salt solutions first draw water from the blood and when 
they are^ isotonic they are rapidly absorbed. 

Absorption is delayed by emotional states; fear, pain and 
sorrow may seriously interfere with the emptying of the stomach, 
digestion and absorption. Many pathologic conditions delay 
absorption. Absorption of fat is delayed in tuberculosis of the 
intestines on account of destruction of the lymphatics. In extra- 
intestinal tuberculosis the absorption of all types of food 
materials is reduced by one-half. Deficient circulation delays 
absorption, some absorption occurring through osmosis and 
diffusion even in the absence of circulation. 

Some drugs produce their effect because they are not 
absorbed. A good example of this is the purgative group of 
drugs. Unabsorbability is the essential of a good purgative. 
It is for this reason that pure crystalline active principles are 
not good as purgatives, since in this form absorption is 
facilitated. 

Sojoarn of drugs in the blood. A drug, once it is absorbed 
into circulation, stays in the blood for a short time, because it 
must penetrate into the tissue cells to produce its effect. The 
passage of the absorbed or injected substances from the blood 
into the tissues is a rapid process for diffusible substances atid 
nn^terially slower for colloids. Intracellular absorption is a very 
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rar)id process and depends on the nature of the drug and to 
some degree on its concentration. Toxic doses of arsenic, after 
intravenous injection, disappear completely from the blood in 
less than 30 seconds, diphtheria toxins take 4 minutes, cyanides 
2 — 6 minutes; anti-toxin circulates for several hours. A group 
of dyes remain for longer periods in the plasma, another group 
are rapidly excreted by the urine; and a third group disappear 
from the plasma, but are not excreted by the kidneys. 

Distribution of drugs in the body. This is not a uniform 
process. Drugs accumulate particularly in certain cells, 
according to their permeability and physical and chemical affi- 
nities. These influence their action either by bringing them in 
contact with reactive tissues, or storing them in places where 
they may be inactive. Iodine is stored in the thyroid gland 
as iodothyrin ; bones retain earthy metals and fluorides ; heavy 
metals are deposited as loose organic compounds in the liver » 
and the spleen ; mercury as a loose globulin compound ; arsenic 
as a more stable nuclein combination occurs in the liver, bone 
marrow, skin, etc., chlorides, bromides and related ions accu- 
mulate in all organs but mainly the skin and the blood. Little 
is known about the distribution of organic poisons, mainly for 
want of suitable assay methods. 

Changes in drugs during absorption. The majority of 
drugs are altered in the body by processes of oxidation, reduc- 
tion, hydration, dehydration or decomposition; by storage 
in certain organs, or combination with other substances, toxic 
drugs are rendered harmless. This process of detoxication 
is of very great importance as it renders the continuous 
administration of drugs (in most cases in increasing doses) 
an absolute necessity. If it were not for this power of the 
organism to destroy and remove poisons and thereby to recover 
from its action, all therapeutic uses of drugs would have been 
an impossibility. On the other hand, the alteration of the drug 
by the body may result iti the formation of more toxic subs- 
tances (nitrites) or the drug may be rendered more effective 
therapeutically. The digestive juices destroy some organic 
poisons by hydrolylitic changes (glucosides, proteins and 
anti-toxins). They are also necessary to saponify and liberate 
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the active constituents of insoluble esters (phenyl salicylates). 
The acidity of gastric juice is of importance in the solution of 
bases. 

The tissues play a part in decomirasing toxic drugs. 
Strychnine, morphine and many other alkaloids are partly oxi- 
dised in the tissues and thus rendered inert. Many organic 
acids, alcohols and formaldehyde are detoxicated by oxidation. 
The organic compounds of metals (e.g., cacodyles) only develop 
their metal action after oxidation. The thyroid gland is said 
to play an important part in destruction of poisons in the body 
and its excision increases the toxicity of many poisons. The 
liver is believed to be a great disintoxicating organ, acting 
partly by destrosdng poisons and particularly by storing them. 
That is the reason why the same dose is much less effective 
when given into one of the mesenteric veu--! than when given 
, by the jugular vein. This has been shown to be the case with 
curare, strychnine, morphine, cocaine, narcotine, quinine, atro- 
pine and the metals. Perfusion of alkaloids, glucosides, 
toxins, barium, etc., through the excised liver decreases their 
toxicity. Perfusion through excised muscle also produces dis- 
intoxication, but its action is weaker than that of the liver, in 
case of chloral, atropine, physostigmine, alcohol, etc. Excision 
of the spleen is said to increase the toxicity of most alkaloids, 
but not all. The phagocytes accumulate and thus disintoxicate 
many poisons, especially the colloids. The serum of atropine- 
Tesistant animals (rabbit) destroys atropine. 

Adsorption. Adsorption comes from the Uatin word 'Sor~ 
here" meaning to suck. It is the power possessed by certain 
substances of retaining on their surfaces gases, liquids, and 
solids, either in solution or in the colloidal state. One substance 
here becomes a part of another and remains in a state midway 
between mechanical mixture and chemical combination. This 
phenomenon plays a very important part in the action of drugs. 
The disintoxication is sometimes carried out through adsoriv 
tibn, thus pilocarpine is detoxicated for excised intestine by 
d^estion with serum; but it may be fully recovered from it in 
active ,fom by extraction with acid or alcohol, showing that 't 
wras not destroyed. The nature of adsorbing substances is not 
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known, but it is found in abundance in rabbit’s serum, less 
in that of cats or oxen, and it is absent in dog’s blood. 

Disintoxication by combination. Phenols and other aro- 
matic compounds are rendered less toxic by combining with 
sulphates; many metals are detoxicated by proteins; toxins by 
anti-toxins; acids by alkalies; benzoic acid by glycocoll, etc. 
The extent of the disintoxication depends on the activity of the 
metabolic processes which are concerned, or on the amount of 
neutralizing substance present in the body. 

Excretion of drugs. The main channels of excretion are 
the kidneys and bowels, and with volatile drugs the lungs. The 
sweat and for that matter other secretions play a comparatively 
minor part. The relative importance of different channels 
varies for each drug. The excretion is proportionate to the cir- 
culation of the blood and maj'' be increased by factors which 
stimulate it. The excretion of certain drugs is limited by their, 
being in the body in the form of combinations; the elimination 
of these is favoured by substances which displace them in the 
compounds (excretion of iodides is increased by gmng chlo- 
rides). 

Certain drugs are excreted by sweat, e,g,, iodides, bromides, 
borates, phenol, salicylates, antipyrin, methylene blue, arsenic 
and mercury. The quantities thus got rid of are too small to 
be of any significance from the point of view of elimination, but 
they help to explain certain skin conditions which accompany 
their administration. Excretion by saliva is limited to iodides, 
potassium, ammonium, mercury, lead, menthol, guaicol and 
some alkaloids (morphine and quinine). The excretion gene- 
rally begins within 20 minutes and lasts for nine hours. 

Passage into cerebro-spinal fluid. Organic substances get 
into the cerebro-spinal fluid to a very small extent ; iodides and 
bromides are present in traces. Many organic substances pass 
in more freely, thus alcohol, chloroform, acetone and methan- 
amin^ occur constantly in about one-third the concentration 
of the serum; aniline dyes are not generally found in the 
cerebro-spinal fluid, or in the gray matter of the brain after intra- 
venous injection; those which are liposoluble are found in the 
gray matter. The passage into the cerebro-spinal fluid varies 
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with the species of animal ; thus picric acid penetrates in dogs, 
cats and guinea pigs, but not in rabbits. 

Passage to fcetus. Chloroform, ether, alcohol, chloral, 
ethyl bromide, scopolamine, quinine, atropine, morphine, 
arsenic, mercury, potassium iodide, potassium bromide, carbon 
monoxide, salicylic and benzoic acid, phloridzin, nitrates, urea, 
methylene blue, pass into the foetus if given to mother. The 
placenta acts as an ultra-filter towards colloids. The colloidal 
dyes and proteins do not pass into the foetal circulation. 



CHAPTER II 


CONDITIONS MODIFYING THE ACTION OF DRUGS 

The action of drugs in the body is dependent on several 
factors : — 

1. The first thing to be considered is the dosage. By 
this is meant the quantity of a drug required to produce action 
either immediately or after repetition. The largest quantity 
which can be given without untoward effects is called the Maxi- 
mum dose. Young persons require smaller doses than older 
ones, since younger tissues react more readily and also because 
the weight is les>s. In children the dose is usually given accord- 
ing to age. 

Many practical rules have been devised for calculating the 
doses for children ^when the adult dose is known. 

age 

(a) Young's rule : adult dose x — 

age-f 12 

adult dose x age at next birth day 

(b) Cowling’s rule : ^ 

If prescribing 24 doses all that is required is to multiply 
the adult dose with age of the child in years. 

(c) Bush’s rule. Multiply the age by 5, this gives the 

percentage of the adult dose. 

In this connection Clark has formulated a nielhod of dosage for a 

- , ... adult dose X weight of person in pounds, 

person of known weight 

lOv 

150 lb. is taken a.s average weight ol an adult person. This method, 
though useful, i.s not always feasible as it is impossible to weigh a 
patient lying in bed. A rough estimate of the probable weight can, 
however, be made. 

A ^nglc dose may he given or divided doses may be adminis- 
tered (i gr. calomel every half hour till 2 or 4 grains are taken). 
Repeated doses may be given (1) to have effect just at the time 
of administration, or (2) to have continuous effect (digitalis for 
disordered heart). 
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Cumulative action. The reiietition of a drug produces 
greater effects than the first dose. Toxic effects may be pro- 
duced by repeated administration of drugs. This may be due 
to (1) the amount of drug excreted being less than the amount 
absorbed. Such drugs are called cumulative poisons, e.g., digi- 
talis, arsenic, mercury, lead, etc. ; (2) it may also occur when 
the excretion is decreased or suddenly stopped for some reason 
(nephritis), or (3) a sudden solution and absorption of a spar- 
ingly soluble drug owing to some change in intestinal content. 
Successive doses of the drug may remain un absorbed in the ali- 
mentary canal, in the muscle or subcutaneous tissue, to be finally 
taken into the system w hen the conditions are more favourable 
for absorption. It sometimes happc.is that effects are more 
easily reproduced after they have been once induced. This is 
particularly the case with drugs acting on ihe central nervous 
system. Susceptibility to strychnine increases with its adminis- 
tration and is said to be due to the central nervous system 
becoming educated to the stimulating actions and responding 
to them more. 

Pushing a drug to its physiological limit means to give 
the remedy in increasing doses till toxic sym])tonis appear. 

1. Dosage and effect. A drug may have different effects 
according to the dose in which it is given, c.g., ammonium 
carbonate is an expectorant in 3 — 10 gr. doses and an emetic 
when 30 gr. are given. It should be remembered that body 
weight has an important bearing on dosage and in prescribing 
drugs this should always be taken into consideration. In 
pharmacological experimentation, it is customary to estimate 
dosage in proi)ortion to weight and within certain limits, this 
should be a good method for human beings. Smaller persons 
require less than larger persons. The required dose of most 
drugs is nearly proportionate to the body weight. 

2. Habit usually lessens the effect of drugs to some 
extent ; persons habitually using morphine or opium need bigger 
doses of these drugs; persons taking large doses of alcohol need 
larger doses of hypnotic and anaesthetic drugs In a few 
cases the reaction is greater after continued use, as in case of 
the purgative cascara sagrada. In the ca^e of habit-producing 
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drugs tolerance may be largely psychic. The nervous centres 
learn to modify the reactions so as to adapt them to drug 
environments. When this environment is abruptly altered 
by withdrawal of the drug, there is generally extreme discom- 
fort, resulting in craving and great nervousness, constituting 
abstinence symptoms. Functional habituation, when acquired 
for a particular drug, may hold also for other drugs having a 
similar action. 

3. Sex. Women are more delicate and lighter than men 
and need four-fifths of the dose of men. Idiosyncracy occurs 
more often in the female sex ; during the menstural period certain 
drugs are not advisable (c.g., quinine causes haemorrhage). 
Pregnahcy and lactation should also be taken into considera- 
tion as some drugs are excreted in milk, while others have 
action on the gravid uterus. 

4. Time of administration. This is of importance, e.g., 
saline cathartics act most rapidly on an empty stomach after a 
period of fasting, so they are usually given in the morning before 
breakfast. The more slowly-acting purgatives are given at bed 
time and half an hour before meals. Irritant drugs, such as 
arsenic or iron, are best given after meals, v^hen they become 
well diluted with the stomach contents ahd come in contact 
with the stomach wall in lesser concentration and do not 
irrate it; quinine sulphate is best given H to 2 hours after 
meals, because it is more quickly absorbed when the contents 
of the stomach are acid and besides it is less liable to disturb 
digestion at this time ; digitalis preparations are best given by 
themselves on an empty stomach. Soporific drugs are most 
effective at the natural time of sleep ; they may be without effect 
if the patient is not in bed and is up and about. Sodium bicar- 
bonate is given on an empty stomach because, if given during 
the digestive period, it neutralizes the hydrochloric acid of the 
gastric juice. 

Relationship between the time of administration of a drug 
and meal-time may influence not only the rate of absorption, 
but also may modify its action. Given on a full stomach, the 
absorption is slower than when given some hours after meals; 
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if local action is desired on the stomach, the drug should be given 
before meals. 

5. Climate in which a i>erson lives renders him more or 

less susceptible to certain remedies, alcohol is better 

borne in cold climates. The temperament of an individual is an 
important factor; phlegmatic dark-skinned people react to 
drugs less readily than blondes and nervous patients, especially 
in respect of drugs which act on the nervous system. 

6. The preparation employed is also a matter of importance ; 
whenever possible, a standard preparation should be used (pure 
alkaloid). 

7. Idiosyncracy and susceptibility. Drugs may exert an 
unexpected effect either by having an nnusual action or failing 
to produce ordinary action. The term idioh)>ncracy is applied 
to peculiar, exceptional reactions to the eP-.ct of drugs. It is 
a condition of increased susceptibility to a remedy. There may 
be quantitative hyper-susceptibility to ordinary actions of drugs, 
so that side actions, which are ordinarily negligible, become 
greatly accentuated. Neurotic individuals are subject to ps 5 ^chic 
exaggeration or modification of drug effects through fright, ex- 
citement or suggestion. They are frequent causes of disappoint- 
ment both to the physician and the patient and may give rise to 
excessive action from what has been thought to be a moderate 
dose. 

Allergic hyper-susceptibility is a type of idiosyncracy in 
which the patient reacts to special substances, food or drugs, by 
irritant oedema and spasm of smooth muscles, urticaria, bronchial 
asthnja and collapse. It is generally hereditary but not con- 
genital, i.e., it may manifest itself in later life. It resides in the 
tissues so that it cannot be transferred to the blood serum. It 
can be induced in excised tissues by treatment with colloidal pre- 
cipitants. Some peojple develop a rash or even very serious 
symptoms, after eating strawberries, others after taking certain 
kinds of fish. Sometimes a^l^ members of a family show such an 
idiosyncracy to a special article of food or to a particular drug. 
■Thus it W been reported that a minute amount of cocaine 
the eye or a few grains of quinine taken internally 
haVe jptodufced ^©us ^ym|)toms. The cause of this 
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condition is not quite clear. Slight alteration in the composition 
of tissues may cause similar conditions, e.g,, deficiency of cal- 
cium renders the whole autonomic nervous system more sus- 
ceptible to the action of certain drugs. The variations in re- 
actions of different animals or racial idiosyncilacy can be explain- 
ed by difference in physiologic functions; for instance, cerebral 
reactions are usually predominant when the central nervous 
system is highly developed, while spinal reactions predominate 
in lower vertebrates. Rabbits are incapable of vomiting, 
therefore, they cannot be affected by emetics. Atropine quickens 
the heart in dogs but not in rabbits, because it paralyses the 
vagus which is not tonically active in this animal. The dog- 
fish is more or less resistant to nephrotoxic poison as it normal- 
ly excretes urea and other metabolic products through the 
gastro-intestinal tract. Normal resistance may be due to des- 
truction of the poison, e.g,^ atropine by serum of rabbits.^ 
Differences of absorption and excretion also come into play. 
There are many factors, however, which cannot be satisfactorily 
explained. The resistance of the heclgehog to poisons like mor- 
phine, nicotine, atropine, cyanide and arsenites and not to 
strychnine, cannot however be explained. It should not be 
forgotten that abnormal reactions following the administration 
of drugs may rarely he due to the presence of impurities. 

8. Tolerance. Some animals and men fail to react to 
drugs even when given in considerable doses and this pheno- 
menon is known as tolerance which may be natural 
or acquired, t.e., developed by repeated administration 
of a drug. Natural tolerance may be due to the power of the 
tissues to neutralise poisons. Thus carnivora can stand large 
amounts of acids owing to the production of ammonia in their 
tissues; chickens are immune to oxalic acid when given by 
mouth, because of the large amount of calcium in their 
intestines. 

Aequired tolerance is the result of habituation to drugs. 
This may be functional (alcohol, caffeine, nicotine) ; or it may 
be due to diminished absorption (arsenic), to increase elimina- 
tion {atropine iff cats), to increased destruction of poison (mor- 
phine) or to production of antibodies (toxins). The tolerance 
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is usually limited, not absolute. Any condition which lowers 
the general resistance of the animal increases its susceptibility 
to the poison (frog in tepid water). Tolerance differs from im- 
munity in that anti-toxins are said to be formed in the latter. 
Anti-toxin formation, how'ever, is an instance of acquired 
tolerance. It was supposed to be confined to proteins, but it 
appears to exist also towards certain glucosides (toad-stool 
and snake venom). It does not occur with alkaloids. It has not 
been shown that any chemical substances except proteins produce 
anti-bodies. 

9. Effect of disease and pathological conditions. Many 
pathological conditions modify drug action. The effect of drugs 
in disease may differ materially from that in health. Antipyre- 
tics reduce temperature in fever but not in. health; bromides 
lessen nervous irritability more in epilepsy Htan in health ; mor- 
phine in pain lessens sensitivity but has less effect in health; 
in malaria quinine is tolerated in much larger doses than in 
health; antimony compounds are tolerated better in kala-azar. 
Pathologic conditions may modify absorption and excretion. 
Suppression of urine, as in nephritis, may lead to toxic 
symptoms from drugs and in doses which are ordinarily harmless. 
Absorption of poisons is hastened immediately after haemor- 
rhage. Inflamed vessels react abnormally, epinephrine may 
produce dilatation and caffeine constriction of the vessels, in a 
rabbit’s ear. Diseased intestines allow much more rapid diffu- 
sion of proteins, toxins and ferments than healthy intestines. 
The distribution of the drug in the body may differ in health 
and disease. Iodides and many dyes tend to accumulate in the 
necrotic areas of tuberculous, tumours, etc. Diseased condi- 
tions may lessen absorption (e.g., in diarrhoea) or increase it 
{le.g., in corrosion or ulceration of got) ; they may accelerate 
'd^trtiction of poison (alcohol produces leas intoxication in 
, ppepwottia) oi! they may alter the effect entirely. 

J, 10. »n4 antagonism. A drug exerts its usual 

: .^iddvity touc*^ if it is given with some other drug 

.i;1p't^,8g|iie;;dlka(ij|;/iiin4dt is found :,tlwt'Comhit^ of tw'o drugs 

^ a'teSiUlt^udiicibi' one alone will' 
do^;,ti)ight , be. .Such drugs are 
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called synergists or mutual helpers and the phenomenon is known 
as synergism. In some cases new actions develop by the re- 
action of drugs with each other, with the production of new 
compounds (acid renders the basic salts of bismuth soluble and 
toxic) - 

^ Synergism of drugs was responsible for combination therapy 
vv'hich had the idea of securing summation of the desirable effects 
of several drugs; the side actions usually do not increase and 
in some cases they are neutralised. Formerly this form of therapy 
was popular and shot-gun prescriptions were given with the 
idea that some at least of the many ingredients might attack 
the disease. Such indiscriminate empirical use of drugs, how- 
ever, is not scientific and it is better to employ only a few drugs 
with known actions. More recently, the combination method has 
been tried with great success by Ehrlich in treatment of proto- 
zoal diseases, for this is the principle underlying chemotherapy. • 
In combining several drugs having a similar action the dose of 
each should be correspondingly reduced. 

The best examples of synergism are seen in the group of nar- 
cotics. In the case of alcohol, ether and chloroform the effect is 
simple summation, btit in case of morphine and scopolamine 
there is considerable potentiation of effects. Again an injec- 
tion of magnesium sulphate considerably helps the action of 
ether in the production of general anaesthesia. A mixture of 
purgatives, €.g., calomel, jalap and colocynth, act better than a 
single purgative. 

The potentiation may be produced by one drug modifying 
the pene^ation of the other into the cell, altering the chemi- 
cal affinity or attacking the ceil from a different point of view. 
Magnesium potentiates urethane, and ether potentiates chloral 
or morphine, by favouring their distribution in the central 
nervous system. 

On the other hand, a drug may lose a part or all of its action 
because of some agent which has the opposite physiologic effect. 
Such apposing agents are called antagonists and the pheno- 
menon is known as antagonism. There are exanfples of anta- 
gonistic substances bemg manufactured by the body itself (epi- 
nephrine and thyroxine)- The antagonism between drugs and 
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poisons when this depends on the antagonistic innervation of 
certain organs is easy to understand (i.e., vasodilators and vaso- 
constrictors). Much more difficult to understand is the anta- 
gonism by which one drug overcomes the effect of another in 
the same cell w’ithout the aid of physiological mechanism. This 
may be brought about in two ways: — 

(1) By chemical changes or combination as in case of free 
acids and alkaline carbonates, oxalates and lime salts. 

(2) By true antagonism, as in case of atropine and mus- 
carine, which is of truly physiologic nature, for these two drugs 
have no chemical affinities for each other, but produce directly 
opposite effects on the same organic element. Tlie action of 
potassium chloride and ammonium chloride on the yeast ferment 
invertin, gives a simple type of this antagonism, the first in- 
hibiting and the latter favouring, and the tv ' » together in proper 

• proportions leaving the activity unaltered. In other words, 
there is complete reciprocal antagonism. The possibility of this 
has been denied on the ground that while it is possible to bring 
about paralysis in a stimulated organism, it is not possible to 
bring about stimulation in a paralysed one. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that combination between poison and proto- 
plasm is of a dissoluble nature, so that cells may be restored 
again and poison wa.shed out from them if bathed with blood 
which is free from the poison. Reciprocal antagonism between 
calcium and magnesium and sodium and potassium is clearly 
demonstrated in living organism, for the tissues can maintain 
their normal function, particularly their normal excitability, only 
when these kations are present in their correct relative 
proportions. 

Antagonistic drugs may act, (a) on the same structures, e.g., 
bromide and strychnine on the spinal cord ; caffeine and alcohol 
on psychic and motor centres in the cerebrum ; pilocarpine and 
atropine on the vagus nerve-endings; (h) on different struc- 
tura, e.g., digitalis slows the heart by stimulating the vagus 
centre, atropine prevents this by depressing the vagus nerve 
eludings. Adrenalin contracts vessels by stimulating the vaso- 
coisstt^etpr ^ w^ie nitrites relax them by acting on the 



CHAPTER III 

MODES OF ADMINISTRATION 

By mode of administration is meant the ^^'ay in which a 
remedy is to be used. Remedies ate given to obtain either 
direct local action, a remote local action, a systemic: or general 
action. 

(1) The direct local action of a drug is exerted at the place 
at which a drug is applied, e.g., skin, nose, urethra, etc. 
Locally, drugs may act by protection, irritation, or depression 
of sensory nerve endings or other tissues. Many drugs act 
locally only, others like strychnine, exert little or no effect at 
the point of application, but exert a marked general effect. 
Local remedies may or may not require to be absorbed, e.gji^ 
bismuth subnitrate for an irritated stomach, talc powder for skin 
which is chafed. 

(2) Remote action. Remote or indirect action is an action 
elicited on organs away from the site of application. Such action 
of drugs may appear (a) after its absorption into the circula- 
tion, e,g,, of strychnine on the spinal cord ; pilocarpine on the 
secretion; (b) without actual absorption, e.g., irritation of the 
skin, blisters or cold applications influence the rate of the 
heart, indirectly through the central nervous system. Some- 
times the effect of a drug is manifested as it is being excreted, 
c.g., irritation of the bowels and kidneys by perchloride of 
mercury as it is passed out via the colon and the urine; anti- 
septic action of urotropine as it is eliminated in the urine. 

(3) The general action is one that cannot be fixed in any 
particular tissue, t.c., the action of many tonics and sedatives. 

The effect of a remedy depends largely on the way in which 
it is given, f.c., adrenaline given by mouth has a local action 
on the stomach only, while if given hypodermically or intra- 
venously it produces an enormous rise of blood pressure. A 
dose of saponin by the mouth is perfectly harmless, but it 
gives rise to poisonous symptoms if given under the skin. 
Some tissues and organs absorb much more rapidly than others, 
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therefore, larger quantities of the drugs, pass through them 
into the blood in a given time. For instance, if a poison 
which is absorbed slowly, be rapidly excreted, so little of it 
will exist in the blood and tissues at a time that hardly any 
action is jiroduced; while if it is rapidly absorbed by some 
other method of administration, even a small dose will exert 
some action before it is excreted, e.g., potassium salts given 
by the mouth are not poisonous in large quantities, but when 
given hypodermically or intravenously they produce toxic effects 
to certain organs. 

The cliannel by which a drug is introduced into the body 
or the plat:e to w'hich it is applied, must necessarily vary with 
the object to be secured, i.e., whether the action is to be 
purely local or general; whether rapidity of absorption is 
desired or whether there is any necessity of a/oiding irritation 
to certain organs, etc. 

1. Local application. Locally, drugs may be used to 
protect surfaces, for producing reflex effects, for antiseptic 
or stimulant purposes. 

On the skin, drugs may be applied in various vehicles. If 
it is deared the drug should penetrate deeplj’^ or be absorbed 
it should be mixed with animal or vegetable fats. The 
reason is that although the lower layers of skin absorb 
readily, the stratum corneum of the epidermis is non-permeable 
to most substances. The absorption takes place through the 
glandular structures which are filled with fatty matter. 
Increased vascularity of the skin favours absorption by carry- 
ing away quickly the absorbed drug. Where loc^ effect alone 
is desired, mineral fats (vaseline) may be used. Oils and 
o^tments delay the absorption of fat-soluble substances, such 
as phenol, mustard oil, etc. 

; Local application to the skin has to be used for producing 
.jpfC^Cfal effects in those cases where the stomach must be 
the sul^tttanequs method is not practicable, e.g., 
'm^cury. ^e objection to this method is that 
is uncer^in , and bom^uently i^act dosage is 
is/r’l^test' wh^ the skin is 
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most delicate (axilla, loins, inner surface of the extremities). 
Absorption is aided by rubbing. 

Watery solutions as a rule are not absorbed from the skin 
but when the solutions are brought in intimate contact, certain 
salts may be absorbed. Skin is capable of absorbing sulphu- 
retted hydrogen and other gases. Application of watery solu- 
tions to the abraded skin or open wounds is, however, quite a 
different matter. Alisorption under such conditions, takes 
place readily and the rate of absorption is practically similar 
to that obtained by subcutaneous injections. Chronic and 
callous ulcerations with defective circulation are, however, poor 
absorbing surfaces. 

Cataphoresis or ionic medication. Many drugs, which are not 
ordinarily absorbed through the skin, may be made to do so by means 
of an electric current. This method is known as ionisation. ConvtJ- 
sions have been produced by driving strychnine into the tissues by 
ionisation. For further details of the method, see the chapter on 
physiotherapy. * 

On mucous membranes: Drugs can be applied locally to 
surfaces other than skin, e.g., mucous membranes. The conjunc- 
tiva absorbs readily, so that apart from local action, a systemic 
effect of drugs may, sometimes, be produced, atropine. 

A few milligrams of apomorphine in the 'conjunctival sac of a 
dog produce vomiting. The vagina absorbs freely and clinical 
poisoning may be produced by giying the drug in the form of 
douches. The uterine cavity also provides a very good absorbent 
surface. The urethra absorbs readily and frequent poisoning has 
occurred from application of local ansesthetics. Tlie urinary 
bladder absorbs poorly; drugs like strychnine, aponiorphine, 
morphine, etc., are quite harmless when given by this way. 
The ureter and renal pelvis absorb fairly well. 

Sprays are finely atomised solutions and are inhaled for 
their local action on the mucous membrane of the nose, pharynx 
and larynx. They must not be too irritant. To reach the 
lower air passages they should be deeply inhaled with the 
nostrils closed, the mouth widely opened and th^ tongue slightly 
protruded. 
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Insufflation. Powders are frequently blown on to a surface, 
boric acid into the ear or relatively inaccessible parts. 

Inhalations. This method is used for gaseous medicines such as 
anaesthetics, oxygen, etc. The effect depends on the concentration of 
the gas and the time during which it is administered. The action is 
most rapid as they reach the blood stream quickly. The capillary 
surface of the lungs, which is only separated from the alveolar air 
by a single layer of flattened epithelial cells, is wonderfully adapted 
for absorption of volatile substances into the blood. The chief ad- 
vantage of this route of administration is the possibility of controlling 
the amount of drug at any desired time. The effect also disappears 
quickly after the drug is discontinued. 

The lungs also absorb fluids and dissolve substances rapidly if 
these are ivitroduced through the trachea. A. continuous stream of 
warm water given into the trachea of a ho’’je, at the rate of 6 litres 
per hour was absorbed ; no trace of water being found, though the 
animal died of direct injury to the lung tissue. Rabbits can receive 
30 to 40 c.cm. of fluid into the trachea. If the +luid is injected more 
fapidly than it is absorbed it fills up the alveoli and produces asphyxia. 
This route of administration is, however, not used in therapeutics on 
account of the danger of asphyxia. 

Inhalations for local action. These can be effectively employed 
by evaporating the substance with steam, either by placing it on l)oil- 
ing water and inhaling it through a funnel, or by the. steam atomizer. 
The steam gets condensed on the surface of the mucous membrane and 
the drug is deposited at that area. Even with deep inhalations the 
vapour does not go beyond the larger bronchi. The respiratory move- 
ments, however, tend to distribute the material widely through the 
lungs. In many affections of the nasal and upper respiratory passages 
this method is very commonly used. 

Intratracheal injections. Small quantities 2 or 3 c.cm. of oily 
sbiutions (r.g., menthol) may be injected directly into trachea through 
the glottis. They then are distributed by respiration similarly to those 
by sprays and steams. The advantage is not apparent. 

2. Oral and rectal administration. 0ml administration is 
the most ancient method and is still the method of choice with 
most dru^ Drngs whose general action is desired after ab- 
sorption sire generally g^ven by this way, but sometimes drugs 
may. be given for their local effect by this route also (e.g., 
ISsmuth and emetics for their action on the stomach, vegetable 
j^gatiyes 0^ inte^es). 

Sc^. give ^ri^ to disturbances of digestion when 

. ^ ti|e. mouth, l^is 'caln be avoids by giving them 
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ill the form of pills coated with keratin, in capsules or 
cachets so that they will not get dissolved in the stomach, or 
they may be given when the stomach is full so that they are 
diluted. Absorption mainly takes place from the small 
intestines. 

Rectal administration may be used to avoid the action of 
a drug on the stomach and the small intestine. The rectum, on 
account of its profuse vascularity and venous plexuses, is a 
very good absorbing surface for many soluble substances so 
that effects are often more prompt and more marked than with 
the oral method. Absorbed substances also do not pass through 
the liver where the}'^ are liable to be destroyed. The drug is 
given in the form of an enema or suppository. Eneniata when 
given for absorption should be as small as possible (2 ounces) 
and not irritant. The rectum should be washed out with warm 
water before they are given. About twice the dose given by 
the mouth is necessary to produce the usual effects. 

The rectal administration of drugs has been practised since 
the time of Galen and although its utility is limited, it still 
occupies a very large place in therapeutics. As many drugs 
are fairly well absorted from the rectal mucous membrane, 
there is a growing idea that this route of administration may 
he resorted to in supplying nutriment to the system whenever 
occasion demands it. 

Rectal feeding. The use of nutrient enemata or suppositories 
containing food materials is based on the assumption that absorption 
takes place from the rectum and the large bowel. The absorption of 
foodstuffs from the rectum is, however, very limited. Physiologically, 
the rectal mucous membrane is unsuited for the purpose of digestion 
and absorption of nutrient material. The main digestion of food, as 
is well known, takes place in the small intestines. The pancreatic 
juice furnishes powerful ferments which digest starch (amylase), fats 
(lipase) and proteins (trypsin). The bile renders important assistance 
in the digestion of fats. The secretion of the mucous membrane of 
the intestines (succus entericus) also possesses an important digestive 
function through its ferment 'erepsin.’ After the digestion is com- 
pleted, absorption takes place through the highly apectalised epithelium 
of the villi of the intestinal mucosa. Practically the whole process of 
digestion and absorption is completed in the smidl intestines before 
the material is transferred through the iliocsecal valve into the large 
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intestines. In the large intestines absorption of water chiefly takes 
place. ‘Erepsin' is the only ferment present which can break down 
proteoses and peptones only into the simpler amino-acids. The villi are 
widely different and are unsuited to the absorption of nutrient material. 

The bacterial contents of the large intestines may play a part In 
digesting certain materials which are resistant to the action of the 
digestive juices in the small intestines, cellulose, but this diges- 

tion is very insignificant in human beings. 

Ahsofpiion of proteins. Some observers have stated as a result 
of comparative study of the nitrogenous metabolism in patients on 
rectal feeding, that quite large amounts of protein are absorbed. Recent 
observations have, however, demonstrated that this statement was 
based on fallacious experimentation and cannot bt^ taken at its face 
value. Boyd has shown that nitrogenous equilibrium could not be 
obtained during rectal feeding even in those who were accustomed to 
a diet poor in nitrogen. Laidlaw and Ryffel estimated the nitrogenous 
output in a case of rectal feeding during coma, and ioimd that it was 
approximately equal to that obtained in the latci stages of fasting, 
indicating that protein absorption was not taking place. The nutrient 
enemata they employed, consisted of the white of nine eggs, 6 ounces 
of raw starch and 24 ounces of peptonised milk in the day. Eangdon 
Brown has carried out a number of experiments by giving nutrient 
enemata consisting of milk, plasmon, dextrose, sodium bicarbonate and 
liquor pancreajticus. He estimated the nitrogenous output in {the 
urine, as this is a more accurate criterion of the absorption of nitrogenous 
material from the bowel than the loss of nitrogen from the rectal 
washings, which method was employed by previous workers. It was 
found that the nitrogenous metabolism was hardly affected. 

Absorption of carbohydrates. Normally, carbohydrates are absorbed 
by the bowel as dextrose, and of all the foodstuffs, this appears to be 
>ery well utilised in rectal administration. That dextrose is definitely 
absorbed from the bowel is proved by the fact that the respiratory 
quotient was raised and that ketosis could be definitely abolished. Mutch 
and Ryffel advise 6 per cent, of dextrose in 15 ounces of tap water, six 
hourly, with daily irrigation of the bowel four hours after the last dose. 
l>ifferent observers have claimed that nearly 67 to 100 per cent, of the 
carbohydrates are absorbed. 

Absor^t^, pf fats* As is well known, fats are never absorbed 
M toio first broken up into glycerin and fatty acMs through 

of; an enzyme 'lipase.* This ferment is not present in the 
intestines but is suppHed by the pancreatic juice. Bacterial decom- 
eie^tionid ciretnnstances, break up the fats but 
Evem if the pancreatic ferment is 
pe^eaticu8;'abaorpfe^ of fats is not 
oif considered to be 'better 
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absorbed than other forms of fat and has been widely employed. Eggs 
are, however, not absorbed and most of them are thrown out and add to 
the nursing difficulties without any advantage to the patient. Though 
the earlier reports indicate tliat partial absorption of fats takes place, 
recent observations by Langdon Brown definitely negative the sugges- 
tion. Practically no fat is absorbed from nutrient enemata by the large 
bowel. 

Absorption of salt and water. It is agreed by all physiologists 
that salts and water are freely absorbed from the large intestines and 
the advantages claimed for rectal feeding are probably due to these 
ingredients. It is well known that the body can stand deprivation of 
food for a considerable time if these articles are supplied. W. Pashew 
advocated the administration of 10 oz. enemata of plain water at a 
tempera'ture of 100®P. every four or six hours. Sharkey has used J pint 
of saline four times in each 24 hours with satisfactory results. 

It win, therefore, be seen that the principle of rectal feeding is 
physiologically not very sound. It is only a poor substitute for oral 
feeding, as absorption from the small intestine is completely cut ofi. 
It has been claimed that the larger enemata will get through the ileo» 
csecal valve, and be absorbed in the small intestine. Church noted in 
a case of duodenal fistula that some quantity of a soap and water enema 
reappeared through the opening. This ’regurgitation of rectal enemata 
is such an exceptional circumstance that no reliance can be placed on 
it. We have, therefore, to depend on the capacity of the rectal mucous 
membrane to absorb the foodstuffs. As the large intestine is tlie 
principal place for the absorption of water, it is essential to supply 
the nourishment desired, in fluid form. But even in this form, its 
utility is limited. If any protein is absorbed from.' the ordinary nutrient 
enemata, the amount is so small as to make it hardly worth while to 
subject patients to so much discomfort for so small an advantage. A 
gain in weight has been claimed as evidence of their value, but this 
has been observed with rectal salines alone. Eggs and other fatty foods 
have been shown not to be absorbed. If dextrose is added, ketosis can 
be definitely stopped and therefore carbohydrates in such forms are the 
only foodstuff indicated. 

It appears possible that better results might be obtained if the 
proteins are completely broken down into amino-acids, the form in 
which absmrpition normally occurs. Rendle Short and Bywaters have 
found, by allowing pancreatic extract to act on milk for twenty-four 
hours and using the digested matorial as an enema, that decidedly better 
absorption takes place. This plan is worthy of trial in exceptional 
cases, though its value has not been established beyond doubt; 

Disadvantages of rectal feeding. It is true that water, salts and 
dextrose can be abemrbed from fibut large bowel in sufilcient quantities 
tide the patient over periods of difficulty and mi^ avoid ketosis whe^ 
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for some* reason or other, the patient cannot take anything by the 
mouth. There are, however, certain disadvantages which should be 
borne in mind. Apart from the inconvenience and difficulty caused in 
keeping the patient in a clean condition, there arc certain symptoms 
which require attention. I^xcessive thirst, persistent vomiting, reflex 
secretion of gastric juice, parotitis due to ascending infection of the 
salivary ducts, etc., are some of the unpleasant complications. These 
can be avoided to a large extent if proper nursing facilities are available. 

3. Administration of drugs by injection. This method is 
of comparatively recent origin, but its use is being more and 
more extended every year. 

Irritant drugs should not be given by injection into the 
tissues, as this may cause great pain and swelling and sometimes 
suppuration, even when all precautions regarding sterilisation are 
taken, e.g., turpentine, and digitalis glucoside. The advantages 
of the injection method are : — 

(1) Certainty of action, as all the drug gets into the tissues 
and therefore the dose is definite. 

(2) Rapidity of action, as the drug quickly reaches the 
circulation. 

(3) When administration by the mouth is not possible, as 
when the patient cannot swallow (unconsciousness, drunkenness, 
etc.) or when the alimentary tract cannot tolerate or absorb 
drugs (uncontrollable vomiting and diarrhoea). 

The disadvantages are : — (1) Abscess may form at the site of 
injection if precautions are not taken, (2) the drug may be 
injected by mistake into a vein with disastrous results, (3j the 
drug may be injected into a nerve giving rise to excruciating 
pain or paralysis {e,g., quinine). All these can be avoided if 
sufficient care is taken. 

Subcutaneous or hypodermic injection. In this method, 
the drug is given into the subcutaneous tissues by 
means of a hollow needle. All preparations meant for sub- 
cutaneous injectiou should be in liquid form, solutions or 
CoHoidal suspensions should be capable of complete absorption, 
fe otherwii^ they vdll set up irritation. The quantity injected 
; sho^M not be too large (under 5 c*cm}. , Egtgc quantities of 
^1%: m-e injected tnto the loos^ tissue about the 
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breast, axilla, abdomen or into the back below the scapulae, 
the liquid being allowed to run in slowly. Care should be 
taken that the fluid is isotonic or nearly so with blood, for 
otherwise it will not be absorbed and pressure on vessels may 
cause gangrene or abscess. 

Subdural Injections. These are used when the drug is required to 
act directly on the spinal cord and nerve roots, e.g,, spinal anaes- 
thesia. Colloidal drugs, which do not readily permeate the nervous 
tissue from the blood, are also given by this way, e.g., tetanus anti- 
toxin. The technique is that of lumbar puncture, some cerebro-spinal 
fluid being withdrawn before the injection is made. The procedure 
is dangerous if the drug produces local irritation or is conveyed to 
the medulla and thus acts on the vital centres. The absorption of 
drugs from subdural injection into the general circulation is doubtful, 
as even drugs like adrenalin, nicotine, etc., do not produce their 
general effects. During intra-spinal administration the patient should 
keep in a rigidly fixed position, otherwise tlie movement of the 
patient may break the needle, which is a very serious matter. Sub-* 
arachnoid irrigation has been experimentally tried. 

Intracranial administration is sometimes given in urgent cases, 
and drugs like salvarsan have been given through a trephine hole in 
the skull. Special training and technique is necessary for both these. 

Subdingual and sub-nasal administration. Injections under the 
mucous membrane in these regions are rapidly absorbed, being as effec- 
tive as intravenous injections. Some drugs like nitroglycerin can be given 
effectively by holding a tablet under the tongue. 

Intrapericardial Injections. Solutions are rapidly absorbed from 
the pericardium into the heart muscle. It has been suggested that 
this method may be used for epinephrine resuscitation in extreme cases. 
Intracardiac injection is now employed for this purpose. 

Intraperitoneul and Intrapleural injections. These are used in 
animal experimentation, but rarely in man. The pleura absorbs from 
the parietal and pulmonary surfaces, but the ab^rption is less from 
the peritoneum. In both cases the absorption occurs by the blood 
stream rather than by the lymph. Gravity plays a part, the absorp- 
tion being little from the pelvis. 

Intr^epatic injections. These are used instead of intravenous 
injections in small animals, such as frogs, turtles and rats, but are not 
recommended in man. 

Intramusctilar iojactions. These are^ade by thrusting 
the needle through the skin deep into |he substance of the 
gluteal or other muscles. injections do not remain con- 

fined to the muscle, but rupture the muscle bundle and spr^ead 
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along the nearest fascise, thus greatly increasing the absorb- 
ing surface. The absorption, therefore, is more rapid than 
'with subcutaneous administration and in view of the fact that 
sensory nerve-endings are fewer than in the skin, the pain 
is less evident. The tendency to abscess formation is also much 
less. Intramuscular injections are particularly useful when 
relatively insoluble- powders suspended in oil have to be adminis- 
tered. These establish a depot for gradual absorption and 
continued action, e.g., mercury salicylate in the treatment of 
syphilis. Suspension of metallic salts in oil are l>est injected 
intramuscularly as they are not absorbed from the subcutaneous 
tissues. 

Intravenous administration. Duiing recent years, the 
practice of intravenous medication has come to the forefront. 
Twenty years ago, medical men would no. udliingly undertake 
the injection of a drug into a vein. Now-a-days, however, 
the popularity of tlie method has increased and the modern 
physician performs this operation with alacrity and skill. 
Attempt is made to give almost every drug by this route on the 
assumption that intravenous medication produces a more power- 
ful therapeutic effects than administration of drugs by other 
channels. This misconception has assumed such proportions that 
it is both timely and important to consider the real merits and 
limitations of this form of therapy, 

Evolution of the method. The idea of intravenous medication was 
first started in 1655 when Christopher Wren experimented on dogs and 
» showed that drugs could be given into a vein without ill-effects. A 
year later the first intravenous injection was given in man, I/ater, 
others tried this method of medication with a variety of drugs, 
but the haphazard ways of experimentation damaged the reputation 
of this procedure. Bacelli (1890) saved the method from adverse 
criticisms by his successful treatment of malaria with intravenous 
quinine, ^ He advocated the method as a routine treatment on the 
assumption that the drug was brought immediately into contact with 
' the parasites whereas, when given by the oral route the time required 
>;|or abso^tion woul4 Necessarily delay actibtu Hi$ support of intra* 
Ifeho^ at a timu when the method was almost being dis- 

very effect on the bf 

'^aduatty gained' in 
im) ^ tri^:' tne'tals iff'., /the ' treatment' ' of 
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septicaemia, but kis attempts were not successful, as several fatalities 
occurred. The discovery of salvarsan in the beginning of this century 
and its safe intravenous use put intravenous therapy on a sound 
and stable basis (1910). The demonstration of the relative harmless* 
ness of intravenous salvarsan injection came as a great relief to the 
physician who could thus treat syphilis without giving the patient 
the ester aciating pain attending on intramuscular injections. 

Physiological considerations* A knowledge of the inherent pro- 
perties of the blood is essential in order to have a closer conception of 
tliis method of administration. A brief reference to the physiological 
considerations will not, therefore, be out of place here. 

The blood is the chief medium through which any drug introduced 
by any channel will be distributed to different parts of the body. It is 
a special fluid, having the function of carrying nutrition and oxygen to 
all the tissues and eliminating the waste products that accumulate as a 
result of metabolism. It also takes certain chemical substances that are 
formed by physiological activity of an organ to other organs, thus regulat* 
ing and co-ordinating the functions of diflerent organs of the body. The^ 
total volume of blood has been estimated approximately to be 1/13 
of the body weight. The erythrocytes form about 50 per cent, of the 
total mass and consist of two parts, stroma and haemoglobin in a state 
of loose combination. This combination may be broken up by various 
means such as dilution of the blood with water, addition of ether, or 
bringing it into contact with haemolysins. Laking of the blood by 
dilution with water makes the consideration of the osmotic relations of 
the erythrocytes an important study in intravenous injection. If the 
osmc^c pressure of the blood plasma is redneed by diluting with 
water, the corpuscles in order to maintain the balance, break up liber- 
ating their haemoglobin. If a strong solution of common salt is added 
to the blood so as to make the osmotic pressure of the plasma higher 
than that of the erythrocytes, water will pass from the corpuscles to 
the plasma to maintain the equilibrium and the corpuscles will be 
crenated. The osmotic pressure <rf both the plasma and the corpuscle 
will, therefore, remain unaflected between these two extremes and this 
poin/t is reached by a solution containing 0.9 per cent, of sodium 
chloride, for mammalian blood. The ei^throcytes are impermeable 
to most neutral salts and, therefore, it is possible to normal 

solutions with sodium sulphate or with cane sugar by making the 
solution isotonic with 0.9 per cent, sodium chloride. Certain substances 
like al^hcd, ether, etc., however, can permeate through the coi^uscles. 
Tke blood Oorpusdes resemble most animsl and vegetable cells 
in , permitting the passage ctf those substances that are soluble in fat 
and iabtike bodlei, ledthin and cholditrln. 

(a) Spe^m gravity ^ ftfoad. specific gravity of the Mood in 
the male sen im and loiss and^ in mm female aeix from 
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1054 to 1066. The question of specific gravity becomes important 
when large quantities of saline are infused intravenously as in cases 
of cholera. If the specific gravity of the blood is high enough, as it is 
in this disease, very large quantities of saline can be injected without 
any untoward effects. When the specific gravitj is within normal 
limits, administration of large quantities of saline is liable to produce 
oedema of lungs and death. 

(b) Hydrogen-ion-concentration. The hydrogen-ion-concentration of 
the blood is another important consideration in intravenous therapy. The 
blood, as is well known, is alkaline to litmus. The pH of this fluid 
depends mainly upon the ratio between the concentration of carbon 
dioxide and bicarbonates in the blood, and these two are so balanced that 
the pH is just on the alkaline side of neutrality. This balance may be 
expressed as an equation: H (hydrogen-ion-coiicentration) =gK. 
where K is a constant. An addition of a trace of acid or alkali 
will disturb the balance by increasing or decreasing its numerator or 
denominator and make the pH move towards th*'' acid or alkaline side 
^of neutrality. The tissues and especially the higher centres in the 
medulla are extremely sensitive to the slightest changes in the hydrogen- 
ion-concentration of the blood, and any change in the relative propor- 
tions of H and OH ions which will take the pH of the blood to the acid 
side of neutrality will be met with rapid fatal results. Under ordinary 
conditions, therefore, intravenous Injection of any acid solution would 
have been impossible. The blood, however, contains certain substances 
called 'buffers' which play an important part in maintaining the pH 
of the blood at a constant level. The mechanism by which the neutrality 
of the blood is maintained is described in detail in chapter on acidosis 
and alkalosis. 

The balance of pH is so delicately maintained, that ordinary injection 
of drugs which are distinctly acid or alkaline produce no permanent 
change in the reaction of tbe blood. If, however, the rate of injection is 
'rapid, the buflers present may not be able to keep the balance intact. 

(i?) Volume of the blood. The volume of the blood is another im- 
portant Subject for detailed study in ccmnection with intravenous 
therapy. It is a well-known fact that the blood volume remains fairly 
cjmstant despite influences which tend to alter it. After a severe 
ilhe volmne of the blood is made up by gradual imbibi- 
Wo^i of Ituid frpm tlie tissues. Again when large quantities of saline 
jirnktions are iiiSiected into l^e circulation, the total blood volume does 

about 100 to 200 c.cm. of normal 
produce a rise iu arterial pressure pro- 
flnid, therefore, must be acoom- 
vaactttor systeuS, Xlicre may be 
' ^piamie8'‘tO',make room for the extra 
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volume of fluid or the fluid may pass out of the circulation into 
the tissues as lymph. Both factors appear to operate simultaneously. 
Immediately after such a transfusion an increased fullness in the vessels 
of the mucous membrane and retina can be observed. The fluid 
portions of the blood, however, rapidly pass from the blood vessels to 
the tissues giving rise to oedema, if the quantity of the fluid transfused 
is very large. This oedema might set in in such vital organs as the 
lungs and may produce serious respiratory distress or even death. 

(d) Alr^embolism. The question of the entry of air into the circula- 
tion may be briefly reviewed here. It is a matter of common observation 
in laboratories that small quantities of air introduced into the circulation 
do not have any deleterious effect on an animal. On the other hand, 
injection of large quantities of air is the quickest and surest method 
of killing an animal; 5 c.cm. of air suddenly introduced into the vein^ 
of a rabbit will produce fatal results within 2 or 3 minutes. If, however, 
the air is introduced slowly the animal does not die. If 5 to 10 c.cm. 
of air are injected abruptly into the vein of a cat, an immediate fall in 
blood pressure to zero is produced. The churning of blood and air in 
the heart produces froth, and sudden heart failure may occur due ton 
very small quantities of blood entering the coronary arteries with con- 
sequent impairment of the nutrition of the heart. It must be realised, 
however, that in order to produce such result in man, the quantity of 
air introduced must be very large. Five to 10 c.cm. of air, even when 
introduced suddenly, will be rapidly absorbed by the blood and will 
produce no deleterious effects whatsoever. 

Choice of drugs lor injection. The selection of the salt to 
be given when several salts of an alkaloid are available should 
depend upon the solubility of the salt and its rate of diffusi- 
bility. Generally, the hydrochlorides are more soluble and more 
diffusible than the sulphates because of the smaller size of their 
molecules. Another point in favour of hydrochlorides is that 
HCl combines with the calcium of the blood, forming calcium 
chloride which is soluble. The calcium content of the blood 
will, therefore, not be affected. If a sulphate is given, the in- 
soluble calcium sulphate which is produced will be precipitated 
and will deprive the heart of its proper calcium requiremeWs. 
The chemical changes, such as these occurring in the blood, 
however, are so insignificant with ordinary injections that their 
effects are negligible in view of the large volume of the blood 
in circulation. 

Some salts such as the pentavalent compounds of antimony 
produce a precipitate in the blood. This precipitate may 
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produce respiratory distress but the symptoms pass o5 rapidly and 
generally produce ho untoward effects. Substances like 
salvarsan are not soluble in neutral watery solutions and there- 
fore the blood cannot hold them in complete solution. They 
circulate in the blood in a semi-colloidal state. 

Indications. The following are some of the chief indica- 
tions for the administration of drugs by the intravenous route. 

1. As an emergency measure when rapidity of action is 
desirable. A few examples may be given to illustrate the 
point; — (a) For combating acidosis in the body, e.g., in diabetic 
coma, the intravenous infusion of saline, sodium bicarbonate, 
insulin, etc., may save the patient’s life, (b) In severe forms of 
tetany, intravenous injections of calcium may prevent death. 
(c) In auricular fibrillation with impending death, an intra- 
venous injection of strophanthin may act Mjc a charm, {d) In 

•malignant malaria, intravenous administration of quinine pro- 
duces rapid curative effects, (e) Neglected and severe cases of 
diphtheria often demand the intravenous use of antitoxin, and 
sometimes respond to it favourably. 

2. When greater intensity of action is desired than 
can be secured by other methods of administration. Arsenicals 
are given in syphilis by this route to produce an effective con- 
centration in the blood. Antitetanic, antimeningococcic and 
antistreptococcic sera (especially for scarlet fever) are sometimes 
given intravenously to produce stronger action than can be 
obtained when given subcutaneously. Non-specific proteins, 

. when used to induce protein shock, are best given into the 
vein, e.g., typhoid vaccine in chronic arthritis. 

3. To secure direct action on the infecting organisms 
within the blood stream, e,g,, quinine in malignant malaria, 
mercuroqhrome 220 soluble, gentian violet and colloidal metals 
in septicaemia. 

4. To avoid initation and destruction of tissue likely to 

• ^ such as arsenicals and antimonials, when 

the Vbitufie of the fluid is large it is better to 
V': ^ intirnnusc^larly. oi*'i subcutaneously, 

j large. quantities 
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of saline can be given under the breast and in the loose areolar 
tissues of the axilla, the procedure is very painful and should 
be avoided as far as possible. 

Advantages over other modes of administration. 1. Preci- 
sion of dosage. This can only be attained by injecting a drug 
straight into the blood stream. There is no certainty what 
amount of a drug administered orally is going to be absorbed 
finally into the circulation. 

2. Absence of gastro-iiitestinal irritation : Arsenicals and 
antimonials cannot be given by the mouth. 

3. Stability of the drug, c.g., adrenaline and many 
hormones are rendered inert when given by the oral route. 

4. Prompt action. 

5. Avoiding irritation or destruction of tissue when given 

by subcutaneous or intramuscular method. • 

Disadvantages and contra*indications. Intravenous niedica- 
tion*should not be resorted to if a drug can be effectively given 
by any of the other routes, as there are many risks attached to 
this form of medication. There is a growing tendency on the 
part of medical practitioners to resort to intravenous injec- 
tions when the utility of this method is doubtful. This is 
to be strongly deprecated. The injection of foreign substances 
into the blood stream should, always be considered a serious 
undertaking and the advantages and disadvantages should be 
carefully weighed before it is actually practised. The risks of 
intravenous injection frequently outweigh its probable benefits in 
(a) greatly delxlitated patients, (h) the aged, (c) patients -with 
hypertension and arteriosclerosis, (d) patients suspected of bring 
subject to anaphylactic reactions, e.g., asthma, lurticaria, sensi- 
tiveness to drugs. Furthermore, the injection of substances 
likely to disturb or produce a subversion of the delicate physio- 
logitsd Wlance of the blood is contra-indicated. Substances 
marlcedly add or alkaline in reaction, imperfectly purified subs- 
tances, substance which do not dissolve in water, haemolytic 
^ents, emiilrions of fats aitd oils sri up untoward effects 
which ifiay be sericrias- 
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Technique of intravenous injection. The best veins to choose are 
those at the bend of the elbow, but if the patient is well covered these 
veins may be buried in fat and it may be easier to puncture one of the 
veins on the back of the hand. The latter are very moveable and it is 
often very difficult to puncture the vein, even when the needle is through 
the skin, as it recedes in front of the advancing needle and then 
suddenl}’’ slips away from it. There is a large vein at the back of the 
wrist running over the outer side of the head of the radius between the 
tendons of the extensor carpi radialis longus and of the extensor policis 
brevis which is extremely useful, especially in children, in whom it is 
often as big as the lUtle finger. The vein is not usually blue but can 
very easily be felt, and if congestion is caused it will stand out very 
prominently. The disadvantages in using this vein are that the skin 
over it is usually tough and there is a nerve just under it which may 
be accidentally injured. 

The skin over the vein should be sterilised with alcohf*t. If iodine 
is used it must be washed off with alcohol, otherw‘«»‘ it will increase the 
difficulty of seeing the vein. Washing the skin with xylol will increase 
the visibility of the veins but this is seldom necessary. Engorgement is 
caused by putting a rubber ligature round the arm above the point at 
which the vein is to be punctured. This ligature must be tight enough 
to stop the venous return but not tight enough to stop the arterial 
flow to the limb. Further congestion may be caused by gentle upward 
massage or by rapid extensor and flexor movements of the limb by the 
patient. The patient should be either lying down or sitting at a table 
with the elbow on a small pillow. The S3rringe should be held in the 
right hand at an angle of about fifteen degrees with the skin surface 
and entered upwards and along the long axis of the vein. The point 
may enter the vein immediately or the vein may slip to one side ; in 
the latter case the point of the needle must be made to follow the vein, 
pressing Into the side of the vein until it is pierced. Directly the vein 
*is punctured, • blood will enter into the barrel of the syringe, which 
been previously loaded with the dose that is lo be injected. The congest- 
ing band is now released and the solution slowly injected. The injections 
should in all cases be given as slowly as possible ; not less than two full 
minutes should be taken over the injection of a maximum dose. When 
once the point of the needle is in the lumen of the vein, every efiort 
must be to prevent its either slipping out again or being pushed 
Ihrqngh the opposite wall of the vein. During the loosening of the 
. O^^Wetion the preying home of the plunger the operating hand 
steadied by being rested on the arm of the patient. If at any 
there is ahy doubt as to whether the point 
yfAn, the operatic can satisfy himself by 
the 'plunger again.. E the neldle ,is still in position 
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blood will again flow into the S 3 nringe. Great care must be taken that 
no air escapes into the vein from the syringe. 

The syringe that is used must be all glass or glass and metal. 
The smaller the syringe, the easier it will be to give the injection. A 
5 c.cm. syringe will generally be found the most useful one for this 
purpose. 

In children, who are very likely to wriggle during the operation, a 
good method is to hold the syringe in the right hand and with the left 
hand grip the arm so that the back of the elbow lies in the hollow of 
the hand and the first two fingers and the thumb can be approximated 
in front of the elbow; as the needle is passed into the vein the barrel 
of the syringe is gripped between the fingers and thumb of the left 
hand so that the syringe and the arm cannot possibly move independent- 
ly. It will not be found necessary to grip so tightly that the venous 
flow is stopped. 

The drugs used must be of established purity determined by 
chemical or biological methods and should be freely soluble in ordinary 
solvents. Substances which are imperfectly soluble* should on no account 
be injected! into the vein unless they are in a colloidal state. 

The solution, (a) The water used for the solution of the agent to 
be injected must always be freshly distilled. Ordinary commercial 
distilled waters should be avoided, if possible, as they are liable to 
produce rigors and temperature. Besides, there is every chance of 
ordinary distilled water turning acid immediately after distillation, 
owing chiefly to the absorption of CO^ from the atmosphere, 

(b) Sterility of the solution just before injection is essential. This 
may be attained by autoclaving the solution if there is no chance of 
the drug breaking up by heat. 

(c) The possibility of decomposition of the solution should be borne in 
mind. Heat converts a part of NaHCO, into a much more caustic and 
alkaline carbonate. Such substances as strophanthin are decomposed 
when their solutions are put up in soft glass ampoules, owing to the 
liberation of alkali from the glass. The physician should see if hard 
glass has been used for such ampoules before giving the injection. 

(d) The reaction of the solution is important. All solutions for 
intravenous use should conform as closely as possible to the reaction of 
the normal blood which is slightly on the alkaline side of neutrality 
{pH 7.4). 

(a) Solutions should always be as nearly isotonic with the blood 
os possible whenever the volume of fluid to be injected is large. 
Exception to this are conditions such as cholera and high intracranial 
pressure, when hypertonic solutions are necessary. 

(/) The rate of injection of the solution should be slow in order that 
the circulation is not overwhelmed with large volumes of the fluid 
which it cannot cope with rapidly. Injection at a slow r^ts is specially 
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important in connection with potent drugs like arsenicals, and anti- 
monials. 

(g) The temperature of the solution should he approximately that 
of the body, otherwise unpleasant reactions 'might result. 

Reactions and dangers. There are various risks attendant 
on intravenous therapy and in order to avoid them, those using 
the method should thoroughly familiarize themselves with the 
details of the technique. When it is realised how well the 
equilibrium in the blood is maintained, the grave consequences 
of its disturbance, the relative ease with which it may be upset 
and the serious accidents which may follow, will be obvious. 

Dangers from the solution used. Anaphylactoid pheno* 
mena evidenced by rigors, chill, vomiting, sweating and 
pyrexia. Rigors and fever may follow immediately after intra- 
venous injection, especially if large volumes of substances like 
, saline or glucose are given. Such reacticms are very disturbing 
and their real nature is not clear. Seibert (1925) ^owed that 
distilled water frequently contains a pyrogenous body which is 
the product of its contamination with living organisms. This 
pyrogen is produced by the growth of the organisms and is not 
present in freshly distilled water. The water used should there- 
fore be freshly distilled, unless it is properly preserved. The 
other view is that the anaphylactic reactions are the result of 
physico-chemical disturbances in the plasma set up by rapid 
changes in the blood. The temperature of the fluid at the time 
qf its entrance into the vein is also important. It should be 
realised that the temperature of the solution in the funnel or 
' glass barrel used in the gravity method is not the same as that 
at the tip of the needle, for the solution cools down during its 
passage through the rubber tubing. 

Dagger from the agent employed. No agent should be 
used for intravenous injection which has got any deleterious 
effect on the , oi^c^l^tion and is therefore likely to produce 
dangerous Rendle Short has described a dangerous 

thd intravenous use of sodium chloride in large 
ij If the quantity injected is very large— 10 gm. 

:pf ■ ^ plethoraK,^ is Hkely to be 

:the total volume 'of the blood. 
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It has also been shown that the specific gravity falls from 1064 
to 1054 after an injection; the kidneys and lymph channels 
promptly excrete the excess of fluid and may overshoot the 
mark, so that eventually the si)ecific gravity may rise to 1067 ; 
the total blood is less in bulk and even more concentrated than 
it was before. This does not occur if the suppl\^ of fluid is 
kept up by administering saline per rectum. 

If the kidneys are not capable of excreting water and salt 
quickly enough, there will be water-logging and some degree of 
dropsy may occur. This may take the form of fatal oedema of 
the lungs. This danger has frequently been met with following 
saline transfusion, especially in patients with nephritis. 

Thrombosis and embolism. These conditions have fre- 
quently been mentioned as the most dangerous outcome of 
intravenous therapy, and numerous instances of death following 
thromboas and embolism of the pulmonary capillaries have been • 
recorded. It is possible that sudden death might follow 
intravascular clotting and an embolus might stop the heart 
at any moment by blocking the coronary arteries. But 
serious results attributable to tlirombosis or embolism are seldom 
met with in practice and one or two bul)bles of air injected 
with the solution in the syringe do not produce ‘air embolism.' 
Nevertheless there is a chance of thrombosis starting at the site 
of injection, if the agent injected is suflSciently irritant to cause 
damage to the endothelial lining of the vein. To prevent this, 
an additional quantity of saline slfoald be injected to wash 
down the irritant drug. This is the usual practice with drugs 
like salvarsan. 

Aswiated dangers. These are not directly due to the 
injection but are the results of faulty technique, occurring 
especially with those who are not experienced in the art of 
intravenous injection. The injection of drugs like arsenic, anti- 
mbny, calcium and. iodine, in the perivascular tissues is 
fraught with serious results in the shape of acute inflammation . 
and abscess formation requiring surgical intervention. Fibrosis 
(local) leading to limitation of movement ol the elbow joint is 
not an unusual cmnpbcation. Tetanus ia also Itnown ia have 
oc«;tuT<^ as a result of ;in|ection ^perfot^ly sterilised. 
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syringe and needle or improper attention to sterilisation of skin. 
All these dangers can be prevented with proper care and atten- 
tion on the part of medical practitioners. 

INTRAVENOUS THERAPY 

A host of drugs are now being used in intravenous 
therapy and an enumeration of all these preparations is not 
necessary. The list of such drugs has been rapidly growing of 
late years with the introduction of new remedies, mostly the 
outcome of chemotherapeutic research. A systematic account 
of all these drugs is difficult, for all of them have not been 
studied with sufficient thoroughness. The important drugs in 
use can be classified as follows : — 

1 . Substances that bring about a change in the blood 
condition. 

(a) Change in volume — saline, glucose, blood transfusion, 

etc. 

(b) Cha'nge in reaction — sodium bicarbonate. 

(c) Change in coagulability — calcium chloride. 

2 . Specific agents against protozoal oiganisms — cinchona 
alkaloids, emetine, compounds of antimony, arsenic and 
mercury. 

3. Agents used against bacterial organisms — dyes, iodine, 
hexamihe. 

4. Immunity-producing agents, — sera, vaccines. 

5. Aneestbetic agents — hedonal, magnesium sulphate, 

.evipan-sodium. 

6 . Agents that cause sclerosis of the veins — ^phenol, etc. 

7. Diagnostic agents — uroselectan B, sodium-tetra-iodo- 
phenoiphthalein. 

i. SUBSTiNeES THAT BRING ABOUT A CHANGE IN " 
THE BLOOD CONDinON 

' ' latiavMans ^Ine InfaiBltni. latravenons administration of saline 
s^timt U'' ndth aucli tnarveUona resttlts that it is considered 

trinniidis 0 f in^tveim^s thei^y. ;'I(S|^applicatioa has come 
tM ■•toMtoiifehf' 'Ofr'-vwnnd shock during the, recent 
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War. The successful application of saline in the treatment of cholera 
has made it the most popular remedy. Every medical man in the 
tropics should, therefore, be familiar with the technique of injection. 

The chief indications for intravenous saline infusion are: (a) To 
increase blood volume, (b) to combat toxaemia and (c) to effect 
dehydration. 

(a) Intravenous injection of saline is pre-eminently indicated in 
conditions of surgical shock. This condition is characterised by a fall 
in blood pressure and paralysis of the capillaries, so that all the blood 
in the circulation accumulates in the splanchnic area. The heart does 
not get sufficient blood to pump into the systemic circulation and the 
higher centres of the brain suffer. In this condition, a saline infusion 
by restoring the failing circulation, might prove of immense benefit to 
the patient. Sometimes, however, the results of a saline transfusion are 
disappointing, owing jjossibly to increased capillarj^ permeability which 
permits fluids, salts and even plasma proteins to leak out of the blood 
vessels into the tissues. To combat this difficulty, Bayliss, during the 
Great War resorted to colloidal solutions containing gum acacia. Such 
solutions were apparently more effectively retained than simple chloride 
solutions and the procedure was considered life-saving in many 
instances. Bayliss claimed that by this means disastrous results can 
be prevented even when the blood corpuscles are reduced to half their 
original number, a reduction otherwise fatal. As acacia is a colloid 
and the blood vessels are impermeable to colloids, it attracts or retains 
water in the blood. Doubts have, however, been expressed regarding 
the safety and efficacy of this procedure. Hanzlik and his collaborators 
found intravenous injection of gum acncia solutions harmful and 
dangerous. These dangers could probably be avoided by greater care 
in the selection of the gum used and the preparation of the solutions. 
This form of therapy has not been used much during recent years. 

Intravenous saline infusion is again the best form of treatment in 
cholera. Cholera is characterised by excessive vomiting and purging, 
and consequently there is tremendous loss of water from the system. 
The blood becomes thick and the specific gravity rises; in fact, 
dehydration may be so marked that the delicate cells of the body 
suffer serious injury from water starvation. If at this juncture, the 
fluid loss is compensated by liberal quantities of saline solution, the 
crisis can be avoided in most cases. A good deal of care is necessary 
to determine the amount of saline to be Injected. An excessive quantity 
of saline Introduced into the circulation at a rapid rate may give rise to 
oedema of the lungs and right heart failure in certain cases. A simple 
way suggested for avoiding these ^fljfficulties is to introduce the saline 
afto determining the specific gravity of the blood. A litre of normal 
saline for evexy unit rise of specific gravity above WWO is considered a 
safe quantity, provided no other complications are present: \ 
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The disadvantage of normal saline is that it passes out of the 
circulation very quickly and the improvement obtained h short-lived. 
As in cases of surgical shock, Bayliss* gum saline transfusion is not 
particularly advantageous, as the aim of treatment in cases of cholera 
is to antagonise the tissue thirst rather than to increase the blood volume 
through the agency of a non-diffusible colloid. Rogers successfully 
used hypertonic saline containing 120 grains of sodium chloride to 
one pint of water., This procedure obviates the necessity of frequent 
repetition of injection to keep up the blood volume, as a hypertonic 
solution does not pass out of the circulation as quickly as normal saline. 

(b) Saline solutions are administered intravenously to combat various 
forms of toxaemia. The toxaemia resulting from high intestinal obstruc- 
tion and stasis is associated with marked dehydration and concentration 
of the blood. Here, a litre of a 1.0 per cent, solution of sodium chloride 
is given intravenously two to three times a day, with striking improve- 
ment. Similar gratifying results after saline infusions are also obtained 
in cases of gastro-jejunostomy and cholecystectomy where toxsemic 
symptoms have supervened after operation. At .cr excessive burns and 

* gas poisoning the tissues suffer from marked dehydration, and in these 
conditions intravenous saline infusions have sometimes been of remark- 
able utility. 

(c) Of late years, intravenous injections of hypertonic saline solu- 
tions have been largely used for reduction of increased intracranial 
tension. This is important in brain surgery and the procedure has 
made many operations on the cerebrum possible, which otherwise could 
not have been attempted for fear of causing post operative hernia of 
the meninges. It has been pointed out that it is possible to diminish 
the intracranial pressure by the injection of a 35 per cent, solution of 
sodium chloride into the blood stream and that tin’s is accompanied 
by a reduction in the cerebrospinal fluid pressure, Malone has success^ 
fully used a strong salt solution to control excessive intra-cranial tension 

* and for the relief of ^tension headaches,’ such as may occur in persons 
suffering from cerebral tumours. The effects appear to be due to the 
osmotic pressure of bj'pertonic solutions which causes withdrawal of 
fluid from the tissues generally, and probably also decreases the forma- 
tion of cerebro-spinjEd fluid. 

In^venotts Glucose 

r , Administiution of glucose soluticoi has 

f of ostsidieraWe importance as a rational 

'^icii^* cbst^rics and surgery. 
varkki psth^ogical states for 
Aa, ^ nutrisnt 
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in undernutrition, it has been widely employed. It was ori- 
ginally employed for its diuretic action. Many people use it 
for the combined purposes of nutrition and prevention of 
acidosis in patients suffering from vomiting or shock or in 
gastro-intestinal disorders. 

Dosage. The average dose for an adult is about one gm. per 
kilogram of body weight. An average adult weighs between 50 and 
75 kg. so that 75 gm. can be given as the initial dose, subsequent 
doses being 50 gm. 

Solvent. The glucose given by this route should be chemically 
pure and should be dissolved in freshly double-distilled, uncontaminated 
water and not in salt solution or sodium bicarbonate solution, as has 
been sometimes recommended. In the preparation of a single dose, 
50 gm. of the glucose is carefully weighed and then dissolved in 200 
c.cm. of freshly distilled water, using only glassware which has been 
thorouhgly washed in distilled water. Before sterilisation the solution 
should be filtered at least five or six times to remove tiny particles of 
dust or cotton fibres. For the sake of simplicity in making any 
necessary calculations for dilutions it is convenient to have each flask 
contain 25 gm. of glucose in 100 c.cm. of water (25 per cent.) or a 
half dose. 

Fredi double-distilled water is used for preparing glucose 
solution for intravenous injections and as a diluent of the more 
concentrated solutions in ampoules now on the market. 

Concentration of solution. A 25 per cent, solution (50 gm. 
in 200 c. cm. of water) is the generally desirable strength. A 
6 per cent, solution was at first used, but the concentration 
has been gradually increased up to this point, as the direct 
result of the observation that the stronger the stdution the 
more rapid and lasting are the effects. Moreover, some ex- 
tremely unpleasant consequences have followed in some in- 
stances, notably in pneumonia, when the vascular system has 
t^n rapidly overloaded by a large volume of weak glpcose 
s(dution. It is apparent that if the solution is weak a large 
amount nmst be given in order to cany a therapeutic dose of 
the glucose. It is, we believe, a distinct advantage to use a 
Strongly hypertonic solution because, its h3rpertonicit7 actually 
favours a more rapid inter-change: between the tissues and the 
Mood streauti so that tosdiis are ^nted, cedema tested, and 
the ati|ar stMansd ai^ unne rapidfy by tlhe’^bhaes. 
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If more fluid is required by the body, it is safer to consider 
this as an entirely separate matter and administer it as sub* 
mammary infusions of salt or weak glucose solution. 

A ten per cent, solution of glucose should be considered as 
about the lowest limit of safety in dilution and a 25 per cent, 
solution should be preferred unless there is some definite indi- 
cation for immediate and rapid administration of additional 
fluid by the blood stream route. It is quite likely that certain 
reactions are attributable to injection of an excess of distilled 
water when weaker solutions are used. 


Sterilisation. The flasks of glucose solution after being 
properly stoppered with cotton plugs in gatize and the top 
sealed with lead foil, should be sterilised in a steam steriliser 
for one-half hour at lOO^C. on three successive days. It may 
' be prepared more quickly for emergencies by being sterilised 
in an autoclave at 15 pounds pressure for twenty minutes. In 
either case sufficient space should be left between the level of 
the solution in the flask and the stopper so that the solution 
will not be forced by vacuum up against the stopper. This is 
also a precautionary measure against the possibility of splashing 
the solution against the stopper in any handling of the flasks. 

Solutions showing caramelization or sediment after sterili- 
sation shduld be discarded. 


Age of solution. Glucose solutions kept in flasks stoppered 
with cotton, or cotton and gauze, and sealed with lead foil will 
show comparatively little change in hydrogen-ion-concentration 
over a considerable period of time, even though buffer salts 
have not been added, so that solutions may be prepared in 
advance of the need for them. Flasks of glucose solution kept on 
a hibcMratory shelf fc«r six months showed practically no change 
in i^eh^ty. As a totter of fact, the greatest variation takes 
Iklace dutito course of the sterilisation of the solution and 


. ^ fairly constant. 

^ not he kept longer than four 

and the fresher the solution 
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the safer it probably is. Reactions can rarely be traced to 
those solutions that are not older than two to four weeks. 

Ampoules of glucose solution : — Ampoules of glucose (dextrose) 
solution are now on the market and have been carefully and properly 
prepared by manufacturers. Those containing preservatives should be 
avoided. 

Hospitals which are using large amounts of glucose intravenously 
find it economical to prepare their own solutions, but for small services 
or emergency work these ampoules are very useful. For convenience 
and compactness they are usually prepared as 50 per cent, solutions 
(25 gm. of glucose in 50 c.cm. of water) witli directions for diluting. 
If freshly distilled sterilised water cannot be obtained for this purpose, 
it is probably safer to inject the solution as it comes from the ampoule ^ 
even though so highly concentrated. 

Technique of administration : — An individual can utilise only 0.8 
gm. per kilo, of body weight per hour of injected glucose and 
to give more than this amount by too rapid a rate of injection 
results in its immediate excretion through the urine. Calculating from « 
the rate of utilisation, the injection should be given slowly at the rate 
of 4 c.cm. per minute for a 25 per cent, solution, and during this 
period the solution should be kept warm. The solution is ordinarily 
injected from a salvarsan tube, using a small calibre needle, and having 
the tube coiled in a basin of hot water to keep the temperature of the 
flowing fluid from 1(X)* to 110*F. 

Fresh rubber tubing should not be used until after it has been 
thoroughly washed in running water, then boiled in clean water (with- 
out sodium carbonate), again washed, and finally sterilised in an 
autoclave. Chemical contamination from new rubber tubing has been 
suggested as a cause of reaction following these injections. 

The salvarsan tube and the connecting tubes, as well as the rubber 
tubing, should be thoroughly cleansed and then sterilised in an autoclave 
because when merely boiled, sediment from water is often to be seen 
within the glass. Before beginning the injection the system should be 
rinsed out by running distilled water through the salvarsan tube, the 
rubber tubing, the connections and the needle. 

Blood Transfusion 

The method of infusing new blood, from one man or animal into 
another man, came into being as early as 1660, Since then, it has 
been practised from time to time but on account of the occurrence 
of frequent catastrophies it was entirely given up. The method 
almost received its death-blow at the hands of Willianx Hunter 
who wrote '*For practical purposes all the advantages to be gained from 
transfusion may be equally well and more readily obtahied by infusion 
of a neural saline solution of comxhon salt.’^ 
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with the difficulty of lechihciue iu performing the operation successfully, 
kept the method practically out of the therapeutic field until recently 
(1910) when Moss described the four human blood groups- Since then 
transfusion has again gained popularity and since the Great War, it has 
come to be universally recognised as a very useful therapeutic measure. 

Indications. These may be classified under four main groups. 
(1) Acute haemorrhage and anaimia. (2) Chronic anaemia, to tide the 
patient over an operation, or to benefit the condition, prolong life and 
in the hope of cure, c.g., Addisonian anaemia, anaemia of pregnancy, 
(3) In haemorrhagic diseases. (4) In general toxaemia of bacterial cr 
chemical origin. 

Acute anaemia due to haemorrhage is most successfully treated by 
blood transfusion. During the Great War it was amply proved to be a 
live-saving measure in conditions of traumatic haemorrhage and shock. 
Its value in post-parlum liaemorrhage and rupturetl ectopic gestation 
has also been widely acknowledged. Blood transfusion is now thought 
to be superior to transfusion of saline and gum solution. After 
^saline, the patient often improves for some time and then goes down 
again; after blood transfusion, on the other hand, the immediate benefit 
may not be striking but the permanent results are ensured. The reason 
of this is that transfused cells actually carry oxygen to the starved 
tissue cells, which gum saline cannot do. 

In gastro-intestinal haemorrhage, blood transfusion is distinctly use- 
ful and some authorities recommend small repeated transfusions rather 
than one large one. The fear that by increasing the arterial pressure, 
transfusion may induce bleeding from the original site of the ulcer 
seems to be unfounded, for the rise in arterial pressure is never more 
than 20 mm- of mercury and it is too transient to produce any appre- 
ciably effect. 

In chronic anaemias due to repeated small hremorrhages, debility, 
gynaecological conditions small repeated transfusions of blood have 
been employed in order to render feasible a surgical operations. Doubts 
have l>een expressed as to what extent blood transfusion does good 
in chronic anaemias. Theoretically, the problem is not so simple as 
in the case of acute haemorrhage, for the etiological factors persist and 
must be taken into account. In Addisonian anaemia, though transfusion 
has been practised a lot with the idea of supplying healthy blood with 
its hormones and antibodies so as to stimulate the activity of the bone- 
marroWi the efficacy of this procedure is doubtful. It is difficult to 
imag^Be how, anything could stimulate the blood-producing organs 
which are at fault and if they are stimulated it is probable that abnormal 
cells, ^ste^ of normal red blood cells, may be produced. 

' In tliese disea^s, transfusion is beneficial 

the necessary tteombegenic factors, fibrinogen and blood 
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platelets. If the citrate method of transfusion is used, there is no 
difficulty in spite of its anticoagulant action. 

(}) Purpura hiemorrhagica is characterised by bleeding from mucous 
surfaces, a diminution in the number of blood platelets in the shed 
blood and a prolonged bleeding time. Repeated blood transfusion was 
formerly the chief form of treatment but splenectomy is now resorted 
to. 

(n) Mdiena neonatorum. Blood transfusion is the only rational 
xind successful treatment. There are technical difficulties in performing 
blood transfusion in the new-born but if done successfully, one trans- 
fusion is sufficient in the majority of cases. Failing this, whole blood 
may be given intramuscularly. 

(///) Hfemophilia. Although the blood platelets are never 
diminished in this disease, blood transfusion is beneficial both to 
counteract amemia and to preVent bleeding during an operation. The 
luemostatic effect is supposed to be due to the introduction of fresh 
blood platelets. 

(iv) Jaundice. Transfusion has been tried in some cases of severe 
jaundice with prolonged coagulation time, as a prophylactic measure 
before surgical operations. The results however are not uniformly 
successful. 

(u) In black«water fever. Transfusion of whole blood at the time 
•of or immediately after an attack of fever is a useful therapeutic 
measure. The fear of causing more haemolysis should never be allowed 
to prevent blood transfusion in desperate cases. 

General toxaemia — bacterial or chemical. In chronic infections 
and intoxications, the value of tran.sfusion has been acknowledged. 
Chronic debilitating conditions as.sociated with malnutrition and marked 
ntimmia have been treated frequently by blood transfusion with gratify- 
ing results. These conditions are mostly the outcome of chronic septic 
absorption from some unknown focus. In sprue, which may be 
considered to be a disease produced from bacterial intoxication, blood 
transfusion has often proved beneficial. 

In acute toxiemic conditions, the general opinion is against 
blood transfusion inasmuch as the benefit derived is doubtful and 
actual harm may follow from the formation of abnormal agglutinins 
and heemolysins. It has, however, been thought by some that trans- 
fusion may increase the patient’s general resistance, possibly because 
the infused blood may happen to contain specific antibodies. With this 
idea in view, Wright and his co-wpfkers have advocated the method 
of immuno-transfusion the aim of which is to inject a blood which 
•contains a bactericidal plasma and leucocytes, for both these elements 
play a r61e in defence. In conditions of acute septicaemia, the leucocytes 
seem to be paralysed so that the injection of vaaiine, which is suffident 
to stimulate antibody formatipn under all othW conditions, is of np 
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^vail. Imtnnno-transfusion under these conditions is said to act like a 
charm. The immunisation of the donor *s blood is accomplished by 
giving him injections of vaccine, the blood in this way developing 
exalted bactericidal power. As the aim is to obtain large amounts of 
non-specific antibodies, the use of staphylococci is permissible and 
convenient, whatever may be the infecting agent of the patient. The 
increased haerao-bactericidal power of the donor’s blood is lost after 
about 48 hours, so the process has to be repeated in order to have a 
lasting effect. 

In poisoning by chemicals sucli as CO, P, etc., the introduction 
of functionally active normal cells to c«irry oxygen, while the recipient’s 
haemoglobin is fixed by CO, has long been advocated and supported 
by experimental observations. If it is done after a preliminary 
venesection it gives good results. 

Technique. Quite a number of methods of transfusion are in use. 
They fall into four main groups. 

1. Direct transfusion (arm to arm transfusion) . 

« 2. Transfusion of unmodified and defibrinated blood. 

3. Transfusion of citrated blood. 

4. Transfusion of preserved red blood corpuscles. 

(1) Direct transfusion. In this method, the radial artery of the 
donor and the basilic vein of the recipient are connected together by 
means of a thin rubber tube witli a silver canula at each end, all the 
connections being sterilised and filmed by boiling in paraffin. The 
drawbacks of this technique are ; — 

(o) It is not possible to know how much blood flows from one to 
the other, (b) It is difficult to estimate the length of time that should 
be allowed to let the blood flow, (c) Sometimes, on account of active 
venosp^m of the recipient, the blood from the donor does not flow 
properly. 


, (2) Transfusion of unmodified blood (who'e blood). There are 
three different methods—Kimpton’s, Unger’s and Dindemann’s. These 
methods came into being with the idea of obviating the difficulty of 
ascertaining the amount of blood that is being transfused in the ‘arm to 
arm’ method. The main principle on which these methods are based> 
is that thd' blood is drawn from the donor into a glass syringe with a 
stpp-^k arrangement, and is then infused into the recipient as quickly 
as possible, 

Ti^ere is ris]^ of tnassive dotting^ for some time must 

on me operatkm and consequently there is greater 
initaVa^lar thrombosis. Defibribiited blood has been used 
tjjm difficuliy the complete defibrination of 

drawn into a 
ts-d p« cent, soffium citrate 
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solution is isotonic). As the blood is flowing into the vessel, it is kept 
constantly agitated to prevent clotting. This citrated blood is then 
injected into the recipient as quickly as possible though delay .up to 
half an hour is not harmful. 

A note of warning has been sounded by some authorities as to the 
toxicity of the sodium citrate injected. It is said that it gives rise to un- 
desirable reactions and that it reduces the coagulation time of blood 
which is a distinct disadvantage when transfusion is done as a prophy- 
lactic measure before operative measures. Short (1919), however, found 
no difference in coagulation time after tlie injection of citrated blood in 
ordinary dosage (30 oz. of blood in 160 c.cin. of 3.8 per cent, sodium 
citrate solution). 

(4) Transfusion of preserved red blood cells. Recent researches 
have shown that loss of blood after severe hiemorrhage can be replactid 
just as easily and efficiently by red blood corpuscles suspended in 
IvOcke*s fluid as by fresh whole blood. The plasma cannot be preserved 
in citrate dextrose solution without the production of changes which 
might be toxic to the patient. Rous and Turner have demonstrated that 
red blood corpuscles preserved in citrated dextrose solution may be stored 
for several weeks and they still function when injected into an animal 
of the same species after a haemorrhage. If however they are kept 
too long (4 weeks in man), they do no harm, but are rapidly removed 
from the circulation and the red blood corpuscles and hsemoglobin 
come down to the original level produced by the haemorrhage. This 
method proved to be very useful during the War but it has not been 
practised in civil surgery. 

Transfusion of blood from animal into man. This method has a 
great supporter in Cruchet. He strongly advocates its use and has ad- 
duced a lot of experimental evidence in favour of the method. Accord- 
ing to him transfusion of heterologous citrated blood (animal to man) 
is almost as harmless as transfusion of homologous citrated blood from 
man to man, if the whole procedure is carried slowly. He main- 
tains that the reactions noted after blood transfusion are due more to 
rapidity of injection than to haemolysis or agglutination of the different 
elements of the blood. These claims have not been universally accepted 
and this method of heterologous transfusion has not attained any 
popularity. 

Compllcatloiis of blood translttsion. In many cases transfusion is 
followed by a minot reaction; soon after the transfusion has been 
given, the patient shivers and the temperature tises to 100*‘F. or higher. 
These small rises of temperature jbUowing transfusbn are of common 
occurrence and may be due to one fa^or or to a corntnnation of factors. 
The most frequent causey of this reaction are probably minor degi^es oi 
incompatibility of ted c^s and serum. be dealt with 
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at length below. Other causes are, a possible incompatibility of the 
white blood-cells; too rapid, too large, or too cold an injection; changes 
in the blood of the donor as a result of the presence in it of products 
of digestion, or as a result of the blood having been kept outside the 
body for a long time; changes induced by contact with foreign sub- 
stances or to undue agitation of the blood previous to its administra- 
tion. The most common complications are: — 

To the donor. The risk is insignificant. A donor can without any 
harm to himself give a pint of blood and can walk about with ease 
after the operation. In practice it is always better to enjoin rest in 
bed for a da}^ after removal of the blood. There may be a feeling of 
exhaustion and emptiness if more blood is withdrawn at one sitting. 
In America, there are lots of professional donors who allow themsel\;cs 
to be bled every 3 or 4 weeks. It has been proved by eminent w^orkers 
in America that the same donor may l^e use ! repeatedly without ill 
effects to himself, provided sufficient time is allowed for the regeneration 
of the blood. 

To the recipient. (/) Hcomolysis, If the blood ot donor does not 
niatch with the blood of the recipient. Alarming symptoms frequent- 
ly appear when the samples of blood are not compatible, due either to 
the haeymolysis of the transfused corpuscles or to their agglutination. 
There may be vomiting, dyspnoea, urticarial rash, quick weak pulse 
and perhaps convulsions and coma at the time of transfusion. Hicmo- 
globinuria niay appear after transfusion and deaths have been re- 
ported. The appearnce of these reactions naturally gave such a rude 
shock to blood transfusion therapy at the time of its inception that 
it was practically abandoned for a long time. The researches of Moss 
regarding the different blood groups have brought the method again 
into general acceptance. 

(i/) Transmission of diseases. Another risk is the communication 
of diseases, syphilis has been proved to be conveyed to the recipient,, 
and malaria might also be conveyed. 

(Hi) Faulty technique may give rise to infection; but blood being 
deffnitely bactericidal, the occurrence of this complication is very rare. 

(iv) Anaphylaxis, A phenomenon similar to anaphylaxis may some- 
times occur in patients who have undergone repeated transfusion. This 
can be controlled by selecting a donor of a group identical with that of 
th^ redpient or by using different donors each time. If however tlie 
hypersensitive state becomes apparent, the transfusion should be im« 
me^iflttely discontinued. 

groups. It is rather a strange phenomenon that the blood 
Afferent individuals, even of the same family, are not always com- 
with each other. Shortly after birth the blood takes up the 
} ^ one of the four gronps and these apparently persist 
thtoug^^ The blood of a patient of a particular 
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group can be given safeh^ to another person of that group but not 
necessarily to a person belonging to another group. 

According to Moss, there are 4 classes of bloods, designated as 
groups I, II, III, and IV. The relative proportion of these groups (in 
America) and their suitability as donors, are given in the following 
table : — 


Donor 

Percentage 

frequency 

Suitable if patient 
belongs to 

Group I. 

5 

group I. 

Group II. 

- 40 

group I. II. 

Group III. 

10 

group I. III. 

Group IV. 

45 

group I. II. III. IV. 


The easiest method of determining the blood grt)up of a donor is- 
that of Vincent in which it is necessary to keep in stock sera 
of persons of group II and group III. This is tested on a glass slide 
against the blood corpuscles of the donor. A slight agglutination 
may be easily demonstrated within 5 minutes by the naked^ 
eye. If the sera of group II and group III are not available, direct 
matching tests may be done as follow's : — The recepient’s blood is 
drawn and is separated into serum and cells. The donor^s blood is then 
drawn and is separated into serum and cells. The recipient’s cells are 
then tested for agglutination against the donor’s serum and the donor’s 
cells are tested against the recipient’s serum. If both reactions are 
negative for agglutination then the persons are of the same group. 

According to Lloyd (1926) blood grouping tests are of definite value 
in the technique of blood transfusion and should always be done where 
possible. Direct matching tests have got their utility too. Extensive 
researches during recent years have made it clear that there might be 
abnormal types (other than the 4 blood groups) and high iso-agglutinin 
titre in certain donors belonging to group IV (universal donors). So 
from the point of view of the absolute safety of the patient in the 
operation of transfusion, direct matching tests must necessarily be 
done, over and above the routine group testing. 

Intravenous sodium bicarbonate. The rationale of using alkalis 
in cases of acidosis has been much disdbesed. The hydrogen-ion-con- 
ceiitration of the blood under physiological conditions is always kept 
constant. It is only under pathological conditions that the alkali reserve 
of the blood undergoes some change, for various errors in metabolism and 
deficiency of oxygen result in the production of an excess of fixed acid 
and this is neutralised at the expense of alkali reserve. This exhaustion 
of the alkali reserve may be replenished by the administration of alkalis, 
preferably in the form of bicarbonates which are less toxic. For intraven- 
ous medication sodium bicar^nate may be used in a per cent, solution. 
The usual prophylactic dcse being 3 to S gm. It must be noted here 
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that the heat of sterilisatiou drives off some of the and thus 
converts part of the bicarbonate into carbonate. This being highly 
corrosive to the subcutaneous tissue, great care should be taken to 
prevent any escape of the solution into the subcutaneous tissue when 
giving the injection. 

Intravenous calcium. Calcium lias been used very commonly by the 
intravenous route. A brief description of its uses and indications will 
therefore be useful. 


The role of calcium in the body is not very clearly understood. It 
may be regarded, in one sense, as a very inert substance inasmuch 
as it is deposited in large amounts in normal tissues with a sluggish 
metabolism, such as bonesj quiescent tuberculous foci, areas of fat 
necrosis and walls of degenerated arteries. The withdrawal of 
calcium from the body, on the other hand, ushers in symptoms of tetany. 
It is evident then that calcium is essential to the system. Howell has 
shown that the addition of calcium to perfusion fluid induces the 
Isolated mammalian heart to beat more energetically and its complete 
^removal puts a stop to the cardiac systole. Another important property 
of calcium is its influence on the clotting of the blood. 

Uses, The property of calcium to stimulate the heart has been 
made use of in therapeutics in the treatment of various cardiac condi- 
tions. It has been used intravenously in pneumonia and in diphtheria 
to stimulate the heart enfeebled by the toxins of these infections. Its 
utility in these conditions is however doubtful. Great caution is re- 
quired as in certain cases it has been known to give rise to throm- 
bosis and other complications. 


Calcium activates the fibrin ferment to induce clotting, and for this 
property it has been used universally to stop haemorrhage. Administra- 
tion of calcium by the intravenous route is considered to be the best, 
as absorption by the oral route is slow and uncertain especially when 
the haemorrhage is severe and from inaccessible sources (e.g, gastric 
.and duodenal haemorrhage). Calcium [s also used as a prophylactic 
measure before operative interference in weak and anx*mic individuals 
in whom there is chance of free bleeding at the time of operation. 

Tetany is pre-eminently a calcium deficiency disease and in grave 
case.s of this disease wdien ^e patient is troubled with incessant con- 
vulsions, intravenous injections of calcium are of great help and mav 
actually save the life of patients. 


Injections of calcium are beneficial in tuberculosis of the lungs and 
particularly m tuberculous haemoptysis. AdmitiiSttstiQn of calcium 
^ manifestations of tuberculosis. The night 

jfl^ssaiit coughing and the diarrhoea of intestinal tuber. 

of action Is not dear, as 
^ "“*‘**^ delrttrlons eiiects on the 
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Dosage. Calcium chloride, being an easily soluble salt, is most 
commonly given by the intravenous route. Recently, calcium gluconate 
has also been given intravenously. CoUosal calcium is also given in 
this way but it is better to avoid it as it is likely to produce embolism. 

It is always advisable to use the hypertonic solutions, as these are 
•endowed with a greater degree of haemostatic action than isotonic 
:solutions. A. 10 per cent, solution is very useful and of this 5 c.cni. 
may be given without untoward effects. Ten c.cm. of a 10 per cent, 
solution have also been frequently injected but may lead to ventricular 
fibrillation. 

Dangers and reactions. When calcium is injected into a vein, great 
care must be taken to inject it as slowly as possible. Rapid injection 
and concentrated solutions produce a sensation of intolerable heat 
inside the body and the patient is apt to become restless during the 
operation. Ordinarily this sensation passes off in a minute or so, large 
doses are known to produce depression, ventricular fibrillation and 
immediate collapse. The depression of blood pressure which is an 
accompanying factor might also account for the collapse. Calcium 
chloride is an irritant fluid and if the solution escapes outside the veinf 
•severe pain and necrosis of the surrounding tissues is likely to be 
produced. 

Intravenous hydrochloric acid. Intravenous injections of 1 ; 1000 to 
1: 1500 hydrochloric acid have been tried in the treatment of disease. 
Appreciable leucocytosis is undoubtedly produced by such injections but 
clinical benefit from such treatment is completely lacking. 

2. SPECIFIC AGENTS AGAINST PROTOZOAL ORGANISMS 

, Intravenous medication of specific remedies against proto- 
zoal infections is dealt with in Part III. 

3. AGENTS USED AGAINST BACTERIAL ORGANISMS 

Intravenous Iodine. Intravenous administration of iodine has now 
a definite place in therapy. The evolution of the idea of injecting iodine 
into a vein is purely empirical, its external antiseptic action suggesting 
its use internally. No rational explanation of the nature of the action 
of iodine given intravenously is available. The idea that the action of 
iodine in the blood stream is almost identical with its external action 
cannot hold ground in view the fact that ordinary therapeutic doses 
are ne^er capable of attaining a lethal concentration for bacteria in the 
blood stream. One grain d iodine (contained in about 2 c.cm. of 
tincture of iodine B. P., the usual therapeutic dose) in 5 litres pf the blood 
cannot have any direct antiseptic action. There must therefore be 
other factors responsible for the effects which are produced. The 
view that iodine stimulates the thyroid gland and tht^eby produces its 
beneficial resnlts is now generally accepted. Assuming that the thyroid 
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gland plays a part and the action is an indirect one, small doses of 
iodine ought to act as well as large doses. It has been shown from case 
records, however, that larger doses (i.c., 2 c.ciii. of tincture of iodine) 
give decidedly better results than smaller ones. The present position 
of our knowledge reg.arding the rationale of the intravenous injection of 
iodine is thus not quite clear. There is however always a marked 
leucocytosis after intravenous injections of iodine. This might explain 
the beneficial results, for increase in leucocytes means an increase in 
the resistance and fighting powers of the body. 

Uses, Injections of iodine have l>eeu used in the following con- 
ditions : 

Septiciemia. Tincture of iotiine in distilled water or aqueous^ 
solution of iodine has been used in plague septica?mia with gratifying 
results. It has been given an extensive trial by various workers and 
the consensus of opinion is that intravenou., injections of iodine are 
perhaps the best remedy against plague. After one to two injections, 
the general condition of the patient improves, the doicrium disappears 
and the temperature shows a marked tendency to <urn to normal. In 
iinfluenzal septicflcmia, erysipelas and typhoid fever, it has also been 
used with gcxid results. As a matter of fact, iodine intravenously has 
been and is still being used empirically in almost all cases of remittent 
pyrexia of unknown origin characterised by delirium and rigors, ami 
most cases are said to respond favourably. 


Pyaemia. In p 3 ^aeniic conditions follow’ing septic tonsils and sinus 
trouble, chronic hip diseases, aboi^on and other puerperal conditions, 
iodine intravenously is one of the most potent remedies we have at 
our disposal. Bell (1924) recommended iodine instead of vaccine in 
places where bacteriological facilities are not available, and he eyen 
asserts that iodine will probahlj^ replace vaccine therap\' in pyfemia. 

in lobar pneumonia, postoperative pneumonia and similar lung 
conditions iodine is of great value. It not only clears up the local 
condition in the lungs, but also improves the general toxaemia which 
is so frequently associated with tliese conditions. The leucocytosis 
which is set up might account for the beneficial effects which arc 
produced. 

Joint troiiVes like synovitis and arthritis. lo'Iiiie has been used in 
synovitis of the joints with beneficial results. 

Chronic ulcers Including corneal ulcers. These conditions some- 
times respond very well to iodine treatment. 

.limlarla and kala*^azar. Injections of iodine have been tried in both 
diseasejs by Bracho (1923) with indefinite results. Other workers 
’hive definitely found them to be useless. 


Iodine intravenously has been found to ;be of no value 
in : s^hilis, although potassium mdide is very e^cacio'is in certain 
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Goitre. RedSi (1927) has recorded a few cases of improvement iu 
goitre by the use of sodium iodide in the China hills. 

Dosage. Tincture of iodine diluted in distilled water and aqueous 
solution of iodine are both used for intravenous medication. The 
B. P. tincture is more convenient, as it is always available and does 
not require special preparation. Most people, however, use the aqueous 
solution with the idea that there is less chance of thrombosis at the 
site of the injection. Both the preparations, however, are equally effec- 
tive. One c.cm. of tincture iodine diluted with 2 to 5 c.cm. of distilled 
water is the dose ordinarily given, the maximum dose being 2.0 c.cm. 
diluted with 10 c.cm. of distilled water. 

The acjueous solution of iodine contains iodine crystals 24 grains, 
potassium iodide 36 grains, dissolved in one ounce of distilled water. 
One to 2 c.cm. of this can safely l)e given (1 c.cm. equals approximately 
1 grain of iodine). This solution might be further diluted according 
to the condition of the patient and the discretion of the physician. 

Dangers and reactions. There arc no serious risks attendant on 
these injections. Frequently after an injection febrile reactions asso- 
ciated with rigors set in. These do not require any special treatment 
excepting rest, hot drinks and warm blankets. Urticaria and iodisni 
have been recorded from time to time but these occur very rarely, 
ihronil)osis of the vein at the site of iujectibn is due to faulty technique 
and with care can be avoided. 

Hexamine (urotropin). Hexamiiie or hexamethylenetetramine is a 
compound prepared by the interaction of ammonia and formaldehyde. 
Hexamine derives its usefulness in tnerapeutics from its property of 
easily liberating the latter substance from its combination. This libera- 
tion is brought about either by the action of heat or bv weak acids, 
Hexamine is usually given per os and is a valuable urinary antiseptic 
as formaldehyde is easily liberated in the urinary passages. There is 
also a chance of the formaldehyde being liberated in the stomach by its 
interaction w’ith the acid of the gastric juice. It is therefore suggested 
that it should be given by the intravenous route ; the blood being 
alkaline, hexamine will not be broken up in it. 

Uses. In septic conditions of the genito-urinary tract, 
cystitis and pyelitis, hexamine intravenously is now used universally 
W’ith ver\' satisfactory results, B. coH infections clear up very rapidly. 
Gonococcal cystitis also responds favourably in most cases. The usual 
dosage employed is 5 to 10 exm^ of a 10 per cent, solution. In acute 
cases, pain, fever and dysuria disappear after one or two injections. 
In chronic cases more injections are required, the treatment being 
Combined with saline diuretics and local bladder washes. 

B.coll septkaBinia. Hexamine has been used with satisfactory 
results in these conditions. B, coli septicaemia is the usual outcome 
of primary infection of the genito-urinary tract and is especially: 
common during the puerfierlntti- It sometimes appears in a very 
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virulent form and is not amenable to any form of treatment exceptinjj: 
hexamine intravenously. Stronger solutions of hexamine (20 per cent.) 
have been tried in these conditions on alternate days, without any 
untoward efiects. 

Influenza. Intravenous injections of liexamme were extensively 
used during the influenza epidemic of 1918. One or two injections 
were enough to control the temperature and the general condition of 
the patient improved; the naso-pharyngeal catarrh and muscular pain 
disappeared very quickly. Complications like broncho-pneumonia were 
miknowu in cases treated with hexamine. 

Encephalitis lethargica and meningitis. Hexamine has been tried 
in encephalitis lethargica, especially during the acute stage in doses 
of 5 c.cm. of a 20 per cent, solution daily for 10 days, with beneficial 
results. In cerebrospinal meningitis too it has been used extensively. 

Mastoiditis and sinusitis. Hexamine has been tried in the treat- 
ment of all inflammatory conditions of the mastoid and the sinuses. 
Such cases usually react well in the early stages but >\hcii there is 
actual formation of pus, surgical intervention ‘v the only rational 
treatment. 

Scabies complicated with suppurative lesions all over the body has 
been treated with hexamine injections. Although the drug does not 
act on die causative organisms, it helps to clear up the suppurative 
condition. The routine suggested is to give 10 per cent, solution in 
normal saline in doses of 10 c.cm. daily for 3 to 4 consecutive days. 
'I'he external lesions are wash^ with plain hot w’ater and a mild 
sulphur ointment applied. 

Acute and chronic nephritis. The rationale of its use in these 
conditions cannot be explained but diuresis appears to be fairly constant' 
ly produced ; the irritating effect erf formaldehyde probably stimulates 
the renal epithelium. It is better to withhold hexamine, for it might 
actually cause further damage to the renal epidielium. 

Dangers and reactions. Hexamine injections are attended with no 
risk if the following points are attended to: (1) the water used must 
be double-distilled and sterile, (2) the solution should be made in cold 
water, (3) no acid should be in contact with the solution. 

Cases of hiemorrhagic cystitis following intravenous injections of 
hexamine in doses of 5 to 10 c.cm. of a 40 per cent, solution have been 
recorded. This might be ascribed to liberation of large quantities of 
formaldehyde in the bladder irritating the already congested and 
inflamed mucosa. Weaker solutions, however^ seldmn cause any trouble. 

Colloiil metals^ Certain metals and metalloids in the feurtn of 
conoidal solution are used in therapeutics. The metal exists in these 
ftnutmUa iu A/ state of very fine subdivision, and the colloid solution of 
itesembles more nwly a susjpension of mstplUc dust, than it does 
h I^e^^«ptklea in this coni^t^on lire one # one hd^dred micro- 

in:d^iaet^r;ai|d. through the 
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and do not produce emboli. They consist of aggregates of a large number 
of molecules and very few ions of the metal are present. The whole of 
the metal, in a colloidal solution is therefore in an inert state and the 
free ions which are liberated are so few that they do not produce Irrita- 
tion, but are sufficient to produce an oligodynamic action which inhibits 
the growth of bacteria. Moreover, the metal in this state may pass 
quite readily into ionic conditions, c.g., by the action of tissue fluids, 
bacteria, etc., and may then exert the ordinary action of metal. Bayliss 
has criticised the claims that have been put forward in favour of the 
pharmacological activity of the colloid metals. He points out that the 
‘electrical charges* and the 'surfaces’ in dilute solutions of colloid metals 
are insignificant in comparison with those that already exist in the 
protein systems of the blood and tissues; and that many of the effects 
attributed to the metals are due to the protective colloid and others to 
the acidity of the solutions. 

Most of the electrically or chemically prepared colloids are unstable. 
For clinical use, they are ‘stabilized’ by addition of organic colloids, 
€,g., gelatin, albumen, etc. 

Colloidal metals are commonly used for the treatment of infective 
conditions, e.g., puerperal septicaemia, pneumonia, pleurisy, peritonitis, 
influenza, typhoid, tuberculosis, and other* febrile conditions. Repeated 
intravenous injections may often produce marked irr'tation of the lympho- 
blastic tissue of the spleen, lymph glands and bone marrow. Moreover, 
colloid solutions, deteriorate on keeping and gradually pass into the 
ionised form, which may produce th^ ordinary systemic effects of th.e 
metal. They may also rapidly pa.ss into insoluble forms and may then 
protluce embolism. These effects should always be taken into considera- 
tion while using a colloid metal. 

The following are the preparations commonly used. 

CoFoidal copper solution. It is generally used in cases of inoperable 
malignant growths, and it is believed that on the surface of the metallic 
particles, it supplies oxygen necessary to prevent abnormal cell growths. 
Strength of the solution used fe 1 ; 2000 and the dose 1/2 to 1 c.cm. 
intravenously. The solution is to be made isotonic at the time of use 
(sodfum chloride should not lie used for the purpose, since electrolysis 
may cause precipitation). 

Collosol It is used as a substitute for iodides in cases of 

syphilis, rheumatic affections, tuberculoals, bronchial and nasal catarrh. 
Ten to 200 c.cm. may be used isitravenously, and in cases of pymmia 
and to produce softening of flbrous tissue as much as 300 c.cm. has 
been given intravenously. 

Cuiloidal ntercttty soluiton, This is used in Syphilitic aflections in 
doses of 5 c.cm. of I in 2000 ^utlon (0.0025 gm. metals), The 
solution may be isotonised at^the time of injection W of 5.3 per, 

cent sodiufli chloride solution. 
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Colloid silver solution. It has been particularly used as an internal 
antiseptic in puerperal septicaeniia and other infections. Pliagocjtosis 
is perhaps somewhat increased for some bacteria bet not all. I he dose is 
5 c.cm. of 1: 2000 solution intravenously. 

Colloidal go-d solution. Orargol is a preparation of colloid gold 
(0.01 per cent.) and silver (0.09 per cent.). It is used in doses of 5 c.cm. 
intrav^enousl}’ or intramuscularly to abort attacks of pneumonia, influenza 
or erysipelas. 

Colloid bismuth has been largely used in the treatment of syphilis 
and is described in a separate chapter. 

Collosol sulphur. It is used in skin affections and wherever 
sulphur is indicated through excessive elimination, solution of 1 : 1000 
in doses of 1 to 2 c.cm. is used, which at the time of injection is made 
isotonic with 0.4 c.cm. of 6.5 per cent, saline. 

4. Intravenous administration of immunity-producing 
agents, sera and vaccines, is dealt with in Part V'. 

5. INTRAVENOUS ANAESTHETICS 

Magnesium sulphate. A soluble salt of magnesium injected intra- 
venously into a rabbit produces a complete loss of excitability iii all parts 
of the nervous system. Not only is the central nervous system paralysed, 
but the drug also produces a curariform action and paralysis of the motor 
nerve endings. In coticeiilrations of 0.1 per cent., magtiesium iu the 
blood stream will produce this action and the action is immediately 
abolished by injecting an equal amount of calcium. The pharmaco- 
logical action of magnesium differs fundamentally from other hypnotics. 
Most hypnotics act first upon the higher centres of the brain and 
produce a descending paralysis of the central nervous system l?ut 
magnesium acts indifferently ujkju all the parts of the central nervous 
:system. The action of magnesium is a reversible one and if an animal 
is kept alive by artificial respiration it recovers after a time from 
'magnesium anaesthesia. 

Therapeutic uses. l. Intravenous injections of magnesium sulphate 
have been recommended as a treatment preliminary to ether anaestlie- 
:sia, the drug acting very much like morpliia before chloroform, in 
reducing the minimal concentration necessary to induce anaesthesia. 
Cases of excessive oral administration of magnesium sulphate are known 
to have caused a comatose condition in matt, but the usual purgative 
doses, do not produce this effect as magnesium is very slowly abosorbed 
Trom the gut and as rapidly excreted by the kidneys! 

2. To relieve la^ar pains, intravenous injections of magnesium 
have tried* instead of morphine, iti morphine-scopolamine 
Hcre^ magnesium acts as a sytierfidst to scopolamine 
' action of the latter drug. tr% however, seldom 
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3. Tetauus. In this condition intravenous injections of niagnesium 
sulphate have been employed 10-15 c.cni. of a 3 per cent, solution 
being injected without any danger to the patient. Stronger solutions 
produce sudden coma and death from respiratory paral}'sis. A 20 per 
cent, solution of magnesium sulphate may also be used, alternating 
with carbolic acid, to control the tetanic convulsions. 

4. Bclampsia. Reports on the use of magnesium sulphate in the 
treatment of eclampsia are very encouraging. It is well worth a more 
extensive trial hv obstetricians Chloroform and other hypnotics 
are, however, better than magtiesium sulphate as an nnti-spasmodic. 

Hvlpan*8odiuiii, Kvipau sodium is the sodium salt of N-methyl- 
c-c-cyclo-hexenyl-methyl-barbituric acid which dissolves freely in water. 

It is put up in dry ampoules containing lihc ^irug in powdered form, 
which is dissolved in sterile distilled water to form a 10 per cent, 
solution. It is used intravenously cither as a basal narcotic or as a 
general anaesthetic for minor or major operations. The dosage depends 
upon the individual consideration of the surgeon. The body weight is 
too uncertain a factor to serve as a guide. All that one has to do is • 
to watch carefully the dosage which is producing sleep and according 
to the nature of the operation the dose is increased to get the desired 
depth of axucsthesia. In small operations* 2-^3 c.cm. will be snfHcient; 
for more prolonged operat'oiis a dose of 8—11. c.cm. produces a smooth 
and perfect amcsthesia lasting from 20 to 35 minutes and sometimes 
even longer. There is usually no untoward after-effects and in no 
case is anything found to show that evipan has any deleterious effect 

on any organ. Evipan is not suitable for feeble or toxeemic patients 

or those with cardiac and respiratory failure. 

6. AGENTS THAT CAUSE SCLEROSIS OF THE VEINS 

Tlie application of injection therapy to such conditions as haemorrh- 
oids, varicose veins and allied lesions has recently come to the 
forefront. These conditions weie previously treated by surgical 
methods which were not always successful. In surgical treatment, 
anaesthesia with all its dangers and complications is an important 
factor. Added to this is the prolonged rest in bed and consequent 

loss of time and money. Injection treatment is free from all these 

disadvantages and probably has thus given comparatively better 
results. The latter method of treatment has therefore been largely 
adopted within recent years. 

A* HsBntorrhoids. Haemorrhoids are quite common in people resid- 
ing in the tropics. Palliative and operative treatment used to be 
carried out in almost all the cases. Injection treatment has now 
placed in our hands a safe and efficient method of treatment. The 
type of patient who will react best is the one whose main symptoms 
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are haemorrhage with or without an associated mild degree of prolapse. 
Phenol 5 per cent, in almond oil or olive oil is the most satisfactory 
substance to inject. The aim of the method is to glue the rectal mucosa 
to the muscular wall and hence the injection is made high up into 
the rectal sub-mucosa and not into the piles itself. Quinine and ure- 
thane have been tried but these tend to produce sloughs and a brittle 
rectal mucosa. The advantages claimed for this method are : — 

1. The method is. less painful and less dangeroa.s. 

2. It is ambulatory. 

3. It is less expensive in time as well as in money. 

4. The incidence of recurrence is less than after operative inter- 
ference. 

5. The danger of the formation of a stricture, cue of the com- 
mon complications of radical operation for piles, is entirely eliminated. 

Technique, The solution is readily prepared by melting phenol 
crystals over a water-bath and adding an equal vob.ime of warm almond 
•or olive oil. This makes a 50 per cent, solution and it may be pre- 
served as a stoc'k solution. The solution is sterile by virtue of its 
phenol content. The solution to be used is dilated before use by 
adding nine parts of warm almond oil. 

The patient is placed in the left lateral position. Emptying the 
rectum is the only pre-operative preparation necessary. The specnlunt 
is inserted and a point w^ell above the pile-bearing area is chosen. One 
to 2 c.c. of phenol solution is injected into the submucosa but not 
into a vein. Two areas may be treated every 5 to 7 days and at each 
subsequent treatment an area a little lower in the rectum is chosen. 
After 5 or 6 treatments the patient is usuall)' cured and the pile 
beiomes as hard as a piece of parchment. 

B. Varicose veins. The treatment of varicose veins has been revolu- 
tionized by the introduction of intravenous sclerosing agents aiwi 
operative interference is now practically dead. This treatment can be 
practised on any patients whatever their age, and it is practically 
universally applicable in all cases. 'Where the varicosity is due to some 
secondary complications such as a growth in the pelvis, advanced 
.systemic disorders or deep-seated bacterial phlebitis, it is always safe 
to avoid giving injections. During pregnancy, due to the pressure of 
the enlarged uterus, varicose veins may appear in the legs. It is always 
better to treat these varicose veins by sclerosing hgents, tliough some 
authorities have treated them by injections during the early period. 

. Sclerosijtg ageiits. Unlike the treatment of piles, there is no 
as to the best solution te be nsed in the treatment of vari- 
ve%i. Wtoeat c^servets have recorded succ^ful results with 
The setafosing agents .most ' cowSmoniy emplc^-ed ‘ 
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Quinine and uretiiane mixture* The mixture commonly used 
consists of a 13 per cent, quinine and 6.5 per cent, urethane solution, 
and 2 to 8 c.cm. is usually injected. The quinine is the important consti- 
tuent and brings about endotheliolysis. The urethane is added for its 
anaesthetic effects so that the actual pain is much less. The advantage 
of this preparation is that it nearly always produces a thrombosis and 
consequently not more than 2 or 3 injections are required in the 
majority of eases. 

The reaction induced by the quinine is a severe one, and sometimes 
the whole saphenous vein becomes filled with clot, following one in- 
jection only. The vein usually remains inflamed and painful for six 
weeks or so. Faulty technique with this solution is always attended 
with severe results. If the quinine escapes through the puncture and 
if a thin-walled vein is chosen for injection, the results may be a 
sloughing ulcer taking a pretty long time to heal up. General toxic 
manifestations are sometimes noticed. 

Contraindimtions, General systemic diseases such as cardiac and 
renal diseases are not contraindications. Acute phlebitis, intermittent 
claudication, deep thrombosis and phlegmasia alba dolens, etc., ^ould 
be avoided. During pregnancy the treatment may be carried on accord- 
ing to requirements. 

Hydrocele and Varicocele. Injection of sodium morrhuate has also 
been tried in hydroceles and \^ricoceles. Although there is a growing 
opinion that injection treatment is a good method, the idea has not 
yet gained popularity. 

7. AGENTS INJECTED INTRAVENOUSLY FOR DIAGNOSIS 

Recently, a number of drugs have been introduced in medicine 
which are used for diagnostic purposes. These find their most im- 
portant application in radiography. Sodium tetraiodophenolphthalein 
has been used in gall bladder radiography and nrpselectan B in pyelo- 
graphy. 

Uros^ectan B is a pyridine derivative with 51.5 per cen%. of iodine 
in close organic combination. 

According to clinical trials made by Professor A. Von Litch- 
tenberg in the Urological Department of St. Hedwig’s Hospital, Berlin, 
the intravenous injection of the contents of one 20 c.c. amponle is 
sufficient to give pyelograms which provide aU the detail necessary for 
diagnosis. 

Children must naturally be given smaller doses in view' of the re* 
duced capacity of their circulatory system. 

Technique o/ Uroselectan B is' supplied in 20 c.otn. 

ampoules sterilised ready for use. Bach ampoi|tle eonhiins 1$ B^ams 
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of the substance dissolved in a 10 per cent, solution of invert sugar (a 
mixture of equal parts of dextrose and laevulose). The ampoules are 
warmed to body temperature in a water bath. The contents are then 
injected as slowly as possible into the cubital vein with an ordinary 
20 c.cm. syringe. 

As in the injection of any other hypertonic solutions care must be 
taken that the needle lies centrally in the lumen of the vein and that 
the injected fluid becomes diluted as far as possible by the blood stream. 
In this way damage to the intinia will be avoided. The use of a fine 
needle is an advantage, provided that it is borne in mind, that the intima 
is more easily injured with such a needle, and particular caution is 
exercised to avoid this. 

When it is correctly administered, the injection of IVoselectau B 
is very well tolerated; there need be no fear of the occurrence of venous 
thrombosis. 


Pyelography, When only anatomical inform nation is desired, it is 
•as a rule sufficient to take a single pyelogram 20 to 30 minutes after 
the injection. In cases of calculus, displacements and similar anoma- 
lies, this method will almost invariably give the information required. 
If, however, a more exhaustive urological investigation is necessary, 
in order to demonstrate the functional efficiency and dynamics of the 
urinary tract, a series of exposures must be made. 

The first exposure is made 10 minutes, the second 30 minutes and 
the third 50 minutes after injection. It has been observed, however, 
tliat in many cases when renal function is normal, the best films are 
obtained 2 to 5 minutes after injection. Before the second and third 
exposure the bladder should be emptied so that the shadows of the 
pelvic portions of the ureters are not obscured. In patients with con- 
siderable disturbance of renal function satisfactorv' pyclogranis first 
appear hot later, and may not become sufficiently clear for the purposes 
of demonstration, for* 6 to 24 hours after the injection. If the kidney 
function is completely suspended, permanently or teraporarity, no uro- 

selertan B will be excreted and it will be impossible to obtain a 
pyelogram. 


In genera!, care should be exercised in employing uroselectan B 
nrpatiente with severely impaired liver function or with acute or 
chronic liraamia, all the more, as frequently no pyelogram of any value 
for diagnosis will be obtained. Further, it should be employed with 
eiiution in eases where the urinary disease is accompanied by severe 
general disease. , 


’(rtJcn ii^ted subcntauitous. 

Some of these 

, the hvea- are opaque to x-raya 
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and these are employed for obtaining cholecystograms. Various sub- 
stances are used for this purpose and of these the sodium salts of tetra- 
iodo-phenolphthalein is the most opaque to x-rays so that a smaller 
dose is required. Formerly, the intravenous route was adopted for this 
purpose, usually about 3 gm. for an adult or 0.048 gm. per kilo, body 
weight. Nausea and vomiting accompanied by a marked fall in blood 
pressure were often observed. In view of the frequency with which 
these toxic manifestations have followed the iiltravenous injection, this 
method of administration has been given up. Oral administration is 
the method of choice now-a-days and there is very little, if any, risk 
of provoking toxic reactions when any of the salts, either bromo or 
iodo, are given by mouth. 

Cerebral angiography* A study of the radiological appearances of 
the cerebral blood vessels after injection of opaque solution into the 
carotid artery, is an important aid in the diagnosis of some intra-cranial 
growths. In view of the fact that it reveals important new anatomical 
and physiological findings, mention of this is made here. ‘Thorotrast; 
which is claimed to be a stabilized thorium dioxide solution containing 
25 per cent, by volume of thorium dioxide (ThO^), along with a pre- 
servative (0.15 per cent, of methyl-p-hydroxy benzoate), is generally 
used for obtaining a radiogram of the intracranial blood vessels. Ten 
to 16 c. cm. of thorotrast is injected into the lower part of the common 
carotid artery and a series of radiograms at intervals of one second is 
taken. By this means it has been possible to display the cerebral veins 
and sinuses as well as the arteries. This procedure is quite safe and 
not attended with any inconvenience to the patient. It is, however, 
doubtful whether cerebral angiography has got any special advantage 
oyer ventriculography as the main accessory method available for the 
diagnosis of intracranial tumours. 
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CHAPTER IV 


ACIDOSIS AND ALKALOSIS 

These terms were jfirst introduced at a period when there 
was no exact knowledge regarding the reaction of blood. It 
was thought at the time that the reaction of blood altered 
freely, whereas we now know that there is an elaborate 
mechanism at work for maintaining the reaction of blood at a 
constant level and that only small changes occur during life. 
The term acidosis has been applied to a condition in which 
there is an increase in the amount of CO, in the blood or to an 
increase tn the fixed acid of the blood ; but it has given rise to 
so much confusion that it is better to abandon the term 
altogether and to speak of a decrease in the alkali reserve of the 
blood. Sellard defined acidosis “as a diminution in the reserve 
supply of the fixed bases in the blood and other tissues of the 
body, the physico-chemical reaction of the blood remaining un- 
changed except in very extreme conditions. The definition 
should not be limited to the carbonates alone, but should include 
other fixed bases of the body ; likewise the changes should not 
be limited to the blood, but should include the other tissues as 
well.” Acidosis, therefore, really means some change in the 
blood which, if uncompensated, would alter the reaction of blood 
towards the acid side and alkalosis means that which would 
alter it towards the alkaline side. 

It is very easy to change the reactimi of a fluid like water, 
which only contains H and OH ions. Blood however is a very 
complex substance, and the hydr(^n-ion concentration of blood 
is perhaps one of the most constant things in nature. In ^ite 
of the fact that a number of factors, such as production of add 
from Uietabolic processes and muscular exercise or draining of 
add from blood during gasbic secretion, etc., are omstantly 
tending to alter the reaction of the blood, the regulating 
mechanism is wcmderfully efl^ent in keeping s^e constant. 
This is only posdble .because blood ixmtains. a huid^ of sttb^ 
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tanceSy such as acid and alkaline phosphates and sodium bicar- 
bonate, which together u’ith the haemoglobin and protein act as 
a powerful ‘buffer* and prevent the reaction of the blood being 
easily changed. Further, other regulating tnechanisins are at 
work, since urea can split up into carbon dioxide and ammonia, 
the former can be excreted by the lungs, while the latter can be 
used to neutralise any acid. The kidneys can excrete acid or 
alkali salts which may be in excess, and thus help to maintain 
the acid base equilibrium constant. Henderson considers car- 
bonates of the blood as the first line of defence against acidosis. 
A second line of defence is the capacity of the kidneys to excrete 
an acid urine from a neutral blood ; they remove the acid 
phosphates and save the l>asc. A third line of defence is 
furnished by the proteins. Proteins can combine with appre- 
ciable amounts of either acids or alkalis ' itliout undergoing 
&ny marked change in reaction. Another Ime of defence is 
ammonia, which the body produces, whenever there is a 
demand,* at the expenses of urea. 

Briefly the various factors that are constantly at work to 
maintain the acid base equilibrium can be grouped under the 
following heads; — 

1. The intrinsic ]iraperty of blood. 

2. The renal factor. 

3. The metabolic factor. 

4. The respiration. 

. 1. The blood normally contains some buffer salts which 

give it the property of maintaining its reaction always constant. 
The phosphates in forms of NajHPO. or NaHjPO. play a very 
important role in the buffering action. The addition of acids 
or alkalis, results in the formation of compounds which do not 
give free or OH ions in solution and consequently the 
reaction 6i the blood is not influenced. Sodium bicarbonate 
plays a similar part, weak H,CO, is liberated when it is 
; qp; by ap atad dfid a neutral salt is formed. The H,Cd 
^quick^y 83^!^ in form of H,0 and CO*. The Imffer 
^ Mood constjhttta^thf trtie alkali reserve 
, that' ppdkgoes the -chief changes in 
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disease. It is usual to estimate alkali reserve in the form of 
sodium bicarbonate and a measure of it would indicate the 
extent of the acid condition, a low figure pointing to a serious 
state. Depletion in the alkali reserve precedes a rise in the 
hydrogen-ion concentration and hence, is a valuable indication 
for treatment. 

2 . The renal factor. If the carbonates in blood were the 
only method of defence of the body the organism would die 
from acidosis as soon as the bicarbonate was depleted by the 
excretion of neutral salt through the kidney; every molecule 
of acid would rob the body of a molecule of bicarbonate. The 
second mechanism comes into play and that is the remarkable* 
power of the kidney to secrete urine of widely varying reaction 
from the blood of a constant hydrogen-ion concentration. The 
kidneys thus remove acid phosphates and some base with each 
molecule of acid phosphate that they excrete. Thus although* 
alkali is eliminated in the urine, it is much less than would be 
the case without this specialised kidney activity. The method 
by which the sodium bicarbonate reserve of the body is renewed 
may be expressed by the following: — 

NaaHP04 + HCl=NaCl+NaH2P04 the hydrochloric acid is 
neutralised and the sodium chloride and acid sodium phosphate 
are excreted by the kidneys. 

or Na2HP04 + H20 + C02 = NaH3P04 + NaHCr>, 
the acid sodium phosphate is excreted. Therefore one of the 
renal functions would be to keep the ratio—JSI^*— constant 

by excreting one or the other as the case may be. In this 
manner the kidneys will excrete the hydrogen ion. 

3. The metabolic &ctor. The metabolism of protein, 
carbohydrate and fat causes the appearance of non-volatile acids 
as intermediate products of metabolism, whicb under normal 
condition are oxidised to form CX), and HjO. The protein 
nitrogen is first deaminated in the liver, and an oxyadd and 
ammonia are set free. Normally the neater part of tunmonia 
combines with CO« and water, forming ammonium carbonate, 
which, in turn, is converted into urea and eliminated as such. 
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Any excess of non-volatile anions over kations is adjusted by the 
kidney, which usually secretes urine of high acid reaction. 

4. Respiration. The physiology of the respiratory centre 
is most' interesting, fca- when the amount of acid increases in the 
body, there is a quick stimulation of these centres, with the 
result that more CO 3 is thrown out and the fixed acid of 
the blood is prev^ted from assuming large proportions. The 
respiratory centre is extraordinarily sensitive to the slightest 
alteration in the reaction of blood towards the acid side, so that 
an increased production of carbon dioxide in the tissues and the 
resultant slight excess in the blood is answered by an increased 
ventilation of the lungs. It appears that tlie body uses this 
weak volatile acid for fine adjustment of the blood reaction, a 
condition of acidosis being accompanied by washing out of acid 
in form of COj, while iui alkalosis is comi -.usated by the reten- 
tion of this substance. 

In clinical practice the danger in disease lies in the exhaus- 
tion of the alkaline reserve in the blood and this may be the 
result of (1) increase in the fixed acids present in the blood after 
violent muscular exercise or in diabetes and renal diseases, (2) 
reduction in the fixed acid, (3) interference in the excretion 
of carbon dioxide, (4) excessive excretion of carbon dioxide in 
certain types of pneumonia, (5) non-gaseous acidosis in disease. 

The measure of the degree of acidosis consists, in the 
estunation of: 

1. Lowered carbon dioxide combining-power of the blood. 

2. Lowered alveolar carbon dioxide tension. 

3. Degree of affinity of haemoglobin for oxygen. 

4. Reduced alkalinity of the blood. 

5. Increased hydrogen-ion concentration of the blood. 

' 6. Increased intensity of urinaty acidity, 

7. J^etbition of alkali in the body, 

N«n<g|BiMiu acMolto. The metabolism of proteins, carbohydrates 
‘ fats, prodmxs non-volatile acids, which normally are oxidised into 

and whilst pMeins are, excreted as area. kidneya 

itnemg; odd reactioti and in this way eliminate the 
state Of aSai:^ may be disturbed 
i iertUiiig in miductW of aUlidiua reserve and reaction of the , 
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blood shifting towards acidity. This occurs (1) when there is failure 
of respiration and circulation and the supply of oxygen to the tissues 
is deficient. (2) In diabetes where the cell metabolism for carbohydrates 
and fats becomes abnormal. In injuries of the liver also acidosis is 
produced. (3) In kidney disease fixed acids accumulate in the body. 

Administration of large doses of calcium chloride and ammonium 
chloride produces a reduction of alkaline reserve in the blood. The 
ammonium chloride is changed into urea by the liver liberating HCl 
and HgO. The calcium ion of) calcium chloride forms calcium carbonate 
in the gut which remains unabsorbed and the excess of chloride is 
absorbed which produces acidosis. The onset of acidOvSis is accompanied 
by diuresis. 

A large amount of partially oxidised products of metabolism are 
produced after a short period of violent physical exercise. After half a 
minute of violent exercise a subject can incur an oxygen debt of 16 
litres and the oxidation of the products of partial catabolism after a 
debt of this magnitude take more than an hour to complete. Such 
oxygen debt corresponds to about 70 gm. of lactic acid, a quantity that 
would produce an average concentration of 0.12 per cent, lactic acid ih 
the body. Not more than 0.1 toi 0.2 per cent, lactic acid appears in the 
blood in such cases and probably most of the lactic acid is neutralised 
temporarily by the muscle protein. In uncompensated cardiac disease 
the most striking feature is the inability to oxidise any excess of lactic 
acid produced as a result of exercise. 

The chief symptom of acidosis is dyspna?a and in addition 
to this there are usually symptoms due to the particular defect 
that caused acidosis. 

Acidosis in diabetes* The defective oxidation of the fats 
in diabetes results in the formation of P-hydroxybutyric acid> 
aceto*acetic acid aSid acetone. The interaction of these 
organic acids with the sodium bicarbonate of the bloody 
results ill the taking up of sodium by the acids and the setting 
free of CO 2 , thus robbing the body of its alkaline reserve. 
Allen states that fasting checks the acetone formation and that 
alkali holds no more than an adjuvant position. There is little 
need for the use of sodium bicarbonate in the treatment of 
diabetic acidosis at the present time, as insulin is almost a 
Specific. 

Acidosis in nephritis. The kidneys secrete dmly an amount 
of acid corresponding to 20'*-^ c.cm. of normal add. This 
quantity is insignificant when compared to the quantity of acid 
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excreted by the lungs as CO 2 , for the lungs excrete about 
1500 gm, of COa daily. The acid secreted by the kidneys 
however is non-volatile which cannot be excreted by the lungs, 
and if this acid was retained in the body, it would rapidly 
exhaust the alkaline reserve of the blood. The urine contains 
phosphates which act as buffers and prevent the acid excreted, 
producing a degree of acidity which would be irritant to the 
bladder. The reaction of urine varies from pH 5 to pH 8. 
Many cases of chronic renal diseases show a more or less 
pronounced acidosis with marked nitrogen retention. Cases of 
acute nephritis may occasionally show a severe acidosis. 
Favourable results are obtained in these cases by the administra- 
tion of alkali. 


Acidosis in children. Acidosis has been found in many 
cases of severe diarrhoea in children. Those, not attended 
\vith ileocolitis, show only a moderate increase in acetone 
bodies and a deficient excretion of acid phosphate by the 
kidneys, while with ileocolitis the amount of acetone bodies is 
very large. The administration of sodium bicarbonate will in 
most cases bring about a cessation of symptoms of hypcrpnoea 
but a cure can hardly be effected by this treatment. 


Acidosis as a result of aniesthesia. The administration of 
anaesthesia results in a lowering of the COg combining-power 
of the blood and consequently there is a decrease in the alkali 
reserve. The initial acidosis of anaesthesia is an uncompensated 
one, since there is an immediate fall in the pH which precedes 
the fall in total CO 2 . Hehce there is a grave risk run when 
cases of severe diabetes or nephritis with low figures for the COa 
are operated on under general an^thesia. A preliminary 
^ministration of sodium bicarbonate increases the alkali reserve 


and it l^ads to higher values for this factor at the conclusion 
of the ittlaesthetic. 

<x>ndi(Hon of ^acidosis* or diminished alkali re.$erve in the 
l^Sf been knomi, to occur in different diseases. The 
to which this condition has been 

are cholera, kaJMm, blackwatser fever, malaria, 
and heat stroke* 
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Reaction of blood in kala«azaf. There is very little change 
in the pH of the blood in this disease, the change being slightly 
towards the alkaline side. More accurately speaking, it may be 
stated that in kala-azar the hydfogen-ion concentration of the 
blood is usually about normal, but the buffer action is reduced. 

Acidosis in malaria. As far back as 1895 Steindler and 
Linil>eck reported a diminution in the alkalinity of the blood 
ill cases of malaria. It has now been definitely found out by 
Sellard’s ‘bicarbonate tolerance test* that the reaction of 
blood in malaria points to a moderate degree of acidosis. No 
marked relationship, however, can be made out between the 
amount of acidosis present and the intensity of the signs and 
symi>tonis. 

Acidosis in cholera. The most constant feature in cholera 
is a great reduction in the alkalinity of blood. Prom a normal 

of about ^ it falls to as low as ^ to and in fatal cases even 

lower. There is also a retention of ’phosphates in the blood. 
Our knowledge of this characteristic feature has greatly reduced 
the mortality rate from this complication. The acidosis, if it 
has not been allowed to proceed to a fatal degree, %can be 
combated by use of sodium bicarbonate solution for intravenous 
injection. 

Alkalosis. Reduction in the fixed acids can be produced 
by persistent vomiting, which causes loss of HCl. The alkaline 
reserve is increased and there is a tendency to alkalosis. A 
similar condition can be produced by giving large doses of 
sodium bicarbonate which increases the carbonate content of 
the blood. 

Hyper-ventilation of the lungs causes the washing out of 
COa from the blood, and a consequent shifting of the reaction 
of the blood towards alkaline side. Inhalation of irritant gases 
also prdduces this condition and it also occurs during hyper- 
ventilation produced in the initial stages of ether an£esthesia. 
Alkalosis also occurs in hysterical hyperpneea. 

The symptoms of alkalosis are headache, nausea and 
voiuifing, dizziness and“ weakness. In severe cas^ of tetany^ 
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semicoma and convulsions may occur. Tetany is probably 
produced owing to the fact that increased alkalinity reduces the 
dissociation of calcium salts and therefore reduces the con- 
centration of ionic calcium present in the blood. It should be 
realised that alkalosis is a serious condition and the physician 
should bear in mind when prescriWng large and frequent doses 
of alkalies. 

Treatment of acidosis and alkalosis. The treatment of 
acidosis must be directed chiefly to the care of the derangement 
of functions that caused the condition, but the actual s)unptoms 
can be relieved intravenous injection of sodium bicarbonate. 

The simplest treatment for alk:i1osis is the inhalation of 
COj. The calcium content of the blood can be raised by the 
administration of para-thyroid extract or by the adpiinistration 
of calcium salts by mouth or intravenously. 
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CHAPTER V 


CHEMOTHERAPY 

Historical and General. The search for a specific remedy 
to cure a specific disease or diseases is as old as the art ot 
medicine. From very ancient times physicians and healers have 
worked to attain this ideal, and various remedies have been 
suggested and tried in the treatment of various diseases. In 
former days chance was the only foundation of their investiga- 
tion, and empiricism dominated the therapeutic investigation in 
the treatment of disease. In fact, empiricism still dominates 
the scientific search for specific remedies and it has not been 
altogether unsuccessful. Tliere are the examples of cinchona 
for malaria, salicylates for rheumatic couditiolis, ipecacuanha for 
amoebic dysentery, all of which w^ere used empirically .cen- 
turies ago. The number of specific remedies is unfortunately 
very small. The modern scientific line of investigation of speci- 
fics for diseases is known as ‘chemotherapy.* 

Before entering into any details it will be convenient to see w’hat 
the meaning of the word chemotherapy in the modern sense of the term 
implies. It has l>eeu observed before that the use of certain drugs in 
specific diseases is as old as the art of medicine. The work of scien- 
tists like Pasteur, Kcn^h, Lister and others advanced our knowledge of 
diseases to a considerable extent and the discovery of microbes as a 
causative agent for infectious diseases, with the almost simultaneous 
observations about the action of chemicals on these microbes, indicated 
that the long-maintained theory of finding specific drugs for specific 
diseases was possibly about to materialiae. It was soon discovered that 
this idea of treating diseases does not hold good in practical therapeu- 
tics. Although certain chemicals such as^phenol,! and mercuric chloride, 
exerted a very powerful action on bacteria, their action on the l^y 
cells was equally marked and the chemicals highly toxic to bacteria 
were also toxic to the body cells. Their employment in practical ihera- 
peutics is, therefore, dten not possible. 

The mscovery of diphtheria antitoxin and its snccessfal use as a 
cu^tive and prophylactic measure against diphtheria, stimulated the 
idea <td finding ani^bodies for all bacterial diaeases' through natural 
agehcflea, but it was soon mlisi^ that this the<^y 
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for the l^dy does not develop immnnity in the case of all diseases as 
it does in the case of diphtheria. It was then tlionght that rapid 
advance in synthetic chemistry might give that power into the hands of 
man which is absent in nature, that it might be possible to evolve 
certain synthetic products which would be very toxic to tlie parasites and 
least harmful to the body cells. 

At about the same time > as this idea was taking firm root in the 
minds of scientists, Laveran and Mensil (1902) attempted to cure ex- 
perimental trypanosomiasis in small laboratory animals with various 
chemical reagents. Arsenious acid w’as at that time used in the treat- 
ment of animals naturally infected with trypanosomes, and these workers 
tried this drug as well as many other chemicals for treating this 
disease. They met with results which did not materially advance the 
treatment of trypanosomiasis, but their method of investigation was 
readily accepted for studying the parasitiddal action of a particular 
drug in relation to its toxicity. Simultaneously Ehrlich was engaged 
in the study of dye stuffs and their effects the cells, and the 

experimental production of trypanosomiasis in laboratory animals gave 
an impetus to his studies. This work led to the discovery of the 
curative action of ‘trypan red’ in mice experimentally infected with 
T. equinum. After this followed trypan blue, afridol violet and several 
other synthetic coal derivatives. 

Immediately following this work, Thomas (1905) found that atoxyl 
in combination with trypan red exerted a curative effect in lalxnratory 
animals artificially infected with different species of trypanosomes, 
Ehrlich had tried the effect of atoxyl on trypanosomes in vitro before 
this, but as the trypanocidal activity of this compound was not found 
to be marked, an attempt to tr>' atoxyl in vivo was not then made. 
Thomas’ work attracted Ehrlich’s attention and he, in collaboration 
with Bcrtheim, after a careful study of the chemical structure of atoxyl 
considered the possibility of obtaining a large number of chemical sub- 
stances from this compound which were lower in toxicity but higher 
in trypanocidal activity. This work eventually led to the synthesis of 
salvarsan and definitely established the modern science of chemo- 
therapy as a branch of pharmacology. 

, Shortly after the discovery of atoxyl as a trypanocidal agent, experi- 
ments wear^' conducted with spirochaetal infections. It was shown that 
certain compounds of arsenic, having no spirochaeticidal action in vitro, 
have larked curatiye properties in spirochaetal infections in vivo 
es^efpially those of lapsing fever in mice and spirillosis of chickens. 

and pi cIMiiintlimpy. Although very 

iiii its originai sense^ the word han^a most extensive 

treatment and prevention 
or destroy the. para- ' 
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sites without producing any marked effect upon the body cells. 
Before entering into a discussion about the definition of the_ 
word ‘chemotherapy’ it is essential to understand some of the 
terms used by Ehrlich, the father of modern chemotherapy, and 
to consider some of the salient features of the principles of 
chemotherapy which have a direct bearing on the experiments 
conducted. 

As has been stated before, the discovery of germicidal 
properties of certain chemicals at one time led investigators to 
imagine that those chemicals which exerted a marked toxic effect 
on the sjiecific organisms can be used in the treatment of the. 
disease. It was soon realised that this is true to some exteint 
in local lesions only, and the application of the theory in the 
treatment of systemic infection is dangerous. Cholera vibrios 
are readily killed by perchloridc of mercury but it is imix)ssible^ 
to cure a cholera patient by this drug, for the dose which is 
necessary to destroy the vibrios in the gut is distinctly toxic to 
the host. 

In considering the principles of chemotherapy therefore two 
main points will have to be taken into consideration. In the 
first place, the action of the chemical agent on the parasite 
should be considered. Some substances have a special affinity 
for a special kind of parasite and this Ehrlich designated as 
parasitotropy or parasitotropism. The special and selective affi- 
nity for the chemical agent may be confined to ohe species of 
parasite <m\y—monotropism, or to several species — polytropism. 
It is not, however, essential that the parasitotropism should be 
synonymous with tlie parasiticidal activity of a chemical agent. 
Atosg^l, as wc have already observed, is not strictly parasiticidal 
in vitro but still it exerts a powerful action on the growth and 
activity rrf trypanosomes in vivo. 

The second point which should be considered is the qjedal 
affinity' of chemical agents for the body cells. This Ehrlich 
term^ as 'organotropy* or 'organotropism* and tpodem chemo’ 
therapy aims at finding, substances which are highly para- 
^totropic, while posse^ng. the least affinity tou’ards the lx>dy 
c^lls, i.e., very low nrganotropism^ Diph^et& smtitokin hi 
idi^y stdted to serve as an (^mpk of tvhat 
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remedy should aim to be. It has a marked action on the C. 
diphtheria while it exerts little or no action on the body cells. 
It is, however, difficult to find chemical substances which will 
have a potent action on the parasites and at the same time 
have little or no action on the body cells. 

Chemotherapy only requires the proportion of parasitotropism and 
organotropism to be present to such an extent as to allow the chenii- 
cal agent to be useful in practical therapeutics. The organotropic 
ehect may not be entirely absent, but it should not make the sub- 
stance toxic and dangerous. To express the relation between organo- 
tropism and parasitotropism, Ehrlich coined the phrase 'chemothera- 
peutic index/ It is the ratio between the maximum tolerated dose per 
kilo, of body weight and the minimum dose per kilo, of body 
weight required to destroy the parasites in the body. The higher is 
this ratio the greater is the applicability of the compound in the 
treatment of disease. Kolmer illustrates this ratio by a concrete 
example : Arsphenamine by intravenous injection is generally t^ne 
*by white rats in dos^ of^ 0.120 gm. per kilogram of body weight 
for an indefinite period ; 0.140 may kill it in a few days. The former 
is therefore the M. T. D. (maximum tolerated dose). When admin- 
istered to rats infected with T. equiperdum, the smallest dose pet 
kilo, capable of completely eradicating the infection may be 0.004 
gm., M. E. D, (minimum effective or curative dose). The results are 
expressed as follows: — 


CheiiiotJ.erapeutic index: ^ f 80 

macx Minimal curative dose per kg. 0*004 

This chemotherapeutic index, however, depends upon a number of 

factors, e,g., the animal experimented upon, the strain of infective 

otganisid used, and therefore its value is not constant. 


The nature of the phenomenon of organotre^ism and parasitotro- 
pism is still undetermined. The selective affinity of dfugs for certain 
cells only is well known in pharmacology. It is known that strych- 
nine has a special affinity for nerve cells, especially the anterior horn 
cells of the spinal cord and the narcotics have a special affinity for 
the favlike substances. Why these substances have special affinity 
for a paetletilar kind of ceUs is stiU not clear. The nature of parasi- 
, to^pism and orgerorn^lsm is suggested to be the same as the 
Iffienomenon of speciet affinity of strychnine for nerve cells and may 
'I^ely .chemical; , ' ' ' 

V Sivipn above it iriU be seea that tlie reqwre- 

chettothewjetiittc rmg&y an a chemical agent 
; ; hii^y^ which WM act 

organisin from the .bddy 
■'•mWt apfaredal^ .e^m:,,; 
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Various definitions of chemotherapy are given from time 
to time ahd Kolmer gives one which is used in the widest sense 
of the term and which includes both the prevention and treat- 
ment of a bacterial or protozoal disease with a chemical agent. 
“Chemotherapy may be defined as the prevention or treatment 
of disease by chemical disinfection or inhibition of the parasitic 
causes without marked or serious toxic effects.'* It is that 
branch of the science of biochemistry which deals with the 
therapeutic properties of certain chemicals in the curative and 
prophylactic treatment of parasitic diseases. 

The chemical agent may be natural or synthetic. Thus 
quinine is as much a chemotherapeutic agent as arsphenamin. 
Locatioli of the parasite does not affect the definition in any way. 
The parasite may be in tjie blood, in the lymph, in internal 
organs or tissues or on the external surface (skin and mucous 
membrane) . Thus the term chemotherapy in the modern 
sense includes the treatment of S3^hiHs by arsphenamin, the 
treatment of hookN>orra by carbon tetrachloride, the treatment 
of pneumococcal conjunctivitis by optochin or the treatment of 
ringworm with sulphur, the only essential factor is the complete 
routing or crippling of the parasites, no matter what their 
nature and location may be, without seriously damaging the 
cells of the body. 

THEORIES OP PAKASITOTROPISM AND ORGANOTROPISM 

Side-chain theory. Ehrlich applied the same theory to explain 
parasitotropism and organotropism as he did to explain the theory of 
inimnnity. Kolmer gives the following extx^act from Ehrlich’s Harben 
lectures. 

also wish to lay special stress upon my view that the drugs 
are attracted by and bound to the protoplasm molecule by certain 
atom groups. I am inclined to look upon this as somewhat analogous 
to the binding of the toxins and of similar protein bodies. Yet on 
the othar, hand, there are fundamental differences between the two. 
Por, as I have always insisted, the mode of binding the toxii^ is 
peculistf in so far as it is the result of d certain kind of assimilation 
whidi obviously consists in a process of a more or less synthikic nature. 
Thiese tcpxln^recep^ which produce immunity are bo^s of a more 
ind^jumdefit i^arader, and a^eaf to he especially ^tsned for pur- 
" loses -of assitiiilatioii. ^this'higb degree hrid^nd^l hi ■ evj^ 
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by the fact that, in conformity with my side-chain theory, these re- 
ceptors are very easily reproduced by the cell in e^scessive numbers, 
and after being separated from the cell, iind their way into the blood. 

I have now formed the opinion that in like manner a part of the 
chemically defined substance is attached to the cell by groups corres- 
ponding to these receptacles ; these atom groupings 1 wtU distinguish 
from the toxin receptors by the name of 'chemo-receptors.' This 
view is more practically supported by the fact that an atoxyl-fast strain 
of trypanosomes is also resistant to a number of substances related 
to atoxyl, but otherwise showing widely different chemical charac- 
teristics. Evidently, therefore, the arsenic acid radical here represents 
the point of attack which is common to this series of substances. 
There ^chemo-receptors* must, however, be regarded as of a simpler 
structure than the toxin receptors. They do not show a similar degree 
of independence^ nor can they be thrown off into the blood. The 
number of such chemo-receptors for poisons which trypanosomes 
possess represents the number of points of attack. By means of the 
resistant strains we can count off, one by one, these groups that are 
* open to attack.'* 


This theory explains the affinity of a chemical agent or a drug 
for a parasite or a cell by supposing that there are certain special 
receptors on the cells to which these compounds become attached. 
Ehrlich’s original work on the effect of various dyes and atsenicals 
on infective organisms, especially trypanosomes and spirochaetes, lent 
strong support to his hypothesis. According to him, a chemical agent 
cannot exert its action on the parasites, unless fixed by suitable chemo- 
receptors of the cells of the parasites. When arsenic or any other 
drug is administered, they are presumed to carry certain side^rms 
which are anchored to the special receptors of the cells of the organ- 
ism. These side-arms have greater affinity for the receptors of the 
cells of the parasites than those of the tissues of the host, thus having 
a parasitotropic action with the least organotropic effect. 


ChemiciJ view. Although Httle can be said against Ehrlich's 
well-supported hypothesis, Kolmer is inclined to believe that it has 
prevented a chemical theory being wm-ked oat properly, and absence 
of a well-'directed research in this line has considerably curtailed the 
rapid adyam^ of chemotherapy in modern scientific direction. He is 
of opinion that the phenomena of parasih^pism and orga^otro* 
pism are purely chemical or physicochemkal in nature. mentiotts 
Meyer and Goethliel'J suggestion that arsenic iU tOxfe efieets 

V thy. reacting with j Jflfesfcance which Is present in the nzotfiplasnii ijii 
V ^^**^*P' , Ype^Un s’and ,his - otyworketa^' have < brought ! Iprwaid 

,1^ 'tiiyalant modes 'of 'Urseuic aw' 
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pression of vital functions, which may explain the toxic and thera- 
peutic effects of organic arsenicals like arsphenamin. 

It will however be noted that the SH group in the protoplasm is 
present in the parasite as well as in the body cells. The special toxicity 
for the parasite is, therefore, explained by Voegtlin and his associates 
as being due to the difference in the absolute amount of SH groups 
in the protoplasm of the two, so that exposure to a certain concentra- 
tion of arsenoxide will kill the parasite, while the cells of the animal 
will survive. They give a very plausible suggestion that those infec- 
tive diseases, whose causative organisms require a considerable amount 
of SH group for their nutrition, will be benefited by arsenic. Voegtlin 
propounded an interesting theory depending upon the action of oxida- 
tion and reduction. He believes that the parasites maintain their 
oxygen by constantly exhibiting a reducing action on their surfaces. 
The body of the invaded host contains a protective substance which 
lies chiefly in the protein of serum. The colloidal particles of this 
protective substance are always striving to Increase their surface oxygen 
which appears in the form of hydroxyl; if the protective substance has 
an excess of OH (hydroxyl) then it will neutralise the H-ion present 
on the surface of the parasite. This will therefore kill the parasite 
because it will not be able to maintain its H-ion the surface. 

At present it seems justifiable to conclude that several factors are at 
work in producing the various parasiticidal effect of drugs. Cushney has 
summed up the present position very ably. He states that ^‘these views 
have all been supported by a certain amount of evidence, and there is 
every reason to believe that these physical properties are important 
factors in the action of some drugs. But it is equally obvious that 
no one of them will explain the whole of pharmacological action, and 
there is reasonable doubt whether the whole of the physical characters 
taken together will suJfice for this, the present confusion the 

only legitimate conclusion seems to be that the activity of drugs 
depends on a large variety of factors, aud that phamiacologtcal action 
cannot be brought under any one law, either chemical or physical.** 

Pactofs iiillueiiciiig the action of drugs upon the {mrasites and the 
body cells. Attention has already been drawn to the difierent 
results obtained from in vUro and in vivo^ experiments. There is 
therefore some profound change occurring ih the body which gives 
this divergence in the in vitro and in exix^nients. The dijinges 
will mainly depend on the chann^ of absmption, for a variety of 
chendcal and phycicixhenilcal actions tak^ place before the drug is 
distrttmted thrMgb the body act pn the paraaitds H is .meant to 

adtabiidstltdioii, liydriciill^s, emu^catkm, /sa|iionificstion^ 
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the internal organs, especially the liver, play an important part in the 
modification of the drug. The changes that occur after an intraven-^ 
ous injection are also important for, as the drug is directly introduced 
into the circulation, phenomena of lysis, agglutination, precipitation 
of proteins, etc., may occur. Important changes of oxidation and 
reduction may occur and a new compound may be evolved after com- 
bination with certain cellular constituents in the body. 

After absorption the chemical agent is distributed in the body, 
not uniformly but selectively, and tlie aim of chemotherapy is to con- 
centrate the agent in those tissues where the parasites are supposed 
to be numerous. The concentration in the tissues depends upon the 
method of administration, dose, elimination and the changes that 
occur in the body cells. Special affinity of a particular tissue will also 
determine the concentrations of the agent in the tissues. 

Acquired or natural tolerance to the action of drugs is a 
well-known phenomenon. Certain individuals have got the 
. power of tolerating large doses of poisoiinus drugs without 
showing toxic effects. In the case of habit-forming drugs, e.g., 
alcohol, cocaine, nicotine, etc., the tolerance is probably psychic, 
developed as a result of the nervous system getting adapted to 
continued use. Other cases may be due to increased destruction 
of the poison, as is found with opium and its alkaloids, or the 
result of diminished absorption or increased elimination. 
Another conspicuous instance of tolerance is found in the forma- 
tion of antitoxin. Such antitoxin formation is the result of re- 
peated administration of foreign proteins, either animal or 
bacterial. Antitoxin fotmation has also been observed with 
certain glucosides, snake venom, poison ivy, etc* 


DRUG RESISTANCE 

It was not, however, known till very recently that parasites 
too acquire tolerance to drugs. This tolerance in parasites to 
with^tahd the destructive action of a chemical agent is known 
dmg A huge literature has since beeti piled Up re- 

gardiUg the ^ Cf drug fastu^ in various parasitic infec- 
p^panosoinW^^ spirdchaetosis, and from this 
treatrueut; of infectious diseases is of great interest 
pi^cular^femfe% does or does' not 

s the'' 
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drug fastness of trypanosomes. Working with nagana-infected 
mice they found that after feeding the mice with parafuchsin, 
the parasites disappeared from the peripheral blood. After some- 
time they reappeared, and by continuing the feeding it was 
observed that successive administration of the dye became less 
effective in removing the parasites from the peripheral circula- 
tion. Then a time was reached when the time of banishment of 
the parasites from the circulation became progressively shorter 
until the drug entirely failed to rid the blood of the organism. 
After transference of the strain to a healthy mouse it was found 
to be uninfluenced by the action of parafuchsin. The drug had 
therefore produced in the organism a heightened resistance to 
withstand the otherv\ise fatal concentrations of the same drug. 
This interesting discovery was further supplemented by a series 
of experiment^ to determine the specific character of fastness 
acquired by trypanosomes with doses of various drugs. Arsacetin 
in doses insufficient to cure the animal of the infection with 
trypanosomes, developed in mice a strain of organisms which 
could not later be influenced even by maximum tolerated doses 
of the drug ; the strain thus seemed to have acquired a ‘fastness^ 
to arsacetin. But it could be influenced by a more potent 
arsenical preparation, e.g,, arsenophenylglycine, which subse- 
quently produced a further strain of resistant trypanosomes on 
repeated treatment with subeffective doses of this compound. 
This work of Ehrlich and others brought to light some very 
interesting facts about the specific character of drug fastness. It 
was at the same time observed that a strain of an organism resis- 
tant to the action of arsenic, may or may not show resistance to 
antimony preparations, e.g., tartar emetic, but it never exhibited 
any fastness to trypanocidal dyes of the tetrazo series, 
trypan red, trypan blue, or to triphenyl methane dyes (para- 
fuchsin). On the other hand, strains resistant to trypan red 
were alao resistant to trypan blue, but not to the triphenyl 
methane d3res or to the arsenical compounds. 

characteristic resistances oi the different micro-organisms to 
the acli<m of vmous drugs haa beei;t observed hot only in the Case of 
trypaiiosomes but in variou# other infe^ions. Thus JMtassai^ (IS^) 
socceeded in ntaking' ihri^nt U highe^ 
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tions of sodium chloride. Davenport and Neal (1896) were able lo 
produce resistance to mercuric chloride and quinine in a protozoon 
{Stentor coeruleus) by exposing it for several days to the action of 
sublethal doses of those drugs. Danysz <1900) was successful in pro- 
ducing arsenic resistance in anthrax bacilli by cultivating them in a 
medium containing As^O^. Morgenroth and Kaufmann (1912) found the 
pneumococci to have acquired resistance to ethyl hydrocupreine (opto- 
chin) when they were subjected to repeated sublethal doses. Shiga (1913) 
produced a strain of resistant cholera vibrio by cultivating the organ- 
isms in vitro in difiereiit concentrations of dyes, such as methylene 
blue, tryflavine, etc. The resistance of the vibrio gradually increased 
till it reached a maximum. Such resistance was, however, lost if the 
vibrio were cultivated in a medium not containing the dyes. Haeldel 
and Baerthlein (1913) noted the resistance of tjrphoid and paratyphoid 
bacilli to quinine. Englin (1918) reported the resistance of Plasmo- 
dium malari(E to quinine. Neuschlosz (1920) working with Patamcecium 
caudatum was successful in producing strains of organism resistant 
to the action of quinine, arsenic, antimony and various dyes. 

The phenomenon of drug resistance has been oliserved by 
various workers both in experimental studies and clinically in 
the treatment of infectious diseases, and there is very little 
doubt that it does occur. The nature of this resistance is but 
imperfectly understood. It is one of the most complex biolo- 
gical phenomena that has been observed in the reaction of the 
living organisms to the action of chemicals. 

The nature and mechanism of drng-resisiance. It is very diffi- 
cult to say at present why and how a certain strain of organism 
acquires the character of withstanding otherwise lethal doses of a 
poisonous drug. This resistance may be a character of the causative 
organism or it may reside in the tissues of the host. The idea tiiat 
the resistance to the action of a drug is not a character of the infec- 
tive organism but of the invaded host was first formulated by Breinl 
and Nim'enstein, and by Mesnil and Brimonti who, working with try- 
panosomes, concluded that a strain of trypanosomes made resistant to 
the acti^ of atoicyl in one species of host (mice) m not exhibit that 
reaista^ when transfeiired to ano^r host (rat). But such a theory 
is no hte^er t^ble ds it has l)een establisied that a strion of try- 
;; panosmhjes^ to mice tnade resistant to an aromatic arsenical com- 
; :;;,pd«hd ^ fimitorly f^iiiit^^ trmskxttA to rats or rdbWts and 
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Bach one of these chemo-receptors is supposed to fix a mole- 
cule of the drug by virtue of chemical combination, and acording to 
this view, the influence of the host is negligible. He supposes that 
the phenomenon of resistance of a strain of organism to a particular 
group of drugs is due to a lower chemical affinity of the specific re- 
ceptors for those drugs to which the strain has become resistant. 
Voegtlin and his co-worker^ in America have doubted the adequacy 
of this theory. They have experimentally proved that the action of 
arsenical compounds in trypanosomiasis is dependent on the active 
participation of the host. The parasiticical effectiveness of chemical 
agents, such as the arsenicals, will therefore be determined to a con- 
siderable extent by the power of retention of the drugs by the host. 
They are of opinion that Ehlrich’s theory is far too simple to explain 
the complicated phenomenon, considering the fact that a resistant’ 
strain of tr 3 rpanosomes can be made to withstand 250 times as much 
reduced tryparsamide as does the original strain. Voegtlin has there- 
fore devised a theory which postulates that trypanosomes acquire re- 
sistance to arsenic by virtue of the development of an excess of sulph- 
hydryl compounds, which enable them to detoxicate the poisonous* 
effect of arsenic. Kolmer also supports a similar theory and explains 
the phenomenon on the basis of a chetpical interaction between the 
drug and the parasite. He believes that natural tolerance is due to 
the absence in the protoplasm of the cell of the parasite of a chemical 
constituent capable of interaction with the drug administered, or the 
presence of a substance which unites witli the drug and renders it 
inert. 

Such a theory has, however, been criticised by Yorke (1981) who 
has shown that, contrary to the hypothesis of Voegtlin, the arsenic- 
resistant trypanosomes do not absorb any aromatic arsenicals even 
though these may be present in concentration rapidly fatal to the 
normal strain of parasites. By suspending normal trypanosomes in a 
nutrient medium containing t in 12,000,000 of reduced tryparsamide 
for one honr at 37*C., it was found that all the drug was taken up 
by the parasites, while under the same condition tlie resistant strain 
did not absorb any drug at all. 

Vorke is inclined to believe that the phenomenon may be ex- 
plained in a different way. The adc^tion of the various micro- 
organisms to changed environments may be the result of naturid selec- 
n gradual dying out of the more seinsitive individuifo andl 
survival of the more resistant onea. This is rather difficult to 
so far as drug resistance is cohered. But it must at the same 
time be admitted that dUfereht i^dmi4«s^s of a: sttSin in respect 
)^ge» and hence it likely. tlmf th^ m « different 

yiabBli^t:. 'It, f8'ii''|fhimps®see that 'su<> 
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ance than the original one. This theory, however, is not wide enough 
to explain the resistance that may be made to develop in some to 
an enormous extent. Another factor that may be working is a procCvSS 
of mutation or gradual adaptation in some or all of the parasites, 
whereby the successive generations acquire drug resistance, as a result 
of the stimulus of frequent exposures to sublethal concentrations of 
the drug. This process of mutation may be aided in some coses by 
a process of natural selection as well. 

Drug resistance, specially in the case of tr 3 ’panosomes and 
also in spirochaetal infection, is apparently a stable phenomenon 
independent of the kind of host in which the parasites may 
reside. Morphologically also the strains of resistant parasites 
are indistinguishable from the non-resistant ones. By repeated 
exposures to non-fatal concentrations of a particular drug they 
develop a certain characteristic by which no drug is absorbed 
by them, while the same concentrations would be fatal to the 
^untreated organisms. 

Drug resistance in trypanosomiasis. It has been known for 
a long time that trypanosomes which have survived the first 
effect of an arsenical compound, can later on withstand the 
effect of larger doses. Repeated arsenic medication produces in 
successive generations, a strain of parasites resistant to the 
action of arsenic. This has also been recognised clinically in 
sleeping sickness. The difficulty of curii^ trypanosomiasis in 
some cases with arsenical preparations is well known. In the 
treatment of Rhodesian sleeping sickness, doses of tryparsamide 
• have been found to be ineffective in curing the infection » while 
maximum tolerated doses of Bayer 205 have been seen to produce 
a complete cure. This ineffectiveness of certain compounds in 
trypanosome infection is more readily seen in cases treated with 
insufficient doses of a particular drug, giving thereby a chance 
for the |«ltasites to acquire a resistance to a particn^r cbemo* 
therapeutic agea^ 

\ resisfance of trypanosomes c^ainst various amnicals and 
waa 1900, ^nce when mai^y interest* 

vbee^ hmghp to light; in connection with the 

showed; 
, wto less' ■ effective 
Irypanokanes , :thati :,'t3sk ' tmrmal 
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strains when exposed to the same concentrations of arseuoxide. The 
behaviour of the parasites has also been found to differ with different 
preparations of arsenic. Arsphenamiti, which is retained in the body 
after continued administration^ can produce a sulficient degjee of 
arsenic-resistance in a relatively short time. Other arsenicals such 
as atoxyl, arsacetin, tryparsamide and similar pentavalent compounds, 
which are rapidly excreted, take a much longer time to do the same. 
Yorke (1929) developed a technique of keeping alive suspensions of 
trypanosomes to study the trypanocidal property of various antimony 
and arsenic preparations. His strains of T. rhodesiense made resistant 
to atoxyl and acriflavine were tested in vitro and in vivo on (a) aro- 
matic arsenical compounds such as atoxyl, tryparsamide, holarsol, ars- 
acetin, reduced tryparsamide, reduced arsacetin, and novarseno-billon ; 
(b) aromatic antimonials, such as stibosal and stibenyl ; (c) the non- ' 
aromatic antimony and arsenic compounds, such as tartar emetic and 
sodium arsenite ; (d) acriflavine and Bayer 205. Both the strains were 
found to be resistant to all the aromatic compounds of antimony and 
arsenic and to acriflavine but not to the non-aromatic compounds or 
to Bayer 205. It was also found that in vitro the resistance of the» 
treated strains was much heightened compared to the normal ones. 

A concentration of 1 in 100,000,000 reduced tryparsamide killed a 
normal strain of T. rhodesiense within twenty-four hours, while under 
similar conditions a resistant strain withstood a solution of 1 in 
400,000. 

As the trypanosomes have been observed to acquire resistance, 
they have also been found to lose this drug-fastness after cyclical 
passage through differei^ hosts. Werbitzki and Gender (1911) found 
that an arsenophenylglySne-fast strain of T. lewsi lost the resisting 
character after passage through the rat louse. Morgenroth and Rosenthal 
(1911) observed gradual loss of resistance to arsenic in certain strains. 
Mesnil and Blanchard (1916) noted that passage through mice lessened 
the resistance of trypanosomes to human serum. Voegtlln and his 
co-workers (1924) reported that arsenic resistance can be reduced tem- 
porarily by passing a given strain through another mammalian host, 
such as rabbits and dogs. Yorke, however, 1^ passing the resistant strains 
of T. brucei through the tsetse fly found that they preserved the resistant 
character unimpaired. 

"tt^iatever may be the specific character of drug-fastness in 
tiypanesomiams, the available evidence justifies the conclusion 
that it can be produced cxperimcihtally* But whether strains 
of r^istatit parasites develop in man during a course of 
treafmenti it i# difficult to aay^ There is ho satisfactory evidence 
demonstrhting the exi$tmce of these drugrPtoi^^ t^^ 
in nian./It^has, however^ bjSen obsepredVthiit/i^r^,,*^^ 
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correlated with the chemical nature of the aromatic arsenicals. 
The pentavalent compounds of arsenic do not produce, as a rule, 
drug^-fastness in trypanosomes to the same extent as do the 
trivalent compounds. A drug-resistant strain is more easily 
developed with arsphenarain than with neoarsphenamiti. The 
chance of development of resistance is, moreover, dependent on 
the dosage, the quantity of drug administered and the timing 
of such treatment. If the doses are just below the quantity 
which will effect a cure, then repetition of such subcurative doses 
will help to produce a strain of drug-resistant trypanosomes, tk 
this way, a strain can withstand several hundred times tlie 
dosage lethal to the normal parasites. In man such an occur- 
reifce may actually happen. 

Dnig-resistance in spirochaetosis* The existence of drug- 
resistant groups of spirochaetes is a matter afct. at which little is 
known. After intermittent treatment with gradually increasing 
sublethal doses of arsenicals, spirochaetes are known to acquire 
resistance to the drug. 


Margulies (1910) treated hens infected with Treponema anserinum 
witli snheffective doses of salvarsan and after forty-six passages succeeded 
in producing in them a strain of these organisms, which could 
withstand double the original curative dose. Rothennundt and Dale 
(1911) coaid not, however, produce a resista^ strain of T, anserinum, 

, Oonder (1912), working with a Russian strain of T, recurrentis in mice, 
succeeded in producing a strain mudi more resistant than the original. 
KritdHtewski (1927), in workiisg with different strains of spirochaetes 
of relapshig fever in mice, found that certain strains could be sterilised 
ydth g maximum dose of salvarsan, while others proved very resistant. 
Akatsu and Noguchi (1917) were successful in increasing the tolerance 


of T. microdenfium and T. refrlngens to increasing doses of various 
chemoiffie^peUtic agents, such iss salvarsan, neosalvarsan, bichloride of 
meroufy/ and= iodine-potassium iodide solution (Lngol’s sohition) in 
vitro. Feldt {19;®2) produced a strain of T. recurrentis in mice, which 
e^ldj in the withstand ffve times the 

Ij^ewtse, the e^ststence of solganot-faat striuns is 
;casef. of faihitfe: ivith tiovaraenobittoti 
^ObsWvers, .thot^dl ,the 
‘ n ^ , tite'' ^Mseasie^ 

odeuf.' 
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many countries the impression has been gaining ground that the 
results of treatment of syphilis with arsphenamin and similar 
preparations are not giving such promising results as in pre-War 
days. Silbersterin (1924) stated that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to produce a negative Wassermann reaction in 
patients, though Moore and Robinson (1930) doubt the state- 
ment and attribute it more to the reaction of the individual 
to treatment than to the occurrence of arsphenamine-fast 
strains of 7\ pallidum. The general trend of opinion in the 
treatment of syphilis is that the antisyphilitic remedies, 
such as salvarsan and neosalvarsan, have to be used in 
gradually increasing doses in order to obtain the maximum, 
parasito-tropic effect of the drug without the organotropic effect. 
If repeated subeffective doses are given, the chances of 
eradication of spirochaetes are less. This raises the question of 
arsenic resistance of the parasites, to avoid which Ehrlich advo-* 
cated his doctrine of therapia sierilisans magna, but the latter is 
beset with practical difficulties. 

The results of experimental work on this drug-fastness of Tre- 
ponema to arsenic and various compounds are not at all confirmatory. 
Mergulies (1910) was unsuccessful in producing an arsenobenzene-fast 
strain of rabbit syphilis, Nichols (1911) in working with rabbit 
syphilis could not find any arsenic-fast properties in them after 4 
exposures. In his series one relapse occurred, which is explained as 
being due to the drug not being able to reach the spirochaetes hidden 
in the tissues a^^y from the site of action of the drug. Akatsu anVi 
Noguchi (1917) showed that 7. pallidum increased its tolerance to 
salvarsan and neosalvarsan, in 3 to 4 months, to five and one-half 
times its original mark ; against the action of bichloride of mercury 
the amount of increased tolerance was about 35-70 times the original 
and that the increased drug-fastness had a certain limit, beyond which 
no further advance could be made. Kiauder (1924) could produce a 
strain of 7. pallidum, whose resis^ce to arsenic was increased to a 
maximum of 63 per cent, with nine injections of ascending doses cf 
arsphenamin, and after six transfers of the infection from ope animal 
to the" other. 

In view of the aforesaid clihkal %nd experitn^tal diata, it 
dbes not seem itnprobabk that T, pattMum m&y 
tain degree of i^esistawe to tlte notion of ^rp<^unds. , 
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Drug>resistaiice in amcebic dysentery. With regard to 
amoebic dysentery there has been a strong belief that emetme- 
fast amoebae occur. Experimentally, strains of Entamasba 
hystolylica have been produced, which are fast to emetine an 
acriflavine. The inability to rid the patient of amoebae even 
after maximum doses of emetine hydrochloride has bech recog- 
nised by many clinicians in the treatment of chronic amoebic 
dysentery. To what this failure may be attributed, it is difficult 
to state at present. The transformation of the vegetative para- 
sites to the cystic forms, alteration in the tis-sues of the host 
affording a chance for the parasites to ward off the action of a 
chemical, the peculiar character of drug-fastness of the strain, 
all or some of these, may contribute to the results. It has, how- 
ever, been observed that cases resistant to emetine react 
normally to carliarsone, yatren or to olh**r non-alkalotdal 
.•amoebicidal remedies. 


Ouinine-resistance in malaria. Similarly, resistant cases of 
malaria have been described by several workers. Inability to 
prevent relapse in many cases of plasmodium infection has been 
ascribed by many as due to the resistance of the parasites to 
quinine. James (1913), who investigated fully the subject of 
relapse, states that the failure of quinine therapy may be due 
to one of the following factors: (i) infection with different 
species of parasites, (ii) non-absorption of quinine from the 
gastro-intestinal tract, (iif) neglect to take the full dose, (iv) 
drug-resistance of the parasites. MacGilchrist (1915) could not, 
however, find any instance of quinine-resistance among his 
patients in India. Acton and others (1920) stated that a relapse 
for the fifth time could be equally controlled with quinine, with 
I d^ppeaiance of the parasites from the ^ripheral blood. 


The, ^tiff erent strains of malarial parasites occurring in differ- 
^ the world; behave differttotly to qmnine ; the differ- 
bet«M^ badeqd epidemic naalaria is widely recog- 
(lOSKfh iw a tentative trial of malaria therapy, used 
.enatoriai parasites^ It' livas found' that the 
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to control a primary attack of malaria caused by tlie former 
strains was about eight times greater than the dose required to 
control an attack caused by the latter. Also the effect of quinine 
was less marked in cases where the primary attacks were caused 
by the bites of many mosquitoes than when they were caused 
by the bites of one or two mosquitoes. 

Whether quinine fails to rid the blood of malarial parasites 
owing to the acquisition of the property of drug-fastness on the 
part of the parasites or to some other causes, is not definitely 
known. Fletcher mentions a case of possible quinine-resist- 
ant malaria in a Tamil woman. Et. and Ed. Sergent (1921), in 
investigation on bird malaria, observed resistance to quinine in 
one of them and the parasites retained their resistant character 
even after passage through two other canaries. 

Though quinine-resistant parasites may occur, the possibility 
of the development of this character in practical therapeutics 
seems to be small. Evidence available does not at present 
warrant the view that the failure of quinine treatment in some 
cases is due to the occurrence of quinine-resistant parasites. The 
mode and virulence of infection, the degree of susceptibility of 
the individual, the species and the geographical race of the 
parasites, are also to be taken into consideration in the alleged 
cases of failure with quinine. Faulty methods of administration 
and inadequate dosage may be responsible for many of the cases 
of failure. In addition, non-absorption of the alkaloid from the 
gastro-intestinal tract has also to be considered, before the exist- 
ence of quinine-resistant parasites can be proved. 

THE RETICULO*ENDOTHEtlAL SYSTEM 

Introduction* In recent years the reticulo^endothelial 
systehi has attracted a great deal of attention from workers 
interested in different branches of medical science. The ana- 
tomist, the physiologist* the pa%>l<^Sti haematologist and 
the immunologist have aU evinced great interest in the study 
of this system and in the ^lution one or oi its in^ 
riuinerable problems* The pharmcol<^st^ 
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obtaining a knowledge of the mechanism of action of drugs, 
has also been directing his attention to this system in the 
hope that a study of it might be helpful in furnishing answers 
to some of his inoblcms. A perusal of the literature on the 
subject reveals that the efficacy of many drugs, including 
some of the so-called specific ones, may depend upon the 
functional efficiency of this system. The earlier view expressed 
by Ehrlich and others that the chemotherapeutic action of drugs 
depended entirely on their direct action on the causative agent 
of disease, has now few suT>])orters. The accumulating evidence 
appears to be distinctly in favour of the view that drugs, in the 
majority of instances, act in an indirect way through the tissues 
of the body, and particularly through the cells of the reticulo- 
endothelial system. Time and further work alone can deter- 
^nine the exact role of this system in infection, immunity and 
chemotherapy. Incomplete though the knowledge may be at 
the present time, there seems to be very little doubt that the 
reticulo-endothelial system plays a part of great importance in 
recovery from diseases, more specially from those like typlurid 
fever, tuberculosis, spirochaetal infections, malaria, kala-azar 
and trypanosomiasis. In view of its increasing importance in 
tropical diseases, it seems necessary to give a brief description of 
the system, its accepted functions in health, and the part it 
plays iu the cure of disease. 

Definition. Widely soatleied in the blood and tissues o£ man and 
other vertebrates, there ate certain cells of mesenchymal origin and of 
the macrophage or large mono-nuclear type that possess the primitive 
capacity for phagocytosis and intracellular digestion. These take up 
all foreign particles that gain ac(*ess t > the body, whether they be inert 
or colloidal, inanimate or animate, Ijacterial or protoroal, and dispo.se of 
them in a manner best suited to the body economy. They collectively 
go by the name of the “reticuloendothelial system/' 

fivolttlion. The evolution of the reticuloendothelial system ia 
closely associated with the origin and development of parasitism snd 
host-^parasite adjustments. '‘In the long course of evolution of living 
things, it seems prob^le that the lower lorms of 'tife arose far in ad* 
vaiiea hi the mo#e highly difierentiated forms. From the very tniotiteni of 
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, their first appearance upon this earth the latter had to compete 
for their place in nature with a vast number of microbial forms. 
In the course of the adjustments necessitated by this complex 
communal existence, various forms of parasitism were established. 
In many instances invasion of a host by a parasite was fraught 
with danger, and as a defehce against it, mechanisms of protection of 
different degrees of efficiency were developed. Kven in the most primi- 
tive forms of life one or more simple means of self-defence are dis- 
cernable; as the needs for self-preservation become greater the mechanism 
of defence also becomes more complex.** (W. W. C. Topley). In the 
unicellular animal the function of protection is performed by the cell 
itself and is merely an adaptation of the ordinary feeding mechanism. 
In lowly organised metazoa this function is relegated to certain special 
cells. In higher vertebrates and in man these cells of protection are 
very highly differentiated and are distributed widely throughout the body, 
and go by the name of the reticulo-endothelial system. 

Historical. The history of the recognition of the cells of the reticulo- 
endothelial system may be said to have begun about the end of the 
nineteenth century. Mallory's 'endothelial leucocytes* and Metschnikoff's 
'macrophage cells' are now recognised to be reticulo-endothelial cells 
and these workers, therefore, may well claim to be the first to recognise 
and point out the importance of these cells. Several subsequent 
\wrkers also met with these cells under various circumstances and 
referred to them under difiereut names. In 1913, Aschofi and I^andau 
proposed to group together these difierently named cells into a single 
system and to call it 'the reticulo-endothelial system.* In 1924, Aschoff 
gave a detailed description of the anatomical distribution of the cells 
composing the system and pointed out their functional unity and 
stressed their immunological importance. 

Distribution. The reticulo-endothelial cells have a very wide and 
scattered distribution throughout the body. They are to be found in 
organs, such as the spleen, liver, lymphoid tissue, bone-marrow, con- 
nective tissue, blood and endocrine glands. Amongst these organs, 
the spleen may be considered the largest store-house of these cells. 
The amount stored in the spleen as compared with other organs varies not 
only in different species of animals but also in difierent members of 
the same spedes. It has been found that after the removal of the 
spleen,^^^ regeneration of the reticulo-endothelial cells takes place sneure 
quickly ind markedly in certain specks of animals than in others. This 
has to the presumption that the amount of reticulo-endothelial cells 
outside Hie spleen is also very variable and dependent t^n the animal 
Spates. the sake of clearness, the anatomical distribution of the 
of the reHimlo-endotheiial system a$ classified is given 

telow 'ina tahuWii^ 
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Reticulo-endothelial system (R. £• system.) 


Reticulo-endothelial cells, 
(histioblasls) 

(Reticulo-endothelial system 

in the narrow sense: 
local histiocytes). 


Histiocytic elements, 
(histiocytes) 
(migrating histiocytes) 


ReticnUr Endothelial cells 

cells o! the . 

snlenic stroma, liver capillaries, 
lymphatic lymph sinuses, 

tissue splenic sinuses, 

(Ihymus). adrenal capillaries, 
hypophyseal capil- 
laries. 


Tissue Splenocytes. , 
histiocytes. ) histiocytes 


Endothelial Histio-lcucocyles. 
leucocytes. 


. . composition. Originally, Aschoff (1924) thl'S- 

r:Se‘t/‘ro.S^Sess of the dye grannies 
present in their cytoplasm. These groups are. 

(„) The endotheli<a cells oi the blood .nd lymph 

b The fibrocyles or ordinary connective tissue cells 

Li The reHcttJnm cells of the splenic pulp and lymphoid tis . 

S) T^ 

(«) T^reUciLendothem cells lining the singes <)f the spleen, 
Ue marrow, adrenal cortex and hypophysis. 

(/) The histiocytes or the large phagocytic motile cells 
connective tissue. 

Of these six types, the first and the s^nd ^ tte 
cytic, the third and the fourth moderately phagocytic, and 
sixth the ^t phagocytic. 

, The cells of the reticulo-endothelial system have , 

by Sabin info two main groups, namely, ‘monocyt^and 
^ temi "histiocytes’ is preferable to 'clasmatocytes. Und« aoe^ 

: : conditibos tbeae two tspe# ot <*«» Me found in all 
■ ettio-endothdW cells. : The «tio ^ monocytes to 
W mutual is gWi«»My « *» V ^ Ihe penph^ 

.h.. Wtamfttwte: Itn pS^ji^tofical .Matei uft^. ei^teiimWM 

ptobahfy 
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represent stimulated monocytes with increased phagocytic power. The 
reticuloendothelial system has come to be recognised now as compos- 
ed of two closely allied cell types. These cells differ in morpho- 
logy and possibly in function. The histiocytes are said to play the 
chief rdle in the. phagocytic mechanism of defence, while the monocytes 
are more closely associated with antibody production. 

Morphology. Normally, the two chief cell types composing the re- 
ticulo-endothelial system, as seen in supra-vitel preparations, are quite 
diwStiuct morphologically and can readily be distinguished from one 
another. Typical specimens of the two types may be seen in the blood of 
malarial cases twenty-four hours after an injection of quinine, or in the 
spleen juice of an advanced case of kala-azar prior to treatment. In these 
experimental and pathological conditions, some difficulty may be felt ^n 
classifying some of the forms intermediate between monocytes and histio- 
cytes. With a little experience and discretion, this difficulty can easily 
be overcome. The following are some of the characteristics of the two 
cell types, in supra-vital preparations. 

Monocyte. This cell is slightly larger than the lymphocyte, which 
it closely re.sembles. It has a big kidney-shaped nucleus with a deep 
and distinct indentation or ‘hof' and shows the presence of a ^rosette* 
or clump of uniformly fine, neutral red ^particles at the ‘hof' and a 
number of blue-staining mitochondria in its cytoplasm. Occasionally, 
a few small neutral red vacuoles may be seen in addition at the periphery 
of the cell. The chief characteristic for purposes of identification is 
the peculiar segregation of neutral red in the form of a ‘rosette* of fine 
granules at the *hof* of the nucleus. Even when the cell is stimulated 
and is showing increased phagocytic activity, this ‘rosette* formation 
is noticeable; the only difference is that the ‘rosette,* as well as the 
individual granules composing it, are very much bigger in the 
stimulated cell than in the normal cell. The presence of mitochondria 
helps to distinguish the cell from the histioc3rte in which they are 
generally absent. 

Histiocyte. This is a much larger cell than the monocyte; its nucleus 
is very variable in shape and differs from that of the monocyte by being 
small in comparison to the size of the cell, by being often oval rather 
than kidney-shaped and by occupying a more or less central rather 
than an eccentric position. The pfbtoplasm of the histiocyte is somewhat 
granular, and mitocliondria are generally absent, al^ough occasionally, 
a cell may be seen with a few of them. The chief characteristic by which 
the oell is indentified, is the way in which it segregates neutral red. 
Being very much more phagocytic than the monocyte, it takea np a 
larger amount of the vital dye and instead of se^egating the dye in 
<mt place as the monocyte does, it distributes the dye diffusely in 
the form ci large vacuoles in its cytdplasun. Another ^stlnguishing 
leature noticeable, sometimes, is the presence of 
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cell debris, platelets, within the cytoplasm. These are not always 
present, but "when they are there, identification of the cell is much 
easier. 


Functions of the Reticulo^Endothellal System 

The reticulo-eiidothelial system performs a multiplicitv of important 
functions both in health and in disease. We already slated that phago- 
cytosis is the chief characteristic of the cells of this system and to it 
we may add that it is this property that helps it to perform almost all 
its functions. The best way to understand how that is done will be by 
tracing the sequence of events as they take place after phagocytosis 
of difiereiit materials. The substances that these cells are known to 
ingest may be divided broadly into three main groups, namely {a) red 
cells, (b) organisms, such as bacteria and protozoa, and (c) foreign 
materials, such as drugs. For the sake oi clearness the results of 
phagoc3"tosis of these substances have been classified in a tabular form 
and then discussed separately in detail. 


Functions of the Reticulo-Endothelial System 

I 

Phagocytosis 


Red cells. 

I 

Red cell destruction. 

Stimulus for red cell 
regeneration. 

Bile formation. 

Iron metabolism and 
storage. 

Cholesterol storage 
Physiological. 


Bacteria and Protozoa. 

I 

Dessemination of 
organism. 

Localisation of 
organism. 

Destruction of 
organism. 

Antibody production* 


Pathological. 


Foreign matpial (drugs) 

Transport & 
localisation. 

Storage and slow release. 

Conversion into new 
parasiticidal compounds. 

Stimulation of 
phagocytosis. 


Stimulation of antibody 
production. 

Pharmacological. 


Chief protective mechanism of the body. 


Phagocytosis of Red Cedis 

^0^ deotmctioii. It is an accepted fact that the cells of the 
aysten^ teke up for pnrposea of destruction those 
of life is over and also those that get 
toaihs or parasites. In such diseases 
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as malaria^ kala-azar, typhoid fever, Weirs disease and poisoning by 
arseniuretted hydrogen in birds and phenyl hydrazine in dogs, phago- 
cytosis of the damaged red cells can easily be observed. When haemo- 
globin is injected into the circulation it is also taken u]) by these cells. 
In vitro, in tissue culture, the histiocytes have been observed to ingest 
red cells. Thus all observations made so far go to show that the his- 
tiocytes pick up old, damaged or dead red cells in order to destroy 
them. There appears to be no evidence, however, to suggest that they 
phagocytose healthy and young red cells. 

Red cell regeneration. Under normal conditions red cell destruction 
and regeneration are in a state of equilibriumt and this helps to main- 
tain the red cell count at a constant level. The organ that is chiefly 
responsible for the control of the equilibrium appears to be the reticulo- 
endothelial system. The stimulus for red cell production is furnished by 
the histiocytic elements after they have ingested and digested the red 
cells. It has been shown that when there is functional failure of histio- 
cytes, blood destruction is not followed by regeneration to any appreci 
able extent. It is, therefore, probable that the reticulo-endothelial systeift 
provides the stimulus for regeneration of red cells and that in the ab- 
sence of such stimulus the bone marrow fails to produce a sufficient 
number of red cells to make up the loss^ sustained. 

Bile pigment formation. The old view that haemoglobin from des- 
troyed red cells is brought to the liver and there gets converted by the 
glandular cells of that organ into bilirubin, is now recognised to be 
erroneous. McNee (1913), following upon Aschofl*s description of the 
reticulo-endothelial system and as a result of some of his own ex- 
perimental observations, suggested that the reticulo-endothelial system 
as a whole is responsible for bile formation. Subsequent workers 
clearly established, by extirpation of the liver and other experiments, 
that bile pigment is formed in all tissues in which reticulo-endothelial 
cells are present, including Kupfler’s cells in the liver, but not by the 
glandular cells of that organ. Further confirmatory pr<>of was oUained 
by the demonstration of bilirubin crystals within histiocytesi after they 
had phagocytosed and destroyed the red cells. Therefore, all are agreed 
that one of the important functions of the reticulo-endothelial system 
is the elaboration of bilirubin 

Iron metabolism. One of the products of digestion of red cells and, 
lieemoglobin is iron. There is increasing evidence to show that the re- 
ticulo-endothelial system is concerned in the metabolism and storage 
of this metal. In certain diseased states, such as pernicious ansemia,. 
inanition of infants, toxic haemolytic jaundice, malaria and after re- 
peated injections of hsemoglobin, deposits of iron may be found 
in some of the cells of the reticulo-endothelial system. After splenec- 
tomy and experimental blockade of this system a marked disturbance 
of iron metabolism is often noti^ble. It is highly pTc^ble, therefore,. 
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that the system is of importance iii the storage ami metabolism of 
this metal. 

Cholesterol metabolism. Stotage of cholesterol appears to be another 
function of this system. Whenever there occurs an excess of choles- 
terol in tlie bl<K>d, either as a result of experimental cholesterol feeding 
or in certain diseases, such us diabetes, lipa^mia, some cases of icterus 
and contracted kidney, the excess of cholesterol is taken up by the histio- 
cytic elements of the liver, spleen and skin, and may be seen infiltrat- 
ing these cells. The peculiar skin tumours at times seen in diabetics, 
(Xanthoma diabeticorum) are nothing hut collections of hi'^tiocytes 
loaded with cholesterol esters and allied substances These findings IcaVu* 
no doubt as regards the role of the sjstem in cholesterol and lipoid 
metabolisms. 

Phagocytosis of Parasitic Organisms 

Bacteria. As long ago as 1886 Wyssokowitscli "bowed that bacteria 
Ejected intravenously are taken up largely by the cnuothclial cells of tlie 
spleen. Wengo in 1894 injected aiitlnrax baculi into dogs and found the 
organism deposited in certain cells of the spleen, liver and lungs. Bull 
(1914-16) injected intravenousl} into rabbits and dugs living pneumococci 
and typhoid bacilli and demonstrated their presence shortly afterwards in 
organs rich in reticulo-endothelial cells, such as the .spleen and liver. 
Wright, using virulent and non-virulcnt pneumcK'occi, showed that within 
a few minutes of their introduction into the circulating blood, they were 
engulfed by the cells of the reticulo-cmdothelial sjstem aiil conveyed 
the internal organ.s. Durham, Buxton and Torrey (1906), Berry and 
Melick-*-all showed that bacteria injected into the peritoneal cavity were 
similarly engulfed by the cells of the reliculo-endothelial svstem and 
carried to internal organs, such as the liver and spleen, for purposes of 
destruction. The same phenomena were also observed after subcutaneous 
injection of living organi.sins. Although in the case of injections of 
pyogenic cocci the polymorphonuclear leucocytes phagoevtose the 
organisms in larger numbers, evidence is ii<»t wanting that the reticulo- 
endothelial cells also play an important part in their removal. In 
addition to the above experimental evidence there is also proof of 
phagocytosis of organisms in many infectious diseases, l^veryone is 
familiar with the presence of different bacterial organisms within 
macrophage cells in films of inflammatory exudates. In infectious 
diseases like pneumonia, typhoid fever, bacillary dysenterv, tuberculosis, 
leprosy, actinomycosis and spirocha?tal diseases, the reticulo-endothelial 
mny actually be seen loaded with these organisms in infected 
tissues* In all these diseases and in the granulomatous diseases, in 
the eharatteristic cellular reaction is a pfpJiferation and multi- 
plic^Olt of the reticttlo-etidotheHa! cells, and the tubercle, the leproma 
an^vpe gumma, are all formed as a result of this specific cellular 
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immunity reaction. The above evidence is convincing enough to prove 
that the reticulo*endothelial cells do phagocytose living bacteria that 
gain access to our bodies. 

Protozoa. There is considerable evidence to show that the blood- 
inhabiting protozoa are also phagocvtosed by the cells of the reticulo- 
endothelial system. As far back as 1898 MacCallum actually observed 
macrophage cells taking up malarial parasites in birds. All subsequent 
workers have corroborated this finding and have repeatedly found red 
cells and malarial parasites within the large mononuclear cells. Despite 
this, there are some who still believe that the cells of the reticulo- 
endothelial system take up only dead or dying malarial, parasites. 
Recent observations in connection with the role of the reticulo-endo- 
thelial S 3 'stem in malaria have shown that the cells of the reticulo- 
endothelial system phagocytose living as well as dead malarial 
parasites (Krishnan, Napier and I^al, 1933). In kala-azar, oriental 
sore and dermal leishmaniasis Leishmania donovani are only found 
within the cells of the reitculo-endothelial system. Experimentally, 
when L. donovani are injected into susceptible animals, irrespective 
of their route of entry, subcutaneous, percutaneous, intravenous, intra- 
pleural or intrapetitoneal, they are picked up by the cells of the reticulo- 
endothelial system and carried to the ‘spleen, liver and bone marrow. 
There they live and multiply within these cells. In Hepatozoon infec- 
tions in cats, rats and squirrels, schizogony occurs in the mononuclear 
cells of the spleen and bone marrow and gametocytes are found in the 
circulating mononuclear cells. In trypanosome infections, although 
phagocytosis of the parasites has been observed, it does not appear to 
be a very pronounced feature. As regards phagocytosis of other protozoa 
by the reticulo-endothelial cells there is very little evidence. Taking the 
available data into consideration, we may say that the cells of the 
reticulo-endothelial system are capable of phagocytosing many of the 
blood-inhabiting protozoa. 

Helmintbs. There is no evidence that the cells of the reticulo- 
endothelial system phagocytose helminthic worms that gain access to 
the blood or tissue. It is probable that they take up antigenic sub- 
stances liberated from the worms, either during their life or after their 
death and disintegration, and lead to the production of antibody. What 
part this antibody plays in overcoming the helminthic infection it is not 
possible to say and as such the role of the reticulo-endothelial system in 
diseases due to worms still remains a mystery. 

THkit of Ingested orgaitieme. Having shown that phagocytosis of 
bacteria and protozoa by reticulo-endothelial cells does <KCur, we may 
consider next the fate of tlie ingested organisms. Are they destroyed 
within the cells or do they liye and multiply there ? ^th in the case 
d t^acteria and piotozoa, pjbagocjrtosis is not always followed by 

the ingested m^ganisms. ; While it is tl^at 9^1 
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In the case of reticuloendothelial cells. Rous 

actually live and ^ rertain bacterial organisms are found 

and Jones (1916) showed that bacteria 
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protection from the p„e«mo<^ci by 

vironment. Bull (191B) snowcu ^ . resulted in the diss- 

reticuloendothelial cells of ^ oroduction of complicationSi 
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as meningitis and death of . . ti(j„ are two separate functions 
is clear that phagocytosis and , togetLr at one and 
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product of the reticulo-endotheliid system consideration 
of the views regarding tlieir formation will be o in eres . 

Antibody production. The site of formation of 
a disputed question for a considerable time. 
suggested that the macrophages secrete some kind o f 
bJn them to destroy the parasites that they mgest. Later, ttis 
“w ^TgitL up^nd the Lief arose that antibody was etobora^ 
•by aU tissues locally, at the site of inoculation of ^ 

ftarge number of investigators studied this question and 
strongly indicates that formation of antibody takes pla<M ® 
reticidin^thelial system. The splenectomy experiments of Hckt^ 

. and Curtis and the blockade experiments of Beilmg and 
Clark, Jungeblat and Berlot, are all in favour of 

suggestive eVideuce, however, in tiiis connection has been ohtw^d by 
tissue cniWe work. Catrel and I"Scbrig8ton ( 1912 ) detctjd toe p^ 
sence of hsenaOpsonins and hsemolysins after toe additum trf " 

to tisane cidtnre trf bone marrow and lymph glands from gninw 
Ludke ftMi) donfimied their findings using ox and aieep co - 
|i niild *}idwed, m add-on, that agglutinins and lytdns for ty^<f 

' . organikitts cdtold be obtained in a sSl^r manner. MW 

Wewenthal Om. obtained 
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From these and other data it is evident that an antigenic substance 
irrespective of its source or nature introduced into the animal tissue 
is taken up by the cells of the reticulo-endothelial system and removed 
to organs, such as the spleen and liver, where they stimulate the pro- 
duction of suitable antibody. Antibacterial, antitoxic and lytic antibody 
are all formed according to requirements. 

Phagocytosis of foreign material. The chief characteristic of the 
reticulo-endothelial system that led to its discovery is phagocytosis of 
foreign substances. There is an enormous amount of evidence to 
show that its cells readily inge>t substances like vital dyes, 
carbon, and Indian ink particles. If, for instance, one of these substances 
is injected intravenously into a rabbit and then films from spleen, liver 
and lung are examined, particles of the injected substances can be 
detected within the reticulo-endothelial cells. While very little 
difficulty is experienced in demonstrating the presence of inert and 
coloured particles, such as those mentioned above, the detection of 
soluble chemical substances (drugs) that are generally used in the 
treatment of disease, is a difficult matter. By the use of microchemical 
testa and special staining methods, colloidal and organic preparations 
of metals, such as’ iron, silver, antimony, bismuth and arsenic, have 
been shown to be present within the reticulo-endothelial cells. As 
regards the finding of alkaloidal and other drugs, e,g., quinine within 
these cells, there is very little evidence; it is possible that they are 
also taken up by these cells and removed to the spleen, bone marrow, 
suprarenals and kidney. Until more work on these lines is performed 
it will not be possible to say which substances the reticulo-endothelial 
cells do and which they do not take up. 

Regarding the disposal of particular substances after phagocytosis, 
there is evidence that the reticulo-endothelial cells in the course of 
their wandering, transport them to various organs and tissues (lung, 
liver, spleen, bone marrow and kidney) , where they are either eliminated 
or stored. As regards the fate of soluble chemical substances very little 
is known; probably a considerable quantity is excreted within a short 
time through the normal channels of elimination and only a very small 
quantity is found in the body, possibly in the reticulo-endothelial cells. 
Here tl^ey are present either in their original state or in an altered 
form. As most of these foreign substances gain access to the body as 
drugs, at a time when it is in a diseased state, the quesUon of 
prime importance is how they bring about cure and beneficial results 
and what part the reticulo-endoth^al system plays in it. This 
brings us on to a consideration of the role of the system in 
diemoiberapy. . / _ ' . ^ 
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Reticulo-Endothelial System in Chemotherapy 

It is unfortunate that despite a large amount of 
experimental work very little progress has been made in the 
understanding of the mode of action of drugs in diseased 
states or of the role of the reticulo-endothclial system in x>harma- 
cotherapy. The reasons for this unsatisfactory state of affairs 
are not difficult to understand. In the case of virus and 
bacterial infections no drug has so far been discovered that can 
be called a specific, and in most instances the causative 
organism cannot easily be detected by direct examination of the 
blood or tissues. In the case of protozoal infections we, how- 
ever, possess a knowledge about the specific action of some drugs. 
In addition, also the effect of these drugs upon the parasites can 
, easily be studied. Being of far bigger size than bacteria and 
more easily demonstrable in the blood and tissues by direct 
examination of smears we can get a true picture of the effect of 
treatment on protozoa and on the course of infection, and 
we can also correlate these findings with various cytological and 
serological changes. This has enabled workers to tackle several 
of the problems in chemotherapy through investigations on 
protozoal infections, such as malaria, kala-azar and trypano- 
somiasis. A perusal of the studies conducted on these lines 
at the School of Tropical Medicine will show that very 
interesting and instructive results have been obtained. As 
regards helminthic infections the hindrances to progress have 
also been many and our knowledge of the mode of action 
of anthelmintic drugs is at present not very satisfactory. 
Nevertheless, taking the evidence as a whole, there appears 
to be very little doubt that chemotherapeutic action of 
drugs m general is not merely a simple direct action on the 
parasites. It may be true that in certain helminthic diseases, 
and possibly also in some protozoal infections, the action of 
; ^ specific d^^ is predotninantly a direct one, but xvith' regard 
;; maiprity other remedies, there is absolutely no evi- 

.have, any marked parasifiei^l effect It has 
are actually more,vul- 
t^' 9^’, hcbtight into ,conta^'Witb> them' 
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within the body than outside it. Furthermore, drugs arc 
rapidly excreted from the body and the dilution in which they 
occur in the blood and tissues after their administration in 
therapeutic doses is so very high that simple direct action alone 
can hardly be said to account for their efficiency. Blockade 
and splenectomy experiments have clearly established that 
dysfunction of the reticulo-endothelial system reduces and at 
times completely abolishes the therapeutic value of drugs. In 
view of these and other observations the consensus of opinion 
is that the reticulo-endothelial system plays an important part 
in chemotherapy. It would appear that in bringing about 
cure, the direct action of drugs on parasites is of the greatest 
importance in helminthic infestations, of moderate importance 
in protozoal infections, and of the least importance in virus 
and bacterial infections. As regards the importance of the 
reticulo-endothelial system in overcoming infections, the reverse 
order appears to be the most likely, /.c., the system plays a 
part of slight importance in helminthic diseases, of moderate 
importance in protozoal diseases, and of the highest importance 
in bacterial and virus diseases. How far this view is correct 
time alone can decide. 

Mode of action. When we take up for consideration the 
different ways in which the reticulo-endothelial system can 
possibly help drugs in bringing about a cure, four methods 
suggest themselves. 

(1) That it acts as a store-house for the drug and releases 
it slowly as required — thereby preventing rapid elimination 
and ensuring continuous supply. 

(2) That it carries the drug to the neighbourhood of 
lesions, where it is most needed. 

(3) That it elaborates new compounds from the drug with 
greater parasiticidal power. 

(4) That it is stimulated by the presence of the drug in 
circulation and thereby its functions of phagocytosis and anti- 
body production become more pronounced and effective. 

In support of the above view, we m^iy cite the following 
evidence. Kritscht\vski (i9?8) showed that when gen^anin was 
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injected in a basis of 6 per cent, agar, its efficiency was greater 
on account of the slow rate of absorption of the drug from 
the agar which acted as a 'second spleen.' This supports the 
first contention. 

Boyd, Napier and Roy (1931) showed that after injections 
of antimony compounds into monkeys, the highest concentration 
of the drug was found in the liver, where there was also a 
concentration of infection with Leishmania. It has also been 
experimentally shown that the reticulo-endothelial ceils localise 
certain colloidal substances, especially those that carry a negative 
electric charge in inflamed tissue in preference to other tissues 
(Burrows, 1932). This clearly establishes the second contention. 

Jiminez de Asua, Kuhn and Torino (1928), from a study 
of the action of arsenic compounds in spleii^ f'tomised and non- 
^splenectomised animals, have produced evidence to suggest that 
the reticulo-endothelial system is probably concerned in the 
conversion of these compounds into more efficient germicidal 
substances. The work of Jungeblut (1927) and Kristschtwski 
(1927) support this work and all of them corroborate the third 
contention, 

Krishnan (1933) has shown that the phagocytic function of 
the cells of the reticulo-endothelial system is stimulated by 
quinine iii malaria and that this is partly responsible for the cure 
of the disease. It has also been shown by this worker that anti- 
body formation is increased after antimony treatment of kala- 
azar and that this probably is responsible for cure. These 
observations lend support to the fourth contention. 

Further evidence in support of the above can be obtained 
from a discussion of the mode of action of some of the important 
drugs used in the treatment of different infections diseases. 
The following is a brief reference to some of them : — 

Hdmlflthie ihfeetians. The role of the reliculo-cndothelial 
■system in thfe chemothoraphy of anthelmintic drugs is not fully 

evidence is strongly in flavour 
of ;lthe y of these drugs being a direct one 

tlteini^ves, there are sufge^ions in certain 

may; be attributable, 
'wbicfh.is dependent upon 
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the functional efficiency of the reticulo-endothelial system. 
This view appears to be supported, partly at least, by the 
results of treatment of helminthic infections of ^the blood and 
tissues. The actions of tartar emetic and emetine in the treat- 
ment of schistosomiasis, of atoxyl and antimony in filariasis, 
of gentian violet in clonorcliiasis, and of tryparsamide in 
chyluria are in all probability indirect, through the reticulo- 
endothelial system. The dermal tests repored to be useful in 
the diagnosis of some helminthic infectious, such as schisto- 
somiasis, hydatid disease, trichiuriasis, filariasis and intestinal 
worms, are evidence of sensitisation to antigenic substances 
from the worms, and are most likely due to sessile anti- 
bodies elaborated by the reticulo-endothelial system. If it is 
so, then the system may be presumed to play some part in 
the cure of these infections. But at present we are not in a 
position to understand what exactly is the role of these anti- 
bodies in helminthic diseases. Further work on the subject 
can alone elucidate this point. 

Protozoal infections. The role of the reticulo-endothelial 
system in the treatment of protozoal infections has been 
extensively studied. Although there are several drugs which 
may be called specifics and which are known to act indirectly 
through the reticulo-endothelial system, the mode of action of 
a few of the more important ones alone is discussed below. 

Emetine. While there is evidence to show that the 
therapeutic efficiency of this drug in human amoebiasis is pro- 
bably due to a direct action of the alkaloid upon E. histolytica, 
the work of Dale and Dobell clearly suggests ^'that emetine 
and the amoeba are not the only factors to be considered in 
the cure of dysentery and that the missing factor is probably 
the interaction between emetine and the host’s tissues.” If 
this is correct, then wh^t other tissue of the host can play this 
important part more successfully than the ubiquitous reticulo- 
endothelial S5^tem? The available evidence does not suggest 
the way in which the system enhances or ensures the efficiency 
of the 4rug. 

Quiaiiie* The mode of action of quinine in tualairia has 
b^n studied by different workers,^ and yet -thie 
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it are still very varied. While some believe that the drug 
attacks the parasites directly, others claim that it acts in an 
indirect manner through the host’s tissues Yorke and Macfie 
favour the view that antibodies play an important part in 
cure, while Taliaferro and Cannon (1931), Krish’nan (1933) 
and others have obtained evidence that phagocytosis by cells 
of the reticulo-endothelial system is the chief factor in over- 
coming malarial infection. Recently, the large series of ex- 
periments carried out at the School of Tropical Medicine, 
Calcutta, have furnished strong evidence regarding the impor- 
tant part played by the reticulo-endothelial system in the 
cure of malaria. It has been shown that quinine, by accelera- 
ting the natural processes of mobilisation, proliferation and 
functional activation of phagocytic large mononuclear cells, 
brings about rapid engulfment and ultimate destruction of the 
malarial parasites. Whenever the drug fails to elicit the suit- 
able reticulo-endothelial resixjnse, no improvement is noticeable, 
and after splenectomy of monkeys infected with P, knowlesi qui- 
nine fails to Imng about the same degree of beneficial results 
as when the organ is present. These results leave no doubt 
that the reticulo-endothelial system plays a part of greatest 
importance in the cure of malaria by quinine. By this, we do 
not mean that the direct action of the drug on parasites and 
inf^ted red cells is of no consequence, for it has been shown 
that when the direct action is pronounced, it is very helpful in 
enhancing the phagocytic and destructive powers of the reti- 
culo-endothelial system. 

Antimony. The mechanism by which antimony destroys 
Leishmania donovani and brings about cure of kala-azar 
is still unknown. It is very doubtful that it is a direct 
parasiticidal action. Noguchi (1^4) showed that tartar 
emetic has no action on Lfdshmmid donovani cultures in 
vitro, and cectain' unpublished results of Napier and Haidar 
also Show that t^hnumia donovani grows . as luxuridutly in 
;aN. ifi tubi^. t6.;.,which. neostibom^ and aminostiburea are 
:as in oontrc^; tubes; - .When antimony com* 

are exited rapidly 
brine 24 'hoursi . :and. oyer' 
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80 per cent, within 72 hours); the dilution in which antimony 
is present during the short period of its stay in the circulation, 
is very high, and no direct action on the parasites can possibly 
be conceived of, in such low dilutions. The opinion that its 
action is through the tissues of the body is, therefore, fast gain- 
ing strength. Brahmachari (1928) suggested that probably urea 
stibamine is converted into a trivalent oxide of antimony by 
the host^s tissues in a manner similar to what happens in the 
case of compounds of arsenic and that this oxide is more 
parasitotropi^. It is no doubt true that some of the antimony 
injected is taken up by the cells of the reticulo-endothelial 
s^'^sleni, but there is no certain evidence either of its conversion 
into stiboxyl or of the latter’s higher parasiticidal properties. 
In experimental kala-azar in animals, such as mice and 
hamsters, it has been repeatedly shown that antimony fails to 
bring about cure of their infection. The 'clasmatocytes’ 
that are supposed to effect the transformation of the drug 
to stiboxyl are present in them, and there is also evidence 
that these cells take up the injected antimony. Why then 
do they not convert the drug into the oxide and bring 
about the death of the leishmania parasites in them? Acton 
and Chopra (1927), and Chopra and Das Gupta (1929), 
found that when antimony compounds are injected intra- 
venously into kala-azar patients, it causes enlargement and 
rhythmic contractions of the liver and spleen and that 
this is due to an increased functional activity of the 
adrenals. This observation led them to suggest that the 
alteration in the permeability of the vascular walls brought 
about by the hyper-activity of the adrenals caused a diminu- 
tion in the permeability of the cells of the reticulo-endothelial 
system and this in turn led to the starvation and death of the 
leishmania parasites present in them. Krishnan (1930) con- 
firmed these findings in an indirect manner by studying the 
changes in the leucocyte picture after adrenalin injection into 
kala-azar cases, before, during, and after, treatment* This 
work clearly indicated that a condition of hypoadrenia existed 
in kala-azar cases and that treatment helped to Ming about a 
norma! condition* But what part this alteriatton in the adrenalin 
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content played in overcoming the infection could not be 
clearly determined. In continuation of this work Napier, 
Krishnan and Lai (1033) conducted certain cytological studies 
on kala-azar patients with the help of supravital staining tech- 
nique and showed the importance of the reticulo-endothelial 
system in infection and immunity in kala-azar. It was found 
that within the animal ,body, Leishmania donovani are present 
only within histiocytes and that in untreated kala-azar cases 
there is an enormous increase in the histiocytic elements 
of the reticulo-endothelial system and a reversal of the normal 
monocyte-histiocyte ratio. During and after treatment a dis- 
tinct drop in the number of histiocytes is noticeable and this 
is followed by a gradual restoration of the monocyte-histiocyte 
ratio to normal. Whenever antiipony failed to bring about 
these cellular changes, the patient showed no clinical improve- 
ment. In experimental kala-azar in animals, such as mice and 
hamsters, the same sort of reduction in the number of histio- 
cytes took place after treatment, but it was not followed by 
a rise in the monocytic elements. On the other hand, the his- 
tiocytes rapidly proliferated again and led to an intensifica- 
tion of the infection. This appears to suggest that the action 
of antimony in kala-azar is an indirect one through the reti- 
cu,lo-endothelial system. The impression gained is that three 
. factors are at work in this indirect action, namely, (a) reduc- 
tion in the number of histiocytes, within which alone the leish- 
mania seem to live and multiply, (h) proliferation of mono- 
cytes leading probably to antibody production, (c) destruction of 
leislimania by lytic antiljodies. The first (a) is probably due to 
alterations in cell permeability as suggested by Acton and 
Chopra, leading to their disintegration, and as regards {b) and 
(c) there is evidence that antibodies are formed in kala-azar, 
that they are as^sociated with prdiferatlan of monocytes and 
that t|ey 4re capable of destroying leishmania, both in vUro 
and in tiw; ^ 

, ; jkt$eiak*: Yario^ of are used in the 
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indirect one, like that of antimony compounds. The presence 
of arsenic within the reticulo-endothelial cells has actually 
been demonstrated by the silver impregnation method by Jiminez 
de Ausa and Kuhn (1928). Splenectomy experiments in 
spirochaetal infections have demonstrated that infections held 
in check in animals break out into acute manifestations in sple- 
nectomised animals and that treatment of these with specific 
drugs is not as effective as in non-splenectomised animals. 
Kritschewski and his colleagues (1927-28) have produced evi- 
dence to show that the mortality rate is increased and the cure 
rate greatly decreased after splenectomy and that an intact 
reticulo-endothelial system is necessary for the full therapeutic' 
activity of compounds of arsenic. From these and other ob- 
servations it may be suggested that the reticulo-endothelial 
system functions, (a) by serving as a depot for concentrating 
arsenical drugs, (6) by helping in the production of more 
efficient parasiticidal substances and (c) by increasing the 
amount of antibody produced and by bringing about destruc- 
tion of parasites. 

The control of immunity through the reticulo-endothelial system 
and the chemotherapy of syphilis has received much attention during 
recent years. It is probable that many of the prophylactic and thera- 
peutic measures used in combating the toxic effect of arsphenamine 
have their seat of action in protecting or allaying the cells of this 
system. The reticulo-endothelial system through its property of 
phagocytosis is an important agent in the purifying mechanism of the 
blood, and it is also considered to be the chief source of antibody 
production. It is considered to be of great impi>rtance in intravenous 
therapy, for many materials injected into the blood-stream disappear 
from it quickly with deposition in the reticulo-endothelial cells. 

Keticulo-endothelial system is believed to be bilirubin-producmg 
apparatus. Marked bili-rubitiaemia indicates hyperfunction of the 
reticulo-endothelial system and hypo-function of the liver, censed by 
the toxic action of either the syphilitic virus or the arsphenamine. 
This system plays an important role in the struggle against syphilitic 
infection, and the arsphenamine reaction as a group are largely refer- 
able tp centres for localisation of reticulo-endothelial system in the 
liver, the suprarenal glands, the bone marrow, the capillary endothe- 
lium and the skin. Measures mmed at the protection of this system 
are important in the prevention of rea^ibn to a^pbenmine.^ 
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Bacterial and Virus infections 

In bacterial and virus diseases no drug has so far been 
discovered that has any specific action on the causative 
organism and, therefore, our knowledge of the chemothera- 
peutic action of drugs used in these diseases is still very un* 
satisfactory. The beneficial results that are obtained in these 
diseases are chiefly dependent upon the natural resources of 
the body to combat disease. The best we can do in these 
infections, therefore, is to help the natural process at work, in 
one way or another. This has been attempted with a certain 
degree of success. 

In the case of chronic infections, a large number of pro- 
tein substances such as peptone, milk, muscle extract, vac- 
cines and sera, and certain colloidal metals have been used 
to stimulate the natural responses of the body. Although 
our knowledge as to how these substances act is still very 
vague, yet there are reasons to believe that the therapeutic 
results obtained are probably attributable to a non-specific sti- 
mulation of the reticulo-endothelial system by these sub- 
stances. It has been shown that serological alterations such 
as increase in titre of antibodies, and cellular changes such as 
leucocytosis and increased phagocytic activity of mononuclear 
cells, are noticeable after injections of these non-specific pro- 
teih substances. There is evidence that these substances are 
concentrated in organs such as the liver, spleen and bone 
marirow; it is likely that through these organs an increase in 
the efficiency of the natural immune processes occurs. 


The action of specific anti-sera used in the treatment of 
acute infection? is chiefly a direct one upon the causative agent 
oif either destroy the agents themselves or pre- 


pare them in such a wav that other mechanisms of protection 
may d?str<:9r Specific vaccines, when in- 
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infectious diseases taken as a whole, strongly suggests 
that in the overcoming of infections the reticulo-endothelial 
system plays a part of no mean importance. The exact 
manner in which the system responds to the stimulus of treat- 
ment appears to depend upon the nature of the infective agent 
concerned. While certain parasites are readily destroyed by 
phagocytes, others require to be disposed of by the destructive 
action of lytic anti-bodies. The ideal response in the first 
case is a mobilisation and functional activation of the phago- 
cytic cells of the reticulo-eiidothelial system, whereas in the 
second instance the best results are obtainable by increased 
antibody production. When eitlier of these methods fails, the' 
reticulo-endothelial system attempts to utilise other methods 
at its command, such as elaboration of pow^erful parasiticidal 
substances from the drugs used. From this there is every 
reason to believe that beneficial results of drugs are not due 
to one single factor but rather to a combination of factors. 
Which one of these factors plays the predominant part varies 
in each case. The specific drug is that which is capable of 
stimulating the natural processes concerned in the cure of 
disease, and in addition bringing about such changes by direct 
and indirect action on the parasite or its environment, as would 
be conducive to the success of the natural processes at work. 
If this is so, theh it is easy to understand that a knowledge of 
the reticulo-endothelial system, which is the chief protective 
mechanism of the body, ,is essential not only for the proper 
understanding of infectious diseases, but also for the carrying 
out of successful treatment. 
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CHAPTER VI 


PHYSIOTHERAPY 

Physiotherapy is derived from a Greek word meaning 
‘nature cure’ and is defined as “the use of natural forces, 
such as light, heat, air, water, and exercise in the treatment 
of disease.” Probably the oldest forms of physical therapy are 
massage and the so-called " healing waters ” or hydrotherapy. 
I«ight and heat therapy have been gradually introduced ; during 
the past fifty years, electricity and radium have been added to 
this group. 

The use of physical methods in theraiiy has received con- 
siderable attention of late years. As these methods are being 
employed w’ith success in various diseases commonly occurring 
in the tropics it will not be out of place to briefly discuss them 
here. 


HYDROTHERAPY 

This term is used to denote the therapeutic procedures 
dealing with the external application of water at different tem- 
peratures over the whole or a part of the body. Hydrothera- 
X>etitic measures have been knowm for a very long time but were 
formerly practised on a purely empirical basis. It' is, however, 
now possible to explain the fundamental principles involved in 
them from a physiological standpoint. 

Indications. There are very few diseases in which hydro- 
therapy in some form or other is not capable of rendering some 
sertdee. Hydrotherapy finds its chief application in diseases of 
the nervous S3rstem where it is perhaps more important than 
many niedich^ agents. It has been employed from time to time 
for Its seidatiye, . tonic and antiphlogistic effects. The sedative 
effects ate, hc^Vfr, the most important from the point of view 
of tim^ pliEysicians. i la many drcolatory d&eases, the value of 
jfcgfo^erapy hat^^fbeen. fleognised. In cardiac 
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In respiratory diseases, its field of utility is well known. It has 
been employed whenever an antithermic, decongestive and anti- 
phlogistic effects are sought. As a respiratory exercise, cold effu- 
sion or immersion of the face in cold water has been recom- 
mended. In cases of obesity, gout and other disorders of meta- 
bolism, hydrotherapy, combined with massage, has been found 
of great value. 

Effects produced on the system. The main object of this 
therapeutic measure is to obtain a reaction in some definite 
direction and to serve some definite purpose. The effects pro- 
duced are varied according to the temperature of the water used 
for the bath and may be classified under the following heads : — * 

A. On the nervous system. A tonic and stimulant action 
is produced in cases of depression, of sluggish function and of 
low blood pressure ; a sedative and soothing effect is obtained in 
irritability of the nervous system. In cases of meningitis, cere- 
bral hypersemia, etc., an antiphlogistic effect is also said to be 
produced. 

B. On the circulatory system. In the first stage, a peri- 
pheral vaso-constrictioii is produced with pallor and cooling of 
the skin. This effect lasts only for a short time. In the second 
stage a more prolonged effect is produced in the form of vaso-dila- 
tation with a red flush of the skin and a sensation of warmth. 
The blood stream can be markedly influenced by hydrotherapeu- 
tic measures. The Vienna School of Winternitz has proved by 
tests on healthy human beings that cold baths of a short duration 
with friction or rubbing produce an increase from one million 
to one million and a half of erythrocytes and treble the 
number of leucocytes. They increase the haemoglobin by 20 to 
25 per cent. 

Excessive cold produces local anaemia and if prolonged, 
ischaemia and death of tissues. Heat also acts in a similar 
manner. Short application of heat produces a local increase in 
the constituents of blood. By the application of stimulating 
measures to one area of the body, the blood can be diverted to 
this area and in this way congestion of other parts is relieved. 
Thus the use of the abdominal compress or girdle will reflexly 
relieve a congestive h€sadache. 
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C. On the respiratory system. An increase in depth is 
always observed, and the rate is also somewhat increased. 

D. On the urinary system. A temporary diuresis is pro- 
duced. 

The application of baths, hot or cold, should be followed 
immediately by reaction, in normal individuals. In the weak 
and feeble this reaction is delayed. If it does not occur or is 
incomplete the application of baths is inappropriate and should 
be modified. The reaction may be hastened by the application 
of cold after heat, by friction in the bath and by using: chemical 
stimulants such as CO^ and various chlorides in the water. 


Hydrotherapeutlc Measures 

Compresses. Hot compress: This is very cotritnoiib applied in 
all kinds of inflammatory conditions. The met Mod is very simple but 
should not be used indiscriminately. Unless used carefully, hot 
compresses in acute inflammatory conditions of a joint often bring 
about an impairment of function. Compresses should be applied as hot 
as the patient can bear and must be kept hot by frequent changes. 
They produce a local hyperasmia and, therefore, should never be applied 
to fresh injuries. They are efficacious in relieving spasm. 

Cold compress. These are less frequently used. Due to the 
vaso-constrictor action of cold a beneficial effect is produced on recent 
injuries and inflammations. 

Packs. Hot pack. These arc used to facilitate elimination of 
toxins from the system. The water must be as hot as possible as the 
sheet taken out of the hot water cools off very quickly. 

Cold packs. For the cold pack the water should be about 75* F. or 
less. The colder the water, the better the reaction. The wet park has 
a very relaxing effect on the nervous system. It has been used very 
successfully on maniacs and in cases of chorea. The duration of the 
treatment is one hour but the treatment should be interrupted if the 
patient complains of chillness. 

Baths. Baths are of two different kinds— the hot bath and the cold 
bath. A good deal of confusion exists with regard to the temperature 
of the water used iu the different forms of baths commonly employed. 
The following tabic will be useful. 


Cold bath 
Cool bath 
Tepid l^ath 
Warm bath 
Hot batli 
Very hot bath 


40’— 65’F 
66"— 76"F 
W— 95*F 
96*— lOOT 
100*— 110*F 


( 4.4"— 18.S*C). . 
(18.3*— 23.8’C). 
(29.4*— 35.0‘C). 

87.7*C). 
(37.7*— 43.8*0. 
(43.3*— 48.8*0 . 
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Cold bath. Cold baths are used to bring down the temperature in 
those fevers where antipyretics are not advisable. When using cold 
baths, twu opposing factors must be considered. The colder the water the 
more rapid the passage of heat from the body surface, but cold water will 
also produce constriction of the cutaneous vessels and in this way the 
passage of heat from the interior of the body to the skin will be delayed. 
A balance must, therefore, be struck and in practice it is found that 
baths at about 69.8'’F. or 21 ®C., are most efficacious in reducing tempera- 
ture. The temperature once depressed does not rise again at once but 
remains low for hours. Cold baths are sometimes inconvenient from the 
point of view of the patient. In such cases cold sponging may be em- 
ployed as it has a similar effect to cold baths and stimulates the 
nervous system. In typhoid fever when the temperature rises above 
103* F., cold applications in the form of sponging are advisable 
and this should always be accompanied by friction of the skin which 
not only prevents chilling but also dilates the cutaneous vessels. During 
the initial stages of the fever the reduction of temperature is transient 
and slight. In the third week of the disease, however, when the tempera- 
ture is beginning to show wider diurnal fluctuations, baths usually pro- 
duce a much more marked and prolonged remission. Furthermore the 
remissions are most marked at times when the febrile temperature has 
a downward tendency. 

Antipyretic drugs and cold baths in fever. A word may here be 
said about the relative value of antipyretic drugs and cold baths. Both 
these have their respective advantages and disadvantages. The chief 
advantage of a cold bath is that there is no danger of collapse, but this 
need not be apprehended if a proper drug is selected and the dose 
properly adjusted^ The drugs may save the patient the exertion, dis- 
comfort and the shock which are attendant on a cold bath. In the case 
of baths, the temperature-regulating mechanism is not adjusted to 
normal and the patient feels all the ordinary effects of an attempt to 
reduce the temperature below normal, Le,, chill, cyanosis, etc., and the 
metabolism is increased rather than decreased. The action of chemical 
antipyretics is more pronounced and lasting and resembles more closely 
that of natural defervescence. Barbour and his associates have shown 
that antipyretic drugs bring about dilution of the blood, which favours 
the dissipation of heat by radiatiem. Besides this their analgesic action 
is of great value in influencing the subjective condition of the patient. 

The disadvantages of cold baths are greatly diminished if tepid 
baths .are used. Although these have not such a marked antipyretic 
action, they have a more stimulant action, improve the blood pressure 
and digestion and promote sleep. The nitrogen excretion is increased. 
In prolonged fevers such as typhoid, antipyretic drugs should never 
be used nor should they be combined with chid baths as they prevent 
the only thing which is essential, that is the reaction. ’ The excretion of 
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antipyretic drugs takes place from the already overstrained kidnej-s in 
constant fevers, while the already disturbed stomach is irritated by 
their use, AntipjTctic drugs further decrease oxidation and may interfere 
with the ordinary protective efforts of the body against disease. Besides, 
the fever will sometimes resist all doses of antipyretic drugs which can 
be given safely, while the temperature can be lowered by cold sponging 
or a bath. In septic fevers and tuberculosis antipyretics do harm by 
depressing the patient , and producing increased perspiration. In these 
conditions cold bathing senses no useful purpose as the patient shows no 
reaction. In acute illness if the application of cold is impossible, these 
remedies may be given, but usually they are unnecessary, as unless the 
fever is prolonged it is not harmful. If these drugs are used they should 
never be pushed till toxic symptoms such as cyanobis are produced. If 
given in moderate doses they do not produce the desired effect, cold 
baths should be applied- In thermic fevers such as heat stroke, anti- 
pyretics are useless as they do not stop the rapid rise of temperature. 

Hot bath. Exposure to mild degrees of heat, causes a dilatation of 
superficial vessels; but some compensation is attained through constric- 
tion of deeper vessels. The circulation rate is increased by about 29 
per cent. It tends to decrease the load on the heart to a miniu.um. 
Exposure to higher temperatures, on the other hand, temporarily in- 
creases the work of the heart, possibly 30 or SO per cent, or even more, 
but ultimately the subject gains. Such measures are desirable in son-.e 
cases of circulatory disorders and they may prove useful by ridding the 
body of fluid or toxins through sweating. 

Hot baths are indicated whenever elimination is desired and 
especially when kidney function is defective. They are used in various 
schemes of hydrotherapy in order to act upon the foci of inflamrr-atory 
trouble, e.g., in general muscular rheumatism and fibrositis, the heat of 
the bath helps to relax the parts thereby restoring them to a 
healthy function. The use of these baths in cases of aiiaeiriia is also 
• indicated. These baths are contraindicated in all forms of heart disease, 
in general weakness and when there is inclination to haemorrhage. 
Plain water may be utilised for this purpose, or hot mud and peat 
baths. Massage is sometimes very useful along with these baths. 

Generally, various methods of hot air or vapour baths are available 
of which the following may be mentioned as being the most common ; — 

Turkish haths. These consist in the exposure of the unclothed body 
to dry heat at varying temperature (up to 25a*F. or more) for 20-30 
minutes. By this means abundant perspiration is induced and thereby 
to;(cins are eliminated. It is followed by massage, douching, and rest for 
' hour or so during which an abundance of plain water should be drunk. 

Hinttett haths* These are very similar, hut the tair ia saturated with 
vapour and^ theirefo^e> the ^mperature cannot range so high. 
: is iiadheed bath is shorter duration. 
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In both of these the object is to induce rapid elimination of 
toxins and other poisons and at the same time to assist in maintaining 
the free mobility and function of the various parts of the body by 
massage. Either nay be used advantageously as a routine preventive 
of gout or rheumatism, especially by those who are unable to secure 
suitable exercise. 

Spray bath. Application through a large perforator or rose ncz'^le 
of a continual fresh layer of water in a finely divided state with a 
certain mechanical impact on the skin constitute the main principle of 
spray baths. This removes secretion and has a marked sedative effect 
on the nerves. It is very useful in sunstroke, either alone or combined 
with ice rubbing; in typhoid fever the combination is especially efficient. 

Tepid sponging. This is best given late in the afternoon or towards 
evening, the water used being at about 65“ F, The face and neck are first 
dealt with by applying cold compress at 60*F. to the head after sponging. 
Sponge downwards exposing only the part being sponged. After the 
whole body has been gone over, the patient is dried thoroughly, 
wrapped in warm blankets and left for an hour or so. A moderately 
sedative effect with abstraction of considerable heat is produced by 
these means. They are particularly indicated for old people with arterio- 
sclerosis in whom a strong stimulus must be avoided and who need a 
stimulation of the peripheral vascular system. They are useful in febrile 
cases who are too sick to be moved about and they can be repeated any 
number of times. 

Medicated baths. Medicinal agents in some fomc or other may be 
mixed in the baths. It is not definitely known whether these produce 
any special effects though positive claims have been made by various 
workers. Alkaline baths, sulphur baths, etc., have been frequently em- 
ployed for these purpo.ses. 


MINERAL WATERS 

The therapeutic qualities of mineral waters have never been 
fully appreciated by the medical profession in India though 
their virtues have been empirically known for a long time. In 
England and on the Continent of Europe, famous spas have 
developed by the side of hot and mineral-water springs and 
people are taking advantage of their healing effects. No ratiohal 
explanation was given regarding the properties attributed to 
these .waters. Since the discovery of radium, however, it has 
been contended that some of these waters are radio-active, which 
may probably explain their physiological activity. Others assert 
that the presence of traces of rare elements in these waters is res- 
ponsible for 4heir action. Recently, a hormone of the nature 
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of cestrin is said to have been found in the mud spas like 
Frazenbad and it is likely that other hormones may be present. 
Different kinds of enzymes have also been detected. Besides 
the hygienic and climatic factors all these various ingredients 
of the soil occurring in solution are responsible for the thera- 
peutic effects produced by these spas. 

For the treatment of tropical invalids suitable spas should 
be selected. The following points may be carefully considered : 

1. Climate. A good sunshine record is essential, with 
protection from cold winds. 

2. Altitude. This, for the majority of patients, should 
be several hundred feet above the sea-level. 

3. Sub-^soil. Adequate drainage is essential if chills are 
to be avoided and patients enabled to be as much in the open 
air as their condition permits. 

4. Waters. These must be suitable for the treatment of 
intestinal complaints, derangements of the liver and other 
digestive organs and for restitution of the blood-forming organs. 

5. There should be abundant facilities for recreation and 
exercise which play a very important part during spa-treatment. 


Therapeutic effects of mineral waters. The radio-active 
thermal waters are remarkable for their low mineral content, 
but the mineral elements are in a high degree of ionic 
dissociation and possess different chemical activity from 
that produced by artificially produced solutions of the same salts. 
Diuresis is the most conspicuous effect of drinking these waters, 
and is much greater and more rapidly produced than with a 
similiar quantity of distilled water, a fact which has been fre- 
quently demonstrated by experiment The chlorides, urea, uric 
acid, etc., are also excreted in increased amounts. In gout, 
mobilisation of the stored up uric acid occurs, and it appears 
during the first few days of treatment in increased quantities 
iatt the blood, with the result that an acute attack of gout is not 


t^common when treatment is st^ed. Eater, the blood uric acid 
a a long period of freedom from attack follows. The 
usj^ulj^ of the .radm-^active 'thermal waters is 

and neuritis., 
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The muriated or sodium chloride waters, with the addition 
either of carbon dioxide, bicarbonate of soda, the sulphates of 
sodium, calcium and magnesium, or sulphur, are mainly used in 
the treatment of digestive disorders. The principal diseases of 
the digestive tract which are successfully treated include the 
various functional dyspepsias, reflex dyspepsias (from cholecys- 
titis, gall-stones, chronic appendicitis, etc.) , chronic cattarrh of 
the stomach, early cirrhosis of the liver, constipation and irrit- 
able conditions of the colon. The alkaline waters enjoy a great 
reputation in the treatment of catarrhal states, but are contra- 
indicated in atonic dyspepsias. Carbon dioxide and sodium 
chloride (muriated) alone have been found to increase the secre- 
tory activity of the stomach, whereas the sulphated alkaline 
waters of Karlsbad and Marinebad, in spite of their carbon dio- 
xide and sodium chloride content, tend to diminish it. It thus 
follows that in disorders associated with hyperchlorliydria and 
hypertonia, the simple alkaline and sulphated alkaline waters are 
indicated, whereas in the opposite condition the best results will 
be obtained from simple gaseous waters (radio-active) , or very 
weak muriated, or muriated alkaline ones. In the nervous dys- 
pepsias, the exact action of the w^ater on the secretion is of 
little importance compared with its general tonic and stimulat- 
ing influences. 

In the treatment of liver disorders, which include conges- 
tion and enlargement, due to over-eating, alcohol, cardiac 
failure, malaria, cholelithiasis, cholecystitis, catarrhal jaun- 
dice, and that undefined disorder biliousness, which has a very 
real existence in general practice, the muriated waters, both 
alkaline and sulphated, and the sulphur waters, are used. They 
all tend to dilute the bile, promote a free flow, and dislodge 
concretions. 

The stronger muriated and sulphated waters are not as a 
rule taken at spas, but are bottled and exported for use in the- 
patient’s home. By their hydragogue and cathartic action they 
are indicated in cases of congestion, and produce free watery 
stools, but they should never be used in cases of catarrh of the 
bowels. 
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Chronic diarrhoea (often of tropical origin) will usually 
benefit from suitable spa treatment. When associated with 
portal congestion, the mildly aperient waters of Cheltenham 
and Eeamington are particularly indicated, while in other cases, 
the simple thermal, sulphur or calcareous waters will produce 
better results. 

Chronic constipation is extensively treated by mineral 
waters. The strong sulphated and muriated waters should only 
be used in stout plethoric individuals, since they produce free 
watery evacuations and deplete the portal system. In persons 
of weaker physique, the milder muriated and sulphur waters 
are to be preferred. They are usually prescribed before 
breakfast, and followed by a short walk. 

Hseraorrhoids are often treated by mild aperient waters, 
but they are said to respond particularly well to sulphur waters, 
and the wide use of sulphur therapeutically in this common 
complaint would appear to support the claim. The sulphur 
waters, also owe their aperient action largely to the other 
mineral constituents present. The sulphur present is con- 
sidered to exert a special action upon the liver. The weaker 
sulphur waters have an aperient action only when taken in 
large quantities ; this again being due to the action of the salts 
present. Otherwise, they are merely solutions of sulphuretted 
hydrogen and carbon dioxide. 

Where the simple alkaline waters are not available their 
,place is taken with equal advantage in most cases by the 
alkaline muriated water. They contain sodium bicarbonate with 
Varying quantities of COj. They are diuretic and are useful in 
gout, glycosuria, dyspepsia of the hypertonic type and in liver 
disorders. 

The chalybeate winters are of tw'o chief kinds, the one 
containing carbonate of iron, and the other sulphate of iron. 
These chalybeate waters are easily assimilable, are not 
; :'i^nstipafifig, and so are valuable in the treatment of 
;,;j^P^sias dne to ahtoia and debility. They might with 
'te-.tnom used, ' 

fc«f',inijiml;wa^s to 'be kken on an empty 
and whera an a^ion on the stomach or bowel is 
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important, the chief drinking is done before breakfast. 
The dose will vary with the strength and character of the 
water, the type of patient and malady to be treated, and 
is usually from half a tumbler to five or six tumblers. 
Later, in the day, the same or other mineral waters may be 
taken according to the resources or custom of the spa. For 
instance, an aperient water may be taken before breakfast, and 
a mild saline to stimulate the gastric functions before lunch 
and dinner ; or a mild chalybeate water for tonic purposes may 
be ordered for the later doses. It is usual for short walks to 
be taken between successive glasses of water, and beautifully 
laid out gardens and walks are an important part of the 
armamentarium of the spas. 

Modifications of the water may be made under certain 
conditions. If hot, it may with advantage be cooled, while on 
the other hand, the heating of some of the cold mineral 
waters increases digestibility and absorption. The heating of 
radio-active, gaseous waters, however, materially alters their 
composition, and they should always be drunk in a fresh state 
at the spring, if their specific action is required at its 
maximum. In the milder waters, which have little or no 
aperient action, purgative salines are often added, while in 
other cases, a useful modification is obtained by the addition 
of effervescent alkaline compounds. 

A complete list of mineral waters occurring in Europe and 
India will be found in the appendix. 

ELECTROTHERAPY 

General considerations. Any form of physical energy 
applied to the body will produce first a physical effect, and this 
in turn will be transformed into some form of physiological ac- 
tivity. It may serve to stimulate function, promote metabolism 
or relieve pain. If applied beyond the degree of physiological 
tolera^on, destruction of tissues will occur. The primary phy- 
sical effects of electrical energies applied to the body are either 
thermal, electro-chemical or kinetic. The clinical use of ther- 
mal effects by high frequency currents in thei form of medical 
and surgical diathermy has been in the foreground of medical 
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interest during recent years. Galvanic and faradic currents in 
different forms have also a wide field of utility. 

Galvanic current. When applied to the human body through 
suitable electrodes, the galvanic current produces primary physico- 
chemical effects (1) at the point of contact of electrodes (polar 
effect), an acid reaction at the positive pole and an alkaline reaction 
at the negative pole. ^There is also (2) a change in the electro-chemi- 
cal concentration of the tissue fluids in the path of the current (inter- 
polar eflects). The physiologic sequence of the chemical changes pro- 
duced by the galvanic current is tingling and pricking under each 
electrode and a feeling of gentle warmth in the area treated. After a 
treatment, when the electrodes are lifted off, there will be a visible 
hyperaemia of the skin corresponding exactly with the area covered 
by each electrode ; this represents the dilatation of capillaries of the 
skin produced by the mild chemical stimulation of the current. This 
•counter-irritation* is accompanied by increased local circulation and 
nutrition of tlie parts between the electrodes. Ihis improvement in 
* the circulation and consequent relaxation of the tension of the tissues 
is probably responsible for the relief of pain by galvanic current. 

Faradic or static current. The static current is peculiar in that 
it is of high voltage and of extremely low millianipcrage. The current 
is specially useful as it produces a pronounced deeongestion in tissue. 
It is used in the treatment of neurasthenia, general or nervous debility 
or neuralgia. It is of use also in acute myositis and in the absorption 
of inflammatory exudates from the joint. The galvanic and faradic 
currents are employed, lx>th generally and locally for their stimulating 
action. 

T^ally, the galvanic and faradic currents find their chief employ- 
ment in cases of muscular paralysis, both to prevent degeneration or 
^ atrophy, when nervous control has been lost, and to build up healthy 
muscular substance when atrophy has occurred from disuse. The siiu 
usoidal current is perhaps the most useful to employ in the earlier 
stages ; in this the current is continuous, but is made to vary in 
strength in a smooth and wave-like fashion without sudden intermp- 
tioas. I^ter, the interrupted galvanic current is more useful, and is 
often the only one to which response can be obtained, whether before 
operation or in the earlier stages of repair. The current must be made 
and broken at regular intervals, a metronome introduced into the cir- 
cuit being a useftfl contrivance. Failing this, the patient may be in- 
, .Jt^ucted to les^ove ahd replace one of the terminals at regular inter* 
Stimulating his interest in his own case. When once a 
t & bbtaitted to the iaradk current after ^.^eration for nerve- 

e^sefakity fhoBld be substituh^ for the galvanic 
; '''Cp|tert ;.as bcingr/i^ ' 
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In therapeutics, electricity is employed in various ways : — 

(1) Electric bath. In this patient lies in water to which a small 
addition of salt is made, and through which a galvanic current is 
passed. The effect of this is to increase the superficial circulation and 
produce cutaneous h 3 rperaemia. It is often useful in diffuse rheumatic 
and gouty fibrositis, as also in conditions in which the general muscular 
and nervous tone of the body has been lowered. It is of considerable 
value in the treatment of conditions depending on arterial spasm, such 
as Raynaud’s disease, and also to prevent chilblains in paralysed limbs. 
Care must be taken only to increase or decrease the strength of the 
current gradually, otherwise the patient may experience an unpleasant 
shock. 

(2) Electrolysis. This is used chiefly for the destruction of super- 
fluous hairs, moles, etc., and the treatment of mevi, where excision is. 
undesirable. The passage of a current of sufficient strength, between 
metallic poles actually inserted into the tissues sets up an electrolytic 
action, and coagulation of the blood or local destruction of hair 
follicles results. Organisation of the thrombus leads to obliteration 
of the vascular spaces and the disappearance of the tumour. The clot 
formation is most marked at the positive pole ; hence it is often un- 
necessary actually to insert the negative needle into the tissues, but 
to use an ordinary flat pad moistened with salt solution and applied 
to the skin away from the part to be treated. At the negative pole a 
caustic alkaline compound is formed which may lead to sloughing of 
the tissues and scarring. 

(3) Ionization or ionic medication. Ionization, ionic medication 
or cataphoresis consists in the introduction of chemical substances or 
drugs directly into the living tissues of the body by means of an electric 
current. Other terms like ‘iontophoresis’ or ‘percutaneous’ electro-os- 
mosis’ have also been used in different countries to describe the same 
form of medication.. It is interesting to note that ionisation is not a 
new development in therapy, as is generally believed, but was enun- 
ciated as early as 1747. Palaprat claimed to have introduced iodine into 
the tissues in this way in 1333, and there are numerous references in 
the literature from that time onwards. During recent years, interest 
in this subject has been revived by the work of Professor Dedue of 
France. 

Principle of therapy. In solutions containing acids, bases and 
salts, the molecules of these divide into positively and negatively charged 
ions even without the flow any current. When a galvanic or ^rect 
current passes through such a solution^ it causes a migration oi the 
iems, in uccordance with the polarity of the current. Ions with e posi- 
tive charge— einc, copper, quinine, cocaine are repelled by the positive 
pole ; those with a negative charge, like iodine, clfloiniie, salicylk: acid, 
are repelled tby the negative pole. 
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If the human body is interposed in the circuit instead of a solution 
of a salt in a vessel, and pads soaked in a solution of a salt or drug, 
are placed between the skin and the electrodes, kalions at the positive 
pole and anions at the negative pole will enter the tissues and be dis- 
seminated in them. Prof. Ledue’s classical experiments of producing 
strychnine poisoning in rabbits by driving it into the tissues by an 
electric current proved that drugs do penetrate the tissues by this 
method. Modern clinical and experimental evidence has, however, shown 
that ionic medication is of specific value only in pathologic changes 
of the most superficial tissues, as ions entering the body, are 
deprived almost immediately of their charge by the electrolyte salts 
of the body fluids, the blood-stream and lymph. The much-heralded 
beneficial effect of ionization on arthritis, etc., was found to be attri- 
butable to the pa.ssage of the galvanic current itself and not to any 
ionic medication, and the difference in renction of the skin was shown 
to be due to difference in counter-irritation by the specific drug. 

Depth of penetration oj ions. The depth of penetration of the ions 
such as zinc, copper, silver, may be estimated with the naked eye, 
the depth of staining being an accurate indication. Zinc usually shows 
a white colour about the needle and in the softer subdermal tissue, 
the extension will be noticed over a large area. In granulation tissue, a 
still greater penetration is noticeable. The degree of diffusion depends 
upon the strength and duration of the current, which must depend 
upon the toleration of the patient. Ordinarily a current of 3 to 4 milli- 
amp^res per square centimetre of the surface, maintained for 10 to 
15 minutes, can be tolerated without any inconvenience by patients. 
In certain cases, stronger currents are required to drive the ions into 
the tissues. Under these circumstances, anaesthetics have to be used 
to benumb the parts before the process of ionization starts. 

Drugs used for ionization. Ionization has been carried out with a 
large number of drugs. Zinc, copper and silver ions have been most 
frequently utilised. Heavy metals like mercury, magnesium and lead 
have been successfully driven into the tissues. Potassium ferricyanide, 
ferrous sulphate, arsenious acid, iodides, etc., have also been used 
from time to time. Quinine, cocaine and adrenalin are less frequently 
used. ^ ^ 


The solutions of the drugs employed for ionization should be well 
diluted, o^erwise dissociation of the ions does not take place readily. 
One to per cent, solutions are usually employed by most workers 
but this has to be varied, using the tolerance of the patients as a guide! 
Compound solutions of iodine have been diluted from 6 to 20 times 
. ^ding to &e sensmvity of the skin or the mucous surfaces. 

, pomuiities. lonizatioa with different chemicals and 

emjjbyed in chronic arthHtis,.sciltica, lumbago, etc. 
success. Ip the treatment of sinuses, chronic ulcers, rodent 
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ulcers^ lupus, warts, and neuritis, potassium iodide and sodium sali- 
cylate have been used and the reports certainly indicate that the method 
deserves further trial. Coppdr ionization is used to make sluggish 
wounds such as varicose ulcers to heaL It is also useful in chronic 
endocervicitis, a strong current of 10 to 12 milliampdres being used for 
20 minutes. Zinc ionization is useful in chronic otitis’ media, inter- 
mittent nasal obstruction, ethmoiditis, oriental sores, etc., but the benefit 
is often temporary. Chlorine ionization serves to loosen superficial scars. 
Dense superficial scars, if not too extensive, are made pliable and thus 
readily amenable to subsequent mechanical stretching by massage 
and other means. 

In dermatology, ionic medication has got many supporters and 
this form of therapy is practised to a fairly large extent. Shaffer has 
used iodine solution in coccigenic sycosis, dermatitis, papillaris capi- 
liti, lupus erythematosus, pruritus ani and verruca. Arsenious acid has 
been used by others in psoriasis and copper ferricyanide for ringworms. 
In skin actinomycosis, iodine solution has also been employed by ioni- 
zation. 

(4) Diathermy, The term diathermy or 'heating through’ means 
the passage of a special kind of current through the body. During the 
passage, heat is generated in all parts traversed by the current, so that 
the tissues are heated directly, simultaneously and throughout. Many 
terms have been used by other workers, in place of diathermy, such 
as 'thermo-penetration,* ‘transthermy’ and ‘endothermy,* but the first one 
is now established and most widely used. When other methods of 
heating are employed, the heat never penetrates beyond a certain 
distance from the skin, i.e,, epithermy is produced. 

In order to produce diathermy, an electric current which alternates 
at an exceedingly rapid rate is used. Such currents are commonly 
known as ‘high frequency’ currents. Its main characteristic is that it 
does not stimulate the excitable tissue nor cause any chemical (electro- 
lytic) changes and, therefore, it can be raised to a strength sufiicient to 
generate perceptible heat. In order to do this the current must reverse 
at a certain rate per second which depends on its strength; the 
stronger the current, the higher should be the frequency of oscillation. 
But there is a critical height, beyond which the current loses its sti- 
mulating and electrolytic powers, whatever the strength may be. The 
height of its frequency of oscillation cannot be definitely stated but it 
may be regarded as not less than $00,000 per second, 

diathermy current does not distribute itself like the constant cur- 
rent, Its path and distribution d^end on the resistjuice of the con' 
ductor, its capacity, the self-»induction that takes place in the conductor 

the frequency of oscillation. Ths position of the electrodes is also 
very important 
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Medical diathermy. By it is meant the use of the high frequency 
oscillatory current, to produce heating through the body in disease. It 
may be local or general. 

Surgical diathermy. The term has been used by English authors 
to denote the use of the high-frequency current for heating abnormal 
tissue to a degree high enough to coagulate or boil the fluid within it. 
But this is only one amongst the various uses of the high-frequency 
current in surgery at the present day. The term surgical diathermy is 
not a comprehensive term and it is better to include all the methods 
under the heading ‘Klectrothemiic methods of surgery.* These 
methods are employed to destroy and remove new growths, both in- 
nocent and malignant, and infective granulomata. The main advantage 
is that the effects are obtained without disturbing anatomical conti- 
nuity. There is no risk of hsemorrhage or of artificial metastasis and 
dissemination of infection. 

Therapeutic uses of diathermy. The therapeutic effect.^ are those 
of heat. It is, tlierefore, valuable in the relief of e mgestion and chronic 
inflammation where it acts by inducing hypersemia and acceleration of 
blood and lymph-flow through the affected part. 

Pain due to congestion or neuritis, is often relieved by diathermy 
and it is much more effective than surface heating. Pain associated 
with muscular spasm is also relieved by diathermy, as in cases of 
fissure of the anus and haemorrhoids. 

In cases of dysmenorrheea of the painful contraction or congestion 
type, diathermy is very useful and its application to the interior of the 
pelvis for a few days before the onset of the menstruation often renders 
the period painless. 


Cases of high blood pressure are effectively treated by diathermy. 
It iowexs the blood pressure and alleviates the accompanying symptoms. 
V"ery likely the heat produced lessens the viscosity of the blood and 
, thereby lowers the peripheral resistance. It also lessens the tone of the 
arterioles. The heart is thereby relieved of some of its work. It is also 
useful in the following cases: (1) Diseases of the urogenital organs in 
women, c.g., gonococcal urethritis and endocervicitis, infective endo- 
metritis, salpingitis, erosion of cervix, parametritis and perimetritis* 
(2) Diseases of urogenital organs in man, e.g., gonococcal prostaMtis, 
and gonococcal epididymitis and orchitis, urethritis, (8) 

Diseas^ dl, joints, bones and fibrous tissues, e,g„ arthritis or osteo- 
/ ; W of the nervous system, e*g., peripheral neUTiti8> 

poliomyelitis, neuralgia associated with herpes 
v; metatarsalgia, coccydynia, fibrositia, 

; . dahdt^ B43maud*s disease, chilblain* 

^ a'; good resnlts^, , 

ir ’ I : ^ -to, regions ;from whi<di hmmor ■ 

Some 'authorities are of the 
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opinion that diathermy is inadvisable in acute infections and recent 
injury. It should not be applied during menstruation, there is a risk of 
increasing the loss of blood. Anaesthesia of the skin is a contra-indica- 
tion. Due to the loss of power of perceiving heat the patient may fail 
to give information when the degree of heating is definitely damaging 
to the tissue. 

Methods of application. These are : — (1) Local diathermy. (2) 
General diathermy. (3) Labile method of diathermy, i.e,, by moving 
the active electrode over the region to which diathermy is being 
applied. (4) Combination of diathermy and massage. 

Dosage. In the present state of our knowledge it is difficult to 
lay down any precise rule. For the production of sedative effects weak 
current should be used in the earlier stages of infection or injury and 
the duration should be relatively long. As the case progresses the degree 
of diathermy may be increased and its duration shortened. In all cases 
where there is any doubt it is always safe to commence with a small 
degree and apply treatment for a longer time. The temperature of the 
skin or mucous membrane and the time for which the rise of tempera- 
ture is produced are the only accurate measures of dosage. 

radiations in therapy 

Radiation means the transference of energy by means of 
vibrations propagated in the ether at a velocity of 3 x 10^® cm. 
per second. The electro-magnetic theory of Faraday and Max- 
well regards these vibrations as oscillatory changes of the electric 
charge and magnetic induction. Modem sub-atomics requires 
that radiant energy should be propagated in empty space in 
discrete, undivided ‘quanta’ and that any atomic resonator must 
absorb a whole quantum or none. 

The following is a resume of the position regarding the 
action of the various forms of radiation^ taken from Clark’s 
Applied Pharmacology 1933, 

Electro-magnetic radiation* There are dffiereut forms of electro- 
magnetic vibrations, viz», Hertzian yraves, radiant heat waves, the rays 
of visible light, ultra-violet waves. X-rays and the gamma rays produced 
fay radio-active substances. The property which differentiates one kind 
of electsao-magnetic radiation from another, is that of wave length. Only 
those with short wave lengths have the property of producing some 
physiological ehect on the living tissue, and the shorter the wave length* 
the more marked is the effect produced. Radiant hekt has been employed 
in ^rapeutics to produce local yaso-dilajtation^ whi|^ visible light 
rays stiomtate the retina* ' It tp tmiy tlmse yihrajdbhs 
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lengths are shorter than those of the visible light rays arc of importance 
in their therapeutic action. 

The electro-magnetic waves form a continuous series between two 
extremes of wave length, viz., 30 kilometers (Hertizian wave used in 
wireless telegraphy) and 10- lo cm. (gamma rays). But there is a marked 
difference between the power of penetration of light waves and X-rays. 
The passage of light waves through a media depends upon the arrange- 
ment of the atoms in a molecule, whereas that of the X-rays or gamma 
rays is solely determined by the nature of the atoms. In other words, 
the light waves are stopped by molecules, and X-rays and gamma rays, 
by atoms. On account of this curious behaviour, the relation between 
wave length and the ease of absorption is rather peculiar. The shorter 
the wave length of the light waves, the lesser is their penetrative power, 
while on the other hand, the shorter the wave length of the X-rays 
and gamma rays, the greater is their penetrative power. 

Light sensitisation. There are certain substances in nature, which 
act as photo-sensitisers and which have the remarkable property of 
sensitizing the body in such a manner that the ordinary visible light 
rays produce the same effect as the ultra-violet radiations. For instance, 
paramoccia are not affected by acridine dyes in the dark, but are readily 
killed when exposed to light. Haematoporphyrin acts in a similar 
manner and it has been shown that exposure to light subsequent to 
injections of liaematoporphyrin produced an intense oedema of hands 
and face. Smallpox, pellagra and certain other diseases associated 
with excretion of porpliyrin produce sensitisation of the skin to light . 
and much of the damage that is done to the skin, can be averted if 
the patient is completely protected from all actinic rays. 

Ultra-violet lights. For all practical purposes the ultra- 
violet radiations are divided into the near ultra-violet radiation 
(wave length between 3,900 A.U. and 3000 A.U.) and the 
far ultra-violet radiations (wave length less than 3,000 A.U.). 
The near ultra-violet radiations are not of much physiological 
imiKwtance, those lying between 3,000 A.U. and 2,800 A.U. 
have some therapeutic value. They produce in man, tanning 
of the skin and also activates ergosterd in the skin, and thus 
produce anti-rachitic vitamin. The direct action of ultra-violet 
radiation on man is due entirely to their action on the skin and 
tha blood pmmg through the skin. Over-exposure to the ultra- 
violet radiatum cau$es servere burn in the skin and inflammation 
the conjunctiva. effect usually appears some hours after 
Ultra^olet light also caused ^contraction of plain 
;WW^)P^'^d\ex0rts a; action on the nncro«*(nrganiS!ns, 
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It produces histamine in tissues, and this may explain the bums 
produced in the skin and contraction in plain muscle. Exces- 
sive exposure to ultra-violet radiation insufficient to produce 
burns, may produce general toxic reaction. Some of the 
symptoms produced are headache, malaise, tachycardia, rise of 
temjierature, and insomnia. 

The available source of this energy, in nature, is entirely traceable 
to sun light. Sun light contains ultra-violet rays extending from 290/x/i 
to SSOpLfi approximately from 380/*/* to 780/*/* of visible light and 
from 0,78/* to 3.0/* of infra-red rays of fairly high intensity. But 
most of the ultra-violet rays from the Snn are absorbed in the atmos- 
phere and the pollution above the towns absorbs a large proportion of 
both the visible and ultra-violet rays. Through clear air, ultra-violet 
rays down to 2,970 A.U, penetrate during summer and down to 3,060 
A.U. during the winter. The chief artificial sources of ultra-violet 
radiation are mercury vapour arc-lamps enclosed in quartz, and carbon 
arc-lamps either bare or shielded with quartz. These artificial sources 
produce the radiations of far greater intensity than sun light and there- 
fore, great care need be exercised in their application. 

Ultra-violet radiations, whether obtained from nature or from arti- 
ficial source, are powerful therapeutic agents. Our knowledge! regarding 
their action is very imperfect. The limit of the wave lengths that pro- 
duce beneficial effect is not well known, but probably it lies between 
the wave lengths of 3,500 A. U. and 2,800 A. U. The therapeutic proper- 
ties are in the main limited to conditions of growth or of functions that 
are below normal. For example, it has been found to iiijcrease body 
weight to increase the rate of growth, to dmprove the mineral content 
of blood, to increase the functional activity of the endocrine glands, to 
increase the bactericidal power of blood, etc., where these are below 
normal. Rollier in 1903 commenced the treatment of tuberculosis other 
than the pulmonary type. His method commences with the exposure 
of the feet to the Sun for a few minutes each day, gradually increasing 
both the time and the area exposed until finally the whole body of the 
patient is exposed to the Sun for several hours daily. Perhaps 
it is true that at the present time the best guide to dossage is the 
degree of erj^thema which results after a test exposure, since most other 
methods take no account of the idiosyncrasy of tlie patient. 

The , experientce goes to show that non-pulnionary tuberculosis 
rickets, malnutrition, and certain skin diseases respond well to treat- 
ment, Two mechanisms, which have a chemical bearing, have beeii 
suggested for curative process — (a) the photosynthesis of vit^in D 
and* (b) an increase in the bactericidal power of the blood. As a 
working hypothesis it inay be assumed that ultra-violet irradiatioa 
helps to regulate cakiutn-phosphorus metabolism by means of the forma- 
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tion of vitamin D and at the same time increases the resistance erf the 
blood to nosdons bacteria. The evidence available at present is so 
contradictory and the matter is so obscured by controversy that it is 
impossible to form any defiaite estimate as regards the action of ultra- 
violet therapy on general health and disease. 

X-rays, Whenever rapidly moving electrons hit matter 
x-radiation is generated. The exact nature of x-rays still 
remains in doubt. Whether the x-rays have a chemical or 
electrical or mechanical influence on animal tissue, is not yet 
fully understood. The effect produced by x-rays depends on 
three primary facts: (1) the intensity of the rays, (2) the dura- 
tion of exposure and, (3) the wave lengtli of the rays. The 
changes produced vary within wide limits with the suscepti- 
bility of various groups of cells. The group of cells most 
sensitive to x-rays, are the l 3 ntnphatic tissue, and glands, the 
leucocytes, ovaries, testes, the suprarenal" and various other 
glands with internal secretion, like the thyroid, the thymus, 
spleen, etc. Considerably less sensitive are the skin, the 
mucous membrane, the hair follicles, the kidneys, etc. The 
cells of the muscles and bones are the least sensitive. It is 
supposed that those cells, which are near the stage of sub-divi- 
sion, are the most vulnerable. 

Reactions and dangers. X-rays in sufficient dosage produce 
slight temporary erythema and a temporary falling off of the 
h^dr. The changes produced by x-ray exposure do not become 
noticeable immediately after, but microscopic and chemical 
analysis may reveal changes within half an hour after exposure. 
When the tissue has been exposed to moderate doses, which 
will cause erythema to appear a week after, a faint redness and 
a slight, itching or a burning sensation are noticed within a 
^ort time. With doses of sufficient strength, the irritation 
bmbmes so violent that even organs like skin, become atrophied 
ax^ S&tink <x when exposure is excessive, ulcers and absce^es 
form.,! .n4nutimti!ntion of x-rays over large areas, of the 
body l^uces a general reaction. x-ray 

8^ characterised by headache, loss 

- 'i^ _ ^ca^, yotnit|[ng .and' diarrhoea. 

after irradiation of, the 
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abdomen and especially of the liver region. They are probably 
due to the injurious action of the x-rays on the mucosa of the 
alimentary tract and on the liver. The effects may possibly be 
intensified by ozone and other gases produced by the spark and 
discharge. 

Units of x-ray dosage. The accepted unit for biological effect is 
that dose which will produce erythema of the skin and this is known 
as the unit skin dose (U.S.D.). The erythema dose as a unit is rather 
inconvenient, because it takes some time before the results show. It is 
also insufficient; because it shows only the intensity of the rays which 
prevailed on the .skin, but does not indicate the intensity of the rays 
which penetrated to objects 6 to 10 c. cm. below the skin. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to employ electrical or chemical quantimeters wliich 
enable us to determine the dose during the exposure on the skin, or 
at various depths below it. There are various chrono-radiometers which 
measure the colour change produced in chemicals by x-rays. The dura- 
tion of the exposure which is necessary to produce a IT. S. D. depends 
on many factors. The most important are the voltage, milliampherage, 
focus skin distance and filter. It is also influenced by the type of 
apparatus which is used. The actual time for the U. S. D. must be 
found experimentally for each apparatus. 

Therapeutic application. X-rays are now the therapy of 
choice in many diseases of the skin. They are of importance 
in ear, nose and throat diseases, in exophthalmic goitre, and 
in the treatment of tumours in brain. In blood affections, such 
as leukaemia, in neuritis, in neuralgia, and in cases of arthritic 
joints they are applied with some success. The biggest field, 
however, is in gsmaecology. In the treatment of excessive 
haemorrhage due to approaching climacterium or to filKcnds or 
myomata, cure is achieved by exposure to x-rays lasting not 
more than 1 1 to 2 hours altogether. The cells of malignant disease 
may be killed or at least paralysed by doses of x-rays, but their 
value in the treatment of carcinoma is sdll doubted. The depila- 
tmy action of unfiltered x-raj^ is utilised in the treatment of 
ring v/ottn of the scalp and occa^onally in sycosis. X-rays are 
also "used to reduce the sweat secretion in byperhidroais and to 
destroy both benign and malignant tumour of the skin. When 
the part of the body to be trea^ is »tuated below the skin, the 
application of .. x-rays is termed d!eepv therapy. There we two 
ol deep tiierapy^mectiam therspy mid deep ^erapy. 
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X-rays for medium therapy are not used as a destructive agent 
but are employed to set up certain biological changes or only 
a partial destruction of cells. In the case of deep tlierapy x-rays 
act as a destructive agent and are employed ia localised condi- 
tions in deep-seated organs, carcinoma of the uterus, cervix, etc. 
To obtain the desired effect the cells of the growth should be 
actually destroyed. The doses should, therefore, be larger and 
the radiation should be penetrating that it may arrive at its 
goal in sufficient intensity without being heavily absorbed before 
it gets there. 

X>ray diagnosis. The application of x-ray photography to diagnosis 
depends on the relative opacity of bone and flesh to the passage of the 
rays. The nse of bismuth salts as an opaqne lining for showing up 
the alimentary canal, of red lead for rubbing the Anger tips for record- 
ing the design for Anger prints are interesting side lines. The x-rays 
are readily arrested by atoms of high atomic weight, and suspension 
or solution of inert substances containing atoms of high atomic weights 
are introduced into certain body cavities and x-ray photographs are 
taken. Barium sulphate and bismuth salts are used as test meals for 
the study of the alimentary tract. Sodium tetra-iodophenolphlhalein is 
used to render the gall bladder and biliary tract opaqne and iodised 
fats or oils are injected intrathecally to permit photograph of the 
intrathecal space. Certain complex iodine compounds (Uroselectan B), 
which are readily excreted by the kidneys, are used radioscopy of the 
urinary system. 


RADIO-THERAPY 


In recent years radium has come to be used extensively 
in medicine. The fascinating history of the use of radium 
dates back as early as the times of the Romans. Some 
of the Roman spas were credited with the power of containing 
mystic cures. In the United States of America, the spring 
water of Saragota was said to have the power of curing various 
ailments. In Europe the district of St. Joacbimstal earned a 
reputarion, owing to the healing power of its earth. People from 
, different parts used to flock to the place to take the water, or 
/to Irteathe the air in the mountain groves. Eater, in the 
i^^t^th cifentery, attention was diverted to some Austrian 
wmflerful healing property of the water of these 
ascribed tp etec^eai effects. Tn 1835 Buiokhardt 
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Eble stated that this water contained a gas which was later 
proved to be nothing but radium emanation. 

In 1896, Mine. Curie working in her , laboratory in Paris, 
discovered radium and separated it from St. Joachimstal ore 
and since then the so-called mystic 'cures’ that were ascribed 
to many spring waters and ores, were definitely known to be 
due to the presence of radium, which has now secured a lasting 
place in the realm of scientific medicine. 

Nature of radio-activity. A radio-active substance has 
been defined as a substance which possesses " the property of 
emitting spontaneously radiation capable of passing through 
sheets of metal and other substances opaque to light and having 
the power of imparting electrical conductivity to the air.” 
Radium is the most important member of the radio-active subs- 
tances. It is a bivalent element closely related to barium. 
Radium is marketed in the form of soluble bromide or dichloride, 
because in the metallic state it undergoes rapid chemical altera- 
tion. Radium and other radio-active substances ow^e their 
radio-active property to spontaneous disruption into simpler 
atomic bodies and emitting certain emanations during this pro- 
cess of decay. These emanations are accompanied by the 
generation of rays which produce destructive or irritating 
effects. 

The decomposition i% spontaneous and goes on steadily at the same 
rate, the temperature and chemical composition being changed without 
producing the slightest visible effect. Other radio-active substances are 
thorium, uranium, ionium, solonium. 

Disintegration of radium. Radium is constantly undergoing atomic 
decay and during the disintegration it produces three types of rays— the 
alpha, beta and gamma rays. This breaking up process is going on at 
a slow rate ; roughly one atom in every hundred thousand million atoms 
blows up in one second. If we start with a certain number of atoms of 
radium, they will gradually become less and less. As the quantity of 
a given radio-active substance gets less, the actual number of atoms 
decomposing per second will also be fewer. It has been estimated that 
a radio-active substance will fall to half its original value in about 
1,690 years. The first substance produced by this gradual decay is a 
gas called radon; it does not enter Into chemical combination but is 
radio-active and decomposes in its turn, the time to decay to half-value 
being 6.86 days. Erom radon a whole series of radio-acUve substances 
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originate, mostly of short life, with successive losses of alpha, beta and 
gamma rays. These are radium A, B, C, D, E and F, the most pene- 
trating rays being given off by the C group. 

Varieties of rays—AIpha rays. In the decomposition of radium a 
fragment of the original atom is projected at a high speed carrying a 
positively charged helium atom. This is what is known as an alpha ray. 
The alpha particle is a bulky body and is rapidly stopped when it comes 
into collision with air or any surrounding structure. A screen or tissue- 
paper or a layer of varnish can cut otf all the alpha rays, and in actual 
radium therapy needles are made of platinum so as to cut off all the 
alpha rays. The maximum distance through which the alpha rays can 
travel is 0.09 mm. 

Beta rays. These are electrons, carrying negative charges of electri- 
city. The beta rays are more penetrating than the alplia rays owing 
to the small size of the particle, the maximum speed through soft tissue 
being 2 cm. They can penetrate through several thicknesses of paper 
or thin sheets of metal or glass; most of them are,, however, stopped by 
2 mm. of aluminium, 1 mm. of lead or 5 mm. oi muscular tissue. 

Gamma rays. These are true radiations. They are electro-magnetic 
vibrations in ether and are similar to x-rays but of shorter wave length 
and greater penetrating power. About 62 mm. of aluminium is necessary 
to reduce the rays to one half, and about 50 per cent, arc absorbed by 
7.6 mm. of muscle. 

During the process of decoit^position of radium all the three types 
of emanations are not produced at the same time, but if contained in a 
sealed tube, the radium soon arrives at an equilibrium so that the decom- 
position products are uniform as happens when the metal is contained 
in platinum needles. When radium exists in a natural state, the gas 
radon is being constantly given off. In the formation of natural spas 
containing radio-active substances, water percolating through radium- 
bearing strata comes in contact with this gas radon which is thereby 
* carried away in solution, and to this the curative property of the water 
is due. But as radon is constantly decaying it is very likely that most 
of the spring waters lose their radio-activity on keeping. 

Units ot radium. The common unit of radio-activity is the cUfUf 
tlmt is, the amount of radon (radium emanation) which is in equilibrium 
with 1 gm. of radium. This unit being rather too large for practical 
purpo^, rile unit used is one-thousandth of this, that is, one mUUcuri^, 
which corresponds to the emanation of a mgm. of radium; the emanation 
from O.OOt tagtn. coitesponds to a mictocurie^ ^Mache* unit is apprcnri^ 
mately l of a microcurie, but this standard has now been discarded, 
j f v Ftonia^^ioglsal action* The action of radium and radid-active nietaU 
the 'three varie|ifes of rays that they <^^nate..'> 'The^soiftdr alpha 
^ ^ are penetrating thahi th^ hard teU aied wanwna rays, bat they 

^ .ptotoa, the a 
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rapid lethal effect; the beta and gamma rays have a marked effect upon 
the developing cells and cells in active state of division; sublethal doses 
of the latter stimulate all forms of growth. 

The action of radium emanations on the skin resembles that 
of the x-rays. They produce dermatitis after repeated exposure. The 
alpha rays, which are more superficial, produce more marked effect. This 
consists of rubefaction and pigmentation of the affected area which pass 
on to vesication and loss of hair after several days. The blisters may 
rupture exposing a raw area progressing ultimately to indolent ulcera- 
tion; when the corium is destroyed the ulcer is deep-seated and the 
epithelium of the skin invades the underlying tissues producing malig- 
nant changes. 

The effect on the nervous system is quite characteristic. Mice ex- 
posed to large amounts of radium emanations show the following train of 
symptoms .‘—forced movements, convulsions, paralysis of extremities, 
ataxia, paralysis of sphincter control and trophic disturbances. 
Autopsy shows intense congestion of the spinal cord and brain and 
degenerative changes in the nerve cells. In man, over-exposure has 
produced general weakness, vomiting, coma and asthenia and even death. 

The germ cells in the ovary and the testis are rapidly destroyed 
by exposure to radium. In vitro the spermatozoa of guinea pig lose 
their motility, the ovum is also affected; but the interstitial cells remain 
unaffected. Continued exposure in women may lead to the atrophy of 
the ovary and menopause. 

The gamma rays have a profound effect on the lymphoid tissues; 
the spleen, lymphatic glands, thymus and Payer’s patches in the intes- 
tine shoMT atrophic changes after exposure. Brill and Zehner (1912) 
found that repeated injections of radium salts increased the number 
of red cells, this effect persisting for several weeks. The rise in haemo- 
globin percentage was not marked. The leucocytes were increased with 
small doses but diminished by large doses. The following table from 
Helber and Linser (1995) shows the effect of exposure of rabbit’s blood 
to x-rays. 



Before 

exposure 

After exposure 

Red blood cells 

7,00,000 

per c.mm. 

4,500,000 

per 

c.mm 

Hsemoglot^ 

80 

per cent. 

55 

per 

cent. 

leucocytes 

6,500 

per c.tnm. 

1,400 

per 


I/ 3 miphoeytes 

2,000 

per c.mm. 

84 

per 

c.mta 

Polyi^orphonuctears 

4,000 

per c.mm. 

500 

per 

c.mm 


The coagulability of the blood is said to be tnarkedly inqr^sed, in 
vitro the red coq>uscles of the guin^ pig and sheep are tomolysed. The 
capillaries and th^ ehddtheliftfa of the blood vessels seeta to be special? 
If liable to injury s after irradiationj skin vessels ate dilate^ there is 
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diapedesis of leucocytes and later, swelling and extravasation occurs; 
the blood pressure is said to be lowered. 

Fate of radium in therapeutic doses. When soluble radium salts 
are taken by the mouth or given by injection they are absorbed rap-ldly, 
permeate through the tissues freely and are stored in the liver and spleen. 
Excretion proceeds slowly and occurs mainly by the intestines and 
some portion by the urine ; when given in the form of emanations 
some breaks up into its degradation product radon and into alpha rays. 
Radon can be detected in the expired air. 

Method of Administration of Radium 

Radium emanations. Radium emanation is a gas, given off by the 
disintegration of the metal. This gas radon is being constantly given 
off from the radium-bearing strata in the earth due to which many 
natural waters exhibit healing powder. In order to obtain the benefit of 
radio-active waters, away from tlieir source, an apparatus has been 
devised. It consists of a metal cylinder with a bucket containing the 
radium salt; this is surrounded by water and left for 24 hours by which 
time it becomes radio-active. For breathing radio-active gas, air is 
bubbled through a solution of radium salt; such air gets charged with 
radon which can then be inhaled. 

Radium packs. Radium in packs and pads has been used for a 
long time in the treatment of rheumatism and similar disorders. They 
consist of compresses of radio-active substances, sewn in a bag of 

\vater-proof material which in its turn is contained in a loose washable 

cover. These compresses are applied moist and warm to the affected 
part and left in position for several days. 

By mouth. Radium salts, such as radium chloride can be 

safdy given by the mouth in dose of 1/100,000 mgm, several times a 
day for a number of weeks at a time. 

Radium in platinum tubes. Radium when contained in platinum 

'tubes, emits all the three types of rays but platinum cuts off the softer 

rays allowing only the gamma rays to pass through. This is particularly 
useful in treating tumours. 

The alpha rays have a more intense local action w’hile the beta and 
gamma rays have less; the gamma rays are specially employed 

in, deep tissues such as tumours. When the action on the skin is 

desired, as in the treatment of skin diseases, fiat applicators are 
used on which is spread a thin film of Salts of radium by which only 
the alpha rays are allowed to act on the surface of the skiH; For 
piloses of deep therapy it is necessary to cut off the more intense 
■ rays, attd for this, the rays are filtered by allowing them to pass 
screen of inetal. Ri^uin is enclosed in a tube of 

silver or platiiittm'};', by this method only the Itardest rays 
f the lo<^l is reduced and the rays that 
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emanate have more lasting and penetrating action on the deeper 
structures. Aluminium filters are used when treating superficial lesions; 
silver filters are used for burying tubes and have stronger local action; 
platinum is employed in the form of tiny needles and embedded in 
deep structures like rapidly growing tumours. Xead filters have the 
power of excluding both alpha and beta radiations. The following table 
from Clark gives the effects of filters on beta and gamma rays froir 
radium. 



Per cent. /J-rays j 
transmitted ; 

Per cent, y-ra; 
1 transmitted 

I^ead, 2 mm. 

1 0.37 

92.8 

Platinun, 0.3 mm. 

1 2.28 

97.2 

Silver, 1.0 mm. 

! 1.18 ! 

95.5 

Aluminium, 0.2 mm. ... 

1 63.2 

99.8 


Therapeutic uses. — Radium is employed in medicine in two 
ways: — ‘Mild radium therapy’ or ‘deep radium therapy.’ Mild 
radium therapy is intended to mean administration of radium 
salts in minute doses, or to administer the radium emanations 
in amounts corresponding to quantities found in natural waters 
or the external application of radium by means of packs and 
pads ; ‘deep radium therapy’ signifies the treatment of growths 
and morbid conditions by prolonged exposure to radium. 

Mild radium therapy, — ^Various painful conditions are 
amenable to mild radium therapy ; amohg these may be classed 
gout, rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, varicose veins, neuritis. 
Even trigeminal neuralgia is said to be favourably influenced 
by it. Nathan Mutch (1931) states that radium chloride 
in doses of 1/100,000 mgin. several times a day produces a 
beneficial effect in arthritis. There may be initial inflamma- 
tory reaction, but at the completion of a short course it sub- 
sides and is usually followed by beneficial effects ; similar 
results are obtained by the administration of a solution of radon 
or emanation in water. Mutch (1931) treated scries of cases 
of high blood pressure with small doses of radium. He showed 
that such doses have a beneficial effect on high blood pressure 
uncomplicated by kidney disease ; in his series of cases pressure 
reduction varied from 12 to 54 mm. of mercury. Good results 
have also been reported in angio-neurotic oedema. Leukaemia is 
tr^ted by exposure to radium or by X-rays, Thera may be a 
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temporary decrease in the leucocyte count and also clinical 
improvement, but the effects are not all permanent. It is gener- 
ally applied over the spleen or on the bones. 

Mild radium therapy is also useful in certain dermatological 
conditions. The physiological action of mild radium therapy 
is a stimulation of cell activity arousing all secretory and excre- 
tory organs and favouring the elimination of all toxic materials. 
At the same time the stimulation of the cell activity promotes 
all metabolism and raises the vitality of the tissues. This ex- 
plains the beneficial effects of many spas. “I^arge numbers of 
people visit the spas for such cures. The radio activity in such 
cases is due to the presence of radon in the water itself and the 
gas which accompanies the flow of water from the springs. 
Accordingly \’'on Noorden and Falta, in contradistinction to all 
other forms of electrotherapy, the radio-active substances 
possess a means of carrying electrical energy into the depths 
of the body and there subjecting the juices, protoplasm and 
nuclei of the cells to an immediate bombardment by explosions 
of electrical atoms. The internal treatment with radioactive 
waters may, therefore, be designated as internal electrotherapy. 
In some spas there is also provision for inhaling naturally occur- 
ring emanations and this is done by placing the patient in a 
compartment where such radio active water is flowing. 

Intensive radium therapy. Intensive radium therapy has its 
special field of application in the treatment of new growths. 
•The susceptibility of tissues to radium is dependent on the 
rate of growth; the rapidly proliferating tissues such as • 
tumours are more susceptible than normal tissues. Malignant 
tumours are more easily destroyed than benign ones, sarcoma 
being niore susceptible than carcinctoia or lymphoid . tissues ; 
the ovaries and, the testicles and the endothelium of the 
^ ^piHaries ate especially susceptible. Nerve and muscle cells 
: are not V6ry s^sitive. 

The ladioseni^tivity of a tumour is dependent upon cell 
I f the biol<^c quahties of the parent imm. Loca- 

» a famdhr in Ijiohe ot fat tissue reti4||^s it radio-resistaiit. 

, saieceisisfal' ' Sac- ■ 

wtli'':Ps(^iWte''.doisBge :.i&e:,taia<kir 
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resistant to radiation. Likewise a tumour becomes radium-fast 
after a series of treatment with high dosage. Introduction of 
certain salts (cerium-iodine) into tumour may artificially increase 
radiosensitivity. Biologic sensibilization has also been prac- 
tised in some cases; pituitary gland irradiation exerts a bene- 
ficial effect in malignant conditions of the female genital tract. 

The use of radium in the treatment of tumours is com- 
paratively of recent origin. Special skill and technique are 
required to decide whether any particular tumour will be 
amenable to treatment and to select and apply the rays so that 
maximum therapeutic effects are obtained without any harm to 
the normal tissues. 

For the treatment of superficial growths like rodent ulcers, 
radium is very effective. In cases of deep-seated tumours, 
radium may Dc applied by deep therapy or by implantation of 
tubes. The softer rays which have intense local action are 
filtered so that only the hard rays are allowed to pass through ; 
in addition, radium can be ai)plied to the growth from different 
angles so that any particular site of the tumour does not receive 
too large a dose. 

The implantation of radium in the form of tubes to 
destroy malignant growths is now widely practised. The tubes 
are generally made of platinum or lead 1 to 2 mm. thick. 
These are imbedded in the growth; in general it may be said 
that 600 milligram-hour (one skin unit dose) destroys most 
malignant cells. This form of treatment proves effective in 
early stages ; in advanced cases the results are usually dis- 
couraging. The most beneficial effects are seen in cancer of 
the cervix and tongue, cancer of the breast* and rectum have 
also been treated with radium, but so far success has not been 
uniform. 

Dangers of radium and x*rays. The reactions produced by 
irradiation in the treatment of arthritis are generally mild. These 
consist of local pain, redness and swelling ; the temperature may 
rise ^nd there may be depression, lassitude and insomnia; 
Th^ subside in a few days Without much trouble. The 
daug®r of a:^ficiaUy produced irradiated waters lies in over- 
dosage. Many preparations sold by ftuaUjk vendors contein 
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dosage in excess of the therapeutic limit and this may produce 
harmful effects, li\ the treatment of malignant growths, the 
greatest difficulty lies in giving the proper dosage; sometimes 
the more actively proliferating cells ma>' be stimulated by the 
action of radium leading to rapid metastatic changes. 

Persons who work with radium show susceptibility to two 
types of injury with radium, the first due to local action and 
second the result of systemic absorption. On repeated 
exposures dermatitis develops which may go on to ulceration 
and even carcinomatous changes may occur. The rays have 
got a special destructive effect on the testis and the ovaries and 
sterility after prolonged exposure, is known. Decrease in the 
leucocyte count, and destruction of the red blood cells may also 
occur and in severe cases anaemia and cachexia develop. 

Blectiocution« With the rapidly increasing use of electricity in 
industry and for domestic use, electrocution has become quite common. 
The passage of a stroUg electric current or the lightning through the 
body kills the cells by producing electrolysis. The danger of a current 
passing through the body depends on the voltage of the current, the 
resistance of the body, and the direction the current takes. The passage 
of a current through the brain produces immediate unconsciousness. 
The ordinary alternating current, which alternates about 50 times per 
second, produces just as much effect as a direct current. Current that 
alternates very rapidly, f.e., more than 10,000 times per second, is 
innocuous to the body. 

The effects of lightning and high voltage electricity are most marked 
tipon the central nervous system. They are, (a) focal petechial 
haemorrhage scattered throughout the brain and especially the medulla. 
‘They may also be foun4 in the spinal cord, (b) Chromatolysis of the 
pyramidal cells, the nerve cells of the medullary nuclei, and of the 
antoior horn and Purkinjee cells, (c) Curious wide dilatation of the 
perivascular space, (d) Localised balooning of the myelin sheath of 
the peripheral nerves with fragmentation and tortuosity of the axons, 
breaking A>wn of the sheath of Schwann and infiltration of the cpineu- 
rium with endothelial cells. These changes do not d^end primarily 
upcin the strength of the current, but the duration of the contact and 
the!leng^ of the eurvival time deteimiae the resultant features. 

Ilie due to electricity and lightning are 

A%), ifimeaktte, shock, unconsciousness and dhapehded ^ixna- 

inctuding bums, gangrene and temporary nervous 

^ and ocnliir 

■ poorly conductive, the nervous 
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signs after electrical or lightning accidents are comparatively rare. 
The cerebral changes after nonfatal lightning or electrical accidents are 
probably minimal and the minute changes, if any, tliat occur are of a 
molecular character and elude the present day power of detection. 
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CHAPTER VII 


DIET AND DIETETICS IN THE TROPICS 

The importance that the Indian patient attaches to his 
diet is not fully appreciated by Western practitioners. The 
Hakims and Kavirajes lay great stress on the subject of diet. 
In Susruta, the well-known book on Hindu medicine,, it is said, 
*'The physician that does not know the principles of dietetics 
cannot cure disease.** This idea is ingrained in the minds of 
Indian patients and unless proper attention is paid to this 
aspect, patients are not convinced about the utility of a parti- 
cular line of treatment. It is surprising, ho^.vcver, how few phy- 
sicians practising Western medicine pay any special atten- 
tion to this important subject. We have, therefore, thought it 
necessary to give a chapter on this important subject. 

Food and its constituents. Food is essential for the main- 
tenance of the body processes. The human body can be 
compared to a machine, the fuel for which is supplied by the 
food that we take every day. Food provides the materials for 
growth and rej)air of the fabric of the body. It supplies 
materials which can be oxidised in the body, with the result 
that the energy set free by oxidation may be used in performing 
work and in producing heat. It also supplies the body with 
substances (catalysts, food hormones, vitamins) which though 
present in almost inconceivably minute amounts, control body 
function. Food, therefore, is responsible for the conservation of 
the material of the body, the maintenance of its output of energy 
and for the regulation of its functions. 

On diemical analysis, all foods resolve themselves into the follojv- 
ing proacimate principles nsnally known ns the 'nutritive constituents.* 

1. Proteins, albumin, myosin, gluten, legnmin, gelatin. 

\ 2+ Carbohydrates, s.g., sugar, starch, dextrin, glycogen, cellulose. 

' 1 olive oil, butter, fat. 

\ ^ matters^ comnipti salts an<i‘ compound of calcium » 

, V ^ , kon, ' ^ne, . , ' ; ' ■ ' 
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5. Extractives and flavouring materials. 

6. Vitamins. 

7. Water. 

The various functions of food are fulfilled by the different 
gfroups in different measure. The first function, that of build- 
ing up and repairing the tissues, can be fulfilled by the proteins, 
the mineral matter and the water. It is true, of course, that 
glucose, one of the carbohydrates, enters into the construction 
material of all nuclei, of the mucin of mucous cells and of 
cartilage; while substances like lecithin with a large portion of 
their molecules consisting of fatty acid derived from fat, appear 
in every cell in the body. These substances, however, are almost' 
incidental to the structure of the body which in the main con- 
sists of protein, of mineral matter and of water. None of these 
is sufficient by itself. The second function, that of serving 
as a source of energy, is mainly fulfilled by the fats and carbo- 
hydrates, though we have to recognise that a fair proportion 
(10-15 per cent.) of the energy output of the body may be 
derived from the oxidation of the proteins. The third func- 
tion, that of regulating the processes of the body, is fulfilled 
by mineral matter and by the vitamins. It is known'' that 
muscles (c.g., heart muscle) will not contract in the absence 
of carefully adjusted amounts of mineral matter. Bone and 
teeth are irregularly and incompletely formed if in addition to 
the essential calcium and phosphorus in organic or inorganic 
combination, there be little or none of the calcifying vitamin, 
vitamin D, in the food. Many other of the processes of the 
body depend upon the supply in the food, of minute amounts 
of mineral matter and vitamins. 

The relative value of foods. Physiological opinion has 
undergone considerable changes during the last century with re- 
gard to the relative values of proteins, carbohydrates and fats. 
Liebig .thought that proteins were the chief producers of mus-^ 
cular energy while carbohydrates and fats merely acted as a 
fuel and maintained the body tein;^ature. This view can no 
longer be maintained. It is largely a matter of indifference 
to the' cells of th^ body they draw thmr supplies dt 
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etiergy from protein, fat or carbohydrate although they can get 
it more readily from protein and carbohydrate than from fat. 
The maintenance of body temperature is a natural outcome of 
the metabolic activities of the cell and will be carried on as 
long as the cells are alive, irrespective of the nature of the food 
supplied. Tissue repair, however, is a much more important 
process than heat production and cannot be maintained without 
the presence in the food of protein, mineral matters and water. 
The proteins present should be complete proteins, Le,, contain 
within them all the essential amino-acids ; incomplete proteins 
such as gelatin cannot by themselves take the place of complefe 
proteins in the diet. 

The functions and the parts played by the different pro- 
ximate principles can, therefore, be stated in, tabular form as 
follows— (Hutchison and Mattram) : — 


Tissue formers and re- Work and heat pro- 
pairers. i ducers. Regulators. 

Complete protein^ 

Incomplete protein in the Complete and inconi- Mineral matter, 
presence of complete pro- piete proteins. Vitamins, 

terns. Fats. 

Mineral matters. Carbohydrates. 

Water. 


It will be observed that the proteins appear in two cate- 
gories out of three. They are thus of immense importance in 
the diet. A diet may be predominantly protein and yet life 
. 2 ^y be maintained thereon. Without protein, life is impos- 
sible as the daily wear and tear of tissue protein must be made 
good. 


Oet«rttiB«tioa of the merit of foodstaffs. From the pdnt 
of, physicians, a knowledge of the composition and the 

tmtiitiy^ of foodstuffs in commoh use is of prime import* 
88 it^ he will not be able to advise Ws piationts as 

the Of the diet they should adopt. There are methods 
® the relative merite of these food 
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food and from this we can form an idea of the value of a parti- 
cular food as a source of building material or energy. 

2. Physical test. The amount of heat which a food yields 
on complete combustion may be taken as a measure of its value 
as a source of energy to the body. The unit of heat production 
is expressed in calorie which is the amount of heat required to 
raise the temperature of 1 gramme of water through 1®C. This is 
the small calorie. For convenience in measuring the amount of 
heat of foodstuffs, the large or kilo-calorie is used, the 
amount of heat required to raise 1 kilogramme (or 1 litre) of 
water 1°C. (or 1 pound of water 4^^). The determination of 
the calmic value of a food, therefore, gives an indication as to 
its value as a source of energy. The heat values of 1 gramme 
each (15i grains) of protein, carbohydrate and fat are 

Fat 9.3 Calories. 

Carbohydrate ... 4.1 Calories. 

Protein ... 4.1 Calories. 

It will be seen that the caloric value of fat is nearly twice 
that of protein and carbohydrate. The caloric value of a food, 
therefore, is greatly affected by its fat content. 

3. Physiological test. It is not enough that food should 
contain a considerable proportion of protein, carbohydrate and 
fot and should be capable of yielding energy on oxidati<ni. It 
must be of such a nature that it is ^ily digested in the alimen- 
tary tract and absorbed more or less completely into the blood. 
Thme are many substances, e.g., saw-dust, agar, hoof parings 
which are complete foods so far as ^eir chemical analysis and 
phsrsical properties of heat production are concerned but which 
neverthdess are not digestible and cannot serve any useful pmr- 
pose to the body mechanism- In giving opinion on the qualities 
of e particular food, therefm^, several factors have to be taken 
into, c^sidmtion. 

(I) The digafUbttitjf of fpoijt, .8y digestftility, l^hshiiit 
means, foodi .which are n^idy di^mgrated in the the 

\iy}iiene{»'d 'lecmenjto.' • / 

power '5^ ' is,', a'. 
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another and is a property which cannot be properly e^lained. Several 
factors are at work in givin^j satiety value to a food and of these the 
duration of stay of a food in the stomach and the stimulation of the* 
gastric juice are probably important. Fatt> foods like milk, blitter, 
eggs, etc., have a high satiety value while ‘lean* fish, bread and green 
vegetables have a low one. 

(Hi) Absorbability, Absorbability of the ditferent constituents of 
various foods is another important factor in dietetics. Of the three 
chief nutritive constituents, the proteins are the best and most com- 
pletely absorbed. Animal proteins (milk, eggs, meat) arc much better 
absorbed and the nitrogen loss is much less than in the case of the 
vegetable proteins (carrots, potatoes, peas, etc.). Compared with the 
proteins, fat is apparently very incompletely absorbed. This is probably 
due to the fact that a fat which is fluid! at tlie body temperature is more 
easily absorbed into the blood than one which remains more or less 
solid. The carbohydrates aic more completely absorbed than any other 
nutritive constituent of the food. Sugar probably never fails to enter 
the blood to the last grain and even .starch only reappears in the faeces 
w^hen taken in a form specially difficult of absorption, e.g., hi green 
vegetables. Hence foods which consist mainly of carbohydtates, such 
as rice, leave on the whole, less solid residue in the intestine than any 
other. 

A number of experiments have been made by the U.S. 
Dept, of Agriculture in order to ascertain the degree to which 
different constituents of various foods are absorbed into the 
blood. The results are shown in the following table : — 


Kind of food 


Heat and fish 


^airy products 


foods 


Fotai animal 
^ miied diet ... 
Cereals 

Legumest dried 
Sugars and starches 
Vei^tables 
jmits 

Tbtiri vegetable foods 
hsixedoiet 
fotalfood 





Protein 
per cent. 

Carbohy* 
drates per 
cent. 

Fat per 
cent. 

Availability 
of energy 
per cent. 


1 

97 

_ 

95 

87 


97 

98 

95 

89 

of 

97 

98 

95 

98 

97 

98 

95 

89 

... 

8S 

98 

90 

91 


78 

90 

97 

88 

... 

— 

98 


.98 

... 

88 

95 

9Q 

91 


85 

90 

90 

88 

of 




... 

H 

97 ^ 


92 


92 

97 

fiff 

91 
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((i;) Roughage, Though the absorbability is an important 'guiding 
principle in the choice of foodstuffs^ it is not always an advantage to 
prescribe a diet which is completely absorbed and does not leave any 
residue. To ensure the proper action of the bowels, the intestines 
apparently seem to require a definite amount of ballast or roughage as 
we now popularly term it. This is particularly true of herbivorous 
animals which, if fed upon a diet which leaves little or no residue, 
suffer from affection^ of the intestines which may prove fatal, whereas 
such effects can be avoided by adding to the food any material which 
leaves behind an unabsorbed residue. That this is universally true of 
man, whose intestine is sliorter in proportion and whose food is not 
strictly vegetable, has been very largely accepted by modern scientists. 

(v) Biological value. The term biological value is applied to pro- 
teins only and its importance in dietetics has only been recently apprer- 
ciated. -By tnological value is meant that property of proteins by which 
they can replace the wear and tear of the body. Thus when it is said 
that the proteins of milk have a high biological value or those of wheat 
have a low biological value, it is meant that milk proteins can supply 
the requisitfe material for growth at a lower figure for intake than can 
those of wheat. Proteins of poor biological value have, therefore, to 
be supplied in larger amounts to counteract the body catabolism than 
proteins of higher biological value. The biological value of proteins has 
been expressed in figures. If 100 parts of body protein can be replaced 
by 100 parts of a food protein then that food is said to have a value of 
100, If however 100 parts of it replace only 00 parts of body protein, 
then it is said to have a value of 00 and so on. 

In ordinary dietetics we usually deal with proteins of mixed 
sources and the quantity consumed is usually sufficient to meet 
the tissue waste and, therefore, the question of 'biological value* 
of special proteins does not arise. In the prescription of invalid 
dietary and under circumstances where life has to be maintained 
with the minimum quota of protein, the selection of the proper 
proteins becomes very important. If a protein lacks in the 
amino acids (lysine, arginine, tryptophane, tyrosine), w^hich 
are essential to the manufacture of Entniin protein, that protein 
is absolutely useless to the body e^non^^ For example, gelatin 
has no tryptophane, no cysteme and very little tyrosihe ih: llts 
Cfompositioix. Zein, a protein kotii mafese, is dieyoM 4f 

lysine and '■'tryptophane; . ; .Oh' ; ^ it ' 

aniniat- <protaiiia ol' ‘In i 
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nutrition, animal proteins are more valuable than vegetable pro* 
teins. Further, it has been noted that proteins of high biological 
Value raise the biological values of other poorer proteins when 
taken with them. The function of the cheese, eggs, fish, meat 
and milk proteins which we take in our diet is to render the 
vegetable proteins of wheat and other cereals and the pulses of 
greater value in nutrition than they otherwise would be. 

Amount of food required in health. I. Froiein, carbohy- 
drate and fat : — good deal of work has been done by physio- 
logists to determine the optimum quantities of the three proxi- 
mate principles of food, the proteins, carbohydrates and fats, 
required by human beings for the maintenance of health and 
efficiency. No definite agreement applicable to the human race 
as a whole has yet been reached. The body pmarkably adapts 
itself to changes in diet and it will be wrong "to apply any hard 
and fast rule as to what the relations of protein fat^and carbo- 
hydrate should be. As proteins supply the building material to 
the body and as a healthy man is always doing a moderate 
amount of muscular work, the protein quota in food should 
always be considerably above the loss sustained daily, if a proper 
balance and growth of the body is to be maintained. It has 
beexi assumed, as a result of a large number of observations, that 
the protein in the diet of an average man should not fall below 
80 grammes a day and should contain sufficient quantities of 
good protein (*.«., of animal origin) to supply 5 per cent, of the 
total ^calories,' 


T^ carbohydrates and fats in the diet supply the energy 
reqmred by the body. As far as the demand of the cells for 
energy is concerned, it is a matter of indifference how much of 


the total energy required is obtained in each of these forms. To 
the djg^ye organs, however, it is by no thaans ^ matter of in** 

; diferencei.^^^^ the euetgy not provided from protein, were to be 
i - ^ fisbrti; carbohymate, it would mean that a large bulk of 

which would hot, ,ov^load the' 
'would^ also W; ptbne.'ho 'tihdergo' fer- 
'fet- tbh 
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may cease to be normally metabolised, giving rise to ketosis. Ex- 
clusive fat or carbohydrate food, therefore, is not good for the 
system, though theoretically the required amount of energy can 
be easily supplied any cme of them individually (much more 
easily by fats as they have a higher caloric value) . The propor- 
tion of fat to carbohydrate may, however, vary within a wide 
range depending upon environment, habit, etc. Thus the Eskimo 
takes tu'ice as much fat compared with carbohydrate because 
his environment does not produce plant products; the Indian 
takes much more carbohydrate than fat because cereals and 
other articles rich in carbohydrate constituent can be gfro^vn 
easily. It has been estimated that in an optimum diet for 
persons living in temperate climates, 20 to 35 per cent, of the 
caloric requirement should be derived from the fats and 55 to 
€0 per cent, from the carbohydrates. 

As a rule, it is appropriate to assume that a man (or woman) 
iwho leads a quiet life at home with little exercise requires about 
2,500 calories ; that if he is engaged in a sedentary occupation, 
3,000 calories are required; that if he engages in a moderate 
amount of exercise or is a labourer doing light work, he can 
get along on 3,500 calories ; and that if he does hard work, 4,000 
calories or even mwe are necessary. Such rot^h estimates are 
easy to remember and, while liberal, are sufficiently accurate for 
most purposes. 

Mineral constltaents ol feed. The mineral ingredients of the diet 
are important building material for the body. This will be evidenced 
from the fact that the human body contains abont 7 lb. ot mineral 
matter. 

The chief mmeral snhstsnces required in the food are sodinm, potas- 
sinm,, calcium, magnesium, and iron, along, with phosphruous, <dilorine, 
aulphur and traces of silica, tonine and iodina. Copper must be a^ed 
to this liM, shtce recent invest^ations. indicate that it is essentisit fm 
the formation of hsenuHfloldn. Some oi these elements are dlisfadbut^ 
very nnsvenly; for , pee emit, of the cakiutn and 75 pet. cd 
phQSjdmrns is.i»e«e&t in tlM ;boh«e,,tli^ of thf,|tha.^ hi the 

red bkwd GorpnsdiM 'cdbtdned rm luempigh^n and ftti^lyVt^ /Wh^ 
<ef.; the is 

''ehgditiM in' 'Ore' 

, 'tkh^ ‘koA 'itieine 'flbWddini- ?■ -,1; ‘ ’ 
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^ The foodstufts, proteins, fats and carbohydrates in a pare couditimi 
tontiiin only five of the fifteen essential elements, and feeding on a diet 
free from inorganic substances kills animals within a month and 
more rapidly than does total starvation. This shows very definitely that 
^the mineral constituents are essential for the maintenance of the fabric 
of the body. 

The mineral constituents cannot supply any heat to the body as 
they enter the body in a highly oxidised form. They are, however, im- 
portant in regulating the production of energy in the body. Thus cal- 
cium is 'essential in the production of muscle contraction, whether of the 
skeletal or the cardiac muscle. Iron is essential for the normal pro- 
cesses of all oxidation and the production of energy by tissue cells, 
iodine in the production of the secretions of the thyroid gland which 
govern the body metabolism. 

Mineral need of the body. No definite estimate of the quantity of 
mineral matters required for healthy nutrition can be given. Many of 
the waste mineral matters of the body are excreted by the intestine, 
and there is no means of telling what proportipn^ of these has merely 
escaped absorption, and how much has been eXeteted from the blood 
after playing a part in metabolism. rotigh estimate of the mineral 
requirements of the diet in grammes per day is given below (Hutchison 
and Hattram). 


Hiosphoric acid ... 3 to 4 Calcium ... ... 0.4 to 1 

Sulphuric acid ... 2 to 8.5 Magnesium ... 0.3 to 0.5 

Potassium oxide ... 2 to 8 Chlorine ... ... 6.0 to 8 

Sodium oxide ... 4 to 6 Iron ... ... 0.015 

In the ordinary mixed diet, the amount of mineral matter present 
is about 20 grammes and, therefore, is usually sufiicient for all tlie needs 
of the body. Most of the minerals are in a state of organic combination. 
Thus ^both calcium and phosphorus are present in organic combination 
ih iron in meat, sulphur in all protejn-cohtaining foods and so on. 

. fitiUerfids seem to be utilised in the body much more easily in organic 
form than in inorganic form, though there is evidenee to show that 
^neMs, like calcium and iton, are quite itasily absorbed in a purely 
in««rgaiiiic form. 


It k m essential oonstitueift oif all protoplasm and 


factor in the bo4]r nutr|ii6n. The average 
' ite bpdy ia ahont per pent* atid this high 
provide tiie bpdy With a medium 
aitd 'diffusioh 
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processes inside the animal organism. Since there is a constant 
loss of water from the body by the kidneys, lungs, sweat glands 
and bowels, there is a tendency to a greater concentration of 
chemical compounds in the tissues; but before this can reach a 
dangerous concentration, the sensation of thirst prompts, a re- 
placement of water. This delicate reaction to concentration oi 
the tissue is sufficient to help maintain near its optimum, the 
balance between water intake and output. 

Water may be absorbed into the system through various 
channels. It is slowly absorbed from the stomach where' it also 
delays the absorption of other substances. It is absorbed readily 
from the small and large intestines and in these it favours the 
absorption of substances dissolved in it. In health the absorp- 
tion mainly takes place from the upper part of the small 
intestines, the colon only absorbing two-thirds of the water that 
enters the caecum. Through the normal intact skin, water is 
not appreciably absorbed, the outer layer of the mammalian 
skin may slowly absorb a little quantity, but the passage of 
significant amounts inwards through the skin does not occur. 
When ingestion becomes impossible, it is difficult to supply water 
fast enough through other channels. Rectal administration and 
parenteral infusion are all inadequate. 

The excretion of water occurs mainly by the kidneys, the 
lungs, the skin and the intestines; and there are many factors 
which modify the rate of excretion to a considerable extent. 
Thus if water is taken hot, it favours, diaphoresis ; if taken in 
excessive quantity it. may lead to diarrhoea and be rapidly 
eliminated. If it is taken before food, almost' an eiqual amount 
will be promptly excreted by the kidneys; if it is taken with or 
soon after food, it may be retained. 

The actual rate of turnover of wnter everyday by the various 
OTgans is very interesting. Some of tiie organs and body flinida. 
siijch as the salir^ glands, stcaaach, intestinal walls, pancrq^ 
liver return the water that they drain from-^e hlo^. 

Tbe miniinum r^resented in Jhia way is 3,7(00 c,icin;,i a 
Hb^ estitaate OJOO e.imt* In the case of the. kidneys,'' the 
nolqihi its insep^le los^ Hi® glamfe and in ; 
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water from the body range from a minimum of 1,050 c.cm. to 
the liberal figure 7,800 c.cm. These calculations made by 
Adolph, permit one to estimate the total daily water turnover at 
something between 4,700 and 17,600 c cm , representing an 
actual possibility of more than four gallons. 

The body receives water from various sources — ^ingested 
fluids, water contained in solid foods and water produced from 
the complex chemical processes of metabolism. Water taken 
along with meals has beneficial effects upon all the digestive 
organs, provided, of course, the food is well masticated. It aids 
the digestive action of the saliva, and helps the flow of the gastric 
as well as the pancreatic juice. It secures better absorption of 
food, and lessens the putrefactive process of the large intestine. 

It would be of special interest in this connection to go into 
the quantity of water taken daily by the pe »ple of the tropics. 
The various climatic influences demand a more liberal intake of 
water owing to a comparatively lugh loss of water from the body 
due to constant and profuse per^iration. 

Saderstrom and DuBois give the data regarding the intake 
and output of water in the daily life of an average normal 
individual. 

Water intake:-* 

Drinking water 

Water in coffee, milk, soup, etc. 

W'ater in solid food .. 

Water from oxidation of 100 gm. of protein 
Water from oxidation of 110 gm. of fat ... 

Water from oxidation of 244 gm. of carbohydrate 

Total 

Water ontput:— 

By kidneys 
By bowels 

By skin and respiratory passages 

Total 

' %mmt Mtaitukl iu tibe body ... ... .. 

Still Ifi til* ba4f>wc%li| 


800 gni. 
S80 gm. 
720 gm 
41 gm 
118 gm. 
138 gm. 


1,804 gm. 


780 gm. 
800 gm. 

700 gin. 
1,760 gm. 


144 gm. 
100 gm. 
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In the tropical climates the 0gures of both the intake and 
output are considerably large. Dehydration may result from low 
water intake or excessive water output, such as may occur in 
hot climates. Sensation of thirst normally indicates dehydra- 
tion first, but under certain pathological conditions it may pro- 
ceed to a dangerous degree before it can be detected. The super- 
ficial signs of lack of water are dryness of skin, shrinkage of 
subcutaneous tissue and diminution in the quantity of urine. In 
order to find out whether there is adequate supply of water to 
the body and proper retention, measurement of the body weight 
is a reliable guiding factor. Most physiologists will agree, how- 
ever, that all measurements of the state of body with respect 
to water must be relatively empirical until the mechanism of' 
regulation is better understood. 

Dietetic sources of the mineral constituents: — 

Calcium. Milk and eggs are the commonest sources of calcium, 
milk containing 1.5 gm. of lime in every litre. Cheese is very rich in 
calcium but is not largely consumed in India and probably not in other 
tropical countries. Foods poor in calcium are meat, fish, bread, fruits 
and potatoes. 

An infant requires about 0.3. gm. (5 grains) of lime daily. The 
adult, owing to cessation of growth of the bones, requires relatively 
less (0.4 to 1 gramme). During pregimncy the calcium need of the 
mother is high for it has been shown that in the last 3 months of 
pregnancy the foetus requires about 0.3 gm. of calcium a day. The 
importance of milk and eggs as foods for growing children and during 
pregnancy and lactation will be apparent from these facts. 

Magnesium. Magnesium is usually present in foods in the same 
proportion as calcium. Milk also contains magnesium and meat more 
magnesium than calcium. 

Iron* Iron is usually present in food in an organic form. It is 
mainly excreted in the faeces, and hence a definite estimate of the 
daily amount required by the body is not possible. A normal diet 
contains about 20 mgm, or more of iron and ^is quantity is suffid^t 
to meet all physiological demands. 

The amount of iron in different foods varteu widdy. For 
the following quantities of iron iii ^UUgrammes per %0 grammes are 
contain^ in certain commot^ foods, ‘ : . ' ' 

Gre^n vegetables 20 to 40 

‘Feas, dried A7 

, Milk oir-. ? 

' , ; Beef.Bod '••V '■ 

iRice, 'fdisJwsd,; ; ..i-', '■/ ' 
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From the results available, it may be concluded lliat red meals 
like mutton and beef, and yolk of eggs are very rich in iron, as 
also vegetable foods like rice, potatoes, spinach, wheat. As regards 
an ordinary mixed diet, it may be said that the amount of iron which 
it contains is roughly proportional to its richness in protein, for these 
two constituents tend to run parallel to each other. 

An abundant supply of tins metal is of special importance to 
growing children and to w'oiucn during pregnancy. The new born 
infant starts life with a fairly rich store of iron from the mother, and 
as long as its sole food is milk, it lives on an iron-poor diet. 

Sodium and potassium. Sodium is obtainable from the animal 
group of foods whereas potassium is contained chiefl 5 ' in the vegetable 
group. Sodium is absorl^d in the form of sodium Chloride and, as is 
well known, this is consumed to a much greater extent than is ever 
required by the body. The minimum requirement of these salts is from 
1—2 gni. per diem but an ordinary mixed diet contains 3 or 4 times this 
amount and hence deficiency in these salts is not likeh to occur. . 

Phosphorus. Phosphorus enters into the composition of all cell 
nuclei and it is abundantly present in the bones and in the central 
nervous system. Wherever growth is going on rapidly a large supply 
of phosphorus will lie required in the food, otherwise development will 
be seriously impaired. The phosphorus contained in foods is for the 
most part present in an organic form, part in inorganic fi>rm as phos- 
phates of the alkalies or alkaline earths. There is reason to believe 
that the organic forms are more valuable for contributing to the grow*th 
and repair of the tissues; nucleoproteins {liver, kidne>, sweetbread), 
phospho-proteins (milk, cheese, yolk of egg), lecithin (yolk of egg), 
and other phosphatids and phytin (hcxaphosphoric ester of inosite and 
is found in bran, leguminous seeds and tubers) are all rich sources of 
organic phosphorus. Fresh vegetables are also good sources of 
phosphorus. 

Sulphur is present in organic combination chiefly in proteins. 

Chlorine is ingested almost entirely in the form of sodium chloride. 

Iodine is present in small quantities in fresh water plants, water and 
land plants. TJie amount required in the diet dally 2 $ estimated to be 
about 45 microgranimes for an adult and 150 microgrammes for a child. 

Fluorine and silica are present in the body in small quantities 
chiefly in the teeth and bones. Vegetable foods and especially the 
cereats, ar^ the most abundant available soutres. 

A satfsfoetory djof, A healthy d.ct, therefore, mast contain suitable 
quantities of : 

(a) proteiM which should be digesUble and ab»orb«ble and whicb 
should have a positive biological value. 

<b> Cntlxtbydrates. < o 

(<) 
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(d) Mineral constituents including salts, iodine, etc. 

{e) Vitamins 
{/) Water. 

(g) A sufficient roughage. 

The diet must also be free from poisonous substances. Certain 
individuals are particularly sensitive to certain articles of diet and these 
should be particularly avoided to avert the unpleasant and sometimes 
dangerous anaphylactic symptoms. 

Taking a broad view, one can safely regard a diet as being suitable 
when large groups of human beings who have lived on it for generations, 
are healthy and long-lived. The Sikhs of the Punjab attain to perfect 
physical development on a diet which is cjuite different from that which 
is adopted by Kurc^eans. There is a school of physiologists who think 
that people who are predominantly vegetarians are likely to be more 
under-developed and short-lived than those who eat considerable quan^ 
titles of meat. Practical experience of Asiatic races, who are mainly vege- 
tarians, however, does not bear out the contention of these physiologists, 
as some of these races are just as healthy and long lived as the people 
of the West who take mucli larger quantities of animal food. It must 
not be forgotten that the so-called * vegetarians* are not ttuly speaking 
vegetarians as they usually take milk, which is a product of animal 
origin. The relative merits of vegetable and meat diet have been set 
forth by different schools of thought and it will not serve any useful 
purpose to enter into a detailed description of the points which have 
been raised in this connection. Whatever may prove in the end to be the 
best for an ordinary adult, who has great powers of adaptability, there 
can be no doubt that in the case of children, adolescents and pregnant 
women, it is far safir to adopt a higl||protein standard than a low one. 
No risk must be run of providing too little building material for the 
growing organism. ^ 


THE INDIAN DIETARY 

It will be interesting in this connection to conside;r the 
dietary of Indians and to see how' far this diet comes up 
to the satisfactory standard. The importance that the Indian 
ryot attaches to his diet is hardly realised by Western practi- 
tioners. It is not uncommon to find a practitioner writing , up 
prescriptions for medicines without imy directions as to the 
nattire pi the diet his patient shofild ta^* patiefats ofiben 
i.remaitt dissatisfied in this respect and may faith in the 
'.phyricifim/' v:, \ '\,Jr 'v ^ -.'Vl ■- 

^ ^ -Ittdjto'' '4^^ fottoded ; oto... ■ economic 

Cjhii long. : efimate* 
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on social customs, etc., and is now a soutod working principle 
based on a fight against the poor nature of the soil, and the 
paucity of rains. Two meals are eaten during the day, the 
morning meal generally consisting of rice and dal (pulses) or un- 
leavened bread and curdled milk ; the next meal consists of rice 
with dal or vegetables, or unleaven bread with vegetables or 
meat curry. In villages, the ryot often drinks diluted milk, or 
curds. In towns during the hot weather some savoury food is 
taken during the afternoon. Indians are very partial to fruit and 
in Northern India fruit is eaten before or between these meals. 
Meat is rarely taken more than twice a week but amongst 
Brahmins, Buddhists and Jains, meat is not eaten in any form. 
The nitrogenous portion of the diet is largely made iip by milk 
and dais or pulses. We will now discuss these diets in some 
detail and try to show how far these items of diet supply the 
necessary proximate principles. 

The carbohydrates. The staple food of the people of India is rice. 
According to the report of the Famine Commission, out of 191 millions 
people lu the country, nearly 68 millions are rice eaters. In the 
Punjab, U. P., and Oudh, m Behar, the northern parts of the Central 
Provinces, and in Gujrat (Kathiawar) the poorer classes live on tlie 
millets grown in the rains, and on barley and gram; the richer classes 
eat principally wheat or rice. In Bengal proper, Orissa, and the eastern 
portion of Central India, rice is |he principal food: In the South, in 
Bombay and the northern ports of Madras, the two varieties of large 
millets {j&war and hajara) form the principal food. In Mysore the 
ordinary food is the small variety ragi but rice and wheat are also 
taken. Baluchisthan, the North-Western Frontier Province and m the 
higher Himalayas a good deal of maire fiour is also eaten along with 
a certain amount of rice. 

The carbohydrate food of the Indians, therefore, can be divided into 
two types:— 

fA) Rfce-^in the rice-growing areas of Bengal, Madras, Southern 
India and in sub-montane areas of Nepal, Kashmir, and 
British India. 

(B) unleavened cakes (ehapatties). The bread is made 

from wheat in the Punjab, miUets over Central and ^uthetn 
India end from maize in the N.W.F, Province, and Bihar. 

Sugary foods. Sugar is obtained in India from the angar^oane and 
ilhaii eadeilt from various pahns, e.g., HlA date. Coarse sugar 
or is Jargeljr used by the poor classes whereas all sorts 
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of refined sugars (s.g.j chini, misH) are taken by the richer sections of 
the population. The Indians are particularly fond of sweet things, and 
if they can afford it, will consume a considerable amount of sugar during 
the day. 

The variety of sweets eaten are enormous and consist of mixtures 
of sugar with different preparations of milk, curds, rice, suji, flour, 
coi'oanut. Milk is often sweetened with sugar before taking. 

The proteins, (a) Milk and Milk derivatives. Milk is the most 
popular protein consumed in India. As a matter of fact cow’s 
milk is the staple food of the ryot in most of the rural districts of 
India. In towns, most of the milk sold is a mixture of cow’s and 
buffalo’s milk well diluted with water. Cow’s milk is considered to be 
strength building, fattening and beneficial in gastric oonJitions. 
Bufialo’s milk, goat’s mink, etc., are also used in different parts of 
India. 

Vahi or curdled milk is one of the most important milk deriva- 
tives. It is nothing but ordinary milk whicli has been allowed to 
undergo lactic acid fermentation and coagulates into a creamy white 
gelatinous mass like junket and has a pleasant acid taste. Curdled 
milk is better borne by the stomach as it has been already 
coagulated and its thick consistency makes it possible to be broken 
up by mastication. Its acid taste makes it more refreshing than milk 
and when diluted it makes a delicious c^l drink in the hot weather 
Metchnikofi’s view of introducing into the alimentary canal bacteria that 
will inhibit the proteolytic action of the organism of putrefaction 
by virtue of the lactic acid produced by them, seems to have some 
support by this universal custom of taking curdled milk. Potcheese 
(chhana) is made by coagulating milk by citric acid, i,e,, the juice of 
the lemons and removing the whey. It must be used fresh as it 
deteriorates very quickly. Whey {ghol) is a greenish yellow coloured 
liquid witl. a sweet acid taste. Whey contains lactose and lactalbumin 
and is devoid of albuminoids so that it 1$ easily assimilated. Butter- 
milk is the liquid that is obtained after the milk has fermented and the 
fat has been churned ofi as butter. It is called chachh (TT.P.) or lossi^ 
(Punjab) and is largely drunk in Northern India. Being fat free, it 
should be useful in hepatitis, jaundice and sprue. 

(b) Meat, Meat is undoubtedly the most assimilable form of protein 
in the food. The religious practices and social customs existing in 
India are sometimes great obstacles to meat eating. Thus the Brahmins, 
Jains and Buddhists are prevented from eating meat by their rdigion. 
Generally speaking, meat is used sparingly in India. Beef is used 
only by the Mohammedans and foreigners in India; mutton is more 
commonly used by the Hindus, the meats of the domestic fowls and 
wild game birds are a^so sparingly used. The Hindus in some parts 
abstam ftom taking the meat of dmestic fowis^ but are allowed to eat 
game. 
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(i^) Fishes, There are nuinerou.<% species found in the Indian 
tiver$; these vary in quality; some are of fine flavour [Hilsa, MrigaU 
Katla and other fat fish) while others are poorer in quality {Koi, 
SingheCf and other lean fish). Fish is an important article of food 
in Bengal where very little meat is taken. Sea fish is taken by certain 
sections of the population living along the coasts. 

(d) The ^pulses* or 'dots'. The pulses largely supply the nitro- 
genous constituent of the diet of Indians. Various kinds of pulses 
are grown all over India and are available at a cheap price. The dais 
may be taken in various ways, many of them are rooked in the 
green unripe state as a vegetable. When dried and ripe, the pulses 
may be cooked as a puree with the addition of some ghee. The pulses 
contain larger quantities of proteins and in many cases make up for 
the deficiency in foods such as rice. 

Fats. Ghee, Clarified butter or ghee is the commonest fatty sub- 
stance taken in this country. Butter is made from milk-fat obtained 
by churning which mechanically rupture.s the albuminoid envelops 
surrounding the fat droplets and allows them to 'eane to the surface. 
This butter is clarified by heat and is then known as ghee. Ghee is 
used by all classes of people who can afloid it, in the preparation of 
vegetables, carries, etc., and enters into the composition of many of 
their sweets and pastries. 

Sesame oil. The oil from the seeds of Sesamum indicum (til) is 
u.sed in some parts. This oil, however, is expensive and is not much 
used in cookery. 

Cocoanut oil is a fixed fatty oil with a specific gravity of 0.882. 
The bulk of oil is obtained by cold expression from copra. In Southern 
India especially in Cochin and Travancore, it is used extensively in 
cocking. 

Mustard oil is obtained b% pressing the seeds of the mustard (Sf«a- 
Pis nigra). It is largely used in Bengal and in other parts for cooking 
purposes. The oil must be heated at first to destroy the action of the 
ferment myrosin and to remove the volatile pungent essential oil. Walnut 
ail is largely used in Kashmir for cooking purposes. 

For further information regarding the cereals, pulses, edible oils, 
etc., used in India, see Appendix. 

Brron dt Diets in the Tfoples 
Ovwtf^ing. It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that the 
tmdmy pf civilised jpeople, and especially the upper .classes 
is civilised society, is to eat more than the necessary minimum. 
A modetute excess of food is probably harmless, if not actually 
beiHW M e l . For it> is Well to have some rea^e in the body 
'whidh can be called npon in caeca of emergency. This Hmit, 
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however, is frequently overstepped by the well-to-do people in 
the tn^ics. The nature of the diet in the tropics is predomi- 
nantly of vegetable origin and contains plenty of carbohy- 
drates. The general results of habitual or chronic overfeed- 
ing with such bulky carbohydrate food are pendulous abdo- 
men and obesity. The sedentary habit of the majority of 
people further helps in diminishing tissue catabolism and con- 
sequent deposition of fat. Obesity is one of the commonest 
end-results of overfeeding. 

Excess of carbohydrate In dietary. An important dietetic 
error which prevails among the richer sections of the Indian 
population is the excessive consumption of carbohydrates and. 
sugars. Bengal seems to be the worst offender in this resp&t 
and it is not uncommon to find an average man taking sweet- 
meats in large quantities both with the morning and the even- 
ing meals. The rich man who can afford more, usually takes 
more of these things. This large carbohydrate intake causes 
a good deal of strain on the digestive organs and hence gastro- 
intestinal disturbances are quite common in the tropics. Con- 
sideiable strain is put on the internal secretion of the pancreas 
which is primarily concerned in the metabolism of the carbo- 
hydrates. When this carbohydrate intake is airried on for a 
very long time, ob^ity and diabetes result. In some of tlie 
well-to-do Bengali families of Calcutta it is the rule rather 
than the exception for the males to have alimentary glycosuria or 
frank diabetes, before reaching the age of fifty years. Though 
excessive carbohydrate ingestion may not be the only cause 
of this, high incidence of diabetes in the tropics,' this factor is 
certainly one of the most important causative agents. The 
sedentary ^bit is also another fachn: which cannot be inbred. 

Protdn shMlatfe in the diet. McC^y pointed out that the 
Bengalis mid auny of the oHaef ns/es in India suffer from 
hutfitioBal delects., wh^h are .assbdbted . With ;the unsuitalifili^: .of 
tiidr they ate undeishied, t^ aver^ w^ht bdmg on!ly ^ 

: .hUc^reihnieS).' ^thbhr a^ctaeity ' Icr' rphyshal 'work' end 
; to’;d^m'.||We;<1iow;;^ |^hie0i,..'’Wl^.'aii|ili^^:be - 
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the blood. According to McCay, all these defects are due to 
the shortage of available proteins in the diet of the Be^alis. 
When excessive quantities of rice are eaten, the absorption of 
proteins is seriously interfered with, for example, he found that 
8.5 gm. of protein were absorbed when 19 oz. of rice were eaten 
daily, whereas only 6.5 gm. were absorbed when 30 oz. were 
eaten. It is, thef^ore, impossible to make up for the low per- 
centage of irfotdns in rice, by eating large quantities. He 
also found that the vegetable sources of proteins are often un- 
satisfactory and these proteins are absorbed much more slowly 
than the animal proteins. The deficiency of protein in the 
Indian dietary has also been stressed by a large number of 
Indian workers. As proteins cannot be stored in the body and 
kept as a reserve supply for times of emergency, it is only 
proper that the daily protein intake should not fall to a very 
low level as is the case with many Indian dietaries. 

In general, bodily activity is reduced in the tropics and 
the digestive powers are undoubtedly not so vigorous as in 
cold climates. The European coming out to Ea.stem countries 
cannot easily give up the dietary habits and tendencies 
of a temperate climate. A high protein diet which is whole- 
some and perhaps a necessity in cold countries m&y actually 
prove injurious in the tropics; Proteins have a high specific 
dynaniic action and a diet which includes proteins in excess 
is naturally a ‘heating diet.’ In, hot weather, the production 
of excessive heat inside the body may be n^ only uncomfort- 
able but may be actually injurious i.hy texing die peripheral 
circulatioh and sweat glands in the necesrity of transferring the 


body heat to the hot humid air. ^ 

Purther a predominantly protejn ^ leave a 

yeiry-^to residue as stich diet" Is alw»j|a absesrhed. 

/'In niheljj^st^cs 'the 'general 'musculature 

are not -ki^t 
rew^ts of the' ccdd 
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rasthenia, foilure of memory, irritability, etc., result. It is 
also probable that sprue and appendicitis, so commonly seen 
amongst the Europeans and so markedly absent in the indigen- 
ous races of the tropics, have some relation with auto-intoxica- 
tion from the bowels. 

Alcohcd. Indulgence in alcohol is another factor which 
may advantageously be considered under this section. Though 
alcohol is not an article of food, it is commonly taken as a 
drink along with food and this is perhaps one of the most im- 
portant dietetic errors in the tropics. The Europeans suffer 
most from the alcohol hatdt though in recent times, a good 
section of the Indian community also has contracted the habit. . 
The plea usually put forward is that alcohol is necessary for the 
maintenance of health and that vidthout its stimulating influence, 
no strenuous work can be carried on satisfactorily. Others 
consider it a stimulant which is necessary in the tropics after 
a day's hard w'ork. It is also befieved to be a protective from 
malaria, and bowel and other disease. These ideas have all 
been shown to be erroneous. Though one cannot deny to alco- 
hol the right to be regarded as a 'food’ in the scientific sense of 
the term, it cannot be regarded as a food of great importance, 
for although it is able to replace fat and carbohydrate it caimot 
be converted into these, while its secondary effects oh. the nerv- 
ous and vascular systems counteract, to a large extent, the 
benefits derived from the production of heat and energy by 
its oxidation. Many writers have produced evidence to show 
that it is not favourable to the production of healthy brain 
work and mental labour. Alcohol has Ho influence on physical 
labour and sustained muscular effort as is generally supposed.. 
It may even do harm by paralysing the sense of fatigue which 
is the natural ch^k on excessive. esEcrtion, 

On the other han^, whenevw the proportion of alcohol 
cifrmlafiug' fri the blood becotn^' gmter than the cells can 
rapidly it acte as a prd^lasmic poison. 'I^je tmdii 

cdls"a«^ to tie.'pectdkrty.:s4islft%''t^^ 'patalysiing •airt^'.;of'' 

,to show 
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cells would naturally become the seat of various degenerative 
changes. A certain degree of dul'ling or even paralysis of the 
moral perceptions has been noticed in chronic alcoholics by 
many observers. Apart from its bad effects on the brain 
centres, the presence of undecoinposed alcohol leads to a dimi- 
nution of the chemical energy of the cells whiclr interferes 
with the ordinary course of metabolism and may result in 
chronic disease. The metabolism of fat is most likely to be 
interrupted and hence alcoholism is a common cause of fatty 
degeneration. 

The excretion of undecomposed alcohol through the -kid- 
neys may also act as an irritant and bring about changes in 
structure and ultimately may produce chronic nephritis. It 
has injurious effects on the gastro-intesUnal tract and 
particularly on the liver. Alcohol also paralyses the blood 
vessels and thus interferes with dissipation of heat from the 
body. It renders people liable to heat stroke and alcoholism 
is one of the prolific causes of this condition in the tropics. 

It will thus be seen that alcohol is an unnecessary article 
of diet in normal health and is not truly beneficial to the system 
but is actually injurious from the physiological point of view. 
Alcohol, there is little doubt, is a potent factor in shortening 
the life and imdermining the health of the majority of Europeans 
in the tropics. Alcohol strongly predisposes to liver abscess, 
heat stroke and tropical neurasthenia. It makes the habitue 
a bad .subject for surgical operations and lowers the resistance 
of the tissues to intercurrent infections. Obesity, diabetes and 
other disorders of metabolism like gout, etc., have all been 
ascribed to the excessive ingestion of alcohol. 

DIET IN DISfiASB 

Diet plays a very important part in the treatment 
of disease in the tropics. Diet may be ccntsidered in the 
light of a therapeutic agent and, like all other remedial 
agents, has a limited place in therapeutics and idiould not be 
cxmside^ as a panacea for all ailments. Dietetie tmatment 
h ifiteially important in a partkaUar gtiliy} of disorders and 
we will confine our attcndbn to these disorders prinwriijr. The 
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principles of feeding will only be outlined, the detailed regime 
will naturally have to be laid down by the phyacians with 
special reference to the particular type of requirement. 

The prejudices of patients and the superstitious beliefs ex- 
isting in India sometime make it very difficult for the physi- 
cians to prescribe a regular routine of diet according to strict 
scientific principles. Thus milk is regarded in some parts of 
India as injurious to those w ho have got a cough as it is supimsed 
to increase the phlegm. In some places, it is forbidden in 
cases of diarrhoea. In prescribing diet these prejudices and 
beliefs have to be attended to. Individual susceptibility to 
various foods should also be taken into account. 

Dieit in fever. The pathological conception regarding the 
production of fever has undergone a radical change within re- 
cent times. In the time of Hippocrates and long afterwards, 
fever was supposed to originate from bad humour and intes- 
tinal irritation and hence the principle of diet was either to 
starve the patient or to allow onl}^ such bland non-irritating 
and harmless articles, e.g,, thin barley gruel and old wine 
which will allay intestinal irritation and thereby diminish the 
range of the temperature. A revolt against this starvation diet 
was not, however, late in making itself manifest and a second 
school of thought promulgated the idea that fevers were asthenic 
diseases and should be treated with liberal feeding rather than 
starvation. Though this doctrine has never been adopted in 
ioto in practice, it must be admitted, in the light of our present 
knowledge of the metabolic changes in fever, that the plan of 
'feeding fevers’ is a much more rational and sound plan than 
starvation diet. Thus it has been observed on many occasions 
that the free administration of food does not, as was formerly 
supposed, tend to raise the temperature of feverish patients. 
Von HoessUn found that in cases of t}rphoid the tempet'ature 
during the days w’hen food was administered was only from 
0. 1 1^. to 0.3^C. higher than on starvation days. Moreover, the 
absorption of light srticles of diet goes on as perfectly in tiie 
febrile as in the non-febrile state. There is. therefore, no reason 
why a fever patient ^uld mot be allowed to have sufficient food 
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up to the limit of his difrestive capacity which is greatly in- 
terfered with during febrile conditions. 

From a study of the metabolic changes, the chief dietetic 
indication in general fevers, therefore, is to supply a large pro- 
portion of protein in the diet to counteract the active protein loss. 
Though this appears quite a simple matter theoretically, it has 
been observed that it is imimssible to bring about a condition 
of nitrogenous equilibrium in acute fevers. The noxious ac- 
tion of the toxins on the tissue cells renders them incapable of 
asMrfmilftting proteins, SO that the administration of protein diet 
during febrile stages instead of repairing the breakdown, ac- 
tually does harm by flooding the circulation with protein cleav- 
age products which are toxic to the liver and the kidneys. It 
is not logical, therefore, to give too much protein ration to 
fever patients. Carbohydrates and fats are known to be ‘fever 
protein-sparers’ under certain circumstances and the tissue 
breakdown in fever can only be stopped by supplying these in 
abundance. Then again, fats are not liked by fever patients 
probably because they are not readily digested. The carbo- 
hydrates, therefore, are our mainstay in dieting fever patients. 

General scheme of diet. For purposes of dieting it is neces- 
sary to secure such a state of affairs as will coax the appetite, 
create relish for such insipid food as may be allowed and a 
clear state of the gastro-intestinal tract. A fluid diet is con- 
sidered the best by common consent. This evades the necessity 
for chewing which is rendered difficult by the diminution of 
the salivary secretion and also relieves the thirst and supplies 
plenty of fluid to the parched tissues. Milk is the simplest, 
most accessible and most nutritious of fluid foods and should 
always form the basis of the dietary. Plenty of fluid drinks 
may als6 be allowed. Some workem claim that saline-contain- 
ing beverages are better than ordinary drinks as these may 
teplace the salts which are rapidly excreted from the kidneys 
during fever* Such a claim, however, has no real value. The 
llddneys have the fiower of reabsorbing through the tubules 
ijhii neaesaary for ^ssue metabolism and^ff we assume that 
jH# hidutys are in a healthy lOonditlion, there is no reason to 
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think that the mineral constituents of the cells have drained 
away through them and that replenishing is necessary through 
the mouth. 

A common mistake in tropical countries, particularly 
in the summer seascm, is to allow iced drinks. Though there - 
is no evidence to show that these are injurious in any way, they 
have been frequently observed to give rise to a congestion of the 
throat and a distension of the stomach. The excessive con- 
sumption of aerated beverages is to be avoided, as tending to 
overdistend the stomach with gas. The water of unripe cocoa- 
nut (dob) is a very pleasant drink available in the tropics and 
may be allowed if the patient cares to have it. 

The system requires much less energy to maintain it at a 
nomal level while in rest than when it is carrying on some 
muscular work. As all the fever patients usually remain in 
bed, the caloric requirement is also small. It has been estimat- 
ed that for an adult human being of average weight, nemly 
1700 calories are required in the resting condition to keep it 
in balance. If four pints of milk are consumed in a day, the 
necessary caloric value is obtained and there is no necessily to. 
worry about the' tissue break-down. If, however, this is not 
taken for some reason or other, the milk should be fortified. 
The amount of protein in it may be increased by the a^ition 
of such pr^arations as Plasmon or the proportion of fat may 
be raised by the addition of cream. It is better, for reasons 
already adduced, to enrich the milk with carbohydrates, like 
glucose, milk-sugar, cereal preparations like atrowroot, oat 
flour, cmrn-^our, barley, sago, satii rice-i^el, etc. Fruit juices 
like that of orange, p<»ncgranate, gtapes, jane-apple, pe^i 
apples, j«mro(^, etc., may also be.giy^ in moderate quantities. 
Sugarcane, is a very good thit>g in India if the patiein is. not 
tbo lyeak tq chew it. It cleanses the mouth and the juice is 
very refre^ii^. In additicm to ;^ese, soups, beef tea, thin pea 
or 4^^901^ w be allcnnsd In the proportion 

'.:^heri,j4^hoiie.'is:v^^^i^ iv.-,,, 

■V'' 
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the direction of the physician. Its properties as an indirect 
stimulant to the heart is too well known to need any special 
mention and in fevers which are asthenic conditions, a stimu* 
lant in any form should be helpftil. Alcohol reduces body 
temperature by dilating the blood vessels of the skin and 
diminishes tissue waste specially the waste of fat and these 
properties should mark it out as an agent of great value in 
fever. It is absorbed immediately and the tissues can use it 
as a ready source of energy. 

Alcohol has been largely used in conditions of failing cir- 
culation in fever which are characterised by a quick, weak and 
irregular pulse. In nervous prostration and sleeplessness also 
it has been highly spoken of when the digestive powers are 
very wreak, the property of alcohol to spare the tissues can 
also be utilised. In cases of hyperpyrexia its use has often 
been attended with very gratifying results. 

Diet during pregnancy. Pregnancy is a natural physiologi- 
cal process, and minor ailments associated with it, such as 
morning sickness, etc., should not be regarded as pathological. 
The general health of the average pregnant w^oman, however, in 
these days, is poor and she is often considered to be an invalid 
at such times. A large amount of sickness and disability 
associated with child bearing is due to our lack of knowledge 
of the relationship of the nutrition of the mother to the 
Uormal functioning of her organs. The serious consequences of 
a deficiency in many essential food substances and with a 
pregnancy superadded may be greatly reduced by judicious 
dieting. This problem does not affect the mother alone, the 
growing foetus also suffers serious results. 

The early foetal growth takes place at the expense of the 
tnaternal tissue and there is always an extravagant breaking 
down of it to enable the foetus to get its requirements. At a 
latfr atage the foetus derives its nutrition from maternal food. 
Ovi^ and above this, many chemical subatances which are 
Msential for its growth are present only in small quantities in 


and they cannot be synthesised by either tKO 



ter or the foetus. A liberal supply o(,tl>ase substances (or 
Sl(r«ctive precqrsca^) must be from the food the tnothar 
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takes. Ordinary diets vary widely so tai as the energy bearing 
factors, the proteins, the fats and the carbohydrates are concerned, 
and yet they may Remain compatible with good maternal and 
total health. 'Hie trouble arises, when there is unbalanced 
dietary and a deficiency of factors essential to proper structure, 
function and even to life of the mother and of the offspring. 
Among these are calcium, phosphorus, iodine, iron and vitamins 
A and D. A pregnant and lactating woman has to supply 
calcium to the foetus from her own store. Calcium and phos- 
phorus of different foods are retained by the body to different 
extent and the retention is greatly influenced by the presence 
of vitamin D. Cereals such as oatmeals and cereal embryo 
which are rich in calcium and phosph<»us are anticalcifying 
and along with them a well-balanced amotmt of calcium- 
retaining factor in form of milk and cod-liver oil (which 
ensures a good supply of vitamin D) should be ingested. 
Cod-liver oil also supplies vitamin A which increases the 
resbtance to infection. 

The significance of supplying iron to the pregnant mother is 
that the foetus takes away iron from the mother in order to enable 
it to store iron in the liver to tide over the milk diet period, when 
it gets a deficient amount of iron. Consequently a failure to 
supply mother at such a time with sufficient iron will tell upon 
herself and the child as well. The daily diet ^ould consist of 
food rich in iron, such as meat, egg-yolk, calf’s liver, green 
vegetables, etc. 

Iodine is of importance both to the mother and the offspring. 
A defi^cioncy of iodine in pregnancy results in cretinism in the 
off^ning and simple goitre or my?ccedema may follow numerous 
pregnanci^ in a mother. Sea fish any kind of living matter 
, from the sea and cod-liver oil Should be included in the diet. 

Aecordii^ to Mellan^ ‘*the diet of pregnancy and lactation 
<,o«h.; > tachri. ite {oik»^ 

, , .'2iduta of. milk daily,./’ 

//' /!' of'g setviSgl'trf’gta« vegetakes^abhs^ 
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Sea fish twice or more a week. 

Cod-liver oil may be taken 2 teaspoonfnls doily. 

The test of the diet can be made np as fhe expectant mother 
desires.” 

Green- Armytage recommends for the Indians, the following 
diet with the addition of radiostoleum and Parrish’s food. 


Cereals 

Dhenki (home-pounded) rice; atta (whole meal 
flour) and sujL 

Vegetables . . 

Sak (green leafy vegetables) in all forms except 
fried.5abyi (green vegetables, etc.), bean, 
pumkins, cucumber, brinjal, green peas, 
squash, cabbage, cauliflower, tomato, etc. 

Fruits 

All, fresh or stewed. 

Hggs 

Ducks or hens in any form except fried. 

Fish 

Mud fish like—kaf, tnugur, singee. 

Meat 

Mutton, chicken, liver, kidney, etc. 

Fats 

Oils, butter, ghee— sparingly. 

Milk 

Fresh goat’s or cow’s in ady form:— plain, dahi 
or ghol. Avoid buffalo’s milk. 

Sweets 

Honey, molasses, jam, jelly, marmalade. No 
pastry, no cakes. 

Fluids 

Water ad lib., cocoannt water, weak tea, cofiec, 


aerated water, home-made lemonade or lime 
jnice. 


It is important to avoid any excess in the individual articles 
of diet as well as in the total intake of food. The idea that a 
pregnant woman needs large quantities of food is erroneous. 
Excess of fat in the diet should be avoided not only during the 
early mtmths when vomiting is a troublesome symptom, but also 
during the subsequent months of pregnancy. Vomiting is due 
■ at least in part, to exces.sive fat intake which must be Hmited, 
The position regarding the relationship between diet and 
toxaemias of pregnancy has been summarised by Mellanby. 
He says, *Tt is unfortunate that there is no established 
aliaicMil or experimental evidence thet malnutrition is 
responsilite for those toxaemias of pregnatuy which indnde 


albuminuria, pre-eclamptic toxaemia, and eclampsia itself. 
la spite of the absence of sueh evidence I wifih to * plead 
ilhet fntute investigators of these problems wilt give some Atten- 
tion to this aspect of the case. The hypothecs that stich 


to are due to the production of toxic ’tftbstooces by the 
tot ftoenta hgs not been fttotful. On the otto hand, 
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there is every indication that they are due to abnormal meta- 
bolism and, since so many defects in metabolism are now known 
to be nutritional in origin, the chances that such a factor is the 
basis of eclamptic conditions are large. 

The final teaching, based on the foregoing facts is that 
proper nutrition is essential to healthy childbearing and that 
the diet should include throughout pregnancy and lactation a 
sufiiciency of what are known as protective foodstufts. When 
plenty of these are taken, there is every reason to believe that 
the rest of the diet will take care of itself.*’ 

In abnormal cases, the diet can be dealt with under the 
following headings; — 

1. Constipation — It is often benefited by increasing fluid 
intake and the amount of fruit and vegetables in the diet. It is 
better to avoid taking purgatives of drastic griping type. Saline 
aperients or lubricants might be used with good results, if at 
all needed. 


2. Albuminuria — In pre-eclamptic cases the dieting should 
be drastic, the solid part of the diet being epsom salts and glucose 
and the liquid part water. In milder cases, if they respond to 
a few days’ treatment in bed, on a rigid diet, the pregnancy 
may be allowed to continue; but the diet should be absolutely 
protein free. Fruits and vegetables can be taken fredy, and 
milk, cooked in any form, is well tolerated. 

3, Pyelitis appears about the 20th week and frequently 
simulate appendicitis. Masdve, doses of alkalies unth a 
ketogenic diet often help the patient to tide over an attack. - 

Diet during lactation. During lactatmn, the regulatiDn of 
mothtf’s life is of the utmost importanbe. The diet should be 
of plain nutritious food. An ordinary Ifi^ll-balanced diet is 


bek. for' producing a good $upply ^ idlk during lactation , 
period. ’Il^ere are no gakct^r<^te hnemrn to poritive 
value; Di cases where milk is poor w defici^t ip qinuititj^t 
.thiclt W]|t eatracto a tabloiS|Mtohful titree tknes a.(3by .W 

if -iiiishaitn. 
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ing vegetable proteins. Over-feeding never increases the 
quantity of milk. Cow’s milk protein is the best form to 
increase the milk production and to protect the mother's tissue. 
Besides the food factor plenty of rest and daily bath, a daily walk 
in open air and as much outdoor life as possible are essential. 
' Tea or coffee should be taken in moderation and anything 
containing vinegar, spices, mustard, or rich and compli- 
cated dishes should be avoided. 

Diet during infancy and childhood. It is seldom, if ever, 
necessary to have recourse to any artificial means of nourishing 
the newly-bom infant. It is the baby’s birth-right to be 
nursed by its own mother and breast feeding is always the best 
for both the mother and the child. It gives the greatest security 
against intestinal disturbances and infection which are the 
ncommonest troubles with the new-born. The child is mrn’e 
strong and vigorous as compared to those artificially fed and 
better adapted to surroundings. 

When for some condition or other either with the mother 
or the child, breast feeding is contraindicated, the baby may be 
fed artificiaiily. There is, however, no perfect substitute for 
breast milk. Although the results of careful artificial feeding 
are satisfactory, the problem is beset with difficulty. When 
a child is called upon to digest food of a different form 
and build up the body from materials of different quality, he 
xaturally starts at a disadvantage. The younger the child, the 
greater is the difficulty. Before substituting any form of arti- 
ficial food for mother’s milk, the following points should be 
<considered very carefully. 

1. 'The choice of food. 

2. The method of preparations. 

3. The amount of food required in twenty-four hours. 

4. The size of each feed. 

5. The interval between each feed. 

Cow’s milk, goat’s milk and ass’s milk may be used for 
•Oie iwiKSJie *fld these, the cow’s is the most generally used. 
'Plnm a nompigison between the composition of cow’s qiilk and 
‘t||^ of biWMit milHc it appears tiiat now’s iffilk contaiiis a large 
*ad salts too Httl* sugar; the fat in 
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about the same proportion. In order to make it of the same 
proportion as the human milk, it should be diluted with 
water and some fat and sugar be added to it. One heaped 
tablespoonful of sugar of mille and half an ounce of cream, 
added to half a pint of cow’s milk, and made up to a pint with 
water is, however, a good substitute. 

Not all infants, even if normal and healthy, can be fed 
in the same way. The food should be modified as regards the 
quantity of each ingredient — ^fat, sugar and protein, in such a 
way, as to suit the requirements of the individual child 

As regards the amount at each feed, it is customary to 
begin with 3 ounces; this may be raised to 4 ounces at the- 
end of first month, during second month and so on. 
Approximately a child will take 1 to 2 ounces more at a feed 
for every month of age till 8 or 9 ounces. 

Intervals between each feed may be four hours but what is 
the most essential is the regularity. The child should never 
be waked up at night for its feeds.’ 

Various patent milk preparations are on the market but 
these should be avoided whenever possible. None of them are 
well balanced, all have vitamin deficiency, and many contain 
excess of fat which gives rise to infantile liver or gastro-enteritis 
in children. 

It is sometimes very useful to add some additional factors 
to the artificial diet. Cod-liver oil should be started at three 
or four months in amount of 5 to 29 drops twice daily and 
continued till the age of eighteen mdnths. Fruit juice should 
also be added at least two t^ispoonfuls daily and gradually 
increased. 

Indfesthws for special inodttcatio^. . L Flatulence and 
habitt^ ojlk are invariably due to over*fMding— the food being; 
gb^ very rapidly, most oftmi at too frequmtt interyalti. 


2. JOords in stool^l!^ ib generadly caused by . 

on-aa nhj^table the .digestive jpo'^er 

ieipedied'l:^ 'b^l^ng ' 

•' '■ . h: " ■■■ : '' : . 
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3. Vomitiiigi loss of appetite, constipatioii a&d diarrhoea 
are other difficulties in artificial feeding and they can always be 
dealt with by attaining the proportion of all the ingredients. 

Feeding of older children. A knowledge of nutrition of a 
growing child as regards both tlie amount and kind of food 
necessary for proper growth and maintenance of health is very 
essential. The points to be noted in this connecti<m are — 

Its constitution, (a) vitamin, (6) salts, (c) proteins, 
(d) fats, (c) carbohydrates and (/) water. 

The forms in which these elements are to be provided. 

The relative proportions of the various elements and the 
total daily amount of each. 

Under modern conditions we are faced with the difficulty 
of formulating a well-balanced dietary for children. 


The ideal diet consists of fresh milk, creajr, hutter, cheese, curds, 
eggs, etc. 


Cereals 

Vegetables 
Fruits 
Sugar 
Meat foods 


Wliolemeol flour, wheat or rye — given in form 
of bread or cakes. 

Green vegetables and tubers. 

Oranges, apples, plnms, bananas, etc. 

Pure honey. 

Lamb, chicken, rabbit, calves’ liver may be 
given occasionally. 


In the ordinary way the diet is laid down emifirically and 
attention is given to the quality of the food, the quantity being 
determined in a healthy child by the appetite. The real test 
of the value of a diet is its clinical results. 

The estimated requirement which determines the neceswty 
of a generous supply of food throughout childhood and one 
relatively in excess of that required for the adult, may be quoted 
shortly as follows :-*-45 calcwies per )>ound body weight at one 
year, gradually decreasing to 36 calories per pound at six years 
and reniaining at this figure until puberty. 


VITAMINS 

The subject of vitamins is new but is rapidly gtpwing. 
A hMCe gmdunt of ISfiirature has been amassed during the last 
dediHu mul more is demiog. A jumfi dedl'W coolusiott whidi 
uti|Ui uttuched UmH tu this.piniif«ct hst now been dc«nd tqp end 
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vitamins have now earned a lasting place in therapeutics. As 
with everything new in therapeutics, vitamin preparations are 
becoming a craze with the medical profession and are being 
regarded as a panacea for most of the dietary evils of humanity. 
It is necessary to emphasize that the problems of nutrition must 
not be viewed from a too ^vitaminic* outlook. Vitamins are 
certainly important in nutrition and in the maintenance of 
normal health, but it is only one link in a chain of essential 
substances requisite for the harmonious regulation of the chemi- 
cal processes of healthy cellular action. The diet of most of 
the tropical races is extremely ill-balanced and one-sided ; 
hence it is essential for all students of tropical medicine to have 
a general knowledge of the value, properties and distribution' 
of these ‘accessory food factors.* 

livolution of the knowledge of vitamins. It has long been 
recognised that the diet must represent not only a certain 
amount of calories but that it must include certain proximate 
principles in the form of proteins, carbohydrates, fats, etc. 
Magendie, before 1820, appears to have been the 6rst to demon- 
strate the indispensability of protein food. He showed that 
dogs fed on exclusive diets, such as sugar, olive oil or butter, 
became emaciated, developed perforating corneal ulcers and 
died in three to five weeks. It became known quite early 
that one-sided diets are likely to result in general malnutrition 
and special diseases such as scurvy, rickets, etc. Early in the 
eighteenth century, it was recognised that green vegetables or 
the juice of citrus fruits were the only agepts which could cure 
or prevent scuivy. As early as 1600 A.D., lemon juice was 
used with success to prevent scurvy in sailors, and in the 
eighteenth century, Lind definitely showed that scurvy could 
be prevented by the use of lime juice. 

During the latter half of the nineteenth century, beri-beri 
^read in all rice-eating countries; Tekaki of the Japanese 
Navy thought that the disease was caused by errors in dietmry 
and in *1885, he reformed the nayaf d^^ by adding more nieat 
and substituting barley f^ a of tl^ rice whieh haA pre^ 
jbeen the- priirntpat -fbod* , ' The«to ;were 

ahd< praclfeatly , the , 
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Japanese Navy. Eijkman (i890) \^orkiIlg in the East Indies 
found that by feeding fowls on polished rice, a polyneuritis 
closely resembling beri-beri could be produced. This polyneu- 
ritis could be prevented or cured by giving the fowls small 
quantities of nce-pohshings or its extracts. 

The existence of two deficiency diseases was thus esta- 
blished by the end of the nineteenth century. Although ex- 
perience of these deficiency diseases was quite old and although 
scurvy was recognised as early as the eighteenth century, yet 
the existence of vitamins was first demonstrated by Sir Gow- 
land Hopkins as recently as 1912. This discovery stimulated 
an enormous amount of research and by 1918, it was recognised 
that at least three separate vitamins existed and that the pre- 
sence of all these in the diet was essential for Jhe maintenance 
of life. 

Vitamins. The works of Hopkins, Kunk, Osborne and 
Mendell and a host of other scientists have shown very clearly 
that a diet may contain suitable quantities of all the well-re- 
cognised constituents, and yet ]ye incapable of maintain- 
ing the body in a healthy condition. Vitamins are those 
remarkable food components, of which minute quanti- 
ties must be supplied if normal growth is to occur or 
even if normal health is to be preserved. The clas,sical 
experiment bv w'hich Hopkins established the existence oi 
vitamins was as follows * — He found that eight young male 
rats when fed on a purely synthetic diet, which was apparently 
complete with regard to carbohydrates, proteins and salts, did 
not grow at all. On adding fresh milk to the diet, growth 
immediately began and proceeded in a normal fashion. When 
milk was removed, growth stopped. From these effects, 
Hopkins pointed out that certain ^accessory food factors’ are 
also needed for growth. For some years after the discovery 
of thi^jse su^tances by Hopkins, there was a tendency to regard 
them as Jiighly unstable in character and to doubt whether 
they would .ever be isolated or their chemical nature reiVealed. 
l^be Outlook has ptofoundly altered in recent years. To-day, 
tbrM of the vitamins have been isolated in veiy nearly the pure 
and it is ®eneratly accepted that all membets of the 
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class are substances of comparatively simple chemical constitu- 
tion. Funk proposed the name 'vitamine’ for these substances, 
as he thought that chemically they are of the nature of amines. 
The name ‘vitamin’ has now come to stay though it is spelt 
without an ‘e.’ Some of the American writers have still kept 
the original spelling, ‘vitamine’ employed by Funk. 

Sources. The ‘vitamins’ or ‘accessory food factors’ occur 
in a great variety of foods, but appear to be formed main- 
ly in plants. They are rather unstable and for the most part 
are stored in animals only for short periods. Vitamins are 
present in most of the natural foods both animal and vege- 
table ; particularly in glandular organs and products, including 
milk, eggs and liver and in green vegetables and fruits and 
in the embryo and hulls of cereals. They may also be prepared 
from yeast. Meats, potatoes, flour, most oils and sugar pro- 
ducts are relatively deficient in vitamins. 

General results of vitamin deficiency. The effects of vita- 
min deficiency resemble closely those of starvation. Growing 
animals, because of their relatively greater need of food, suffer 
more than adults and proliferating tissues suffer more than 
those that are stationary. Inadequate supply of the vitamins 
results in impairment of appetite, nutrition, growth, fertility, 
general health and of resistance to infective and other un- 
favourable agencies. Vitamin deficiency is probaUy also res- 
ponsible for intestinal paresis and consequent stasis .and bacte- 
rial fermentation. This observation gains support from the 
experiments of McCarrison. He found in pigeon and guinea 
pigs, suffering from experimmital vitamin deficiencies that the 
intestine showed atrophy of the muscular coats, lesions of the 
neurc^muscular system and impaired digestion and absorption. 

It is not always necessary that vitamin deficiency will mani- 
fest itstlf aai in cases of frank disease like rickets, beri-beri, pella- 
gra, Ch;. . McCarrison and others ^^ve insisted that there aie 
many cases of ill-health nrhicb ani due to shortage of vitomihs 
in the diet, fiiarrhora and gas W complaints of ob<- 

acnire migin and lovaritd resistance to. disease are-lmlieved p 
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Classification of the vitamins. All the vitamins have not 
yet been isolated in a pure condition and, hence, it is not pos- 
sible to offer a dogmatic classification. According to their ac- 
tions and solubility they may be arranged into a few groups 
but it is not definitely known whether each group includes one 
or several substances. The existence of six different vitamins 
has now been fairly well established, and we will confine our 
remarks to these better-known factors to the exclusion of those 
which are still in an experimental stage. These may be classi- 
fied as follows: — 

Fat-soluble vitamins, 

A — Anti-infective and anti-ophthalmic vitamin. 

D — Anti-rachitic vitamin. 

E — ^Anti-sterility or reproductive vitatnin (vitamin X). 
Water-soluble vitamins, 

B — ^Anti-neuritic vitamin (vitamin F in U. S. A. termi- 
nology). 

B, — Anti-pellagra vitamin or anti-dermatitis vitamin ^ (vita- 
min G in U. S. A. terminology) . 

C — ^Anti-scorbutic vitamin. 


There are probably many other substances of this class 
whkh are not at present identified. There is, for example, 
%iQS,* a substance which appears to be essential for the growth 
of yeasts and bacteria and which bears some close relation- 
ship to B; and Bj. Before 1918, three vitamins, namely, A, B 
^nd C were only recognised. Vitamin A was recognised as a fat- 
sojuble-vitamin, B as water soluble and C as anti-scorbutic* 




vitemin A was split into A and D, A being anti>iufective 
and D, anti-rachitic. Within the last few 
nf ft third soluble vitumin B (or vitaniin 
idtasim, has been establiidied. Vitamin B 
: at lea«: four comixuientt, of which, two, Bi 

'the’ -so-dallrf /Pellagra 'preinsuHve* -jIPP) : 

at* bfobabiy 
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body requires in small quantities for growth and which it 
cannot manufacture itself. 

Nature and properties of the vitamins. Ten years ago 
nothing was known regarding the chemical nature of these 
vitamins. To-day, it is possible to manufacture one of them, 
for vitamin D can be made by irradiation of ergosterol by ultra- 
violet light. Ergosterol can be obtained from yeast, and there- 
fore this vitamin can be produced in a nearly pure condition in 
large quantities. Though we have got much less precise informa- 
tion with respect to the other vitamins, they can now be obtain- 
ed in very concentrated forms which is a distinct advantage from 
the point of view of therapeutic administration. Concentrated’ 
A can be obtained from liver oils, and the provitamin ‘carotene’ 
from the yellow pigment of carrots, concentrates of vitamin B 
from yeasts and concentrates of vitamin C from orange juice. 
The medical use of vitamins is, therefore, practicable to-day. 

An essential characteristic of some vitamins is that they are 
readily destructible. In nature, most of them slowly oxidise 
when food is preserved, unless oxygen is excluded. In most 
cases they are readily destroyed by alkali in the presence of oxy- 
gen or by absorbmits (e.g., charcoal) in the presence of oxygen- 
Hence great care should be taken to preserve them. No chemi- 
cal tests are known by which most of the vitamins can be esti- 
mated quantitatively, and hence biological tests, which take a 
long time, are essential. There is a reaction 1:^ which vitamin 
A can be recognised but in the case of the other vitamins, biolo- 
gical methods have to be resorted to. Experience has shown 
that certain animals are highly sensitive to lack of certain vita- 
mins and these animals are utilked in actual practice for pur- 
pc»es of testing and assay. 

The quantity of vitamins required to maintain the body in 
hiralth is probably a small fraction of a milligram a day. This . 
.Sugg«^ that they are more like]^: to ne needed for the produc-. 
'ti«n of *the hnmiones than directly for the genwl grov^ and 
' nutrition of ,bo(^! ceils. 

' , Efled;. of -cooM^- ■ ■ Vitninins -A^ ; B, and stable 

;h^ ' and ' are' do^ng 
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ctot. of vitamin C content of vegetables is destroyed by boiling 
for an hour. Cooked foods may thus furnish an adequate 
supply for most of the vitamins except vitamin C. 

The preservation of vitamin. Fat soluble vitamins can be 
kept active for. years in solution in fats or in oils, especially if 
kept hermetically ^led. Tinned meat and butter may, there- 
fore, contain these vitamins in adequate quantities. Vitamin B 
can be preserved for very long time in dried seeds and is only 
destroyed by some artificial process. Vitamin C can be pre- 
served with great difficulty. The process of drying and pre- 
servation in tins completely destroy this vitamin in vegetables; 
but the vitamin C of fruits is more stable and can be preserved 
in the juices of citrus fruits and in tomatoes. Preservation of 
vitamin in milk is of a great practical itnpi rmnce in the feeding 
of infants. PasteuriMtion and scalding of milk destroys about 
half the vitamin C content, whereas condensing or drying des- 
troy only variable amount. Spray drying destroys the greater 
part of vitamin C; even by the best methods of drying about 
one half of the content of vitamin C can be retained. 

Fate of the vitamins in the body. Little is known of the fate 
of the vitamins after ingestion ; but they appear to be partly des- 
troyed in the bodj' and partly eliminated in the excrements. 
Thdre is, evidence to show that these substances are liable to be 
sieutralised by the action oi certain abnormal ferments or bac- 
iterial toxins in the alimentary canal, so that it may be necessary 
at times to give larger doses than those which ordinarily suffice 

FAT SOLUBLE VITAMINS 


Vitamin A 

.Oci^iTiea^o. This factor is most abundant in animal tissues, 
parE^if:^ly tn thei intracellular fat of liver and glandular organa 

fft, egg-yolk, fat-fiiffi, fish-roe, fish livm' 

, V widdy distribuh^ in tdanb. e^Kscial- 

The A vitamin 'is.' apiparentty.synfhe-. 

..f fbdtice' ifitniifin 
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the green plants directly or indirectly and store any excess es- 
pecially in their livers and fatty tissues. The vitamin A content 
of foodstuffs of animal origin (milk, butter, eggs, etc.) , there- 
fore, is governed by the diet of the animal. 

The original source of the fat-soluble vitamins in cod-liver oil is the 
chlorophyll-containing diatoms, which are eaten by plankton organisms 
and these, in their turn, by the small fishes which form the food of 
the cod. The fat-soluble vitamin in cod-liver oil have, therefore, passed 
through a series of animals before being stored in the cod*s liver. 
Similarly the vitamin A. in milk is derived from the fresh vegetables in 
the cow's diet and hence the milk of grass-fed animals is rich in this 
vitamin, but that of stall-fed animals may contain very little. In nature 
vitamin A 1$ always associated with the antirachitic vitamin D. 

Carotene (provitamin) . The yellow colour of many vegetables, 
especially carrots, sweet potatoes, yellow corn and certain vegetable oils, 
is due to a lipoid-soluble substance which has been isolated in a cry- 
stalline form by Schertz (1925) and later by von Euler (1928). This 
substance has been designated as ‘carotene' and it has further been 
identified in animal kingdom, e.g., in fish, hen's eggs, butter, corpus 
luteum, blood, etc., being derived probably from the food. 

Euler showed in 1928 that carotene produced complete pro- 
tection in animals on a vitamin A deficient diet. This state- 
ment was confirmed by vSteenbock and his co-workers. The 
two substances, cargtene and vitamin A, generally but not 
necessarily, occur in the same food-stuffs. Moore (1931) has 
rei)orted that the feeding of animals with products rich in caro- 
tene greatly increased the vitamin A content of their liver fat, 
materially beyond that of cod-liver oil. It is, therefore, plau^ 
sible to assume that carotene is biologically related to vitamin 
A and that carotene is a precursor of vitamin A and is con- 
verted into an active form in the body. The weight of modern 
opinion seems more to lean to the view that carotene is the 
precursor (the provitamin) inasmuch as it differs from vitamin 
A in-, certain phy^cal, chemical and biological characteristics, 
iolnbility, colour, absorption of light in the spectroscope 
and heat stability. The potency of iwtivie carotene appri^ach^ 
that of the vitomih A; 0.0^ nig. produces, normal growth in a 
tpQi i^niiuarwh^ A*V;Caro*^^ 
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accepted as an international standard for comparison of the 
vitamin A content of foods. 

Composition and properties. The vitamin A is soluble 
in oil and fat solvents and also fairly soluble in water. It is 
less stable than vitamin D, being destroyed by oxidation. By 
passing oxygen through heated cod-liver oil, McCollum could 
destroy the A vitamin completely. In butter, the vitamin 
is confined to the portion of the fat with low' melting point and 
is not destroyed by steam. 

Steenbock succf=!eded in concentrating tntamin A into a 
fraction of the unsaponifiable lipoids , of cod-liver oil. Seel 
( 1930 ) claimed to have isolated the substance in a pure form 
which, however, was found to be very unstable. He believed 
that it is a labile oxidation product of oxyfciiulesterol. Its rela- 
tion with carotene has already been discussed. 


Physiological effects. An adequate supply of vitamin A 
in the diet is essential! for satisfactory growth in childhood and 
for the maintenance of a normal resistance against infection both 
in young and in adult life. Its deficiency causes suspended 
growth, increased susceptibility to infections and in advanced 
cases ‘xerophthalmia.’ The first symptoms of this trouble is 
night-blindness, a disease knowm for many .years and fairly com- 
mc^ in war prisoners’ camps during the Great War. As the 
(trouble progresses, opaque spots are seen on the sclerotic, then 
■there is conjunctivitis and bl^haritis and, if not checked, 
ttketatiotl of the cornea, leading to blindness. Famine and 
imdustriaV deiuession bring the disease to light. The ^cperi- 
t&<^tul work of Mellanby and Green showed in a striking 


.iaatupi^. the kiW^ng of the resistainte t^ainst bacterhU infec* 
tioh vitamin A. Ctinica!'.ly, this properly 

of utilised Igr tnany porkers with very 

work (193jl)‘' imi, ' the , rel^oU' 
heiWeeh susceptilNli^; 
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prophylactic agents against puerperal sepsis in the outpatient 
department of the ante-natal clinics of Sheffield are also very 
striking. Half the patients (out of 550 patients) were given an 
extra supply of vitamins during the latter week of pregnancy. 
Of these treated cases only 1.1 per cent, developed ' the British 
Medical Association standard of morbidity as compared with 
4.7 per cent, in the control groups. Vitamin A deficiency is 
also supposed to be responsible for gingivitis, pyorrhoea, 
decay and an increased susceptibility to colds. These are, how- 
ever, not definitely proved facts. 

Deficiency phenomena in animals. ' Young animals respond' 
promptly to vitamin A deficiency by arrested growth and xero- 
phthalmia. In young rats, this may develop in 2 or 3 weeks. 
The epithelium of the eyeball and eyelids are not the only one 
to be affected. Animals kept on a diet without vitamin A show 
lesions of the epithelium of the mouth and throat, of the re- 
spiratory apiiaratus and of the urogenital tract. Von Veersum 
(1928) has shown that deficiency of vitamin A is one of the 
causes of stone formation in the kidney and bladder. Deficient 
.bone formation is manifesled by delayed dentition and rickets. 
In adults the results may not be noticeable for several months as 
they have got large reserves of vitamin A in their body fat. 
Body weight decreases and the resistance to infection is 
lowered. Intestinal disturbances occur and intestinal bacteria 
may invade the blood stream. 

Colonr (tintometric) test for vitamin A. When arsenic or anti- 
mony irichloride is added to an oil ccmtaining vitamin A, a blue eolonr 
is produced and the intensity of the colour is ronghly proportional to 
the vitamin A content. This test provides a simple and rapid mediod 
for the approximate estimation of the vitamin A content ci fats and 
oil and obviates the necessity for the biological lest which requires 
«-lb weeks. This coktjir test has not yet been est^Ushed beyond idi 
doubt' ds a measure! of the vitahiin A activity, but all the evMmtoe ad; 
far obtained indicates that it is nsefitl. The dhsorptioa speeti^:, <)f 
the cdkwr ptoduced in this test Im been detained bf ' Roaet^ai 

Bvqminond (1035). 'and ocmfiri»ed;’by Woik*fi,‘ 
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Vitaifliin D (Calciferol) 


This vitamin is present in cod-liver oil in relatively large 
quantities and also occurs in fish oils (c.g., salmon, herrings 
in Western countries; hilsa, king fish, etc., in India), animal 
fats, eggs, and butter ; green leaves contain only small quan- 
tities. It is now known that vitamin D is produced by the ex- 
posure of ergosterbl to a special wave band of ultra-violet light. 
It may be produced artificially by such irradiation of the isolated 
ergosterol or of many foods and oils which contain ergosterol. 

The history of discovery of vitamin D is particularly interesting. 
In 1922, McCollum, vSimons and his co-workers showed that vitamin 
D is quite distinct from the growth-promoting vitamin A as the former 
is more resistant. Later work confirmed ihat does not protect 
against xerophthalmia and other manifestations of ‘A* deficiency. In 
1919, Huldschinsky noted that rickets could Cured by exposure to 
ultra-violet light and it was soon found that exposure to sunlight also 
exerted a powerful curative effect on rickets. This suggested that there 
was some connection between ultra-violet light and the fat-soluble 
vitamin. Hess and Steenbock (1924) independently and almost simul- 
taneously discovered that antirachitic properties can be conferred on 
many foods and oils, which are not in themselves antirachitic, by short 
exposure to ultra-violet rays. Starting with the observation that ordi- 
nary cholesterol is rendered antirachitic by such irradiation, several' 
investigators tried to discover what exactly was the molecular change 
that was brought about on irradiation. This led to the examination 
of many of the known compounds of cholesterol. After a good deal 
of experimental observations, it was found that cholesterol itself could 
not be turned into the antirachitic factor by irradiation but it was some 
impurity in that product. In 1926, Rosenheim and Windaus showed 
that the active principle or the provitamin D was indeed a sterol of 
an unsaturated and labile type, of which ergosterol is the only known 
representative. Ergosterol itself was found to have the same absorp- 
tion spectrum as cholesterol which could be activated. The inevitable 


conclusion, therefore, was that ergosterol is the precursor of vitamin D- 
Compuritiofi aitii j^perties. Ergosterol occurs in all tissues espe- 
cially in nerybfts system, skin and adrenals. It was originally 
prodttced irikn argot and^ therefore, called ‘ergosteroP but is now pre- 
■’pa^d almost exblusively from yeast. It is chemically related* to cho- 
jitesferol but as has been pointed out, differs Itom these sterols 

of/ ultra-violet li^ht and'Sequitinj^ 
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occurs in the original molecule is revealed by successive alterations in 
the spectrum. During the early stages of irradiation of ergosterol, the 
amount of vitamin D slowly increases but a stage is reached at which 
formation and destruction go on at the same rate, so that for some 
hours the amount of vitamin D in a sample of ergosterol remains con- 
stant ; then a stage comes when all the ergosterol has been converted 
into vitamin D, most of which has been destroyed. Continued irradia- 
tion completes the destruction of vitamin D and the preparation is 
without antirachitic property. The maximum amount of vitamin D 
present when a solution is irradiated at room temperature is about 10 
per cent. 

This work naturally suggested the advisability of irradiating ergo- 
sterol with rays of particular wave length only, and not with the whole 
range which comes from a mercury vapour lamp, some of which obvi-* 
ously have a destructive effect. Vitaglass cuts off the rays below 260 
and would, therefore, apparently be useful in letting through the needed 
rays. 

The antirachitic property of activated ergosterol or 'viosterol* is 
250,000 times that of cod-liver oil and 0.00002 mg. would protect a rat 
against experimental rickets. The pure dry viosterol soon loses activity 
but irradiated foods remain active for at least six months and oily 
solutions of viosterol appear to retain their full activity indefinitely. 

Effects produced by vitamin D. Deficiency of vitamin D 
in the diet results in deficient and defective formation of teeth 
and bones. The administration of viosterol cures the defec- 
tive bone development and all other manifestations of human 
rickets and that produced in experimental animals by diets defi- 
cient in vitamin D. How this bone development is retarded 
is not known. There is evidence to suggest that one of the 
primary effects of vitamin D deficiency is to render the gut 
contents more alkaline than normal and thus to interfere wdth 
the absorption of calcium. The improvement after the admin- 
istration of vitamin D starts with progressive calcification at 
the epiphyses, and is evidently connected with the proper rela- 
tion of caldutn and phosphate in the blood. Even when the 
diet contains the proper amounts of calcium and phosphorus 
which ’are necessary for bone formation and bone developnj^ntr 
lack , of vitatnin X> r^lts in a disturbance of the metabolic 
balance resulting in defective In tiae growing 
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The mechanism of action of vitamin D is unknown. It 
resembles at least superficially that of the parathyroid hormone 
but the effect is not exerted solely through this gland since 
it occurs also after parathyroidectomy, although the doses to be 
given must be a thousand times more than the ordinary, 

Bfiect of overdosage. Attention has been called, during 
the past year or two, to the possibility of a disease or a condition 
caused by overdosage of vitamin D known as hypervitaminoHs. 
A single dose, even if large, does not produce permanent ill 
effects but continued administration results in the depressive 
symptoms of hypercalcaemia. Loss of appetite, lassitude, drowsi- 
ness, pallor, emaciation, etc., are some of the signs noticed 
in these patients and later calcification of tissues, e.g., arteries 
may take place. The susceptibility varies s<^ewhat in different 
individuals but the margin between therapeutic and deleterious 
dose is a wide one. 

Diseases Produced by Vitamin D Deficiency 
Rickets. Rickets does not play so great a part in the 
tropics as in cold countries. According to an estimation by 
Hess, rickets occurs to the extent of nearly 7.5. per cent, 
amongst the children of the urban population of the temperate 
regions. This is certainly not the case in India and other tro- 
pical countries but the disease is not altogether unknown. 
There are some places in Southern and Western Ini'a where a 
mild form of rickets is fairly common among children, who are 
reared in dark rooms. 


It is now definitely known that tickets is caused by defi- 
ciency of the antirachitic vitamin. For many yeSrs, there was 
a dispute as to whether rickets was caused by a deficient diet 
of by bad housing and consequently defidiency of sunlight. 

, Recent ^jcperiments have explained the remits satisfactorily and 
/intve shown that wh^ an animal is e^^posed to sunlight or to 
light from a merciuy vapcur lamp, a certain 
w synthesised in'''his .'stoni ' :;Sende ' ptoikets. 
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animal fats, butter, etc., contain fairly high percentage of vita- 
min D and can be used in all such conditions. Irradiated ergo- 
sterol or viosterol is a highly concentrated form of vitamin D 
and can be used when cod-liver oil cannot be tolerated on 
account of gastro-intestinal disturbances. In tetany and spas- 
mophilia and during the lactation period, vitamin D is also of 
great use. 

Osteomalacia. This disease is very common among 
females in some toums and cities in India (Bombay) and Kash- 
mir and also in other countries in which the purdah system 
prevails. It is entirely unknown among people who lead an 
outdoor life. There is abundant evidence that the disease is 
caused by lack of sunlight and antirachitic vitamins. Osteo- 
malacia has frequently been called "adult rickets.'* 

The disease may occur in a very mild form among males 
but it is essentially a disease of women who are forced to live 
in purdah in many parts of India. The disease makes its 
appearance particularly at the time of attainment of puberty and 
is frequently exaggerated at the tihie of pregnancy when the 
foetus takes away much of calcium front the mother’s blood. 
Manifestations of hypocalcaemia become evident in the form of 
general weakness, pains in the pelvic regions (so-called ‘girdle 
pains') and tetany and spasms of the muscles. In due course, 
softening and deformity of the bones set in. These cause their 
most disastrous effects in the pelvic bones— the bony pelvic out- 
let is shortened and there is great difficulty at the time of 
parturition. 

The administration of vitamin D either through food or 
as irradiated ergosterol' has prevented the progress of the 
disuse ; in many cases sunlight and ftesh air to stimulate the 
skin to mamifacture vitamin D should also be resorted to. Vio- 
sterol is, however, not so spedffcally active in tliis disease as it 
is in rickets. 

Deotal ciH‘tes; What is true oi bones is true also of teeth- 
peffeien^ of yitamin B in |mppies, rate and rabfatet has |»ro- 
dneed a conditidn of ca^ tehuh is very i^Uar, to vdiat 
afeqfis^ humad tegdiv Fdr teeth to be perfel^ a 

supply of vitmirin incc^on Of iSll it 
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is complete, is therefore essential. Moreover, the production of 
well calcified secondary dentine, so useful in protecting the 
pulp cavity from the effects of attrition or of caries, also 
demands an adequate supply of vitamin D, Already it has been 
shown that the supply of vitamin D to children arrests the 
rate of progress of caries. It is therefore likely that the major 
findings in connection with dental decay, observed in experi- 
mental animals, are true in man. 

Vitamio E or X (Antisterility vitamin) 

Evans found that rats could be reared on a synthetic diet 
plus the usual vitamins and might grow normally and appear 
I)erfectly normal but yet be unable to reproduce. When such 
food was given to females, ovulation and impregnation occurred 
but the implanted foetus died. With males, the germ cells are 
Injured to partiad or complete sterility. The degeneration of the 
testis brought about by a continued lack of it is irrecoverable but 
in the case of the female, recovery from this shortage seems 
to be possible even in the most advanced stages. 

Occurrence and properties. Vitamin B is a fat -soluble 
vitamin occurring in most natural foodstuffs like cereals, green 
leaves, etc., and in particularly high concentration in lettuce, 
bemax and wheat germ. It is a constituent of the unsaponifi- 
able matter of wheat germ oil, is not destroyed by acetylation, 
is heat stable, and in strong contrast to vitamin A is not easily 
oxidised. It is stored in the animal body so that a temporary 
‘ shortage would not have much effect. 

Evans’ latest work shows that this vitamin is also growth- 
promoting to a certain extent. It is also believed to have a 
lactation-promoting element as well but this has not received 
much supJ)ort. 

: ;%e erf vitamia E extract has thus far been found 

is^ul only, in rjftts. No definite proof yet exists that it will 

:^, ^e pait mechanism. There appears to be 

vitanun E'is of' importance .in 
•' h|*v#i^.been made .that 
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WATEIt’SOLUBLE VITAMINS 

Plants of all kinds and certain- animal products like milk, 
eggs, liver, etc., contain water-soluble substances which pro- 
mote nutrition. Diets that are deficient in these lead to arrest 
of growth, loss of appetite and of weight, anaemia, nervous 
and circulatory disturbances, skin lesions and progressive inani- 
tion which terminates in death by starvation. The phenomena 
are promptly corrected when food or extracts containing the B 
vitamins are added to the diet. These events are in reality 
complex resultants of the deficiency of soluble substances 
which generally occur together in nature and which were, 
therefore, originally considered as one entity and designated as 
'vitamin B.’ It is just about 5 years since various workers 
on vitamin B began to obtain definite information on the dual 
nature of vitamin B. Hassan and Drummond (1927) in an 
attempt to discover what it was that counteracted the ill effects 
of high protein diets, discovered that not only yeast itself could 
do this, a fact which had been .demonstrated by various 
workers already, but also that yeast autoclaved in an alkaline 
medium could do it. This treatment was known to inactivate 
the factor generally known as vitamin B, that is the factor 
that can cure polyneuritis in pigeons. Seidell, and later Chick 
and Roscoe (1927) added further evidence on the dual nature 
of vitamin B and it is now generally accepted that what used 
to be called vitamin B, really consists of at least 2 factors. 
(Hence termed ‘vitamin B’ complex). These have been named 
B,, the antineuritic and Bj, the anti-pellagra vitamin. Both 
Bi and Bg are necessary for growth and both these factors 
occur in association in nature. 

Further evidence is gradually growing that in addition 
to the two water-soluble vitamins already described there b 
another vitamin or perhaps rather a group erf vitamins (provi- 
8ionally> tmaed B„ B*, Bg), whidi promote growth without 
being antineuritic or pellagtavpreven’l^, ^tel^, it has 
very definiteCy proved that a ^ery large erem of, and 

; vrill not bring afi^ut normal growth. . M immecensary 
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to postulate, at the present stage of our knowledge, the exist* 
euce of other factors. 

The Antineuritic Vitamin (F) 

Deficiency of this vitamin causes arrest of growth in young 
animals, and produces polyneuritis in adults. Birds are parti- 
cularly susceptible to the lack of this vitamin and pigeons 
develop polyneuritis within 20 days when fed on a vitamin B- 
free diet. Rats on a hulled rice diet die from inanition with 
relatively little anaemia and no polyneuritis. Deficiency of Bi 
factor causes atrophy of the mucous membrane and muscular 
coats of the bow^el. There is also evMence of atrophy of the 
lymphoid tissue including Peyer's patches in the intestine of 
the rats. It will thus be seen that different animals require 
different periods to develop the disease ‘and the manifestations 
are slightly different though the pathological basis remains the 
same in all animals. 

The phenomena disappear promptly and completely if foods 
or extracts containing the antineuritic vitamin are administered 
early. If they are delayed until the degenerative changes of 
inanition, particularly the neuritis, are too far advanced, the 
progress is merely delayed and the decline proceeds to death. 

Natoe and properties of vitamin This is water soluble and 
dialysable. It is insoluble in ether or absolute alcohol but dissolves in 
ordinary alcohol, especially if this is acidulated. It is readily adsorbed 
on Fuller ^s earth and charcoal a 3d may possess a tertiary amine group. 

This vitamin is highly resistant towards acids, remaining unaltered 
on boiling for twenty-four hours with 20 per cent, mineral acids 
Alkalies do not destroy it at room temperature. It tolerates heating 
to 100*0. for several hours in neutral and acid solutions. It is, however, 
^ui<^y destroyed when heated to 120"C. This property is made use 
,^N|pafating the antineuritic from the antipellagra factor. Auto- 

■ at 120*0. destroys the factor while B, factor practicaTy 

„ ;■ rensddhs, 

been obtained of vitamin by 
solveats. Peter’s Extract from 
9,084 mg, per day. A crystalline 
^ Ihjtch Si^ientists, Jansen , and 
dosage, jwper day. A dbesdcM 


cpo^tratea have 

^ ^ ■ / differential 

of' 
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formula has also been ascribed to this crystalline substance. Recently^ 
much more active extracts have been obtained by other workers. 

Levene (19SS8) has shown that pure vitamin can be obtained by 
deaminising yeast. Deaminisation kills vitamin whereas B^ remains 
nnaSected. '^is observation has, however, been contradicted otiier 
workers. 

Vitamin Deficiency Disease - 

Beri'beri. There is a good deal of difference of opinion as 
to the true etilogy of human beri-beri. Many workers have 
adduced cogmit arguments to show that human beri>beri differs 
strikingly from the avitaminosis which is produced experi- 
mentally in birds (polyneuritis gallinarum) ; in beri-beri there 
is oedema, cardiac excitation and hypertrophy, whereas in 
avian avitaminosis, there is drjdng up of the tissues and cardiac 
atrophy. Another important point of difference is that in 
many outbreaks of human beri-beri there has been no evidence 
whatever of a previous shortage of vitamin B in the diets of 
the patients. Other arguments against acceptance of the vita- 
min deficiency view are that the manifestations of the disease 
are those of a toxic neuritis rather than of a food deficiency 
and the outbreaks are sometimes of an explosive nature, such 
as could hardly occur if we w'ere dealing with a food defi- 
ciency. The seasonal distribution also suggests the formation 
of a poison in the rice during hot and damp weather. The 
theory, therefore, that human beri-beri is essentially caused 
by a food intoxication rather than a food deficiency is gradual- 
ly gaining ground. Whatever be the essential cause of the 
common form of beri-beri, it is probable that deficiency oi 
vitamin B, iii the diet is a predispo^g factor. 

Vitamin Bi may be supplied through many articles of diet. 
Rice huIU or their water or alcoholic extract (‘tiki tiki*), the 
hulls and the embryo of other grains and yeast are ^ rich 
stores, of fhis vitamin and whim administered early hi the 
course pf the disease produM very satisfactory results and tnay 
ai;rmt the. progress oif the in ^^ny instences. . As beri- 

beii sib emen^ly a disease of' tile rice-eating cottiitties add as 
b considered also ; td be k source of infecticm,! cchibbte 
Hce in..the''^l^''is'ri^niht^ded:.#^‘:^^ 
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Vitamiit B deficiency. McCarrison showed that partial 
deficiency of vitamin B caused marked wasting in the gastro- 
intestinal tract ; Plimmer confirmed this and showed that partial 
deficiency of vitamin B continued over several months in birds 
did not cause polyneuritis, but affected the intestine profoundly. 
The chief effects were atony of the gut, with consequent con- 
stipation and stasis, distension of the bowel and auto-intoxica- 
tion. 

Plimmer found that although a very small quantity of vita- 
min B was sufficient to prevent polyneuritis in birds, yet a con- 
siderable supply was needed to maintain them in full health. 
He also found that the amount of vitamin needed was pro- 
portional to the amount of food supplied, and that a quantity 
of vitamin which was sufficient to maintain a bird in health 
on a spare diet, became insufficient if the 'diet was increased 
by the addition of vitamin-free food. Excess of carbohydrate, 
in particular, increased the need for vitamin B. In the tropics, 
particularly in India, where carbohydrate foods are consumed 
in excess, the need for vitamin B is much more pronounced 
than in colder climates. The wide prevalence of gastro-intes- 
tinal disorders in India may have some relation with vitamin 
B deficiency. Diet in the tropics should, therefore, be regu- 
lated in such a way that vitamin B is supplied in excess of the 
normal demands. Unless this is done, the body metabolism 
n^ay fail whenever an extra strain is thrown on the system, 
during the time of pregnancy and lactation in women and at 
the time of active growth in young men. 


Anti-pellagra Vitamin, B3 or Q or (PP) 

If yoimg rats are kept on certain limited diets such as oats, 
a train of symptoms appear within 3 to 4 weeks, which are 
^qllite disracteristic. Tb® growth is markedly intofered with, 
inflamiraiatt^ and uk^ation of the buccal mucous membrane 
/SOmetina^ sloughing, dermatitis and nervous 

i Chittenden and TTnd^hill (1917), anS 


obtained, the ^a^e train of symptoms 
'1^, ^ ',derntetitw,„pf . 
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exposed surfaces, first described by Casal in Spain. Goldberger 
and Little (1926) found that the experimental pellagra-like 
disease produced in animals could be cured by the administra- 
tion of yeast which was previously heated to 120‘’C. at 
15 pounds pressure to destroy its antineuritic properties. The 
factor responsible for this was named the pellagra-preventing 
(PiP) vitamin. The experimental work has been confirmed and 
extended by Chick, Hume and other workers. 

Pellagra occurs chiefly in maize-eating countries, parti- 
cularly in Italy, Spain, Roumania and the corn-fields of the 
•Southern States of North America. Rare isolated cases occur 
in England, India and other countries but most of these have 
been shown to be associated with the eating of maize in the 
.form of cornflour. 

A great variety of theories have been advanced to account 
for this disease but the position is much the same as in con- 
nection with beri-beri. Goldberger and others believe the disease 
is due to the deficiency of vitamin B* (PP or G) but there is 
another school who do not agree to this view. There are 
reasons for believing that the composition of the protein of the 
diet may be a factor of equal importance to the vitamin B* 
•content. Probably the vitamin deficiency factor is not the sole 
causative agent. There is a definite association of the disease 
with a special food grain so that a positive toxic factor would 
be more likely to occur than an absence of some nutritive pro- 
perty. However, it is certain that this vitamin is an essential 
dietary unit for growth and normal health and that it is an 
important factor in tiie treatment of pellagra. 

PropertieSt This vitamin - has not been isolated. It is 
soluble in alcc^ol, in water and is thermostable to a 
much greater extent than its colleague. Levene (1928) has 
found thft silica gel has the power absorbing both Bi.and 
ljut irabswbs B, preferentially. This bbservatioa can be uti- 
lised in obtaining an yeast ex|Ta(^ vithich is ntbcb more acMve 
in its contmtt. Ordinary dried yeast cpintairnt both Bj mid 
E, in the pri^ortion 1; 7;<8 and the n^terial obtained 
ijte silica gd ^ein^^ W 3(1. " 
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Anti-scorbutic Vitamin C 


Occurrence. This vitamin occurs in all growing vegetable 
tissues. Green vegetables^ fresh fruits (lemons, oranges, toma- 
toes, etc.), potatoes, onions, etc., contain large quantities of this 
vitamin and smaller quantities are contained in fresh meat and 
milk. This vitamin has been definitely proved to be a pro- 
tective against scurvy. 

Properties. Vitamin C is very unstable and is destroyed on? 
cooking or drying. It is, however, fairly stable in the rind 
of citrus fruits and in tomato juice. Ordinary cooking 
destroys most of the vitamin C in vegetables and the duration of 
the heating is more important than the temperature to which 
they are raised. Cabbage loses about 80 per cent, of its vitamin 
C content by heating to 100®C. for twenty minutes or* by heating 
to 60®C. for an hour. The vitamin of the citrus fruit and 
tomato is stable even on cooking. This is perhaps due tb the 
protective action of the acid. 


A curious fact, and one which has, on more than one 
occasion, been put to practical use, is that the vitamin C is com- 
pletely absent from dried grain but is formed during germina- 
tion. A supply of vitamin C can therefore be obtained by 
allowing grain or peas to germinate. The body cannot store 
vitamin C and depends for its supply upon fresh vegetables. 

The chemical nature of vitamin C is not known. Recently, 
Szent-gyorgyi (1933) has isolated a substance named ascorbic 
acid (originally named hexuronic acid) which is claimed to be 
identical with vitamin C, This vitamin is water soluble and 
iJialy^hle.,, Zilva (1927) has prepared concentrated anti- 
scorbutic t^tamin from lemon juice, and with this preparation^ 

. , Wry results can be obtained in clinical scurvy* 

; C smy portly be shown to consist of two factors,, 

\mt nn&scm'btttlc ami l&e other growth-promoting. These have 
yet definitely established. 

C.’ The chief sympt^S' of 
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an sailors in the days of long-sailing voyages and Polar expedi- 
tion. Scurvy in adults is rarely encountered at the present 
time. Severe outbreaks were observed in Murmansk in 1919, 
and in the famine areas of Russia in 1922, but in Western 
Europe and America, it is almost unknown. The children are 
anore commonly affected due to improper .feeding and hence 
infantile scurvy is commoner. Barlow’s disease occasionally 
seen to-day in infants is probably due to lack of vitamin C. 
'This is also fast disappearing owing to the general recognition 
of the value of fruit juice in supplementing the possible defi- 
ciency of a milk diet. Most of the dietaries of the tropics are 
•quite well supplied with anti-scorbutic substances and, therefore; 
scurvy is very seldom found in India. The susceptibility to 
scurvy varies widely for different kinds of animals. Guinea 
pigs develop typical scurvy after 3 weete without green food. 
Human beings take a much longer time to develop the disease 
(120 days on an average). Rats, mice, cattle and fowl appear 
quite unsusceptible, apparently they are able to manufacture 
the vitamin in their liver. 

Toxamiiu. Mellasby (1930) has proved the existence in the germ 
•of cereals of substances which antagonise the fat soluble vitamins. 
'The germs of oats contain more of these than does wheat germ, whilst 
ergot is particnlarly rich in toxamins. Ergot and germ of cereals can 
also produce snb-acnte combined degeneration in the spinal cord, an 
•effect that is prevented by an adequate supply (ff vitamin A.. 

The nature of toxamin is at present unknown. 

Conclusion. A short account of vitamins from the stand- 
-point of therapeutics is given. Vitamins are becoming popular 
everyday and vitamin preparations are coming into the 
market in increasingly large numbers. It mu^, however, be 
-remembered that their role of utility is very limited in the 
tropics. So far no very acute symptoms of deficiency of vitamins 
A, D, C, and E have been evident in this country. Epidemic . 
'^op$^ is fahly prevalent in ,Xn^ but this alM has bectn shoiim 
to be hot definitely to|1i^ of vitamin B and the adm^db- 
tratioh of Active B detracts has not been able to jprcvi^t ^ cure 
-tile (disease cmnilietc^. The in tilte 
'•<^ent in. proteb'4|UHi''ofjbEr';-o^|rtitu^te'biit\|^^^ 
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ing in vitamin content. Green vegetables are available in plenty 
and form the daily ration of eve!n the poorest member of the 
civil population. The Eastern habit of keeping their bodies 
exposed to the sun and the plenty of sunlight available are 
highly conducive to the abundant production of vitamin D from 
the ergosterol in the skin. 

Although the vitamin content of the average dietary is 
generally adequate for the normal requirement of the p<9ula> 
tion, there will always be a need for the use of extra supplies 
of vitamins either through natmal sour<^ or through vitamin 
preparations to meet periods of emergency such as pregnancy, 
lactation or for use in infancy and childhood when growth is 
rapid. A little excess of vitamins consumed through foods will 
not do any harm but may stand in very good stead when an 
extra demand arises. It should be realised, however, that the 
amount of vitamms required to preserve normal health is very 
small, probably only a small fraction of a milligram a day for an 
adult and most of the dietaries in different countries contain 
ample quantities for this purpose. Large quantities of vitamins 
supplied in form of proprietary preparations may do more harm 
than good. 

Praparatioiu. 

Llquour ergoateroils irradlati. B. P. is a solution in’ oil of an 
antirachitic principle. It contains 3,000 units of antirachitic activity 
per gramme. It should be kept in a well-tlosed container, protected 
from light and stored in a cool place. The prophylactic dose for infants 
is 5 to IS minims daily (1,000 to 3,000 units) and the curative dose for 
infants is 25 to SO minims daily (5,000 to 10,000 units). 

Kadloatolenm. It is a solution of vitamin A comtmtnte and 
radiostol (irradiated ergosterol containing vitamin D) in a vegetable oil. 
It is standardised to contain 3,000 international units of aoliradiitic 
activity per gramme; it is doubly standardised as to its vitamin A. 
content. It is stated to have 30 times the vitamin D and 60 times the 
vitamin A activity of high grade cod-Hver <HI. It is administered oraliy 
in doses, of half to one tableappoi^ daily. 

, Vlasterol in oil 2M D. Irradiated ergosterol is dissolved in a 
vegetable <dl and standarffis^ to contain B,3K rat units of vitamin D 
in each .^amme, this strength b^g . 250 tinuts that (d a potant eoddiver 
lued, The average ^ infants, and I? B to 10 

,di^ dldsB? to U!ifi6d'C.d^y;ln,. severe 'oa!nt5.«iid'''iw''adiA^> doses'^. 
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*exces8 of 20 drops may be given. There are various other preparations 
, in the market (Abott’s, Mead’s, Parke Davis & Co/s, Squibles* and 
Winthrop's.) 

Oscodal. It contains in each gramme not less than 25,000 vitamin 
A units (U.S.P.) and has a vitamin D content such that 0.076 mgm. 
per day will sufl&ce to initiate recalcification in the leg bones of young 
rachitic albino rats in 10 days. For infants and children the usual dose 
is from 0.01 to 0.04 gm. and for adults from 0.04 to 0.06 gm. three 
times a day. 

Haliveral. It is the oil obtained from halibut livers, to which 
irradiated ergosterol is added in such proportions as to make its vitamin 
D potency equal to 250 times that of high grade cod-liver oil. Its 
vitamin A potency is 60 times that of high grade cod-liver oil. The 
average dose is 8 to 10 drops daily for infants, for premature and 
rapidly growing infants 15 drops daily and for adults especially nursing 
expectant mother’s 20 drops or more daily. 

Adexolin. It is a concentrated solution of vitamin A and D. It is 
supplied in capsules, each containing 3 minims, the usual dose is 2 to 
3 capsules twice a day. 

Bemax. It is a cereal preparation made from wheat, ryes, or barley. 
It is stated to contain a greater proportion of vitamins B^, and 
than any other product of its kind. It is also rich in B and A. The 
dose is one tablespoonful daily. 

Metagen. It is a combination of water soluble and fat soluble 
vitamins, in extract form and physiologically tested. It is supplied in 
capsules; the usual dose is 1 to 2 capsules, three times daily, before 
m^s (P. D. & Co.). 

Marmite. It i$ a palatable yeast extract rich in vitamin B. One 
to two teaspoonfuls twice a day is the usual dose which can be added 
in soups, etc. 

Vitamin contents of different articles of food will be found 
ba the 4lS>eudix^ 

y, S. ‘ 1«». Maaagemeait atad Medical Treat- 

& B. SL meat of in Ii^ia. 

Thacker. S|^ & Co., Calcotta. 

P<;K?4,aBd yiinc^ o< Dfetetka. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

PYREXIA 

The nomial body temperature. The huxnan body is adjusted^ 
to work best at a certain temperature, which is called the normal. 
Any variations from it are detrimental to the proper working of 
the organism. Provision is therefore made in the body to regu- 
late the temperature and keep it at the required level. In the- 
cold-blooded or poikilothermic animals, the temperature depends- 
on the surroundings. It rises in hot weather and falls in the 
cold and the life of the animal varies accordingly. In the warm- 
blooded or homo-thermic animals, the temperature is maintained' 
at a constant level independently of their surtoundings. Transi- 
tional forms between these two tsrpes occur such as in hibernat- 
ing animals. The mean body temperature maintained by warm- 
blooded animals differs in different animals, e.g., among the 
birds it usually lies between 40*C, (104"F.) to 43*C. (I07.6*F.) 
or more. In most mammals, the mean body temperature is. 
lower than birds’ but somewhat higher than that of man. 

Normal variations also occur in the body temperature in 
human beings. The normal temperature in man is usually taken 
to be 37®C. or 98.4®F. but it is well known that the! temperature 
differs in different parts of the body and also at different times 
of the day. The rectal temperature is nearly Q.d^C. or 1.0*F. 
higher than the mouth temperature; the temperature in the 
axilla is 0.6*0. or 1.0*F. lower than the mouth temperature. As- 
regards the diurnal variations, the temperature rises during the 
day and attains its maximum late in the afternoon (37.5*0. at 
6 p.m.) ; it fells during the night and reaches its minimum in 
the early hours of the morning (36.2*0. at 4 a.m.). The 
difference in the maximal and minimal temperature usually 
amounts to somewhat over 1,0*0. or I.7“F. The .cause- 
of these variations is not clearly understood, but is attri- 
bnted by some to mnsrular activities during the day\ancr 
res^ 4»rihf the night. Fdod has also something to do with it, 
M variations of fepoaperature are not so marked during: 
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starvation. The temperature also varies at different periods of 
life. The temperature in the infant is higher than in later life. 

Regulation of body temperature. Apart from the small 
diurnal variations^ the temperature of the body is maintained at 
a remarkably constant level by the physiological processes in the 
body. This is accomplished by a fine adjustment of heat pro* 
duction and heat loss. Any change in the environment which, 
involves a marked increase or decrease of temperature quickly 
brings the heat-regulating mechanism into action. The 
temperature of a normal person rises when muscular work is 
undertaken. A brisk walk for two hours may raise the rectal 
temperature of a healthy person from 37.0®C. to 38.4®C. 
(101®F.). In certain diseases such as tuberculosis the diurnal 
variations as well as the rise of temperature produced by 
exercise is increased. The brain can only function normally 
wathin a narrow range of temperature. A fall of 3®C. below 
normal produces narcosis, whilst a rise of more than 4“C. above 
normal may produce delirium. 

Heat production is governed by : (1) The motor nerve centres 
and motor nerves to muscles and glands. (2) The quantity and 
quality of the food consumed. The heat generated depends on 
the amount of food oxidised and the activity of glands and 
muscles. Thus a starving animal show^ a lower temperature 
than one fed normally. Although muscular activity plays a very 
important part in the production of heat, it has been shown that 
even if the voluntary muscles are paralysed by administration of 
curare, a high temperature can still be maintained in febrile 
animals. The production of heat in these cases must apparently 
be due to the activity of glands and involuntary muscles. 
Metabolism and the body activity of the voluntary and Involun- 
tary muscles and of the glands are, therefore, important factors 
in the production of heat. 

The heat produced depends upon the basal body metabolism 
and upcyi excesses above this resulting from muscular activity 
and the ingestion of food. The basal metabolic rate (B. M. R.) 
of ah individual means the production Of heat with thO body at 
complete muscular fepo^ ahd la^iting. The rate is subject to 
malted physiolp^cal AOcordiiig to the 
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average basal metabolian of a normal adult is about 25 calories 
per kilo, of body weight per day. The B. M. R. is usuaBy 
calculated in calories per sq. meter of body surface. If height 
and weight of an individual are known, his body surface can 
be calculated from tables. The normal B. M. R. is 40 calories 
par sg. meter of body surface per hour. Lighter individuals 
though showing.a smaller total metabolism than heavier ones, 
usually have a greater metabolism per unit of body weight. 
The heat production is increased by exercise, by food and ex- 
posure to cold. A normal man of sedentary habit produces 
about 3,000 calories a day, while a manual labourer produces 
as much as 6,000 calories per day. 

The heat is lost mainly through, (t) radiation and conduc- 
tion from the skin, (it) evaporation of water from the skin and 
respiratory tract. Heat is lost also throtigh the excretions, in 
the process of warming the inhaled air and the ingested food 
taken at a lower temperature. In temperate climates, approxi- 
mately 75 per cent, of heat is lost by conduction and radiation 
if a man is doing some physical work. During rest, heat loss 
through evaporation comes more prominently into play. If the 
heat loss is suddenly increased by the application of cold to the 
surface, there will be a reaction on the part of the body resulting 
in constriction of the peripheral blood vessels and shivering. 
The constriction of blood vessels is brought about by the vaso- 
motor centre in the medulla which ensures tliat the blood 
supplied to the vital organs is maintained at a prc^r tempera- 
ture. The constriction will lessen the amount of blood circulate 
ing through the skin vessels and thus reduce the heat loss 
through the skin. Shivering will increase heat production and 


by diminishing heat loss and increased heat production the 
fiStds of sudden cooling will be counteracted. Inaease in the 


sUriddading tmp^ture will, on the other handi involve the 
tev«m l^d of yebetio^ by the same heat-regulating m^bnnifttw 
Th^ wi^ a of the skin , vessels and increased 

facbM-8 will prevent the body ^pwa- 
tbe'::n«TOal,^ly .increasiiyr H^t'.inas, 
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The delicate adjustment of beat production and heat elimina- 
tion is under the control of the central nervous system. The 
principal centres concerned in heat regulation lie near the- 
basal ganglia and control both the production and the dissipation 
of heat. They in their turn are influenced by afferent stimuli 
from the skin and mucous membranes as well as by the tempera- 
ture of the blood which circulates through them, and they work 
in close co-operation with the vasomotor respiratory and the 
sweat centres. Sensitiveness of the heat centre was shown by 
Barbour to be extremely delicate. By heating or cooling the 
blood going to the centre, he showed that slight changes in 
the temperature evoked a compensatory response. 

Regulation against over-heating. If the amount of heat 
generated is greater than that eliminated, a rise of body 
temperature is the result. Production of heat is increased 
after food and especially after protein food, but this 
increase is never great and is promptly eliminated. Over- 
eating especially by consumption of -meats may increase dis- 
comfort during hot weather by throwing an extra burden upon 
heat elimination, but this rarely causes any appreciable rise. 
Muscular activity, on the other hand, is one of the important 
causes of over-heating. It has been seen that during moderate 
exercise the total metabolism of the body may be increased 2 to 
3 times and after violent exercise 5 to 8 times the normal 
resting metabolism. With the increase in metabolism, the 
temperature of the body rises and it is quite commoh to see an 
increase of 2® to 3®F.'^in the rectal temperature. An equilibrium 
is, however, maintained by increased dissipation, by radiation, 
conduction, evaporation from the surface of the body and by 
deep breathing. When this elimination is defective, a serious 
rise <rf temperature may occur and heat stroke may result. This 
{dtenomenon is very well illustrated in tlm case of certain 
animals, like the dog in which per^^tion is alnuMt absent If, 
evaporation from the tongue is prevented in such an auim^, by 
makingJhim laealhe through a tracheotomy 
animapls made to take exerdse, thb temp^att^e ri^ 
folloamg a brief period of njus^^r esKet^i 
'...maydk of heat 'stroke^ 
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;skiti| c,gtf icthyosis, the power of dissipation of heat through the 
skin is interfered with and in these patients muscular exercise 
may produce an unusual rise of temperature. If the external 
temperature is higher than that of the body, the heat loss is not 
-carried out by conduction but by evaporation of sweat, which is 
secreted to a greater extent on account of an increased flow of 
blood in the cutaneous vessels. In man this is the chief means 
of regulation of temperature if the surrounding temperature is 
high. The nerve centres are guided in this regulation, (1) by 
the temperature of the blood coming to them and (2) by reflexes 
irom the skin. If in experimental animals the temperature of 
the blood going to the centres is raised, the various changes that 
characterise regulation against over-heating come into force. In 
man reflexes from the skin play a very important part. The 
rate of evaporation depends on the humidity of air. Move- 
ments of the air assist in evaporation from the skin and 
excessive heat is borne better when the air is in motion. In 
tropical climates, where the external temperature is high, the 
increased dissipation keeps the temperature down, at the same 
time the individual feels relaxed, restricts his exercise and 
food and thus helps in diminishing heat production. 


Regulation against over-cooling. Man can tolerate a much 
greater range of low temperature, protection against heat loss 
1>eing assisted by a thick layer of fat under the skin which is 
a bad conductor of heat. In animals, fur and other covering, 
and in man' dothes prevent dissipation. Besides this, twci other 
factors are important: (1) Physical regulation, i.e., by constric- 
iion of cutaneous vessels so that less blood flows through the 
peti0^. Byen exposure to moderate cold reduces the 
blood of the arm to one-half or less of what 
temperature. (2) Chemical regulation, 


in the muscles as diowa by 
cmfles into force when the physical 
After divi^on of the dmried cord 
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of over-heating, the mechanism is under the control of nerve 
-centres which are influenced by sensory impulses from the skin. 
If the skin is suddenly cooled a reflex constriction of the 
cutaneous vessels of the body occurs immediately. A cold bath 
often causes a rise of temperature by increased muscular acti- 
vity by shivering and constriction of skin vessels. 

PYREXIA AND ITS TREATMENT 

Conception of fever. Fever is derived from I^atin word fehris 
meaning to boil. It is a complex phenomenon, the main feature of 
which is a rise of the body temperature associated with disturbance of 
metabolism, special senses, pulse, respiration, etc. The rise in tempera- 
ture in fever is due to a defect in the heat regulating mechanism, which 
is not clearly understood. Physiological fever, we have already seen, is 
produced by immersion in a warm bath at 40*C. and is not accompanied 
by any of the other phenomena of fever above described. Entrance of 
living or dead bacteria or their products in the blood or protozoal 
.organisms produces fever. No constant relation exists between the 
severity of infection and the height of fever. The cause of marked 
fluctuations in temperature during infections is not understood. In some 
it is merely an exaggeration of normal diurnal variations. Other condi- 
'tions giving rise to fever are injection of foreign proteins, destruction 
of cells in the body in the absence of bacteria (a,g., extravasated blood) 
and a number of chemical poisons. The . injection of certain salts, 
-sugar, sulphur, atropine, caffeine, cocaine, strychnine picrotoxin, tetra- 
hydro-beta-naphthyl-amine, epinephrin, and many other substances 
will increase the temperature when given in large doses. Puncture of the 
brain in the region of the corpus striatum produces fever which is asso^ 
•ciated with constriction of the peripheral blood vessels and an increased 
production of heat within the body, mainly from combustion of carbo- 
hydrates derived from hepatic glycogen. In a general way the rise 
resembles that which occurs during infective processes; essential and 
undoubted differences have not been established between the two. The 
-probable explanation is that the rise of temperature in infectious disease 
is due to stimulation of the heat regulation centres by some products 
of infection. Clinically, rise of temperature occurs after cerefnal 
liaemorrhage, especially into the ventricles, due to mechanical or 
chemical irritation of the basal portions of the brain. Injeriitoh 
of water also produces a rise of temperature, the cause ^ tilte 
stHjalled water-fever probably being the presence of minute 
of orgaibic mutter in water used for injedtion^ Ern^ive loss 
iji may lead to ,;elevatMi ^vb^ 

SNsu^bout the causation te 4^ htfeeti^, somd 

iumtUbolic changes 
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especially that of muscles^ to water. The blood volume^ therefore^ 
becomes decreased and there is a redistribution of circulation chiefly at 
the cost of the peripheral circnlation. The skin becomes cold and the heat 
regulating mechanism interprets it as it interprets ordinary cold and 
raises the body temperature. The important change that occurs in fever 
is, therefore, change in blood volume. This may follow loss through 
diuresis, or excessive sweating or restriction of fluid intake. 

Fever may be continuous, remittent and intermittent. The temperar 
ture may fall by lysis or crisis. The febrile temperature is primarily 
due not to an increase in the heat production or to an absolute in- 
efficiency in heat dissipation but to a lade of adjustment between the 
two. The heat regulation in fever behaves as. if the regulatory centres 
were set to maintain the body temperature at a new level, which ia 
maintained in the same way as normal temperature. Some of the 
recent writers, however, speak of an increased excitability of the heat 
centres which causes them to regulate the body temperature at a new 
and higher level. In fever the heat regulation^ U less perfectly adjusted 
than in health as it is much more difficult to reduce the temperature of 
a healthy man than a fevered individual either with cold baths or with* 
antipyretic drugs. The extra heat produced within the body is also* 
less perfectly eliminated. 


Metabolism is accelerated in fever as warmed tissues metabolise* 
more material than cooled tissues, but in addition to this there 
is probably a toxic element that causes tissue destruction, and 
the rapidity of protein consumption varies in different infectious.. 


This increased metabolism rarely exceeds 40 or 50 per cent, over normal. 
No sitrict parallelism exists between the rate of protein decomposition 
and elevation of the temperature. The amount of protein lost to the 


body may be considerable, being as much as 200 to 500 gm. of musdr 
tissue per day. In surra more than one-fifth of the proteins eff the body 
are lost in the course of the disease. Immediately following the 
ceseatxon of fever there is a marked Increase in the nitrogen excretion,. 
The nitrogenous equilibrium can be maintained in fevers and the 
patient's , strength conserved by giving adequate diet, but unfortunately 
^ in rumay fevets the toxins produce loss of appetite which prevents intake 
' of! und a in absorption may occur. The partial starvation 

thm;^:p^ced Incr^^ protein metabolism; besides high tempemture 
; npi wasting of tissues To supply this need, adminis- 

. is neoessary, It has beeir 
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Acidosis also occurs in fever but its occurrence is probably not as 
common as is supposed. Ketonuna which often occurs in febrile 
conditions is an indication of disturbance in fat pi^etabolism, but is not 
considered as evidence of acidosis. It is not possible to make any 
generalisation regarding the occurrence of acidosis or alkalosis in 
fevers. 

It is well known that excretion of chlorides in fever is decreased. 
This is certainly true of pneumonia and other infectious diseases. The 
retention of salt is associated with simultaneous retention of water, 
especially in long continued fever such as typhoid ; the tissues, therefore, 
become relatively rich in fluids and poor in solids. A normal individual 
will excrete up to three litres of water which may be introduced into his 
body; the fever patients do not do this and retain a considerable 
amount. The extra water is, however, stored mainly in the tissues and 
less in the blood and the same is the case with the chlorides. The state of 
affairs is, therefore, different from what occurs in nephritis where the 
concentration of the salt is high in the blood. It has been shown that 
antipyretic drugs bring about a dilution of the blood, which favours 
dissipation of heat by radiation. 


Effects of lever. Heat above normal body temperature, 
especially if continued for a long time, causes degenerative 
changes in the tissues. The cells undergo cloudy swelling. 
The proteins of the muscles coagulate at 104°F. (40®C.) and in 
nearly all tissues globulin coagulates at 45'^C. ; mammalian 
muscle passes into rigor between 45® to 50®C. Coagulation 
takes place at a lower temperature when continued for a long 
time. Even if coagulation is not visible a change analogous to 
it may cause death of the cells. It is possible that heat and 
toxin may act in a synergistic manner to disturb the functions 
of the cells. 

The heat also acts directly on the heart muscle and stimula* 
tion of the nerve centres controlling the heart produces slowing 
or acceleration. When temperature is the only factor^ a rise of 
temperature, s.g., 97.8® to 104®F. (37® to 40®C.) will cause an 
increase of pulse rate. Iri addition to this, toxins play a part, 
e.g., in typhoid fever the pulse is relatively slow, bring about. 
70 to 80 beats per minute with a temperature of 103® tp 104**F* 
In scarlet fever the pul^ is smpriringly rapid; v 

egards the central nm^p^ system, the aiiil other 
6s ate said to ayStimulation o 
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, caffdne, epinephrine, which are known to stimulate the 
central nervous system, cause a rise of temperature, while those 
which depress the nervous system, e.g., alcohol, chloral, 
morphine, cause a fall of temperature. The mechanism 
of production of fever seems to be a stimulation of the s}anpa> 
thetic system to which the heat regulating mechanism probably 
belongs. The other convulsant poisons such as santonin, 
picrotoxin and phenol, which stimulate the para-sympathetic 
system, and cause myosis, slow pulse and psychic depression, do 
not inaease the temperature. 


The significance of fever. The practical question involved 
in the treatment of infectious diseases is to what extent should 
one attempt to reduce the temperature. It was thought that 
the febrile rise of temperature was on the whole a favourable 
manifestation and helped the organism in "overcoming infection. 
Clinical experience shows that when bacterial infections are 
unaccompanied by fever they run a very unfavourable course. 
Leprosy, tuberculosis and parasitic diseases not marked by 
febrile reactions are usually difficult to cure and do not confer 
immunity. Treatment of neurosyphilis by artificial infection 
with malaria probably chiefly acts by increase of temperature. 
Collapse may occur in certain conditions if the stimulus of high 
temperature is removed. It has been shown that with most 
bactdria the optimum temperature for development is confined 
tk^thin very narrow limits, which are exceeded by the tempera- 
ture <rf fever. The tendency of fever may, therefore, be useful, 
but unfortunately the cells of the organism are not adjusted to 
work undm; high temperature and it may be more detrimental 
to; them than to the bacteria. It has been advocated by some 
tl^at fet^ as the essential manifestation of infection; that it is 
itself, and , should be vigorously cmnbated. The 
ristmdoft' umettle^, as patients with a high tempera* 
tboSe with a low temperature, but thk 
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to jvidge the favourable and un&vourable effects of terpip^ature. 
The antipyretic measures also do not give any clear answer, 
because not only do they reduce the temperature, but they have 
various effects on other parts of thef body, especially the brain 
;and the circulation. 

Many experimental studies have been carried out in 
this connection. Rabbits have been kept with a body 
temperature of 41 ®C. (105.8*F.) and over for weeks at 

a time without any . serious damage. The degeneration 
-of internal organs observed in infectious fever is not due 
to prolonged overheating of the body. Serious effects are 
only produced when the temperature is raised to a height 
not usually encountered in fevers. The damage appears 
to be done more by the infection. The question is, does the 
rise of temperature exert a favourable or an unfavourable effect 
tipon the course of infection ? The high temperature may have 
a direct effect on the infective organism or it may help the host 
in developing protective mechanisms. The temperatures en- 
countered in certain fevers are sufficiently high to inhibit the 
growth of certain bacteria. Pneumococcus and gonococcus do 
not grow well at a temperature of 104®F. (40®C.) or over. The 
course of infections in animals artificially infected with pneumo- 
cocci and diphtheria is said to be favourably affected by arti- 
ficially raising their body temperature. It has also been shown 
that with moderate overheating 103.2'* to 104“F. (30.5” to 
40”C.), the formation of agglutinins, bacteriolysins and anti- 
toxins is increased. Prom the results of these experiments it is 
concluded that moderately high temperature, even though main- 
tained for a long time, is not in itself a dangerous manifestation. 
In artificial infectimis in animals an increased temperature has 
a favourable effect on the course of the infection and increases 
the speed with whids the protective anti-bodies are formed; 
In the t^tment of fevers, therefore, one dioalfi not try to bek^- : 
d(^ a high temperature too vigcnonsly unless it is , !B$)ij^ 
Itis.STtj (41 *C.). In sudi cases the reduction trf 1^^ 

^ . comparative ; but im cadinariy f^^ tetoi»«»h^ ^ 
no'f'it^ few active V8|ne;;,:^-fcj|(j^i||^^ 
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effect in reducing the temperature, but also from their effect 
on the general condition of the patients and especially on their 
nervous astern and circulation. 

Antipyretic measures. The temperature of the body can 
be lowered by factors which decrease the production of heat or 
increase its loss. As the temperature tends to fall below normal, 
compensatory reactions are at once set up to keep the tempera- 
ture normal. It is not found possible to depress the temperature 
without effecting profound changes. On the other hand, it is 
relatively easy to lower an abnormally high temperature because 
it coincides with the natural tendency to return to the normal 
or physiological state. Antipyretics, therefore, have no effect 
on normal temperature but readily act when pyrexia is present. 
Antipjrretic measures can be divided in three main groups : — 

(1) Those that abstract heat, e.g., aji^lication of cold in 
form of baths, sponging, packs. Tliis subject has been dis- 
cussed in the chapter on physiotherapy. 

(2) Those that increase the dissipation of heat by dilating 
the cutaneous vessels and by restoring the water content of the 
blood. Their action is mainly central. These are antip}rretics 
of the coal tar group, e.g., acetanilide, phenazone (antipyrin ) , 
phenacetin. 

(3) The cinchona alkaloids, especially quinine, probably 
dkainish heat productimi. Salicylates, aconite and veratrum 
probaUy diminish heat production Iqr slowing the circulation. 


THE ANTIPYEETIO DKCQS 

‘ WisHx temperature in the old days was chieffy combated by 
batiis land giving such vegetable alkaloids as actmite and quinine. 
'(ISifID #Roymd that salit^lic odd and related bodies 

in fever. Idost of the modem 
i :^e i^i^vered in an attempt to synthesise quinine, 
ill; ^ii» wmre introduced, but those of intpor* 

^! phmiasone, ^macedn and (uuidopi^a 
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much inferior. All these drugs have the same action. The 
Antipyretic drugs are divided into three groups: — 

(1) The essentially antipyretic drugs are, (a) acetanilide and 
Acetophenetidin or phenacetin and (b) antipyrin and amidopy- 
rin also known as pyramidon ; they are also analgesic. Like 
alkaloids these are precipitated by tannic acid, alkalies and 
other alkaloidal precipitants. 

(2) The anti-rheumatic group consists of salicylic acid and 
its derivatives such as acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin), etc. Cincho- 
phen or atophan also comes unda: this group. 

(3) The antimalarial antipjrretics, i.e., the cinchona 
alkaloids. 

Acetanilide. It is a colourless crystalline substance. The dose is 
12 to 4 gr. (0.12 to 0.25 gm.) . It has a slight biting taste and is soluble in 
1 in 190 of water. It is rapidly absorbed from the gastro-intestinal tract 
and more rapidly if given subcutaneously. The antipyretic action is 
thought to be due to para-amino-phenol, and varies directly with the 
rapidity with which this substance is formed in the body. Temperature 
reduction may be so rapid as to produce collapse. For this reason its 
use has been to a great extent discarded. 

Acetophenetidin or phenacetin. Phenacetin is a white crystalline 
powder. The dose is 5 to 10 grains (0.3 to 0.6 gm.). It is much less 
toxic than acetanilide. It produces a feeling of drowsiness and, 
therefore, acts as a mild hypnotic; it has a much more powerful action 
on neuralgic pains than any of the other antipyretics. It is an ideal 
■antip 3 rretic in that it produces a gradual but persistent fall of temperature 
and does not produce collapse. It does not produce cyanosis and has 
less tendency to cause skin eruptious and profuse sweating. 

Antipyrin or phenazone. It is derived from phenyl hydrasone; the 
dose is 5 to 7 grains or more (0.3 to 0.5 gm.) and its action is very similar 
to acetanilide. 

Amldopyrln er pyramidon is a derivative of antipyrine. It is given 
In doses of 5 grains (0.3 gm.). 

These drugs have no effect on the normal temperature. Antipyrine is 
more analgesic in neuralgic pains and nenritie* originating from the spinal 
eord than acetanilide, and is, ^erefe^, largely used in the shooting p^na 
Of bbe; wliidi it may i^ot always rriieve. l^anaoetin is used more fat 
headaches. Phepaaone is slightly less toic than acetanilide and UttU 
more than phenacetin. A large number of combinations of antip^e 
have put tm the t^rket, salSpyrin is a 
salijpyHc acid* Antipy^e'affests the drfeu^^^^^^ and the kWu^ 
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ieytir, erysipelas and pneumonia but it should be given with great 
Nation. 

Cryogenin occurs in crystalline masses and is slightly soluble iir 
Water. It has been used as an antipyretic to control high temperature^ 
and this is found valuable in the treatment of phthisis and lingering 
p 3 Tesia that sometimes follows the acute stages of an infection. The 
dose is 3 to 24 grains^ but it should not generally exceed 10 to 15 graina 
daily. 

Salicylates. These compounds lower the febrile temperature prompt-^ 
!y. The mode of reduction is vtry much like that of the members of 
the coal tar group, i.e., increased loss of heat by dilatation of cutaneous- 
vessels and increased perspiration. In healthy individuals this is com** 
pensated for by increased heat production so that the normal tempera- 
ture remains unaJtfected. Salicylates may easily take the place of other 
antipyretics and are probably safer; but may produce unpleasant side 
effects. Small doses of acetylsalicylic acid or aspirin (6 to 10 grains) 
are commonly used in mild fevers and not only reduce temperature 
but also unpleasant symptoms such as headache/^ Kovaspirin (metliy- 
lene-dtrilsalicylic) has no advantage. 


Clnchi^hen and neocinuhophen. Cinchophen or atophan is phenyl* 
cinchoninic acid. It has a biting bitterish taste and is irritating to the 
stomach. It has a pronounced action on the liver cells and increases 
the quantity of bile, Its absorption from the intestine is irregular and 
uncertain, and some can be recovered from the urine. Cinchophen is am 
antipyretic, but its chief action is an analgesic in rheumatism and 
as a molnlizer of uric acid. The dose is 5 to 15 grains (0.3 to 1.0 gnj.). 

. Neo-cinchophen is an ethyl ester. It is also called novatophan and 
tolysin. It is tasteless and does not irritate the stomach. It has also 
a cMagbgue action and has less destructive effect on the liver cells- 
than dmduophen. The dose is 8 to 15 grains. 

Both these compounds are chiefly nsed in rheumatism and gout. 

‘ tjhlnlne. The antipyretic action of quiniioe has been dealt with in 
andthet section. In malaria, quinine reduces the temperature because of 
its eflect on the malarial parasites, bat in addition it has a general 
antipyretic effect in fevers other than malaria. Wgc doses of quinine 
. >a^ sa^ the metabolism by 10 per cent:; the heat loss appears 
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The fall is accompanied by profuse perspiration due to dilatation 
of cutaneous vessels and increased heat loss owing to direct action 
of the drug on the heat regulating centres. Barbour studied the 
effect of direct application of these drugs to the region of the 
heat centres and found that both the antipyretics and narcotics pro>- 
duced a fall. Central nerve stimulants such as caffeine produced a 
rise. The mechanism of rise of temperature is a stimulation of these 
centres and the antipyretics, therefore, act by depressing them. 

Untoward and toxic effects. Some individuals show an idios3m.« 
cracy to these drugs, cyanosis and collapse being produced with ordinary 
therapeutic doses. Papular and erythematous skin rashes may follow 
phenazone and acetanilide, antipyrin produces a scarlatiniform rash with 
oedema of the face and fever. It may also produce urticaria, or a 
vesicular, bullous or eczematous eruption. A large number of head- 
ache powders contain acetanilide and deaths have occurred from their 
use, the chief symptomb being cyanosis, nausea, persistent vomiting, 
weak and irregular pulse, dyspnoea, cold sweaty coma and collapse. 
Deaths have occurred with 5 grains (0,3 gm.) but recovery is reported 
after 120 grains (7.5 gm.). Severe symptoms often follow from 0.2 to 
1.0 gm. doses. Antipyrin may cause burning and swelling of the whole 
alimentary tract, with nausea, vomiting, diarrhoea, skin rashes, mental 
dullness, tremors, cerebral convulsions, coma and death from failure 
of respiration. In the case of amidopyrin, excitement, increased reflexes, 
and a measles-like eruption have been noticed. 

Acetanilide and phenacetin produce acute and chronic poisoning; 
in one form collapse and cardiac failure being prominent features and 
in the other cyanosis accompanied by. anaemia, emaciation and weakness. 
There is dyspnoea and the heart is rapid and weak. The cyanosis is 
said to be due to the formation of methaemoglobin, but it is probably 
produced by para-amidophenol or some other aniline derivative which 
has beenafound in the blood andi urine; eulphsemoglobinaemia is said to 
be present. Methaemoglobin has, however, been seen spectroscopically. 
Cyanosis may persist for weeks after the drugs are stored. Caffeine 
is often combined with these drugs to prevent depression, but it is said 
to increase the toxicity of acetanilide, ^ium bicarbonate is believed 
to lovttT their toxicity. 

Treatment consists in washing out the stomach with alkaline ^ 
lution, maintenance of body temperatu^ and combating the collapse 
with atropine, caffeine, strychnine,, 4igitalis, etc^ Chronic poisoning ^ 
met with; the symptoms being cyanosis, anemia, disturbance of 
tipn, headache, dyspnoea on exertion, weak pntse, extreme musbilar 
, weakness. 

Habit fomiatien. l^bii drugs is formed by heinous 

liatldlts suffering from headathe; ^niralgia, etcl . , 

.nishW ; depwaateo* ' amaitoaJamJ" ^ :Waalt- { 
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ness. The habit is not vicious like the moiphine habit but it may be 
difficult to break. 

Therapeutic Application of Antipyretic Measures 

Treatment of levers From the foregoing discussion it is 
obvious that pyrexia alone does not constitute the sole indica- 
tion for treatment. The toxic state of the patient is a more 
important factor. When it is desired to reduce temperature it is 
advisable to control it by use of cold sponging or bathing. 
Antipyretic drugs should be resorted to as little as possible. 
The objection to these is that they depress the patient and 
decrease his power of resisting disease. 

In all fevers, especially when they are prolonged, water 
should be freely given whether the patient adss for it or not. 
Not less than tw^o quarts should be giveif (so an adult daily. 
It is not only essential to flush the kidneys and remove toxins 
circulating in the blood, but it is essential for the proper function- 
ing of the body. The turnover of the fluid during digestion has 
been estimated at five quarts per day, of which no less than one 
quart is bile, the fluid being excreted and reabsorbed. Con- 
siderable quantities of water are lost in the urine and respira- 
tion and a certain amount in nonnal stools. In heat elimination 
an important factor is the distribution of water in the body. 
By dehydrating a dog a high temperature may be produced. 
The fever is caused by blood concentration and checked by 
blood dilation. In fever produced by intravenous injection of 
c 61 i vaccine and in other fevers, the temperature is reduced 
hy measures which produce dilution of the blood. In in- 
fluenza, typhoid, pneumonia, salt fever, inanition fever and 

other lews, the blood has been found to be concentrated, 

the being a special affinity of the tissue colloids 

volume of the blood is diminished, the 
the surface flow of the blood decreases. 

; and consequent diminished 

% '31ie dilution of the'blObd, by 

lese^ defects, inqreas^ 
Acspbfding to Bsrtjomr, 
to tile tissues imd the 
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intravenous administration of water in high fever may save life. 
He considers that antipyretic drugs, such as acetanilide, aceto- 
phenetidin, antipyrin, sodium salicylate, aspirin and cinchophen 
act in fever by lessening the blood concentration and thus 
increasing heat elimination. After a dose of aspirin, the heat 
■production is decreased by 4 per cent., but heat elimination is 
increased by 38 per cent. In non-febrile patients, in whom there 
is no dehydration, there is no fall of temperature in equivalent 
doses. Fever patients are found to be still sensitive to these 
drugs during temporary cessation of the fever and during 
•convalescence. 

Analgesics in the treatment of fever. The chief use of anti' 
pyretic measures is reduction of temperature in febrile conditions, 
but antipyretic drugs have also a sedative action on the nervous 
:system. When the temperature is high enough to produce 
nervousness, headache and discomfort, antipyretics by reducing 
the temperature, quieting the nervous system and relieving 
pain, promote well-being and aid in* recovery. Rapid reduction 
of temperature is, of course, essential in case of sunstroke, 
for if this is not done the temperature rises steadily till 
the patient dies. Such cases can only be treated by cold 
:sponging or cold baths. There is general agreement that 
antipyretic drugs are of little value in the treatment of 
■severe fever, when the temperature is retained at a high 
level for many weeks. Such cases are benefited cold 
■sponging or cold baths. Even if the bath may not produce a 
prolonged lowering of the temperature, the short fall gives the 
organs of the body rest and the results are very satisfactory. 
The chief use of antipyretic drugs is in mild cases of fever and 
in these they generally make the patients more comfortable and 
■oftmi assist in producing sleep, tiiough they may not influence 
the course of the disease. They neither strike at the cause of 
the fever nor at any symptoms <^her than those resultii^ frcro 
hyperpJTexia. They make the ^pe of disease neither less 
severe nor shorter. Fch* instance, in malaria, antipyretits may 
inrevent the devedi^ment of the paitoxysm but they do not attack 
tte ic»use of the disease, are merely a symptomatic smd not 

la !^pccific imide of and sympttmmtie 
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ahva3rs be carried out with care, as more harm than good may ber 
done. When it is not possible to attack the cause of the disease 
, it is advisable to remove the objectionable s3mptom8. This they 
do by their sedative action on the pathologically stimulated 
centres and on the sensory part of the cerebral cortex. Schmid- 
berg gave them the name of "fever narcotics’* and this is a 
very suitable name, as now-a-days they are seldom employed to- 
combat hyperpyrexia, but rather in hope that the patient will 
be benefited by their sedative action on the symptoms -of fever 
due to hyper-excitability of the brain centres. 'Phey decrease 
pain in the limbs, headache, delirium, and restlessness, clear con- 
fusion of mind, and induce sleep. The effects of these drugs 
vary with the individuals-, some people can take large quantities- 
without effect, while others are affected by small quantities. 
According to Barbour the analgesic effects of these drugs are 
produced by decreasing the concentration of the blood. Others- 
consider that they relieve intracranial pressure. 

When antipyretic drugs are used, it is better to give a small 
dose before resorting to a large dose, fecial care is taken 
when these are given in diseases where the temperature falls by 
cri^ as a dose before the crisis may produce dangerous collapse - 
by exaggerating the physiological fall. 

In cases of pain and discomfort without fever, such as head- 
ache, migraine, neuralgia, muscular rheumatism, pains of loco- 
motor ataxia, dysmenorrhoea, and in various nervous condi- 
tions, in chcMrea, whooping cough, diabetes insipidus, antipyretic- 
'dntgs espedaUy acetyl salcylic acid (a^irin) generally give 
telief» Pyramidon is said to be a specific for m^sles. The drugs- 
hfe usuaEy given in the form of capsules or tablets for intemal' 
Slid s*« sometimes combined with eodeine, bromides, etc., 
Cto ac^uht of their depressent action on the heart 
iohtn cofitoined with cardiac tonics such as- 



(SUNStitOKE) 



, ;lha l^y .tetope|ature rises, e.g.*. 
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100.4*F.) <« to 40°C. (104*F.) or even higher, according to the 
temperature of the bath. This is what sometimes happens in 
those living in hot climates and heat stroke is the result. The 
mc«t common form of heat stroke is what is commonly known 
as ‘a touch of the Sun.* The milder cases are tomed heat ex- 
haustion. It follows generally after an individual has been 
exposed to the Sun and glare. There are two forms: (1) Mild 
form. The patient suddenly becomes acutely sensitive to heat 
and feels weak ; there may be nausea, headache, dizziness, pain 
in the limbs, thirst and sleeplessness. He may either collapse 
in the Sun m may drag himself into the shade before collapsing. 
The pulse is at first rapid and weak, the skin is clammy, the 
respirations are shallow and hurried, the pupils are dilated and 
the temperature is normal or subnormal. The mortality in this 
type is very low, but the patients often recover slowly. 
(2) Severe form. This is frequently fatal. The symptoms 
start as in the mild form but consciousness is lost early, the skin 
becomes dry and hot, and the temperature rises very rapidly. 
The pupils are dilated, the pulse becomes rapid and full, and 
the breathing is deep at first but later shallow and finally of the 
Che 3 me-Stokes type ; the pupils become contracted and the 
conjunctiva injected. The urine and stools may be passed 
involuntarily, there may be muscular twitchings and rocking 
of the head. Epileptiform convulsions may occur and death 
follow. 

The temperature usually is between 99.1® to I04.7®F. 
(37.3® to 40.4®C.) . In severe forms the body temperature rises 
rapidly, from 104® to 1I1.2®F. (40® to 44®C.), rarely to 114.8*F. 
(46®C.). If Ihe temperature does jnot rise beyond 111.2®F. 
(44®C.) recovay is possible under vigorous hydrotherapeutic 
treaitarat. Wien the tempmture exceeds this limit recovery 
is tae^, the patient as a rtlle iHKoming comatose, pale, livid 
and cyanctid. A dry, cool or liale skin indicates that , 
ina;i^um heat diss^tipn is imt taking place ^ shqws, <ith^t 
^ normal m^hanism of heat rejlculatioai hns becofhej^in^^ 
^ most emnmon caus^.,<d sunstroke; 

'lejjdiperattire y^th bh?li' 
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unsuitable clothing) . Heat prostration is not uncommon among 
soldiers after long marches in full uniform. It also occurs in 
those individuals whose regulating mechanism against excessive 
heat is less perfect. Alcohol is an important predisposing factor 
because it lessens the effectiveness of the regulating mechanism 
by depressing the. heat regulating centres and paralysing the 
cutaneous vesi^ls. When the patient's temperature is brought 
down by vigorous hydrotherapeutic measures he may show 
continuous fever for days or even weeks after the acute hyper- 
pyrexia has subsided. During this time the body temperature 
is extremely sensitive to external influences, atid for years after- 
wards these patients may show increased sensitiveness to heat. 
All these factors show that heat-stroke is usually associated with 
and is followed by a marked disturbance in, the heat regulation 
of the body, the centres which regulate the heat loss being 
deranged. 


Treatment. In mild cases if the patient is put in a cool 
place and is given drinks of cold water, he often improves. If 
the pulse remains weak give al diffusible stimulant such as half a 
drachm each of aromatic spirits of ammonia and spirits of ether, 
or an injection of camphor in oil. Sometimes in these cases the 
temperature falls to much below hormal and it is necessary to 
apply heat to the body, and hot drinks have to be given. The 
patient should be carefully w'atched as a sudden rise of 
temperature may occur. 


YiTien hyperp 3 U’exia is present such stimulants as caffeine, 
or camphor in oil djould be given at once. Every effcxt diould 
be made to bring down the temperature as soon as possible, 
ipw th^'purpose the patient is put in' a bath of water at 50®F. 
^pd he is kept there till the rectal temperature falls to 
; ) this temperature is reached the body 

to lote heat in favourable cases after 
.«v«» ioujetimes'to below nonnai. WMle 
'hath Hi. body should be Hgorously , rubbed 
.V,-,: pro<|nced bytHs'proce- 
" b» driyea W the internal oi^ 
'I’yiteeSS,' Rubbing' tbe'btsdy'Vitb 
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ice or placingr the patient in a sheet wrung out of iced water are 
less efficient than the bath. 

An enema of 2 or 3 pints of ice cold water is often very 
useful. When ice is not available the heat should be abstracted 
from the body by evaporation of water. This is done by 
sprajdng wat^ from a fine nozzle on to the stripped surface 
of the body, a current of air being maintained by hand or 
electric fans. Equally good results are obtained by wrapping 
the patient in a sheet wrung out in water and putting him under a 
fan. Tepid water by this method will remove as much heat 
as ice cold water. This method is very effective and is now 
extensively used in hospitals. When the rectal temperature has 
reached 102°F. (38.8°C.) the evaporation is stopped. Cessation 
of sweating is a sign of impending recurrence. Such patients 
should at once be covered with a moist sheet and put under a 
fan. Once the artificial perspiration is established recurrence is 
often averted. 

STOKER’S CRAMPS 

This is the type of heat exhaustion seen frequently 
in labourers working in engine rooms or in deep mines 
where the tenrperature is high. The patient gets muscular 
twitchings for a time and is then siezed with violent cramps 
principally of the abdominal muscles. The spasm may involve 
other muscles and may become so general as to resemble an 
epileptic attack. Other s 3 miptoms are nausea, dizziness and 
stupor, the patient being usually pale and perspiring. The pulse 
is rapid but strong and the temperature only slightly above 
normal. The condition is believed to be due to loss of chlorides 
to below normal by excessive ingestion and excretum of water. 

Treatment. The patient should be removed to a cool place 
and should be given plenty to drink. Slow injection of 3 or 4 
. pints of slightly hypertonic saline is useful. Salt added to the 
drinking water (0.25 per cent, or 10 gm. per gallon) is usdfol 
in preventing attacks and is recommended as a propl^lacHfi 
metisure for stokera, coalminers, etc. Each per 9 (m % :|»^^e^ 
with two quarts of waiter to y^lifich two teaspbonftds 
.salt .have been added’, ' 
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. In addition to the various causes of hyperpyrexia already 
liuihtioned, there may be certain other types of fevers, the 
etiology which is imperfectly understood. Low persistent 
fever or an evoiing rise of temperature may occur in tropical 
climates, in persons who are run down or have recently suffered 
from a prolonged attack of fever. This is probably due to the 
heat centres not acting effectively and can be controlled by 
sending the patients to a cool climate such as a hill station. 
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PAIN AND INSOMNIA 

Insomnia and the Use of Hypnotics 

Sleep is one of the primary necessities of human Mfe. 
Xoss of sleep or prolonged deprivation, leads to many patho- 
logical changes in the body. Normal sleep is a protective 
mechanism by which the physiological wear and tear of the 
body are made good. It appears at definite times and if un- 
:satisfied, will pass off; but frequent abstinence leads to per- 
manent derangement of body function. Prolonged sleeplessness 
•causes various pathological changes, such as histological 
changes in the cerebral cortex and probably the appearance of 
jbl toxin in the blood. 

Sleep is a condition of unconsciousness to surroundings. There are 
many theories as to the etiology of sleep. Muscular relaxations, rise in 
»the intracraxiial pressure, cerebral ansemia and similar other theories 
have been advanced. Cerebral anaemia will undoubtedly produce nn- 
consciousness and. sleep, but the natural sleep is not, however, attended 
with any material alteration in the cerebral circulation. Knowledge re-» 
garding the mechanism of sleep is still very scanty. The neryous 
:sy8tem acts as a whole. Pathological and experimental lesions in the 
Infundibular region produce pathological sleep. A diencephalic sleep 
cenri'c has been described: but the term waking centre would be more 
• appropriate. Presence of sleep suggests an abeyance of the kataboUc 
activity associated with the sympathetic system and an excess of the 
anabolic activity associated with the parasympathetic system. The 
diencephalic centre is stimulated by, sensory impulses from many direc- 
"tions* Insomnia might be due to excessive cortical activity, and for this 
there is no need to use drugs strong enough to depress the dience^ 
phalcm. 

Others regard sleep as a rhytiunic depression of the activity of the , 
' h^ain and insmnnia as due to one or ' a combination of tvt^ cans^ » 

: abnormal aQerent stimuli affecting the hra^ at a time when its ^epres*,. 
sion is dhe or increased excitability of^ ^0 birain ce^; ¥lte! rational, 
t^atfaent of the first type is to remove tha srimidi if 1^^ 

craalb4 excdtability may be congi^tsl 
-;i«rJiteh“'are easily kept awake 
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artificially, as by cafieine, ephedrine, and high blood pressure. 
Bromides are especially valuable for normal brains kept awake by such 
stimuli as worry. 

The treatment of insomnia is of importance. Many 
of the chronic invalidating diseases, such as chronic malaria, 
kala-azar, ankylostomiasis are accompanied by loss of sleep 
and the practStioners. are confronted with the problem of pro- 
curing rest for the body, in addition to finding some specific 
remedy for the malady. The use of hypnotics is not, however, 
always indicated and treatment may be described under two 
heads. 

I. General measures. For minqi;* ailments, such as 
flatulence and distension of the stomach hypnotic drugs are 
called for, careful regulaticm of the dietary together 'with 
some gastric sedative will relieve the condition and help to 
produce sleep. In cases where the specific cause of sleepless- 
ness is untraceable, a careful survey has to be made as regards^ 
any unusual mental stress or strain which may be responsible- 
for the loss of sleep. 

General hygienic measures, regular and careful dieting, 
ex^cise in the open air without involving any physical fatigue,, 
will be effective in those cases where insomnia is due to over- 
work and prolonged mental exertion. A holiday in the country, 
in the hills, or at the seaside are often the most successful 
remedy, although some hypnotic may be necessary some time 
OT;, other to supplement the ^ect. Besides conditSons that 
favour relaxation, 'viz,, a quiet room, and a suitable bed will 
be of great help. 


% Brags. Insomnia being a very ^mmon complaint, there is a 
greckt 9ein^ for some safe and refiable hypnotics. There are qnite « 
' large of compoonds on the market and they are mostly similar 

their general pf<^erty. According to Clark die properties 


of an iiW hypnotic we!— (1) The dn^ must produce a reliable hypnotic 

produced without a prelimitiary 
tSio drr^ jm^net not kritate the stomach. (4) The 
’so -that the kypnotk action is prodhccd^a*:,^ 
of,;the 'drug. (5) The^'drug 
in; 4^ excreted rapidly. 
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dangerous side actionSi such as cardiac depression. (7) There must be a 
sttiEcient margin of safety between the dose required to produce hypnosis 
and that which produces medullarj^ depression. (8) The drug must not 
produce tolerance, nor a drug habit, when given regularly over long 
periods. 

There is no drug, which possesses all these qualities together and it 
is only after prolonged use that some of the disadvantages are found 
out. 

The important thing is to know the cause of insomnia ; 
the cause should be treated, and hypnotics should only be used when 
general measures fail or are inapplicable. Drugs of low toxicity include 
the inorganic bromides {e.g., sodium, potassium, ammonium, strontium, 
and calcium bromides), alcohol, phenazone and its derivatives, aspirin 
and salicylic acid derivatives. Combinations of these with opium pre- 
parations or codeine are often eHectual. The great change during 
recent years has been the production of large numbers of barbituric 
acid derivatives and the introduction of basal anaesthetics, many of 
which are being used as hypnotics. Other hypnotic drugs of varying 
degree of toxicity are the alcohol-chloral group — chloral, chloralamide, 
chloralose, butyl-chloral, chloretone, hypnal, dormiol, isopral, ural, 
bronial, amylene hydrate, paraldehyde, » aponal, neuronal, hedonal, 
avertin. The urea group includes urethane, aponal, aleudrin, adalin, 
bromural, somnosal; and the sulphone group sulphonal, trioual, tetro- 
nal. Chloral and chloralamide are good hypnotics which have 
dropped out of use. Avertin (tri-broni-etliyl-alcohol) is as toxic as 
chloroform. Care and experience are required to decide on suitable 
doses. The members of the urea group arc safe and are not very toxic. 
The sulphone group is not much used; these drugs are slowly absorbed 
and there is a danger of cumulative efiect. 

The barbituric acid group offers a most formidable list of prepara- 
tions. When a higher allyl group than ethyl is introduced the drug 
becomes much more toxic. The compounds of these drugs with anal- 
gesics are dangerous because of the risk of overdose of hypnotic while 
a large enough dose of the analgesic is being given. Ba^iturics are 
rapid and certain in their action. They act modi more quickly on an 
empty stomach or if taken with alcohc^. Idiosyncrasy to these drugs 
occurs and might be natural or acquired; any indication of allergy, 
hyperthyroidism, or latent liver or renal dysfunction is a danger signal. 
Full doses of a basal anaesthetic are ytry dangerous in the presence of 
any of these danger signals, but a snu^er dose will produce an ade*' 
^uate effect. Any prolonged toxic cemdition renders these drugs inuch 
more active. They may produce nerve paralysis and after large doses 
coma may set in. There is not tfiuch risk of cumulation, and very 
little^ tolerance is as a rule adiiiiired. Habit formaticm andouMedly 
occurs; if they are taken regnlarly every it li Mr an 
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overdose to be taken sooner or later. Many cyclical cases get an ob- 
session of insomnia and no drug would put them .. ^ • 

Analgesics might produce sleep by 
can be usefully combined with hypnotics, but a fixed nflemble to 
^^T sXige^us. A small analgesic dose of morphine comtoned with 
chloral might be more effective than a large dose of the eitlier dn^ 
afonf CoLnations of hypnotics acting at difierent jmmts a« a^ 
uleful. Salicylates have a special property of diminishing painful sti- 
muli and thus act secondarily as hypnotics. 

Chloral hydrate. The hypnotic effect is produced wth doses 
of 10-20 grains by . the mouth in ten to fifteen minutes’ time 
and sound sleep in an hour. It lasts several hours resembling 
the normal physiological sleep and the imtient can be easi y an 
completely aroused and awaken refreshed without any depres- 
sant after-effects- It may also be given per rectum and this 
method is the only channel of administration in eclampsia, and 
in convulsions of tetanus where the oral method is impossible 
and the hypodermic route too irritant to be of practical u^. 
The dangers of depression of the heart and respiration with 
chloral are over-rated and it can be consid^ed a safe hypnotic 
if it does not overstep the therapeutic limit. 

Butyl chloral hydrate. The hypnotic effect of this drug is 
of shorter duration and the depresang effect on the hewt is 
more marked. It is said to be praticularly useful in facial 
neuralgia in doses of 5 to 20 grains. 

(^hloretone. The action is similar to that of chloral hydrate ^ 
b^t it is probably more toxic; it is largely used as a gastric 
sedative and also to prevent sea-sickness, in doses of 5 to 20 
grains. 

Chiaralantide. This compound is a combinatibil of chloral 
jhy4rate with formamide. It is pres^bed in d<^es of 15 to 30 
|s probably less effective ^ ^ hypnotic than chloral 


-compounds such as dlloralose, isoptal ^ve 
..appear to 
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to produce no depressing effects on the heart and respiration 
in therapeutic doses and can, therefore, be safely admiuistered 
in cases complicated with heart disease. The disadvantages of 
the drug is that it has got a very unpleasant taste whidi, how- 
ever, can be rectified by giving it in some flavouring agent. 
Prolonged use of paraldehyde leads to irritation of the throat 
and stomach, an unpleasant odour in the breath, dizziness, and 
faintness, and a habit not unfrequently develops. 

The dose of paraldehyde for single administration is one 
drachm (4 c.cm.) and in some cases two drachms may 
be given. In cases where the drug has to be given repeatedly, 
one teasiKKjnful every hour should be given till sleep is produced. * 

Sulphone group. Sulphonal is insoluble in water and is 
absorbed very slow'ly from the gastro-intcstinal tract. Hence 
there may be delay in producing the desired hypnosis after a’ 
dose of sulphonal which must, therefore, be properly timed. 
The sleep that is produced, lasts for six to eight hours and some- 
times the effect may be continued for the next 24 hours. On 
account of its slow rate of excretion, the drug tends to produce 
cumulative effects and may give rise to signs of poisoning. 

Sulphonal is prescribed in nervous disorders when chloral 
hydrate is contra-indicated. It is also useful in cases of insanity 
to control the excitable symptcmis. The ordinary dose is 10 
to 15 grains (0.75 to 1.0 gm.) and in urgent cases as much as 
30- grains (2.0 gm.) may be given preferably in warm milk 
before bed-time. This drug should never be continued for 
more than a week at a time as cumulative effect may set 
in. Trional and Tetrohal have been used but have little 
advantage over sulphonal. 

. Urea derivatives. Urethane and the otherN minted urea 
derivatives have very feeble hypnotic action. They are not now 
us^ in therapeutics. 

BarblbniC acid deMyativesi^ is diethyl barbaric 

dcid or diethyl malcinyl mna: ! 

, Pistdier. and und«^ the haai!e,i)d r'li^cr^ 
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Action and uses of barbituiaies. The hypnotic and seda- 
tive action of the barbiturates is responsible for their extensive 
use in various ailments to produce calmness and sleep, to sup- 
press convulsions and even to produce partial or complete ames- 
thesia. With ordinary doses their analgesic effects are not 
marked but they can be advantageously employed with other 
analgesic drugs so as to potentiate the action of the latter. 
If taken on an empty stomach or with alcohol their effect is 
accelerated. The effect of a dose is prompt, securing dreamless 
sleep in about half an hour after oral administration, and im- 
mediately after intravenous use. The .sleep lasts for four to 
eight hours, varying with the individuals and vnth the prepara- 
tion used. The patient generally wakens refreshed, but in 
some cases there may be a feeling of lassitude, vertigo and 
headache. Generally there are no undesirable side effects with 
most of these drugs; only in some cases the duration of narcosis 
may be prolonged. There is not much risk of accumulation 
with these drugs, it was not so much the drug itself that accu- 
mulated as the effect. There is very little tolerance of these 
drugs but habit-formation undoubtedly occurs. 

The barbiturates, such as barbital and pheuobarbital are 
generally given at bed-time to insure natural sleep. With the 
other barbiturates the duration of sleep and the after inertia 
is shorter. These drugs may) be administered by all channels, 
such as by the mouth or the rectum, hypodermically or by the 
intravenous route. As hypnotics they are probably more effec- 
tive and somewhat more analgesic than chloral hydrate and the 
margin between the ordinary therapeutic and toxic dose is 
considered to be wide enough. The chief conditions for which 
they are employed are to dull worry and excitement, to calm 
nervousness and obtain tranquillity and rest. They may, there- 
fore, be used in hypertliyroidisni, chorea, hysteria, neurasthenia, 
in epilepsy in the intervals between the seizures, in mental dis* 
tinbencgs apd ih impending delirium tremens. 

CmU0hs (tad coHifniHdications ; Cases »pf pensoning front 
t^m ttse of b(nbitnTi«*add derivatives indnding hnrbitone 
(vesiSjllifll), medinalv mlinbHtai, amytal, etc., have been 
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observed very often and great care should be exercised when 
prescribing these drugs. The average fatal dose for barbitone 
is about 50 gr., although death has occurred after Such small 
a dose as 15 grains. There is always danger of cumulative 
effects and of habit formation when these drugs are taken in 
therapeutic doses on successive nights. Moreover, in addition 
to their specific hypnotic action, these drugs also have effects 
on the lungs, heart and kidneys. Larger doses and in sus- 
ceptible individuals smaller doses, may cause inflammation of 
the lungs, while heart failure and even deatti may sometimes 
supervene from toxic effect on the myocardium. The kidneys 
may be injured and supression of urine may result; this has 
been observed especially after administration of nembutal. 

Certain conditions which greatly modify the action of these 
drugs should also be borne in mind. Thus the effects of barbi- 
turic-acid derivatives are greatly enhanced in hyperthjToidism 
or when toxaemia is present; an ordinary normal dose may 
then produce dangerous symptoms. Patients with exophthal- 
mic goitre are very susceptible to nembutal and administration 
of even 6 gr. doses has been follow'ed by fatal results. These 
drugs should always be avoided in cases of renal and hepatic 
insufficiency. 


Barbital. The hypnotic action begins in about half an hour 
apparently with little after-effects and it is considered quite safe. 
Long-continued use should be deprecated, and in patients with 
cardio-renal disease it must be given with cautimi as excretion 
is delajred. 


As a hypnotic veronal is best ■ prescribed in Ae form of a 
powder, to be given in hot fluid, sudh as hot milk, half an hour 
before bed-time in dos^ of 5 to“ ' 10 i^ns {0.3 to 0.6 gni.?. 
prdlniirily 5 grains are sufficient to produce sloep and more than 
20 g^hs i^uld not’ be given ih, 24 hours. Fills or bsble^. 
should be crushed before swallo^g to insure abswrptipn. ! 

■ yehiMWA'; soittiUili* ^ ^ ■ Jt;'; ils 
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do not appear with less than 15 {grains daily, whilst an adequate 
sedative effect is obtained with small doses. 

Nembutal. Synonym — PentobarbUal sodium ; Sodium iso- 
'amylal. Its action and uses are essentially similar to those of 
barbital, but it is effective even in smaller dosage. The action 
is of relatively brief duration, which is an additional advantage, 
especially when relatively large doses have to be administered. 
It is now used exclusively as a sedative, particularly before 
local, geneial or spinal anaesthesia and as a hypnotic in various 
mental disorders. The dose is 14 grains in capsule by the 
mouth. In maniacal cases about 3 grains can be given which 
can be cautiously increased by 1} grains till the desired effect 
is produced. 

Amytal. The general action and uses of mnytal are similar 
to those of barbital. It is used as a sedative and hypnotic in 
insomnia and as a preliminary medicaticm to surgical anaesthesia. 
The sedative dose is 1/3 to 3/4 grain (0.02 to 0.04 gm.) twice 
or thrice daily by the mouth with water or hot milk ; as a 
hypnotic 14 to 5 grains (0.1 to 0.3 gm.) should be given l>efore 
bed-time. 

The mono-sodium salt of iso-amyl-ethyl-barbituric acid is on 
the market under the name of sodium amytal, and is a sedative 
hypnotic. 

Luminal. Synonym — Phenobarbitai . Luminal is used as a 
useful hypnotic in conditions of excitement, in sleeplessness 
ai^sociated with pain, migraine, chorea, neurasthenia, in convul- 
sions of children, in mental conditions and various other dis- 
orders. Its chief use is as a sedative and antispasmodic in the 
treatment of epilepsy, in which it lessens the frequency and 
severity of seizures. In sim])le insomnia, 14 to 5 grains (0.1 to 
0.3 gm.) dissolved in hot water are given, and where there is 
excitmnent as much as 10 grains may be administered but should 
be used very cautiously. 

LumifUl-sodimit or phenobarbital sodium is a soluble pre- 
pli^tion of luminal and has been used intramuscularly in 
ei^tU^y, It has the same action and uses as luminal but.it is 
s4d tp be more efiicacto^ in ei>Uei>sy. The drug is best given 
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in solution with hot milk or water in doses of 1 to 2 grains once 
a da 3 r usually at bed-time. 

The disadvantage of luminal and its sodium salt is that they 
are liable to produce scarlatiniform rashes resembling measles. 
It has been observed that the effective dose of luminal is very 
near the toxic d(»e and continuance of the drug for more than a 
week may produce toxic symptoms. 

Bromides. These are not, strictly speaking, hypnotic drugs, 
but they depress the motor functions, leading to a condition of 
dullness and apathy which conduces to sleep and is, therefore, 
particularly useful in nervous insomnia. The effects are, 
generally different from those of the other hypnotics, the 
bromides produce a mental calm, progressing to sluggishness, 
lack of attentive power and muscular weakness, .ffll these 
dispose towards sleep. If the dose is not excessive, perception, 
observation, and motor functions are not interfered with, but 
with excessive doses or after prolonged administration, psychic 
depression and confusion of speech are evident. As hypnotics 
bromides of sodium, potassium and ammonia are generally used. 
They are quite effective in doses of 15 to 30 grains, given one to 
two hours before retiring. In epilepsy, the bromides prove very 
successful in quite a large xiercentage of cases. In most cases 
the attacks become milder and less frequent, and may be 
suppressed for the time being. Bromides have, however, little 
action on pain. 

Hyoscine. In cases where insomnia is due to acute mania 
it is used as a powerful narcotic. It is said to increase the 
action of the heart and circulation without producing any 
effect on respiration or causing dryness of the throat. In the 
dose of as little as 1/480 grain it produces its brief mydriatic 
effect within 18 minutes. It should be avoids in glaucoma* 

H aft cas^ whwre there is a ctmditimi of cerebred byiiar. 

, exdtalaSty , e.g,, in cho^,. d^ibermasia ^(thermal ^okn) 
acute ddidu^,;ttfm|^ai^jK)stei«5ei4«fitidI^ 

,;isi 5 g, hyoscihe , i^ J^<^ted in doses of 1/80 Jh> irain 
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Pain and the Use of Analgesics 

The commonest and the most important S3rmptom for which 
medical aid is' sought is pain. Pain causes intense suHering and 
a good deal of exhaustion and is a condition which demands 
instant relief.. It> uf the sacred duty of the medical, profesnon to 
try to relieve pain by all the remedial means at their disposal. 
Attempts have been made for a very long time to find drugs 
which will relieve pain and lessen the suffering of the patient. 
Opium, the pain-relieving drug par excellence, was discovered 
years ago but time has show n that there are many limitations to 
its safe administration. The advance of modern organic 
chemistry has brought within our reach a host of new synthetic 
analgesic remedies, which though not as potent as opium deriva- 
tives are very useful in a variety of conditions. A short review 
of these developments should, therefore, be found useful to the 
practitioners. 

The opiam alkaloids. Opium contains a large number of 
alkaloids W'hich belong to tw’o groups. Tlie phenanthrene 
P3uidine group includes morphine, codeine, thebaine, etc., and 
the benzyl-isoquinoline group comprises narcotine, papaverine, 
narceine, etc. Morphine is the most important of the opium 
alkaloids as a hypnotic and analgesic; but it is the most 
depressant w’hile codeine has a much feebler depressant action, 
and thebaine is a definite convulsant. 

Morphine and opium arc used to lessen pain and to procure 
• sleep in all conditions due to pain and disturbing influences. 
They relieve pain more efficiently than any other drug and is 
in fact the only remedy available when others fail. The 
opium alkaloids have been indiscriminately and injucUciously 
employed in therapeutics. It should be remembered that tlie 
relief of symptoms from morphine is only temporary, and 
persistent use of the drug may do definite harm by obscuring the 
diagnosis. The dftnger of habit formation should also be borne 
in mind and it is in cases neurotic individuals and in chronic 
^sejses that the habitual use of the drug leads to addiction. 

‘Peg the relief of pain pidtitn and motphthg surpasa all other 
imlgvftot. Por oral uie^ ‘tSjieilhw ttf opium (5 to 15 minims) or 
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I/iquid hydrochloride of morphine (10 to 60 minims) can be used. 
Hydrochloride or sulphate of morphine in doses of 1/8 to 1/4 
firain h3^odermically generally suffices to dull the sensation of 
pain and produce sleep. Omnopon and alopon are preparations 
containing all the alkaloids of opium, which can be given cither 
by the mouth or subcutaneously in doses of 1/6 to 1/3 grain, 
and are said to disturb digestion less than morphine alone. In 
cases of insomnia the use of these drugs should only be advoca- 
ted when it is due to pain, cough, dyspiui-a and other urgent 
symptoms, the cause of which cannot be controlled immediately. 
In nervotts insomnia and in psychic excitement morphine should 
not be given. Smaller doses should always be tried and morphine 
is best combined with atro]nne (1/100 grain) to counteract the 
dqjressiug effect on the respiratory centre. 

Morphine derivatives. A few compounds have been syn- 
thesized from morphine with a view to finding a remedy which 
will produce the therapeutic effects of moriffiine without having 
any tendency to respiratory depression or to production of drug- 
habit. Though a large number of such derivatives have been 
prepared, in fact no derivative has been found which combines 
in itself all the advantages of morphine and yet^oes not share 
the disadvantages of the latter. Codeine ornro salt codeine 
phosphate, in doses of 1/4 to 1 grain, is less narcotic, less consti- 
pating and is believed to be less liable to produce a habit. Its 
use is, therefore, steadily increasing. Heroin is diacetyl mor- 
phine and resembles morphine in its general action but is more 
depressant to the respiratory centre. The dose is 1/25 to 1/8 
grain, and for hypodermic use 1/12 grain should be 
given. It shares in fact all the disadvantages of mor- 
phine without having any advantages over it. Heroin, 
however, is such a dangerous drug of addiction that 
its use should be permitted only under strict medical 
supervision. Dionin is ethyl morphine and stands intermediate 
between morphine and codeine. A few oxidation products of 
morphine have been recently prepared; they are dilaudide 
(dihydromorphinone) and du^ide (dihydroco^ttone). They 
are all habit-forming and have no speciht advantage. The 
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following table from Clark (1933) gives the expert report 
of the League of Nations (1931) about certain morphine 
derivatives. 



Mean 


Relative 

Relative 
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depres- 
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Drug 

therapeutic 
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power of 
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sion of 
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toxicity 

producing 
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as 

analgesic 
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tion and 
cough 

of gut 
movement 

Morphine 

; 0*02 gm. 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Codeine 

1 0*04 

i 

very slight 

very slight 

Jto 1 

very slight 

Heroin 

i 0*005 „ 

5—10 

2—4 

2 

2 

Dicodide 

Dilaudide 

roo5 „ 
9*008 , 

... 

i 

1 ? 

1 

1 

i 

? 

very slight 


Aromatic analgesics. A large number of coal tar derivatives 
are commonly used to lower temperature an I to relieve headache 
and pain. They have analgesic effect against neuralgic and 
muscular pains, headache, migraine, cold, etc., but are often 
ineffective if the pain is due to some injury. 

Aspirin (acetyl salicylic acid), is the most popular remedy 
for headache in doses of 5 to 15 grains. Nothing very definite 
is known as regards the etiology of headache. A rise in the 
jiressure of the cerebro-spinal fluid is a frequent cause of 
headache while the spasmodic contraction of the cerebral vessel 
may probably be responsible for migraine. The manner in 
which these drugs act is uncertain, and Barbour believes that 
acetyl-salicylic acid causes a transference of water from tissue 
into blood and thereby relieves headache. The depressant effect 
of the drug on the heart precludes its continuous use. Phena- 
zone or antipyrin and phenacetin were formerly used as analgesic 
to relieve headache, migraine, facial neuralgia, etc., but they are 
now less frequently used. Pyramidon or amidopyrin acts 
■inularly to phenarone and is effective in doses of 5 to 8 grains. 
It la an efilcient analgesic and its toxicity is vety low. 
Vetamon is a <toiubmation of amidopyrin with diethyl barbiturate 
and is said in many cases to relieve pain as well as mmrphine; 
AlMmal, a combination of allyl isopropyl barbituric acid with 
bas both adalfaaic and hypnb^c effect. Cib^lgin, 
i cMBponnd of a»ddlP(qi;Hn, with dial, is given in doses of 4 to 
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16 grains. Compral, a new analgesic, 'is a combination of 
pyramidon with trichlorethyl urethane for use in pain generally ; 
one to two tablets of 7^ grains each will be useful. 
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CHAPTER X 

TONICS 


The word ‘tonic’ is commonly used hy physicians and by 
the laity at largfe to denote remedies which stimulate the pro- 
toplasmic activity of the tissues, thereby increasing the general 
metabolic processes of the body. Tonics are generally employed 
in conditions of asthenia, neurasthenia and general depression 
of the body activities after illness, strain and effects of climatic 
conditions. In tropical climates one frequently meets with 
cases who are victims of chronic maladies or have become debi- 
litated bj’ living in a llot and damp atmcfrj'here. Good nutri- 
tious food and rest, combined with tonic drugs, go a long way 
towards curing this condition. Tonics produce a sense of well- 
being, increased strength and vitality by stimulating the func- 
tional activity of the digestive organs as well as by improving 
the general condition of the fioemopoietic system. They con- 
tribute towards the improvement of the general toJie of the run- 
dowm body or some of its component parts. Tonics are, there- 
fore, classed as general tonics, digestive tonics, cardiac tonics^ 
hacmatinics, nervine or nerve tonics and so on. It should be 
realised, however, that the convalescent from disease improve 
more by adequate rest, projier selection of nutritious and easily 
digestible diet and good hygienic surroundings than by tonic 
drugs alone, which only aid and speed up the process. 

GENERAL TONICS 

The drugs classed as tonics are very large in number, but 
here we will only discuss a few of the important ones, whose 
action can be explained rationally. 

Kitten. These are always prescribed to patients convalesc- 
ing after liwg protracted illness, where there is a ddinite de- 
rangement oi the digestive functions and an. upset of the general 
atfttaboUc processes of the body. They arei^sed to improve the 
ai^te of such patfepts ttod are gmerally given before a tifeal. 
pMude a reflex Hair til file gastric juice whioh is bene* 
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ficial to the impoverished digestive process. The effect of these 
drugs is never due to direct contact of the drug with the oxyntic 
cells of the glands in the gastric mucosa, but is entirely reflex 
through the gustatory nerves. The common bitter substances 
in use are gentian, quassia and caluinba, while many of the 
bitter alkaloids, such as the cinchona alkaloids and strychnine, 
are commonly employed for their bitter action in small doses. 

Tlie preparations of cinchona and quinine are employed in 
very small doses to stimulate the gastric mucosa; they thereby 
increase secretion, improve appetite and aid digestive processes. 
The infusion of cinchona is an excellent stomachic in cases of 
mild gastric catarrh and atonic dyspepsia. The comimund tinc- 
ture in combination with nux vomica is often used as a general 
tonic and ap]:)etiser. In all post-felwile states, in convalescence 
from prolonged illness, in general debility and cachexias from 
various chronic maladies, quinine is often prescribed as a tonic 
in conjunction wth nux vomica, iron and arsenic. Though 
quinine is believed to be a cardiac depressant, the drug in 
-small doses acts as a sedative and by slowing down the pulse 
improves the irregularity in rhythm and is thus beneficial to 
the heart. 

Strychnine. Preparations of nux vomica are often pres- 
cribed for their simple latter action. They always invoke a 
reflex flow of the gastric juice and tone up the muscular wall 
of the viscus, thereby improving the appetite and aiding the 
digestive functions of the patient generally. Strychnine is thus 
used in atonic dyspepsia and during convalescence from acute 
nines. Besides its hitter pre^erties, strychnine is often used 
as a tonic to the nerves and the muscular system. It dimiTiiah^g 
the 'synaptic resistance’ in the nervous system, whereby a 
smaller stimulus can pass a greater number of synapses than 
before and bring into action more nerve fibres. It has, there- 
fore, been used in post-diphtheritic paralysis of muscles and 
post-operative paralysis of the stcnnach and gut. It is a gdjod 
tonic for sexual debility, impotence and spenuatorrhViea. 
'Strychmne is often reputed as a cardiac tonic, but views are 
iwy ‘conflicting regarding itd direct effect on the heart. Ex- 
“perittients show that the drug has no direct eflSed; on an isolated 
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perfused heart; in fact, it depresses it. It Is, however, held 
that the drus: does indirectly improve the heart beat through its 
stimulating effect on the medullary centres. The drug is un- 
doubtedly an emergent cardiac tonic, as when injected with atro- 
pine in threatening cardiac failure, it will almost immediately 
raise the tone of the organ and strengthen the pulse. Injec- 
tions of strychnine are useful in weakness of the heart in acute 
fevers, such as penumonia, influenza and diphtheria. It is held 
that the drug increases the blood pres.sure by its effect on the 
medullary centres and in this Avay improves the nutrition of 
the myocardium by improving the coronary circulation. 
Strychnine is also al useful respiratory* stimulant in chronic bron- 
chitis, pneumonia and emphysema. As a general tonic and sti- 
mulant of metabolism, stiychnine is nnriva.l;.d. As a tonic in 
cachexia and general debility, it should be given in very small 
doses. In convalescence from exhausting illness associated 
w'ith anaemia, strychnine is invaluable as a general tonic and 
hsematinic in combination with iron and arsenic. Strychnine is 
a tonic in the real sense of the word, in that it increases the 
tone of all stripped and unstripped muscle tis.sue in the body 
which is lowered after disease and other debilitating conditions. 

Alcohol. It has long enjoyed the reputation of being a 
good tonic. It is often used in cases of chronic debility and 
various wasting diseases. It has been shown that regular use 
of moderate doses of alcohol with meals promotes digestion, 
■increases appetite, checks waste, favours deposition of fat and 
so alcohol practicaMy possesses all the properties of a true food. 
It is a food in the sense that it is readily oxidised, yielding 
con^erable energy, which is only available for immolate em- 
ergency use and cannot be stored as a reserve for future use. 

Alcohol excites a psychic secretion of gastric juice and it 
can also prodnce a direct stimulant action on the fundus of the 
stomaclty causing an abundant secretimi or dilute gastric juice. 
Apart from being a digestive stimulant, it is also used as a res- 
torative tonic in urgent cases of fainting or threatening cardiac 
failuffe due to Ace*:, JhsamoiThage, etc. Hele it acts as a diffu- 
sihle stimulant re^eUdyidjUd thetiby increases the pulse tate, 
bleed pressure and 
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Alcohol is contained in various tonic wines sold in the 
market and is often prescribed for convalescing patients. It 
should always be given in small and frequently repeated doses 
even in health, as given in this way, it is completely meta- 
bolised. If larger quantities of alcohol are taken, its toxic 
effect over-balance any of the beneficial effects prodticed. 

Thyroid. The use of endocrines as tonics is of very 
recent origin. They appear to form a system which regulates 
the rate of metabolism, and the growth and development of the 
body. Thyroid is reputed to be the most powerful tonic of all 
the endocrine glands. It has been considered as the trigger 
gland of the body, which sets other endocrines to action. 
Besides its use in thyroid deficiency diseases, it is often pres- 
cribed as a tonic to neurasthenic patients, suffering from general 
prostration and in whom energy and apppetite are lacking. It 
is invaluable to convalescing patients and to fatigued subjects 
after long-continued strain and over-work. In tropics, due to 
the enervating inflitence ot the climate, such cases are frequent* 
ly met with and the drug in small doses has given most en- 
couraging results. It acts by increasing the rate at which 
energy is produced by the body. Administration of thyroid 
adds more fuel to the fire of metabolism in the body and the 
oxygen intake rises. The body-machine is geared at a higher 
level, and food normally used to supply the current demand for 
energy and stored as fat, is now’ used to yield more energy and 
only a small proportion is reserved for future use. Appetite 
is thus increased, patients feel more energetic and the gland 
now serves the purpose of a tonic in the right sense of the 
word. The drug should be prescribed in doses of i to 1 grain 
twice daily for this purpose for a period not exceeding a fort- 
night at a time. 

Arsenic. The drug is a true digestive tonic and when 
given in small doses (1/50 gr.) it acts as a stomadtic by its 
local' action (m the gastric mucosa. Wliten given before meals 
it stimulates appetite and aids digestioa by increasing the 
activity of salivary, peptic and intestinal glands. Medicinal 
Halses improve local circulation and nutrition of the tissues and 
increjase deposit of adipose tissue. As a general tonic in com- 
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binatiou with strychnine, it is of value in depressive psychoses 
of old age, and those that follott acute infections, such as in- 
flueura and typhoid fevers, in neurasthenia, hypochondria and 
melancholia and in cachexias of maladies like chronic malaria, 
svi>hihs, etc. 

Calcium. Calcium compounds have a great reputation as 
tonics. Calcium is a normal constituent of the body tissues 
and is indisi>ensable to the life of all organisms. The calcium 
content of the body is about 2 per cent, of its entire weight. 
The nerve and muscle cells require an optimum concentration 
of calcium for their proper functioning, and so calcium is the 
best tonic for the neuromusculai mechanism of the body. The 
compounds of calcium promote nutrition, impiove cardiac and 
vascular tone. In pulmonary tuberculosis, v.ltere the excretion 
of calcium is excessive, a prompt and adequate supply of the 
drug is essential and favours the process of healing of tuber- 
cular lesions. Calcium lactophosphate and glycerophosphate 
with cod-liver oil and ultra-violet therapy are very useful in 
rickets and malnutrition. Marked improvement is noticed in 
secondary anaemias w'ith combined therapy of calcium, iron 
and arsenic. Calcium should always I)e given along with para- 
thyroid for its efficient assimilation in the body and can be 
prescribed with advantage in all conditions of debility where 
the body metabolism is distinctly sluggish. 

Iron. Iron is a general tonic and a haematinic. It is a 
natural constituent of the body and is a food; the amount of 
iron necessary to keep a pm-son in nomial health is 1/11 to 
1/8 gt. daily. The tone of the nervods system is improved with 
iron therapy in cases of mental overw'ork, neurasthenia and 
neuralgia, because it stimulates the body metabolism. In 
combination with arsenic, strychnine and quinine, it is pres- 
cribed with benefit in all forms trf debility with or without 
anaemia, and where tjtere is a greneral lack of ttme in the 
tissues. In all conditions where there is loss of appetite ahd 
dldHjJffshness of body funcUons, iron tbera:^ is beneficial. The 
of iron as a htrsMtinic has b^ dealt with ttudqf 
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Phosphorus. Phosphorus is the tuurmal constituent of 
most tissues and it exerts a stimulating' influence, when 
administered in small doses, upon their nutrition. This is most 
marked as regards the nervous and the osseous system. Phos- 
phorus has been regarded as a useful tonic and restorative in 
neurasthenia or nervous debility, when the system is weakened 
by anxiety, overwork or sexual excesses. In anaemia, in 
combination with iron, small doses are said to be beneficial. 
Phosphorus is recommended as a restorative after typhoid fever, 
as it is believed to hasten the convalescence. In cases of chronic 
malhria, phosphorated oil is considered to be of •value. During 
medication by phosphorus, the patient should be watched for 
the first symptom of overdose. The drug should never be given 
in large doses and is not indicated where acute or inflammatory 
lesions are present. It should be given in form of alcoholic or 
oily solution. 

Phosphoric and hypophosphorus acids and their preparations 
are also useful as general tonic. It is stated that the morbid 
;(Jonditions iin whichl these are most beneficial, are those in which 
there is demineralisation of the organism with hypo-acidity of 
the urine. The lactophosphates and hypophosphites are simply 
convenient modes of administering calcium, potassium and other 
substances, while phosphorus acts as a stimulant to bone growth 
and not by its deposition in the bone. This difference between 
these salts and phosphorus should be clearly borne in mind. 

CARDI4C TONICS 

Physiological considerations. The circulatory system with 
the lungs may be regarded as a single functional system, which 
supplies oxygen to the tissues and removes carbon dioxide 
from them. They are efliciently controlled according to the 
needs of the body from time to time by a central and a local 
mechanism. The heart forms the central and the most impcn^nt 
organ in the system and continues functioning reguarly apd 
efficiently throughout life without ever resting. Normally, in 
a healthy adult, it makes on an average about 103,680 coutrac- 
a day, thoujfc these considerably vary in different stages of 
• mfe and in diseases. The capacity of muscular exertikWa dl au 

10 
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individual in health and the fate of the patient in disease, all 
depend on the condition of the heart. The heart is characterised 
by its unique properties — namely, autoniaticity or stimulus pro- 
duction, rhythmicity, excitability, contractility, tonicity and 
conductivity. 

Various theories have been advanced to explain the origin of heart 
beat. It is regarded that the initial stimulus leading to heart’s contrac- 
tion is inherent in the specialised contractile cardiac tissue as is 
evidenced by the fact that heart starts beating in the fcctus, in utcro 
even before the development of the nervous system. Embryologists 
hold that it is the primitive embr>’onic tissue in the pace maker of the 
heart that is responsible for the origination of the initial beat of the 
heart. The heart beat originating in the sino-auricular node, situated 
at the junction of the great veins at the base of the heart, passes as a 
wave of contraction over the musculature of the auricles. It then reaches 
the auriculoventricular node, where a little delav occur.s, but thence 
the wave rapidly passes along the specialised conductive tissue, namely, 
the bundle of His and the Purkinjie system. The wave of excitation 
is accompanied by a change in electric potential, which can be demons- 
trated by the string galvanometer. The interval between the commence- 
ment of the auricular and ventricular contraction is about 0.15 second. 
The contraction of the heart is then followed by an absolute refractory 
period, during which the cardiac muscle is incapable of further excita- 
tion. The heart recovers its power of excitability earlier than, the con- 
tractility and the duration! of the refractory period depends on the period 
of rest. The force of contraction of cardiac muscle and its oxygen con- 
sumption depend on the initial length of the muscle fibres. The efficient 
and ht powerful contraction of the left ventricle of the heart depends on 
an adequate inflow of the venous blood into the right auricle. Any 
increase in the amount of venous inflow will distend the chamber of 
the heart more and consequently will increase the oxygen consumption 
required to supply the energy for doing the extra work as a pump to 
maintain an efficient circulation for the body tissues. The heart has the 
first call of blood leaving it by the aorta and as much as 20 per cent, 
of the total output may enter the coronary circulation. Unlike voluntary 
muscles, heart can never enter into oxygen debt. Hence a deficiency 
in oxygen supply to its need will result in an accumulation of lactic 
acid definitely depressing and injuring the efficacy of this vital organ. 

A deficient coronary circulation will impoverish heart from lack of 
proper nutrition and the whole body will share the misery. 

T|ie heart has great reserve power to meet the demands of 
•emer^ncies and utilises only a fraction of it % its work, when the 
b<|kly is at complete rest. It has been found that the oxygen consuft})^ 
tUm dating <iomplele bodily teat is i litre per minute, a heavy meS?** 
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increases to ^ litre a minute and walking at the rate of tltree miles an 
hour increases it to 1 litre. An athlete with a large heart has im- 
mense reserve powers, his pulse rate is slow at rest, but the stroke 
volume of the heart is great, and hence the circulation volume is 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the body tissues. The reverse 
is the case with a non-athlete witti a small heart. I-Tis reserve power 
is small and is rapidly and easily exhausted after moderate exercise as 
manifested by the signs and symptoms of loss of compensation. I$ven 
ill some pathological hearts, the compensation is not lost, and the heart 
can still supply the oxygen needs of the body at rest. Clark states that 
in failure of the vasomotor mechanism, some injury to the cardiac 
valves, poisoning of the cardiac musculature and divSordered cardiac 
rhythm are the possible factors responsible for failure of circulation. 
In shock and other allied conditions, the capillaries lose tone due to 
paralysis by some toxin or local metabolites resulting in stasis of the 
blood in the capillary bed. The venous inflow and the filling of the 
heart become deficient, the organ beats strongly to compensate the 
situation but with no effect, the coronary circulation suffers, the heart 
lacks nutrition and ultimately a vicious circle is established, in which 
the whole system partakes. 

The action of the heart is also regulated b> two sets of nerves, 
namely, the sympathetic and the vagus. The sympathetic is the 
augmeiitor nerve of the heart, it increases the force of contraction of 
both the auricles and the ventricles, and the rate of conduction from 
auricle to ventricle. The vagus is the inhibitor nerve of the heart, it 
slows the heart, depresses the force of beat of the auricles and also the 
rate of conduction from the auricle to the ventricle. The vagus has 
a constant control over the activity of the heart ; the control is 
slight at two extremes of life and maximum in early adult life. The 
vagus also constricts the coronary arteries and the sympathetic dilates 
them. In spite of the regular and constant nervous control over the 
heart’s activities, the pace maker of heart has a natural rhythm, 
irrespective of any nervous control. 

lire demand of the tissues for oxygen varies from minute to minute, 
and this is regulated by the blootl flowing through the small arteries 
and tile arterioles. The distribution of the blood is so efficiently made 
that the organs, whose continous activity is most essential to the 
maintenance of life, receive the major share most promptly and 
regularly. The central nervous system deserves a foremost mention. 
Arrest of circulation in the brain only for a few seconds will result iii 
unconsciousness. The brain regulates the general supply of the blood 
to other orpns after ensuring a rich supply for itself. The body 
mec^nism is so adjusted that the demand for blood supply is met 
in/^ergent cases for some particular functioning organ at the expense 
•of the other. This is met with by a proper regulation of the arterioles 
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mostly by a central and a peripheral niechanisin. The arterioles are 
very richly sui)plicd with vasocoubtrictor nerves and by Ihcir action 
as well as by the vagal and vasomotor centres in the mednlla, the 
general blood pressure and the supply of blood to ditfereut organs of 
the body are determined. The arterioles supplying the most vital 
organs of the body, the constant activity of which is most essential to 
life, are not su])plied by tlie vasoconstrictor nerves. The velocity and 
pressure in the blood vessels decrease as they branch and become 
smaller, but remain considerable as far as the arterioles. The arterioles 
terminate in thin-walled capillaries, which perform rhytliiiiic contractions. 
At rest, only a small number of them dilate to carr>^ on the circulation 
to distant parts, while when an organ functionates, the arterioles 
supplying it dilate and a greater number of capillaries open, and the 
blood flow to the organ increases manifold. The normal circulation of 
the blood depends on the maintenance of a certain amount of tone in 
the capillaries and the veins, failing which the blood stagnates and the 
"heart does not receive adequate quantity of Woo* I to contract upon and 
to carry on its proper function. 

The splanchnic vessels are richly furnished with vasoconstrictor 
nerves, and next come those supplying the skin and the muscles. It is 
stated that the blood flow through the skin and muscles at rest is 
12-10 c.cm. per 100 grii. per minute, liver and kidney 70 c.cm., brain 
160 c.cm. and the endocrines 600 c.cm. 

Heart-failure 

The failure of the heart to maintain an elficient circula- 
tion in the body is not an uncommon comjdication in 
diseases. A knowledge of the remedial measures for the main- 
tenance of the heart’s action will, therefore, be very useful to 
the physician practising in the tropics. 

From the clinical point of view the following types of 
cardiac failures are met with : 

(1) Acute cardiac failure causing sudden death; it occurs 
in angina pectoris, ventricular fibrillation and coronary disease* 
Acute failure is also produced by chloroform, lightning or elec- 
trical shock. 

(2) Sub-aente cardiac failure occurs ‘in acute infectious 
diseases, e.g., pneumonia, typhoid, diphtheria, infiuen 2 a, etc, 

<3) Chronic cardiac failure usually odours in chronic *to 1- 
tular disease and myocardial lesions. ^ 
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In considerin(!f the treatment of heart-failure it should be 
remembered that the essential cause of heart-failure lies in the 
heart muscle. The physician should, therefore, focus his atten- 
tion on it with a view to avoiding further emlrarrassineut of the 
heart, and in order to promote the efficiency of the myocardium. 

The treatment of heart-failure may be conveniently des- 
cribed under the following heads: 

General management. When the heart is compen- 
sated, careful instructions should be given to the patient 
regarding his mode of life. It is of vital importance that he 
should have abundance of physical and mental rest in his daily 
life. Excitement, anxiety, worry and emotional strain should, 
as far as possible, be avoided. He should not have any physi- 
cal exertion that would give rise to breathlessness, palpitation, 
fatigue, a sense of tightness across the chest, or precoulial 
pain. At the same time a certain amount of graduated exercise 
is desirable. Walking on the plains is preferable to hill-climbing. 
When the cardiac affection is progressive, the amount of exer- 
tion must be correspondingly reduced. With regard to 
diet, the food should l)e nutritious, easily assimilable and not 
likely to cause indigestion. The fluid intake should be res- 
tricted. A carbohydrate diet is bulky and apt to cause flatu- 
lence, while a high protein diet increases the resistance in the 
peripheral circulation. The diet should, therefore, be a mixed 
one with predominance of the albuminous element. A careful 
search should be made for a septic focus, which should, if 
possible, be eradicated. The bowels should be kept open and 
regular. 

Drugs. The underlying idea of treatment with drugs should 
be, (a) to give rest to the heart as much as possible, (6) to 
improve the nutrition of the heart and thereby enable it to do 
more useful v’ork, (c) to increase the force of systole and 
prolong diastole, thus improving the efficiency of the con- 
tractions and lengthening the period of rest. There is a great 
deal of confusion as to what drugs ^ould be classed as true 
tonics to the heart. Ttie word 'cardiac tonic’ usually conveys 
Gift* suggestion that an increased * activity or tone is being 
Drought on slowly, but which is more enduring, while 'cardiac 
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stiinulant’ means a prompt but transient increase in the 
activity of the heart which is not enduring. Gunn (1928) 
suggests three possible definitions for those drugs which are 
used to combat failing ciiicnlation. “'Fiislly, a drug may 
directly or indirectly increase the output of the heart and under 
this most of the cardiac tonics are included. Secondly, drugs 
may increa.se the ‘minute output’ by some action on the heart 
or its nerve supply, and under this may be included such drugs 
as adrenalin, ephedriiie, atroinne, ammonia, etc. I.^stly, there is 
a class of drugs which will lie regarded as true stimulants, 
if they produce an increased ventricular pressure by a primary 
effect on the heart ojierating under the constant dynamic con-- 
dition.” It should be borne in mind that the idea of treatment 
of heart-disease is not to increase the frequency of a failing 
heart, because thereby the process of exhaitStion is hastened. 

During the compensated stage, no cardiac tonics are 
required. Tonics, sjich as iron, arsenic and phosphorus, may 
be taken from time to time; while in children, cod-liver oil, 
the syrup of iodide of iron are of special advantage. 

Digitalis. The most useful drug for failing compensation 
is digitalis. In the words of Mackenzie, “Digitalis, acting on the 
vagus, pulls the reins of the heart, acting on the heart muscle 
it is a most useful whip, at the same time providing it with 
food by improving the circulation. By slowing the heart it 
makes it regular and also this gives the heart an opportunity 
of resting, so secondarily improving the contractility, conduc- 
tivity and excitability of the organ.” 

Lewis writes, “The giving of digitalis to nnselected heart 
cases is much to be deplored. Those who regard digitalis as a 
cardiac stimulant, mistake its character; its chief action is to 
rest the heart. To the heart, foxglove is not tonic, but power- 
fully hypnotic. It controls the diastole of the heart : it extends 
the period of ventricular sleep.” 

There are two conditions in which digitalis is indicated: 
(1) Heart-failure, specially of the congestive ts^w, with cardiac 
dilatation, diminished contractility and tonicity of the heart 
muscle, anuria and an^ca. Mittal ca^, with wn^- 
loggtn^, and cases of auricular fibrillation, with a ventricumi 
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rate exceeding 80 per minute, react better than aortic cases. 
(2) Presence of a chronic auricular fibrillation with tachycardia, 
where heart-failure has not sui^ervened. Such cases may be 
kept going and heart-failure postponed indefinitely by adequate 
digitalis medication directed to maintain the ventricular rate 
beltow 80 per minute at rest. Provided congestive heart-failure 
is present, hypertension and aortic regurgitation are not contra- 
indications, as was formerly taught. The results, however, 
in the above two conditions, as well as in agina pectoris, are 
not always as favourable as in the mitral group. 

Patients put on digitalis for the first time, should go to 
bed and remain there until the reaction to the drug has been 
investigated fully. As a routine, the tincture of digitalis, 
biologically standardized, sliould be used. A usual and safe 
dosage for an adult is 60 minims of the tincture daily, by 
mouth. This may be given divided into two or three doses, 
diluted witli water, and not mixed with other medicines. A 
daily dose of one fluid drachm meets the requirements of most 
cases and, for the busy practitioner is simple to calculate and 
remember. 

According to Eggleston the average amount of the drug 
required to digitalise the human heart is 9/40 grain of the 
powdered digitalis or 21 minims of the tincture per pound body 
weight. In estimating the weight, the amount of fat and 
oedema must not be taken into account. In non-urgent cases, 
one-fourth of the calculated dose is given at once, one-fourth 
after six hours, and thereafter one-tenth to one-eighth of the 
total every six hours. But in urgent cases, one-third to one- 
half is given at once, six hours later one-fifth to one-fourth 
and after another six hours one-eighth to one-sixth. 

The Eggleston method of heavy dosage and rapid digitali- 
zation is reserved for the cases ‘in extremis’ and ^ould be 
adopted only where the patient can be examined at least twice 
every day.. Ordinarily, the daily dose of 60 minims of the 
standardized tincture shbuM be continued until either the 
^^esired slowing of the heart rate is obtained. Or, until nausea 
& diarrhoea appears. 
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In Europe and U.S.A., on the average, a total .dose of about 7 
fluid drachms in 7 days is required to get the reaction. In India^ 
however, the required dose is v'ery much higher due to rapid deteriora- 
tion and loss of potency of the drug in the tropics. Bose (1925) 
concluded: (i) The total quantity of the active standardised tincture 
of digitalis required exceeds 14 drachms given in 14 days: that is^ 
more than twice the dose must be given in India to obtain results. 
(iV) To obtain prompt results, this tincture should be used in doses of 
2 or 3 drachms per day for 5 days, {iii) Heart-failure with normal 
rhythm requires the same high dosage as with auricular fibrillation, 
and the response to digitalis is good. (Iv) The stage of optimum 
benefit with digitalis nearly merges into the stage of minor intoxica- 
tion. {v) With a good tincture, a dose of 30 minims a day can be 
given indefinitely without toxic eflects, because the same amount is 
daily used up in the body, (ui) Apart from the t 3 ^ical slowing of 
the heart rate and coupled beats, digitalis may, at times, provoke 
a sudden regular paroxysmal tachycardia of 190 beats per minute, 
which is dangerous to a failing heart. In Europe, more than 

50 per cent, of all cases of heart-failure have auricular fibrillation; 
in India, however, the incidence of auricular fibrillation is about 10 per 
cent, only, or less. 

In recent years Digitalis lanata has come into use. It is 
a potent source of glucosides, stated to he nearly 4 times as 
potent as D. purpurea, D, lanata contains four glucosides, of 
which the chief is lanadigin. It is only one- third as toxic as 
strophauthin ; it accumulates in the body more than strophaii- 
thin, but much less than the purpurea glucosides. Clinically, 
it is said to act more rapidly than any of the purpurea pre- 
parations, and the nature of action is similar. 

Recently, Bose has worked out the total dose required to 
produce the digitalis reaction, with the various tinctures, on 
the basis of one fluid drachm a dav, Di|{itfortis (P. D. & 
Co.) is the most i^oteiit of all, being 150 per cent, the 
standard laid down in the British Pharmacopoeia, and one 
obtains a reaction with six drachms in six days. Diginutin 
(B. W. & Co.) and Pandigal (Biersdorf) require a dose of 9 
drachms in 9 days, and are weaker preparations, but they are 
well tolerated in toxic gastritis. For intravsfliotis medication, 
IHgsxln (B. W, & Co.) is the most powerful, but i)and}ial 
and nativelles digitalln ampoulei are also useful; they are less^ 
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dangerous than strophanthin intravenously and in febrile and 
toxic hearts, are equally beneficial. 

Strophanthin. Stroi>hanthin has the same action as digitalis, 
the standard tincture (dose 2 to 5 min.) acts in i to 1 hour, but 
the effects are unreliable and it is often ill-tolerated. Stro- 
phanthin 1/250 grain intravenously is generally given in heart- 
failure to obtain immediate results. Caution has, however, to 
be exercised, as the drug sometimes behaves in an unaccount- 
able manner, loss of consciousness has followed an ordinary 
dose in a weakened patient. It should always be well diluted 
with 10 c.cm. of normal saline, and injected, very slowly, 
into the vein. In acute febrile heart-failure, sudden death 
has rarely occurred with intravenous strophanthin. 

Camphor and Its derivatives. Camphor is now-a-days largely 
used in the treatment of heart-failure, especially in chronic 
myocarditis with simple cardiac insufficiency. In typhoid and 
pneumonia it is considered as a valuable stimulant to the 
heart. With regard to its effect on the heart, no decisive 
and accepted proof has been obtained of any direct action 
on the organ. Given subcutaneously, camphor acts as a local 
irritant and reffexly stimulates the medullary centres. The 
evidence available suggests that it does not directly stimulate 
the heart, but like alcohol causes redistributiem of the blood, 
which will benefit the patient generally and the heart-beat 
particularly. It is now generally employed in doses of one to 
one and a half grains, dissolved in 1 c.cm. of ether or olive oil, 
and injected hypodermically. 

Among other camphor preparations ‘coramine* has been 
given in shock and cardiac weakness resulting from infectious 
diseases. It has a stimulating action on the central nervous 
system atid on the circulatory and respiratory apparatus. By 
the mouth 1 to 2 c.cm. the liquid may be administered and 
1 c.cm. of the ampoules may he given hypodermically, intra- 
muscularly or intravenoudy, aconding to the gravity of the 
situation. Cardiazol (Metrazol, pentamethylene tetrazol) is 
another general circulatory tonic acting similarly. Tablets, 
M*>‘gm., may be given by mouth or 1 c.cm. of solution in 
‘mponles may be given subcutaneously, 3 to 4 times daily. 
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Caffeine. Caffeine is a direct cardiac stimulant acting on 
the excito-motor area of the heart. It produces an increase of 
the pulse rate, but from the point of view of rational treatment, 
stimulation of the lieait alone wll be ot little value unless the 
circulation is improved as well ; its efficacy is, thereftwe, doubted. 
Caffeine sodium salicylate or caffeine sodium benzoate in doses 
of 2 grains may lie injected subcutaneously to produce sti- 
mulation of the heart. But this action is of relatively little 
value, because in a failing heart, the increase in frequency, 
leads to exhaustion. 

Adrenalin. It is a peripheral sympathetic stimulant. It 
augments and accelerates the cardiac licats ahd is one of the 
most potent therapeutic agents to resuscitate a failing heart. 
The action and uses of adrenalin are so well known that it is 
unnecessary to consider them in detail, but there are a few points 
alxiut its clinical use that are not well appreciated. Adrenalin, 
when given hypodermically or intravenously, especially by the 
latter route, causes vaso-constriction and raises the blood pres- 
sure, and consequently in damaged myocardium it ma> throw 
a sudden heavy strain on the heart and thereby do positive 
harm. The action of adrenalin is transient and, except in 
conditions where there is low blood pressure with feeble heart- 
beat, no permanent improvement in circulation is Iwought about, 
Ii has, however, been used repeatedly and often with success, 
in threatened or complete arrest of the heart, when that is not 
due to fibrillation. Intravenously, adrenalin acts almost 
immediately. The dose should be about one-fiftieth of that of 
the hypodermic dose, and there is no remedy available that 
bears comparison with it in such cases. Intracardiac adrena- 
lin to resuscitate the patient in cases of arrested heart-beat or 
in ansegthetic syucopy, has been useful in many instances. 
The dose of adrenaline by the subcutaneous route is i c.cm. 
or less. Dr. Hurst, of Guy’s Hosintal, states that 3 to 5 
minims is the optimum and effective dose even in severe 
spasms of asthma. Hurst finds that dose big li ^ .r t hgp } c.cm. 
causes shock, rigor, and profound bodily tremors and dejl^ 
slon for many hours after. Pm intravenous purposes, a dW 
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of 2 minims diluted with 2 c.cm. of distilled water, is given 
very slowly. 

Adrenalin is very unstable in neutral or alkaline solutions 
and in such solutions it is very readily cxidised to form inert 
substances. The solution trams brownish with age and the 
deterioration in potency is j)roportional to the discoloration and 
any solution thus discoloured is unsuitable for use. 

Ephedrine. Tlie vaso-pressor effect of this drug is now well 
recognisetl. It is u.sed by some clinicians to guard against heart- 
failure in pneumonia and influenza; J to J grain three times 
daily is effective in cases of low blood pressure. The advantages 
of ephedrine over adrenalin are that it can be given by the • 
mouth and protluces an action of much longer duration. The 
toxic effects of the dntg should, however, be borne in mind. 

Tlie author has shown that pseudo-ephedrine has a direct 
stimulant action on the myocardium. A tincture made from 
ephedra, which contains both ephedrine and i)seudo-ephedrine, 
has been used with success in epidemic drojisy, pneumonia, 
diphtheria, etc. ; the usual dose is 15 to 20 mins, thrice daily. 

Quinidine. The physiological action of quinidine has been 
fully disicussed under cinchona alkaloids. It has been employed 
in the treatment of persistent auricular filnrillation and flutter 
and also in ])aroxysmaI tachycardia, in the intervals between 
the attacks. According to Lewis, it diminishes the sino- 
auricular rate, increases the refractory period of the auricular 
muscle and diminishes the rate of conduction of impulses along 
the A. V. bundle. General toxic symptoms, cardiac failure and 
embolism may occur during the administration of quinidine. 
Quinidine is contra-indicated in: (1) quinidine susceptibility, 
(2) arteriosclerosis, (3) failure of compensation, (4) cardiac 
dilatation and hypertrophy, (5) marked valvular disease, (6) a 
history of embolism, (7) heart block and (8) endocarditis. 

A preliminary course of rest and of digitalis is advisable 
before administering quinidine. To obtain an effect on the 
heart the continued presence of the drug is necessary, and it 
should be given frequently. An average scheme for administra- 
tiqo would be : — ^A test dose of 0.2 gm. (3 grains) is given and 
.fH^peated in two hours. If there is no susceptibility to the drug, ‘ 
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begin tlie next morning with 0.2 gm. (3 grains) four to six times 
a day. If there is no effect in three days, the dose is raised. If 
the normal rhythm has not been restored by the end of the 
week, the drug will proliably not prove successful. In some 
cases the test dose alone may bring the nonnal rhythm. If 
successful, the dosage should be gradually reduced and the 
patient kept on a daily maintenance dose for some time. The 
drug is usually given by mouth in capsules. 

Glucose. It is a valuable agent in heart-failure. When 
given intravenously, after leeching or venesection, it acts as a 
food to the heart and stimulates the function of the kidneys. 
The details of therapy are given elsewhere. 

Cane-sugar is considered to be a valuable cardiac nutrient. 
In the body, it is first converted into glycogen and thence to 
glucose, and as such serves as a source of food for the heart 
muscle in conditions of prolonged strain in some acute fevers, 
as pneumonia, influenza, t 3 r]'>hdd as well as in cases of chronic 
cardiac failure. It is invaluable as a stimulant of body meta- 
bolism in various other morbid conditions, anaemia, a-dyna- 
mic varieties of rheumatism and in neurasthenic manifesta- 
tions of the neurotics, where the metabolic processes of the 
body are depressed. The average adult dose for the sugar is 
4-8 ounces a day. 

Oxygen. It has been found very useful in cardiac dis- 
orders with hypertension, arteriosclerosis, aortic insufficiency, 
etc. It is administered in form of oxygen bath, 90® to 95°F. 
(32® — 35°C). It lowers the blood pressure, and there is a 
coincident diminution in the size of the heart. These effects 
perrist only a few hours after the first bath, but after 15 to 
20 baths, very prolonged and even permanent physiological and 
therapeutic effects are obtained. They are contra-indicated 
where the blood pressure is much below normal, especially if 
associated with mitral defect and profound anaemia. 

Mof|dibie. In nocturnal dyspnoea in cardiac decompensa- 
ti(m, moTphiue is given in sufficient doses to. allow the patient 
to be cmnfoitable. The resulting absolute bodily rest is a 
rit|{||hi(dte to tile effectiveness ot cardiac stimulants. No other 
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remedy will thus alter the entire clinical picture of a dying 
case in a short space of time. 

There are but two contra-indications to the administration 
of morphine: (1) Progressive failure of the respiratory centre, 
(2) Suffocative oedema of the lungs with purulent bronchitis. 

Kidney disease is no bar to morphia, because mania, deli- 
rium and even convulsions of uraemic origin are often marked- 
ly relieved by morphine. Rarely, morphia may induce some 
cyanosis, but this is readily counteracted by the liberal and 
continuous inhalation of oxygen by a nasal catheter passed 
well back into the posterior nares. In fact, in the sudden 
crises of coronary thrombosis, morphia and oxygen are the two 
potent remedies, best administered simultaneously. 
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PART II 

HELMINTHIC DISEASES 

CHAPTER I 

GENERAL CONSIDERATION 

Worms are the oldest recoguised parasitic organisms which 
have seriously affected both man and domestic animals. From 
time immemorial, therefore, attempts have been made to eradi- 
cate them from the body by means of different dntgs. In spite 
of this fact it is only lately that the study of anthelmintic drugs 
has been taken up on scientific lines. In view of the fact that 
a very high projwtion of the huma'n race and a still higher 
proportion of domestic animals suffer from parasitic infec- 
tions, particularly in the tropics, and that many of these infec- 
tions are often severely injurious to the host, much attention 
has lately l)een paid to this subject and a great atlvance has been 
made in this important field of therapeutics. In the ])ast it has 
been taken for granted that because a remedy is active against 
one si)ecies of jiarasite it will be efficacious against others also. 
These parasites, how'ever, belong to several widely separated 
zoological groups and differ greatly in their anatomy, physio- 
l<;^y, habits and habitat. It is not reasonable, therefore, to ex- 
pect that any one drug will be effective in anything like an 
equal degree against such widely different organisms. From the 
therapeutic point of view parasitic worms may be divided into 
two main groups. 

(1) Those which live in the gnstro-intestlnal tract. Here 
it is desirable to give drugs which arc absorbed as little as 
possible from the gut, thus ensuring their contact with the 


For detailed information on this mbject the reader it referred to 
**AntlwIjmmiic8 and their uses" by Chopra atid "Chandler, 19ii8, from 
which thi* eection is largely, extraiited by kind permission of ‘the 
jpahlishert, Mesara. William ahd Wilkins Co., Baltimore. 
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parasites in maximum concentration and at the same time ex- 
erting a minimum effect on the host. The drugs are given 
by the mouth and recently some have been introduced directly 
into the duodchum. Hookworms, roundworms (ascaris), 
and intestinal flukes are fairly susceptible to these drugs ; tape- 
worms are moderately susceptible, and oxyuris, strongyloides, 
trichostrougylus, trichuris and others still hold out to a large 
extent against all efforts to dislodge them. 

(2) Those which live in the tissues of the body and cause 
somatic infections. Eor these extra-intestinal parasites, readily 
absorbable drugs are given which are more toxic to the para- 
sites than to the host. These drugs may be given by the mouth 
but are often administered by subcittaneous, intramuscular or 
intravenous injection. It is only in recent years that any 
headway has been made against such somatic infections and 
fairly effective remedies have been discovered for schistosomes, 
liver flukes, etc. 

The word anthelmintic is derived from anii — against, and 
helminthos — worm ; it is commonly applied to those drugs 
w’hich exijel worms from the gut but anthelmintics may be 
used against worms in the liver, bladder, connective tissue, etc. 
These remedies have been commonly but inaccurately divided 
into vermicides (vermes caeders) and vermifuges (vermes fugare). 
There is, however, no sharp line dividing vermicidal and 
vermifugal drugs, as very often the same drug may have a 
vermicidal and a vermifugal action according to the dose in 
which it is given. Some drugs such as santonin have an en- 
tirely vermifugal action as the parasites are expelled alive, 
while others like chenopodium are vermicidal. Male fern is 
classed as a vermicide though the tapeworms expelled are 
often alive. 

The qualifications requisite for an ideal anthelmintic are: 

(1) It should bo safe for the patient. It should be borne 
in mind that anthelmintic drugs, in general, are not toxic 
specifically to the worms alone, but in a greater or lesser 
degree, to all living cells; they may even be dangerous to the 
Ubst. It is, therefore, advisable tiiat a proper be 
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made by microscopic examinations of the stool, urine, blood, 
etc., before they are prescribed. 

(2) It should be effective in removing the particular kinds 
of parasites for which it is given. This depends on several 
factors such as location and species of parasite, the choice, 
dosage and purity of the drug used, the preliminary prepara- 
tion of the patient, administration of a post-purgative, dietary 
measures, etc. In spite of every precaution there are no 
anthelmintic drugs which have a 100 per cent, efficacy in safe 
doses for any species of parasites. Fortunately it is not 
essential to remove all the parasites as unlike bacteria or pro- 
tozoa, they do not, as a rule, multiply rapidly in the body. 
Expulsion of the majority of w’orms is usually sufficient to 
render the infection innocuous. It is well known that hook- 
worm infection is practically universally present all over India 
but the incidence of parasites in certain parts is so low that 
no untoward effects are produced. 

(3) Simplicity of administration. This is of little con- 
sequence in the treatment of individual cases, but when treat- 
ment has to be carried out in large labour forces it is of great im- 
portance, as it not only saves time and trouble but also expense. 

(4) The treatment should not be unpleasant and it should 
have as little after effects as possible. This is of importance 
when treating labour forces, as labourers will not take a drug 
with an unpleasant taste or one which produces disagreeable 
effects. 

5. The cost oi the drug should not be high. No ex- 
pensive preparation will succeed for use on a large scale as an 
anthelmintic, however effective it may be. 

Method of administration. All drugs belonging to this 
group are toxic not only to the parasites, but to the host also. 
Certain precautions regarding diet, dosage and prevention of 
absorption of the drug are necessary to minimise toxic effects. 
Anthelmintic treatment consists of three stages:— 

(1) The preparatioa of the pattent. In the old days 
starvation of the patient and a prelimii^ary purgative were 
comddeted essential, the idea beihg to get the alimentary canal 
ns'wnpty as posKd^le so that the drug could come into intimate 
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contact with the parasites. Starvation has, however, a weaken- 
ing: effect on the patient and renders him more susceptible 
to the toxic action of the drugs ; further, absoiption is in- 
creased from the empty intestines. A liquid diet for 24 to 48 
hours before treatment is usually preferred with a saline pur- 
gative the night before. The withholding of solid food leaves 
the intestine comjjaratively empty, so that the drug is 
less diluted and the preliminary purgative helps to clear away 
the coat of mucus which covers the parasites. The drug thus 
comes in contact w'ith the parasites in as high a concentration 
as possible. Some of the recently introduced anthelmintic 
drugs, such as chenopodium and carbon tetrachloride, are not 
only quite as effective when given w’ithout preliminary starva- 
tion and purging, but preliminary fasting and purging consider- 
ably enhances their toxicity for the host. With most anthel- 
mintics, except those used against the tapeworm, a light meal 
at noon on the day preceding the treatment, followed bj' a liquid 
diet consisting of milk or broth in the evening, a purgative at bed 
time and administration of the drug in the morning before any 
food is taken are all that is required. For tapeworm infection 
it is necessary that the drug should come into contact with the 
heads of the worms, othenvise the main body of the parasite 
is likely to break off leaving the head intact and in a few weeks 
the whole chain of segments is regenerated. The preliminary 
preparation is, therefore, essential here. Even with the most 
careful preparation the best remedies give only about 50 
per cent, of cures and without preparation the hope of success 
is much reduced. Strongyloides or trichostrongylus are also 
deeply imbedded in the intestinal wall and the preparation for 
treatment of these infections has to be very thorough. 

Absorbable fats are contraindicated with most of the 
anthelmintics used against the intestinal parasites, as thmr 
presence in the gut leads to absorption of these drugs. Many 
of the anthelmintic drugs, a.g„ carhop tetrachloride, thymol, 
are soluble in alcdtol and its presence in the gastro-intes^ 
tinal tract is liable to increase their abamption, thix* producing 
toxic effects. It is best, theMifore, tb foxbjid Its ust. Ear 
remedies which act updw the Hvar (s.g., earboft httriaddbtide) 

• 17 i 
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if this organ is well stocked with glycogen, it is relatively 
resistant and, therefore, a rich carbohydrate diet is indicated. In 
the case of drugs which are poisonous but very insoluble in 
water, a.g., thymol, the amount of water consumed should be 
cut down to minimum to prevent their solution and absorption. 
On the other hand, with drugs which are largely absorbed, and 
excreted by the kidneys, e.g., beta-naphthol, plenty of w-^ater 
should be given. 

A limitation of i)roteiii diet is said to be harmful to the 
parasites. Some foods irritate the parasites but this hardly 
amounts to anthelmintic action. Mechanical irritation with 
fibrous vegetables, seeds of figs, straw^berries, etc., and the 
husks of grain are said to have unfavourable effect on the 
worms. Condiments such as mustard, pepper, onion, garlic, 
spices, etc., w^ere recommended in the olden days as accessories 
to anthelmintic treatment. Although in vii » the anthelmintic 
power of drugs is enhanced by the presence of these substances, 
their value in the body is doubtful. 

The selection of a preliminary purgative depends on the 
nature of the anthelmintic to be given. In the case of thymol 
and carbon tetrachloride, oily purgatives should be avoided 
because these drugs are soluble in fats and the chances of 
absorption arc increased. Non-absorbable oils such as castor 
oil or paraffin oil are much less dangerous but even these are 
not recommended. In the case of drugs like chehox)odium, oily 
purgatives can be advantageously used. Chenopodium oil is 
readily soluble in castor oil and since it is a local irritant its 
dilution in non-absorbable oils is advantageous in preventing it 
from coming in contact with the mucous membrane in concer- 
tiation which will be injurious. Castor oil also neutralises the 
paralytic action of chenopodium on the intestinal wall. As a 
general mie, it is preferable to give saline purgatives because 
they do not fncrease the solubility of the drug, they create an 
orotic pressnre and a into the lumen of the gut, instead 
o!f away from it and taatly they tend to dissolve mnaxs and, 
^ expose the parasites to the action of the anthelmintic. 

iNK^nestUM nr sodinm sulphate or a combination nf 
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the two, in dose of one ounce of the saturated solution diluted 
to two or three ounces is recommended. 

2. The administration of the drug. The method of ad- 
ministration is determined by the drug prescribed. Water- 
soluble drugs, if they have not a nauseating taste, may be given 
in nater. Fat soluble drugs, like beta-naphthol and oil of 
chenopodium, if also water-soluble and absorbable, may be given 
dissolved in non-absorbable oils. Drugs which are poisonous 
after absorption in large quantities and which owe their safety 
to the fact that they are insoluble in water, e.g., thymol, carbon 
tetrachloride, should under no circumstances be given with 
fats. It is always safer to avoid the use of oils entirely with male 
fern. Carlxjii tetrachloride is insoluble in water and is danger- 
ous if dissolved in oil; it emulsifies when shaken vigorously 
with milk and the latter forms an excellent medium for its 
administration. Given in this way it becomes uniformly distri- 
buted in the stomach, and the burning sensation which it usually 
produces is reduced. For nauseating and objectionable-tasting 
drugs, e.g., chenoixKlium, filix mas, etc,, gelatiug capsules arc 
useful. Hard capsules should ahvays be used since soft gelatine 
capsules do not dissolve in the upper part of the intestine where 
the action is desired. Soft capsules are best used in the case 
of worms residing in the low'er portions of the gut, c.g., oxyuris, 
trichuris. 

Powdered drugs can be given in the form of pow^ders, 
cachets or tablets and they are often combined wdth substances 
which aid their action, e.g., santonin is combined with calomeb 
It is better to give some drugs such as oil of chenopodium, beta- 
naphthol, male fern, etc., in divided dose at intervals of half an 
hour to one hour as this insures a longer period of contact with 
the worms. Besides, if toxic symptoms are produced the next 
dose can be withheld. Division of doses is, however, disadvan- 
tageous when a large number of individuals have to be treated at 
one time. With drugs like carbon tetrachloride this method Is 
contra'-indicated as it is liable to promote absorption. 

Anthelmintics in the form of enemata are given for parasites 
residing in the large intestines and man;^ substances have been 
recotnmended for this purpose, sodium chloride, quassia. 
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turpentine, etc. The enema should be injected as high up into 
the colon as possible because often the parasites such as 0 K 3 niris 
are situated in the cjecum and in the neighbourhood of ileo- 
csccal valve It should be i)receded by a purgative and liquid 
diet the night before, and a preliminary washing out of the 
colon with soap and hot water on the morning of the treatment. 
Sometimes an anthelmintic given by the mouth is effective in 
this class oi infection- 

For parasites residing in the tissues, intravenous injections 
of drugs such as tartar emetic, emetine, etc., are desirable, 
or anthelmintics may be given by the mouth, e.g., carbon tetra- 
chloride for liver fluke infestations. For lung infestations drugs 
may be administered bv inhalation. 

3. Expulsion of the worms and the toxic drugs. A post- 
purgative may have to be msed in the case of some of the 
anthelmintics as they merely stupefy or par'd j ^e the worms or 
possibly merely irritate them and if they are not quickly swept 
out in this condition they may revive and obtain a fresh hold. A 
brisk purgative in these cases quickly washes them out from the 
intestines while they are still under the influence of the drug 
Some purgatives have an irritating effect on the parasites and 
the increase of peristaltic movements also helps in removing the 
unattached parasites. Some anthelmintics have a purgative 
action of their own,c.g., thymol, and with these, post-purgatives 
arc not neces«ary though they are often administered. One 
great advantage of a post-purgative is that it hastens the 
elimination of the anthelmintic after it has acted on the worms, 
and in this way absoriition and consequent toxic eftects, if any, 
'are prevented. 

The time at which a post-purgative is given is determined 
by the location of the parasites, e.g , for hookw’orms and ascaris 
situated irt the upper portion of the gut it may be given simulta- 
neously with the anthelmintic (which is an advantage especial- 
ly in carrying out tmas® treatments) or very soon after. For 
^peworms, situated lower down, the imst-purgative is tisually 
one hour after j fear oxyulWs and tridmris an interval of 
honra is nectiinary. It is often advisable to give another 
m thn sMond day of treatment, as it may eliminate 
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some of the worms which have succeeded in establishing them- 
selves temporarily in an unfavourable situation lower down in 
the intestine. 

Repetition of courses of treatment especially in case of the 
intestinal parasites, liver flukes, etc., should never be made in 
less than one to two weeks, to allow sufficient time for the 
Repair of any damage to the host, caused by the first 
course. Besides it is seldom possible to be sure that the 
anthelmintic has failed, in less than a week or even longer. 
In the case of treatment of tapeworm infection, even when 
failure is established by unsuccessful seatch for the head, it is 
advisable to w’ait until the parasites have had time to grow 
again, since the weight of the paralysed or killed worm may 
draw the head away or may bring it into a position where it 
is exposed to action of the drug later on. 

Criteria of cure. Disappearance of eggs or embryos in 
the faeces is the usual criterion of cure abd is applicable 
to all intestinal and hepatic flukes and nematode infections 
except oxyuris. Eggs deposited in the gut prior to treatment 
may possibly appear in the stool for a few’ days afterwards. 
Carbon tetrachloride and some other anthelmintics also have 
a tendency to inhibit production of eggs for a time, without 
necessarily killing or expelling worms; in the case of carbon 
tetrachloride this inhilation may be exerted for as long as 
tw’clve days. A re-examination of the stool should be carried 
out after that jjeriod, though a positive examination between 
the third and tw'elfth day of treatment conclusively indicates 
failure. Delayed cures are also effected in the case of hook- 
worm and possibly some of the other parasites; the eggs cease 
to appear and the worms are expelled a few weeks after the 
administration of the anthelmintic. This is due probably to 
the parasites being swept into unfavourable positions in 
the intestine where they persist for some time but even- 
tually lose their hold and are expelled. It should also be 
borne in mind that reappearance of eggs tw’o to three weeks 
after treatment, while it shows that a complete cure has not 
beep effected, does not mean that the anthelmintic has proved 
entirely useless. In the case of hookworms intestinal anthelmin- 
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tic$ often cannot reach the young worms which are hidden in 
the folds of the mucous membrane or between the villi or which 
have not reached the alimentary tract. The young parasites 
and even some of the old ones {e.g., strongyloides) may bury 
themselves in the mucosa, and may thus be out of reach of 
the drug. 

In the case of oxyiiris the search for eggs cannot be relied 
upon as a criterion of t'ure, since eggs are not consistently 
present in the stools hut only \^hen female worms become 
crushed or disintegrated. The entire stools should be searched 
for the adult living worms. Besides, reinfection not infre- 
quently occurs and oxyuris found in the stools a few 
weeks after treatment does not necessarily mean that the 
anthelmintic was ineffective. In the case of tapeworm the 
criterion of cure depends on the specie® involved. The 
common tapeworm of man (hymcnolepis) cati be detected by 
searching for eggs, but it may be several eeks after treat- 
ment that the eggs reappear. This is diie to the fact that even 
though the worms are not expelled the body is broken off just 
behind the head and it takes time for the segments to re-form. 
In the majority of tapew^orm infections much reliance cannot be 
jdacedi on searching for eggs; segments may be found in the 
stool but this lakes time. In the case of the tsenije also the 
body breaks off and it requires tw’o to three mohths before the 
parasite matures and segments reappear. 

In the ca«e of schistosome infection, eggs do not always dis- 
appear from the urine and fseces immediately after clinical cure 
since antimony compounds are lethal both to the eggs as w^ell 
as to the worms and the eggs w^hich are passed subsequent to 
the destruction of the adult parasites are dead eggs. Their 
condition can be determined at once by examining them under 
the microscope or by the hatching test ; this is carried out by 
washing them and putting them into w^ater when the majority 
of viable eggs hatch out in a few hours and the liberated em- 
brybs can be seen swimming about. In the case of Filaria 
it is not known how long the embryos circulate in 
blood if the pajreht worms are dead ; the criterion of cure 
ikmfm, to be wWked out. 
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Choice of anthelmintic. Under ordinary circumstances 
when environmental conditions are not suitable for the 
transmission of intestinal parasites, helminthic infections arc 
markedly reduced without any treatment whatsoever. The 
methods of disposal of human faeces are, therefore, more effec- 
tive in the control of the common human intestinal parasites 
than the use of the anthelmintics alone. For curative treat- 
ment, however, drugs are necessary. The anthelmintic drugs 
can best be classified into two main groups : — 

(1) Those which act on the cestodes or tapeworms; this 
is called the ccstode group, c,g,, aspidium, kousso, pome- 
granate bark, etc. 

(2) Those which act on the nematodes, called the nematode 
gioup. 

The trematodes come somew’here between the two 
so far as their reaction to anthelmintic drugs is concerned. 
They are susceptible to a greater or lesser extent to both 
groups and more so to those of the nematode group. Sahto- 
nin, chenopodium, thymol, spigelia, azadirachta, etc., are effec- 
tive against nematodes and flukes and they have a relatively low 
efficacy against tapeworms. 

Other factors in the choice of an anthelmintic in the 
selected group must necessarily depend on the indications for. 
* and contra-indications against its use, the particular kind of 
worm to be attacked, and convenience of administration. For 
example, carbon tetrachloride cannot be administered to people 
with cirrhotic livers, oil of chenopodium is contra-indicated for 
very young children or pregnant women, or beta-naphthol for 
people infected with malaria. Carboh tetrachloride is parti- 
cularly effective against necators, less so against ankylos- 
tomes and oxyuris, still less against ascaris, and practically 
useless against strongyloides and trichuris. The oil of cheno- 
podium is relatively more effective against both ankylostomes 
and ascaris than carbon tetrachloride ; santohin is highly effec- 
tive against ascaris but has no action on hookworms. It some- 
times happens that one drug fails in an individual and another 
succeeds. Sometimes combinations of anthelmintics are of 
great value, for example, carbon tetrachloride and chenopodium 
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mixture ; the combination of these two drugs is more efficacious 
than either drug given alone, and it is possible to reduce the 
dose of each drug thus rendering them safer. 

BIfect of temperature. Rivas (1926) pointed out that both pro- 
tozoan and metazoan intestinal parasites are killed in ten ii mutes 
by exposure to a temperature of 45 *C. and in a few minutes by 47 *C. 
He suggested iiitra-iiitestinal lavage with tiot water for parasites 
living in the small intestine and colonic lavage for those residing 
in the colon. Hall and {^hil linger (1926) experimented on dogs with 
water at temperatures of 47“ to 48“C. administesfed in quantities of 2 to 4 
gallons by means of a duodenal tube. They found that though 97.7 
per rent, of ascaris and 77 per cent, of hookworms were removed 
the tempeiatuies were loo high to be safe and many animals died 
of gastro-enteritis and pulmonary congestion. With lower temperatures 
such as 40“ to 45 “C. the mortality was less but Iho treatment was not 
so effective. This treatment cannot, therefore, be recommended in 
human beings. 

Experimental Investigation of anthelmintic drugs. The experi- 
mental work is difficult owing to the inipossibiliti of using artificially 
infected animals on a massive scale ns can be done with protozoal 
diseases. The effect of anthelmintic drugs can be tested) on parasites 
in vitro f but these parasites are difficult to obtain and to keep alive 
Sollmann (1918) employed earthworms for testing the action of anthel- 
mintic drugs in vitro and found that the drugs which are non-toxic to 
these worms are not likely to be active, while drugs which are lethal to 
them have possibilities of effective anthelmintic action. In some cases 
the toxicity to the earthworm runs parallel with their toxicity to parasitic 
worms, and a method of assaying these drugs with earthworms has been 
evolved. The worms are distributed into separate vessels containing 
carefully rneasnied volumes of liquid; a different an’ount of the drug 
to be tested is put in each, except in one vessel which is kept as a 
control. Tlie bchavumr of the worm is then noted. Extreme rcvstless- 
nesfi or spastu contractions indicate irritation— possibly vermifugal 
activity. Tlie time of death is noted and! the results are compared with 
•a similar series made with a standard preparation. Aspidium, cheno- 
podium, santonin, spigdia, etc., can all be standardised by this 
method. 

In vitro tests are, however, merely a preliminary step and must be 
followed by in vivo tests In most cases dogs respond to anthel* 
mintic drugs in much the same way as human beings though perhaps 
resistant; they are, therefore, particularly suited for 
anthelmintic ex^imentation. As a rule with most of drugs known, 
a wighmg 20 kilogrammes can be given the same dose as an average 
/ numan lieing, but this may not be so in case of all drugs. The 
eupmled by th^ drug ore carefully counted and the results are 
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compared with the number of worms still present on post-mortem 
examination. Darling and Smillie’s standard test treatment method is 
applicable to man. The drug is first given to a series of infected 
individuals and the worms which are expelled are carefully searched 
for and counted. Subsequently a full dose of an anthelmintic of known 
efficacy is administered, and the worms eliminated are compared with 
those expelled by the experimental drug. All these worm count methods 
are very laborious and they are not thoroughly reliable. The Mvorms are 
mostly expelled in the first 18 hours after administration of the rlrug 
hut elimination may continue for five days and, therefore, all stools 
during this period should be saved and examined; some worms may 
even be digested. 

Another method of determining the efficacy of aiitheliiiiiitic medica- 
tion is by making differential egg-counts before and after the treatment. 
In the case of uecators for example, the number of eggs produced by 
a female per day is fairly well known and the iiutnber of worms 
harboured can be roughly estimated by determining the average number 
of eggs per gram of fseces for a period of not less than three days. 
Such determinations made before the treatment and then a week or 
ten days after the treatment enable us to know the relative number of 
female worms eliminated. In most infections the number of males 
and females is roughly about equal. 

Correlation between chemical composition and anthelmintic action 
of drugs. The study of the chemical constitution of the active prin- 
ciples isolated from drugs has led to the synthetic production of im- 
portant compounds with marked physiological properties. Pharmaco- 
logists and chemists have been working together to find out what 
portion of the molecule is responsible for the physiological effects 
produced by a drug, and this has laid the foundation of the subject of 
correlation of chemical composition to physiological action of drugs. 
It is found that though in some cases a distinct relationship can f)e 
traced between these tw^o, in the majority of cases the relationship is 
very obscure and difficult to understand. Very small changes in the 
chemical constitution completely change the physiological action of 
drugs, e.g„ cocaine has strong local anaesthetic action while alpha- 
cocaine has none; 1-adrenalin is much more active than d-adrenalin. 
Changes in the chemical composition of compounds produce changes 
in their volatility, solubility, osmotic properties and diffusibility, and 
physiological properties are also altered. 

The study of the relationship between the chemical constitution 
and the anthelmintic action of compounds was first taken up by Hall 
and, Meyer Widgor (1917-18) but their work was interrupted by the 
War. Caius and Mhaskar made an elaborate study of a large numbet 
of anthelmintic drugs and attempted to correlate the efficiency of 
certain dtogs with certain of their chemical ronstitu^^nts. Some very 
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remarkable facts have been brought to light in connection with the 
anthelmintic action and toxic effects of these drugs 

(1) Hydrogenation of ?)enzene lowers the toxicity towards the 
parasites but raises the toxicity towards the host as is the case with 
menthol. 

(2) Total destruction of the benzenoid structure leads to the 
formation of non-aiithehnintic toxic compounds. 

(3) Kstcrifii ation oi the phennlit -hydroxyl group leads to the 
formation of non-anthelmintic non-toxic compounds, thymotal. 

(4) The mere presence of the phenolic-hydroxyl group does not 
always confer anthelmintic properties, c.g., iso-amyl-phenol or i&o- 
hutyl-phertol which contain it are both inactive. 

(5) The active anthelmintic principles in oil of chenopodinm (para- 
cymeiie, phellaiidrene, ascaridol) and thymol, contain free phenolic 
hydroxyl to which are attributed their anthelmintic properties. 

(6) Methyl alkyl appears to intensify the anthelmintic action of 
phenolic-hydroxyl, c.g., ti* ethyl-salicylate u is marked anthelmintic 
properties while other salic\lic acid compounds such as aspirin and 
salol are inert 

(7) Neither alcohol nor aldehyde groups have any anthelmintic 
properties. 

(8) The anthelniinlic activity of carbon compounds appears to be 
correlated with the chlorine content. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in the majority of cases the relation 
between chenneal constitution and their physiological action ivS not very 
clear. Change in chemical composition completely changes the physical 
properties of compounds. Their volatility, solubility, osmotic proper- 
ties, ionisation, etc., undergo a complete change and so their absorption 
into the system and the physiological effects produced are also modified. 
In the present state of our knowledge of the changes going on inside 
the 1*ody of a living cell, it is impossible to speculate further. 

INTESTINAL lltLMINTHlASlS 

In a general way parasitic worms fall into two groups as 
regards their reaction to anthelmintics ; the nematodes and 
flukes respond to treatment with one group of drugs, which 
are classed here as the nematode group, whereas the tapeworms 
respond very feebly to these drugs, but are actively attacked 
|3y an entirely distinct group, 'which we therefore refer to as 
the Cestode group. There are, however, some drugs which fall 
tinder both the groups. 
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1. Nematodes 

Oxyurb vermicularb or threadworms. These parasites not 
only infest the colon and rectum but the upper portions of the 
gut as well. The treatment, therefore, consbts of ; — (1) The re- 
moval of the parasites and the eggs from the rectum and 
perineum. This is done by giving high and low enemas first 
daily and later bi-weekly or weekly. The patient should be 
put in knee-elbow position and large enemata of 1 to 2 quarts , 
of tepid or warm fluid are slowly given. The solutions used 
are 1, 2 or 3 per cent, sodium bicarbonate, sodium carbonate, 
sodium borate, or sodium chloride and as much as 1 to 2 pints 
(0.5 to 1 litre) or more may be given. Three to 4 ounces (90 to 
120 c.cm.) of lime water arc sometimes added to each injection, 
or 5 per cent, solution of boric add may be given by itself. 
Soap water is a useful vehicle for oil of turjjcntine or oil of 
eucalyptus which are added in doses of 1 to 2 drachms (4 to 
8 c.cm.) or more. The following are also used : — A decoction 
made from eucalsrptus leaves ; 20 drops of benzene added to t 
pint of warm water or soapsuds; a decoction made by boiling 
one ounce (30 gm.) of chips of qua.ssia in IJ pints (750 c.cm.) 
of water boiled dowm to a pint (500 c.cm.) and strained ; 0.4 
to 0.5 per cent, of quinine solution; 15 to 30 grains (I to 2 
gm.) of salicylic acid to a pint of w'ater ; ferric chloride 4 
drachms (15 c.cm.) to a pint of water ; ferrous sulphate 4 to 10 
grains (0.2 to 0.6 gm.) in a pint ; papain 10 to 20 grains (0.6 
to 1.2 gm.) in a pint; hydrogen peroxide 1 in 5 to 1 in 10; 
vinegar diluted with 2 to 3 volumes of water ; naphthalene 15 
to 30 grains (1 to 2 gm.) in 100 c.cm. of water or 3 ounces of 
olive oil ; tannin in the form of an infusion or decoction of 
krameria, logwood, catechu, kino and tincture of aloes (drachm 
to the pint). 

In place of or following the enema, suppositories of 
ammoniated mercury, naphthalene, quinine sulphate or santo- 
nin may be employed. The perineum and anal folds (in 
females, the vulva and vagina) may be swabbed with t to 2 
per cent, phenol and dusted with boric acid or 5 to 10 per 
cent, boric ointment employed to prevent rdnfeetion. 
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To expel the parasites from the jejunum where they 
occur in large numbers, give calomel and sodium phosphate, or 
sodium sulphate or magnesium sulphate; santonin or thymol 
may also be given. 

Trichnris trichlura or trichooephalus dispar or whipworms. 
The measures used against threadworms are less effective 
against whipworms. The best drugs aie : — Santonin and 
calomel gr. 2 to 3 each; oil of chenopodium 5 to 15 minims 
(0.3 to 1 c.cm ) in the form of an emulsion ; oleo-resin of 
aspidium; thymol 15 grains (1.0 gm.). The number of doses 
to be given depends on the effects produced on the patient. 
The drug should always be followed bv a purgative. The 
stools must be repeatedlv examined and tieatment repeated 
until no parasites are found 

Ascaris lumbrlcoides or roundworm. Infection with these 
parasites is very prevalent in many insanivary tropical countries 
and it is often associated with ankylostomes They may give 
rise to intestinal obstruction, x>erforation of the intestines, 
intraperitoneal abscess, ileus and meningitic symptoms. The 
drugs commonlv emidoyed arc santonin, oil of chenopodium 
and spigeha Santonin and oil of cliehopodium arc twually 
effective. The day before the treatment a saline purgative such 
as sodium phosphate or sulphate or magnesium sulphate may 
be given. At l)ed time the bowel is washed with a soapsud 
enema. The following morning the anthelmintic is given in 
divided doses. Santonin usually combined with calomel is given 
at night followed by a saline the following morning. It is 
advi'‘able to repeat the treatment after a week or two to make 
sure that all the worms have been expelled. 

Anhylostoma duodenale and necator amerioanns (hook- 
worms) and strongyloides. Infestation with necators is co^mmon 
in Southern India ; in northern parts of India ankylostoma is 
common ; infections are generally of mixed types. Milder 
infestatimis such as those containing 100 to 500 eggs per 
gramme of fasces are harmless. Experience? workers say that 
nbout 100 worms are required to produce any pathogenic effects 
and 500 to 1,000 worms must be present for at least six months 
Ip produce w^l marked symptoms ; 3,000 to 4,000 may he present 
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when severe degrees of anaemia exist. The other school holds 
that a small number of worms such' as 10 or 20 may affect 
general health and working power, they therefore advise hole- 
sale tteatmeut. Infections are present both in troi)ical and 
subtropical zones all over the world. In India the heaviest 
infestations are found in places which experience heavy rain- 
fall, a.g., Assam, Burma and Malabar, and moderate ones in 
Bengal, Behar, the United Provinces and the Southern Bombay 
coast. Eighty to 100 per cent, of infections occur in the country 
and 91 per cent, in the urban areas with an average only of 
10 worms. Carbon tetrachloride, tetra-chlorethylene, thymol 
and chenopodium are given (see description of these drugs). 
After an interval of a month the stool should be examined 
and if ova are found the treatment is repeated. 

Strongyloides often occurs in association with hookworms 
or independently; this infection is commonei in the Punjab 
and Rajputana. The females burrow into the intestinal wall 
and are difficult to dislodge. 


II • Cestodes 

A number of species of cestodes infest man, but only 
four are important: TcBtiia saginata or the beef tapeworm 
occurs all over the world. The heaviest incidence has been 
recorded in North China. T. solium, the armed or pork 
tapewonn enters the body through eating pork, the cysti- 
cercus stage (C. cellulasce) being found in various parts of 
the body including the heart and brain. Diphyllabothrium 
latum or Tcenia lata, is the broad or fish infesting tape- 
worm which causes profound debility and anaemia. It is a 
common infection in Canada and Northern Europe. Hymeno^ 
lepis nana or T, nana is a small tapeworm occurring in man and 
rats in warm countries in many parts of the world. It is wide- 
spread in India. H. duninuta is another allied .spepies. Pre- 
vention of infection in all cases should be attempted by thorough 
cooking of all contaminated meat ; the food should be prevented 
from contamination by faeces of rats, mice, cats or dogs. 
Proper disposal of fasces is necessary to prevent spread of 
infestation. 
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The preliminary preparation of the patient in case of tape- 
worm infection must be thorougfh. The routine of treatment is 
described under aspidiitm. The patient should keep in bed 
after taking the drug. The stools should be passed in a chamber 
pot half full of water so that the worm can be recognised; 
this shoiild be examined carefully to see if the head has 
been x^assed. In case the head is passed no more anthelmintic 
should be given but the stools should be watched to make sure 
that there is not a multiple infestation. If only segments 
have been passed the treatment should be repeated in full after 
IG to 14 days. If there is doubt about the expulsion of the 
" head, it is best to wait for 8 to 10 weeks, watching the stool 
in the meanwhile for reappearance of segments. If no ova or 
segments can be detected the head has been expelled. If 
T. solium is found, prompt treatment bHould be given since 
there is danger of cysticercus infection. 

The cestode group of anthelmintics incKvlcs the phloro- 
glucinol series, t.e., male fern which is entirely successful in 
dwarf tapeworms, and also kousso and kamala; pomegranate 
bark or its active principle pelleticrine w’hich should be 
employed when male fern fails ; the active principles of areca 
nut (arecoline) ; peps or pumpkin seeds are remedies against 
T. saginata. Other less important agents are cocoanut, butyl- 
chloral hydrate, oil of turpentine, brayera, etc. 
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ANTHELMINTICS ACTING ON CESTODES . 

MALE FERN AND ALf JED DRUGS 

ISlale fern, Kousso and Kamala arc the three important drugs 
included in this group. All these drugs, though derived from 
different sources are intimately related to each other from a 
chemical as well as from a pharmacological point of view. 
The active principles in all are chemically allied bodies, Le., 
derivatives of phloroglucin. 

ASPIDIUM (MALE FERN) 

Synonyms: — Stipides aspidii, Radix Filicis Maris, Sweet 
brake. 

This is one of the oldest anthelmintic drugs known 
and was used by the ancient physicians, Pliny and Galen. 
Aspidium filix mas and Aspidium marginalis are the tw^o well- 
known varieties of ferns which are recognised in the British and 
United States Pharmacopoeias. They both contain the same 
active principles, but the former yields smaller quantities of 
the rhizome. Several other ferns such as A, spinulosum and 
A. dilaiatum growing in Europe and A, anthelminticum grow- 
ing in South America contain similar active principles and 
properties. The rhizome and stipes of Dryopieris filix mas 
(I/inn.) Schott (Kara. Polypodiaceae) are chiefly used. 

Chemical composition. The chemical nature of different consti- 
tuents of the rhirome is not quite clear. This is due to the fact that 
most of the compounds are unstable bodies and undergo chemical 
changes even in the dry rhizome. The active principles are a number 
of non-nitrogenous substances the more important of which are as 
follows /Wworon 5 per cent., fiUcic acid 2 to 4 per cent., and smaller 
quantities of aspidin, ospidinol and iilicic acid. In addition there ate 
tannic acid 10 per cent.; inactive filicic anhydride (filiciu) produced 
in old specimens by transformation of filicic acid, 19 to 31 per cent ; 
a green fix^d oil 6 to 7 per cent. ; a volatile oil 0.02 to 0.04 per cent. ; 
an uncrysHUisable sugar, 11 per cent.; resin, starch, and wax. 
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The active substances are compounds of but 5 ’ric and isobntyric 
acids with pliloroglucin and its homologues. They are insoluble in 
water and soluble in fats and oils. The essential oil is light yellow in 
colour and gives it its peculiar odour. The poor absorption from the 
gut is dependent on the insolubility of the active principles in water, 

Filicic acid or filtcin occurs in two forms, (1) a crystalline inactive 
form and (2) an amorphous form w^hich is said to be mainly responsible 
for the therapeutic activity of the drug. The crystalline form is the 
lactone of the active amorphous form and the latter readily changes 
into the former. This is the reason why the rhizome and its prepara- 
tions deteriorate so quickly. 

Pharmacoiogical action. Straub has shown that the active principles 
of male fern are ijowerful poisons to smooth muscle and they also 
attack striated muscle. This quality of the drug probably accounts 
for its vermicidal action on the tapeworm. In vitro experiments show 
that non-striated muscle of invertebrates such as molluscs, annelids, 
echiiioderms, crustaceans, etc., is very sensit^’/e to filicic acid t>odies 
and js rapidly paralysed' by its direct action on the niuscle fi!>rcs. 

Internally, filicic acid has a strongly irritant action on the gastro- 
intestinal tract and may produce vomiting and blot A - tabled diarrhoea, 
and in excessive doses collapse and death. The irritation of the gastro- 
intestinal tract sets up reflex uterine contractions. It should not, 
therefore, be given to pregnant women. The liver is affected even 
after moderate dose producing bilirubinaemia, large doses may pro- 
duce jaundice and cirrhosis of the liver. The heart muscle is depressed 
and the beats are slowed and weakened. The spinal cord is stimulated, at 
first producing twitchiiigs and with large doses convulsions occur; 
later, ascending paral>sis of the spinal cord sets in, and death occurs 
from failure of the respiratory centre. Small amounts of the active 
principles are absorbed from the gut and fllicic acid and its decomposi- 
tion protlucts are excreted by the kidneys. 

Principles of administration of Filix Mas. The fresh 
ethereal extract is usually administered in dosage of 10 to 30 
nunims every half an hour iu capsules till the full dose is 
given; a grain of calomel may be added to each capsule. It 
may also he given in an ounce of milk with the yolk 
of an egg or some flavouring agent such as cinnamon oil or 
chloroform water, to conceal .its nauseating taste. Two to 10 
minims (0.1 to 0.6 c.cm.) of chloroform are said to its 

efBcacy. The oleoresin is given in a 30-grain dose (2 gm.) to an 
adult and 7^ te 15 grains (0.5 to I.O gra.) for a child. It is best 
gl^en in divided d<»s«s 10 to 30 minutes apart, the last dose 
'btefig followed yn il' to I hour by a full dose of inaghesium 
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'Sulphate. Pills coated with keratin are preferred by some. 
Clayton Lane and Low reconunaid the following method of 
■administration of the drug: liquid diet for two days; calomel 
or a saline purge in the afternoon of the second day; a cup 
•of black cofiFee the next morning (third day) ; then one capsule 
containing 30 minims of the liquid extract at intervals of i hour 
till three such are given. A drachm of brandy with 15 minims 
(1.0 c.c.) of chloroform may be given with the first dose, to 
prevent vomiting. A saline aperient (Epsom salts, Carlsbad 
■salts or sodium sulphate) is given two hours after the last dose, 
to wash out the parasites and the drug. 

In treating cases with the extract of male fern, three 
things are essential : (1) The alimentary canal should be pro- 
perly prepared for the reception of the drug. The head of the 
parasite is imbedded in the intestinal mucosa between the 
villi, and unless the bowel is empty the drug does not reach it. 
(2) The extract, if used, should be fresh. This is important 
•as the power of the extract to retain its potency is uncertain. 
The active principles of filix mas are easily destroyed and it 
has been noticed by several observers that the dried rhizome 
of the male fern gradually loses its activity on keeping. The 
extract should be made from specimens that have not been 
kept for more than a year. (3) The post-purgatiYe given 
should be a powerful one, so tliat the head of the worm loses 
its hold and is expelled from the intestine. 

All stools passed for 24 hours after treatment should be 
saved and passed through a fine sieve to search for the presence 
of the scolex or the head. If the head is not found, cure has 
not been effected and another course of treatment will be 
necessary. In such cases, treatment might be repeated after 
•an interval of 10 to 15 days following the first course, as the drug 
undoubtedly has a cumulative toxic effect. The possibility of 
there being more than one worm diould be borne in mind and 
this can usually determined by piecing together the expelled 
.segments. 

Anthelmintic effects. The older pb3>^cin])s used this drug 
•against all forms of helminthic infe^tionsi, but recent work has 

18 
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shown that it has little value against ascaris, hookworms and 
other nematodes. Against whipworms (trichuris) a small dose 
of the extract (H drachm) daily 2 to 3 days in succession and 
repeated after an interval of 10 days is effective. It is useless 
in schistosomiasis, somatic tseniasis, etc., although the drug 
is said to have some effect against liver flukes. On the cestodes 
the drug has almost a specific effect though failures are not 
uncommon. The failures recorded arc mostly due to the poor 
quality of the drug obtained from the market and the careless 
preparation of the patient. Rarely, the parasites themselves 
show extraordinarv resistance to the drug and cannot be 
expelled even after 5 or 6 treatments. 

In Europe and America, filix mas is commonly used 
against lamia or diphyllobothrium. If the patients are properly 
prepared according to Lane and Low’s method, 50 per cent, 
of cases of Tamia saginata infections are cured with a single 
treatment. It acts on Hymenolepis nana as well as the large 
tsenias, but as the former are small and are embedded in the 
mucus it is difficult for the drug to reach them. The rarer 
tapeworms of man, e.g., Dipylidium caninum, Hymenolepis 
diminuta and Bertiella satyri which are not normal human 
parasites, are more easily expelled than the species which have 
adapted themselves to the human host. 

Signs and symptoms of poisoning. Male fern was former- 
ly considered to be a harmless drug in man but recent ex- 
perience has shown that it is very toxic and deaths have 
been reported from its use. Toxic doses vary within wide 
limits depending on the active principles present and also on 
the resistance of the patient. Anaemia, debility, old age and 
inffincy are predisposing factors to poisoning. The presence 
of (atty substances in the gut increases absorption. Toxic 
ssunptoms are likely to occur after 2 to 2| drachms (8 to 10 gm.) 
of the extract, but severe poisoning has occurred after 1 drachm 
(4 gm.) given in a day. More than 2 drachms should never be 
given in 24 hours. 

The chief symptoms in these rases are headache, vertigo 
and hilirubinaHnia ; slight jaundice frequently occurs. In 
moderatlely severe doses the symptoms are those of gastro-en- 
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leritis,e.^., vomiting, abdominal pain, blood-stained diarrhoea ; 
headache, dizziness, shortness of breath, dimness of vision or 
yellow vision and sometimes amblyopia may be present. The 
patient becomes dyspna'ic, looks drowsy and feeble. The kid- 
neys are irritated and albumin is often present in the urine. 
Haemoglobinuria and haeniatujia rarely occur. In very 
severe cases the patient becomes delirious, gets severe cramps 
and violent convulsions ; he loses consciousness, respiration 
becomes slow and shallow, the pulse weak and imperceptible and 
there is marked cyanosis. Convulsions are followed by mus- 
cular relaxation, immobility of pupil, and abolition of reflexes 
are common. Optic neuritis resulting in temporary or even 
permanent blindness has been observed. Death occurs from 
respiratory failure, or paralysis of the heart. 

Treatment of poisoning. In treating cases of male fern 
poisoning, the stomach and the intestines should be evacuated 
at once. A quickly acting purgative such as magnesium 
sulphate or citrate may be given at once. Such purgatives 
as castor oil or crotdn oil should be avoided. Demulcent 
drinks should be given if diarrhoea and vomiting are 
present. The patient should be kept strictly in a recum- 
bent posture, for there is danger of cardiac failure, and he 
should be kept warm. Cardiac stimulants, such as aromatic 
spirit of ammonia, spirit of ether or camphorated oil should 
be administered. If collapse occurs, give injections of pitui- 
Irin, adrenalin or ephedrine. Convulsions if present should 
be controlled by inhalation of chloroform or ether ; bromides 
may be given. If paralysis is present, give atropine or strych- 
nine. Alkalies may be administered if haematuria is present. 

Precautions and contra-indications. Preliminary prepara- 
tory measures should not be carried to extremes and starvation 
is not indicated ; the patient should be given a light diet and a 
preliminary purge. The administration of the extract should 
be followed up by a strong active purgative, so that it is eli- 
minated from the gut without delay. Under no circumstances 
oily cathartics like castor oil, which facilitate absorption of 
the drug, should be given, for in 57 per cent, of cases severe 
poisoning has occurred subsequent to its administration. Other 
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solvents such as fats and alcohol should be avoided. A rapidly 
acting purgative such as magnesium sulphate, should be 
administered. Compound jalap powder, senna or calomel may 
be given previously or along with the drug. Weak and 
emaciated patients are not suitable cases for the administration 
of the drug. The drug is con^a-indicated when ulceration of 
the stomach and duodenum is present because of its irritant 
action and the liability of greater absorption from the ulcerated 
surface. It should also not be given in pregnancy, affections of 
the heart, liver and kidneys. 

Preparations. 

Extractum fillcis liquldum (B. P.) is prepared by ether extraction 
and contains not less than 20 per cent, of filicin. Dose 45 to 90 minims 
(3 to 6 c.cm.) ; as much as 2 drachms may be qiven.. The extract loses 
its activity on keeping. The specimen of a gooi active extract is dark 
green in colour, while an extract which has turned brownish >ellow and 
has a crystalline deposit at the bottom has deteriora*.^ 1 As the extract 
has a very disagreeable taste and smell it is often given in capsules 
containing 16 minims each. Yeo gives capsules with one grain of 
calomel each. Haustus fUlcIs liq. is in use in many hospitals. It 
consists of liquid extract of Blix mas one drachm, S3rmp of ginger one 
drachm, tincture of quillaia } drachm and peppermint water up to one 
ounce. 

Oleoresina aspidium (U S P.) made by percolation with ether, is a 
solid substance and does not deteriorate so rapidly as the liquid extract. 
Dose 30 grains (2.0 gm.) once a day. 

Fllmaron is soluble in ether, alkali, and sparingly in alcohol. Dose 
10 to 15 grains (0.6 to 1.0 gm.). 

Amorphous Bllcic acid. Dose 8 to 15 grains (0.5 to 1.0 gm.) in a 
capsule. 

KOUSSO OR CUSSO 

Kousso is the dried female flowers of Hagenia abyssinica 
also known as Btayera anthelmintica, family Rosacese. The 
plant grows in nortli-eastern part of Africa and is cultivated in 
Abyssinia. It has been used as an anthelmintic from very 
ancient times. The entire panicles of the pistillate flowers 
collected after pollination, and dried in the Sun are most suitable 
for vermicidal purposes* Only the panicles are official in the 
^Slliarmacoporia. Kousso has no odour but has a bitter acrid 
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taste. The drug loses its activity by ageing and, therefore, 
should be used as fresh as possible. 

Chemical composition. Kousso is composed ot two distinct parts: 
(1) the glands of the flower panicles containing the active principles 
and (2) sharp microscopic hairs which arc mechanically irritating to 
worms and to the gut. The active constituent of kousso is kosotoxin 
which is a pale yellow, amorphous powder, insoluble in water but 
soluble in alcohol and ether ; it melts at 80*^0. By caustic alkalies it is 
converted into kosin or koussein (brayerin) which occurs in yellow 
rhombic crystals insoluble in water but soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
benzene and has a bitter acrid taste. Besides these it contans a volatile 
oil, resin, tannic acid, oil and gum. The commercial koussein is a 
mixture of various principles. By the action of zinc dust and sodium 
hydroxide kosin is split up into isobutyric acid and phloroglucinol 
which brings it closer chemically to anthelmintic ferns. 

Pharmacological action. Kosotoxin is a protoplasmic poison. In 
frogs it acts like curare and paralyses the motor nerve endings of the 
striped muscle and Anally the heart. In mammals, it stimulates the 
medullary centres. Both tajieworms and ascaris die when exposed for 
30 minutes to an infusion of kousso. 

Therapeutic uses. Kousso is used as a taeniafuge and is 
said to be the safest among this class of drugs. Its efficacy 
depends on its freshness. It is equally effective against all 
species of tapeworms and has also been used against ascaris. 
Koussein in small doses is preferable to other preparations. 
Usually 15 to 60 grains (1 to 4 gm.) are given in a capsule in 
divided doses hourly or half hourly, in much the same way as 
the oleoresin of male fern. The last dose is followed by a purga- 
tive. The usual dose for an adult is 2 to 4 drachms (4 to 8 gm.) of 
the powdered flowers. No fasting on the previous day is 
necessary. The drug is given in the morning on an empty 
stomach after the bow^els have been moved, and no food except 
clear soup or weak tea are given till the worms are expelled. 
The infusion may be given in doses of 8 ounces (250 c.cm.) 
at once, or divided into 2 or 3 portions. As a rule, no after 
purgative is necessary, but if the bowels do not move a saline 
purgative should be given. Kousso is both a tseniacide and a 
taeniafuge, the latter property is dependent partly on the purga- 
tive action of the active principle and partly on the numerous 
fine pointed hairs which irritate the worm and drive it out. 
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Toxic effects. Kosotoxin is a toxic drug, 1 tngm. being 
fatal in a frog and 50 mgm. per kilo, in rabbits, dogs and cats. 
The lethal dose in man is not known. Moderately large doses 
produce nausea, vomiting and faintness; purgation usually 
begins after an hour. Larger doses produce gastro-intestinal 
irritation with continued vomiting and violent purgation. If 
the drug is absorbed there is headache, vertigo, mebtal disturb- 
ance, precordial pain, dyspnoea, painful micturition and some- 
times convulsions. 

Kousso and its preparations are contra-indicated in 
pregnancy, debility, and organic diseases of the heart and 
kidneys. 

Preparations. 

Powdered dried panicles of the pistillate flower is given in doses of 
2 to 4 drachms (8 to 16 gm.l. 

Kosin (N. O.) is a yellowish bitter crystalline' umss. Dose 7 to 15 
grains (0.45 to 1.0 gm.) repeated every half h Mir till 4 dose.s have 
been given; last dose followed by a purgative. 

Infusion brayeras or infusion of kousso is prepared bv pouring 
1,000 c.cm. of boiling water over 60 gm. of powdered braver and allow- 
ing it to stand till cool It is given without straining. Dose 6 to 10 
ounces (190 to 800 c.cm.). 


* KAMALA 

Synonyms :—Rottlera, Kameela, Reroo 

Kamala is a purplish-red or brick-red powder derived from the 
glands and hair of the fruit of Mallotus phiUppinensis, an evergreen 
tree l>e1onging to the Ruphorbiacese or spurge family. Tt has long 
been used as a tajniacide in India and at one time had gained a 
considerable reputation os an anthelmintic and was included in the 
British and TTnited States Pharmacopoeias. Further experience, how- 
ever, showed that its action was uncertain and it was, therefore, 
discarded. 

Active principles consist of: — (1) a brownish-red resin or resinoid 
rottlerin (mallotoxin) which can be easily converted into methyl 
phloroglttcin It is probably the same as kamaline. (2) Iso-rottlerin 
is probably impure rottlerin. Besides these, there are resins, starch, 
traces of a volatile oil, oxalic and citric acids. Powdered kamala is 
given m doses of 2 to 8 drachms mixed with milk, curds or honey. 
The drug met with on the market is often adulterated with ferruginous 
send, red brick dust, ferric oxide, dved starch, etc. 
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Action and uses. The drug irritates the gastro-intestinal tract and 
•even iti therapeutic doses produces considerable nausea and increase of 
peristaltic movements of the gut. It has thus a purgative action. 
Irarge doses produce gastro-intestinal irritation and set up vomiting 
and violent purging. 

The chief advantage of this drug appears to be that it can be 
safely given without any preliminary preparation of the patient; no 
post-purgative is necessary. It is much less efficient against tapeworm 
than male fern. It is useless against hookworm, ascaris and whip- 
worm, ll is a mild drug and is only indicated in children and debili- 
tated individuals in whom extract of filix mas is not advisable. 

Kamala is also applied externally in 10 per cent, lotion and 
ointment for scabies and other parasitic affections of the skin. 


OTHER ANTHELMINTICS 

Pomegranate or granatum.^ The bark of the pomegranate tree, 
Punka granatum Linn. (N. O. Lythraceae), has been employed as an 
anthelmintic in India from time immemorial and was used 1^ the 
Komans. Both the root bark and the stem bark have been used but root 
bark is preferable inasmuch as the alkaloidal content is greater than 
that of the stem bark. 

Chemical composition. The active principles of the bark are 4 
alkaloids : (1) Pelleticrlne or puntcine, the most important of the group, 

IS a colourless volatile liquid which turns dark on exposure. It has a 
1)oiling point of 195®C. (2) Iso-pelletierine. Only these two alkaloids 
are supposed to possess activity against tapeworms. (3) Methyl^pelle* 
tierine closely resembles pclletierine and (4) Pseudo^pelletierine also 
known as methyl granatine. The last two alkaloids are inactive. The 
mixed alkaloids were put on the market under the name of pelletierine 
'(the names punicine, isopunicine, etc., have been adopted for the pure 
alkaloids). The bark also contains puni-cotannic acid which has a 
tseniafugal action, and it renders the alkaloids insoluble and prevents 
iheir absorption from the gut. The sulphates of the alkaloids are soluble 
and are readily absorbed. This explains why the bark is a better 
•anthelmintic. 

Pharmacological action. The alkaloids pelletierine and iso-pelle- 
tierine have a local irritant action and even in small doses they pro- 
duce vomiting and colicky diarrhoea. They are absorbed from the gut 
if given in soluble form and are readily destroyed in the body. They 
act on the nervous system producing headache, vertigo, drowsiness, 
ocular disturbances and dimness of vision. Toxic doses have a 
paralysing effect on the motor nerve endings and give rise to 
numbness and cramps of the lower extremeties, paralysis of the diaphragm 
and convulsions from asphvxia. In rabbits there is progressive mus- 
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cnlar paralysis. Unstriped muscle fibres are first stimulated lliem 
paralysed. Tmnia saginata which usually live for hours in a solution 
of sodium chloride kept at body temperature, are killed in about 10 
minutes if 0.01 per cent, pellctierine is added to the so(ption. 

Anthelmintic use. The fresh bark is said to be a fairly good 
anthelmintic against tapeworms. The bark is, however, unpleasant to- 
take and on account of the large quantities of tannic acid present it 
is liable to produce nausea and vomiting. Experience shows that 
it is also uncertain in its action. Pelletierine in the form of tannate 
given in doses of 2 to 8 grains (0.12 to 0.5 gm.) acts as an excellent 
tseniacide without producing marked toxic effects. The soluble salts are 
absorbed and produce toxic efiects. Absorption is favoured by alcohol, 
and for this reason fluid extract is not such a good taeniafuge as the 
decoction or powdered bark. If the preliminary preparation of the 
patient by dieting and purging is carefully attended to in the same way 
as with aspidium, pelletierine tannate will seldom fail to produce an 
efiicient vermicidal action. After liquid diet foi two days and a strong 
preliminary saline purgative the night before treatment, pelletierine is 
given in the morning in sweetened water followed by a brisk saline 
cathartic half an hour later. The patient should sta^ m bed after taking 
the medicine as dizziness is always experienced. The worms are expelled 
2 to 4 hours later. This drug ranks next only to filix mas as a 
tseniacide, and is specially recommended against infestations with 
Tania solium. Against Hymenolepis nana it is not effective. 

Toxic effects. Large doses of the decoction or the alkaloids produce 
headache, dizziness, dim vision, nausea, vomiting, diarrhoea, weakness 
of the limbs followed by paralysis Drowsiness and coma may 
supervene. Serious disturbances in the eyeball such as dilatation of the 
pupil, retinal congestion and amaurosis may occasionally occur. 

Treatment ol poisoning. Treatment is largely symptomatic; rapid 
emptying of the bowels, administration of stimulants and artificial 
respiiation when the respiratorv muscles arc affected, are important. 
A brisk purgative such as calomel and saline should be given imme- 
diately. If the patient is seexi soon after ingestion of a large amounts 
of the drug,^ gastric lavage is indicated. Demulcent drinks to soothe the 
gastjro-intestinal irritation are recommended. Tannic acid may be given. 
Stimulants such as strychnine are indicated. 

Preparations. 

The dried powdered bark is given in doses of 20 to 40 grains (1.3 to^ 
2.0 gm.). 

Oranati (U.S.P.X,) is prepared by exhausting the powdered 
botk with 37 per cent, alcohol and 10 per cent, glycerine. Bach c.cm. 
reptesents 1.0 gm. of the drug. 

Pollotl0fl)lio (mixture of the alkaloids), dose 2 to 6 grains. Ext. 
ijtyatiati Wq., dose 30 to 120 minims. Pelletierine snlphate, dose 2 to s 
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grains. Peiletierine tannate (B. P.) is a yellow, amorphous powder, 
dose 2 to 8 grains. Peiletierine hydrobromide is a brownish viscid 
liquid, dose 2 to 8 minims. 

Areca nut. Synonyms r—Arecse semiiia, betel nut. Areca nut is the 
seed of Areca catechu belonging to the family Palniaceae. It has been 
used for a long time in India and China as an anthelmintic both for 
man and animals and was considered so effective that it was included 
in the British Pharmacopoeia. Recent work has thrown considerable 
doubt on its anthelmintic value. 

Chemical composition* Several alkaloids have been isolated from 
the seeds which are all chemically related to each other. These are, 
arccoline and arecaine which occur in the same proportions (0.1 per 
cent.), arecaidine and guvacine occur only in traces. Arecolinc, a 
colourless oily liquid is physiologicall}’^ active; the other three are pro- 
bably inactive. To it the anthelmintic and sialogogue properties are 
mainly to be attributed. There is al<^o an essential oil (which contains 
laurin and myristin), several sugars, iron, magnesium and other salts. 

Pharmacological action of arecoiine. Arecoliiie base is not soluble 
iu water and is not readily absorbed; the soluble salts of arecoiine are 
rapidly taken up from all mucous membranes and poisoning can be pro- 
duced by instilling a 1.0 per cent, solution into the eye. It is excreted 
unchanged in the urine. The action of arecolme resembles that of 
pilocarpine and physostiginme and is chiefly on the autonomic and 
central nervous systems. It stimulates the nerve endings of the plain 
muscles and glands ; there is inhibition of the heart and fall of 
blood pressure, constriction of the pupil, contraction of the bronchial 
musculature and definite increase of the peristaltic movements of the 
intestine owing to stimulation of Auerbach’s plexus; the flow of saliva 
and sweat is stimulated. In the heart the entire intra-cardiac inhibi- 
tory nerves ore stimulated and the heart, whether intact or isolated, 
stops in diastole. The blood vessels are not affected and the blood 
pressure falls owing to the action of the drug on the heart. The 
spinal cord is at first stimulated and then paralysed; the respiratory 
centre is depressed and the vagus centre is stimulated. In frogs 
convulsions resembling those by strychnine are produced ; the heart 
becomes slowed and finally stops in diastole. In cats and dogs there 
is profuse salivation, vomiting, diarrhoea, increase of spinal reflexes 
and tetanic convulsions. Tapeworms and liver flukes placed in dilute 
solutions of arecoiine salts are rapidly paralysed. 

Anthelmintic uses* Areca nut is not an effective drug against 
nematodes and its efficacy against tapeworms and flukes is doubtful. 
The powdered nut in doses of I to S drachms (4 to 12 gm.) is given 
in syrup. It has undoubtedly an irritant action on the gut and pro- 
duces purgation, but it does not expel worms. Arecoiine salts are given 
by the mouth in man in doses of 1/18 to 1/10 grain (4 to 6 tngm.) 
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sttl^cutaneously i of the amount. One to 2 grains are given to cattle to 
relieve colic. 

Toxic effects. Arecoliiie in pure condition ivS a toxic drug. As it 
is readily absorbed from tlie gastro-intestinal tract it is considered 
dangerous for use as a tseniacide. Arecoliiie poisoning^ however, might 
occur when large doses of the powdered nuts are administered. The 
symptoms resemble those of fungus poisoning (muscarine) and consist 
of vomiting, diarrha?a, colicky pains) marked salivation, laboured 
breathing, tremors, convulsions, coma and death. If toxic symptoms 
supervene, rapid evacuation of the bowels and administration of cardiac 
and lespiratory stimulants are indicated. 

Preparations. 

Dry and fresh powdered seeds, dose 1 to 3 drachms (4 to 12 gm.). 

Arecoline dihydrobromide and dihydrochloride occur in white crystals 
soluble in alcohol and in water. It is official in some of the pharma- 
copoeias, dose 1/120 to 1/40 grain. 

Pepo. Pumpkin seeds. The seeds of Cucurhiia pepo and T. tnaxinta 
(melon pumpkin) ha\e l)een used for ages as a hous^i'old remedy against 
tapeworms. They are said to have succeeded when other drugs have 
failed. It is difficult to say how the anthelmintic action is produced. 

There are no active principles, as far as is known, and the therapeutic 

activity, if an> , is probably due to mechanical action of the sharp edges 
of the bruised seeds. 

Chemical composition. C. pepo contains 40 per cent, of a fixed 
oil and 30 per cent of starch, a soft bitter acrid resin which is said 
to be the active constituent, a volatile oil, and 30 per cent, of starch, 
sugars aud proteins, C, tnaxinta contains 30 per cent, of a fixed oil 

atid an acid resin, which was supposed to be responsible for the 

anthelmintic activity of the seeds but later i)roved to be useless. 

Pharmacological action. A scarfs, Tcenia saginata and Diphylldbo- 
thflum latum are said to be Irritated aud dislodged by the husks and 
paralysed by the oil and resin. Ttenia solium and Hymenolepis nana 
are apparently more resistant. In vitro studies by Power and Sollmann 
have shown no destructive action Neither the seeds nor the oil have 
any marked physiological activity. 

Anthelmintic effects. The seeds administered should be fresh, 
certainly not more than a month old. Two to four ounces are adminis- 
tered crushed or beaten into a paste with water and finely divided 
ftugar, the whole being made up to one pint. Sometimes- a little milk 
is added. The usual preparatory dietetic measures are carried out and 
a saline purgative is given the night before and again early the follow- 
ing morning. A very light breakfast is taken and two hours later the 
aeeds are given in three portions, 2 hours apart. patient should 
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remain in bed. If effective purgation does not occur within 3 hours of 
administration a dose of castor oil should be given. Experiments recently 
carried out on dogs to test the anthelmintic effects of the seeds gave 
inconclusive results. The seeds are sometimes taken three or four times 
a day for a few days until the wortns are expelled. No toxic symptoms 
are produced even after large doses. Pumpkin seeds are used with 
great confidence by manv physicians against tapeworms especially in 
the very young or aged, debilitated persons, and pregnant women. 
They are not so effective against the armed and dw^arf tapeworms. 
Roundworms are also expelled. Pumpkin seeds are indicated in those 
cases of infestation where male fern, kousso, santonin, etc,, are 
contra-indicated. Oil of pumpkin seeds is sometimes used instead of 
the seed but it is less effective. 

Preparations. 

Cucurbita semlna prAparata (B. P.). Dose 1 to 2 ounces (30 to 
60 gm.) or more. Oleum peponls (N. O.) obtained by extraction with 
acetone, is a thick reddish-brown liquid. Dose i to 1 ounce (16 to 80 
jrm.). 

CoGoanut. The flesh and milk of the cocoanut, the fruit of a palm 
Coco.s nucifera are said to have anthelmintic properties and to be specially 
effective against tapeworms. They have been laigely used in India 
and other Eastern countries. When ingested in large quantities, the 
milk and the meat have a purgative action and are said to expel not 
only the worm but its head also. This, however, is doubtful. The 
patient usually fasts for 24 hours, drinks the milk and eats the meat of 
one whole nut; 2 to 3 hours later a purgative is given. 

Musenna. The bark of Acacia anthelmintica or Alhizzia anthelmintica, 
an Abyssinian tree belonging to N. O. I/eguminosse, is used as a tseniacide 
in Abyssinia. The bark is sold in flat pieces 5 to 10 inches long and is 
pale yellow in colour. It has an acrid taste and contains resins, an 
amorphous saponin-like principle museiinin and an alkaloid moussenine. 
Two to four ounces of the powdered bark suspended in water 
or mixed with flour in the form of bread, or made into an electuary 
with honey are taken in the morning before breakfast. In Western 
medicine musenna is used in the form of an infusion in doses of 1 to 
6 ounces, given in several portions and followed by n purgative. 
Moussenine has been isolated and given in doses of 3 to 4 grains 
(0.2 to 0.25 gm.). 

Carbon tetrachloride. It has been shown to be an effective anthel* 
mintic against taenia infections. See under carbon-tetrachloride. 
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ANTHELMINTICS ACTING ON NEMATODES 

CARBON DERIVATIVES 

This serie$ of compounds is composed mainly of carbon* 
and halogens. It was first suggested by Cains and Mhaskar 
that anthelmintic activity is correlated with the chlorine 
content and since chloroform shows a considerable an- 
thelmintic efficacy against hookworm, some of the related com- 
pounds with higher halogen content may prove even more effec- 
tive. Working on this hyiiothesis Hall tried carbon tetra- 

chloride (CCli) as an anthelmintic with excellent restilts. Carbon 
tetrachloride has a marked anthelmintic effect against hook- 
worms and its toxicity to animals is not very gicat. Ovsing to 
its low solubility and volatility and consequent slow rate of 
diffusion, comparatively small quantities are absorbed into the 
circulation. Large quantities can, therefore, be introduced into* 
the alimentary canal without untoward effects. (Mher com- 
pounds related to carboh tetrachloride have also been tried. 
Ethylene dichloride or dichlorethylene (C2H2D2) been’ 
shown to be an effective anthelmintic against hookworms but it is 
distinctly weaker than chloroform and carbon tetrachloride; 
tetrachlor-ethylene (C2CI4) is as effective against hookworms 
as caibon tetrachloride. Carbon trichloride or hexachlor- 
ethane (C2Cl(i) is another of these compounds which has been 
tested but found ineffective. It is difficult to say, which are 
the factors responsible for the anthelmintic pioperlies of these 
compounds. The chlorine content or chlorine concentration 
has been suggested as the explanation but a close study of 
the properties of these compounds seems to point to the 
physical factor of solubility. 

CARBON THTRACHLORIDC 

Carboa tetrachloride was discovered as long ago as 1849 . 
chemically related to chloroform and this lad Simpson 
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to try it as a general ansesthetic, but it was later on discarded 
because it failed to show satisfactory results. Hall (1921) found 
that it removed 100 per cent, of hookworms in dogs and 
recommended its trial in human beings. The drug is well 
tolerated in such doses as 4 to 6 c.ciii., the only symptoms 
noticeable occasionally being dizziness, abdominal distress and 
vomiting. Further w^ork has demonstrated beyond doubt the 
great efficacy of this drug in the treatment of hookworm 
infestations in man. 

Cbemistry and properties. Carbon letracliloride is prepared from 
<*arboii bisulphide by direct chlorination in the jjresence of a catalyst 
such as aluminium chloride. It is also prepared by heating chloroform 
with iodine chloride at 166* C. when it is obtained free from contamina- 
tion with sulphur compounds. It is a colourless non-inflammable liquid, 
having a disagreeable penetrating odour. Its specific gravity is 1.6, 
it.s molecular weight 153.8, and its melting point is— 22.9*C., boiling 
point IV to TS^C. It is only slightly soluble in water, freely soluble and 
miscible with chloroform, alcohol and other organic solvents such as 
petroleum, benzene, ether, fixed oils and essential oils. When shaken 
with milk it forms a good emulsion and this, especially skimmed 
milk, forms a good medium for its administration. 

Impurities. Carl)on tetrachloride often contains carbon bisulphide 
as an impurity, also traces of phosgene (carbonyl chloride) may occur. 
It is believed by some that these impurities, especially carbon bisulphide, 
greatly increase its toxicity. Strict standards of purity have, therefore, 
been recommended and a number of brands of the purified drug are 
on the market for medicinal use. 

Phannaoologlcal action. Carbon tetrachloride is a general proto- 
plasmic poison. Paramcecium caudatum and free-living amoebae are 
instantly killed in 1 in 3,000 dilution; movements of chilomastix cease 
in 1 in 4,000 dilation. 

When applied to the skin carbon tetrachloride is a local irritant, 
specially when its evaporation is prevented. * On mucous membranes it 
produces preliminary irritation followed by ansesthesia. When given 
by the mouth, it has a burning taste; there is a feeling of warmth in 
the stomach due to mild irritation of the mucous membrane Reflex 
stimulation produces increased peristaltic movements of the stomach 
and intestine, and 1 to 2 hours after a large dose a stool may be 
passed. The drug passes through the sfomach unchanged. That a 
certain amount is absorbed is evident ftom the fact that such symptoms 
as dizziness and sleepiness appear soon after ingestion. Absorption 
occurs through the lymphatics, especially when fatty anbstances are pre-*’ 
sent in the gut. By this route, the drug goes Straight to the systemic 
« circulation without passinjir through the liver and a sufficient amount 
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may be absorbed to cause respiratory and cardiac depression. Absorption 
may also take place by the iiortal route, and when this is the main 
channel of absorption, such sjmiptonis as jaundice, vomitiin?, biliru- 
binuria I’sually occur, due to the toxic effects of the drug on the liver. 
Both clinical and exjierimental evidence is conclusive that if carbon 
tetrachloride is given with alcohol or fatty substances its toxicity is 
considerably enhanced ^\’hen giieii with olive oil, cream and 
absorbable fats, animals quicklv show signs of intoxication. Patients 
feel drowsy and have a disirc to go to bed. These observations show 
the importance of contndling the diet when the drug is given. Fats 
should be excluded from the diet.. With non>absorbable fats such as 
castor oil or liquid paraffin, the absorption is not so much increased^ 
but it is preferable to discard fatty substances altogether. I^arge 
doses do not appear to be proportionately more harmful than small 
ones; in other words, the drug appears to have a tendency to protect 
against itself. Kven small amounts such as 0.1 c c»n. dissolved in alcohol 
and given intravenously have a marked toxic effect on the heart and 
respiration, whereas after oral administration and injection into the 
mesenteric veins, these effects are negligible on account of the detoxicat- 
ing action of the liver. In patients with cirrhosis wh ec the liver paren- 
chyma is damaged, severe toxic effects on the heart and respiratory 
s}stem Have been recorded. 

Liver. If an injection of a fairly big dose of carbon tetrachloride 
is given into the mesenteric vein of an animal, there is acute destruc- 
tion of the liver cells, and jaundice develops. When absorbed from the 
gut, the drug ivS taken to the liver and produces fairly generalised fatty 
degeneration; with larger doses, necrosis develops, usually beginning 
in the centre of the lobule and spreading to the periphery. The liver 
function test (phenol-red test) may show great derangement of function. 
In severe cases the hepatic cells at the periphery of the acini show 
widespread infiltration with droplets of fat. In cats after such small 
doses tts 0.25 c.cm. per kilo, the liver tissue is practically all destroyed. 
This liver damage reaches its maximum in 48 hours, after which rapid 
repair sets in, andl in a few days little evidence of damage is left 
In therapeutic doses in man some injury to the liver in the form of 
fatty infiltration probably always occurs, and perhaps some slight 
fatty degeneration and central necrosis. But where the lirer is 
originally healthy and due precautions are taken to avoid excessive 
absorption* this is not sufficient to disturb the normal functions of the 
liver nor to pause an> permanent injury. Any damage to the liver 
which may mult is rapidly made good if the drug is not repeatedly 
administered. Continued and prolonged administration of carbon 
l^chlodde in dogs produces cirrhosis of the liver. There is no 
to show that the drug has any damaging effect on the 

luncrees. 
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Carbon tetrachloride has a depressing action on the heart and 
respiration. It slows the beats of the heart, the contractions become 
weak and the blood pressure falls. The amount of bilirubin is increased 
and calcium is decreased in the blood. After &e\ere injury to the 
liver, gn^anidin and guanidin-like substances in the blood are increased 
and there may be hypoglycocmia. Administration of calcium salts is 
beneficial in this condition. It has been shown that acute intoxication 
is more likely to occur when the dietary calcium intake is reduced. 
The blood in these cases shows decrease of calcium content and there 
are convulsive symptoms resembling tetany. The administration of 
calcium chloride intravenously or calcium and parathyroid extract 
orally produces a rapid cure in experimental animals. It has also been 
shown that after severe injury to the liver there is definite retention 
of guanidine in the blood, bilirubineemia and hypoglycsemia. In dogs 
sjniiptoms of nervous irritability, gastro-intestiual irritation and hypo- 
glyceemia can be produced by giving guanidine hydrochloride. When, 
calcium is given to these animals the symptoms abate. The administra- 
tion of ammonium chloride and hydrochloric acid also counteracts the 
toxic effects of carbon tetrachloride by increasing the ionised calcium 
of the blood. 

The action of carbon tetrachloride on the nervous system resembles 
that of chloroform. Slight giddiness and a feeling of relaxation and 
drowsiness are the only symptoms noticed after therapeutic doses. 

Next to the liver, the kidneys are the organs most severely affected 
in experimental animals. In dogs large doses produce cloudy swelling 
of the convoluted tubules and fatty infiltration. In cats the effects are 
much more severe. It is probable that the drug only reaches the 
kidneys m sufficiently high concentration to injure them if the liver is 
damaged and cannot adequately deal with it. Carbon tetrachloride is 
well tolerated by pregnant women. The drug relaxes the isolated 
uterus. 

Excretion. Some of the drug is excreted in the ffeces unchanged; 
some is absorbed and is excreted through the lungs, in fact, these 
organs are the main channels of excretion w^hatever may be the mode 
of administration. Only traces are found in the urine. According to 
Robbins (1929) the drug is not excreted by the kidneys. 

Dosage and method of administration. The dosage and 
method of administration have varied greatly in different hands. 
Though doses ranging from 1.5 c.cm. to 10 c.cm. have been 
tried by eminent workers, 3 c.cm, may be considered to be a 
safe dose for an average adult. Chopra and McVail (1923) 
employed a 60 min. dose of the chemically pure drug 
with excellent results and with no uhtolvard effects. A single 
dose of 3 to 4 c.cm. is safer than a smaller quantity given in 
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divided doses, since by the latter method more of the drug is 
absorbed into the circulation. The anaesthetic protective 
action of the drug itself on the mucous membrane of the 
intestine is probably an important factor in limiting absorption. 

The drug has been administered in various nays. Hall 
recommended that it sliould be administered in hard gelatine 
capsules. The capsule is usually of 1.0 c.cm. capacity and 
care should be taken before it is put in the mouth that it is 
covered tightly. It ‘hould be swallowed promptly to avoid the 
chance of inhaling the diug into the larynx and trachea, which 
may produce collapse or inhalation pneumonia. A .simple method 
is to administer the drug m water with or without a subsequent 
dose of magnesium sulphate Tlie drug is poured in a table- 
spoon or a small glass and covered with w’ater. As it is 
insoluble in water and yery heavy it remains at the bottom 
and the patient gets water first, then the drug and then more 
water. Magnesium sulphate has also been used as a vehicle with 
success. The action of the drug is not impaired by simultaneous 
administration of salts though it is said by some to increase its 
irritant action on the intestinal mucosa. Tlie saline imrgative 
can be given either wdth the drug or one to two hours later. 
Simultaneous administration of a saline purgative does not reduce 
the anthelmintic activity of the drug as is believed to be the 
case with cheuopodium. Chopra and McVail u.sed skimmed milk 
as a vehicle. The drug forms a good emulsion wdth it, the 
disagreeable taste is to a large extent concealed and the toxicity 
is not increased. Given by this method carbon tetrachloride 
produces a high percentage of cures with one treatment, pro- 
bably on account of more thorough distribution of the emulsified 
drug in the intestines. 

There is no necessity for preliminary fasting with this 
drug, The patiait takes his usual evening meal and takes 
carbon tetrachloride the next moniing, no food being taken for 
three ho«» after. Administration of the drug* immediately 
before or after food is not advisable. No fat or alcohol should 
be allowed a few days before or after the treatment. 

Anthelitilatic effects. There is no doubt that carbon tetra- 
dlloride is the most effective drug known |or the expulsion of 
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hookworms of the genus Necator. In doses of 3 to 4 c.cm. one 
treatment removes 95 to 98 per cent, of the worms and complete- 
ly cures 60 to 70 per cent, of cases of pure necator infections. 
It is much less effective against ankylostomes and ordixiarily does 
not completely cure more than 30 to 40 per cent, of cases though 
probably 80 to 85 per cent, of the parasites are expelled. The 
drug has little effect on ascaris. On oxyuris, carbon tetra- 
chloride has a very decided action and large numbers of parasites 
are removed by a single dose of 3 to 4 c.cm. by the mouth. Its 
effectiveness cannot, however, be accurately measured as re- 
infections very commonly occur. Oxyuris infections can also 
be treated by eiiemata of 6 oz. of warm skimmed milk to which 
6.0 c.cm. of carbon tetrachloride are added. The patient is 
generally given a strong dose of salts the previous night to 
empty the lower bowel and before the enema is given the foot end 
of the bed is raised and the patient lies on the left side. The 
parasites expelled are all dead. Trichuris and strongyloides 
are not affected. Taenia and hymenolepis are not destroyed in 
the dog but in man the drug is of great value in removing both 
T, solium and T. saginata, Maplestone and Mukherjee (1931) 
obtained a cure rate of 84.6 per cent, in a series of thirteen cases. 
The patients, on the day of admission, had a meal of milk and 
bread only and first thing the next morning they were given a 
dose of carbon tetrachloride, shaken up in a saline purge (satu- 
rated magnesium sulphate solution) . Carbon tetrachloride 
would, therefore, appear to be a better drug than male fern for 
the removal of the tapeworms, though male fern has held the 
field for such a long time. Carbon tetrachloride is also effective 
in the treatment of fasciolopsiasis and has been used in combina- 
tion with tartar emetic in the treatment of schistosomiasis* 

Advantages of carbon tetrachloride over other anthelmintics 
are : — 

(а) A high degree of efficacy against hookworms. 

(б) No preliminary dietetic treatment is necessary except 
that fats and alcohol should be avoided a few days before 
and a day or two after the treatment. 

19 
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(c) The patient need not remain in bed abd thus need not 
be away from his usual work. 

(d) The entire treatment can be given at one time. 

(e) The cost is nominal, a dose of carbon tetrachloride 
costing only a few pice. 

The last three points are specially important when dealing 
with large labour forces 

Toxic effects. The only symptoms complained of in 
human beings after therapeutic doses of carbon tetrachloride 
are a sensation of warmth in the stomach, slight nausea, giddi- 
ness, confusion of thought and a feeling of mild alcoholic 
intoxication an hour or two after its administration. The 
patient has a taste of boiled cabbage in the mouth after eructa- 
tions. Vertigo, cephalalgia and somnolence of a transitory 
nature may occur. A feeling of relaxation and drowsiness 
follows, and the patient may fall asleep. Rarely, there is 
an uncomfortable feeling in the epigastrium, followed by diar- 
rhoea. When excessive absorption occurs or larger doses 
are given there is stuiwr, dilatation of the pupils and irregularity 
of pulse ; jaundice may be inoduced and rarely pain in the lumbar 
region, hsematuria and albuminuria. Death may occur from 
collapse and extensive lesions in the liver and the kidnevs have 
been seen. Sometimes deaths have occurred with small doses 
such as 45 minims (3.0 c.cni.). In a million and a half cases 
treated in Fiji, there was one death in 50,000. All deaths 
occurred in alcoholics or persons heavily infested with ascaris, 
where mechanical obstruction leads to increased absori)tiou. 
This danger can be overcome by prescribing the drug with 
chen(H)odium. The habitual use of alcohol and a damaged 
liver increase the susceptibility to toxic effects. 

If symptoms of poisoning occur a brisk purgative should be 
administered. If liver damage has occurred only symptomatic 
treatment is indicated. If muscular irritability is present cal- 
cium might be useful in view* of the fact that there is marked 
calcium deficiency in the blood following bilirubinsemia. 

There is a good deal of controversy regarding tbe toxic 
efte^rts produced hy carbon tetrachloride. Some workers pro- 
noance it as bedug very pobonous and gre of opinion that 
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it should not be used under any condition. Others consider it 
to be a harmless drug. Clayton Lane (1930) cited fatalities 
with such doses as 1.5 c.cm. and considers that it is a retrogressive 
measure to use carbon tetrachloride in preference to thymol. He 
does nor consider the drug safe for mass treatment. The author’s 
experience is that if the cases are selected properly and 
necessary precautions are taken, carbon tetrachloride is a safe 
■drug. Thymol is not only more expensive but is liable to pro- 
duce toxic symptoms more frequently. Deaths have also been 
recorded after thymol administration for helminthiasis. 

Precautions and contra-indications. The drug should be 
pure and the dose should not exceed 5.0 c.cm. The whole dose 
should be given at one time and not divided. It should always 
be accompanied or followed by a saline purgative. The drug 
is contra-indicated in badly nourished and weak individuals 
and those having a low calcium content in the blood. If anse- 
mia is present give iron and arsenic or a conrse of liver extract. 
Under no circumstahees should it be given when cirrhosis or 
other organic disease of the liver co-exists or when there is 
advanced kidney disease. A diet rich in carbohydrates,- pro- 
teins and calcium is beneficial. It is better to administer the 
drug three hours after a moderate meal. Some recommend 
milk or calcium lactafe for several days before taking carbon 
tetrachloride. Preliminary starvation is dangerous. A treat- 
ment with carbon tetrachloride should not be given for several 
days after chlorofonn aneesthesia and it should be given to 
alcoholic subjects with caution. Idiosyncracy to carbon tetra- 
chloride may exist and small doses may produce very marked 
toxic s 3 miptoms. 

Carbon tetrachloride can be given to malaria and kala-azar 
patients, preferably during the afebrile period. It is well 
tolerated by pregnant women jihd children. When heavy ascaris 
infections are present, it should not be given alone but in com- 
bination with oil of chenopodium. 

Carbon tetrachloride and chenopodium. A combination of 
carbon tcrachloiide and oil of chenopodium is more effective than 
either of the drugs alone. The reason is not far to seek. Carbon 
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tetrachloride itself is effective against pure necator infections 
and chenopodium alone for ascaris infections, whereas ankylos- 
toma infections are readily cured by a combination of the two 
with a relatively high proportion of chenopodium- The effects 
of the two drugs on the host are independent One does not 
increase the toxicity of the othei while their action is sup- 
plementary to each other as far as the parasites are concerned. 
Dilution of chenopodium with carbon tetrachloride lessens the 
discomfort of taking the former drug and reduces the cost of 
treatment. The dose of the two drugs is so reduced as to be 
below the toxic limit. 

Different proportions of these two drugs have been com- 
bined by various workers- Smillie and Eessoa use 2 c.cni, of 
carbon tetrachloride with 1.0 c.cm, of oil of chenopodium or 0.5 
c.cm. of ascaridol. Soper (1924) pointed out that the proportion 
of the two drugs should depend on the n. nire of the worms 
harboured. Chopra and Chandler (192S) recommend for pre- 
dominantly ankylostoma infections, or where ascans is abund- 
ant, 2 c.cm. of carbon tetrachloride and 20 min, of oil of 
chenppodium ; when ankylostomes are less numerous than 
necators 3 c.cm. of carbon tetrachloride with 10 to 20 min* 
of chenopodium are preferable. A mixture of carbon tetra- 
chloride and oil of chenopodium in proportion of 3 parts to one 
part is considered a safe and efficient anthelmintic against. T. 
saj^nata, Daubney and Carman, in a series of thirty patients 
had a cure rate of 97 per cent, in what they described as light 
infections. Maplestone and Mukherjee, however, coi'sider that 
carbon tetrachloride, by itself, given in a single dose, is as 
effective as the mixture. 

Oil of chenopodium and carbon tetrachloride are readily 
miscible but the latter drug is more volatile and if the mixture 
is old the proportions will change. It is advisable to prepare 
ir fresh. The disadvantage of this combination is that it is 
esfttemely obnoxious to take. Chenopodium can be given 
Separately in a capsule, followed by carbon tetrachloride in 
* water^ salt or milk, either immediately or one or two hours 
after. When mass treatment is given the mixture is more 
conyiedent. u 
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Preparations. 

Carbon tetrachloride (U.S.P.X.) Synonym.— Tetrachlorethaue. 
Commercial name— Necatorine. Dose 60 min. (8.0 c.cm.) as anthel- 
mintic for adults. 

Children of one year should be given 10 min., for a child of 10 years 
80 min., and a youth of 16 years 40 min. Milk is the best vehicle for 
administration. Capsules of carbon tetrachloride are available containing 
20 min. in each (P. D. & Co.) ; capsules of 0.3 c.cm., 1 c.cm., and 8 c.ciu. 
are also marketed. 

OTHER CARBON DERIVATIVES 

It has already l>een pointed out that compounds of chlo- 
rine with ethane, ethylene, and methane series show anthel- 
mintic properties and even compounds of the propane and butane 
series have been tried. Ethylene dichloride or dichlor-ethylene; 
C2H4CI2 is inferior to C2CI4 which is as effective as CCI4. 
Carbon trichloride or hexachlorethane, CaCl,,, is entirely 
ineffective ; chloroform CHCla has only slight anthelmintic 
action. It would appear that high solubility is correlated with 
increased absorption and consequent lowered anthelmintic 
action and increased toxicity. Very low solubility has the 
opposite effect and as the solubility becomes less and less the 
anthelmintic activity decreases. From our experience with 
these compounds it appears that solubility of something like 
that of carbon tetrachloride (1 in 1,250 of water) is the best from 
an anthelmintic poiQt of view. 

Chloroform. Chloroform is a well-known general anaesthetic, but 
it has been used very rarely internally except in small doses. The 
dose in the British Pharmacopoeia is 1 to 5 minims, but as an anthel- 
mintic as much as ^ to 1 drachm (2 to 4 c.cm.) has been given. When 
administered in small doses and in a diluted form, its irritant action 
on the gastro-intestinal tract is not marked, the carminative and' seda- 
tive action being more prominent. 

Anthelmintic effects. As an anthelmintic, chloroform has been 
used either alone or in combination with other substances. It was 
used against tapeworm infections as early as 1897. Schultz (1911) 
tried it in hookworm infections of dogs with good results and sug^ 
gested a mixture of chloroform and castor oil for use in man, but 
it did not prove to be very effective though many worms were ex- 
pelled. The results on ascaris and whipworms were also not very 
striking. Chloroform in combination with oil of chenopodium is more 
potent than choloroform alone and has been shown by Cains and 
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Mhaskar (1923) to expel a high percentage of both ascaris and hook- 
worms. A vigorous after-purgative is always necessary alter its 
administration as most of the worms do not die but get benumbed and 
hence should not be allowed to recover from the stupefying effects of the 
drug. Chloroform used for internal administration must be of the purest 
quality, freed from all the common impurities such as hydrocarbons, 
clilorides, chlorine, free acids, phosgene, etc. The drug is no longer used 
as an anthelmintic since the introduction of more effective and compara- 
tively less toxic carbon tetrachloride. 

Toxic symptoms. These resemble the symptoms seen after carl)oii 
tetrachloride. Even 80 to 45 min. produce unpleasant symptoms and 
as the dose is increased beyond 45 min. the toxic effects becotre more 
marked. Dogs, after two doses of 3 c.cm. each, refuse food, 
vomit, are seized with mania-like S 3 ^mptomvS, and die. Extensive 
changes in the liver are noticed in these animalr, the lobules 
becoming yellow in colour and there is marked degeneration 
of the parench 3 rma, which shows mottling and there are haemor- 
rhages in lungs, stomach, intestines and diaphragm. In man the 
symptoms produced are those of gastro-intestinal irritation, but after 
absorption of large doses, drowsiness, loss of consciousness, coma, 
and death may occur. Fatty degeneration and central necrosis of the 
lobules of the liver occur, as in the case of carbon tetrachloride. 
Collapse and death may occur from severe gastro-intestinal irritation. 

Eucalyptus oil and chloroform mixture. A mixture of eucalyptus 
oil and chloroform was introduced under the name of Manson*s 
mixture. It contains eucalyptus 2 gm., chloroform 2 gm., and castor 
oil 40 gm. Most of the authorities who have tried this mixture agree 
that it is dangerous and not efficacious. Exclusion of eucalyptus from 
the mixture does not lower its anthelmintic efficacy showing that the 
main action is due to chloroform. 

TETRACHLORETHYLENE 

It is also known as perchlorethylene or carbon dichloride. 
It is an nnsaturated chlorinated aliphatic hydrocarbon, having 
the formula, CaCl,. It is a heavy liquid, having a specific gravity 
of 1.6, boiling point varying between 110® — 120®C and chlorine 
content of 85,5 per cent. It is very insoluble in water (1 in 
10,000 or less) . The drug is fairly stable in all climatic condi- 
tions, but it should be kept away from the air in well-stoppered 
amber bottles. 

tPhAnussolsglest setl0)li« It is nap-itritating and does pot produce 
any local effect on the mucous membrane. Absorption of the drug. 
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when given by the mouth varies in different animals. Mice and rabbits 
show signs of narcosis when given in doses of 4 c.cm. per kilogram 
of body weight. Cats and puppies behave similarly but the effects are 
not so marked. Dogs can tolerate an enormous dose (10 c.cm, per 
kilo, body weight) without showing any signs of intoxication. 
Damson and his co-workers (1929) in studying the absorption of the 
drug in dogs, puppies and cats stated that after injecting doses up to 
10 c.cm. per kilo, into a loop of intestine, no tetrachlorethylene could 
be recovered from the expired air. Puppies however gave definite 
evidence of absorption; 4 c.cm. per kilo, raised the concentration of the 
drug to 3 to 6.3 mgm. per litre in the expired air in one and 3.2 to 4.7 
mgm. in the other. Cats showed practically the same degree of absorp- 
tion. Fatty substances or alcohol increase the absorption of the drug. 

Blood pressure. When dogs are anaesthetised with excessive amounts 
of tetrachlorethylene or when it as given intravenously, it produces a 
marked fall in blood pressure and temporary cessation of respiration. 
If the same dose is given into the portal vein instead of the femoial, 
there is no fall in blood pressure, possibly because the liver fixes 
this substance. In man the dose of tetrachlorethylene being 
comparatively very small, f.r., 2 to 3 c.cm., the effect on blood pressure 
is practically negligible. 

Toxicity. Toxicity varies in different animals. Doses of 5 c.cm. 
per kilo. lx>dy weight kill rabbits in 10-- 20 hours. Mice can stand 
doses of 4—5 c.cm. per kilo, for nearly 10 hours before death ensues. 
In cats, doses varying from 5 — 10 c.cm. become fatal in 6 — ^36 hours. 
In dogs, death occurs with doses varying from 10—25 c.cm. and doses 
below that are generally well retained without tlie appearance of any 
toxic manifestations. The pathological changes produced in the tisvsnes 
especially of the liver and kidneys which are well-marked in chloroform 
or carbon tetrachloride poisoning, are very slight. This will depend on 
the rale of absorption from the intestine. Dogs do not exhibit any 
signs of liver necrosis or anv change in the glomeruli or tubules of 
the kidney. The livers of cats and puppies may show a certain amount 
of fatty degeneration, depending on the amount of absorption of the 
drug. 

As an anthelmintic. Hall and Shillinger (1926) were the first to 
investigate the anthelmintic properties of this drug. Judging from 
the promising results of experiments with a series of halogenated 
hydrocarbons in experimental animals, they considered tetrachlor- 
ethylene would be as effective as carbon tetrachloride in the treatment 
of hookworm disease, with the additional advantage of its lower 
toxicity. The efficacy of tetrachlorethylene as an anthelmintic, as in 
cases of other related compounds, depends upon the chlorine cotitent. 
The efficacy is said to be increased with the amount of available chlo- 
rine. From this point of view, and also because of its being very 
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sparingly soluble in water the chances of absorption from the intestine 
are decreased. It has therefore been used in the treatment of human 
ankylostomiasis. The drug was found to be ineffective in human 
ascariasis. For trichuris infection tetraohlorethyleiie is considered to be 
superior to oil of chenopodium. Brosius, Peon and Carroll (1927) treated 
24 cases of hookworm infection with tetrachlorethylene and obtained a 
care rate of 91.7 per cent. They, however, observed toxic symptoms 
such as dizziness, epigastric pain, nauvsea, and vomiting in all but 
three cases. A combined treatment, 1.8 c.cm. tetrachlorethylene and 
0.6 c.cm. oil of chenopodium, removed 94 per cent, necators and 48 per 
cent, ankylovstomes. 

Maplestone and Muklierjee (1933) concluded that tetra- 
chlorethylene, used after the method described hereafter, 
is at least as eflBcicnt a.s tetrachloride, and it is safer than the 
latter on account of its not damaging the liver and kidneys 
when given in therapeutic doses. Another great advantage, 
especially when dealing with a large labour force, is the fact 
that alcohol does not increase its toxicity. The cure rate with 
tetrachlorethylene is probably slightly greater than with tetra- 
chloride, as the dose given is larger (4 c. cm.) than the latter. 
This may explain the difference, but even if this is the explana- 
tion of the higher number of cures with tetrachlorethylene the 
practical advantage of it still remains, because if it can be safely 
given in larger doses than tetrachloride and cures more persons, 
it is a better drug for the purpose of treating hookworm 
infection. 

Method o! administration and dosage. No very special 
preparation is necessary before the treatment is started. The 
patient should bo advised to take a light diet the evening prior 
to treatment and no breakfast is allowed on the day of treat- 
ment. Tile drug is given shaken up in two ounces of magne- 
sium sulphate solution and the full dose for an adult is 3 to 
4 c.cm. When combined with oil of chenopodium, the ratio 
should be 3 to 1, f.e., with 3 c.cm, of tetrachlorethylene 1 c.cm. 
of oil of chenopodium. Patients under sixteen 3 ^ears of age 
should receive a reduced dose. 

The actual details of treatment aa recommended by Maplestone and 
Mttkharjee are as follows 

Two ounces of sattirated magnesinm sulphate solution are placed in 
a dash or bcttle of three or four ounces capacuv'^siad four c.cm. of 
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tetraclilorethylene and one c.cm. of oil of chenopodium are added to it. 
The flask is corked and shaken until the drugs are distributed through- 
out the mixture in the finest possible droplets; the dose is then given 
to the patient immediately, before the drugs have time to coalesce into 
larger drops and float to the surface, as will happen if the mixture is 
left standing. This method of shaking was adopted in the first place 
because it was stated that it was dangerous to give tetrachloride unless 
it was in finely divided droplets, and the same method has been conti- 
nued with tetraclilorethylene because it is considered that the even diffu- 
«.ion of the drug throughout the draught gives it a much better chance of 
coming into contact with all the worms on the gut wall and is, there- 
fore, more efiicient than if given as an undivided globule of one drachm. 

Toxic symptoms, tvamson and his co-^^orkcrs (1929) fully 
investigated the relative toxicity of carbon tetrachloride and 
tetraclilorethylene on experimeiital animals and advocated the 
use of tlie latter in human ankylostomiasis Ix^cause of its 
comparative safety. There has so far been no report of deaths 
with this drug and this is correlated with its low rate of absorp- 
tion. Clinical observations, however, point to the fact that the 
drug is absorbed to some extent from human intestine, but 
not in amounts sufficient to produce damage of the kidney or 
liver cells. Kendrick (1929) reported only one case of 
grave intoxication in a total of 1,500 treatments; in this case 
there were signs of giddiness which developed into unconscious- 
ness with twitchings of the whole body. Maplestone and 
Mukherjee (1929) observed varying s3anptoms of giddiness, 
vomiting or drowsiness in 8 out of 38 cases treated with ietra- 
chlorethylene alone, and in 26 out of 37 cases treated with a 
combination of tetrachlorethylene and oil of chenopodium. 

At present, from the results of clinical observations, it 
seems lloat tetrachlorethylene would be a very safe drug to 
employ as an anthelmintic and the danger of toxic symptoms 
can be avoided if alcohol and fatty substances are withheld 
during treatment. 

Iodoform. Iodoform has occasionally been used for removing 
ascans m man, in doses of 0.01 to 0.06 gm. three times a day in com- 
bination with sodium carbonate. Hall and Foster found this drug useless 
as an anthelmintic in dogs in much larger doses than those used in man. 



CHAPTER IV 

ANTHELMINTICS ACTING ON NEMATODES (Contd.) 

THE ESSENTIAL OIL GROUP 

OIL OF CHENOPODIUM 

Synonvnis; American worm seed, Mexican tea. 

Chenopodiuni has been used as a household remedy against 
intestinal parasites for a long time. It was used by American 
Indians in the days of Columbus. The oil was originally used 
many years ago against ascaris, but was not popular because 
of the toxic and sometimes fatal effects produced in many cases. 
Schiiffner and Verwoort (1913) tried it against hookworm in 
Sumatra in doses of 3 c.cm. in combination with castor oil and 
chloroform with excellent results. From tnat time the drug 
came rapidly into use. It came to the forefront during the 
Great War when the supply of anthelmintic drugs such as 
santonin and thymol was curtailed. 

The active oil is obtained from Chetiopodiun amb'tosioides 
var. anthelminticum, or the American wormseed belonging to 
the N. O, Chenopodiaceae or the goosefocit family. A number 
of other species also yield the essential oil and H erba chenopodia 
is official in the Austrian Pharmacopccia. In India at least 
seven species of chenopodium grow, but only two of them 
yteld oil having anthelmintic properties, these being C, anibro- 
sioides and C. boirys. A variety of C. ambrosioides is culti- 
vated in Java. 

Chemical composition and properties. Cheno}>odiuin contains 40 to 
80 per cent, of ascaridole which is chemically allied to essential oils; 
this is the anthelmintic as well as the toxic constituent. The oil has 
no definite boiling point and when it is heated to lOO’C. in the air it 
egplodes with violence. Different specimens differ much in their 
physical characters, the colour mav varv from pale yellow to light 
golden yellow. The tosricitv of different stocks also varies greatly 
and the samples met with in the market are often adulterated up to 
the extent of 80 per cent. The whole oil as well as ascaridole are 
praedcally insoluble in water and are verv slightly absorbed; on this 
quality its anthiblmintit: actiqn is dhiefly dependent. Ascaridole is 
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altered by heat inlq a less volatile substance which has much weaker 
anthelmintic properties. Distillation should* therefore be carried out 
with great care. 

Besides the volatile substances chenopodium also contains certain 
terpenes — limonene, cyniene and terpinene. Specimens of chenopodium 
oil met with in commerce vary a great deal in activity on account of 
variations in their ascaridole content. The drug now on the market 
is properly standardised. 

Pharmacological action. Oil of chenopodium like other volatile oils 
is diffusible and irritant to the skin and mucous membrane. It has 
germicidal properties. It kills protozoa and was at one time recom- 
mended in amoebic dysentery. Internally the oil has a sharp burning 
taste, produces salivation and reflexly stimulates the flow of gastric juice. 
The peristaltic movements of the intestines are decrea*»ed and a consti- 
pating effect is usually produced. Large doses produce severe irritation 
of the whole of the gastro intestinal tract. The oil is absorbed from the ^ 
stomach with difficulty, but absorption may take place from the 
intestines. 

The oil has a markedly depressant action on the circulation, the 
blood pressure shows a considerable fall in experimental animals after 
intravenous injections of 0.02 c.cni. per kilo. The pulse becomes slow 
and weak; there is also marked depression of respiration. 

The oil has a well marked effect on the central nervous system. 
There is at first a transitory stimulation followed by a marked depression 
of the respiratory, cardio-vascular and other centres in the medulla. 
Later, the higher centres are affected, giving rise to stupor and coma. 
The special senses, especially sight, may be affected. Cases of blindness 
and dieafness have been reported after use of chenopodium oil. 

Whether given by the mouth or intravenously the oil is partly 
excreted by the lungs and partly by the kidneys. The elimination is 
slow and neither the oil nor the prolucts of its decomposition can be 
readily detected. Small doses have a diuretic effect by mildly irritat- 
ing the kidneys; large doses may set up inflammation and albuminuria. 
Subcutaneous injections of the oil in animals set up renal irritation. 

hi vitro experiments show that the action of the oil is probably 
due to penetration through the cuticle and into the cells of the parasites, 
resulting first in stimulation and then paralysis of the musculature. 
Ill such dilutions as 1 in 10,000 to 1 in 5,000 there is at first tonic 
contraction of the muscles of ascaris, followed by relaxation and 
paralysis, so that the parasites cannot resist the intestinal peristalsis. 
Kxperimetits on earthworms show tliat the toxic effect is much greatet 
at 87*0 than at 2VQ. 

Anthelmintic effect. Oil of chenopodium has a marked 
action on all kinds of intestinal nematodes, but little or no action 
on large tapeworms. It is particularly effective egainst ascaris 
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and is as good an ascaricide as santonin, a very high percentage 
of worms being removed even if a complete cure is not effected. 
The drug does not kill the ])a»asiles but only parelvses them, 
and they must be expelled by free purgation. Against hookworm 
infection chenoijodiuni i.s a particularly useful drug. It is less 
effective against necators than carbon tetrachloride, but is alx)ut 
equally effective against ankylostomes. In doses of 30 min. it 
can be depended upon to remove about 90 to 95 per cent, of 
necators and alwut 80 to 85 per cent, of ankylostomes. 

The oil is not so effective against trichuris because of the 
situation of these worms in the colon and caecum. Targe 
numbers of threadw orms are expelled but here also the effective- 
ness is less than on the w'orms situated higher up in the gitt. 
Carbon tetrachloride is probably more effective against these 
worms. Its anthelmintic efficacy against clouorchis, hynieno- 
lepi.s and .strongyloides is doubtful. Intramuscular injections of 
chenopodium or ascaridole are said to be useful in iilariasis, the 
initial dose being 0.5 c.cm. gradually increased to 2.0 c.cm. 
Injections arc said to cause disappearahee of fflaria in many 
cases. 

D'osage and method of administration. The maximum dose 
of the oil is 3 c.cm. given in three doses of 1 c.cm. each, at 
intervals of an hour. The last dose is followed one hour later by 
an ounce of saturated solution of magnesium sulphate. This 
dosage cannot be adopted in general treatment, liecause it 
frequently gives rise to severe toxeemia especially in ill-nourished 
Iiatients. 

Most of the authorities recommend 1.5 to 2.0 c.cm. (30 
min.) , divided into two or three doses, given at intervals of one 
hour. This method is both safe and efficient. Doses recom- 
mended for children are, 3 capsules of 2 min. each for a child 
of 3, 3 min. each for a child of 5, 5 min. each for a child of 10 
and 7 min. each for a child of over 12 years. Weak individuals 
should have reduced doses, according to their state of health. 

The drug may be given in the morning in doses of 10 to 15 
min. at 7, 8 and 9 a,m. Some authorities allow an interval of 
2 to 3 hours between the doses and some prefer to give the 
anthehnintic and purgative together, 10 to 20i^rops being given 
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with senna or mixed with castor oil. To conceal the ta.ste it 
may be mixed with olive oil or almond oil. 

Pure ascaridole is now on the market and is used in doses 
of 1.0 c.cm. for an adult given in 2 or 3 divided doses an hour 
apart. Pessoa (1923) gave 1.0 c.cm. in one dose in hard gelatine 
capsules on an empty stomach, followed by a saline purgative 
half an hour later; a preliminary purgative is not necessary. 
For children up to 5 years, 1 to 2 drops of ascaridole in an 
emulsion of 10 to 20 c.cm. of castor oil is the best. For children 
between 6 and 15 years, one drop for each year of age in 
gelatine capsules followed an hour later by a saline purgative is 
generally recommended. 

Chenopotlium has a very obnoxious and nauseating taste 
and is preferably given in hard gelatine capsules, although it 
can be taken in syrup or in a lump of sugar. The results, 
obtained when given in the form of emulsion, are inferior to 
those when the oil is given by itself. It has also been shown 
that the drug is less toxic and its anthelmintic effects are not 
only as good but better if no preliminary dietary measures are 
adopted and no pre-purgative is given. This makes the oil a 
useful drug for labour forces in the field. It is preferable to 
give the oil three hours after a moderately light morning meal. 

Necessity of a purgative. A post-purgative should always 
be admitpstered after chenopodium. It has been pointed out that 
chenopodium inhibits intestinal peristalsis and thereby tends to 
produce constipation. The administration of castor oil imme- 
diately after it retards the absorptiem of the drug and helps its 
elimination from the alimentary canal. Certain fixed oils such 
as olive oil prevent the toxic effects of chenopodium. If a 
saline purgative is to be used it should be given at least 2 hours 
after administration of the oil as it has been shown that simul- 
taneous administration of salts greatly reduces the anthelmintic 
efficacy of the drug. 

Chenopodiam has been tried intramuscularly and is said to have an 
anthelmintic effect when given in this way. The mixture prescribed for 
this purpose consists of chenopodium oil 60 c.cm., camphorated oil 
60 c.cm. and resorcin 4 gm. The usual dose is 4 c.cm. ot the mixture 
injected into the buttock. Its vermicidal action against hookworm is 
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small but is quite efficacious against tricliuris. Intravenous injections 
of the oil in doses of 2.0 c.cni. have been given, with the idea that after 
absorption into the blood the oil will reach the hookworms, which have 
anchored themselves to the mucous membrane and which will then let 
go their hold. Given in this way the oil may produce a mild collapse. 

Toxic effects. The oil of chenopodiiim is a toxic substance 
and causes severe irritation of the mucous membranes. Rabbits 
die of vomiting, convulsions, coma and paralysis after 0.5 c.cm. 
doses; 0.25 c.cm. per kilo, is fatal in cats. Fish die in dilution 
of 1 in 8,000 in water and are narcotised in 1 in 25,000. A full 
dose in an animal if repeated within a few days may cause death, 
and sensitiveness to the oil i)ersists for at least 5 to 9 days. This 
should be remembered v\hen treating unsuccessful cases in man. 
In man it sets up severe gastro-intestin*)l irritation; such a dose 
as 3 c.cm. produces nausea, vomiting, severe abdominal pain 
and finally parah^sis of the gut. A certain mmunt of dizziness 
is nearly always present and there ma', be slight deafness and 
ringing in the ears. After excessive doses extreme dizziness, 
a feeling of intoxication, prostration, headache, drowsiness and 
unconsciousness occur, showing that there is severe toxaemia 
The face is flushed, respiration slows pupUlary reaction 
sluggish and convulsions may follovi’ giving place to 
flaccid paralysis. Albuminuria is present in severe cases and 
there may be haematuria. Autopsy shows severe inflammation 
of the gastro-intestinal tract, liver, ahd kidneys, and hypericmia 
of the brain ; there are fatty changes in the parenchyma of the 
liver and the kidneys. Deafness may sometimes persist. 
Children are more susceptible to the effects of the oil than adults 
and it is advisable not to exceed the prescribed dosage. It is 
better to use some other anthelmintic iu children under 5 or 
6 years of age and in very old and debilitated individuals. 
Owing to its slow'ness of absorption the toxic symptoms may 
appear a day or so after administration, and cumulative effects 
may be produced by smaller doses several days apart. In man 
death has been netted from ingestion of half an ounce or even 
less. Tolerence is decreased by starvation and debility, and 
increased by fixed oils. 
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Treatment of poisoning* As soon as inordinate sleepiness 
and depression or any other symptoms of intoxication appear, 
the administration of the drug, if all the capsules have not been 
given, should be stopped and a brisk purgative given. The 
stomach should be quickly washed out. There is no antidote 
known and the treatment is, therefore, entirely symptomatic. 
Respiratory and cardiac stimulants should be given. 

Precautions and contra-indications. Chenopodium oil should 
be given with caution and in small doses when disorders of the 
heart and kidneys are present. It is forbidden in chronic 
nephritis and organic disease of the heart, and where hepatic 
and gastro-intestinal disorders are present. Prior to the ad- 
ministration of chenopodium against hookworm it is better to 
administer iron and arsenic and liver extract, esi)ecially when 
the patients are anaemic. 

Preparations. 

Oleum chenopodii (U.S.P.X.). It is distilled with steam from the 
fresh above-ground parts of the flowering and fruiting plant of 
Chenopodium ambrosioides. Dose 10—30 min. (1 to 2 c.ciii.) ; for 
children as many minims as the number of years up to 10 years. 

Ascaridole (N. O.). Dose 10 c.cm. A. synthetic ascaridole has been 
prepared which in doses of 4 drops for each year of age of children 
and 70 drops for an adult is an eflectivc anthelmintic. 

OTHER ESSENTIAL OILS USED AS ANTHELMINTICS 

A number of essential oils have been used in the treatment of 
intestinal worms but none of them have any specific action against 
any of the parasites. 

Oleum eucalypti. The oil is distilled from the leaves of E. globulus, 
E, dumosa and a number of other species. The chief constituents of 
the oil are pinene, eucalyptol (cineol) and aldehydes of fatty 
acids. It has been used as an anthelmintic in combination with 
chloroform but its action appears to be very mild. Caius and Mhaskar 
(1920) gave it in 40 min. doses in the form of a mixture with gum 
acacia and castor oil. Doses of 00 min. and over produced g]ddi«> 
ness, and vomiting, probably owing to the presence of aldehyde<t. It 
was quite ineffective against hookworms and had little or no effect 
against ascaris and whipworms. Pure eucabnptot has also been tried; 
it is much less toxic but the verndfngal actiou against intestinal 
parasites is feeble. 
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Oleum ea|iipiiil. Cajuput oil is a volatile oil distilled from the 
ftesh JeavfS and twigs of Mtlol^ca leucadendron, var. tninorp 
M. vifidifiora. It is a green-coloured oil with an aromatic odour and .i 
pungent taste. The chief constituents are: cajuputol, which is the 
same as eucalyptol or cineol, terpineol, small amounts of pinenc and 
traces of aldehydes. The oil has, therefore, the same active principles 
and same action as oil of eucalyptus. 

It has been used as an anthelmintic in the gold mines of Guiana 
in the treatment of mild hookworm infections. Cains and Mhaskar 
(1920) tried the oil and found that even m 60 min. doses (the 
maximum tolerated dose) hookworms were very feebly affected and 
ascaris and whipworms were not attacked at all. The oil of cajuput 
cannot, tlierefore, be recommended as an anthelmintic. 

Oleum terebinthins. Common turpentine is an olcoresin obtained 
from several varieties of pines, chiefly from Pinu^ palustris, Theie arc 
several varieties of turpentine oil on the market but the rectified oil is 
the only variety used for pharmaceuticM I purposes. Pure oil is a 
colourless liquid chiefly composed of one or more terpenes. Its 
anthelmintic dose is } to 4 drachms usually combined with castor oil. 
Haustus terebenl is sometimes prescribed; it consists of the oil com- 
bined with a drachm of glycerine and an ounce of cinamon water 

Oil of turpentine is irritant to the skin and mucous membrane. It 
is readily absorbed from the alimentary canal and circulates in the 
blood unchanged. It is excreted through the skin and lungs but u a inly 
through the kidneys, partly unchanged and partly as terpcnols in 
combination with glycuronic acid. 

Oil of turpentine is a toxic drug and half an ounce has proved 
fatal in children. In larger doses in adults severe gastro-intestinal 
irritation is set up, followed later by acute nephritis and painful 
micturition. The medullary centres arc stimulated, producing at first 
excitement > delirium, and convulsions and later paralysis. Pain in 
the chest due to bronchitis is set up by irritation of the respiratory 
passages. If symptoms of noisoning occur the gut should be evacuated 
by large doses of magnesium sulphate; stimulants such as coffee should 
be administered. 

As an anthelmintic, the oil of turpentine in doses of i to 1 ounce 
has been successfully used in man. Some authorities have discouraged 
its use on the ground that it is likely to produce nephritis during 
excretion. In large doses, as used for expelling wonns, it acts as a 
purgative and is not absorbed in sufficient quantities to cause renal 
irritation. Tapeworm infestations have been treated with one ounce 
doses in combination with castor oil with satisfactory results. Caius 
and Mhaskar (19!20) treated a series of cases of hookworm with oil of 
turpentine, but the results were disappointing. All the evidence is, 
therefore, against its use as an anthelmintic except possibly for tape* 
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worms* Saline or soap enemata containing an onuce of turpentine are 
effective in expelling oxyuris. 

Oleum tanceti (Tansy.) This oil is distilled from the dowering 
tops and leaves of tansy, TanaceUm vulgare belonging to N. O. 
Composit£e. It is a yellowish brown liquid consisting of thujone, 
botneol, camphor and a number of resins. It has been tried as an 
antlielmintic but is found to be wholly inedective against hookworm, 
ascaris and whipworms. It is also a toxic drug and even in therapeutic 
doses produces vomiting and giddiness. The leaves and tops of 
Tanacetum vulgare have been used m the form of an infusion or as 
an enema to expel ascaris and ox 3 runs. 

Oleum absinthi* The oil of absinth or vermouth or wormwood is 
obtained from the flowering tops and leaves of AHemisia absinthium 
belonging to N. O. Compositse. It is usually a dark green oil consist- 
ing of a number of volatile principles and a bitter substance called 
absinihiu. Medicinally absinth was chiefly used as a febrifuge and as 
an antlielmintic. It is a fairly toxic drug and is seldom used at 
present. The oil was tried by Caius and Mhaskar (1920) in the form of 
an emulsion against hookw'orms but the results obtained were not 
encouraging. 

Oleum caryophylli. The oil of cloves is a thick yellow oil distilled 
from the flower buds of Caryophyllus aromaticus. The chief constitu- 
ents of this oil are an uusaturated phenol called eugenol which forms 
80 to 90 per cent, of the oil, acetyl derivative of eugenol (2 to 3 per 
cent.), caryophyllene, etc. 

The oil has been tried against hookworms with little success. Cairs 
and Mhaskar (1922) by using an oil containing 92 per cent, eugenol in 
the form of an emulsion obtained satisfactory results. With 90 min. 
dosesi administered in divided doses at half an hour intervals, 84.3 per 
cent, of hookworms were expelled, necators being much more vulnerable 
than ankylostomes. Oxyuris are also expelled in large numbers; ascaris 
and trichnris are not affected. 

Pure eugenol and iso-eugenol have also been tried and found to 
have well marked vermicidal action against hookworms, their action 
resembling thymol. Both are well tolerated in doses of t to IJ drachms, 
and with such dosage they produce a mild purgative effect, thus obviat- 
ing the necessity for an after purgative. 

Oleum betulm. Betel oil is an essential oiP obtained from the 
Indian betel vine commonly known as *pan’. Leaves of this plant 
contain 39 to 70 per cent, of phenols consisting mainly of eugenol mixed 
witli a small percentage of betel phenols. The oil in doses rangfttg 
from 30 to 90 min. has only a weak anthelmintic action against 
hookworms, expelling less than 20 per cent, of these parasites. The 
other intestinal parasites are pot touched. The popular belief regarding 
the anthelmintic effect of betel chewing can be acCout|te4 for by the 
20 
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elimination of immature hookworms from tlie body by constant spitting 
and so preventing them from migrating from the trachea into the 
oesophagus. 

Oleum sassafras. The oil of sassafras is an essential oil distilled 
from the root of Sassafras vanifoUum, It contains 85 per cent, of 
safrol and has powerful antiseptic properties resembling those of clove 
oil. According to Cams and Mhaskar a dose of 30 to 60 min. expels 
52.4 per cent, hookworms; other intestinal parasites are not affected. 
The oil resembles chenopodium oil in its action, but it is much less 
toxic to the host. X*ure safrol has also been used in 60 min. doses 
and has been found a fairly good anthelmintic against hookworms. 

Oleum anisi. This is obtained from distillation of ripe fruit of 
Pimpinella anisum. The oil is mainly composed of anethol but also 
contains small quantities of terpene. Its action closely resembles that 
of thymol. It is a fairly good vermicide, the maximum dose of 
60 min. expelling alxiut 50 per cent, of hookworms. 

Pure anethol has also been used and is quite effective against 
hookworms expelling as many as 70 per cent, of the parasites No 
toxic symptoms are met with cither with the oil or with the active 
constituent anethol, even in one drachm doses. 

Oleum cinnamomi. The oil is derived from C. zeylanicum and it 
contains large quantities of cinnamic aldehyde (50 per cent.) and is a 
powerful germicide. The oil has been tried but with disappointing 
results against ascaris, trichuris or hookworms. 

Oleum rutm. The oil is derived from the fresh leaves of common 
Rue, Ruta graveolens. It was used as an anthelmintic in India and is 
still used in some parts, the juice of the plant being given to children 
to expel intestinal parasites. Its anthelmintic eflicaev is, however 
slight. 

Oleum copaiba. It is quite useless as an anthelmintic even in 
doses of 30 to 60 min, against ankylostomes, necators, ascaris and 
irichuris. 



CHAPTER V 

ANTHELMINTICS ACTING ON NEMATODES (Contd.) 

SANTONIN 

Sautonin is a classical remedy for the treatment of ascans 
and oxyuris infections. It is obtained from Artemisia maritima, 
a plant whose flowering tips were used by the ancient Greek 
and Roman physicians as a remedy to expel intestinal parasites. 
Santonin is one of the most expensive drugs. Before the War 
practically the whole of santonin supply of the world came 
from Russian Artemisia cina. A number of allied species such 
as A. maritima, var. stechmanniana and A. Paucifiora {A, anthel- 
mintica) also grow in Turkestan. Owing to political and 
economic disturbances in Russia some years ago there was 
great scarcity of santonin, and A. cina having good santonin 
content was successfully cultivated in Holland. A. marUima 
or A. brevifolia grows abundantly in a state of nature in the 
dry inner valleys of the western Himalayas from Kumaon to 
Kashmir at an altitude of 4,000 to 12,000 feet above the sea 
level, and recently santonin has been obtained on a commercial 
scale from this source. Large quantities of artemisia with high 
santonin content are found to grow wild in the Kurram valley 
in the North-Western Frontier not far from the railway line. 

Chemical composition and properties. The active principles of 
A. maritima are : — (1) A neutral principle, santonin which is responsible 
{<x the anthelmintic properties, (2) a tatter principle, artemisin (oxy- 
santonin) which is not very active, (S) a volatile oil, and (4) santonic 
acid. The amount of sautonin extracted from the Russian Artemisia 
is usually 1.2 to 1,4 per cent., but may be as high as 2.8 to 3.6 per 
cent. The yield from the artemesia growing in Kashmir does not ex- 
ceed 1.0 to 1.6 per cent, and the yield from that of Eurram Valley is 
slightly less. Santonin is a crystalline anhydride or lactone of santonic 
acid; it occurs in colourless, shining, flattened, rhombic prisms or 
as white crystalline powder. It is stable in the air, but on exposure 
to light develops a yellow colour due to the formation of an isomeride 
of santonin criled chromoeantonin. 

Pharmacological sctlmi. Bxtemally santonin has very little action. 
Taken by the month, it is tasteless at first but develops a bitter taste 
after a short time. Sahtonini unlike most other atithelminUcs is not 
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a gastro-iulesiiual itritant. It is quickly absorbed from the empty 
stomach. In the small intestine, the drug is acted on by the alkali 
present, sodium santoninate being formed. The sodium salt is soluble 
and is absorbed, but its effect on the circulatory and xcspiratory systems 
is slight in therapeutic doses. With large doses the symptoms pro- 
duced are chiefly due to involvement of the central nervous system which 
is first stimulated and then paralysed. The special senses are usually 
affected most, and anomalies of vision and colour perception are commoii> 
ly produced. At first white objects appear bluish, this is soon followed 
by xanthopsia or yellow vision which may^ persist for a few days and then 
disappear; blue seems green and violet is scarcely perceived. The usual 
dose producing these symptoms is 0.2 gm., tlie efiect being probably 
on the cranial nerves. Smell, taste and hearing are sometimes affected. 
When large quantities of santonin are absorbed, twitchings and 
epileptiform convulsions, resembling those occurring in strychnine 
poisoning, are produced. In man convulsions rarely occur, but they are 
common in the dog and the rabbit. The anitiial usually dies of asphyxia 
from stoppage of respiration. Santonin is chiefly eliminated in the urine 
partly unchanged and partly in the form of oxysautouln which gives the 
urine and sometimes ^e faeces a deep yellow colour. This colouration 
resembles that produced by anthracene purgatives, such as rhubarb, 
whose active principles are excreted in the urine. The two can he 
differentiated by the fact that by shaking the urine with a little lime 
water or barium water the santonin colouration remains in solution while 
the anthracene bodies are precipitated. Elimination of santonin begins 
quickly, but may go on for several davs. 

In vitto, ascaris are not killed even by saturated solutions of santonin 
in olive oil or castor oil. The parasites, however, become irritated and 
try to escape from the proximity of the drug. The irritant effect of the 
drug causes the parasites to move about in their efforts to escape, thus 
driving them into the colon whence they are expelled by a purgative. 
This irritant action can also be seen on the muscle tissue of leeches and 
worms ; it is specific and is probably due to the presence of the lactone 
group though some believe that the anthelmintic action is in no way 
correlated with the structure of the lactone. It is not produced by 
santonic acid and is not apparent on the muscles of the vertebrates. The 
presence of dilute bile and alkali appears to increase markedly the toxic 
action of santonin on the parasites. 

Sgntonln as an anthelmintic. Santonin is considered the 
most effective dnig against ascaris, with the possible exception 
of oil of ehenopodinm. It is useless in intestinal tseniasis. 
Santonin acts best when combined with 3 or 4 grains of calomel 
and followed by a saline purgative six hours later. Calomel 
stimulates the flow of bile which enhances She toxic action of 
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santonin on the parasites. Santonin is best prescribed in the form 
of a powder either as coarse crystals or as trochisci. In the form 
of coarse crystals as ordinarily sold it is preferable to the finely 
divided powder, as the latter is liable to produce toxic symptoms. 
Alkalies dissolve it forming soluble alkaline santoninates which 
are usually absorbed rapidly, and therefore this combination 
should be avoided. 

In determining the dosage for children a good rule is to 
give 1/6 grain for every year of age; for adults 1 to 5 grains 
according to the general constitution of the patient may be 
given. The preliminary preparation of the patient and after- 
purgative are most important considerations in santonin 
administration. The following procedure has been used success- 
fully at the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine : — 

The patient is given his last meal at 5 p.m., no food being 
allowed after that. In severe infections it is advisable to keep 
the patient on light diet for 24 hours previous to administration 
of the drug. At 10 p.m. 3 grains (0.2 gm.) of santonin combined 
with 3 to 5 grains (0.2 to 0.3 gm.) of calomel are given. At 
6 a.m. the following morning, ^ to 1 ounce saturated solution 
of magnesium sulphate or sodium sulphate is given. The stool 
should be examined for 72 hoiurs after treatment and should be 
le-examined about 10 days later; if negative the patient may 
be considered cured. 

As a rule no symptoms are observed, but nausea followed 
by vomiting may be produced. By using the above method 18 
out of 19 cases were cured in one series. Santonin is a poison- 
ous drug and idiosjmcracy to the drug is common. It is, there- 
fore, recommended to give i or i of the total dose the first time 
and if no sensitiveness is shown the drug may be repeated. 

Some authorities give santonin combined with an equal or 
larger doses of calomel every morning for 2 or 3 days in 
succession and repeat the process every 3 or 4 days as long 
as eggs are found. This procedure is likely to lead to toJdc 
effects. Some observers consider it inadvisable to use an oib^ 
purgative such as castor oil with santonin, as it is likely to 
increase absorption; others consider that it inhibits absorption. 
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Combination of santonin and chenopodium. Max>lestone 
and Mukherjee (1931) reported very encouraging results by 
combining santonin with cheiiopodiiim in the treatment of 
roundworm infestations. The method employed by them con- 
sists in the administration of 5 grains (0.3 gm.) of santonin in 
po^\der form and 1 c.cni. of oil of chenopodium in a capsule at 
the same time. A saline purgative is given after two hours. 
According to these workers santonin cures 60 per cent, of adult 
and 48.2 per cent, of children and the figures for combined 
tieatment (santonin and oil of chenopodium) are 92.3 per cent, 
and 54.8 per cent, respectively. 

Santonin is a toxic dnig and should on no account be 
prescribed unless the diagnosis is made by thorough examina- 
tion of the stools. The practice of prescribing santonin on the 
mere assumption of jDarasitic infestation is to be deprecated. 

Subcutaneous, intramuscular and intravoxxous injections of 
'santonin-sodium* have been successfully tried against ascaris. 

Other nseb of santonin. Santonin in doses of S grains for three daj^s 
has been used in the treatment of amoebic dysentery and sprue, the 
yellow santonin being specially recommended in the latter condition. 
It has also been used in long-standing cases of diabetes associated with 
nervous disturbances particularly numbness of the extremities and 
pain of the sciatic or brachial plexuses Such pains are sometimes 
relieved by such minute doses as 1/60 grain (0 001 gm.) or less, three or 
four times a day The urinary sugar may diminish and the nervous 
symptoms abate with doses of santonin gradually increased from 
8^ grains (0 2 gm.) to 10 giains (0.6 gm ) daily. Patients suscep- 
tible to the drug should be previously tested by giving ^ grain 
(0.08 gm.) and it should not be continued for more than 10 days 
Santonin also relieves the lightning pains of tabes dorsalis the initial 
dose for this purpose being 1/120 to 1/60 grain (0.5 to 10 mgm.). It 
has been used in the tieatment of epilepsy in doses of 2 to 5 grains 
(0 12 to 0.8 gm ). In small doses of 1/60 to 1/6 grain (1 to 10 mgm.) 
It has been recommended in the treatment of retinitis, amblyopia, and 
cotour-blindnesa on account of its stimulant action on the retinal nerves. 

Toxic offocts. Toxic irianifestations are usttally evident 
when the drug is rapidly absorbed and these, in their turn, 
(depend on the conditions of the alimentary tract favouring or 
t'Migrding absolution* Children are more susceptible and the 
ta teportw^ are entirely among infanls. Adults as a 
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rule are not seriously affected by doses less than 7 or 8 grains 
(0.5 gm.) . In infants under 3 years, death may occur with a 
one grain dose ; the drug should therefore be used very cautious- 
ly in them. Repeated use of the drug is known to lead to 
tolerance. 

Symptoms of santonin poisoning vary from slight manifes- 
tations of anomalies of vision to convulsions, coma and death. 
In mild poisoning digestive and ocular disturbances alone are 
observed, but in severe cases disturbances of the central nervous 
system predominate. Headache, vertigo, mental confusion, 
hallucinations, weakness, profound prostration, somnolence 
passing on to unconsciousness may develop. The diarrhoea 
is often profuse and the stool may contain blood; convulsions, 
coma and death may follow. The heart becomes slow and 
feeble and there may be syncope from the fall of blood pressure 
duo to depression of the heart and dilatation of the blood vessels. 
The kidneys and urinary passages are irritatetl producing pain- 
ful micturition, albuminuria and hsematuria. Tremors, spasms 
of muscles, and loss of siwech have also been noticed. 

Treatment of poisoning. This consists in rapid and 
thorough emptying of the bowels by purgatives and an enema. 
A central emetic like apomoii)hine may be given. Stimulants 
such as atropine, caffeine, or camphor, may be administered, 
and the patient kept warm. If convulsions are present repeated 
doses of chloral hydrate or inhalations of chloroform or ether 
may be trietl. If respiration fails, artificial respiration should 
be resorted to. 

Precautions and contra-indications. It is advisable not to 
give santonin on an emptv stomach as it is soluble in the gastic 
juice and may be absorbed. It is preferable not to give it with 
an oily cathartic. Fever is not a contra-indication to the 
administration of this drug. 

preparations. 

Sanfonica with a santonin content of 1.S to 8 per cent, is need in 
i to 1 draclun (2 to 4 gm.) doses as an. anthelmintic. 

X combination of santopin and bile called saUtonln Mle has been 
prepared but it may produce Unde aymptoms from rapid absorption 
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Santonlnuni. Dose 1 to 3 grains; U.S.P. dose 1 grain (0.06 gni.) ; in 
the French Codex U grams as a single dose, the maximum dose given 
during 24 hours being 6 grains. Chromosantonln (N.O ) or golden 
santonin is a modification of ordinary santonin fotmed by exposure to 
sunlight. The dose is the same as ordinary santonin and it is stated to 
be useful in sprue and dysentery Trochiscus santonin! contains 1 
grain in each. Dose 1 to 3. Trochiscus santonin Co. contains } grain 
of santonin and calomel each. Dose I to 2 grains. 

Contectio santoninl Co. containing santonin in combination with 
ginger, jalap, sulphur and senna is used in some of the children’s 
hospitals. 

Haustus santonin! et olei ricini, contoiiis 4 grains of santonin, half 
an ounce of castor oil, half an ounce of mucilage and peppermint water. 
It is prescribed on an empty stomach but symptoms of poisoning may 
occur. 

Sodii santoninas. Dose 1/50 grain (1 mem.) cautiously increased to 
1/20 or 1/10 grain (3 to 6 mgm.) is used for .systemic effects. As an 
anthelmintic 1/4 to 1 grain for adults preferably in salol-coated pills. 

Calcii santoninas (N. O.). Dose 1 grain. It is a white tasteless 
insoluble powder, 

Artemisine in doses of 1/600 grain (0 0001 gni.) has been used as 
a gastric stimulant. 



CHAPTER VI 

ANTHELMINTICS ACTING ON NEMATODES (Conid.) 

THYMOL AND ALLIED COMPOUNDS 

A number of compounds belonging to the stearoptene 
group, including menthol, borneol, camphor, and thymol have 
been tried as anthelmintics but only the last-named is effective. 
Caius and Mhaskar (1924) showed that so far as these com- 
pounds are concerned, (a) the hydrogenation of benzene 
decreases their anthelmintic action, but increases their toxicity 
to the host, (6) tlie total destruction of the benzenoid structure 
leads to the formation of toxic compounds with no anthelmintic 
properties, (c) esteiihcation of the phenolic hydroxyl group leads 
to formation of non-anthelmintic and non-toxic compounds, 
e.g,, thyraotal. 


TH¥MOL. 

Thymol was first tried in the treatment of hook- 
worm infections by Bozzolo in 1879. Since then it has been 
extensivelv used wdth satisfactory results. In recent years, how- 
ever, oil of chenopodium and carbon tetrachloride have largely 
supplanted this drug, for they are more effective and less 
dangerous than thymol and can safely be used for mass treatment 
and labour forces. 

Thymol or thyme camphor is contained in a number of 
essential oils from many plants, the chief amongst which is 
Thymus vulgaris, an evergreen shrub belonging to the Labiatse 
family. In India thymol is manufactured on a commercial 
scale from Cuminum cyminum which contains large quantities 
of cumin oil whose chief constituent is cumin aldehyde which 
can be readily converted into thymol. The oil of Carum 
copitum known as oil of ajowan also contains not less than 40 
to 50 per cent, of thymol, llie oil from Monaria punctata 
growing in America contains 60 per cent, of thymol and 
Origanum hirtum growing in Crete contains 60 to 67 per cent. 
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Chemlfttry. The diemical formula of thymol is methyl-isopropyl- 
phennfl and it i& a stearoptene. It is a higher homologue of benzene. 
It occurs in large transparent crystals, slightly soluble in water (1 in 
900) but freely soluble in fats, oil and alcohol. When it comes in con- 
tact with menthol, chloral, camphor, etc., it liquifies them. 

Pharmacological action. The action of thymol is similar to that 
of phenol; it has about one fourth the antiseptic power of phenol and 
in concentration as low as 1 in 10,000 kills free-living protozoa such as 
paramcecia. It is fatal to staphylococcus aureus in 0.5 per cent, con- 
centration, to typhoid and anthrax bacilli in 0.8 per cent, and 
pneumococcus in 1 per cent. Growth of putrefactive bacteria is pre- 
vented by 0.1 per cent, solution and 1.0 per cent, is required to kill them. 
It inhibits the growth of moulds in 0.02 per cent, solution. 

Externally thymol has no action on the unbroken skin but it can 
exert its caustic or irritant action on mucous membranes. When taken 
internally in ordinary anthelmintic doses, it produces a feeling of well- 
being and comfort in the stomach; there is reflex stimulation of the 
peristaltic movements of the intestines. The presence of fatty constitu- 
ents in the intestines promotes absorption of t^i'Mnol and if this 
absorption is large it gives rise to systemic effects and may produce 
fatty degeneration of the liver. It is, therefore, advisable to avoid fats,, 
alcohol, glycerine, etc., when thymol is being administered. 

Small doses of thymol administered orally produce reflex stimula- 
tion of the heart and the respiratory centre ; large doses produce a marked 
depression and finally paralysis. The central nervous system is always 
affected to a certain extent. There is at first a slight stimulation of the 
cerebral cortex followed by depression which gives rise to narcotic 
cflects. Headache, buzzing in the ears, dizziness, lowering of the body 
temperature and collapse follow when large quantities are absorbed. 

Given by the mouth in doses of 15 to 30 grains (1 to 2 gm.) most 
of the thymol is absorbed for none is found in the faeces. About half 
of the drug ingested is excreted in the urine partly in combination with 
sulphuric and glycuronic acids, partly unchanged and partly oxidised 
to a bivalent phenol-thymol h>droquinone. The greenish tint so often 
noticed in the urine after administration of thymol is due to the presence 
of tfiis substance. The kidneys are irritated after large doses and 
albuminuria may result. When given in excessive doses it is also 
excreted in the bronchial mucous membrane and may produce inflamma- 
tion of the lungs. l*he drng has no direct effect on the uterine move- 
ments but it may reflexly stimulate them by irritating the pelvic viscera. 

In vitro thymol has a powerful action on earthworms. In 1 in 2,000 
solutions the vrotmo show signs of irritation and their movements arc 
maekedly increased at first, bnt they are soon paralysed and die in 10 
to 15 tjUblptes. In 1 in 10,000 solution they are killed^ in ti hours; and 
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1 in 20,000 they are rapidly paralysed but are not killed. Hookworms 
arc killed by weak solutions of the drug^. 

Anthelmintic effects. Tliere is no unanimity of opinion 
about the effective dose of thymol. Some authors have 
recommended as much as 120 to 150 grains in divided 
doses of 25 to 30 grains, while others consider such large doses 
are neither necessary nor justifiable. They do not advise more 
than 60 grains of thymol in a day and recommend not to repetit 
it in less than a week. In pregnant women the dose should 
not exceed 30 grains, and in cases of extreme debility from old 
age, heart disease, chronic diarrha^a and dysentery the dose 
should be small and divided. The drug should at once be 
stopped if untoward symptoms appear. Ashford and King re- 
commend the follomng scale of dosage 

Under 5 years 8 grains (0.5 gm.) ; 5 — 10 years 15 grains 
(1.0 gm.) j 10 — 15 years 30 grains (2.0 gm.) ; 15 — ^20 years 45 
grains (3.0 gm.) ; 20 — 60 years 60 grains (4.0 gm.) ; over 60 
years 30 — 45 grains (2 to 3 gm.). 

It is customary to give the drug in tv'o or three divided 
doses, of 15, 20 or 30 grains each at intervals of 1 to 2 hours 
followed by a strong saline purgative. It is better not to give 
coarse crystals as these are likely to pass through the bowels 
unchanged, probably without coming in contact with the para- 
sites. The drug also has a tendency to pack together in liard 
lumps if given in capsules and it is preferable to give it mixed 
with sugar of milk or bicarbonate of soda. In case of childreh 
who are not capable of swallowing capsules, thymol is best given 
in powdered form suspended in simple syrup or mixed with 
chocolate. 

The preparation of the patient is important when thymol 
is being given as an anthelmintic. The following procedure is 
recommended (Ashford). 

The patient is given a light meal and one ounce of satu- 
rated solution of magnesium or sodium sulphate the night 
before. At 8-30 a.m. the following morning 30 grains (2.0 
gm.) of powdered thymol are given in capsules; at 10 a.m. 
another similar dose is given; at 11 or 12 o’clock, 1 ounce of 
saturated solution of magnesium sulphate is given. No break- 
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fast is allowed and food is only permitted after tlie bowels 
have moved. The patient should remain in bed and should 
use a bed pan. 

Thymol is the classical drug for the treatment of hookworm 
infections, but more than one course of treatment is often re- 
quired to produce a cure In Ashford’s series 68,6 per cent, 
were cured in 30 days and 94.4 per cent, in three months 
(prestimably 4 to 8 treatments). He is of opinion that the drug 
is more effective against mature worms. Fourteen to fifteen 
days after infection the worms develop a buccal capsule and 
attach themselves to and feed on the mucous membrane. From 
this time onward they are exposed to the action of the drug and 
treatment should then be given. Darling, Barber and Hacker 
succeeded in removing 95.7 per cent, of necators and 57.9 per 
cent of ankylostomes with a single dose of 60 giains (4.0 gm.) of 
thymol. Even with such large doses as 180 f-rains (12.0 gm.) 
the drug is less effective against ankylostomes than other avail- 
able anthelmintic. Cia 3 ^on Lane (1928) still regards it as the 
best anthelmintic against hookworm, since even after 60 grain 
doses no death occurred in his series. 

The effect of thymol on other intestinal nematodes is 
distinctly inferior to its effect on hookworms. Ascans, 
trichuris and oxjruris are not very vulnerable to its action. 
Tapeworm segments are expelled but the removal of the heads 
is very doubtful. Thymol has also been used in trichiniasis 
and the parasdtes arc expelled when they are present in the gut. 
Good results have also been obtained even when the parastes 
have lodged in the muscles. A 6 per cent, solution of the dnig 
in* oil has been given intramuscularly in doses of 2 to 3 c.cm., 
injections being given daily. No toxic symptoms are observed 
and there is marked improvement in the patient’s condition. 
Trichinia^ can be prevented if treatment ter os is begun 
within 24 hours of the ingestion of infested meat, with 2 grains 
(0. 13 gm.) of thymol repeated three or fonr times and followed 
by a pufgO. 

Other uses, thymol in cOscentrationB of l grain in an onnee la 
used for aprayiqf the nasal mucotia membrane in catarrhal affectiona. 
Fm general diaUdection a eolmticm of } in mo (one ta{}|e8poonfnl in 6 
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pints) should be used; thymol has also been used as a paint in rins- 
worm, eczema and various skin diseases. In amcetnc dysentery consi- 
derable benefit is obtained by colonic irrigation with 1 m 2,000 solutions 
in conjunction with emetine bismuth iodide. In flagellate diarrhoea, an 
enema with 1 in 2,000 solution and 4 to 8 grams (0.26 to 0.5 gm.) ul 
thymol by the month are recommended. A 5 per cent, solution in 
alcohol and 2.0 per cent, in cinnamon oil is used as a paint to control 
infestations of the skin by fungi. One to 2 grains (0 06 to 0.13 gm.) are 
given 3 or 4 times a day in typhoid fever with tympanitis. 

Toxic effects. In large doses thymol produces symptoms 
resembling carbolic acid poisoning. There is usually acute 
pain over the epigastrium, due to tlie caustic and irritant action 
of the drug on the mucous membrane of the stomach; nausea 
and vomiting follow and the patient becomes prostrated. 
Giddiness, roaring sounds in the ears, drowsiness, etc., com-' 
monly occur; there is often salivation and cyanosis, and the 
patient may become unconscious. The temperature has a 
tendency to fall below normal and both the pulse and respira- 
tion are slowed ; skin rashes may appear ; the urine may become 
scanty ; abortion may follow in pregnant women. With very 
large doses collapse may be rapidly itrochiced and death may 
occur in a few hours. The intensity of symptoms depends oji 
the amount absorbed, and the presence of solvents like fats and 
alcohol strongly increases the tendency to produce intoxication. 
A purgative given a few hours after the drug prevents intoxica- 
tion by washing it out of the gut. Sometimes the intoxication 
is delayed and sets in several days later when all the symptoms 
except weakness have disappeared. 

Treatment of poisoning. The stomach should be rapidly 
washed out with warm water. Demulcents may be given to 
prevent corrosion of the mucosa. Cardiac and respiratory 
stimulants, e.g., 1/120 grain (0.005 gm.) of atropine and 1/30 
grain (0.002 gm.) of strychnine should be given. Hot coffee 
is useful in overcoming weakness. Alcoholic stimulants and 
tincturjes are contraindicated. 

I'recaations and eontradadleatinns. Thymol should be given 
with caution when there is anaemia, nephritis, advanced cardiac 
disease, pregnancy end debility due to old age. Patients suffer- 
ing from chronic diarrheea snd dysentery also take it badlv. 
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Thymotal. Attempts have been made to lower the toxicity of alkyl 
phenols by converting them into non-irritant esters, such as carbonates, 
carbamates, etc. Thymotal or thymol-carbonate is prepared by passing 
phosgene gas through a concentrated solution of thymol in an aqueous 
solution of caustic soda. It was at one time considered to be a very 
effective remedy against ankylostomes, but later it was found to be 
absolutely useless even in 40 grain doses. Although these esters are 
broken up in the alimentary tract by hydrolysis forming the original 
hydroxyl compounds, they do not attain sufficient concentration to be 
effective anthelmintics. 

Isothymol or corvacrol was synthetically prepared from turpentine 
during the Great War when the supply of thymol from Germany was 
stopped. Chemically caivacrol is an isomer of thymol and its pharma- 
cological action bears a close resemblance to thymol in many respects. 
The anthelmintic action of carvacrol was tested by Sollmann on earth- 
worms with fairly satisfactoiy results. The International Health Board 
reported unfavourably on its efficiency against hookworm. Caius and 
Mhaskar (1924) tried carvacrol in 20—60 minim, doses with promising 
results. They found it to be a good anthelmintic bat decidedly inferior 
to thymol. It is also more irritant and somewhat more toxic than 
thymol. 

Preparations. 

Thymol disinfectant (Martiiidale) . It is a potent antiseptic; when 
employed as a general disinfectant^ 1 in 200 solution in water should be 
used. 

Liquor thymol is made of 1 part of thymol in 800 parts of warm 
water; used as an antiseptic gargle well-diluted. 

Mistura oleobalsamica. Dose is 1 to 4 drachms in water as a car- 
minative stimulant. 

PastilU thymol. Contains 1/32 grain of thymol in each. 

Plgmentum thymol, it consists of thymol 1 part, ether 10 parts 
and spirit 5 parts or may also be prepared with petroleum oil ; useful in 
ringworm of the scalp. 

* Thyniaglyclne. It is a palatable preparation containing sodium 
bexiiaoiatei menthol, essential oils, glycerine and thymol water. It is 
given in rhinitis, pharyngitis, quinsy, etc., or as a spray for throat and 
nostrils, diluted 1 to 3 in water. For colitis in children 5 to 10 min. in 
paraffin or water are given. 

It consists of potassium carbonate, sodium benzoate, 
sodium borate^ sodtum salicylate, thymol, menthol, glycerine and alcohol 
coloured With osehlAeal. Xi is frequently prescribed as an intestinal 
antiseptic in dOAee of i to t dradun and also as a gargle. 

tlngueatnhl fliymU Prepared in strength of 20 grains (1.3 gm.) 
ih ^ ouiic«f of s6ft pamffin wfw in ecacma. A compound ointment has 
boric add snd ainc oleats In adfUtlon, 
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Thymol carbonate (Th 3 anotal) . It is a colourless and tasteless 
crystalline powder employed in ankylostomiasis in doses of 5 to 15 grains 
(0.3 to 1.0 gm.). 

Thymoform is obtainable in the form of lozenges containing thymol 
and formic aldehyde in a cane-sugar basis. 

BETA-NAPHTHOL 

Beta-naphthol has been used as an anthelmintic for quite a 
long time. As early as 1904, Bentley used the drug against 
hookworm in Assam and later in 1908, Burkitt and Drummond 
tried it with excellent results. The chief merits claimed on its 
behalf arc that it is not unpleasant to take, it is more satisfactory 
for routine use and is one-tenth the price of thymol. Cains and 
Mhaskar reported very favourably on the drug and recommended 
it as the safest and most efficacious anthelmintic for hookworms, 
but subsequent work has failed to substantiate their claims. 
With the advent of carbon tetrachloride and oil of chenopodium 
beta-naphthol is gradually receding from the field though it is 
still used in some places. 

Source and composition. Naphthal, ib derived from the hydro- 
carbon naphthalene by the substitution of a hydroxyl for one of the 
hydrogen atoms. There are two naphthols— the alpha- and the beta- 
naphthols— the former is very toxic and is not used in medicine. 

Beta-naphthol occurs in colourless glistening crystals of pale buff- 
coloured lamellae. It has a faint phenol-like odour and has a pungent 
hot taste; it is very slightly soluble in cold water but dissolvei^ readily 
in boiling water. The drug is of uniform quality and does not readily 
change or deteriorate though it is better kept in amber-coloured bottles. 

Pharmacological action. Externally beta-naphthol is irritant to the 
unbroken skin and may be absorbed therefrom producing toxic 
symptoms. It produces inflammation and corrosion of mucous mem- 
branes and raw surfaces. Beta-naphthol can be taken by healthv 
individuals in fairly large quantities without producing any untoward 
symptoms. As a rule, a slight degree of warmth is felt in the stomach, 
but there is no burning pain, nausea and vomiting as in the ;»8e of 
thymol. Beta-naphthol is sparingly soluble in saliva and in the gastric 
juice, hence its absorption from the stomach is slight; it is more mdily 
absorbed from the small intestine. The peristaltic movements of the 
intestine are increased and some purging results. I^atge doses product 
an irritant action on the gut and produce nausea and vomiting. 

The heart is reflexly accelerated at first, but later It becomes Slower 
Which is due to direct action m the cardiac muscle. In targe doses, it 
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has a toxic effect on the red blood corposcles, especially in patients 
with active or latent malaria. The corpuscles may be destroyed in 
sufficient quantities to produce heemoglobinuria, jaundice, and severe 
ansemia.* Large doses depress the respiration probably from depression 
of the respiratory centre. Therapeutic doses have no effect on the 
central nervous system, but after absorption of large amounts, it pro* 
duces giddiness and convulsions followed by paralysis and coma. 
Changes in the retina and opacity in the lens have been produced in 
some cases, after its use. 

Beta-uaphthol is rapidly excreted in the urine and during its excre- 
tion it may produce inflammation of the kidneys, even when the doses 
taken are not large. It is excreted in combination with glycuronic and 
sulphuric acids and imparts to the urine a dark brown or mahogany red 
colour. Although salivation is produced, it is not excreted in the 
saliva. 

Anthelmintic effect. There is great diversity of opinion 
about the toxicity and efficacy of beta-nai)htliol as an anthel- 
mintic. The dosage recommended varies from 30 to 90 grains 
(2.0 to 6.0 gm.), on three successive days until the total 
quantity has been given. Such large doses often produce destruc- 
tion of the red blood corpuscles; doses of 30 grains (2.0 gm.), 
on the other hand appear to be too small. According to Caius 
and Mhaskar, the drug is quite safe and effective in doses of 50 
grains (3.3 gm.) in a single dose, and 60 grains (4.0 gm.) divided 
into two doses. There is again no definite rule about the use of 
the pie-purge. The omission of the preliminary purge is not 
attended by any fall in anthelmintic efficiency and the after- 
purgative is often unnecessary in as much as the drug itself has 
got a purgative effect. It is, however, better to use both the pre- 
and posb*purgative, for this procedure decreases the chances of 
production of untoward effects. 

Beta-naphthol has been found by nearly all workers with the 
exception of Caius and Mhaskar to be less efficient than thymol, 
and certainly less so than oil of chenopodium or carbon tetra- 
chloride. Usually at least four or five treatments are necessary 
before a cm is effected. Its action on ascaris and trichuris is 
no more promising than its action in hook^iwma. Smillie in 
Braail removed only 52 of 124 ascaris (41 per cent.) as compared 
91 per oent of 454 cases removed by chenopodium . 
m also very Httle affected by it. 
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Toilc effects. I'he toxicity of naphthalene bodies in man varies 
widely. Naphthalene has been taken in 75 grain (5.0 gm.) doses without 
ill effects, while mncli smaller quantities have produced severe gastro- 
enteritis. Deaths have been reported from the external use of a mixtnie 
of 1 part of beta-naphthol and 2 parts of camphor. In man, restlessnesa 
followed by convulsions and coma with stertorous breathing, have been 
seen even in non-fatal cases. Naphthalene and beta-naphthol are toxic 
drugs, 2 drachms (S gm.) causing death in a rabbit; in the dog the 
fatal dose is 1.0 gm. per kilo.; cats die of convulsions after 1.5 grains 
(0.1 gm.). Large doses produce a burning sensation in the epigastrium, 
diffuse abdominal pain, natt<sea, vomiting, diarrhoea, or even d 3 r 8 enler 3 h 
like symptoms, spasm of the face muscles, weakness aiad fever. 
Micturition is painful, the urine becomes very dark, scanty, and shows 
the presence of bile, albumen and casts; suppression of urine majf 
supervene, producing uraemia. The spleen, the liver and the kidneys 
are enlarged and hyperaemic, and the gall bladder is distended. Deathi 
may occur from convulsions or gradual failure of respiration, the liffafi 
goes on beating after the respiration has stopped. All these s ym p t emn 
are more readily produced in malarial patients. The Porto Rican Anaemin 
Commission tried the drug extensively and found that 53.3 per cent, of 
their cases who took it suffered from albuminuria. Caius and Mhaskaf 
(1921) noted that all their cases of albuminuria and hsemoglobinurla 
occurred with doses over 90 grains administered for several days. WWh 
small doses no such symptoms were produced. 

Precautions and contraindications. The urine of patients should bo 
always examined before administering the drug, and' if the kidneys are 
damaged it should be given with caution. Large doses should not hi 
given to those who are suffering from or have suffered from malaria. 

Preparations, 

Naphthol (B.P.) and beta*naphthol (U,8«P,R.). Dose 15 to 80 gralop 

(1 to 2 gm.), but 40 to 50 grains in single or divided doses is considerO# 
quite safe. It is usually given in the form of cachets or pills or he 
the form of an emulsion in oil. Betel or beta*naphthol salicylate (N.O.) 
has no anthelmintic action. Dose 4—9 gr., usedjn the form of cachele 
or pills or as emulsion in milk in rheumatism, cystitis and intestinal 
catarrh. Benxenapbtlioi or beta«naphthel benaoate (N.O.) has also no 
vermiddal action, used as diuretic and intestinal antiseptic. Dose IB 
grains (1.0 gm.). Beta-naphthol petrexaUn (N.F.) 10.0 gm. of beta- 
naphthol dissolved in 90 gm. of liquid petroxalin used as a parasiticide 
application. Naphthalonns (N.O.) has been tried against hookworiB 
but has no anthelmintic action. Dose the same as beta-naphthol. 
Naplithaiene tetraiditoride was tried in 8 grain (0,5 gm.) cachets every 
4 hours in colitie. 

21 
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RESORCINOL DERIVATIVES 

A number of synthetic compounds have been prepared and 
some, the isobexyl derivatives of either resorcinol or phloroglu* 
dn, are promising. 

HFXYLRESOltClNOL 

Hexylresordnol is 1 : 3 dihydroxy - 4 - hexylbenzol. It is 
a white, waxy, crystalline substance and is quite stable. 
It is sparingly soluble in water (I in 1,700) but it readi- 
ly dissolves in alcohol, ether, chloroform and vegetable oils. 
Hexyltesorcinol is considered to have highly germicidal 
properties, the phenol co-efficient varying between 46 and 52. 
It has been used as a mouth wash, gargle, nose and throat 
S|Mray in concentration of 1 in 4,000. it has been administered 
in gelatine capsules in doses of 0 45 to 0.6 gm. three times a 
dAy, as an urinary antiseptic. The drug has f>een continued for 
as long as ten weeks without showing any deleterious effects, 
I^or children, a per cent, solution of the drug in olive oil 
under the name of Caprokol (N.N.R.) has been prescribed 
tw^o or three times a day It has been highly spoken of in 
cystitis and pyelitis and appears to be well tolerated. 

Pharmacological action. Cry&talline hexylre-orcinol irritant 

properties and is liable to produce a burning sensation in the month. 
The irritating property of the dmg can be overcome by dissolving it in 
olive oil but this reduces its vermicidal power. A solution of 0.1 per 
Cent, of hexylresorcinol in vitro killed pig ascaris in 2 minutes while it 
tonic more than 20 minutes to be elective in 8 per cent, olive oil solution 
Repeated administration to dogs is known to have produced petechial 
hietnoirrhages in the buccal and gastric mneous membranes. The dmg 
Is, however, precipitated by proteins, and probably on this account it 
^ does not penetrate deeply into the tissues. When given with alcohol 
absorption is facilitated. Experiments on dogs show that about 27 
per cent, of hexylresorcinol taken by the mouth is excreted in the urine 
and 67 per cent, is eliminated in the fseces. 

AtiRie'inIjitiG properties. The anthelmintic property of the drug has 
been noticed only recently. Lamson and others in America were the 
first to atttdy the efieot of hexyltesorcinol as an anthelmintic* They 
fihmd that the dntg in large dilutions was lethal to pjg ascaris vliro. 
Xt tWtoved 100 per cent, of the ascaris in 16 out of 17 dogs as shown 
tjr autopsy, and it removed 60 to lOO per cent, of these parasites in 66 
patients when given in J gm,. doses in gelatin capsules* This was 
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fallowed later by more systematic investigation by Lamsoni Caldwell^ 
Brown and Ward (1931) into the effectiveness of the drug in human 
ascariasis. They administered the drug in hard gelatin capsules to avoid 
the local irritant effect, the maximum dose being 1.0 gm. for adults, 
magnesium sulphate being given two hours after. They succeeded in 
curing 7 out of 10 cases ; the egg reduction amounted to 96.4 per cent, in 
a total of 6 cases, all of whom were cured. The reduction was cent, per 
cent, if the purgative was deferred for 24 houts. Food, shortly before 
or after the treatment, greatly reduces its efficacy. Similar results were 
obtained by I^amson and his co-workers in field work in ascaris infection. 
They also tried the drug in hookworm infestation of children and egg- 
reduction was 80—90 per cent, with a single dose. Ivamson and his 
co-workers (1932) in evaluating the comparative results of hexyl and 
heptylresorcinol considered the former to be a better anthelmintic. In 
hookworm infection, in a total of 25 cases given doses of 1 gm., the 
average egg-reduction was 62.7 per cent, but none was cured. In 
ascariasis, in doses varying from 0.8 to 1.0 gm., the cure rate was 29.4 
per cent, and the average percentage of egg reduction was 73.5. 
l^amson, Brown and Ward (1932) consider a single dose of hexyl- 
resorcinol to be capable of removing more than 90—95 per cent, of ascaris, 
80—85 per cent, of hookworms and 40—45 per cent, of trichuris. 
Brown (1932) calls attention to the possibility of reaction taking place 
between gelatin and hexylresorcinol when given in capsules, especially 
in hot moist climate, lie advocates sugar-coated pills in dosage of 
0.1 gm. per year of age up to 10 years and 1.0 gm. to every one above 
this age. The treatment was started in the morning the drug being 
given in an empty stomach, and food was withheld for 4 to 5 hours after 
wards. The average egg-reduction was 90 per cent, of ascaris and 82 per 
cent, of trichuris. Two doses of hexylresorcinol with an interval of 3 
weeks between the courses, reduced the ascaris egg count to 96 per cent, 
and the rate of cure was about 93 per cent. Mapleslone and Mukherjee 
(1932) using the drug in hard gelatin capsules, under strict fasting 
conditions, obtained a cure rate of 66.6 per cent, and an egg-reduction of 
94 per cent, in 21 cases. In hookworm infestation in 26 cases the 
corresponding figures were 7.7 and 71.4. In ten cases of taeniasis no 
head was recovered after giving the drug but five reported no recurrence 
3 months later. Biggam and Ghalioungui (1932) treated 50 cases of 
ankylostoma duodenale and only 26 patients were found to be free 
from the parasites even when repeated administration of as much as 
2 gm. were employed. The drug did not produce any toxic symptoms, 
but the results were far less encouraging than with other available 
anthelmintics. 

Mothod of admtaistrafion and dosage. Before administer- 
ing the drug, proper dietary preparation is necessary. In the 
evening previous to the commencement of tjie treatmentj^ only 
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milk aiid bread should be given. Earlv next moruiiiff hcx 3 d- 
resorcinol is given in hard gelatin capsule in doses of 1,0 gm, 
with about 2 ounces of water to help in swallowing the drug. Xo 
food is allowed for 4 to 5 hours and alcohol is forbidden. Re- 
action between the drug and gelatin can be avoided if the 
capsules are filled immediately before the> are administered. 
Sugar-coated pills each containing 0.2 gifi. are available and they 
are unaffected by climatic conditions. They are quite convenient 
to use except that in children they may cause a superficial burn 
ill the mouth if they are chewed, on account of the protein- 
precipitating property of the drug wdien it comes in contact with 
the mucous membrane. In the maiority of cases, hexylresor- 
cinol exerts a cathartic action and the patient has five or six 
watery stools after it. A dose of magncsinni sulphate should how- 
ever be given next morning, i e,, 24 hours after the dose. The 
toxic symptoms observed are negligible. Some of the i>atients 
may complain of pain in the epigastrium but this is very rare, 
even with doses as high as 2 gm. for a single administration. 
Repetition of the dose even at short intervals in maximum 
quantity does not produce any toxic symptoms. Hexyl- 
resorcinol, so far as is known has proved of value in ascariasis ; 
in ankylostomiasis and other helminthic infection its superior 
efficacy over other drugs has yet to be worked out. Probably 
in hookworm infection, in anaemic and debilitated subjects it 
may be a safer drug than the other remedies in use. 

HEPTYLItESORCINOL 

On account of the results of hexylresorcinol in the treatment of 
helminthic infestations other alkyl resorcinols have also been used. 
Haptylresorcinol is one of them. Ivocally, it produces a smarting burning 
offset on the tongue and is irritant to the buccal and gastric mttcons 
membrane. About 90 per cent, of hcptylresorcinol is excreted in the 
Issues. I^mson and his co-workers (1932) in a comparative study of the 
effect of the two resorcinols in helminthic infections found that hexyl- 
resorcinol seemed more effective against hookworm, ascaris and trichiuris 
than heptylresorcittpl. The average egg-reduction in hookworm disease 
with 1.0 gm. doses of heptylrcsorcinol was S5 2 per cent., in ascaris 78*5 
per cent, and in triehinris 88*8 per cent. Mackie (1981) using »ngat>coated 
jpUIn containing 0*15 gin* fonnid that none of the intestinal protoeoa were 
hy m drug with the ^tpHon of lodammha butsdhlil and 
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Giardia intestinalis, Thonnard-Neuman (1981) reports that cases of 
hookworm infestations proved refractory towards heptylresorciuol dis- 
solved in olive oil. David and Johnstone (1933) treated 23 cases of hook- 
worm infection with the drug; six were treated with olive oil solutions 
of hej>tylresorcinol, but this proved ineffective. The crystalline drug 
in gelatin capsules was later tried, which proved partially successful; 
trichiuris infection proved refractory. 

Heptylresorcinol is generally given in hard gelatin capsules in 
doses of 1.0 to 16 gui. preferably in the morning on an empty stomach 

and food is withheld for 4 to 5 hours. Solution of the drug in olive 

oil greatly lowers its efficacy. purgative should be prescribed several 
hours later. The drug has also been prescribed in gelatin capsules 

coated with salol, Tliis prevents liberation of the drug in the stomach 

so that it may reach the parasites in the inte^^tine'- in an effective 
concentration. The results of treatment are more favourable in hook- 
worm infection than in ascariasis or tapeworm infestations. 

Preparations. 

Hexylresorcino'is (tablets 0.2 gm.), Liquor HexylresorcInoUs (1 in 

1 , 000 ). 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANTHELMINTICS 

Intestinal antiseptics. Some of the compounds whidi show well- 
marked disinfectant properties in the gastro-intestinal tracts such as 
thymol and beta-naphthol, have proved excellent anthelmintics. This 
observation opened up the possibility of otlier intestinal antiseptics 
behaving in a similar manner. With this idea in view, a number of 
reputed intestinal antiseptic drugs have been tried to determine their 
vermicidal properties. It has been found, after a large series of ex- 
periments conducted by workers in different parts of the world, that 
these drugs, with the possible exception of some of the propenyl deriva- 
tives of phenol and salicylic acid esters, are useless as far as their 
anthelmintic activity is concerned. Some of these are positively 
dangerous to the host instead of being in any wav inimical to the 
parasites. 

Potassium permanganate in maximum doses, bismuth carbonate, 
kaolin, naphthalene, phenocoll, methylene blue, guiacol carbonate, 
creosote, izal, salicylic acid, salol, acetyl-salicylic acid (aspirin) , 
salicylic ester of beta-naphthol (bclol), the cjrude phenols, etc., have all 
been tried and found to be useless. 

Methyl salicylate, a volatile ester of salicylic acid has, however, 
well-marked vermicidal properties. In doses of SO to 60 min. (2 to 4 
c.cm.) It has been found to be very elective against hookworms, but has 
little or no effect on ascaris and trichuris. Methyl salicylate is present 
in oil of wintergreen (oleum gaultheria) in large quantities (99 per 
cent.). It has been given in 30-60 min. doses with castor oil and gum 
acacia with satisfactory results 

A nnmbcr of propenyl phenols occur in nature, e.g., anethol, eugenol, 
etc. These are fairly good anthelmintics and do not possess the toxic 
properties on the host, of the crude phenols. 

Purgatives. These drugs have got very little vermicidal action but 
they irritate the gastro-intestinal tract and in this way bring about a 
vermifugal effect. Magnesium sulphate, calomel, phenolphthalin, 
olehm ridni, oleum tiglii and aloes have all been tried at some time or 
other by different wotkers, but they have no vermicidal properties. 
Whipworms (trichuris) have been successfully treated with two ounces 
of castor oil on four successive days, followed by an enema of 2 litres 
of 0^6 per cent, solution of sodium carbonate witli one ounce of kaolin 
Uitded to it. The patient is kept on a low diet and is also given one 
of I^lh^ daily on each of these days. Alter four days of 
, the enemiu is continued for two days more. 
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Heavy metala. A number of other drugs have been used for their 
anthelmintic effects in man and animals. Copper sulphate has chiefly 
been used in veterinary practice, especially in infection with 
Hcemonchus contortus, the stomach worm of sheep. The arsenical com. 
pounds such as stovarsol have been given but their vermifugal effect 
is doubltful. Injections of organic arsenicals and tartar emetic have 
been found to have some effect on donor chis infections in man. 
Salvorsan and sulpharsenol injections have been given in oxyuris and 
guineaworm infections with success in some cases. Mercurochrome has 
been given intravenously against Schistosoma japonicum in man in 
1.0 per cent, solution, with some degree of success. 

Embelia ribes and E. robusta family Myrsinacese, had the reputation 
of vermicidal action, but Cains and Mhaskar (1923) showed them to be 
quite ineffective against hookworms, round worms and whipworms. 
The chief constituent of the fruit is embelic acid, which occurs in 
golden-yellow crystals, resin and tannin. Anthelmintic dose 1 to 4. 
drachms (4 to 10 gm.) of the powdered drug. 

Azadirach. The bark and root of Mdia azadirachta has been used 
as an anthelmintic against roundworms. The active constituent of the 
drug is margosic acid and a resin. In India and in the southern United 
States, the fresh bark of the root is employed to expel ascaris. The 
powdered bark is given in doses of 20 grains (1.3 gm.), or the decoction 
(made by boiling 2 ounces of the bark in a pint of water until reduced 
to half) is given in one tablespoonful doses hourly or every second or 
third hour; a purgative is given after the second or third dose. The 
oil has no anthelmintic properties. In excessive quantities the drug 
produces dizziness, purging and coUopse. 

Corsican moss (helminthochortan) is a mixture of various marine 
algae and is used in France and Italy to expel ascaris. It is best given 
as a sweetened decoction with milk in a single dose before breakfast. 
Dose for a child under two years is 16 to 45 grains (1 to 3 gm.) ; of 10 
years 3 to 4 drachms (12 to 15 gm.). It is sometimes combined with 
santonin or santonica. 

Mucuna or Cowhage is the fruit of Mucuna pturiens a climbing 
plant of tropical America, The pod is covered with stiff hairs which 
produce intense helping. Cowhage acts mechanically, the hair piercing 
the parasites. The pod is dipped in molasses and the hairs are removed 
by scraping. Dose is one teaspoonful for a child and one tablespoonful 
for an adult. The drug has been used both against roundworms 
tapeworms, but it is too* disagreeable to take and too uncertain in its 
action. 

Bttfea frondosa has been used as an anthemintic against round** 
worms but opinions differ regarding its efficacy. The seeds have 
been analysed and they contain 16 per cent* of a fixe^ oil called fho<h 
ddoga pit, small quantities of resin and large quantities of a water* 
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soluble albuminoid. There ai-e no active principles of tlie nature of 
alkaloids^ neutral principles or gkicosides. The powdered seeds have 
been used as an anthelmintic in doses of 30 to 60 grains (2,0 to 4.0 gtu.)> 
but they are unpleasant to take and often produce pain in the stoiiiacli* 
vomiting and giddiness. The oil and the resin were separately tested 
against hookworm and ascaris. The alcoholic extract, the oil and 
resin had no cifect, but freshly powdered Leeds produced good tesults 
in ascaris infection. Old worm-eaten seeds met with on the market are 
inactive. 

Ftcus lauritoUa has been recommended as an anthelmintic against 
whipworm in man in doses of 15 to 30 gm. The latex of this plant 
has definite anthelmintic properties and is worthy of trial. The active 
principle is unknown though it probably resides in the solid portion 
of the latex. In its natural state, the latex forms a perfect emulsion 
of rubber and resinous substances; it contains an albumin and sub- 
stance of fixed composition yielding ammonia, winch is proliably res- 
ponsible for its anthelmintic activity. The h lex unfortunately readily 
ferments and will only keep for 4 to 5 days, though in an ice box it 
has been kept for several months. The drug is very effective against 
whipworms (Trichuris trUhiura), It may produce t'^Mc symptoms, colic, 
nausesi vomiting, muscular cramps, delirium, syncope, urticaria, rectal 
and vesical spasms, and partial suppression of urine. 

Quassia is the wood of the trunk and branches of Picraena or 
picrasma excelsa* Picrasma quassioides Benn is a common shrub 
growing in the sub-tropical Himalayas. The active principles of quassia 
are substances called picrasmin and cjuassin. 

Quassia is poisonous to many insects and is used as an insecticide 
It has been used as an anthelmintic against threadworms for a long 
time. Kennard (1915) tried quassia in ankylostomiasis without success 
but Barnes (1915) claims to have cured 70 per cent, of cases with the 
drug. Caius and Mhaskar by giving 5 ounces of an infusion of the 
drug prepared by adding 1 ounce of finely powdered root to a pint of 
boiliiig water, failed to cure any case. It has, however, been found 
effective in tlireadworms especially in children; generally the decoction 
is. given in the feum of an enema, but quassia suppositories containing 
i grain (0.016 gm.) of the extract with a gelatin basis, may also be 
prescribed. Two grains of the extract of quassia in the form of a pill 
taken three times daily along with some purgative are also given to 
dear out threadworms. 

Splgdli mafllatidiea or pinkroot is a plant belonging to the family 
I^ganiace^ which is widely spread all over the southern parts of the 
thnted States. It was formerly considered as a powerful anthelmintic 
especially agaitist ascaris. 

the eonstltde^its of the root are SpigeHne, which is a volatile 
rtoethbling nicotine and conine, a bitter principle aduble In 
tritiatiW dl and resin. 
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Very little is known about the action of this drug. The alkaloid 
is a gastro-intestinal irritant, and in poisonous doses it produces con- 
vulsions. It is absorbed slowly from the *gut and if combined with a 
purgative it does not produce any toxic eflects. Sollmann (1918) tested 
its activity on earthworms but his results were not promising. Pink- 
root is diiefly used as a vermifuge against roundworms and is said to 
be quite effective against them. Careful experiments on animals have 
shown that it has no marked anthelmintic action against any of the 
parasites. 

Chrysanthemum cinerarias. The active principle is said to be a 
good i)arasiticide, it is non-toxic and non-irritant It is said to be useful 
in ascaris, trichuris, threadworm and tapeworm infections. 

Rhumnus cathartica. A syrup made from the berries with jalap 
is said to be useful in oxyuriasis. 

Allium sativum. The allyl compounds contained, produce complete 
paralysis of aesaris in vitro, but their anthelmintic effects in man are 
doubtful. 

Geranlol in doses 0.3 c.cm. per kilo, body weight has been tried in 
dog hut has no effect. Various species of Cambreflum occurring 
in Brazil, extracts of C. quadrangulans, essential oils of Tagelerminulus 
and KylUnga odorata were quite ineffective. 

Acalypha litdica, petroselinum sativum and qulsqualis Indica have 
no anthelmintic properties. 

l^otylon. It is an aromatic combination, insoluble in water, but 
soluble in alkalies, manufactured by Bayer Meister Lucius Ltd. The drug 
is set up in capsules each containing 0.4 gm. When taken in liquid 
form.' it produces a burning sensation in the tongue which is followed 
by one of prolonged anaesthesia. The anthelmintic properties of this 
drug are under investigation. 

VernoQla anthelmintica. Powdered seeds in doses of 80 to 80 
grains have a weak vermifugal action against ascaris and a more 
powerful action against oxyuris. The bitter substance isolated, in doses 
of 3 to 10 grains, has a weak vermifugal action against ascaris and 
a decided action against oxyuris. Wlien combined with calomel and 
followed by magnesium sulphate the vermifugal action is considerably 
enhanced. The drug has no action whatsoever against the hookworm 
and tapeworms. The antlielmintic properties of the drug against ascaris 
and even against oxjmris are weaker and in no way comparable with 
some of the other compounds now in the British Pharmacopoeia. 



CHAPTER Vin 

ANTHELMINTICS ACTING ON SOMATIC PARASITES 

Although this subject is of very great importance very- 
little is known about it. The absorption of the drug is essen- 
tial for any action to be produced on blood and somatic worms, 
and since most of the anthelmintic remedies are toede to the 
host when absorbed in more, than very small quantities, the 
difficulty of finding a suitable drug to destroy the parasites is 
great. Helminthic parasites may occur almost in every organ 
and tissue in the body, and some are more easily reached than 
others. The parasites lying in the liver are easy to reach since 
the drugs absorbed from the gut go thiough this organ first, 
and they reach it in high concentration. The parasites lying 
in the lungs can be reached by drugs given by inhalation, 
and parasites in the blood can be reached by drugs from the 
digestive tract or by injection. Parasites lying in the subcut- 
aneous tissue, muscle, central nervous system, etc., must be 
reached indirectly by drugs circulating in the blood stream, 
which are therefore much diluted by the time they reach the 
parasites. 

The principal human somatic or extra-intestinal parasites 
important from point of view of anthelmintic treatment are, (1) 
flukes, parasitic in the liver, bile ducts, or pancreatic ducts; (2) 
limg flukes; (3) schistosomes located in the mesenteric blood 
vessels; (4) tapeworm cysts in muscles, liver and other vis- 
cera and the central nervous system; (5) filariae situated in 
^}miph glands or ducts. The embryos of trichina worms during 
their wanderings in the blood stream and muscle tissue, before 
encystment in the muscle fibres may also be considered capable 
of anthelmintic treatment. 

The drugs which are considered effective against these 
panudtes are practically the same as those used against intes- 
tinal helminthic infections. During recent years a few more 
drngs have been added to Aet, s.g., ahtimony compounds, 
emetiine, carbon tetrachloride, etc. The anthelmintic properties 
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of these drugs will be considered separately. The anthelmintic 
treatment of somatic infections can best be considered from 
standpoint of the groups of parasites. 

Trematode Infections. Clonorchis sinensis or liver fluke is 
an important hepatic fluke of man; Fasciola hepatica and 
Dicrocceliutn lanceatum rarely infect mankind. 

Clonorchis sinensis or distoma sinensis lives in large numbers 
(several thousands) in the bile ducts and dilated biliary canals 
in the liver. It is widely prevalent in Eastern Asia and Indo- 
china. Injections of arsenicals &d tartar emetic have been 
successful in some cases. 

Oil of chenoi)odium is said to have some effect on 
clonorchis in man and animals. Emetics have been recom- 
mended, as vomiting dislodges the parasites and expels them. 
Tartar emetic combined with intensive courses of sulpharsenol 
has been recommended, the injections of the two drugs being 
given alternately. Mercurochrome by the mouth as well as 
intravenously proved ineffective. Injection of methyl violet, 
crystal violet and nile blue sulphate ’have been tried against 
Clonorchis sinensis, but these drugs have been found ineffec- 
tive. Gentian violet in doses of 15 to 20 mgm. per kilo, can be 
tolerated by the mouth. Intravenous injections of a 1.0 per cent, 
solution are said to be very effective against clonorchis; 20 c.cm. 
are given for the first dose followed by 30 c.cm. three days after. 
No untoward symptoms are observed and eggs disappear from 
the faeces. 

Fasciola hepatica or distomum hepaiicum is much rarer 
in man but common in sheep. Injections of antimony have 
been advised; carbon tetrachloride is useful. 

Paragonimus westermani or ringeri occurs in Japan, 
Kcuea and China. The cercarial stage develops in snails of 
the genus Melania. It especially affects the lungs of man, 
producing haemoptysis. Emetine injections are useful. 

Fasdolopsis buski infects pigs and is occasionally found in 
man in the East Indies, Bengal, Assam and China. Thymol is 
mainly relied on and carbon tetrachloride is said to be more 
efficacious; 75 grains (5.0 gm.) of beta-naphthol in adults 
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divided into three doses given hourly are said to be more 
satisfactory. 

Gastrodiscus (Amphislomum) hominis is met with in 
human intestines in India, Assam, Malay Stales and Indo- 
China. Its pathogenesis is doubtful. The fir»st drug used for 
attacking flukes was aspidium or male fern as early as 1884. 
Drugs such as calomel, aloes, sodium salicylate, compounds of 
arsenic, mercury and antimony have been tried but the results 
have not been encouraging. 

Blood, flukes. Human schistosome infection is common 
in Egypt, South Africa, China an^d Japan. The adult worms 
live in the portal veins and its tributaries and lay ova which 
work their way to the venules on the surface of the bladder 
or rectum. 

Schistosomes. Three species occui in human subjects. 
5. japonicum occurs in Eastern Asia es^^ecially China ; 5. 
hcematobium affects the genito-urinary tract, and 5. mansoni 
mainly involves the lower portion of large gut. The last-named 
is more widely jirevalent in Africa, and to a less extent in south- 
west Asia and tropical America. The larval worms of 5. japoni-^ 
cum after escaping from the snail, penetrate the skin of man. 
After infection of the definitive host, sex differentiation is recog- 
nisable by the 6th day, mating occurs by the 17th day, but 
sexual maturity is not attained until the 30th day. In the 
absence of males the female flukes remain immature for months 
until a male is introduced, when they mature rapidly. The 
intennediate host of 5. japonicum is Hemibia japonica and 
H, hupensis ; of S. mansoni is Planorbis boissyi in Egypt and 
P. guadelonpensis and P. olivaceus, S. heematobium also passes 
through another genus of snails (BulUnus), several species of 
which could be infected by the miracidium. In South Africa 
Physopsis africana, m Iraq BuUinus coniortus are implicated. 
The adult worms may be numerous in the portal veins without 
causing trouble, except sometimes producing thrombosis. The 
main pathological lesions are caused by the very numerous 
spined ova irritating the tissues during their sojourn in them 
.or during their passage through the wall of the bladder to escape 
in the urine in case of S. hcpmatobium and through the rectal 
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mucosa in the case of S. mansoni and S. japonicuvi. The last 
two accumulate in the liver and produce severe intractable 
cirrhosis of the organ and ascites. The spleen may be very 
etilarged. Warty and papilomatous growth may occur in the 
genitals, resembling venereal warts or carcinoma. The presence 
of ova in all the abdominal organs, the lungs, heart, and cerebro- 
spinal system has been described ; tubercle-Hlce miliary bodie.s 
may occur in these organs. An antigen from the infected snail's 
liver has been prepared and a positive complement-fixation test 
is obtained in 88.8 per cent, of infected cases. Treatment with 
tartar emetic and emetine is successful. Internal administration 
of extract of filix mass w as tried in this infection with beneficial 
results. Thymo-benzene (2 grains thymol in 2i drachm benzene) 
organic arsenicals, santonin and methylene blue have all been 
tried with unsatisfactory results. The treatment with tartar 
emetic has been discussed elsewhere. 

Cestode infection — Tapeworm cysts. The important somatic 
tapeworm infections of man are cysticercosis or infecti»)n with 
the bladder-worms of Tcenia solium ; hydatid disease or infection 
with the cvsts of Echinococcus i;ranulosu!, ; and sparganiasis or 
infection with Sparganum, the larval stage of Diphyllohothrium 
species. The anthelmintic treatment of these infections is not 
hopeful at present. Male fern, konsso, kamala and iiomegranate 
bark have all been tried but are useless. 

Nematode infections — Nemathelminthiasis. Dracontiasis or 
guinea-w’orm infection of the sulwutaneous tissue has been 
known from very ancient times and they are probably the 
‘fiery serpents’ mentioned by hloses. It is a tropical disease 
and occurs in Africa, Asia-Minor, Arabia and India. In India, 
it is practically limited to the western half. On the eastern 
half, it is comparatively rare or absent, nie infection is fairly 
common in the following areas in India : — ^North-Western 
Frontier Province, the Punjab, Eajputana, Central India, 
Bombay, Madras and Mysore. In other parts of India such as 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa, and the United Provinces the 
disease is unknown. Tlie factors which determine the distribu- 
tion in India are at present obscure. 
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The female worm which is much larger than the male is 80 to 120 
cm. long and 0.5 to 1.7 mm. in diameter. When gravid it migrates to the 
extremities. A blister is formed at the site where the worm emerges. 
The embryos are usually discharged whenever the worm comes in contact 
witli water. The pathology and transmission of the disease was studied 
in detail by Fedschenko in 1870 who showed that fresh-water cyclops act 
as intermediary host. When the embryos arc swallowed by the cyclops 
they pass into the haemocele cavity of the cyclops where they undergo 
metamorphosis. In about 4 — 5 weeks the larvae become mature and 
are ready to enter the human host. When these infested cyclops are 
swallowed by man the cyclops are killed by the gastric juice, but the 
larvae being moie active emerge from the cyclops and enter the stomach 
wall. They mature in the retroperitoneal tissue in about a year. After 
fertilisation the male worm dies and the female migrates to the limbs, 
which are likely to come in contact with water. 

During the period of incubation nc '»igns or symptoms are present. 
Just before the worm emerges from the tissue anaphylactoid symptoms 
like urticaria, nausea, vomiting, giddiness, d^'•pnoBa or fever appear. 
These are due to absorption of the toxir > secreted by the worm 
Normally it takes about three weeks for the worm to emptv the uterine 
contents. During this period if the worm breaks, serious complications 
are canse<l, resulting in cellulitis and septiemmia which sometimes end 
fatally. When the worm is unalde to reach the surface of the skin 
during the migration it dies and may produce an abscess or become 
calcified. This may give rise to painful joints, rheumatic pains in the 
limbs, etc., thus causing considerable physical disability. 

Complement-fixation and dermal tests with the Dirofilaiia immitis 
antigen have recently been carried out in guinea-worm infection which 
show in all cases positive reactions. 

Treatment. A very ancient method of treatment still in 
vogue ill endemic ateas is to apply cold water to the worm, 
which causes the uterus to empty gradually. Tliis process is 
repeated daily for two to three weeks when the worm is wound 
on a match-stick or a similar object. If the worm breaks 
during the process of winding, abscess formation or sloughing 
results. Recently, injections of antiseptics into the body 
of the w^orm have been recoiiimeuded. This is done with 
the object of killing the worm, when it can be extracted easily. 
Injections of mercuric chloride 1 in 1000 have been recom- 
mended. Acton o1>tained good results by injecting chinosol 1 in 
m Recently, acriflavine 1 in 1000 has l^een reported to yield 
similar results. Macfie obtained good results in dracontiasis by 
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a dose of injecting tartar emetic intravenously; a dose of one 
grain was given every other day for 4 or 5 injections. 

Prevention of guinea-worm infection is simple. Drinking- 
water should be boiled or filtered through a fine muslin. 

FILARIASIS 

The principal human somatic or extra-intestinal parasites, 
the filariae, are situated in lymph glands or ducts. Several 
varieties of filariae occur as human parasites and in some sub- 
tropical climates produce various clinical conditions. Wuche- 
rcria barter ojti is widespread in most tropical countries and 
occurs in many of the temperate climates. The carrier is Culcx 
fatigans (also called Culex quinquefasciatus) but other s])ecies 
of mosquito may also carry it. Loa loa is found in West Africa. 
With the exception of surgical measures to remove the parasite 
from the eye or subcutaneous tissues, there is no treatment. 
Microfilaria Persians is found in the blood of people in the West 
and Central Africa. Onchocerca volvulus is prevalent on the 
Cold Coast and gives rise to localised tumours. Microfilaria 
nuda is thought to be the embryos of this and the carrier is 
probably Simulium davtnosum, a day-biting fly. No treatment 
is known. 

Filarial infection was known in India from early times. The infectioji 
is present chiefly along the sea coast and along the banks of big rivers 
with the exception of the Indus. Tlic disease is caused by the filarial 
l)nrasite which lives in the lymphatic vessels and glands and bring 
about obstruction to the lynii)h-flow. The embryos (microfilariae) circulate 
in the blood exliibiting a nocturnal periodicity. Several human filarial 
parasites are known of which Wuchcrciia hauctofti is the most impor- 
tant. The male worm is 30 to 40 mm. long and the female 70 to 80 mm. 

The infection is transmitted by the inovsquilo. Both culicine and 
anophiline mosquitoes act as intermediary hosts but Culcx faiigans is 
the most important carrier in India. The embr}-© undergoes metamor- 
phosis in the thoracic muscles of the mosquito and under favourable 
conditions it takes 9 days to develop. Researches by Acton and Rao 
have (dearly brought out the various factors that are responsible for the 
spread of the infection. The most important of these are, (1) optimum 
conditions of humidity (above 60 per cent.) and temperature (80* to 
90®F.) ; (2) density of human population, and (3) prevalence of the carrier 
^ulex fatigans, A correlation or al>sence of any of these factors 
explains the variation in the amount of infection prevalent in different 
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areas. It is generally found that the infection is heaviest in towns and 
big villages and comparatively less in the cities, the small villages being 
practically free. 

The clinical manifestations due to Wuchneria hancroffi arc lymphan- 
gitis, abscess, elephantiasis of extremities, genitals and breasts, lymph 
varix and chyluria. Anaphylactic symptoms such as urticaria, periodical 
headache, and small rises in temperature, are commonly observed in 
infected persons. These lesions are priniarilj^ caused by tlu* toxin cf 
the parasite. The disease is aggravated hy secondary infection. In the 
early stages of the infection the embryos are present in the blood but 
as obstruction to the lymph flow increases the embryos cease to lx; 
present in the blood. In advanced stages, the adult parasite is usually 
dead and l>ecc)mes absorbed or calcified. In cases of chyluria, however, 
the lymphatics are blocked, and the blood examination reveals micro- 
filaria. When the worm is dead, as happens in advanced cases of 
chyluria, no microfilaria are to he seen in the hlootl or urine 

survey of the filarial disease in this comUi y reveals certain striking 
features of distribution. In hyperendemic areas such as in Cochin with 
a microfilaria rate of al>ove 20 per cent., the prevdem type of filarial 
disease is elejihantiasis ; lesions caused by obstruction to tlie juxta- 
aortic glands are rare. On the (>tlicr hand, in area*- of low’ endcmicity 
(microfilaria- rate below 10 per cent.) as for example in Allahabad, the 
common types of lesion are lympb-varix and chvluria, ele])liantiasis 
being rare; whereas in moderately endemic areas (microfilnria-rate 
between 10 to 20 per cent.) one finds all types of filarial disea -e. It has 
been suggested that this variation in the type of filarial disease is due 
to the intensity as well as the period of infection in a locality. 

Tor diagnosis of filarial infection, blood examination for microfilaria 
and eosinophilia is usually relied upon. In addition to these methods 
recent research has shown that it is po'^sible to detect the presence cf 
the infection by dermal and complement-fixation tests. 

Treatment. Treatment for filarial infection may be dealt 
with under the following headings: — 

(1) Anaphylactoid symptoms. The production of anaphy- 
lactic symptoms varies with individual susceptibility. Every 
case should be carefully investigated and treated accordingly. 
In addition, vaccines made from the various strains of strepto- 
cocci and staphylococci and arsenical compounds such as soamin 
have been found to give the best results in the treatment of 
anaphylactoid signs and symptoms. 

^ (2) Filarial diseiii^e. Lymphangitis, abscess and elephan- 
tiasis ate the common manifestations of filarial infection. 
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In a large number of cases the acute attacks are due to secondary 
infection. When they are caused by streptococci high tempera- 
ture sets in with a fairly high leucocyte count. When the 
infection is in the spermatic cord it tends to spread towards the 
peritoneum and sometimes i)roves fatal. vStaphylococcal infection 
shows milder reaction — the fever is 101* to 102*F. and leucocy- 
tosis is not so higli. Pus i.s often formed with formation of 
abscess. For acute signs and symptoms, the treatment is symp- 
tomatic and consists of rest, ice application, diaphoretics, and 
local ai)plication of sedative lotions like calamine, poly- 
valent streptococcal sera may also be given. In case of abscess 
formation surgical tieatment is necessary. 

In cases of elephantiasis surgical operation for excision of 
hypertrophied tissue has been recommended. It should be re- 
membered, however, that such operations will not cure the 
disease. Massage, pressure bandages, prevention of secondary 
infection and treatment for the same arc helpful in reducing the 
size of the limb and checking its growth. Periodical courses of 
mixed streptococcal and staphylococcal vaccines have been found 
to give the best results. In case of genital affection, surgical 
treatment for the excision of elephantoid tissue is recommended. 
Lymph varix. In the early stages application of suspensory 
or pressure bandages together with treatment for filarial infec- 
tion is recommended. In advanced cases surgical operation for 
removal of varix may be necessary. 

A large amount of work has been carried out in searching 
for specific drug for filarial infection, but no success has been 
attained so far. Many drugs, chiefly compounds of arsenic, 
antimony, bismuth and copper have been tried without success. 
Investigations have been carried out with compounds of zinc, 
lead, tin and gold. Various synthetic and vegetable alkaloids 
have been tried orally and also by injection, but no success 
has attended any of these experiments. 

Prophylaxis of filarial infection consists chiefly in anti- 
mosquito measures and isolation of the eaily infected cases 
(carriers). 

Chyluria, lympfauria or hiemato-chyluria. Blockage by 
Wuchereria bancrofii at the level of (1) the juxta-aortic 
22 
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glands which drain the lymphatics of the kidneys, or (2) the 
iliac (internal) glands which drain the lymphatics of the 
bladder, results in lymph-varix which ruptures on strain or 
trauma, and leads to leakage of chyle or lymph sometimes mixed 
with blood. The urine is clear in the morning or after rest but 
becomes milky after a fatty meal. Cystoscopic and pyelographic 
examinations are helpful in locating the site and the side affected. 
Secondary infection is very common in chyluria — culture of 
a catheter specimen or midstream urine shows streptococci or 
staphylococci. 

Microfilariae are always present in the blood and in urine 
in cases of chyluria. They are absent in long-standing cases 
when the parasites are dead. Sometimes they are present only in 
blood or only in the urine. 

Complement-fixation test with the Dirofilaria immitis antigen 
is positive in cases of chyluria. Dermal t'sts with the same 
antigen have given negative results so far. Chyluria cases show 
a constant moderate eosinophilia (above 5 per cent.). 

For the treatment of these conditions absolute rest is 
necessary. Restriction of fats and fluids is essential. The 
focus or foci should be eradicated, secondary infection treated 
with autovaccine or stock vaccines (streptococci and staphylococci 
albus and aureus) . Salol, methylene blue, urotropine, picric 
acid, quinine and potassium iodide have been tried but do not 
seem to have any specific effect. Astringent injections of Ext. 
hatnamelis liq. or tannic or gallic acid into the bladder give 
relief. The cautery is helpful in closing the leak in the bladder. 

< Sodium citrate in large doses is given to prevent clotting of 
chyle in the bladder. The following have been tried with 
beneficial results: — 

Arsenic compounds. 

Soamin, subcutaneously, intramuscularly or intravenously; 
commence with 1 gr. (0.06 gm.) to maximum 3 gr. (0.2 gm.) , 
twice weekly. Total 20-25 gr. (1.3 to 1.6 gm.). 

N.A.Bv neosalvarsan or sulfarsenol, 4^ doses. 

Trypmemide* 2 gm. in 10 c.cm. of distilled water intra- 
venously once a week, not exceeding a total of 8 gm. 
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Antimony compounds. 

S.A.T. 2 per cent, solution intravenously commenc- 
ing with 1 c.cm. and gradually increase to 5 c.cm. twice a we^. 
Total of 2.5 to 3 gm. 

Fouadin, 1.5 c.cm., 3 c.cm. and 5 c.cm. intramuscularly 
or intravenously daily. Total 30 to 40 c.cm. 

Urea-stibamine, stiburea or aminostiburea 0.1 gm. to 
0.3 gm. in distilled water intravenously twice a week. Total 
2.5 to 3 gm. 

Neostibosan, 0.1 to 0.3 gm. in distilled water intravenously, 
•daily. Total 3 gm. 


ANTIMONY COMPOUNDS 

Schistosomiasis. Bilharziasis has been successfully treated 
by injections of tartar emetic. It was at one time thought 
that there was no means of destroying these parasites but 
MacDoliagh (1915) first recommended and Christopherson (1918) 
first tried, and showed that injections of the double salts of anti- 
mony are successful in eradicating both kinds of African 
schistosome infection — S. hccmatobium and S. tnansoni. Tyau 
‘(1922) and Tootall (1923) showed the efficacy of antimony injec- 
tions against the related parasite 5. japonicum. The routine 
followed by Christopherson is to begin with } grain (0.015 gm.) 
doses for children and i grain (0.03 gm.) for adults, dissolved 
in 20 min. of distilled water and then diluted with an equal 
quantity of normal saline. The dose is increased by half a 
•grain up to 21 grains (0.1 gm.) unless a reaction is produced 
before that time. Injections are given every other day, the 
•dosage being kept between 2 to 2^ grains (0.13 to 0.16 gm.) 
until 25 to 30 grains (1.7 to 2.0 gm.) have been given. This 
amount is usually sufficient to cure an adult; children are 
given proportionately smaller doses, the maximum dose being 
on the basis of 0.003 gm. (3 mgm.) per kilo, body weight. Ir 
out-patient clinics in Egypt over a 100,000 patients are 
treated annually, the treatment used being a course of 
12 injections, given three times a week, and totalling 22.5 
grains (1.5 gm.) of tartar emetic; this cures 80 to 67 per cent. 
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of cases. The effects of the treatment are most striking. After 
a few injections the vesical pain and the scalding sensation 
disappear. Blood is also absent from the urine though some- 
times it may persist a little longer. After the full course the 
urine becomes clear and normal in colour ; this change probably 
corresponds with the cessation of the activities of the parasites 
and the cure of the disease. This course is suitable for the early 
stage of the disease uhen the patient is in a good state of health. 
In old-standing cases, where they are weak and emaciated, a less 
intensive course is desirable. A slight coughing at the end of the 
injection is not a contra-indication for continuing the treatment^ 
but if nausea, vomiting, aMominal j)ains, giddiness and 
diarrhoea supervene the patient should be given a few days 
rest. If more than 25 grains are reoiiired it is better to give 
a second course after an interval of a fortnight or more. Lampe 
(1926) gave to out-patients 150 to 250 c.cm. of a 1.0 per 
cent, solution in 6 to 7 ueeks, to in-patients, a more intensive 
course of 200 to 240 c.cm. in 4 to 5 weeks was given. As a rule 
no untoward symptoms occurred. Dampens conclusions are in 
accord with those of Christopherson and he considers 25 to 30 
grains (1.6 to 2 gm.) spread over 6 to 7 weeks the best treatment. 
It is best to continue treatment for a week or 10 days after all 
ova and leucocytes have disappeared from the urine after 
centrifugalising. 

Usually after the injections have been given for a week or 
10 days, improvement begins.* In 5. hcemaiobium the vesical 
pains disappear, the urine clears up, and so does the 
, scalding sensation when the urine is passed. In the case of 
S. mansoni and S, japonicum the blood in the faeces decreases, 
fever disappears gradually and the asthenia and malaise 
improve. In favourable cases eggs may disappear in 10-15 
days. In severe cases dead ova are passed intermittently for 
weeks and months after the parent worms are dead. Degenera- 
tion of miracidia is seen early, generally after about 12 grains 
have been given. The ova become shrunken, shrivelled and 
blackish and later do not hatch out in water. When this stage 
is attained the parent worm is killed and the ova are sterilised 
H situ. As a rule 30 grains (2.0 gm.) of the tartrate administered 
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in from 28-30 days form the curative dose. The rapidity and 
permanence of cure, according to Khalil (1924) are less depen- 
dent on the total amount of antimony administered than on a 
regular tri-weekly series of injections. Re-examinations of 
patients who have been given a course of 12 injections show 
that 80 per cent, to 97 per cent, are cured completely. 

Mode of action. The drug kills not only the adult worms 
but penetrates the shells and kills the ova deposited in the 
tissues. This can be demonstrated by adding tartar emetic to 
6 c.cm. of warm water at 133^F. to which a little urine contain- 
ing ova has been added. It is found that if the antimony 
salt is not added, the ova begin to hatch out in 4 to 5 minutes 
and that most of them have hatched out in an hour. If, how- 
ever, a grain of tartar emetic is added to the water only half 
the ova hatch out and a good many are found to be dead, half 
in and half out of the shell. If the concentration is further 
increased very few embryos hatch out and even the few found 
swimming do not survive long. Under the microscope one 
can watch the darting, i>ulsating, corkscrew movements of the 
niiracidia slowing down in contact with tartar emetic solution. 
Microscopic examination of eggs voided during injections of 
•antimony show that they have undergone degeneration. It is a 
curious fact that pentavalent antimony derivatives have no effect 
in bilharziasis. Hamilton Fairley (1924) showed that the lethal 
•effect of tartar emetic in vitro was greatly enhanced in the 
presence of human serum. Everything points to the fact that 
tartar emetic is a powerful therapeutic agent in the treatment 
of all schistosome infections. Even in patients undergoing 
•surgical treatment a course of antimony is desirable. 

Relapses. Hamilton Fairley (1924) was of opinion that 
tartar emetic, in a proportion of cases, merely reduced the 
parasitic level and converted cases of frank clinical schistoso* 
miasis into passive carriers in whom ova are shed in small 
quantity and at such irregular intervals as to escape detection 
on one or more isolated examinations. He tried the drug in 
S. spindalis in goats and got results which suggested that the 
•antimonyl tartrates were less effective than emetine. These 
results, however, cannot be applied to the human disease and 
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investigations in Egypt show that emetine is not as effective 
as tartar emetic. Day (1924) showed that comparatively smalJ 
doses of antimony (25 grains of tartar emetic) are required to 
kill the ova present in the tissues, and that reappearance of ova 
in the urine after small doses, is due to the fact that a sufficient 
quantity of the antimony salt has been given to kill the ova but 
not the adult parasites, which have only been temporarily 
affected by these small doses. Relapses are due to lack of 
judgment with regard to dosage; if a sufficient quantity of 
antimony compounds are given no relapses occur. It has been 
shown that 20 per cent, of cases relapse after 2 years with 
0.7 gm., 15 per cent, have viable ova after 1,3 gm. ; after a full 
course of 2 gm. 3.5 per cent, still remain infected. The usual 
cure rate is 79 per cent. In uncomjdicated cases, as a rule, 
25 grains (1.6 gm.) produce a complete cure, but the total quan- 
tity of the drug varies largely in different uidividuals and every 
case should be treated on its own merits. Even in the worst 
cases the mortality is reduced to half. 

Antimony tartrates thus have a strong parasito-tropic 
action on all forms of human schistosomiasis, but their action 
on other helminths, even on other trematodes, needs further 
investigation. 

During recent years carbon tetrachloride has been suggested 
as an adjuvant to treatment with tartar emetic. It is said that 
after one or more doses of carbon tetrachloride the adult worms- 
show signs of degeneration and it is hoped that massive doses 
of the drug at long interval, to enable the system to recover 
from its effect, may eradicate the disease. The follomng pre- 
parations of antimony, in addition to tartar emetic, have been* 
used in schistosomiasis. 

Bayer SB 212 is a complex salt of organic antimonyl acid containing 
25 per cent, of antimony. It can be given intramuscnlarly, the site of 
injection being frequently changed. 

Alitimosan (Von Hey den i661) i& said to be effective against 
5, Japonicutn but it is expensive. It can be given intramuscnlarly and 
intravenously. Its efficacy is doubtful. 

FUttadin or neo^anHinosan. It is a trivalent compound of antimony 
containing 0.0055 gm. of antimony in 1.0 c.cm. and it is a pyrocatechin 
sodium disulphonate coini>ound. It has given good results in schistose- 
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miasis; 3.0 c.cm, of the «1rug are given intramuscularly (in gluteal 
region). Antimosan is said to be well tolerated. Seven per cent, solution 
is stable. Course recommended first day 1.5 c.cm., second day 3 5 
c.cm., third day 6.0 c.cm., and then on alternate da 5 ^s till the fifteenth 
day to a total of 40 c.cm. 

Fllariasis. Recent observation in human filariasis show’s that 
antimony compounds have no marked effect upon the embryos in the 
blood though some observers have thought that the number of embryos 
in the blood shows a marked decrease. Prolonged trials of the aiiti- 
monyl tartrates in this disease show^ that the drug has no effect on the 
adult parasites. Chopra and Sunder Rao (1929) tried almost all the 
pentavalent organic compounds of antimony, e.g., urea-stibamine, stibo- 
san, neo-stibosan, etc., in filariasis without any effect. The same is the 
case with other helminthic infestations, e.g., lung infections (paragon- 
miasis). 

Guinea- worm infection is said to be beneficially affected by intraven- 
ous injections of tartar emetic. The worm and the embryos are killed, 
the inflammation is relieved and as a rule a total of six grains of tartar 
emetic is said to suffice to clear the infection, though in some cases a 
longer course has to be given. Sometimes, the injections have the effect 
of bringing to the surface other guinea-worms, which happen to be in 
the body. Macile (1922) treated 23 cases of guinea-w’orm infection with 
tartar emetic intravenously giving 1 grain (0.06 gm.l every other day. 
The drug gave encouraging results in this series but was not infallible. 
In 14 cases complete expulsion of the worms occurred after 4 or 5 
injections; in 10 cases, although the worms were not expelled the 
infllbimatory phenomena in connection with it disappeared. Hamilton 
Fairley tried antin^ony tartrates in guinea-worm infections without 
success, he prefers emetine injections given intravenously. 

Trichinosis. Injections of tartar emetic relieve symptoms such as 
fever and muscular pains. Grove (1925) successfully treated a case but 
further trials are recommended. 

Flukes. Antimonyl tartrates have been tried in the treatment of 
infection with flukes hut the results so far have not been satisfactory. 
The method of administration and dosage are the same as those used in 
kala-azar. 


EMETINE AND OTHER DRUGS 

Schistosomiasis. Although emetine hydrochloride does not 
kill the bilharzial cercariae (S. spindalis) in vitro in 1 in 100 
dilutions, in the presence of serum it kills them in dilutions of 
1 in 160,000. The lethal effects of both emetine and tartar 
emetic are greatly enhanced in the presence of human serum. 
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Intravenous and intramuscular injections of emetine have 
been used in the treatment of Bilharzia hccmatobium by many 
authorities, and have succeeded in permanently eradicating the 
infection. Six daily injections of 1 grain (0.06 gm.) each are 
given, followed by an intermission of six days, when a second 
series of 6 injections is given. In children doses of i gr 
(0.032 gm.) are often sufficient. No living parasites or ov 
can be found after the fifteenth injection. Emetine is specially 
indicated in patients who are intolerant to antimony. The 
drug acts on the ova which show degenerative changes ; it also 
kills the adult worms gradually. Diamantis (1918; 1921) 
reported a number of cases of S. hczmaiobium infection which 
W’ere cured by emetine injections. He gave the drug intra- 
venously in doses of 0.12 gm., 10 to 12 injections at intervals of 
3 to 5 days; 0.8 to 1,05 gin. of emetine in all, produced a cure. 
It is also effective against 5. mansonu In urinary schistoso- 
miasis the length of treatment and dosage are both important. 
Harkness (1920) gave a total of 14 grains (1.0 gm.) and a further 
total of 20 gr. without effecting a cure. Cawston (1922) recom- 
mended emetine dissolved in 20 minims of a 1 per cent, solution 
of carbolic acid, intramuscularly for 8 consecutive days and then 
thrice weekly for three w^eeks. Cardiac depression occurs in 
the second and third week but it can be avoided bj^ giving 
digitalis. He gives emetine in preference to antimonyl tartrates 
in children and young people in whom it is difficult to get into 
veins. According to him curative doses of emetine for 
schistosomiasis is double that given for amoebic dysentery, 
S. japonicum has been cured with emetine injections starting 
with i grain and increasing the dose to 2 grains daily, as tolera- 
tion developed ; tw'o courses of 15 grains each with an interval 
of one week are recommended. Caw^stdn (1926) held that unless 
very large doses of emetine are given uninterruptedly emetine 
cannot be depended on in schistosomiasis. Such doses are very 
risky and are not to be recommended. Emetine periodide has 
been recommended in the treatment of 5. hcziftdiobiufn in doses 
of 1 gram (0.06 gm.) three times a dav. The drug does not ]>ro- 
duce any toxic symptoms and appears to have curative properties, 
Auremetine given intravenously is also said to be effective. 
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It will be seen from the above review of the literature that 
•emetine should only be used in those cases of schistosomiasis 
which are intolerant to antimonyl tartrates or in children in 
whom it is difficult to find the veins. In cases of intestinal 
schistosomiasis complicated by anucbic dysentery, emetine i? 
indicated. Its dosage should be carefully regulated and If 
toxic symptoms appear it should not be continued. 

Emetine in other helminthic infestations. Emetine has 
been found useful in infestations of the liver with 
Fasciola hepatica and F. giganiica. Kikilko and Imamura 
(1920) found daily injections of emetine useful in clonorchis 
infections. 

Emetine injections have been recommended in the treat- 
ment of dracontiasis. Tournier (1923) treated 17 cases of this 
infection by giving emetine intravenously and by the mouth, with 
good results. This has not however been confirmed by other 
observers. Emetine in daily injections is .said to be valuable in 
ameliorating symptoms produced in i)aragonimiasis, but these 
cases need careful watching for the onset of toxic sym])toms. 
Potassium iodide and tartar emetic injections are preferable. 

Emetine preparations have been tried against filarial infec- 
tions, especially of W, bancrofii, but without effect. 

Organic arsenicals in helminthic infestations. Some of the 
organic compounds of arsenic have been tried against intestinal 
parasites as well as in somatic infections. Given by the mouth 
stovarsol is said to have a vermicidal action. A 10 i^er cent, solu- 
tion of stovarsol has no effect on ascaris in vitro but when 
mixed with intestinal juices it becomes active. Injections of 
salvarsan have been used against clonorchis. Intravenously, 
organic arsenicals have been tried against oxyuris as w^ell as 
guinea worm infections; against intestinal and blood flukes they 
have been tried without success. Neosalvansan has been tried 
in hydatid disease in man without success. Experiments on 
jrabbits show that hydatid material given \with salvarsan does not 
prevent cyst formation. 

Aniline dyes in helminthic infestations. The use of aniline 
^yes as anthelmintics is yet in its infancy. Methylene blue has 
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been tried against clonorchis in Japan with some degree of 
success. In vitro experiments show that living flukes are 
susceptible to methyl violet, crystal violet and nile blue 
sulphate. Methyl violet given intravenously to dogs stains 
the liver intensely and is excreted in the bile, but con- 
centrations fatal to the worms are very toxic to the 
host ; nile blue is even more toxic. Mercurochrome 220' 
(hydroxyniercuric dibromofluorescein) and gentian violet 
have also been tried in clonorchiasis. The certified gentian 
violet (either penta-methyl or hexamethyl pararosaniline 
or else a mixture of the two compounds) is definitely toxic to 
the worms, and after doses of 50 mgni. per kilo, of body weight,, 
by the mouth, produces a definite decrease in the egg count; 
smaller doses such as 16 mgm. per kilo, are less effective. With 
50 mgm. per kilo., however, symptoms of intoxication charac- 
terised by vomiting and loss of weight ai produced ; 35 mgm. 
per kilo, produce no toxic effects, but in heavy infections where 
there is much damage of the liver, 15 to 17 mgm. per kilo, is a 
suitable dose. In man the results are not so good. Twenty 
c.cm. of a 1 per cent, solution of gentian violet given intra- 
venously, followed 3 days later by 30 c.cm. caused the dis-' 
appearance of ova in one case. 

Among other dyes, malachite green, brilliant green, crystal 
violet, fuchsine, congo red, trypan red, trypan blue and 
thionin blue have been tried. Both acid and alkaline dyes 
showed some toxicity on the cysticercus and on the larvae, 
but no experiments have been carried out in vivo. 
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PART III 


REMEDIES USED AGAINST PROTOZOAL 
DISEASES 

The commonest diseases which are caused by protozoal 
organisms in tropical climates may be grouped as follows : — 

(1) Amoebiasis (dysentery, etc.). 

(2) Leishmaniasis (kala-azar). 

(3) Trypanosomiasis (sleeping sickness). 

(4) Hsemosporidia infections (malaria and blackwater 

fever). 

From very early times, attempts have been made to in- 
fluence these diseases by drugs. Countless drugs have been 
introduced empirically from time to time for the treatment of 
parasitic diseases only to be discarded after more prolonged 
trials. The work of Ehrlich opened up a new field for the 
scientific asses.sment of the value of drugs. During the years 
that followed, rapid advances were made in this field of chemo- 
therapeutic research. Helminths, protozoa and spirochaetcs can 
be readily detected by direct examination by the microscope 
and hence the influence of drugs on these organisms lias been 
studied in an elaborate fashion. Though the mode of action of 
these drugs has not been clearly explained, certain interesting 
data have been obtained which are worth recording. Emetine 
and its derivatives and the cinchona alkaloids have been found to 
act on some protozoal organisms, while compounds of arsenic, 
antimony and bismuth have a well-marked toxic action on 
others. Compounds of mercury as well as aniline dyes show a 
marked activity against some protozoa, but these have the limita- 
tion of being also toxic to the host. 

The recognition of trypanosoma infections in experimental 
animals and their behaviour under the influence of drugs injected 
or administered otherwise, has made it possible for the scientists 
to study the mode of action of various remedies under laboratoiry 
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conditions. Kolnier has studied the trypanocidal activity of 
certain remedies on T. equiperdum and has shown that different 
drugs have different degrees of toxicity to this organism. 


Name 

Motility 15 minutes. 

Rat inoculation 
tests. 


of 



Results. 

compounds. 

Present. 

Absent. 

Dilution. j 


Trypan red 

1 in 20,000 

1 in 10,000 

1 in 10,000 

+ 

Atoxyl 

Tryparsamide . . . 
Salvarsan A Neo- 


1 in 200 

1 in 200 

- 


1 in 200 

1 in 200 


sal varsan 

1 in 820,000 

1 in 100,000 

1 in 160,000 

— 

Mercuric chloride 

1 in 5,000,000 

1 in 250,000 


Tartar emetic . . . 
Tartro-bismuth- 
ate of sodium & 


1 in 10,000,000 

1 in 5,000,000 

1 

+ 

I 

potassium. ... | 

1 in 200 

1 in • 100| 

1 

1 in 100 



It will be seen that tartar emetic is strongly trypanocidal 
in vitro, then follow mercury and arsenic preparations. The 
pentavalent compounds of arsenic are much less active, and 
bismuth compounds and the aniline dyes are still less. In many 
instances, in dilutions sufficient to destroy motility, they are 
trypanocidal in animals, but this is not so in the case of tartar 
emetic. Doss of motility, however, does not always mean death. 
In a general way, it may be said that there is relationship 
between activity in vitro and in vivo, though of course there are 
many exceptions. The activity of trivalent organic arsenicals 
is very high in vivo and in vitro. 

, During the last few years, certain definite advances have 
been made in the chemotherapeutic treatment of protcaoal 
diseases and in the following chapters the present position of 
our knowledge regarding these drugs will be presented. 

CiMsifiMtioD of Drugs Acting on Protozoal Infections 
(1) Amoebiasis and intestinal flagellate Infections. Ipecac- 
uanha and its derivatives, Holarrhena mtidysenterica and its 
derivatives, yatfen, stovarsol, carbarsone, etc. Such drugs as 
Plantago ovata (Isabgul), and /Egle marmelos (Bael fruit) have 
only ‘palliative action. 
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^\2) Leishmaniasis* Antimony compounds, Arscnicals, 
"Bayer 205. 

(3) Trypanosomiasis* Arsenicals; Bayer 205 and Fourneau 
309 (Moranyl) ; antimonials, bismuth compounds, quinoline 
derivatives. 

(4) Haemosporidial infections (Malaria). Cinchona alka- 
Joids, plasmochin, atebrin, malarcan, tebetren, 

VACCINE THERAPY IN PROTOZOAL DISEASES 

During recent years evidence has been brought forward to 
^how that immunity may develop in protozoal diseases, and in 
accordance with this hypothesis vaccines have been tried by 
.several workers in the treatment of protozoal infections. It 
must be pointed out, however, that in contradistinction to 
bacterial diseases, the phenomenon of immunity in protozoal 
infections generally is still problematical and vaccine therapy 
in the latter group is yet in experimental stage. 

For the rational and successful employment of vaccine 
therapy in infectious diseases in general, three conditions need 
to be satisfied: (1) The ^etiological agent of the disease should 
be one that can be isolated and grown in a form suitable for the 
manufacture of vaccine ; (2) the mechanism of cure of the disease 
'Should be one in which the natural processes of defence such as 
the antibody and the phagocytic mechanisms play an important 
part ; (3) the treatment of the disease with drugs should be in 
an unsatisfactory state and sufficient experimental evidence 
present to indicate that vaccine therapy will be beneficial when 
employed alone or in combination with drug therapy. Apply- 
ing these three criteria to vaccine therapy in protozoal diseases 
we find that there is very little need or justification at present 
for the emplojrment of this therapy in humah beings except in a 
few conditions in which specific drugs of value have not yet 
been discovered. The following is a brief outline of the evidence 
on which the above conclusion is based. 

Judged from the point of view of the first criterion mentioned 
above we find that there are many technical difiiculties in the 
way of preparing suitable vaccines out of most of the pathogenic 
protozoa that infect man. Protozoal organisms compared to 
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bacteria, are rather difficult to grow in vitro in artificial culture 
media and the only protozoa that have so far been successfully 
cultivated on a large scale and in a form suitable for vaccine 
production are Leishmania tropica, Leishmania donovani, and 
Entamoeba histolytica. Others such as the trypanosomes plas- 
modia, etc., are not only difficult to grow outside the body but 
it is also not easy to obtain them in a pure state for vaccine 
manufacture. The types of protozoal vaccine that have com- 
monly been employed in experimental work on laboratory 
animals are (a) attenuated living organisms, (b) virulent orga- 
nisms which after inoculation are controlled by treatment and 
(c) dead or disintegrated organisms and their products. For use 
in human beings the first two are unsuited and the third which 
may prove useful is not available in all cases. 

Judged from the point of view of the second criterion^ 
vaccine therapy does not appear to be any more satisfactory. 
The chief object iti injecting vaccines being the elaboration of 
antibodies for the ])urpose of destroying the infecting agent, 
we would naturally wish to ascertain, before employing it, 
whether (a) there is sufficient evidence to prove that antibodies 
are formed in protozoal infections, and (b) if so, whether these 
antibodies play any important part in overcoming these infec- 
tions. Although our knowledge of the immunity mechanism 
in protozoal infections is very imperfect, there is some evidence 
that antibodies are formed in certain protozoal diseases parti- 
cularly those due to the hfemoprotozoa ; but in these diseases 
there is no certainty that the antibodies elaborated are of real 
value in immunity. In trypanosomiasis and leishmaniasis, the 
lytic, opsonic and anti-reproductive antibodies that are formed 
are supposed to play a part in the overcoming of these infections; 
but, both on account of the complexity and variability of the 
antigens present in these organisms as well as due to their 
possessing powers of adaptation and resistance against the 
injurious action of antibodies it is not possible to assess correctly 
the value of antibodies in immunity to protozoal diseases. 
Furthermore there is evidence to suggest that in other protozoal 
intej^ons as for example the plasmodium infections, immunity 
dependent upon the sensitiveness of the pfkagocytic mechanism 
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and also upon certain non-specific factors such as alterations in 
cell permeability, variations in bio-chemical coiidi'ioiis and in the 
nature of available food supply. If it is so then it is still more 
difficult to say how far the use of specific antigens (vaccines) 
and the presence of specific antibodies can be of benefit in 
overcoming these infections. 

Judged from the third and last criterion, \\c find again that 
vaccine lhera]i3^ in proto/oal diseases can at best be only of 
limited value. The treatment of most of these diseases with 
drugs is in (luite a satisfactory state and there is little need for 
resorting to \accines to bring aliout a cure. In malaria visceral 
leishmaniasis, amabiasis and trypanosomiasis specific drugs of 
proved merit are readily available and no practitioner \\ould 
ever dream of employing vaccines in preference to them. 

Taking the evidence discussed above as a whole, the manu- 
facture and use of vaccines so far as the treatment of most proto- 
zoal diseases is concerned, may justifiably be said to be a matter 
of pure research or academic interest. The results of piactical 
employment of vaccines in the different i>rolozoal diseases 
recorded below fuither substantiate this view. 

Oriental sore. It was noticed long ago that rccover\ from an attack 
of oriental sore conferred imn unity to a second attack. This observation 
was put to practical use and individuals were inoculated with material 
from a sore on certain unexposed surface of the body in the hope 
that after recovery from the attack of the disease, immunity would be 
produced and lesions on the face, etc , would not occur and cause dis- 
figurement. The next step to this way was to prepare vaccines from cul- 
tures of the organism and try them for proplu lactic purposes. Although 
the results were not encouraging it was realised tliat immunity developed 
only when an experimental sore was produced and was allowed to run 
a natural course. Row (1912) tried the effect of vaccines in the treat- 
mef^t of cases of oriental sore and clain ed that he obtained favourable 
results. Ray employed a vaccine prepared in a different way to Row's 
(organisms were grown on solid media and killed by freezing and 
thawing) and claimed that it possessed remarkable curative properties. 
Ilis claim has not yet been corroborated by others and the matter may 
be considered to be still in the experimental stage. An extensive use of 
the va<*cine in a well controlled series of cases can alone help in 
elucidating its real value. 

Kala-Azar. Nicolle and others found that recovery from one attack 
of kala-azar protected dogs and monkeys from another attack. This 

23 
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led to attempts to treat kala-azar with vaccine and the results obtained 
by the workers were vei^ unsatisfactory, l^ngo, Di Cristina and 
Caronia used vaccines on human, cases of kala-azar and obtained very 
disappointing results. Napier and his co-workers (1932) used a leish- 
maiiia vaccine supplied by Ru}’ in four cases of kala-azar but the results 
obtained were not very encouraging. Krom the theoretical point of view 
the employment of a vaccine for the treatment of kala-azar docs not 
appear to be either sound or justifiable. There is no evidence that in 
kala-azar there is a dearth of antibody due to a dearth of antigen. 

Dermal leishmaniasis. A vaccine has been eii ployed in this condi- 
tion but the results have been very variable. While in a certain number 
of selected cast's a small degree of temporary improven.ent was n(^ticed, 
in the majority of unselected cases little benefit was obtained. Remedies 
vsuch as urea stibamiiie and iicostil)osan have so far yielded decidedly 
better results than vaccines. Therefore the latter is worth a trial c»nly 
when these drugs have failed. At the ]>rescnt stage it is difficult to 
f<»rni a correct estimate of the value of vaccine therapy in this disease; 
it can neither be condemned as useless nor commended as being very 
useful. 

Trypanusomiasis. The usefulness of vaccine in this disease has 
l)een tested onlv in laboratory animals. Trypanosomes, jvliich have 
been killed, lysed, dried or attenuated have all been en ployed but the 
results obtained are not quite satisfactory. Serological tests conducted 
after the administration of vaccines have revealed specific changes in 
the blood serum and complement fixation tests have yielded positive 
results. From this alone we cannot be certain whether the antibodies 
present are helj)ful in protecting the animal from subsequent infections 
or not. In human cases of trypanosome infections vaccines have not 
been tried. 

Plasmodium infections. Tn the case of plasmodial infections of 
birds it has been shown that inoculations into canaries of sporozr>ites, 
which have been rendered non-infective by keeping them for 
12 to 48 hours after removal from mosquitoes, rendered them immune 
to inoculation with virulent parasites. In human beings on the other 
hand the immunity to re-inoculation that develops in the course of 
malarial therapy of O. P. I. cases, does protect these individuals 
from infection when sporozoites from mosquitoes are injected. 

Piroplasmosls. Vaccination with the living organism followed by 
treatment with specific drugs has been remarkably successful in 
prophylaxis. 

Balresia infections. Using a vaccine made from macerated spleen 
and lymphatic glands of animals infected with babesia it has been 
shown that about 60 per centp of the animals develop immunity and are 
resistant to re*i»oc«lation. Vaccines have not been used for curative 
in this disease. 
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Cooclusion. From the aliove discussion it will be evident 
that the use of protozoal vaccines has so far yielded very interest- 
ing results from an immunological point of view in laboratory 
animals but their employment in man as a therapeutic agent 
has furnished neither successful nor encouraging results. It 
may be possible that with improvements in the technique of 
preparation, standardisation and administration of protozoal 
vaccines we may obtain in future more encouraging and 
beneficial results ; but at the present time their value seems to be 
very limited, only being helpful in a few selected cases in certain 
special conditions. Tlie stage is not reached in which one can 
safely recommend these vaccines as valuable therapeutic agents 
for the routine use of the general practitioner. They may, how- 
ever, be used for experimental purposes by specialists in select 
individual cases. 
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SECTION 1 


REMEDIES USED AGAINST AMCEBIASIS 

CHAPTER I 

GENERAL CONSIDERATION 

Incidence of amoebiasis. Ama^bic dysentery is coiiiinon in 
India, A routine examination of the stools of natients admitted 
into the Carniichpcl Hospital for Tiopical Diseases showed an 
incidence of 12 per cent, of infections with £. histolytica. 
According to Knowles (1928) chronic intestinal aincebiasis, as a 
cause of sickness and invaliding in this counLy, is of great iin* 
jjortance especially among the Kniopean conununity. An acute 
attack of amoebic dysentery can, in the majority of cases, be 
successfully relieved by proj^er treatment, but eradication of the 
chronic intestinal infection with £. histolytica is a difficult 
matter. Although there are a number of supposed cures for 
amtebiasis, it may be said that therapia magna sterilisans has 
not yet been found. Most of these remedies reduce the infection 
to a low level so that the iDatients’ natural pow'ers of re.sistance 
can Keep in check the parasites which still remain in the body. 

The causative organism. A number of amoel) 0 p infest man and 
animals but they do nc^t all produce disease. All authorities now con- 
'sider that E. histolytica is the pathogenic organism. The pathogenicity 
of Entamoeba kistolyiua and the harmlessness of K. coU in man were 
shown by Walker and Sellards in 1913. The two organisms look very 
much alike, but they can l)e distinguished by the fact that in the 
protoplasm of E. histolytica numerous red corpuscles are present while 
E. coU contains bacteiia and other foreign bodies. The cystic stage of 
the parasitic organism has a thin wall and usually contains four nuclei 
which can be stained with doable strength iodine solution, while fully 
developed E, coli cysts have eight nuclei. The cysts appear in the stool 
when the acute dysenteric symptoms have subsided and they constitute 
the resistant stage. The cysts can live outside the body for some days 
and they cause new infections when swallowed with food. Experiments- 
lA^ow that the cysts do not develop in the small ^ intestine but in the 
nffcpe** part of the large where plenty of fluid fs present. Dobell (1928> 
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described the process of excystation with the escape of a single quadrinu- 
cleate ama*baj through a minute perforation in the cyst wall. No sexual 
phenomena have been observed during the metacystic stage. The 
resistant cysts arc the source of new infection which are carried by the 
housefly or by other means. Most cyst carriers are not healthy and 
require active treatment to rid them of their infection. 

E, histolytica can now be cultured without difficulty on a medium 
contaij..ng human serum, dextrose, NaCl, KOI and NaHCO^. The 
culture from stools is of practical value in establishing the presence 
of the organism when microscopical examinations have failed. HsemO'- 
lytic, cytolytic and complement-binding substances have been obtained 
from the cultures by extraction with alcohol and a complement- fixation 
test for the diagnosis of E. histolytica infcclioiig has been worked out. 

Nou-pathogenic entamoebae occur in the human intestine. E. colt 
is by far the commoncvst organism. Endolimax nana resembles a small 
K. call; its oval cyst contains four nuclei. lodamccha hutschlii has a 
vesicular nucleus and its cj*sts have a signet-ring-like nucleus with a 
large and very prominent glycogen vacuole. IHcntamccba fragUis shows 
two nuclei. E. dispar can only be differentiated from E. histolytica by 
injection into the rectum of kittens. 

Diagnosis. Diagnosis can be made in 75 per cent, of cases by single 
e.xamination of the stool and in 90 per cent, by two examinations; as 
many as six examinations may, however, he necessary. 

The problem of cure. Dysentery is a clinical syndrome meaning the 
passage of blood, pus and mucus wdth the stool accompanied by tenesmus, 
and the term has been loosely used even to cover the carriers where 
these symptoms are absent. Some use the word 'ciire‘ in the sense that 
vegetative and cystic entamcebse are absent while others use it to mean 
that the clinical symptoms have abated. The effects of treatment can 
only be accurately gauged by a careful examination of the stool for the 
presence of E. histolytica; for in anioebiasis a temporary or clinical cure 
and permanent freedom from infection are unfortunately by no means 
always synonymous. Some authorities lake cure to mean freedom from 
all symptoms and absence of amenbee in the stools for at least six months 
from the cessation of symptoms. Thi.s is a difficult test to be of any 
practical value. In the Military Hospitals during the great w’ar the 
test for cure officially laid down was six negative examinations during 
the three weeks following the treatment, the last three examinations 
being done in the third week. In the Carmichael Hospital for Tropical 
Diseases six negative examinations on six days after the cessation of 
treatment are taken as the criterion of cure and for all practical purposes 
this suffices; moreover, when the patients are relieved of all their 
symptoms they cannot be persuaded to stay in the hospital much longer 
The treated cases are divided into three tnain groups. 

(1) Failure of treatiuant. If either vegetative or cystic forms of 
E. histolytica are present, the treatment has failed. 
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(2) Probable cures. If the examination of six stools after cessation 
of treatment gives negative results the case is probably cured. These 
cases however cannot he said to be absolutely cured, but the chances are 
on the side of a fa\ourab'e prognosis. 

(3) Indeterminate cases. If however .six stonl*; have not been obtained 
the case is ‘indeterminate,* and the majority of cases unfortunately fall 
under this head ^n actual practice. 

Latent infection and ‘carriers’. The degree of severity of 
symptoms in an individual infected with E. histolytica varies 
widely. These variations are due to (1) variation in the resist- 
ance of different individuals to the inroads of the parasites and 
(2) variations in the tissue-attacking and tissue-dissolving power 
of different strains of the parasites. It has been shown that 
E. histolytica is not always a tissue parasite; it can occur in 
the large intestine without tissue penetration A latent infec- 
tion does not always mean ulceration of tlic bowel, but an 
ulcerative process may be established at any time. In latent 
carriers the entamoebae live in the lumen of the gut and feed 
on the bacteria present there. They never invade the tissues 
and produce very mild .symptoms. These cases are amenable 
to treatment. 

When actual symptoms of dysentery are present, the aincebse 
are numerous and in full activity, they are amenable to the 
action of emetine. The reason is that the gut in these conditions 
is hyperaemic and emetine circulating in the blood will have ready 
access to the amcebae. The cases most resistant to treatment are 
the indeterminate group ^^hich get relapse after relapse and fail to 
react to any drug In these patients there is superficial ulcera- 
tion or even coiisideiable thickening and fibrosis of the gut, the 
amoebse are walled in and it becomes difficult for emetine to reach 
them. When there is a co-existing infection with bacillary 
dysentery, especially of the Flexner group, the contents of the 
gut are very acid and there emetine is not so effective. 

Why it is that entamoebae cause symptoms in one individual 
and not in another is difficult to explain. The influence of 
environment on the vegetative forms of E. histolytica is an 
important factor; the stasis of the gut contents and their con- 
sistency have a bearing on the encystation of the amoebee. It is 
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possible tliat these factors play a part in the carrier problem and 
prevent emetine from prodiidnia: its usual effect 

Whenever possible, examination of the ulcer with the 
sigmoidoscope should be done for diagnosis as well as to see the 
curative effect of the drug. This instrument is of great practical 
use in the diagnosis of the latent stages of ama^bic dysentery. 
Ulceration may be present without producing any pain. A healed 
scar after treatment is a sign that the anKvbic activity has dis- 
appeared, but when traces of lesions are seen in the small depres- 
sions or pits which stud the mucosa, the disease has not been 
eradicated. 

Diet in amoebiasis. The diet is of great importance in the 
early stages of treatment of acute dysentery. Less food means 
more rest for the inflamed intestine, but this should not be done 
at the expense of the patient's strength. For the first few days 
it is preferable to give fluid diet such as chicken broth, rice 
VNatei, egg albumin or barley water. Later, milk diluted with 
lime water and barley water or citrated milk may l>e given if 
curds are being formed. When this is well borne pure milk 
or Horlick’s milk or Benger's food may be substituted. Some 
patients, however, develop a distaste for milk and cannot digest 
it and such things as rice water (kanji) may be given. 

Such strict dietary is not necessary for sub-acute and chronic 
ca.ses. It is not necessary to restrict the diet of carriers during 
treatment, but such articles of diet as are irritating or leave a 
large residue, c.g., vegetables, hot curries, etc., should be 
forbidden. It is advisable to stop all alcohol and also smoking 
during the treatment. After the completion of treatment 
the diet should be gradually increased, milk, puddings of sago, 
arrowroot, rice, cornflow^er, custard, etc., being given in place 
of milk ; later lightly boiled eggs and toast or a little soft-boiled 
rice ; fish and white meat should be added gradually. 

In addition to diet restrictions, the patient should avoid 
chill and exposures. The patients who have suffered from 
amoebic dysentery, even though the infection may be eradicated, 
are always liable to attacks of looseness of the bowels, the gastro- 
intestinal tract being very susceptible to slight irritations for a 
long time after. 
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IPECACUANHA AND ITS ALKALOIDS 

Ipecacuanha or the ‘Brazil root^ was used in Brazil as a 
remedy for dysentery many centuries ago. In 1684, Piso first 
brought it to I^urope. He discovered this valuable drug during 
his tour of exploration in Brazil and the West Indies, and on his return 
to Amsterddin he published an account of its anti-dysenteric properties. 
Piso’s discovery failed to attract much attention except in Holland. The 
efficacy of the drug, however, was noticed by Helvctius who obtained a 
sujiply and sold it in Paris as a secret remedy foi dysentery. He was 
fortunate enough to cure the Dauphin, the sou of l/ouis XIV of France 
and after a few more successful trials, the French Government bought 
the secret from Ilelvetius. The remedy then came into use generally, 
but after its first vogue it seems to have been obatKi'j-*ed for a long time 
till the lieginniiig of the 18th century when it became popular again. 
The powdered bark was given in 2 drachm doses with tincture of opium 
to prevent nausea and vomiting, and beaeficial results were obtained in 
dysentery, tropical hepatitis and other conditions. The value of the 
remedy as a cure for dysentery became gradually established and in 1912 
emetine, the alkaloidal active principle, came into use instead of the root. 

The root is obtained from tw'O species of Cephrclts, belonging to the 
natural order Rubiaceae. (1) C. ipecacuanha or the Rio ipecac (also 
knowm as Psychotria ipecacuanha). This is the only form recognised by 
the British l*liarinacopa?ia. (2) C, acuminata or Carthagena ipecacuanha 
has a thicker root, its annulations are less marked and it is cheaper. The 
plant grows about 30 centimetres in height atid is found in most parts 
of Brazil and is also cultivated in Minas Gerajs and other provinces of 
that country. Attempts have been made to cultivate it in other places 
with some degree of success; from the Straits Scttleu'ents (Johore and 
Selangor are the most important exporting areas) ipecacuaiha root of 
an unusually fine appearance and rich in alkaloidal contents is exported 
in considerable quantities. Tn Java and Ceylon the cultivation has not 
been so successful. Plantations were started in India in the Nilgiris, at 
Kuitgpoo near Darjeeling and at Mergui in Burma, The Darjeeling and 
Nilgiri plantations did not prove a sne^'ess and have been practically 
abandoned. The Burma plantation is promising a ad is expected to yield 
roots of extremely rich qualities. The British Pharmacopoeia (1932) re- 
quired that the root should not contain less than 2.0 per cent, of the 
alkaloids. The United States Pharmacopceia allows both CephcpUs 
ipecacmnfiu (Rio) and C, acuminata (Carthagena) ,to contain 7.75 per 
cent, of the ether-soluble alkaloids. 
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From the slender root ancFprostrated stem, roots are given off at in- 
tervals ; some of these develop an abnormally thick bark and this 
thickened bark and thickened root constitute the drug of commerce. 
The root is gathered during the dry season, quickly dried in the Sun, 
and sifted from the adherent sand and earth. The official root is slender 
and tortuous, varying in colour from dark brick red to dark brown. It 
contains 2 to 3 per cent, of total alkaloids of which two-lliird is emetine; 
ipecacuanha wood yields about 1 per cent, of total alkaloids. 

Substitutes of ipecacuanha in the market (1) [pecaevanha stem has 
often been found mixed up with the root .and much of the drug that 
is imported is a mixture of the two. It contains 0.97 to 1.8 per cent, 
of the total alkaloids, the yield being lower than that of the root, 

(2) Under the name of Fast Indian root, the rhizome of a small 
monocotyledon plant Oyptocoryne spiralis, N.O. Aroidere (Tamil-d/hi 
Vadayam) has been exported from Southern India (Madras), but the 
root contains neither emetine nor ccphseline. It resembles ipecacuanha 
root in appearance only. 

(3) The root of Psychotria emetica or the greater striated ipeca- 
cuanha resembles closely the Brazilian ipecacuanha. It has been tried 
but although it has irritant and emetic properties, it contains no 
emetine. 

(4) The roots of Richardsonia scabra occur in tortuous pieces, but 
they are quite different from those of the Brazilian ipecacuanha. 

(5) White ipecacuanha is the root of lonidium ipecacuanha N.O. 
Violacete. 

(6) Trinidad ipecacuanha. Under this name the rhi/ome and root 
of Asclepias curassavica have been offered for sale. 

(7) Lesser sUiaied ipecacuanha. This drug is occasionally found 
in the matket, and appears to be a species of Richardsonia. 

(8) Naregamia alata {tin pani or itivcl) grows in Western India 
and is said to have the properties of ipecacuanha, but it contains no 
emetine. 

Many other roots also find their way into the market but with the 
exception of ipecacuanha stem none of them contains emetine or 
cephiaeline. The following test for emetine is useful for distinguishing 
roots which contain tliat alkaloid from numerous substitutes. 

Half a gm, of the powdered root is mixed with 20 c.cm. of strong 
hydrochloric acid and 5 c.cm. of water and filtered. To 2 c.cm, of 
filtrate 0.01 gm. of potassium chlorate is added; if emetine is present 
the liquid assumes a yellow colour changing to red in the course of 
an hour. 

Chemistry of ipecacuanha. In 1817 Pelletier isolated the alkaloid 
emetine; in collaboration with Magendie its physiological action was 
determined and in 1829 it was first used in the treatment of dysentery. 
The discovery of emetine W'as quickly followed by the isolation of several 
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other important alkaloids strychnine, quinine and veratrine. These 
discoveries along with morphine so absorbed the attention of the profes- 
sion that for the time being emetine was neglected. Pelletier's emetine 
contained the total alkaloids of ipecacuanha and this name continued till 
1894 when Paul and Cowmley show’ed that it consisted of two alkaloids 
in wdiich they gave the names emetine and cephcelinc. Subsequently the 
same workers demonstrated the presence of a third alkaloid psychotriiic 
which occurs only in small quantities. These three alkaloids are 
chemically closely related. 

Emetine is a white amorphous substance w^hich darkens on exposure 
to light, gradually assuming a yellow colour. Its halogen salts and 
nitrates are crystalline, the sulphate and the acetate are amorphous. The 
hydrochloride w'hich is largely used is a w'hite crystalline powder and 
is easily soluble in w’ater and alcohol. Emetine is probably an isoquino- 
line derivative because the latter substance is formed on oxidation with 
potassium permanganate. It would therefore appear to be related lo 
papaverine and narcotino ; in fact some of the opium alkaloids have been 
shown to have a w’ell-trarked toxic effect on protozoa. Emetine is 
methvl-cephocline ; iso-emetine is probably a stereo-is >3.)cride of emetine, 
but attempts to convert one to the other have ‘•o far been iinsuccessful. 
Iso-emetine is considered by some to a methyl ester of iso-cephaeline. 
Iso-emetine is non-emetic and comparatively non-toxic; it has, little 
effect in E, histolytica infections. 

Ccphcrline is a crystalline alkaloid less .soluble than emetine , 
it is soluble in alkaline solutions and darkens on exposure. By 
methylation, it is converted into emetine. Cephaelinc hydrochloride in 
doses of 1/12 to 1/6 grain is said to Ije a more powerful emetic than 
emetine. 

Psychotrine is related lo cephaelinc but has 2 atoms of hydrogen less. 
It is the least toxic of the three alkaloids and has a doubtful therapeutic 
effect lu amaduc infection. On reduction, psjehotrine yields a mixture 
ot cephceline and iso-cephaeline ; these on methylation jdeld emetine 
and iso-emetine respecti\ ely. 

Other constituents. An amorphous alkaloid has also been described as 
occurring in ipecacuanha. O-methyl-psychotrine and emetamine, two new 
alkaloids, have been prepared from ipecacuanha root; their proportions 
are 0.015 to O.OSd and 0,002 to 0.006 per cent, respectively ; emetamine on 
reduction yields iso-emetine. lMeth>l-psychotrine has no action whatever 
on B, histolytica. The drug appears to be ncm-toxic to the 
patient in 2 to 9 grain doses but it is therapeutically inert. Dimethoxy- 
emetine has been prepared; it is less emetic and its general toxicity is 
ali^o small. It can therefore be given in much bigger doses but it is 
less efficacious therapeutically than emetine. 

Besides the three main alkaloids there is also another constituent, 
ipecacuanhic acid, which at one time was considered to be responsible for 
action of ipecacuanha in dysentery. It has been shown however that 
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it is inactive A crystalline glucoside ipccacuonhin has also been found 
in the root. 

pharmacological action of emetine 

Amoebicidal action. Vedder (1911) found that emetine in dilutions 
of 1 in 100,000 killed living aiiioctiae in broth cultures and pointed out 
that 1 in 10,000 dilutions killed E, histolytica in pieces of mucus in stools, 
while 1 ill 100,000 solution rendered them quite inactive in 3 minutes, 
Bmetine was also said to be lethal to free-living anuebte in dilutions up 
to 1 in 200,000 if the exposure was sufficiently long. Entamoeba gingivalis 
is paralysed in culture by a 0.25 per cent, solution in four hours. Rogers 
(1912) confirmed Vedder’s work and found that emetine was a very 
active drug, which attacked and quickly killed K. histolytica in dilutions 
of 1 in 100,000. He tried hypodermic injections of emetine hydro- 
chloride in the treatment of anui^bic dysentery wdth excellent results. 
Dale and Dobell (1917) demonstrated that even 1 per cent, solutions failed 
to have any effect on E. histolytica obtained from scrapings of the 
intestine of kittens infected with dysentery. The action is weak so that 
the encysted and the more resisting forms arc not affected whereas 
the vegetative forms are killed. Allan (1920) found that emetine 
in dilution of 1 in 250 failed to kill E. histolytica in the stool of 
dysentery patients. Dobell and Daidlaw (1925) tested the action 
of ipecacuanha alkaloids on cultures of E. hisiolyiica and found thiit 
emetine and cephseline of all the substances tested were able in very 
weak concentrations to kill the amocl>ae, if allowed to act for a sufficient 
length of time. They prepared a special liquid medium for growing 
entanntbse and added known quantities of the alkaloids to the tubes 
and thoroughly mixed them. The tubes nere then inoculated with 
amcel)ae and incubated for 2 or 3 days. These experiments made it clear 
that emetine even in dilutions weaker than those met with in the body 
after administration of a therapeutic dose had a toxic effect on 
E. histolytica, provided it was allow^ed to act long enough and the 
reaction of the medium w’as not too acid. Cephscline was also found to 
be definitely toxic for E. histolytica, Chopra and his colleagues found 
that E. histolytica present in mucus flakes lost their vitality and w^ere 
eventually killed by emetine in dilutions of 1 in 200,000, provided the 
medium was alkaline. 

It has been pointed out lately that there is a resemblance between 
E. histolytica and Balantidium coli in their reaction to emetine and 
cephaeline; emetine has been shown to have curative effects in balantidial 
colitis. 

Loc^l action. The drug is a local irritant. Applied to the skin in 
high concentrations in the form of liniment it produces redness, itching 
and occasionally a pustular eruption ; 1 in 500 solution causes marked 
irritation of the mucous surfaces. Some individuals are extremely sensi- 
tive to these effects and in them, urticaria and dermatitis may be pro- 
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duced by systemic administration of emetine. Application of a 1.0 per 
cent, solution to the abraded skin may produce a weal. When it comes 
in contact with the cornea it sets up a painful keratitis. Subcutaneous 
or intramuscular injections cause irdema and hypcriemia of tissues and 
extensive capillary hseinorrhages in the muscle fibres round the site 
of injection. Unlike the cinchona alkaloids, no necrosis of tissues is 
observed and the action appears to be mainly on the walls of the 
capillaries and arterioles. A violent irritation of the bowels can be set 
up by irrigation with a 1 in 10,000 solution of emetine hydrochloride. 
Half a grain taken by the mouth produces nausea, quickly followed b> 
vomiting in about an hour; an hour later loose stools are passed accom- 
panied by griping. Much larger doses than can be borne by the moutlii 
are tolerated by injection without producing nausea, vomiting and 
diarrlKTca; the effect would therefore seem to be purely local 

After injection, emetine can be detected in the stomach and intestines 
Large doses of emetine given hv injection cause swelling and congestion 
of the mucous membrane of the whole of the gastro-iutestinal tract, 
which is often covered with mucopurulent .secretion or studded with 
occhymoses. In the dog, ulceration of the gut been produced by 
giving emetine subcutaneously. 

Gastrointestinal tract. Chopra and his collaborators (1928) have 
shown that emetine inhibits the action of ptyalin even in 1 in 200,000 
dilutions. Pept:c digestion is, however, stimulated by conceatrations 
stronger than 1 in 2,000, higher dilutions having no effect. Proteolytic 
and lipolytic digestions are inhibited by concentrations below 1 in 
10,000; higher dilutions accelerate these. On the digestion of starch 
the fiction of this alkaloid is somewhat inhibitory. Emetine incrcavSes the 
tone of the non-slriped muscle of the gastro-intcstinal tract, the move- 
ments of the gut are stimulated, the effect being more marked as one 
pa.sses downward from the stomach to the colon. It was also shown 
that the action was on the musculature directly and not through the 
nervous mechanism. 

Circulation. On the heart of both cold-blooded and warm-blooded 
animals emetine has a markedly toxic effect. It depresses the excitability 
and conductivity of the heart muscle and produces slowing and dilata- 
tion of this organ resembling that produced by chloroform. The heart 
becomes irregular, auricular and ventricular dissociation may be pro- 
duced, and death may occur from ventricular fibrillation, the heart 
stopping, in diastole. In animals intravenous injections of large doses 
produce a marked fall of blood pressure; after small doses the pressure 
soon regatoe its normal level. The fall of pressure is due partly to the 
direct toacic action of the drug on the heart, but vasomotor paralysis is 
an important factor especially after large doses. In man there is an 
appreciable fall of blood pressure to the extent , 9 f about 20 mm. of 
tnenenry after an intravenous injection or after repeated doses by other 
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routes. Characteristic eineline x^ulsc (weak, rapid and compressible) 
and cardiac irrej?ularities of various types are seen after a series of 
injections of th's alkaloid. The isolated heart is slowed and weakened 
by both emetine and cephafline and it finally stops in diastole. 

Non-toxic dosLS, while they lower the carotid pressure in animals, 
produce a rise in the i)ressure both in the imhnonary artery and vein. 

doses dilate the x)uhnonary vessels. The coagulation-time of the 
bkH>d is not altered though some think it is delayed Rmeline is toxic 
to the capillary endothelium iwodncing petechial htvmorrha^cs ; local 
application of emetine also gives rise to capillary haemorrhage. 

Respiratory system. There is some depress oii of the respiration 
after subcutaneous injections of the alkaloid, but after intravenous injec- 
tions the respiratory centre is stimulated and the frequency and the 
depth of the respiratory movements are increased. Small doses increase 
the secrtiion of the respiratory passages and thus act as an expectorant. 
To this is added a slight relaxation of bronchial musculature which 
makes the removal of mucus easier. If toxic doses are given they have 
a decided teidency to cause pulmonary congestion or ha;im>rrhagic 
pneumonic consolidation. 

Nervous system. In the frog, emetine causes a slowly advancing cen- 
tral paralysis. In mammals, neuritis is i^roduccd and there is geiieral 
depression of this system giving r se to lethargy. The nerve cells^ 
especially those of the anterior cornua are damaged first and then the 
fibres degenerate; there is evidence that the motor fibres arc specially 
picked out. Rmctine has a powerful mental depressant action in man. 
Painful neuritis .soii’cwhal similar to that produco'l bv alcohol has been 
observed. 

Uterus. Rmetine is said to produce stimulation of the uterine 
movements, but in dilutions such as those occurring in the body after 
its administration it has little or no effect. 

Absorption and excretion. Rmetiie and the ail ed alkaloids are 
rapidly absorbed fixjm the mucous membrane and the subcutaneous 
tissues, and ore eliminated by the gastro-intestinal tract and by the 
kidneys. Rlimination of emetine by these routes is demonstrated by 
the effect the drug produces in urinary and intestinal schistosomiasis. 
A part of the drug appears to be excreted by the bile which probably 
accounts for its curative effect in hepatic schistosomiasis and liver flukes. 

Excretion by the kidneys is discontinuous and prolonged. The drug 
appears in the urine 20 to 40 minutes after hypodermic injectioti of a 
therapeutic dose, but during the course of treatment not more than 
one-sixth of the drug is excreted by this route. Elimination i>roceeds 
by fits and starts, active periods alternating with periods when little or 
none is found in the urine. The elimiaation in patients who have 
received 0.15 to 0.58 gm. in 3 to 6 days may last for 5 to 9 weeks, 
showing that it forms stable deposits in the body (Mattel 1920). In 
some cases the drug appears to have been retained for periods ranging 
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from three moflths to a year. Large doses irritate and produce inflam- 
mation and albuminuria together with chloride and nitrogen retention. 
The excretion of uric acid is increased by emetine as it is by other 
gastro-intestinal irritants. 

Toxicity. The toxicity of emetine for lower animals has been 
worked out. By subcutaneous injections the lethal dose for dogs and 
cats varied from 0.003 to 0.005 gm. per kilo, body weight. If 0.003 
gm. is taken as the maximum tolerated dose (corresponding to 0.210 gin. 
for a man of 70 kilo, or 145 pounds), it is apparent that the adult dose 
of I to 1 grain is well within the margin of safety, provided the number 
of injections is restiicted to 12 to 15. If this amount is exceeded and a 
much larger number of doses are given it is liable to produce severe 
reaction and even deatli. 

With large doses, the changes produced in the tissues are of an acute 
nature, and immediate death within 24 hours may be produced with one 
single large dose. Doses of 0,05 to 0 075 gm. per kilo, in dog.s, and 
<0.02 to 0.15 gm. per kilo, in rabbits, guinea-pigs, rats, etc., are rapidly 
fatal. With medium doses the x>athok>gical changes are more marked, 
more time being allowed for their product Oii. With smaller doses it 
takes longer to produce the same pathological changes, indicating a 
oumulative action of the drug. There is probably no threshold of safety 
when the drug is taken continuously. 

Enietine attacks all tissues and therefore is a general protoplasmic 
poison; changes in the kidney, liver, heart and skeletal nnisdcs are 
identical, all showing hypera^mia, cloudy swelling and degeneratson of 
the cells. The nerves do not show any detectable pathological change 
till tile parent ner>e cells are in a state of advanced degeneration. As 
animals do not manifest pain, probably the motor fibres only are aflecled. 
The only lesion seen in transverse section of the wrd is degeneration 
of the anterior horn cells. Some authorities consider that the weakness 
of the muscles pro<luced after emetine injections is due to the toxic 
action of the alkaloid on the protoplasm of the muscle fibres. 

Pharmaco!ogical action of other alkaloids ot Ipecacuanha. The 
phvsiologcal actions of emetine and cephoeline are very similar. 
Eggleston a ad Hatcher (1916) showed that cephreline is more irritant 
and about twice as toxic and emetic as emetine ; their parasiticidal action 
•on the entama^ba is a)x>ut equal. It is generally stated that emetine has 
a stronger expectorant action and is a stronger nauseant than cephaeline ; 
its depressant action on the heart and its irritant action on the kidneys 
are more marked. Tsychotrine is much less toxic but is likewise less 
parasiticidal/ Tpecacuaiiliic acid, ipecacuanhin and various cophseline 
esters are more or less inert. 



CHAPTER HI 

EMETINE IN AMCEBIASIS 

Ipecacuanha has long been known as Radix antidyscnterica. 
One of the chief uses of ipecacuanha is in the treatment 
of amoebic dysentery, and though emetine has largely 
replaced the pow'dered root, the latter is sometimes employed 
as a supplement to emetine injections. In' old days, when 
ipecacuanha root was used, large quantities of the powder 
had to be given and it was difiScult to avoid nausea and vomit- 
ing. Opium and morphine were employed to prevent those un- 
pleasant accompaniments ; powders were also used with keratin 
or salol coating which prevented the drug being dissolved in the 
stomach and allowed it to pass on to the duodenum, setting free 
the alkaloids in the intestines. These methods have now been 
superseded by the introduction of alkaloid emetine. Tull 
Walsh (1891) in a paper on the rational treatment of acute dy- 
sentery gave an account of the excellent results he had obtain- 
ed with an average dose of one grain of emetine in 24 hours by 
the mouth. Vedder (1912) showed experimentally the high 
amoebicidal power of this alkaloid, both on the saprophytic and 
pathogenic amoebae. Rogers (1913) started hypodermic injec- 
tions of emetine as a routine treatment of dysentery and found 
that it had the effect hoped for by Vedder. Trials were initiat- 
ed on a large scale and it was found that, though almost a 
specific for amoebic dysentery, it had little effect on the bacillary 
form. The oral administration of the powdered root was com- 
bined with emetine injections as it was thought that by this 
method the bowel could be thoroughly permeated with the 
alkaloid. 

It may be said that both emetine and ccphseline, when 
given in adequate doses, produce a prompt disappearance of all 
the clinical symptoms of an acute infection with E. histolyiic 0 , 
and often a permanent disappearance of this organism from the 
stools. When given by the mouth, however, they produce 
nausea and vomiting and are often not retained. Rtnetine has 
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therefore to be administered in the form of injections and it 
preferably should be given intramuscularly on account of the 
tendency it has to produce local inflammations and haemorrhages 
after hypodermic injections. 

(1) The literature on the use of emetine in the treatment of 
amcebic dysentery is very extensive, various writers giving 
different quantities and in different set courses. Knowles 
(1928) summed up these papers and said that the general 
consensus of opinion appears to be: — (a) that emetine 
injections are by far the most satisfactory immediate line of 
treatment of amoebic dysentery, but (6) that emetine therapy 
IS generally a failure in the treatment of the carrier condition. 
It has been shown that primary malaria, as therapeutically induc- 
ed In the treatment of general paralysis of the insane, is a 
disease which is readily amenable to quinine treatment ; 
only a few days of quinine treatment are necessary to effect a 
cure without relapses. On the other hand, the experience of 
all workers in the tropics is that established and relapsing mala- 
ria is very difBcult to eradicate. Possibly a similar state of 
affairs exists with regard to amoebic infection of the gut ; the 
prospects of eradicating the infection by emetine therapy may 
be much better in patients seen when suffering from the first 
attack of amoebic dysentery than in cases where the infection has 
become chronic and is well established. In a series of 32 acute 
and cfironic dysentery cases which had 6 to 9 grains of emetine 
by daily injections of 1 grain each, the ratio of probable cures 
to failures worked out as 1 : 1.7. The cost of treatment rough- 
ly estimated was 2 to 3 rupees per head. These results are 
similar to those obtained by other workers. Emetine injections 
undoubtedly eradicate an infection with £. histolytica and ap- 
parently the alkaloid is more effective in acute amoebic dysen- 
tery than in cases of chronic amoebic colitis. In the majority 
of chronic infections, however, the injectiems do no more than 
clear up the symptoms and these patients generally become 
carriers. 

(2) Rogers (1929) recommends daily injection of 1 grain 
for net more than seven or eight days. He follows the treat- 
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nieiit by 20 to 30 grains of ipecacuanha with 10 grains of tannic 
acid (to lessen the danger of vomiting) and a drachm of muci- 
lage in one ounce of water, to be taken last thing at night 
before going to bed, and rei)eated each night for a week. By 
this method the organisms in the tissues as well as those in the 
lx)wels are acted on by the drug. 

(3) Deek's treatment consists in giving einetine infections 
combined with large doses of bismuth salts orally. Knowles 
(1928) analysed a series of 55 cases treated with daily injections 
of emetine combined with one drachm of bismuth carbonate by 
the mouth every day. The patients were suffering both from 
acute and chronic symptoms, the majority belonging to the latter 
class. The ratio of probable cures to failures in this series was 
1: 1.8. These results are not very encouraging but there 
appears to be little doubt that bismuth treatment, in combination 
with emetine injections, from the clinical point of view at any 
rate, gives good results. The results so far as eradication of the 
infection is concerned are disappointing. 

(4) Emetine injections have also, been used in combination 
w’itli such other drugs, as Ilolatrhena antidysenierica bark, 
yatren, stovarsol, etc. 

Acute and sub*acute amoebic dysentery. The following 
procedure for treatment of such cases has been recommended by 
Acton and Knowles; — Tlie patient is kept strictly in bed and 
made to use the bed pan. A saline purgative is given iu the 
morning to flush the colon ; some prefer to give an initial dose 
of castor oil or castor oil combined vsith opium (caster oil i oz. 
or 15 c.cm., tincture of opium 15 minims). The diet should be 
light, chiefly milk or boiled fish. Emetine injections are either 
given alone or combined with bismuth by the mouth, 1 to 2 
drachms of bismuth carbonate is given every four hours iu half 
a glassful of water during the day, with the object of decreasing 
the acidity of colon and increasing the alkalinity of the portal 
blood. Some recommend a heaped teaspoonful (180 grains) of 
bismuth subnitrate in a tumbler of >vater every three hours night 
and day in severe cases. TNvo and a half hours after the first 
dose of bismuth an injection of 1 grain of emetine hydrochloride 
is given. The timing of the injection is important as it has been 

2* 
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shown that emetine acts best in an alkaline substrate and that 
the alkalinity in the portal vein rises about that time. This 
treatment is carried on for nine consecutive days. For the next 
three days emetine and bismuth are suspended and only a saline 
purgative is given. The complete treatment with saline, 
bismuth and emetine is again repeated for 3 to 6 days, 'fhe 
stools should then be examined for at least 6 consecutive days, 
preferably 8. This is not always possible for the patient thinks 
he is cured as soon as the symptoms abate and leaves the 
hospital. 

In case of acute or subacute types of amcebic dysentery, 
the author has obtained very satisfactory results by the follow- 
ing line of treatment. The patient is kept confined to bed with 
a flannel abdominal binder and put on li.rht liquid diet, prefer- 
ably barley water or lime whey. Emeiine is given intra- 
muscularly in 1 grain do.ses daily for six consecutive days. 
After an interval of tliree days, a second series of three injections 
should be given in daily doses of 1 grain. Bismuth carbonate 
in two drachm doses thrice daily is given throughout the course. 

In acute cases with severe pain and tenesmus give a hypo- 
dermic injection of 1/6 grain of morphia, or a small enema of 
opium and starch (tiuct. opii 40 minims or 2.5 c.cm., mucilage 
of starch 1 oz. or 30 c.cm.). Hot applications to the abdomen 
such as turpentine stupes, or poultices consisting of linseed meal 
with a little mustard are soothing. The patient should be kept 
warm. 

Bnetine In relapsing and chronic dysentery. Chronic and 
relapsing amoebic dysentery is one of the common diseases of 
the tropics and one of the most difficult to treat. Theoretically 
emetine should be an ideal drug against amoebiasis, as after in- 
jection the alkaloid is excreted in the gut and should thus 
destroy most of the amoebae. In actual practice, however, it has 
not proved uniformly satisfactory and a large number of cases 
relapse. It is said that emetine cures about one-third of the 
cases; one-third apparently improve and in the remaining one- 
third the drug has no effect at all. Brown (1926) at the Mayo 
Clinic found ipecacuanha and its derivatives effective in 58 
to 70 pet cent, of cases as shown by repeate4.examination of 
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stools. The reason for this failure in some cases is the 
fact that, although emetine acts on the amoebae lodged 
in the tissues of the intestinal wall, it has no effect on the 
parasites in the Itunen of the gut. it is known that non>patho- 
genic ainocbse like £. coU remain on the surface of the mucous 
membrane and possibly E. histolytica may do the same though, 
as a rule, the parasites are found in the tissues. They gain ac- 
cess to the radicles of the portal vein and are carried to the 
liver where they set up hepatitis and abscesses. Local applica- 
tions such as colonic irrigation are therefore ineffective. The 
deeply situated organisms are only reached by emetine through 
the blood stream. Unfortunately in long-standing cases hbtosis 
is set up and the capillaries are cut off, thus preventing the 
access to the parasites of the drug circulating in the blood. 
Entaraerbse lying in the necrotic or fibrotic tissue (which is 
avascular) are thus liable to escape the action of emetine. This 
is the reason why many chronic cases are not amenable to treat- 
ment. The second factor is the infection of the ulcers with 
li. coli and other intestinal bacteria \Vhich further promote 
these pathological changes and lead to the chronicity of the 
lesions, thus hindering the curative action of emetine. Associa- 
tion with dysentery bacilli is not uncommon and some observers 
go so far as to say that the lesions of amoebic dysentery are not 
due to E. kystoUtica alone, but to a combination of amoebic 
infection with some bacterial organisms. Recently, chronic and 
relapsing cases of amoebic dysentery have been found to be 
associated with Bact. pseudocarolinus which is said to be a 
phage-modified variant form of Plexner bacillus. The presence 
of this bacterium along with E. histolytica undoubtedly intensi- 
fies the symptoms and renders cure more difficult. B. 
mucosas has been cultivated from the ulcers of a number of 
fatal cases and Acton has pointed out that streptococci play an 
important role. For these reasons infection with entamoebee if 
not treated thoroughly in the early stages is always likely to 
pursue a chronic course, when it requires prolonged treatment. 

Briefly the difficulty of curing chronic amcebic ds^sentery 
is due to four factors : — 

(a) Emetine is a toxic drug and it is not possible to give 
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it in sufficient amounts and over sufficiently prolonged periods 
to destroy all the parasites. Chronic infections are resistant to 
treatment though relief of symptoms occurs in the majority of 
cases, (h) Emetine cannot be brought into contact with 
amoebae deeply seated in the ulcers by colonic irrigation. 
(c) The presence of secondary bacterial infection is an additional 
factor in preventing cure. When amrcbic and bacillary dysen- 
tery especially of the Flexner type co-exist, the reaction of 
the gut becomes very acid and emetine cannot exert its full 
therapeutic activity, (d) In bacillary dysentery (Shiga type) 
the reaction of the gnt may be alkaline to litmus (pH 8.11), in 
the amoebic form the pH of the stools is 6.3. It is found that 
when the pH of the contents of the gnt is 7.0 the atmebm are 
dead or dying; cyst formation occurs when the pH of the 
contents is 7.24; Charcot-Eeyden crystals are passed at 6.96. 
The acid reaction hinders emetine which »tcts better in an 
alkaline medium. Attempts at markedly raising the alkalinity 
of the contents of the large intestine by giving alkalies by the 
mouth have not met with much success. The drugs which 
decrease the acidity of the contents of tlie large intestine are 
compounds of bismuth, preferably bismuth carbonate. (Deck’s 
method). 

If energetic treatment is not started in the early stages 
before extensive destruction of tissues has taken place, relapses 
are almost certain to occur. There is little doubt that the 
secondary bacteiial infections iirobably account for most of the 
cases of failure with emetine. Resistant chronic cases of amcebic 
dysentery are not infrequently benehted with vaccine, made 
from such organisms as streptococci, dysentery bacilli, etc., pre- 
vious to emetine injections. Emetine is much more efficacious 
in the early than in the later stages of dysentery. The drug is 
only feebly active against the encysted amoebae, W’hich though 
thetoselves quite harmless, indicate active vegetative forms in 
the tissues. In cases of relapse, a course of emetine 
bismuth iodide, 3 grains daily for 12 days may bring 
about a cure. Dobell and Dow (1922) recommend a 
‘double course’ of this drug— 3 grains (0.2 gm.) daily for 
24 consecutive days, but in the writer’s e&p’erience in India 
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very few persons can tolerate such large doses. In the Car- 
michsel Hospital for Tropical Diseases, Calcutta, a course of 1 
grain of emetine daily for 10 days was successful in curing 
a large number of chronic cases of amoebic dysentery. 
An alternative method is combined treatment with emetine hy- 
drochloride by injection and emetine-bismuth-iodide by the 
mouth. Emetine hydrochloride is given in one grain doses with 
emetine-bismuth-iodide 2 grains daily for 6 to 9 days. Even 
this proved a failure in quite a large percentage of cases. James 
and Deeks combine emetine injections with bismuth subnitrate, 
one heaped teaspoouful (180 grains) 3 or 4 times a day, which 
may be continued for 2 to 3 months after the injections have 
been stopped. It has been shown that emetine fails to prevent 
cyst formation e.specially when the atmospheric temperature is 
high. Encysted parasites therefore occur in the gut for long 
periods. 

In a numt)er of cases the infection is not eradicated and 
often the cure is only an apparent one, cysts and Charcot- 
Leyden crystals being present in the stools. When in- 
fection is not eradicated the patient may suffer now and then 
from attacks of amoebic diarrhoea, or he may have constipation 
alternating with periods when he passes blood and mucus with 
stools. A patient in the carrier condition may at any time 
develop acute ama*bic dysentery. An infected person frequent- 
ly suffers from periodic attacks of acute amoebic dysentery when 
only the large tissue-invading forms of E. histolytica are present 
in the stool. Between the attacks when acute symptoms have 
abated, the carrier condition is maintained. In such cases the 
courses of both emetine and emetine-bismuth-iodide will have to 
be repeated after a suitable interval, allowing for all the emetine 
to be excreted which usually takes 1 to 2 months after a course. 
The drug treatment of amoebic dysentery should be controlled 
wherever possible by sigmoidoscopic in addition to microscopic 
examinations. 

Fletcher and Jepps (1924) carried out autopsies on amoebic 
dysentery cases, and found evidence of the healing power of 
emetine on amoebic ulcers. In the majority of cases a 12 days* 
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coitrse of emetine is sufficient to ensure complete healing of the 
ulcers. 

There is no doubt that patients passing E. histolytica cysts, 
especially those who show thickening and tenderness of the 
csecum as a result of repeated attacks, should be submitted to 
repeated treatment with emetine becadse they have active 
amoebic lesions as can l)e demonstrated by the sigmoidoscope. 
In the cases of healthy cyst carriers discovered on routine ex- 
amination treatment is not necessary. Due care, of course, 
should be taken recavding the disposal of their faeces to prevent 
the spread of infection. 

Amoebic hepatitis and liver abscess. Duncan (1902) stated 
there was no relationship between tropical liver abscess and any 
form of dysentery. Rogers (1002) showed that living E. histoly- 
tica could aluays be found in scrapings from the ^valls of such 
abscesses and further that clinical and post-mortem evidence 
showed tliat they were secondary to dysentery, always of amoebic 
origin, but commonly limited to the ciecum and ascending colon 
which usitally gave rise to no symptoms at the time of liver 
abscess formation. He was of opinion that open operation should 
be avoided as it always led to secondary septic infection. 
Chevers (1886) first advocated large doses of ipecacuanha 
treatment combined with aspiration of liver abscesses on a 
scientific basis. Eater, emetine injections replaced ipecacuanha. 

Preivppurativc hepatitis. The acute type of hepatitis is 
easily recognised, and in this emetine gives striking results. In 
this type aspiration is dangerous and may prcSiuce fatal results 
from internal haemorrhage. Acute hepatitis with multiple small 
abscesses is indistinguishable clinically from the above condition. 
The liver is riddled with scores of small abscesses varying from 
the size of a pea to that of a Avalnut. These may clear up under 
emetine treatment. 

Chronic presuppurative amcebic hepatitis is difficult to 
diagnose and frequently goes on to abscess formation if care is 
not taken. The liver may not show any tenderness or pain 
and active dysenteric symptoms are nearly always absent. There 
may not even be a history of dysentery owi)^ to very limited 
wloetation confined to the csecum. In the majettity of fatal cases 
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of liver abscesses Sogers found a very slight degree of amoebic 
ulceration and in some cases only scars of former ulcers. Eeuco- 
cytosis with a marked increase in the polymorphonuclear cells is- 
always present and often the condition is only recognised from 
this. In the absence of fever where leucocytosis is present the 
condition should be suspected. X-rays may be of value in 
diagnosis but they do not always reveal abscess formation when 
it is tnesent iu the liver substance. This presuppurative stage 
may last for a month or longer. Amabic hepatitis is common 
ill areas where am«x."biasis is endemic. According to some 
authorities ‘tropical liver' which is neither amoebic nor alcoholic 
in origin may result from residence in a hot climate and for this 
treatment with ammonium chloride is recommended. Such a 
procedure would be dangerous and it is advisable in all doubt- 
ful cases to begin with emetine. That large amoebic abscesses 
are absorl>ed under emetine is supported by post-mortem evidence 
of extensive scars in the liver. Undoubtedly large bulging 
abscesses diagnosed by potting a needle and drawing out pus 
have cleared up under emetine. 

The fully developed abscess is usually circumscribed by a 
dense hbrous wall which prevents further destruction of the 
organ. In certain very acute and actively spreading abscesses 
there is no limiting wall, small points of suppuration in the 
branches of the portal vein invaded by living anuebie are seen 
round the irregular cavity. The ama-bse are found in an active 
stage in the wall of the abscess, those which are cast off soon die. 
This is the reason why living amoeboe cannot be found in the pus, 
but they can always be found in the scrapings from the wall. 
These am(ct)ee are destroyed by injections of emetine. The 
mortality from liver absce.ss was very high in pre-emetine days 
owing to the inevitable secondary infection after an open 
operation. 

Anuebic liver abscess. It has already been observed that 
emetine is excreted in the bile ; it therefore acts on the entaraoebee 
present in the liver. In amoebic hepatitis, commonly met with 
in India, emetine is a powerful agent preventing the development 
of an abscess. After the formation of an abscess, some authori- 
ties maintain that it i$ necesmty to aspirate the pus and inject 
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emetine hypodermically till 7-12 grains have been given. Others 
consider aspiration unnecessarj' and say that the pus is absorbed 
after emetine injections. Cases of amcebic abscess of the liver 
have undoubtedly lx;eii successfully treated with emetine 
injections only. Manson-Bahi ahd othets have recently 
confirmed that emetine theraj)y can by itself promote 
absorption of pus from a liver abscess without surgical 
interference. Araodxe, it is held, are killed in the liver by 
emetine. The abscess in the active condition has a zone of 
hypersemia round it and so long as aiiKcbie are alive the flow 
is from this zone towards the abscess. As soon as the ama*b£e 
are destroyed by the action of emetine, the current as regards the 
abscess is reversed, and the result is ab^^oqition and extinction 
of the abscess. The al>sorption of sterile pus is in no way detri- 
mental to the patient. There is no doubt that the incidence of 
al)scess of the liver has considerably decreased since the use of 
emetine m amcebic hepatitis. Neither the gravity of the condi- 
tion of the patient nor the size of the abscess are contraindica- 
tions to treatment with emetine. The only disadvantage is that 
the absorption sometimes takes several weeks and this may 
weaken the patient. The only indication for surgical interfer- 
ence is the jiresence of Mcteria in the aspirated fluid. It is very 
raie to find bacteria in unopened al)scesses and wdicn they are 
present the conditions are probably not auucbic but due to 
extension of a suppurative process from the peritoneum or pleura, 
'fhat emetine has sonic stimulant action on the liver cells 
can judged by the fact that it has a benefiaal action in other 
Conditions where functions of this organ have been deranged. 
The writer has found emetine useful in chronic hepatitis of 
malarial origin, catarrhal jaundice and chronic congestion of the 
Ivor due to causes other than heart and kidney diseases. The 
cholagogue action attributed to emetine has not been conHrmed 
by ejqieriments. 


Emetine, how'cver, has been w rongly used in cond«tions simu- 
tati^ amoebic abscess of liver for want of proper diagtoosis. The 
^thor has seen cases of chronic malaria given 20 to 30 injections 

symptoms resembled jthose of amoebic 
Altljoagh rigorous scientific proofs regarding the 
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existence of primary amcebic infection of the lung and bladder 
are not forthcoming, emetine injections cure these conditions 
when E. histolytica is found in them. Aiiurbic cholecystitis 
has been proved by finding amnebre in the pus from tlie gall 
bladder. 


DOSAGE AND MODES OF ADMINISTRATION 

Dosage. The treatment with emetine must lie continuous 
if it is to l)e efficacious. It must be prolonged for a sufficient 
period and the dosage should be adequate. Intennitteiit treat- 
ment with small doses or only for a few days may relieve acute 
symptoms but will not eradicate infection. On the other hand 
it should be remembered that emetine is a highly toxic substance 
and if given in large quantities it may produce severe diarrluca, 
heart trouble, great prostration and even collapse and death. 
The consensus of opinion at the pre.sent time is that under no 
circumstances shouhl more than twelve injections of one grain 
each daily l)e given in one course, as they arc liable to produce 
toxic symptoms. In the majority of cases 9 injections suffice 
though many authorities prefer a larger nimi1>cr. The course 
can however be safely repeated after an interval of 3 to 4 months. 
Deutsch (1928) recommends for 6-nionths-old infants a dose of 
0.01 — 0.02 gin., for one-year-old 0.03 — 0.05 gin., total quantity 
up to 0.12 gm. ; for yet older infants up to 0-15 gm, bj’ injection. 
As the drug is excreted slowly from the system, with continued 
administration the dose should gradually become smaller. 
Vomiting may result but is not serious. The dose must be 
smaller for weak infants. Cawston (1929) thinks that prolonged 
administration of relatively small doses of emetine is more to be 
feared than a few heroic doses and that the immediate toxic effects 
of the drug are less dangerous than those due to cumulative 
action. Tlie use of larger doses on alternate days has therefore 
been suggested, as this would enable the system to recover from 
the toxic effects of one dose liefore tlie next is given and 4:11118 
avoid further doses as soon as the earliest signs of cumulative 
action are recognised. 
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By mouth. (Val administration of ipecacuanha powder 
was recommended in old days to follow the course of emetine 
injections; 20 to 30 grains of the pow’der were given with 10 
grains "of tannic acid in a drachm of mucilage and an ounce of 
water, three hours after a light meal and before retiring. 
This was repeated every night for one week. The usual 
practice \^as to begin with a larger dose such as 30 to 40 
grains (2 to 2.7 gm.), then to decrease it nightly by 5 grains 
until a 5-grain dose was reached, which was continued for a 
Aveek or longer if necessary. As a rule nausea and vomiting 
were constant accompaniments. About the middle of the 
course diarrhoea wnth canary yellow coloured stools appeared 
and this was looked upon as a favourable sign. In acute cases 
blood and mucus lapidly disappear and after the course the 
stool becomes normal. As the root i>owder contains many 
sui)erfluous ingredients and is as irritant as emetine, it has now- 
a-days been superseded by the pure alkaloid. 

Emetine hydrochloride is as effective when given by the 
mouth as by any of the other routes ; it is completely absorbed 
from the gut. Various devices have been adopted to reditce or 
abolish its nauseating or emetic effects. Ihifortunatcly these 
have never succeeded without at the same time diminishi ng or 
annulling its therapeutic action. Pills and tablets coated with 
keratin, stearin, salol or other insoluble substances usually 
tiiinimisc the nauseating effects of emetine, but these may not 
dissolve in the gut and therefore produce no therapeutic effect. 
The best method of giving emetine by the moutl^ is as emetine- 
bismuth iodide. If emetine has to be given by the mouth the 
do.se should not exceed i grain. The drug has been administered 
in various ways, the object being to hurry its passage through 
the stomach so that the nauseating and emetic action of the 
alkaloid is avoided. Fuller's earth adsorbate or alkresta tablets 
have been recommended by some. Keratin-coated tablets have 
to be used at night before going to bed, the same precautions 
bein^ taken as in the case of ipecacuanha treatment* 
Sometimes a certain amount of tolerance develops— the patient 
retaining the drug after rejecting it for the first 2 or 3 days ; 10 
to 15 minims of tincture of ophun administered previously may 
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diminish or abolish vomiting. A.s a rule in acute cases where 
the patients have to be kept in bed, injections are the best; in 
chronic cases with slight local lesions the oral method may be 
employed. Administration of ipecacuanha direct into the 
duodenum by catheter has been tried. 

Per rectum. Good results are said to have been 
obtained by enemata of 4 to 8 gra. of ipecacuanha powder 
suspended in a pint and a half of water. Sellards and 
Lcvia (1923) strongly advocated the administration of emetine 
per rectum and recorded actual w’ork on exiierimcntally infected 
kittens. Colonic irrigations of 0.1 gm. of emetine in 1,000 c.cm. 
of w'ater or saline have been employed but they are irritating. 
Preparations like ‘emetol’ and ‘paremetol’ for rectal administra- 
tion have been put on the market. This method, however, is not 
very suitable for private practice and its piacticability also 
appears to be doubtful, because in man such injections under 
ordinary circumstances would not go much further than the 
splenic flexure. Besides, emetine is very irritant to the 
mucous membrane without having' greater amoebicidal virtues 
in vitro than quinine, silver nitrate, etc. This method therefore 
is not recommended in ordinary cases. 

Subcutaneous and Intramuscular injections. Emetine is 
given either subcutaneously or intramuscularly. The drug 
is less irritant and painful wdien given by the latter 
route owing to smaller number of sensory nerve endings there. 
Acton and Chopra (1924) showed that emetine injections in rab- 
bits produced oedema and congestion of the tissues at the site of 
injection, and extensive petechial haemorrhages but no necrosis. 
Many authorities recommend i to ^ grain (0.02 to 0.03 gm.) as 
the average dose for an adult by daily injections. The total in 
any series of Injections should not exceed 12 grains on account of 
the cumulative effects and especially the production of polyneu- 
ritis. Some individuals develop an idiosyiicracy towards the 
drug, a considerable amount of pain and stiffness being caused 
when given by any of these routes. The symptoms last for 
several days, and even when injections are given into' the loose 
cellular tissue of the abdominal wall, consido’able redness and 
small haemorrhages are found at the site of infection in spite of 
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all precautions to secure proper sterilisation of the skin and 
needle while other patients under the same couditions develop 
no trouble whatsoever. These facts should be borne in mind 
in the treatment of individuals who are not confined to bed, as 
pain and stiffness inav prevent the patient from using his arm 
for several days. Pain caused by emetine is diminished by dis- 
solving it in a 1 .0 per cent, solution of carbolic acid. 

Intravenous route. This method was rarely employed for- 
merly but it has come into vogue recently. As early as 1913 
intravenous injections of emetine were tried; but toxic 
symptoms were not uncommon ; these consisted of dysitna^a, 
vomiting, diarrhera, very slow pulse, unconsciousness and mits- 
cular paralysis Petzetakis (1924) advised emetine intravenous- 
ly in the treatment of severe cases of amabiasis; l)eginning 
with 0.03 to 0.05 gm. on the first day, and reaching a maxinniin 
of 0.1 gm. on the fourth day, a total of from 0.5 to 0.6 gin. 
of emetine was given in 10 days. In chronic cases also good 
results have been obtained. 

The drug when given by thi.s route should be well diluted 
and administered very slowly. The dose should not exceed i 
to 1 grain (0.015 gm.) dissolved in at least 10 to 20 c.cm. of 
sterile saline. Concentrated solutions have been given but 
weaker solutions are preferable. It is advisable to have an 
ampoule of adrenalin’ ready so that it can be given at once if 
there are signs of cardiac depression or vasomotor paralysis. 
Some authorities give % to 1 grain, nine injections being 
lollow^ed bv an interval of 6 days, after which 6 more injections 
are given making a total of 15 grains. Intravenous injections 
are likely to be followed by nausea and vomiting which 
may supervene J to 1 hour after administration. The results 
are said to be rapid and staking and sui>erior to those from 
intramuscular or sul>cutaiieo\is injections. De Castro and 
Deu^ar (1927) found that intravenous injections did not give 
any better results than subculatieous and intramuscular injec- 
tions and the experience of the author is the same. Intravenous 
injections undoubtedly throw more strain on the heart and 
wiey should be given with caution especially when that organ is 
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COMPOUNDS OF IPECACUANHA AND EMETINE 

As emetine, when given by the mouth, produces vomiting, certaia 
insoluble preparations which pass through the stomach unchanged with- 
out liberation of the alkaloid have been introduced, llesides these, cer- 
tain preparations for rectal use have also been prepared. 

(oi) Emetine adsorbate or Alkresta Ipecac, (l^illy & Co.) 
Alkresta ipecac is the trade name given to an adsorption compound 
of the total alkaloids of ipecacuanha with hydrated aluminium sili- 
cate (Fuller’s earth). It is made up in tablets, each of which con- 
tains the total alkaloids of 10 grains of ipecacuanha, U.S.P. The 
advantage claimed for this form of emetine is that it passes through 
the .stomach unchanged and the alkaloid is liberated in the alkaline 
intestinal contents. This is doubtful. It is now claime<] that some 
of the emetine is dissolved in the intestine in some other way, 
perhaps by the bile or soaps present there a id is absorbed. No exact 
data are available but it is said that the clinical as well as systemic 
effects of this form of emetine are not marked. The dosage recommen- 
ded is 2 to 3 tablets three limes a day. 

Allan (1916) treated 10 cases ^iih alkresta tabloids and found 
the drug unsatisfactory on account of the variation in absorption from 
the intestinal tract. lie thought emetine subcutaneously was twice 
as effective. Stephen and Mackiniiou (1917) treated 81 cases, all 
carriers. They gave 10 tablets daily for 14 days, 5 in the morning 
and 5 in the evening. They concluded that the drug gave better 
results than injections of emetine hydrochloride. Maegregor and Frew 
(1922) treated 15 cases of old-standing chronic infections uith 2 
permanent cures. They gave 30 grains orally combined with daily 
injections of emetine, Knovsles (1928) in a scries of 7 cases found 
alkresta on the whole un.satisfactorj'. The drug could occasionally 
eradioalc infection with E, histolytica hut on the whole the results 
were disappointing. The drug is well tolerated by the patients and 
its administration is not followed by nausea or vomiting ns is the 
case with emetine bismuth iodide. Tt is best given at bedtime and 
is a suitable prepamtioii for private patients. It is worthy of trial in 
chronic amofhic dysentery. 

{b) Emetine.bi8muthoaS'iodfde (I{. B. I.). Dose 3 gtams 
(0.2 gm.) containing approximately 1 Rrain (0.00 gm.) of otnetine. 
TuU Walsh (1891) first thouglit of combining emetine xvilh 
mercury and iodine and made emetine-mercturotts-iodide. He 
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treated 22 cases with this compound but the results were not 
satisfactory. Du Mez (1915) manufactured emetine mercurous 
iodide and emetme-bismuth<^us-iodide and suggested, as results 
of his experiments on dogs, that these two compounds might 
be given in large and frequent doses, which would enable eme- 
tine to come in contact with entamoebm for prolonged periods. 
Eiuetine-bismuthous-iodide is a brick-red powder, insoluble in 
water. In acidulated water it does split to a certain extent, as is 
evident from the fact that in 0.2 per cent, solution of hydrochloric 
acid an opalescence is noticed. The double iodide is perfectly 
stable in air. According to Du Mez’s calculations it contains 
58 per ceUt. iodine, 12 per cent, of bismuth and 29 to 35 per 
cent, of emetine. 

It is advisable to give the double iodide as a loose powder 
in a hard gelatine capsule or paper cachet. It should not be 
given in hard or compressed tablets or mixed w ith insoluble ex- 
ci]nents such as vaseline, soap, stearin, etc., nor should it 
be coated with keratin, salol or other more or less insoluble 
substances. Experience has shown that unless properly pro- 
tected it is liable to be dissolved in the stomach giving rise 
to the usxial irritant symptoms of emetine. Even keratin coat- 
ing was found to be uncertain as nausea and vomiting were 
produced. In the presence of the alkaline contents of the 
duodenum the compound readily decomposes, loses its red colour 
and becomes opalescent white. A 3 grain (0.2 gm.) dose of 
the insoluble salt containing about one grain of emetine, 
is the average dose and 10 to 12 such doses are to be given 
in succession. Indian patients can rarely stand more than 
2 grains daily. This is the standard ‘full course’ which was 
found to be very successful. Some prefer to give the drug in 
cachets of one grain each three times a day until 36 grains 
(2.4 gm.) have been given as larger doses very often are not 
tolerated. Vomiting when it occurs does not come on as a rule 
until some time after the dose, indicating the probable liberation 
of emetine fhmi the intestine and not from the stomach. It is re- 
commended by some authorities that the dose be given after a full 
tttenl when the stomach contents would certainly be add, and on 
t}Wt|)Wfaole administered in this way tlte drug is well tolerated. 
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Others prefer to give it on an empty stomach, and are of opinion 
that it causes less nausea. The dose should be given at night 
when the patient is in bed and resting quietly, preferably with a 
cup of hot tea or arrowroot. The i)atient should endeavour to 
sleep and the saliva should be wiped from the mouth or expec- 
torated and not swallowed. In many cases there is vomiting 
on the first night, but this docs not matter if the powder is not 
rejected ; on the second night there is usually little or no vomit- 
ing. Throughout the course there is a tendency to slight vomit- 
ing in many patients though a certain amount of tolerance does 
undoubtedly develop for the drug. If nausea or vomiting 
becomes troublesome it is necessary to give 15 minims (1.0 c.cm.) 
of tincture of opium, or chlorodyne, or omnopon 1/6 of a grain, 
half an hour !)efore each dose. Hot applications or a mustard 
plaster to the epigastrium may also help. To obtain satisfactory 
results reduction of the daily dose and intermission or shortening 
of the course of treatment must be avoided and treatment should 
only be stopped if severe prostration or cardiac dcpiession 
supervenes. Emulsions of eraetine-bismuth-iodide in 1 ounce of 
liquid paraffin have been tried and are said to have given better 
results than tablets. 

As the treatment of the carriers with emetine or ii)ecacuanha 
during the Great War gave very unsatisfactory results, einetiiie- 
bismuthous-iodide was investigated. Cats neighing 3 kilograms 
could stand doses up to 40 mgm. without vomiting. The drug 
was then tried in 10 human carriers, but it t)roduced vomiting and 
diarrhoea. Dobell (1918) reported treatment of 11 carriers who 
had not been cured by injections of emetine. In all these cases 
the treatment was successful. He showed that an advantage is 
gfained by administering emetine in the fonn of enietine-Wsmuth- 
iodide in chronic cases which have proved refractory to emetine. 
The effects of treatment are in some cases remarkable and all 
stages of E. histolytica^ whether cystic or otherwise, disappear 
from the stools. Emetine-bismuth-iodide was thought to be al- 
most a specific against E. histolytica, and 2 or 3 courses were 
necessary to effect a complete cure. It should be noted also that 
if the first course fails to effect a cure a second course consisting 
of the same amount of drug administered for the same length of 
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time is practically never efficacious. Both the dosage and the 
duration of treatment must be increased for the second course. 
Although undoubtedly failures after such courses have been 
reported, the chances of curing carriers of E. histolytica with 
this drug .are greater than with emetine in the form of anv other 
salt. Treatment must be regulated by carefully watching the 
patient who should be kept strictly in bed. In acute cases this 
is not difficult but patients who are carriers and hive no definite 
s 3 'niptoms may object. If rest is rigidly enforced there is 
less sickness and there is less liability to heart trouble. Light 
diet is of importance throughout the course of treatment, h'me- 
tinc-bismuth-iodide generally produces diarrheea aliont midway 
or a little later in the cour.se ; this is often beneficial as it keeps 
the bowel thoroughly cleared in addition to the specific effects of 
the drug. Towards the end of the course deptession and 
general v eakness are noticeable, and in some cases the heart 
sounds may become very feeble and irregular. The pulse shtmld 
be felt daily and when this condition is detected the drug should 
be stopped. When the course is over the patient (luickly 
recovers, diarrhoea ceases and the stools become solid, 

Enietine-bismuth-iodide is thought by some to be less effica- 
cious in acute dysehtery than hypodermic injectioJis of emetine 
hydrochloride, but Dobell and Low (1922) consider the compound 
to act equally w ell in acute cases, in carriers, and in all interme- 
diate conditions Lambert (1918) treated 40 Indian cases in 
Mesopotamia and came to the conclusion that in acute cases 
combined treatment, i."., emetine injection and emetine-bis- 
mutb-iodide by the mouth is the best. In relapsing cases and 
carriers emetine-bismuth-iodide alone is better. He considers 
that in emetine-bismuth-iodide w’e have a combination of con- 
siderable potency in the treatment of aimtbic dysentery, pre- 
ferably when the amreb® are assuming their resistant stage. 
He recommends it in 2 grain doses every night for debilitated 
patients, Rennie (1922) tried the drug on 87 cases with good 
results. Delayed vomiting indicates that the drug is beginning 
to take effect. Dtiring the course, diet should be light and 
restricted. Mansoit-Bahr and Sayer (1927) state that many 
which fail to re^mnd to emetine iiijehtions respond to 
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tmietiiie-bisnuith-iodide* They are of opinion that the intro- 
duction of this drug has considerably raised the percentage of 
cures in chronic amoebic dysentery. They admit, however, that 
such treatment is not ideal from the patient’s point of view 
and there is need for a less toxic and more efficient drug. The 
well-known toxic effects of emetine are also an objection to its 
use. Jepps had only 12.7 per cent, of failures with 3 grain 
doses in an emulsion of J ounce of liquid paraffin floated in 2 
or 3 ounces of water. The degree of tolerance of patients to 
the drug varied considerabb . 

It will l>e seen, therefore, that wdiile emetine-bismuthous- 
iodide is a useful drug and worthy of trial especially in chronic 
cases, it leaves a large residue of cavSes in wdiicli the infection is 
not eradicated even after .several courses. The treatment wdth 
emetine-bismuth-iodide is drastic but, is said to cure 70 to 80 per 
cent, of cases of chronic carriers. When once a patient has 
resisted three courses of emetine-hisniuth-ioJide, it is no u^^e 
j)ersisting with it. Sometimes combination of the drug with 
vaccine made from bacteria infecting tlie ulcers may be useful. 
It may also be said that, the hope that the relative insolubility 
of the drug would prevent vomiting, which is a very annoying, 
tiresome and unpleasant complication in treatment, has not 
altogether been fulfilled. It is possible that som,e detail of 
administration has yet to be discovered which will remove this 
objection. The drug is very useful in treatment especially of 
chronic ainccbic ulceration and is wwthy of trial wffiere eme- 
tine injections have not succeeded. 

(r) Emetine periodide (B.IM.). The dose is 2 grains (0.13 gm.) thrice 
daily after food. The course lasts for 15 days. It is usually combined 
with 6 grains (0.3 gni.) of exsiccated ox bile which is said to increase 
its action. 

This compound introduced by Martindale, contains 38.7 per cent, 
of emetine and 61.3 per cent, of iodine. In the presence of acids no 
eii'etine is liberated, while in the presence of 2 per cent, sodium bicarbo* 
nate the compound is decomposed setting free emetine. It is a dark 
purple crystalline powder, insoluble in water and physiological acid 
(0.2 per cent. HCl) ; it is readily soluble iii acetone and slightly soluble 
in alcohol, chloroform and ether. Clinical experience shows that it is 
the least toxic of the emetine preparations and as much as 120 grains 
have been given in 20 days without toxic manifestations, which not un. 

25 
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commonly occur with cmetiiie-bismuthous-iodide. It is said to be as 
effective as eiiieliiic-bisniuth-iotlide. If necessary, tlie course can be re- 
peated after ten days. From the patient’s point of view it is more satis- 
factory than einetine-bisiiiuth-iodide, as nausea, \omitiu8, depression 
and weakness are almost entirely absent. Willniore (1923) tried it in 
a number of refractory cases with g^ocl results, lie considered it 
desirable to combine it with medication per rectum esi^ecially in those 
cases where ulceration of the lower bow^l is present. It has been 
combined with stovarsol ; it has also been gi\cn in sprue, cholera, 
typhoid fever, etc. Its oral use is said to clear up the urine in 
children intensely infected with liwmatobium as rapidly as em- 
etine injections. Kmotine i)eriod.de, however, does not cure every 
case of the disease atid \vhen once a person has resisted 3 courses of 
the tlru8 it is no use persisting. In aniabic dysentery an intensive 
course of 90 grains in 15 days is suggested, repeated if necessar\, 
after 10 days. For use in the tropics, a preparation of emetine 
periodide in dried milk has been recommended (1 grain in 2 drachms 
of milk), two teaspoonfuls of this being taken in 30 ounces of warm 
water. 

Kmetine periodide has l^eii used by many clinicians along \vith 
a course of emetine injections. Such a course consists of six injcctioiw 
of emetine, 1^ grain ejch on alternate days combined with 2 grains 
of emetine periodide concurrently given three times a day with 5 
grains of ox bile in seperate capsules for 15 days. Given in this 
w’ay the drug is .said to he more effective and less toxic than 
emetine-bismuth-iodide, and superior to emetine, yatren or slovarsol 
alone. The consensus of opinion is that it does not eradicate infection 
in most of the chronic cases. The drug is, however, worthy of trial and 
is especially suitable for private patients. 

\d) Aur*einetine is a coinhinatioii of periodide of emetine with the 
aniline dye am amine. It contains emetine 28 per cent., auramine 16 
per cent, and iodine 56 per cent. It is a dark maroon coloured i>owder, 
Insoluble in water. Aur-eiiieline was prepared by Martindale, and 
like emetine periodide is practically insoluble in the acid of the 
stomach. It is split up slowly by the alkali of the upper part of the 
intestine liberating emetine and auramine. Experiments with the drug 
showed that 20 per cent, was decomposed in four hours in physiological 
alkali at 40^C, but it is ])ossible that decomposition is more rapid in the 
intestine as its administration is quickly followed by orange-ccdoured 
faeces. Brown (1926) using a suspension in gum found the growth of 
free-living amoeba? inhibited to the same extent as with emetine and 
conessine under the vSame conditions. 

In ^iiicnbic dysentery aur*cmetiiie is said to be a further advance upon 
emetine jigriodide. The use of this drug is not attended with nausea, 
vomiting, abdominal pain or purging; it is also less dcpres.«ing than 
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emetine. It is given in gelatine capsules in doses of one grain (0*06 
gni.) four times a day after food on alternate days for seven day», 
and then daily up to a total of 40 to 60 grains. Stovarsol 4 grains 
a day on alternate days and rectal injections of 'emetoP may be 
combined with it, especially in chronic cases. When the liver is in- 
volved it is combined with injections of emetine. Given subcutane- 
ously it is less depressing than emetine and therefore the patient need 
not l)e kept rigidly in bed. 

(c) limetol was introduced by Willmore and Martindalc. It is a 
solution of emetine base, 1 grain (0*00 gm.) in 2 drachms (8 c. cm.) of 
olive oil and is used fur rectal administration. Two drachms of this 
are added to 4 to 6 drachms (16 to 24 c. cm.) of ether and 8 ounces 
(230 c. cm.) of olive oil and this is injected slowly after a preliniinars 
wash-out. The foot of the bed should be raised, as far as possible, 
during the injection. Injections are given every other day, five to 
twelve making a course. Beneficial results are claimed from the use 
of this drug, but it is difficult to administer and is not liked by the 
patients. The effect appears to be purely local. Brobably a certain 
amount of emetine is absorbed wdieii ‘enietor is given per rectum but 
the quantity cannot be large. 

Par-emetol is a suspension of 1 grain of emetine in 2 drachms of 
liquid paraffin. This is given in 1 to 2 drachm doses ai night with 
a drachm of sodium bicarbonate ; the same precautions are taken as 
in the case of emetine-bismuth-iodide. 

(/) Arsemetine is a solution of acetylamino-oxyphenyl-arsinate of 
emetine, a well defined chemical compound. One cubic centimetre of 
the solution contains 4 centigrams (2/3 grain) of hydrochloride of eme- 
tine and 0.92 centigrams (13i grains) of arsenic. Physiological experi- 
ment shows that tolerance of emetine is enhanced by the presence of 
arsenic so that it is possible to administer larger doses. The dose is 
from 4 to 8 centigrams (2/3 to li grains) of emetine, that is to say, 
1 to 2 c.cm. of Arsemetine. 

(g) Gavano. Recently, another derivative of ipecacuanha has been 
prepared and introduced by Messrs. Bayer-Meister-I^ucius under the name 
■of Gavano. It is apparently a derivative of emetine (moiio-metliyl- 
esters of cephseline) or cephseline itself in combination with an organic 
acid, the nature of which is not disclosed. The drug is recommended 
to be given by the mouth in doses of 1 tablet thrice daily for 6 conse- 
cutive days or 1 tablet twice daily for nine consecutive days. It does 
not give rise to nausea and vomiting usually produced by emetine. 
The proportion of probable cures to the failures in the series of euthmr’s 
18 cases was 1; 1.66. 

Kavaut's PuBte has the following composition; bismuth carbonate 
100, wood charcoal 100, ipecacuanha 4 to 6, syrup 100, glycerine 100. 
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The dose is 2 to 10 table-spoonfuls given alternately with 0.1 gni. ox nova- 
arsenobenzol for 10 to 20 days. It has no positive curative eflect but 
possibly keeps in check the distressing symptoms. 

Total alkaloids of ipecacuanha in amoebiasis. Roux (1923) em- 
ployed subcutaneous injections of the total alkaloids of ipecacuanha 
with good results. In view of the fact that the amoebicidal action 
of emetine and cephaeline is about equal, the use of the total alka- 
loids of ipecacuanha in the treatment of amoebic dysentery is worthy 
of trial. The cost of treatment could be considerably reduced if the 
total alkaloids could be employed instead of the purified emetine. 

In comparing the effects of the hydrochloride of emetine and of 
cephaeline on patients, Rogers came to the conclusion that though cephxc- 
liiie hydrochloride both by itself and in combination with emetine, gave 
results far superior to the oral * administration of ipecacuanha powder 
but judged from the general improvtnient in the condition of the 
patient and the disappearance of amoebu. from the stools, it was 
distinctly inferior to an equal quantity of pure emetine hydrochloride. 
Cephteline is more irritant and about twice as K.fxio and hence has 
never been widely eniplo)’ed. 

Other uses of ipecacuanha and emetine. Ipecac uanlia has been cm 
ployed as an emetic and expectorant in the treatment of inflammatory 
conditions of the respiratory organs. For this purpose it is of course 
prescribed in very small quantities. Ipecacuanha increases the secre- 
tion of the bronchial mucous membra ‘le. TJie increased secretion may 
be ol service by protecting the inflamed and irritable surface of the 
raucous membrane from cold air and thereby lessening cough. The 
effects probably are purely reflex. It has also been employed as a dia- 
phoretic. Emetine has been recommended for tuberculous lixmoptysis, 
but neither the clinical results nor its pharmacological action justify its 
usf for any internal haemorrhage; moreover some authoritic.s believe it 
to be contra-indicated. Emetine has also been recommended in pyor- 
rheea alveolaris; it may produce improvement by de.struction of Zi. bac- 
calis, but it fails to cure this condition because this aniseba only occurs 
as a secondary infection and is not the cause of the disease. 

Emetine has been used in the treatment of a number of other 
diseases. It has been unsuccessfully tried in syphilis, trypanoFoniiasis 
and bacillary d>sentci,^. It has also proved useful in the treatment of 
metazoan diseases particulary in various types of schistosomiasis. 

Acton advises injections of emetine in one grain doses in the 
treatment of leucodema. He believes that in addition to its action 
on E. histolytic<$ which is a common infection in these patients, the 
drug has a depressing action on the functions of the adrenals which 
are hyperactive in leucoderma. 

Emetine in 1 grain doses has been given in sprue but it produces 
no beneficial efiecta. ' 
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TOXIC EFFECTS OF EMETINE 

In adult human subjects the figures for immediate massive 
toxicity are not known. Fatal results however arc to be feared 
wdth doses of 0.6 gm. and anything alx)ve a dose of 1.2 gni. is 
probably fatal at once. Eleven doses of 1.9 grains each would 
probably cause considerable damage in a man w'eighing 12 stone, 
wdiile 35 doses of 0.8 grains each would be definitely risky. 
There should be long intervals (three inonthsl botw’een series of 
injections or courses to allow the drug to be excreted from the 
body. 

No general disturbances or gastro-inte.‘‘.*.i»al symptoms are 
produced in man wdien a therajieutic dose is given by injection; 
local reaction as a rule is small when the solution is neutral. 
Larger doses cause nausea, vomiting and diarrhcc^a. As much 
as 0.25 gm. has been given for a single dose w'ithout producing 
any other symptom except persistent nausea. But if a very 
large dose of emetine is given the patient may suddenly faint 
and death may occur from paralysis of the heart. In more 
slowly developing cases there is persistent nausea and vomiting, 
diarrheea, vertigo, extreme muscular weakness and expiratory 
dyspnoea; the pulse is at first slow and then rapid. Death 
results from exhaustion, gastro-enleritis or intercurrent inflam- 
•mation of the lu’ngs. It should be remembered that there may 
be wide differences in the toxicity of various commercial 
samples of emetine. 

Cumulative toxic effects of emetine. Those who have had 
experience of treating amicbic dysentery cases are alive to the 
possibilities of the toxic action of this drug. Low in his series 
of cases, noticed diarrha'a secondarily arising during treatment 
with emetine and suggested that its unduly prolonged use in 
too high dosages might eventually produce symptoms of intoxi- 
cation. It is however very difficult to det^ine by clinical 
observation alone, whether the local effects oft the alimentary 
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canal and the general effects of toxaemia are to be attributed to 
emetine, or to the condition which had led to its administration. 
Dale and Dobell (1917) performed some very interesting experi- 
ments on healthy animals to elucidate this point. Thev used 
chiefly rabbits and cats and employed doses which in proportion 
to the weight of the animals would be regarded as rather too 
high for continued administration in man. The average weight 
of an adult man being taken as 65 kilograms, a dose of 1.0 nigni. 
per kilo, body weight is equal to about one grain for such a 
patient. Cats weighing 3 kilograms in these experiments were 
given doses of 5 mgm. which works out to li grains for an 
average man. 

Such a dose given once only had no perceptible action of 
aiiv kind on the animal and it could be repeated up to a point 
without aiiv deleterious effects. If lunvever the doses varying 
from 3-10 mgm. were continued for a fortnight, sooner or later 
symptoms of intoxication appeared and became rapidly inteiivsi- 
liod with persistence of the daily injections, leading to a fatal 
termination. In rabbits, a profuse diarrluca attended with rapid 
emaciation was the prominent feature; in cats these symptoms 
were of secondary importance and somctiincs were altogetlu-r 
absent, but lethargy and somnolence were marked and deepened 
to a tei*niinal coma. The toxic effects consisted of pronounced 
gastro-enteritis, acute nephritis, ( edema of the lungs, w’eak- 
ness and paralysis of muscles. Post-mortem examination 
showed damage to the liver and kidneys in addition to signs of 
intestinal irritation ; the heart was pale and flabby. The results 
are very significant and clearly show' the cumulative toxic effect 
of the drug in these animals. They demonstrate the serious 
danger of pushing emetine Ixjyond a certain point and ought 
to serce as a warning against the indiscriminate and unguarded 
use of the drug. 

Clinical experience has also established the fact that eme- 
tine is a cumulative poison in man. The dosage and the length 
of time during w'hich it should be given have therefore t,o be 
very carefully considered. Formerly, untoward effects from its 
use w^ere put down to the disease itself and this accounts for such 
diagnosis as post-dysenteric heart failure. Recent investigations 
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have shown that undoubted cases of sudden failure of the heart 
caused by emetine may occur. The dei)ressing effect of the 
drug, if given in doses of one grain daily for some time, is very 
marked, the noticeable features occurring after 4th to 6th 
injections being loss of appetite, nausea, vomiting, abdominal 
pain and diarrlnea due to gastro-intestiiial irritation. Among 
the serious symptopis of poisoning are an increased pulse 
rate, listlessness and cardiac depression. There may be general 
lassitude, disinclination to make an effort, weakness of the legs, 
tremors of muscle.s, globus hystericus, cardiac arrhythmia, low 
blood pressure and a feeling of faintness. General a^dema, 
petechial haemorrhages, purpuric skin rashes, hremo])tysis and 
signs of cerebral and pulmonary (edema may also be present. 
Albuminuria sometimes occurs. Polvnenritis is common and 
in some cases difficulty in swallowing and a feeling of constric- 
tion about the throat and chest have been noticed. Urticaria 
and large pruriginous plaques persisting for a month after the 
last injection have been known to occur even after a few injec- 
tions. Sudden collapse and death mav su])ervene in some cases. 
Auscultation of the heart in these cases shows similaritv of 
sounds, and a lack of the muscular element in the first sound. 
Cardiac stimulants should be used at the earliest po.ssible 
moment when the signs of cumulative toxic effects have 
appeared. Degenerative changes were noticed by Bais (1923) 
in human beings after prolonged use of the drug. Chopra and 
his collaborators (1924) demonstrated that in rabbits marked 
histological changes occui in the heart after emetine injections. 
These consist of cloudy swelling, disappearance of the traverse 
striations and alrophv and fibrosis of the muscle. The author 
(1934) has shown that degenerative changes are produced in 
the myocardium after therapeutic doses of emetine which cau 
be delected by eleclro-cardiographic examination. 

Emetine neuritis. Neuritis of the lotver extremities is 
one of the early .symptoms and is manifested at first l>y weakness 
in the legs, difficulty in walking and interference with the 
normal reflexes. Usually there is no pain on pressure as the 
motor nerve fibres only are affected. Wrist .drop, ankle drop, 
toe droi), and byperaesthesia of the soles of the feet, sluggish 
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knee jerks and loss of taste are noticed in some patients. It is 
]iossible that difficulty in swallowing and the sensations about 
the throat and chest produced after emetine injections are due to 
involvement of the nerves supplying those parts ; it has also been 
suggested that these effects may be due to changes in the 
nuclei in the medulla oblongata similar to those that have 
been observed in the cells of the anterior horn of the spinal 
cord. In some individuals svmptoms are produced after 8 
or 9 grains of the alkaloid. Palsy may develop some consi- 
derable time after the cessation of treatment. Kibrotic changes 
in the nerve trunks have been noted after large doses 
of emetine in experimental animals, and similar changes pro- 
bably occur in man. 

Emetine has not l)eeu found in the ccrebro-spinal fluid, 
but it causes a slowly-advancing paralysis of the central ner- 
vous system in frogs. There is exi)erimental as well as clini- 
cal evidence to show that peripheral neuritis is produced 
very early after a course of emetine injections. PJmetine does 
not affect the nerve fibres indiscriminately but has a predilec- 
tion for those conducting motor impulses. The weakness 
in the legs seen after emetine admini.stration may akso be due 
to damage of the muscle protojilasm. 

Emetine diarrheea. Emetine wdion given in considerable 
quantities produces diarrhoea. It has already been pointed 
out that in animals emetine may produce gastro-euteritis 
w^ith hsemorrhages in lymphatic glands, spleen, kidneys 
and thymus. These experimental animals die oven though 
emetine is discontinued directly the symidonis appear. 
I)iarrh(jca which is the first sign of irritation of the gastro- 
intestinal tract was quite common in the old days, the 
rationale of ipecacuanha treatment being to push the remedy 
till profuse diarrhoea was produced and the stools became 
liquid and of a canary yellow colour. After discontinuing 
the drug the stool assumed its normal consistenev and to all 
intents and purposes the patient was considered cured. 
Whether the cure was real or not is uncertain as in those days 
cysts w^ere not recognised. I^w (1915) noticed that diarrheea 
(occasionally with blood) occurred after hypodermic injections 
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but not so commonly as when ipecacuanha was given by the 
mouth. It is not unusual for the patient to get a slight attack 
of diarrh(ca after the sixth injection. vSince the oral administra- 
tion of emetine-bismuth-iodide has come into vogue, diarrhoea 
has become more common, and when mild this is considered to 
have a beneficial effect and is not a sign of intoxication. In 
addition to the specific action of the drug, the bowel is at tlie 
same, time thoroughly washed out and this mechanical process is 
valuable as is evident from the successful treatment of bacil- 
lary dysentery with saline purgatives. A few days after tho 
termination of the course (3 grains of double iodide for 12 suc- 
cessive days) the stools commence to become solid and in suc- 
cessful cases gradually assume normal consistency. 

Cautions and contraindications. Emetine is a protoplasmic 
poison acting equally on all tissues, heart failure being the 
actual cause of death. In ca.ses where the heart or kidney is 
affected, it is advisable to give as small doses as possible for 
the treatment of dysentery. In otherwise healthy individuals 
tlie numl)er of injections should 1 k‘ limited as far as possible, 
atid under no circumstaiicevS should more than one grain be 
given in 24 hours. 

Emetine, if administered continuously for therapeutic 
purposes, depresses the lieart, but signs of cardiac depression 
improve when it is withdrawn. Caution is indicated in all cases 
where the mvocardinm is damaged by other diseases such as 
malana (malignant form), influenza, diphtheria, etc. It is 
advisable that the patient should remain in bed during the 
period of emetine treatment and an accurate record of the pulse 
rate should l)e kei)t. If this is definitely increased, or palpita- 
tions occur, the drug should be withheld till the heart resumes 
its normal rate. 

Convalescents who liave received a course of emetine should 
be allowed to leave the bed very cautiously so that the effects 
of the drug pass off and if the pulse rate goes up, they should 
return to bed. The author has seen patients whose hearts were 
permanently strained for want of this prei'aution. Emetine is a 
powerful drug and appears to have a selective action on the 
Wrt muscle. 
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Emetine in pregnancy. It has been suggested that euic* 
tine should lie avoidetl in ])regnancy as it may cause abortion. 
Some i>harmacologists have stated that emetine increases the 
contractions of the uterus and have issued a warning against its 
use in pregnancy. On the other hand clinicians have given in- 
jections of emetine in advanced cases of pregnancy without un- 
toward results. Recent investigations have shown that after a 
do.se of one grain, assuming that the whole of the alkaloid is alv 
sorbed, the concentration of the drug in the blood cannot possibly 
be greater than 1 in 150,000 to 1 in 100,000. Such dilutions have 
little effect on the isolated uterus, and if there is any action at 
all, it is a tendency to relexation. Acton and Chopra (1923) 
showed that alxwtion is more common in cases of bacillary 
dysentery and is protluced by the bacterial toxins ; they showed 
that the toxin of B, dysentcricD Shiga is a powerful ecbolic. 
Emetine does not appear to be a causative factor in jiroduciug 
abortion and the coincidence of a miscarriage ivhen injections 
are being given .seems to be due to the toxins of the parasite 
rather than to the «li"Jg. Pregnanev is not therefore a contra- 
indication to the use of emetine. In menstruating women it is 
preferable to start the injections after the period is over but in 
urgent cases treatment should not be deferred. 
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MODE OF ACTION OF EMETINE 

The manner in which emetine acts in anuvbiasis has lately 
been the subject of much discussion. Vedder\s observations that 
emetine hydrochloride iu dilution of 1 in 100,000 inhibited the 
movements of E. histolytica were not confirmed by Dale and 
Dobell (1917). Quinine was found to be more toxic to the 
entamccba in vitro ^ yet it had not the slightest effect when 
administered in ain(cbic dysentery in large doses, whereas 
emetine was effective in very small dosos. 

Dobell and Laidlaw (1926) showed that the conclusion', regarding 
the action of emetine on E. histolytica had l)een h'l'ied on the results 
of imperfect technique. It was shown that the time of survival of the 
entama^ba outside the body is short and thus the organism can only 
be given slight exposure to emetine. These results were com- 
pared with the therapeutic effects, where the action of emetine on 
the amoebae was spread over many days and this was the cause 
of the disagreement. They devised a technique bv wrliich the entamoebae 
could be grown on a liquid medium and the action of different concen- 
trations of the alkaloid was observed on the culture which was kept 
in an incubator for prolonged periods. With this technique quinine 
concentrations lower than 1 in 1,000 gave cultures of E. histolytica ns 
rich as the control. Stovarsol had no effect in d Intions of 1 in 20,000 
or less. E. histolytica w’as very susceptible to emetine. In simple liquid 
medium 1 in 5,000,000 of emetme hydiochloride was lethal for E, histo^ 
lytica in vitro within four days, provided the pH of the medium was 
about 6.4. With greater acidity of the medium the effect of emetine was 
much reduced. E. coli growing in the liquid medium were killed in 
dilutions between 1 in 300,000 to 1 in 600,000 with a pH of 6.8 to 7.8. In 
mixed infections of E. hisiolytita and E. coli, emetine eradicates the 
former leaving the latter free. The.se experiments demonstrate that the 
dose of emetine or other alkaloids requircMl to kill E. histolytica iinme- 
dialcly bears no relation to the minimutn dose of the same alkaloid 
which is eventually lethal, if maintained for some time. A very small 
ciusntity of emetine, if constantly present in the intestines for days or 
weeks, would probably suffice to make life therein impossible for 
E. histolytica though not for E. COli. The important conclusion which 
can be drawn from these experiments is that eipetine has a weak 
amosMcidal action on E. hisMytlca and cures amoebic dysentery by 
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direct destrurtion of these orj?anisins. The point worth}’ of notice is 
that in order to eradicate the iiifcclion, one must aim at maintaining 
continuously over as long a pericxl as is safe, a sufficiently high concen- 
tration to kill the amcebse. As regards the failure of emetine to kill 
eiitamrebie in the cat, it has been suggested that man and the cat 
may deal with emetine in different ways. In the cat most of the 
emetine is rapidly excreted in the urine and not in the gastro-intestinal 
tract. Some human beings infected with K. histolytica appear not to 
react to emetine treatment. This is not due to emetine-resistant 
strains, but possibly to the excretion of the alkaloid in Ijirgcr quantities 
by the kidneys than by the gastro-intestinal tract. 

The other important factor lies in the tissues of the host, 
and we have to find out if any change takes place in these so 
as to make it impossible for an obligatory tissue parasite such as 
E. histolytica to penetrate the tissues and obtain the only food 
on which it can thrive and multiply. It is said that entanuebtc 
do not touch emetinised red blood corpuscles. Is it possible 
that the presence of emetine in the tissues of the host prevents 
this parasite from making use of them for its food? Or is it 
more likely that the presence of minute quantities of emetine 
prevents the entainceba by affecting its mobility or some other 
function from penetrating into the tissues or using them as food, 
and thus it dies of starvation? 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt that u hen we attempt 
to exterminate the protozoal parasites from the body, the 
administration of a drug like emetine destroys a large majority 
of these parasites. The body resistance then rises and the 
patient’s own power of resistance final Iv exterminate the residual 
parasites. This undoubtedly occurs in kala-azar and appears 
to hold good for malaria, trypanosomiasis and amcebiasis as 
well. Two factors, therefore, appear to be concerned in 
recovery, (I) the natural resistance of the host and his tissues, 
(2) the moderate ainoebicidal action of the drug, A lowering of 
either of these allows the disease to progress. 



CHAPTEli VII 

OTHER AMCEBICIDAL REMEDIES 

HOLARRHENA ANTIDYSENTERICA 

It is a small deciduous plant belonging to the natural order 
Apocyanacese. It is also known by the name of 11. coJaga, 
H. pubesccns, H. malaccensis, Wrightia antidysenterica, and 
Chcnomorpha anlidysenicrica. Two species H. congolensis and 
H. wulfsbcrgil growing in West Africa also have a reputation in 
the treatment of dysentery. In England it is known as bitter 
oleander, dysentery rosebay, oval -leafed rosebay or coiiessi bark 
tree. In Sanskrit it is called Indrayav or India's seeds, Kuiaja 
and KuUnga; iii Hindi, it is knowm as Indrayaba, Kureya and 
Dubhi ; in Bengali, Kurchi or Kuirai ; in Persian, Indrajava- 
ialkh. 

The plant is widely distributed throughout the plains of India and 
Burma in deciduous forests and open waste land, wdierc it is often 
gregarious. It grows in the valleys of the outei Himalayas up to 
a height of 4,000 feet abo>e the sea-level, and is abundant in the 
sub-IIimalayan regions. It is also common throughout the greater 
part of the Indian peninsula down to Malabar and Ttavaiicore and 
grows abundantly in the forests of Burma. 11. antidysenterica is often 
mistaken for another species of the same family, viz., Wrightia fim- 
iorin, in fact lyiuiiueus was originally responsible for this confusion. In 
1809 Brow'n revised the w^hole of the family of Apoc 3 ’aDaceae and 
rectified the mistake. In spite of this the two plants have been mistaken 
.for each other. Wrightia Urn ioria is inert and it is largely owing to this 
fact that H. antidysenterica did not attract much attention, because more 
often than not the inert bark was used instead of the active Holarrhona. 
The tree flowers in April to June or sometimes July to August; the 
fruits are full-si/.ed from August to October and ripen from l‘"ebruary to 
April. The flowers are like those of white jasmine and have a fragrant 
odour. 

Both the bark and seeds of this plant arc among the most 
important medicines of the Hindu materia medica ; infusions made 
from these have been used in the treatment of dysentery for many 
centuries. The Hindu physicians consider the plant to have bitter, 
stimulant, antipyretic, astringent and antidysenteric properties. It 
stops hoemorrhage, is an expectorant and is ^used as a tonic. It 
forms part of many preparations in the Ayurvedic (Hindu) 
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and Tibbi (Mohammedan) medicine. Kanai l^all Dey (1896) was so 
struck with its therapeutic \alue that he advocated that it should 
be included in the British l*haniiacopoeia. 

Chemistry. Seeds. The seeds contain 29.86 per cent, of a fixed oil 
and 0.026 per tent, of the alkaloids. 

Bark. As early as 1858 Haines isolated an alkaloid! which he called 
ncrcinc from the l/inna^an name of the plant, Nerium aniidyseniericum. 
In 1864 vStenhouse isolated an alkaloid from the seeds which he called 
ivrighiinc after the then commonly accepted name Wrighiia antldy- 
scnterica. Both these names were rejected in 1865 by Haines who 
callcil the alkaloid concsshic. Ramcliandra Dutt (1880) gave the name 
of kiiichicinc to the alkaloid after its Bengali name. The saiue 
alkaloid occurs in the tw'o African species mentioned above and IMnaii 
(1919) isolated a new' alkaloid to which he gave the name of 
Ilolarthctiine. Ohosh and his collaborators (1928) found in the Indian 
variety a second alkaloid in addition to conessine differing from holar- 
rhenine wdiich they named kurchicine, and a third alkaloid with a 
low melting ])oint named kurchine. Assay of the powdered bark 
shows that it contains 1.5 per cent, of total alkaloids by weight; but 
it is difficult to get conessine in pure condition out of the crude total 
alkaloids, much being lost in the process of purifu'ation. Besides the.se 
alkaloids a number of tannins are present in the root. 

Pharmacological action. The rharmacological action of conessine 
was studied first l>> Keidel (1878) who found that this alkaloid depressed 
the centres for conscious sensation and voluntary movements in the 
brain. The activity of the vasomotor centre was depressed and the 
reflexes tended to disappear. The alkaloid also increased the peristaltic 
movements of the intestines and induced cuiitracLioiis of the bladder. 
Keidel concluded that the action of conessine resembles that of mori>l«ne, 
Warnecke (1888) found that the alkaloid W'as excreted in the urine of dogs 
as dioxy-conessine. Burn (1914) staled that l)oth conessine and holarr- 
licuine have a similar physiological action. They both produce a 
considerable narcotic action in the frog but this action is inappreciable 
in mammals. They also possess a marked ancesthetic action on the 
cornea. Both the alkaloids produce local necrosis when injected sub- 
cutaneously. Both cone.ssine and holarrhenine delay the conduction in 
the auriculo-ventricular bundle producing inco-ordination and heart- 
l)lock. The isolated heart of a rabbit comes to a standstill halfway 
between systole and diastole. In small doses intravenous injections 
of both alkaloids produce a rise of blood pressure. This rise is still 
present when the vasomotor nerves are paralysed, so it must be due 
to the direct action of the alkaloids on the muscles of the arterioles. 
According to Oiemsa and Halberkalin (1918) large doses can be given 
to man without producing necrosis. Brown (1922) appears to have 
been the first worker to test the power of conessine, the chief alkaloid 
of kurcht, as an ama?bicide. Working with cultures of pond amoebae 
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he found conessiiie to be distinctly lethal nud that when it was incor- 
porated With the culture-medium in a strength of 1 in 1,000,000, it 
inhibited their growth. Experiments with mice showed it to be much 
less toxic than emetine but subcutaneous administration in medicinal 
doses, according to him, produced local necrosis. On the otlier hand, 
he found that it can lie safely given by the mouth in large doses 
Henry and Brown (1923) on testing the tannins of kurchi bark and ol 
ipecacuanha against the free-living ciliate protoroon, Glaucoma, found 
both to be highly toxic to this organism. The alkaloids have Ittllc or 
no eftect on the bacilli of the dysentery group. 

The pharmacological action of conessine has been fullv studied 
by Chopra and his co-workers (1927). It w^as found to be lethal to 
Paiamoccium catidaium in a dilution of 1 in 2,800 of its molecular 
weight, and in a dilution of M/20,000 in the presence of N/200 NaOH 
It killed free-living amaba" in a dilution of M/ 1,000 and in a dilution of 
1 in 280,000 in the presence of N/200 NaOlI. Its action on the vegeta- 
tive forms of Entamoeba histolytica was tested on the dysenteric 
stools of experimentallj” infected kittens. In mucus flakes in such 
stools it paralysed the motile amcelitc, in dilniious of 1 in 280,000 in 
8 minutes in the presence of an alkali, and in 18 minutes in the 
absence of alkali. Kmctine in dilutions of 1 in 200,000 was found to 
be ineffective against the anucbio, Imt paralysed then: if alkali uns 
present. Conessine had but little action upon Tiichomonas hominh, 
but was markedly lethal to the roprozoic flagellate protozoou, 
Bodo caudatus. Conessine salts can be given sut>cutaneoiis1y and 
intramuscularly. Contrary to what was reported by Brown, these 
w'orkers found that no necrosis of the tissues followed its hypodermic 
injection. Intramuscular and sulicutancous injections of conessine 
hydrochloride produce less local reaction and pain than emetine. 

The i>tatement of Burns on the action of conessine on the heart 
muscle, if it were true for the total alkaloids, would make one hesitate 
to administer them in large doses. Any limitation in the dosage would 
defeat the end in view which ivs to attain a concentration of these 
alkaloids in the large intestine sniEcient to kill the E. histolytica in 
spite of the acidity that is present in the gut coiiteutg or in the surface 
tissues. The author and his co-workers therefore investigated the action 
of these alkaloids in detail. 

(a.) Ccistro4nte$Hnal tract. These alkaloids have an inhibitory 
action on the activity of the digestive ferments such as ptyalin, pepsin 
and trypsin. The peristaltic movements of the intestines are inhibited. 
The alkaloids have no emetic action and do not produce nausea. 

(6) On the circulation. Small doses, 2 tngm. injected intrave- 
nously into the saphenous vein of a cat weighing 2 kilo., caused 
a peTvSjstent fall of blood pressure, but without anv alteration in the 
int^siiy or frequency of the heart beat. In much larger doses, 
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there was slowing of the heart beat. I^erfusion exper nients with the iso- 
lated heart rarely showed any effect on the frequency or force of the con- 
traction. Doses of 2 to 5 nigm. in a cat of 2 kilo, showed no 
alteration in the auricular and ventricular contractions as seen in 
niyocardiographic tracings. Although there is a marked rise in pulmo- 
nary pressure with conessine and kurchicine, the rise is only slight 
w’hen the total alkaloids are injected into the animal. The fall in 
blood pressure is not due to a direct action on the heart or heart 
muscle. 

(f) The volume of various organs and structures in the body. The 
limb volume and that of the liver, spleen and kidney uorc all decreased 
tifter intravenous ‘injections of the total alkaloids, indicating that 
vaso-constriction was o<'curring at these sites. On the other hand, 
there was a verv marked increase in the intestinal volume with 
complete inhibition of intestinal movements; this was recovered from 
after a few minutes. 

(d) Local effects of intramuscular or subcutaneous injection. When 
a 6 per cent, solution was injected into the tissues no haemorrhage 
or necrosis was observed, but a good deal of oedema occurred at the 
site of injection. The oedema was most marked in 24 hours and 
disappeared completely in 48 hours after the injection ; hyperaemia 
and ojdemn were due to the acidity of the salt of tlu* alkaloids. One 
to two grains of the total alkaloid.s give rise to no signs of bromorrboge 
or necrosis such as is seen with emetine or (luininc 

(e) Uterus. The total alkaloids have very little ehect on the 
excised uterus or on the uterus in situ except in strong concentrations 
which it is impossible to attain in the circulating blood. The alkaloid 
kur chine with a low melting point is the most powerful, causing 
contractions in a concentration of 1 in 60,000. Most alkaloids circulate 
in the blood at a concentration of 1 in 500,000 to 1 in 150,000. There- 
fore these alkaloids would have no effect on a pregnant uterus. 

(/) Excretion. The alkaloids are mainly excreted by the gastro- 
intestinal tract and by the kidneys. They can be detected in the 
urine soon after intramuscular or oral administration. I'he excretion 
goes on for nearly a week after cessation of the treatment. 

The action of low-melting point alkaloids has been worked out b}' 
Chopra and his co-workers (1933) and is very similar to conessine. 

There is no emetic or depressant effect in man when 20 
grains of the bismuthous iodide salt of the total alkaloids are 
given daily for 10 days. The pulse remains normal in frequency, 
tension and rhythm. There is no alteration in the heart sounds, 
even in a case of cardiac disease. The drug does not cause 
irritation of the alimentary canal like emetine. If it does occur, 
26 
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this is probably due to a co-existing infection with B. dysent erica 
(Flexner or Strong). 

Therapeutic uses. The bark and seeds of H. aniidy sent erica 
have been used in the treatment of dysenteries of India for many 
centuries. It appears lo be used in the indigenous systems in 
two forms : — 

(1) As kurchi haik, either in the form of a powder or watery extract. 

(2) As India Jav, an emulsion of seeds. Tull Walsh (1891) refers 
to the use of the bark as being approxihiately equal in its effects to 
emetine mercuric iodide. The drug, however, was not tried properl} 
in the treatment of d\senter) until lately. Tablets made from the 
powdered bark have been put on the market by Burroughs Wellcome K 
Co., and have been combined with emetine injections. Drake-Brockman 
(1926) used this drug as an adjuvant to emetine in the treatment of 
chronic ama^bic dysentery with excellent results. Different prepara- 
tions of the drug have been tried in the treatment of amabic dysenter} . 

Tlie drug is now used in one of the followii*g forms. 

(1) Balk, Sixty grains of the bark in the form of tablets of 1 to 
2 drachms of the extract are given orally every day for ten dajs. 
The improvement is less rapid than with emetine but seem to be more 
lasting. These findings are in accord with those of Tull Walsh in 
1891. The ratio of probable cures to failures by this treatment in a 
scries of 16 cases was 1:1. 

lOnietinc may be combined with iJ. antidysenteiica bark. The latter 
may be given either in the form of powder or extract together with 
a course of emetine injections. In a series of 9 cases the ratio of probable 
cures to failures worked out to be 1 : 1. 

(2) Conessinc. One to t^o grains of conessme are given intra- 
muscularly every day for 10 consecutive days. The drug is well 
tolerated but the results are not so good as when the powdered bark 
or the extract ivS given Henry and Brown (1923) found the tannins 
of H. aniidy senteiica bark highly toxic to free-living protozoa and 
it is possible that the superior action of the poudered bark and the 
extract is probably due to the presence of these compounds. The 
ratio of probable cures to failures in a series of 9 patients treated 
by this method was 1 : 2. 

(3) Total alkaloids. Injections of total alkaloids have lieen tried 
in a number of cases. In uncomplicated acute cases of amoebic dysen- 
tery the vegetative forms of entamoeba? disappear rap.dly from the 
stools and as a rule do not reappear. In cases with co-existing 
bacillary dysentery and in chronic forms of amoebias-is the results are 
less favourable. Total alkaloids have also been ^ given by the mouth; 
they do not produce nausea or vomiting. 
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(4) Kurchi-bismuthous-iodidc. Acton and Chopra (1929) prepared 
bibmuthous iodide of the total alkaloids of kurchi which they called 
'kurchi-bismuthous-iodidc'. This double salt is insoluble and can reach 
the large intestine in sufficient concentration to kill the entamoebae, if 
large enough doses are given. The drug can be tolerated in doses of 
10 grains twice daily, there being no appreciable effect on the heart or 
hlcx)d pressure, no depressant or emetic effect and no irritation of the 
gastro-intestinal tract such as are observed in the case of emetine. 

The author at first tried the effect of injections of the total 
alkaloids in 10 cases of anuebic dysentery some of which were 
acute and others chronic. The drug was given in doses of one 
grain daily intramuscularly; a marked local reaction was how- 
ever produced. In this series there was one failure. In another 
■series of 20 cases kurchi-bismuthous-iodide was given twice 
•daily in doses of 4 grains curing 12 cases. Two required a 
•second course ; of these one was cured. 

It will thus be seen that in acute cases of amoebic dysentery 
kurchi alkaloids are as powerful as emetine in their immediate 
effect (in the symptoms as well as in their curative value, even in 
one grain doses. No toxic effects were noticed even with injec- 
tions of two grains daily except flushing of the face immediately 
■after the injection, but this did not last for more than a few 
minutes. vSe^ne patients complained that they could not sleep 
after injection of such large doses. The injections were how- 
ever very painful and had to be given up. 

The cause of failure in treatment both with emetine and the 
kurchi alkaloids is due to secondary bacterial infection of these 
ulcers by streptococci, B, dy sentence (Flexner), or Bact, pseudo- 
ca/rolinus, etc. These organisms form a large amount of acid 
from the carbohydrates, which diffuse into the tissues 
from the gut and also into the gut contents. These alkaloids 
■are ten times more powerful when acting in a substrate 
at a pH of 8 than when acting at a pH of 6. There are 
three methods of overcoming this acidity of the gut contents. 
Tlie first method, and one that seems the most obvious, 
is to administer large doses of alkalies by the mouth, e.g., one to 
2 drachms of bismuth carbonate every 2 to 4 hours, sodium 
bicarbonate or potassium citrate. These drugs have very 
little effect in reducing the acidity of the large intestine. Clinical- 
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ly this method is useless. The second method is to deal with the 
organisms that are responsible for the production of this acidity 
by isolating them, i)reparing a vaccine, and then immunising 
these patients against their own organisms. In this way it has 
been possible to alter the pH of the stool from 6.8 to a 
j)H of 7.35 after three weeks of immunisation. That this method 
is a sound one is shown by Acton and Chopra (1929) ; even 
in spite of repeated failures with emetine, cure can be effected by 
combined treatment ^vith vaccines and emetine. More recently 
Acton and Chopra (1933) by using the bismuthous iodide com- 
pound of the total alkaloids of Kurchi in doses of 10 grains 
(0.6 gm.) twice daily for 10 to 20 days, preceded half an hour 
before by a mixture containing one drachm of sodium bicarbo- 
nate and 40 grains (2.6 gm.) of sodium citrate, obtained a propor- 
tion of probable cures to failures of 3.16 1 in a series of 78 

cases. In obstinate and persivStent caseL, a prolonged course (1 to 
3 months) of standardized extract of kurchi, 1 to 2 drachms 
twice daily, with or without planiago ovata (Isabgul) is often 
effective. 

The third method is to give the drug in large doses in order 
to attain a sufficiently high concentration to be effective in an 
acid substrate. Fortunately, the total alkaloids of kurchi l>ark 
are not toxic, so that large doses can be given, and we can 
also form an insoluble bismuthous iodide compound, which 
\vill not begin to act until it reaches the acid substrate 
in the caecum and large intestine. This actually does occur, as 
qualitatively it is found that the kurchi alkaloids appear in the 
urine of patients taking the bismuthous iodide compound. 
Eniamooba histolytica may be living in the tissues or in the 
lumen of the gut. In the former case, it will be in contact with 
the serum and lK)dy fluids at a pH of 7.2, whilst in the gut 
the contents may reach a high degree of acidity between a pH of 
5 and 6. 

It is necessary to explain the somewhat discordant results obtained 
by difierent clinicians in the treatment of chronic intestinal amoebiasis 
with kurchi-bismuthotts-iodide. The process ot preparation materially 
aHfsrs the alkaloidal content and uniform result^ ^ are always obtained if 
the contpound is prepared according to the method laid down* In some 
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cases of failure it was discovered on investigation that the process of 
manufacture described had been modiiied, and in order to facilitate 
the extraction of the alkaloids, hot alcohol had been used instead of 
the cold as originally recommended. This had the effect of changing 
the alkaloids, and possibly radical changes were produced in the one 
with a low melting point which forms the chief constituent. The fail- 
ures are also to be attributed to the fact that the supply of good fully- 
matured bark sometimes cannot keep pace with the large demand and 
consequently large quantities of immature, improperly collected and im- 
perfectly dried bark come into the market. Such barks are sometimes 
employed for the extraction of the alkaloids used in the preparation of 
kurchi-bismuthous-iodide. The di«icordant results so far as kurchi- 
bismnthous-iodide is concerned, are due to : — 

1. Some fault in the procedure of extraction of the alkaloids from 
the bark or preparation of the compound. 

2. The bark from which the alkaloids are extracted not being 
mature, being improperly collected or being imperfectly dried. 

Kurchi-bismuthous-iodide was originally prepared in the Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine on the same lines as emetine-bismuth-iodide 
by the cold extraction process. Its approximate composition is as 
follows Total alkaloids 27 per cent., bismuth 22.85 per cent., and 
iodine SO. 15 per rent. The dose is 10 gr. twice daily preceded half an 
hour by an alkaline mixture. In simple cases a course of 10 days’ 
duration is given; when mixed infection exists 15 to 20 days may be 
necessary. 


YATREN 

Synonyms:— Loretin, quinoxyl, 'Yatren 105^ was 
prepared by Behring & Co., and is claimed to be 7-iodo-8- 
hydroxyquinoline-S-sulphonic acid. It is a finely crystalline 
powder, pale yellow in colour; it easily absorbs moisture, and 
must therefore be kept dry. It has 36.2 per cent, of sodium 
carbonate added to increase its solubility. It has no odour, has 
a solubility of 4 to 5 per cent, in water. When dissolved it is 
said to became iodine-oxyquinoline sulphate of sodium with the 
liberation of carbon dioxide. Yatren is said to l>e almost as good 
a specific for amcebic dysentery as quinine is for malaria but this 
claim has not been substantiated. In Japan a brand of locally 
prepared iodine oxyquinoline sulphate of sodium has been used 
with success in the treatment of both forms of dysentery; it is 
considerably cheaper than ‘yatren 105b 
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Pharmacological action. Yatren is claimed to be a cell stimulant 
and a strong? disinfectant. The action of yatren on cultures cf 
E. histolytica 'in vitro* has been studied. A solution of 1 in 100 kills 
amcebec in a few hours; solutions of 1 in 4,000 to 1 in 5,000 inhibit 
multiplication and the cultures generally die out. The amoebae 
prove resistant to the action of 1 in 10,000 concentrationt*. Taken by 
the mouth Yatren is a gastro-intestinal irritant and produces diarrhcea 
even in small doses. Given intravenously in animals, a 5 per cent, 
solution produced no fall of blood pressure or other untoward effects. 
Yatren is readily absorbed from the small intestine and from the 
rectum; it is excreted in the urine which gives a positive oxyquinoline 
test, i.e., green colour with ferric chloride. lodism is never produced 
though yatren contains 56 per cent of iodine. 

Use in amoebic dysentery. Although it can be injected 
either intravenously or intramu.scularly it is generally given by 
the mouth or as an enema. When given orally it is made up 
into pills of 4 grains (0.25 gm.) or in cachetr containing 8 grains 
(0.5 gm.). A total of 15 to 22 grains (1.0 to 1.5 gm.) per day 
can be given. The drug is given daily for a week and repeated 
for 2 or 3 days during the following two weeks ; when given as 
an enema, a 2 per cent, solution should be used and about 200 
c.cm. is given slowly and retained as long as possible. This 
.suffices in acute cases. In resistant cases the drug should be 
given by the mouth as well as hy enema which should be given 
at night and retained all night if possible. 

Muhlens and Menk (1921) were the first to use yatren 
in 8 resistant cases with remarkable cUnical improvement. They 
gave it by the mouth in the form of keratin-coated pills in doses 
.of 1 gm. three times a day, and supplemented it w’ith rectal 
injections of 2.5 per cent, solution when ulceration was present. 
The first course consisted of combined oral and rectal use for 
8 to 14 days with sigmoidoscopic controls. A further course of 3 
to 7 days was given after a w cek's interval and later one more if 
necessary. Birt (1923) tried it in a series of 28 cases of which 
16 were believed to l>c cured. He used enemata of 10 gm. of 
yatren in 1(K) r,cm. of water but patients complauted of 
considerable pain. Huppenbauer (1925) claimed that the value 
of yatren lay in its efficacy in the treatment of chronic amoebiasis 
and its complications when emetine and emeline-bismuth-iodide 
had failed, Katsurada (1926) stated that his experience with 
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yatren had been very satisfactory. He only gave 1.8 gm. daily 
for 7 days after which the stools became negative. Hirayania 
(1925) treated 713 cases successfully. Boyers (1925) states that 
complete eradication of both motile and encysted E. histolytica 
with this drug was problematical. It is however a valuable ad- 
junct in the treatment of this disease. According to Akashi 
(1926) yatren kills the entamoebje present in the lumen of the 
intestine and then gradually attacks those in the superficial 
layers of the intestinal wall. Emetine, on the other hand, does 
not act on the amcTcbae in the lumen of the gut, but kills the large 
forms in the intestinal tissues. He therefore recommended that 
the two drugs should be combined, but considered it advisable 
to treat acute cases at first with emetine till symptoms abate. 
Bach and Steinhaiier (1926) observed rapid and complete restora- 
tion to health with this drug in chronic cases of amcebic dysen- 
tery. Dalmeyer (1926) working in Java found yatren unfailingly 
successful, both in acute and chronic amoebic dysentery. Ac- 
cording to Deutsch (1927) yatren is practically a specific against 
all forms of dysentery in children.* Manson-Bahr and Sayer 
(1927) obtained excellent results. 

Yatren has been tried in the Carmichael Hospital for Ttopical 
Diseases, Calcutta, by Megaw, Knowles and others with variable 
results. Such large doses as have been recommended by the 
makers and various investigators cannot be given without pro- 
ducing severe diarrhoea. Any dose above 15 to 30 grains (1 to 2 
gm.) per day is liable to produce diarrhoea immediately and 
although there is no tenesmus present, it is troublesome to the 
patient. Knowles (1928) found that unless diarrhoea is produced 
the results of treatment appear to be poor. In fact the drug 
seems to act by producing irritation of the mucous membrane of 
the gastro-intestinal tract especially of the colon. In a series of 
23 cases treated orally yatren gave a ratio of probable cures to 
failures as 1: 1.3. In 6 intractable cases of chronic dysentery 
which had combined treatment with yatren by the mouth and 
per rectum simultaneously, the ratio of probable cures to 
failures was 1 : 1.5. 

may be expected certain cases respond much better to 
treatment by yatren than others. In chronic cases combined 
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treatment, /.r., ^atrcn by the mouth and per rectum is advisable. 
The chief disadvantage of this treatment is the high cost. A 
standard course of 8 pills orally per day for ten days with a daily 
rectal injection of 200 c.cm. of 2.5 per coni, solution will cost 
nearly 20 rupees or approximately 30 shillings, ^^oreover, this 
form of treatment is troublesome to the patient and vero few can 
be persuaded to continue with rectal injections for more than a 
few days. It can only l)e carried out pioperb in nursing homes 
and iti large hospitals. Some clinicians have given the drug by 
intravenous injections but the results have not been superior to 
those by the other routes. Yatren has also been advised in case^ 
of amoebic hepatitis or even liver abscess, and patients suffering 
from bacillary dyvsentery are said to dei'ive benefit from it. 

From a perusal of reports of diflereiit investigators it is 
obvious that yatren is worthy of trial in the treatment of 
chronic cases of amoebic dysentery of cairiers, in combination 
with emetine injections or emetine-bismuth-iodide by the mouth, 
It has been abundantly demonstrated that l)oth these drugs 
possess a definitely curative value in amcebiasis, which may be 
limited when the}'' are used singly. Yatren is readily absorbed 
l>ut it is possible that it may not reach all the lesions in the 
bowels in sufficient concentration to kill the i>arasites. Its action 
may be intensified w^hen it is combined with emetine by injec- 
tions. The combination is well tolerated and gives very 
satisfactory res\ilts. 

Preparations. 

Yatren or sodium iodohydroxy-quinoline sulphonate. Dose up to 
15 grains (1.0 gni.) dailj. Chardyl is a Belgian preparation comparable 
to yatren. 

Emetron is a yatren emetine compound wliich has l>eeii introduced 
for intramuscular injections hut is not very effective. 

Yarten-casein ampoules for intramuscular and intravenous use have 
been prepared. 

9iaillittlio«yatren A. & B. have been introduced atul tried in the 
treatment of yaws. The A. compound is the sodiam salt of bismuthyl- 
iodo-oxyquittoline sulphonic acid containing the equivalent of 10 mgm. of 
bismuth metal per c.cm. The B. compound differs only in being a quinine 
eombinatioA in oily suspension containing m mem. of metallic bismuth 
per c*cm, -4. can be used intravenously or intPamuscularly, B. intra- 
nihsevilarly only. 
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Halogenated oxy quinolines. Owing to the relatively non-toxic and 
supposedly efficient anicebicidal properties of yatreii or iodo-oxyquinoline 
sulphonate, a number of related compounds have been introduced. One 
of these higher halogenated oxyquinolines, iodo-chloroxyquinoline (vio- 
form, N. N. R.) gives promise of succe*^^ and is cf>nsidei*ed better than 
Chiniofon (N. N. R.) which is sodium iodoxyquinolinc sulphonate. This 
compound is rapidly excreted in the urine in human beings, is non- 
irritating when given in capsules by the mouth, and no untoward symp- 
toms from its continued administration (250 nigm thrice daily for two 
days) have occurred in amcebiasis. It appears to he more effective 
against E. histolytica than against other intestinal protozoa. 

Anayodin. (lodoxyquinoline sulphonic acidl has been tried in 
acute and chronic amoebic dysentery with good results. 

ORGANIC ARSENICALS 

Stitnulaled by the success obtained after the oral use of 
stovarsol (3-acetylamiiio-4-hydroxy-phenyl-arsonic acid or acetar- 
sone, N. N. R.) in syphilis by Fourneau (1921). March oux (1923) 
first employed organic arsenicals by the mouth in the treatment 
of ama*biasis. He found stovarsol to be effective and since then 
this drug has enjoyed some popularity as an amirbicidal agent. 
No special chemotherapeutic studies in this connection appear to 
have been made except that a related compound treparsol 
(3-formvlamino-4-hydroxypheiiyl arsonic acid) was tried. Two 
types of organic arsenicals have been studied in comparison witli 
stovarsol. One series represent carbarsone (4-carbamino-phenyl 
arsonic acid) and tryparsamide, and the other consists of a series 
of arseiiious trithio compounds represented by arsenious trithio 
salicylic acid. These compounds are cumulatively toxic but 
ai)parently quite active. Of the p-amino-arsonic acid series, the 
propionamide and the butyramides are not readily available and 
tryparsamide is not sufficiently effective. Thio-carbamino-phenyl 
arsonic acid differs from carbarsone onlv in that an atom of 
sulphqr replaces an atom of oxygen in the carhamino radicle. 
This replacement makes the compound much less toxic and 
amad>icidal. 

Stovarsol has been used in those cases who had resisted 
emetine treatment, in doses of 0.25 gm. in pill form twice daily 
for a period of 10 days. Amoebae or cysts were found in the stool 
even after the treatment. Peteetakis (1925) tried the drug exten. 
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sively and found it an excellent remedy for parasitic infections of 
the intestinal tract ; in infants doses recommended up to one year 
of age are 0.05 to 0.08 gtii. daily ; from 1 to 2 years, 0.08 to 
0.10 gin. ; from 2 to 5 years O.IO to 0.25 gra daily. In chronic 
and relapsing cases of amoebiasis prolonged treatment is neces- 
sary and may be supplemented by injections of emetine. He 
found that the drug can be exhibited over a prolonged period 
without producing any ill effects. To avoid toxic symptoms, 
which frequently occur with the drug, the dose should not 
exceed t^^o tablets (8 gr.) daily for 7 days or 1 tablet (4 gr.) 
daily for 14 days. BrovMi (1926) considers that stovarsol is more 
effective in eradicating amoebae than emetine. Van Steenis 
(1927) found stovarsol less effective than emetine or yatren, but 
very useful against the hninuta* type of E. histolytica, 

Knowles (1928) in summing up the literature on stovarsol, 
says that it is apparent from the large series of papers that on 
the whole the results are not too bad. Almost every writer 
comments on the drug as one easy to administer and well- 
tolerated by the patient. On the other hand it has less power- 
ful amoebicidal action than emetine, and some authors comment 
on its toxic effects. Occurrence of a measle-like rash was not 
uncommonly met with and cases of acute exfoliative dermatitis 
have been recorded after administration of stovarsol. Knowles 
treated 32 patients, mostly chronic, in Calcutta ; the ratio of pro- 
bable cures to failures in these was 1 : 1.1. He is of opinion 
that stovarsol has a definite place in the treatment of chronic 
intestinal amcebiasis The ease and simplicity of the treatment 
are remarkable. The usual course is one tablet of 4 grains 
each night and morning for ten days. No toxic symptoms were 
observed, while the drug undoubtedly has a haematinic value. 
The patients taking stovarsol are not the miserable and unhappy 
beings like those on emetine or emetine-bismuth-iodide treat- 
ment. The average cost of treatment is 2 to 3 rupees. It is 
particularly useful in chronic type of cases and the chances of 
eradication of the infection are 40 to 50 per cent. The drug was^ 
used by Knowles as an after-treatment, the relief of clinical 
symptoms being first obtained with emetine injections and 
bismuth treatment. The patient was then given a few days* rest 
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and a ten-day-course of stovarsol afterwards. This usually 
leads to rapid improvement in general health and the infection 
may be eradicated. For chronic carriers stovarsol may be 
followed by a course of enietine-bismuth-iodide. 

Carbarsone. This compound 4-carbamino-phenyl arsenic 
acid was first prepared by Ehrlich in 1909 and is a white crys- 
talline powder, stable iti air, without odour or taste. It contains 
28.85 per cent, of arsenic when anhydrous. It is practically 
insoluble in water but dissolves in alkaline aqueons solution, and 
it melts at 174°C. Carbarsone has been put on the market by 
Eli Lilly & Co., of Indianapolis, U.S.A., and is available in 
capsules of 0.25 gm. each ; recently the drug has also been manu- 
factured by an Indian concern. Carbarsone is absorbed on oral 
administration at the same rate as stovarsol (acetarsone). It is 
less toxic but has much more powerful amoebicidal properties, its 
therapeutic index being eight times as favourable as stovarsol. 
In amcebic dysentery the drug is administered by the mouth in a 
hard gelatine capsule in doses of 0.25 gm. tuice daily for 
ten days so that a total of 5 gm. -is given. For children 
and weakly individuals the total dosage is smaller. The 
average total dose based on body weight is about 75 mgm. 
per kilogram given in ten da 3 ’’s. This dose is a relatively 
safe one to employ and calculation should be made on this 
basis of the approximate total amount to be given in one 
course of treatment. No toxic effects are produced even 
in person who has some liver injury. The largest dose given 
without producing any toxic effect was 204 mgm. per kilo, during 
six weeks. Out of a series of 40 cases treated, all w^ere freed 
from E. histolytica in the stool and remained free for one month 
after treatment. Concurrent protozoal infection w’as present in 
many of these patients. E. naua were eradicated in a number 
of cases, so also were Chilomastix and lodamccba butschlii. 
Trichomonas infection responded favourably to carbarsone 
therapy in two patients. In cases infested with DientamcBba 
fragilis and £. coli the symptoms sttbsided, Chopra and his co- 
wokers ( 1933 ) tried carbarsone in a number of cases of chronic 
amcebic dysentery with vegetative and cystic anueba in the 
stool ; 0.25 gm. of the drug was given twice daily for 
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10 days, the criterion of cure being six negative examinations 
during a fortniglil following the treatment. In a series of 31 
cases a ten-da course cured 74.2 per cent, of cases, 12.9 per 
cent, remained indeterminate and a similar percentage uncured. 
The proportion of imibahle ruies to failures in this series was 
S.75 : 1, as compared with 3.5 : 1 obtained by Knowles in a 
similar series with emetine bismuth iodide, and 3.16 : 1 obtained 
by Acton and Chopra uith kurchi-bisinuth-iodide. 

Toxic effects. On laboratory animals no untoward symptoms have 
been noted following its continued administration within therapeutic 
range. With doses approaching the M.L.D. by the mouth (150 mgm. per 
kilo, in guineapigs, 200 mgm. per kilo, in rabbits and from 200 to 250 
mgm, per kilo, in catsj, the animal may present symptonivS of lethargy, 
loss of weight, abdominal distension, diarrhcra, sluggish reflexes, and 
failure of the pupil to response to light. Histological examination of 
animals dying from such doses revealed some ’•eual necrosis and tubular 
degeneration. On repeated oral administration of doses within thera- 
peutic range (50 mgm. per kilo, daily for ten days in monke>s) no toxic 
symptoms were observed and in rabbits after 30 mgm. i>er kilo, daih for 
ten days no evidence of tissue injury was found. 

Cautions and contraindications. Since it contains a substituted 
amino group in para position to the arsenic atom, it must be used with 
caution till it is established that it does not act on the optic nerve. 
As with arsenicals generally, it is contra-indicated in the presence of 
kidney or liver disease; it should not be used in amoebic hepatitis. 

Compounds of mercury. The antiseptic action of mercury compounds 
is w'ell-known and many of them have been tested in vitro in the hope of 
getting a compound which is more parasitotropic and less organotropic, 
but none of them have been found effective in amoebic dysentery. 

Mercurochrome 220 has been tried in the treatment of amoebiasis. 
For detailed description see the section on mercury, ^ 

Kaolin, also known as *bolus alba’, is a native hydrated aluminium 
silicate purified from sandy matter by elutriatiou. Extensive deposits 
are found in China. It occurs as smooth wliitc or yellowish white 
powder or in lumps, insoluble in water, in cold dilute acids, and alkaline 
hydroxides. It is a powerful adsorbant and has an earthy clay-like taste 
and odour when moistened. Internally it is used in doses of 5/4 to 1 
ounce (8 to 30 gm.) with water, milk or gum acacia emulsion. It is best 
given on an empty stomach. Kaolin and talc (a purified native hydrous 
magnesium silicate) have been given as a substitute for bismuth in 
gastro-intestinal affections; both are insoluble and unaffected by acids. 
Kaolin along with charcoal, talc, kieselguhr, etc., has a remarkable 
povi'er of adsorbing toxins and antitoxins. Wjpbtheria toxins and anti- 
tostina arc adsorbed by animal charcoal but not by kaolin, talc, kiesel* 
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guhr or wood charcoal. Tetanus toxin is adsorbed by all the above 
agents. In general gram-positive bacteria are adsorbed much more 
readily than the gram-negative. Colloidal kaolin has been tried 
intravenously in septica*mic conditions, but it has a direct ha;molytic 
action on tlic blood; it also tends to produce allergic shock. 

On account of its adsorbing power kaolin has been given by the 
mouth in the treatment of acute l)acillary and amoduc dysentery in doses 
of 20 to 30 gm. stirred in water after a pieliminarv cleansing of the 
bowels with calomel. It is particularly useful in cases where a large 
number of stools have been passed and symptoms of toxaemia are 
present. It is undoubtedly useful in chronic cases. Asiatic cholera 
has been treated by kaolin, 400 to 800 gm. being dissolved in a 
litre of water; three ounces or a wineglassful of this buspensioii is given 
every half hour till symptoms abate, then every hour or every two hours 
up to 12 to 15 hours. In a series of 41 cases similarly treated with kaolin 
1 death occurred, while of 24 treated with hypertonic saline 7 died. It is 
said to have the property of absorbing bacterial toxins and imi^roving the 
general condition of the patient. Rectal injections of the same suspen- 
sion have also been recommended in this disease. The action appears 
to be entirely mechanical. It is also useful in diphtheria, ptomaine 
poisoning, bacillary diarrhoea, etc. 

Osmo-kaolin or colloidal kaolin also has been tried. A commercial 
variety of this is called Lollasan, The dose’ should be a teaspoonful or 
more in \Nater, two or three times a day, combined with an aperient if 
necessary. Colloidal kaolin should contain no organic or inorganic matter 
and should giie no growth of bacteria cither jcrobically or anaerobically. 
This preparation is a very efficient absorbent of bacteria and toxins and 
has been used with advantage in chronic intestinal disoiders and for 
healing ulcerations of the mucous membranes. A useful prescription is, 
osmo-kaolin 3^ ounce, tragacanth mucilage 1 ounce, peppermint oil 10 
minims, water 81 ounces. A wineglassful of this is given cverj 6 hours. 
Osmo-kaolin has also been tried in am<£bic and bacillary dysentery a& 
well as in rheumatism and gout. It can be substituted for bismuth 
carbonate in the combined treatment with emetine and bismuth. 

Kaylene is described as activated colloidal aluminium silicate. It 
absorbs toxins and is said to act as an intestinal antiseptic. It has been 
recommended in chronic dysentery, diarrheea and also for Asiatic 
cholera. 

Sil&AI. Dose 1 drachm (4,0 gm.) in water, half an hour before 
meals, is used for the same purpose as kaolin. 

RlvftBol (2-ethoxv-6: 9-<liamino acridine lactate^ w^as originally pre- 
pared as an antiseptic. A 1 in 1,000 solution kills E. histolytica in cul- 
tures in 20 to 24 hours. Experiments on cats infected with E. histolytica 
did not prove definitely its curative effect when given per rectum. 
It produced spasmodic contractions of the smooth muscle of the gut 
very simllair to those produced by papaverine. 
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Peter (1928) giveb a lengthy account and discussion of its use 
in the treatment of a small series of cases of dysentery in adults, 
children and infants, clinically and microscopically amoebic in origin. 
A 1 ill 10,000 solution used as rectal enemata, 3 to 6 times daily for 3 to 4 
days, cause the disappearance of amoebie and cysts; spasmodic contrac- 
tions of the colon however occurred. In order to receive rivanol treat- 
ment, ambulatory patients must be put to bed for at least half the 
day. Tenebuius is controlled by tincture of opium. A preliminary 
cleansing non-irritating enema is given. In adults 1 in 2,000 solution of 
rivanol in distilled water is the Ixist; 500 to 800 c.cm. of this solution 
at body temperature are given per rectum, the patient lying on his 
back or side. If ulceration of the ciecum or ascending colon is present, 
the knee-elbow position is the Ijcst. The injection must be retained as 
long as possible, at least 15 minutes. In every case there was rapid 
amelioration of clinical symptoms, the temperature came to normal, 
pain and tenesmus disappeared and stools became normal. In two 
to three days following this treatment, vegetative and encysted forms 
of amoebae are said to have disappeared from the stools. It is claimed 
to be directly amoebicidal, having in addition a sedative and amcsthetic 
nction on the inflamed and irritated gut. 

Rivanol has also been given by the mouth both in amoebic dysentery 
and non-specific mucous colitis. After a saline purgative, 0.05 gm. 
of rivanol is given 3 times a day for 4 to 8 days, up to a total 
of 0.9 to 1.7 gm. Cure of amoebic dysentery is said to have been 
obtained but the results have not Ijeen confirmed. 

Di-Hydranol. (2-4 dihydroxyl-phenyl-n-hepatone) , is given in dose.s 
of 0.3 gm. in capsules 2 or 3 times a day for seven days in amoebic 
dysentery, a total of 14 to 10 gm. being required. It is believed to 
have a specific effect on E, histolytica, 

Heptyl resorcinol* Raust (1930) offered evidence that heptyl resor- 
cinol is very successful clinically in amoebiasis. Of the many 
compounds only hexyl, heptyl and octyl resorcinol are available The 
toxicity of these compounds on oral administration appears to increase 
with the increase in size of the alkyl radicle. Octyl resorcinol may 
be definitely ruled out because of its local irritating effects. In natural 
Balantidium coli infestations in guinea-pigs heptyl resorcinol was found 
to be definitely curative, but in doses approaching the M. h. D. hexyl 
resorcinol is less toxic than heptyl, has a stronger antiseptic action 
and is worthy of trial. 



CHAPTER VIII 

PALLIATIVE REMEDIES IN AMCEBIASIS 

As a considerable residuum of cases of amoebic dvsenter}* is loft 
uncured, Henry and Brown (1924) exaiiiined a nuiiibor of rej'Uted 
remedies against this disease. 

Monsonia ovata and Rhyncosia adcnodcs are used in South Africa ♦ 
Brucea abyssinica and Brucea sumatrana are used in Abyssinia and 
Malaya respectively. These four drugs have been examined chemically 
without showing any active constituent to which their amoebicidal 
action could be attributed. M. ovala is another of these remedies and 
a substance called entericin was isolated from it, but entericin 
is an ill-defined substance. From the two species of Brucea mentioned 
above, amorphous bitters have been isolated, but trials on free-living 
protozoa show' them to be quite inactive either alone or in the presence 
of alkali. 

The bark of R. adenodes was examined by Henry and Brown, but 
no active substance other than tannins was found. These investiga- 
tors tried to combine biological and chemical methods with the hope 
of selecting from the large number of such available drugs any which 
seemed promising enough for detailed examination. The finely gi-ound 
drug w'as exhausted with boiling alcohol and the extract concentrated 
in vacuo; the thick syrup thus obtained was diluted with water to 
precipitate resinous and fatty matter and this gave preparation A. The 
liquor was further concentrated in vacuo to remove all alcohol, and this 
W'as B. This w'as treated with lead acetate to remove all tannins 
and this prepaiation was C and the residue after recovering the pre- 
cipitate and removing excess of lead w^as D. 

Crude Drug 
Alcoholic Extract 


Water insoluble portion A Water soluble portion B 


Tannins & Residual water- 

Gums C soluble matter D 

TJie strength of this final product was adjusted so that 1 c,cm. re- 
presented a certain quantity of the drug. All four portions were then 
tested on glaucoma, an actively motile ciliate occurring in hay infusions. 
A and D proved non-toxic to this organism and B and C were toxic. 
The activity w»as found to be due to one of the components of C and 
on testing it was found to be the tannin fraction. 
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It is iuterestiug to note that the action of many of the drugs 
used against non-specilied dysenteries in India and elsewhere is due 
to their astringent effects and not to the toxic effects of any of their 
constituents, on the parasites. The chemistry of tannins is still not 
very advanced. Only a few tannins are obtained in pure condition, e.g., 
gallotannin (from galU) which can be obtained commercially in crys- 
talline form; ellagic acid, chebulinic acid (from myrobalans), catechiu 
(from Gambier catechu) can also be obtained in more or less pure form. 
Some of the tannins are readily soluble in cold water and these are in 
most cases toxic to glaucoma; other soluble in boiling water are non- 
toxic. The crystalline and sparingly soluble tAnins have little or no 
action on glaucoiiM. The toxicity to tannins appears to be the inherent 
property of these con luuiiirs, but their action is not very pow’erfiil 
They kill glaucoma in dilutions of 1 in 1,000 to 1 in 2^000, while the 
alkaloid conessine fi oin 77. antidysenterica kills in 1 in 120|000 or 
more. In view of these facts it appears to be unlikely that any ot 
these tannins or the vegetable drugs wdiioh contain them wdll prove 
to be of any great utility in resistant forms of ainoebiasis. 

PLANTAGO OVATA 

This is known in the vernacular as Ispaghula or Isahgtil, It is a 
Persian herb which also grows in the Punjab, Sind and the United 
Provinces. The seeds wln>h are commonly used are imported 
from Persia into Bombay in large quantities. In the Tibbi books 
the seeds are found described under the name of Bazf-i*kaivna. 
They are boat-shaped and generally pinkish grey, but the colour may 
vary, some being brown while others are nearly white with a pinkish 
tinge, the latter are preferred. Isabgul is a w’cll-known and popular 
remedy in chronic dysentery in India. So commonly is it used in this 
condition even bv Western practitioners that it has found its way int<» 
the British Pharmacopoeia. When steeped in water the seeds swell 
up giving out large quantities of a sticky, bland mucilaginous substance 
with no taste or odour. The seeds of several other species of the same 
genus exhibit similar properties; Plantago arnplexicaulis grows in 
many parts of India and furnishes the brown variety of seed; P. major 
(l/uhuriya) grows in the Himalayas; other species of plaiitago are 
P. psyllimfi (which is practit'ally the same as P. major), P. brachyphylla 
and P. lanceolata. 

The pericarp which contains all the mnctlaginons matter is removed 
from the seed and is sometimes prescribed instead of the whole seeds 
by indigenous practitioners. When the seeds are roasted they are 
said to* have a more astringent cftect. 

^ Chemical composltlpn. The seeds were examined by Henry anil 
Btjown (1928). llie chief constituent is the 4 mucilage which is con- 
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tained in the cells of the epidermis. After excluding the mucilage 
they could find no active principles toxic to protozoa except tannins. 
The author found a glucoside named aucubin in small quantities. 

Pharmacological action. The jcll^'-like bul)s1ance occurring in the 
seeds is acted on by the digestive enzymes to a very slight extent 
and therefore most of it passes through the small intestine unchanged. 
It is also not acted on by the intestinal bacteria such as B, coli, 
B, Shiga, B, flcxncr. The seeds coal the surface of the ulcer and also 
adsorb the toxins present in the gut. 

Therapeutic uses. The seeds on account of their ciuollient and 
demulcent effects, are commonly used in India as a remedy in 
chronic diarrhoea and dysentery. They are thorr)ughl\ cU-nticd from 
sand and grit with which the} are alwavs mixed. Two to 4 heaped 
dessertspoonfuls prepared in one of the following waj's may he taken : 

<1) With a little sugar and shaken up in a cupful of water. (2) The 

seeds are mixed wdth water and allowed to stand for 15 to 20 minutes 
till all the mucilage comes out. The swollen mass is then sw^allovved. 
(3) A mucilaginous decoction made by boiling one to tw^o tablespoon- 
fuls of the seeds in 2 pints of water till the volume is reduced to half. 

This is given in divided doses, and is preferred especially in acute 
dysentery. 

The first method is preferable as it allow'S the seeds to mix with 
the intestinal contents thoroughly so that they spread over the whole 
of the surface of the mucous iiieinibrane evenly; whereas if the 
mucilage is allow’ed to form before administration it forms a sticky 
mass wdiich is not evenly distiibuted and much of the demulcent action, 
is lost. The drug has no ania*l>ioidal effects and its action appears 
to be entirely mechanical. The irritated or ulcerated surfaces of the 
intestinal mucosa are soothed by the demulcent action of the mucilage, 
which is not acted on by the intestinal juices. It covers the surface 
of these ulcers and in this way protects them from further irritation. 
The drug is tasteless and is equally suitable for children and adults. 

There is little literature on the use of this drug in dysentery, but 
it has been unanimously acclaimed as having a remarkabl}' beneficial 
action in chronic dysentery. The author has given extensive trials 
to the seeds in chronic diarrhoea and dysentery with excellent results 
and strongly recommends this drug in chronic irritative diarrha'a and 
dysentery of both amoebic and bacillary origin. In chronic spastic 
constipation the‘ drug produces a laxative action. It should be 
remembered, however, that unless suflBciently large quantities of the 
seeds are taken no action ia produced. One or tw^o heaped tablespoon- 
fuls may be given at a time once or twice daily. It has a laxative 
action similar to agar. 

A number of proprietary preparations composed of the mucilage 
containing principle of the seeds have been recently put on the market. 

27 
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AEGLE MARMELOS 

It is commonly known as *ba?r tree and has many vernacular nanies^ 
Billwaphal or Sriphal in Sanskrit, Ba:l in Hindi and Bengali. 

The tree is indigenous and is cultivated all over India. In 
Hindu medicine the root bark is used in the form of a decoction as a 
remedy in hypochondriasis, melancholia, intermittent fever and palpi- 
tation of the heart. The leaves are made into a poultice and applic<I 
to the inflamed parts. The medicinal properties of the fruit have 
long been known to Hindu physicians. Two kinds of the fruit 
are found in the bazar — a small and wiM variety, and a large cul- 
tivated variety. The full grown fruit of either variety, when it just 
begins to ripen, is best for medicinal purposes. It is used in two 
forms. — 

(1) The unripe or half-ripe fruit. This is regarded as an astrin- 
gent, digestive, and stomachic and is an excellent remedy in irritation 
of the alimentary canal owing to the presence of tannins or mucilagin- 
ous substances. It is sometimes used in comlMiiation with opium by 
Ayurvedic practitioners. 

(2) The ripe fruit. This is .sweet and is considered as aromatic 
and laxative. The dried pulp is pale yellow or flesh-coloured and 
when mixed with water yields a pleasant orange coloured 'sherbet' 
which has slightly laxative properties. 

Both unripe and ripe fruits contain tannin in sm.all quantities. The 
dry pulp moistened with cold water jdelds a red liquid chiefly contain- 
ing mucilage and probably 'pectin', which separates if the liquid is con- 
centrated by evaporation. As far as is known the principal constituent 
of bael fruit is mucilage. Henry and Brown (1923> found onlv small 
quantities of tannins present in the ripe fruit, some of which were 
toxic to glaucoma. More recently Dutt & Dikshit (1930) found in the 
pulp, besides the usual constituents, a f)ody known as marmclosin. 

Therapeutic uses. The fruit is said to have an astrigent action 
and this properly is not lost by drying, although fresh fruit is prefer- 
able. It is said to jmssess a remarkable eflicaev against chronic dysen- 
tery and diarrhrea; so commonly w^as it used by Western practitioners 
in India in old davs that it was included in the British Phamia- 
ropreia in the middle of last century. It was believed to be an 
invaluable remedy in obstinate cases of chronic diarrhoea and 
dysentery unattended with fever, and was given in the form of a 
powder or as a confection. There is very little literature available 
regarding the effects of ‘bseP in amoebic dysentery. During recent 
years the drug has not been tried on a large scale and controlled ly 
proper examination of stools. It has little or no e^ect in acute dysen- 
tery, though the powder is said by some to produce good effects in 
this condition. The flrst noticeable effect is that blood rapidly disap- 
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pears aiid the stools assume a more faeculeiit form. Fresh fruit is 
considered by S(»me to be more efficacious than dried fruit. The main 
action of the druR in chronic dysentery is due to its demulcent pro- 
perties and also to a certain extent to the tannins present in it. 
The drug is worthy of trial in chronic ainoebiasis where other reme- 
dies have failed. 

Preparations. 

(1) Extract of biel. This is made from fresh unripe fruit. Dose 
J to 1 drachm 2 to 3 times a da>. 

(2) Liquid extract of btel. This is prepared from dried slices of 
unripe fruit. Dose ^ to 1 drachm several times a day. It is said 
to be much less effective than the fresh extract. 

(3) The powdered dried pulp. This is said to keep well in air- 
tight bottles. Dose i to 2 drachms in chronic dysentery. 

Decoction of the dried bjol fruit and syrup made with fresh or dried 
fruit are also used. 


ACORUS CALAMUS 

Tt is coninionly known as ‘sweet in Kngli&h, ‘Bach* 

in Hindi and Bengali. It !^ a ‘^tmi-aqinvtic perennial herb wdtli an 
indefinitely branched rhi/onio. Tt is real!\ a native of Kuroi>c and 
North America, but is cultivated in damp marsh v places in India at an 
altitude of 3,000 to 6,000 feet; it has established itself on the edges of 
lakes and streams. The long creeping hori/oiital rhi/ome is collected in 
the autumn, cut into pieces and dried. 

Chemical composition. The dried rhizome \iclds 1.5 to 3.5 per cent, 
of a neutral yellow aromatic essential oil having an agreeable oilour. 
The chief constituent of this oil is asaryl aldehyde. There is also a 
bitter glucosidc named acoriii and certain <»cher substances, such as 
eugcnol, asaroiie, pinene and cainidiene are present. The drug contains 
abundance of starch and a little tannin. Henry and Brown (1923) found 
an essential oil which was toxic to glaucoma but no other active principle 
except tannins. 

Therapeutic uses. The rhizome is emetic, nauseam, anti-spasmodic 
and carminative. In doses of 35 to 40 grains it produces a violent and 
persistent emesis ; it has an expectorant action and is used as a remedy 
for asthma. The drug is a very old remedy for chronic diarrhoea and 
forms part of a number of mixtures in the Hindu medicine. Evers 
(1875) tried it in chronic dysentery with good results. It has been 
discarded in recent years, and any efiect it produces is due to the 
presence of tannins. 
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HELICTHRES ISORA 

It is commonly known as the I^ast Indian screw tree belon^?ing to 
the Stcrculiacepe family. In Hindi it is known as Matar or Mararphali 
(or the pod used in dysentery), in Gujsrati it is known as JSlriga i^hin^^ha 
or deer*s horn. It is a tall slirub, or a small tree resembling the 
coinmoii ha/el. It has bright red and showy flowers which appear in 
the rainy season. The plant grows m Western India and in Kashmir. 
According to Aiiislic it is used by Hindu pln'sicians as a reined} for 
offensive sores inside the car. It also forms jiart oi prescriptions used 
for the cure of griping in the b >wcls and flatulence especially in 
children. The pods have demulcent and slightly astringent projiertics. 

Chemical composition. The author analysed the ptnls, but no active 
principles with the exc<‘ption of tannins and the dcn.ulcent substances 
could be discovered. 

Therapeutic uses. The po»ls are used iii some parts of India in the 
treatment of chronic dy.seutery. In s(>me i aticnls the syni])lom’^i are 
considerably ameliorated . 

CASTELA NICHOLSONI 

This plant is known as Chaparo amargosa in Mexico and uas used 
by Mexicans in the treatment of dysentery. It is a semi-rubiaccous 
plant and its active principle is a glucoside called castelin and a bitter 
principle called castclamaiin. Castelin crystallizes in long white needles 
and dissolves in 85 parts of water and is also soluble in alcohol. It is 
dextro-rotatory and is readily hydrolysed by dilute acids, yielding 
castclagenin. 

Pharmacological action. Schneider (1925) found castelin, and castelu- 
gouin to be toxic, death being pri>duccd in animals from gradual 
paralysis, the respirations ceasing before the heart Under the micros- 
cope 1 in 10,000 of the detannated fluid extract caused loss of move- 
ments of E. histolytica and the assumption of a spherical form. These 
observations have not been confirmed by other w(>rkcrs. 

The ‘chaparo* (any pari of the plant, root, leaves, bark), is 
powdered and measured in heaped teaspoonfuls. Five teaspoonfuls are 
given daily, i.c., three as drinks, each prepared by boiling a teaspoonful 
of the powder in 8 or. (240 c.cm.) of water for a quarter of an hour and 
two for euemata similarly prepared with 12 oz. (360 c.cm.) of water. The 
decoction is cooled and strained before administration. The enema is 
given l>y a long rubber catheter, passed as high as possible, with the 
patient in the knce*ell) 0 \v position. The drinks arc given half an hour 
before breakfast, lunch, dinner and supper and encmata at 10 a.m. and 
6 p.m. The treatment is continued for 10 consecutive days. Tht decoc- 
tion has a very bitter taste. Some cases, apparently incurable with 
emetine, appear to have been benefited by ‘chaparo*. 
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SIMARUBA BARK 

Siniaruba bark Ls obtained from var one species of Simaruba, 5. 
officinalis, S. amara, S, glattca, etc. It v^as brought to Paris in 1713 
from r,ui,ma, where it was said to have been used with success by the 
natives in the treatment of d>scnlef\. It soon qained a reputation in 
p/urope and was imported in large quantities. The aitive principle of 
the balk is a cr>stalline bitter substance possessing neither alkaloidal 
nor ghicosidal properties. It has been used in amo bie d^senlery with 
some success in a similar nianiur as ‘chaparo’, a handful of bark 1 eing 
cut up ami a decoction prepared in the same It does not produce 

aiiv maiked therapeutc effects in this ilisease and is now seUloni 
emploved. 

U/ara is another .African plant belonging to the N. O. Asclepia- 
daceie It is a proprietary article recommended by certain German 
w’orkets, but is of doubtful efficacy. 



CHAPTER IX 


DRUGS USED AGAINST FLAGELLATE DIARRHOEA 

These may also he coiisidcn^l here. There has been a o'ousiolerable 
amount of dillcTence of opinion regardiiij^ the ]>athoc:enicity uf intestinal 
flagellates picsent in the human gut. Although they are un- 
doubtedly present in large numbers in irregular dijiriluea 
especially in I'lnklreii, it is doiibltnl if they are the causal 
organisms. 'I'he two flagellates most freopicntlx met \vith arc 
Giardia inicstimlis and Tthhotnonas hominis, the former being 
believed to be pathogo iiic. The organisms are not always limited to 
the intestinal canal and Lamhlia (qiardUtf ititcsHnaUs has been found 
in the gall bladder and bik* ducts, liver abscesses, pleural exudates, etc. 
In children they produce iiilernutteiil diarrhaa inlection being carried 
through cysts and the house fly. As proof of tiieh pathogenicity it has 
been pointed out that in Lanildia infectious the stools arc often pale 
and pullaceous, having a characteristic odour; most of llie coses 
show eosinophilia, which disappears after treatment. Inoculation 
in cat's per rectum or feeding them with Giardia intestinalis and muris 
produces severe diarrha'a w'hich may be fatal. Autopsy shows inflam- 
matory and necrotic changes in the bowels containing active stages of 
the flagellates throughoni. 

Chilomiastix mesnili, another human flagellate, may cause diarrhoea 
although it has been considered harmless. Various trichomonas have 
been found in the intestines, biliary i assages, mouth, vagina and bladder. 

Treatment. The course of these diarrhu'as i« irregular and it is 
very difficult t<» say whether a drug has caused disappearance of the 
flagellates or not, ISIany drugs have been tried in these cases. Kssence 
of turpentine is beneficial, but the results may be temporary. Carbonate 
of bismuth in doses of 30 to 90 grains daily for one or two months 
has been suggested. 'I'lie drug is stopped every 10 days, and bile 
and calomel are given in tin* interval to stir up the lurking ])arusites. 
Bismuth salicylate in doses of 10 grains 3 times a day has been 
recommended, several courses one week or 10 days being given 
during a period of six months. Arsenical jirc parations such as 
arsphenamin and neoarsphenamin, in the usual doses intravenously, can 
be tried; it is l>elter to give a desensitising dose of 0.2 gm. fir.st. 
Stovarsol is given in doses of 0.6 to 0.75 gm. daily on the first three days 
and 1.0 gm, daily for next three or four days, the course being repealed 
with four-day intervals hetw^een each up to three weeks. Treparsol in 
the usual doses has been reported to be a specific in giardia and tricho- 
monas diarrheea. Carbarsotie in 0,25 gmm doses 2 or 3 times a day 
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for 10 days has been recommended. Thymol in form of enemata (1 ii\ 
2,000 solution) and orally in dose.s of 0.25 to 0.5 gm. has been tried. 
Yatren and carbon tetrachloride in 20 minim doses in children and 
5 c.cm. doses in adults, followed by magnesium sulphate, gave tem- 
porary l)enoficial effects. JDisapi^earance of both trichomonas and 
Giardia on pure meat diet has been observed when the condition is 
as.sociated with faulty carbohydrate digestion. 
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SECTION II 

REMEDIES USED AGAINST 
LEISHMANIASIS AND TRYPANOSOMIASIS 

REMEDIES USED IN LEISHMANIASIS 

Since the discovery of the cansal organism of kala-azar by 
Leishinaii and Donovan in 1903 our knowledge of this species 
and tile genus leishniania has rapidly increased. At the present 
time at least three distinct species are known to occur in man, 
r/c., L, donovani, L. tropica and L. hraziliensis, L, dono- 
vavi is the cause of kala-azar or visceral leishmaniasis as found 
in parts of India, China and the Mediterranean littoral. There 
are also a few small areas where the disease has been found in 
Turkestan, the vSudaii, etc. L, iiofiua (Wright) causes the 
cutaneous infection known as ‘Oriental sore/ Delhi-, Lahore-, 
Frontier- or Bagdad sore, Aleppo boil. L, braziliensis is the 
cause of American cutaneous leishmaniasis, wdiich causes 
secondary ulceration of the inuco-cutaneous areas of the nose 
and mouth. 

Still another manifestation of cutaneous leishmaniasis due 
to the species /-. donovani is found in India as a sequel to 
kala-azar. This condition occurs in anything up to 5 per cent, 
of cases of kala-azar. A certain iiumbtii of i-)atients presenting 
themselves for treatment of this condition deny any previous 
history of kala-azar ; many give a history of fever of 
a long-continued nature, with enlargement of the spleen. As 
a certain number of cases of kala-azar are known to recover 
without treatment, the probable assumption is that these cases 
are the sequel of a transitory attack of kala-azar wdien the 
patients' natural resistance has brought about a cure of the 
generalised disease. 

As found in man and other vertebrate hosts, the parasite 
is a minute oval protozoon about 3/^ by 2 jm. They are found in 
"the endothelial cells of the vascular and lymphoid tissues, in 
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the liver, vSpleen and bone marrow. In culture and in arthopod 
hosts the organism develops into a flagellated form. 

Recent work in India has incriminated the sandfly Plilc- 
hotowus arisen tipes as a vector of f., donovani. Much evidence 
has also been accumulated which incriminates the sandfly 
P. pappaiasi as the vector of L. tropica, and it is very probable 
that other species of the genus Phlebotomus will be found to 
be vectors of leishmaniasis in other parts of the world. 

That a certain amount of immunological resistance is deve- 
loped after an attack is uell known. Tlie number of instances 
in which a second attack of kala-azar has occurred is negligible 
and it is a uell-kiumn fact that once a person suffers uith 
oriental sore he is most jn'obably protected for life. 

Visceral leishmaniasis or kala-azar is a terrible scourge in 
India and has been responsible for a vny high mortality. 
Without treatment the prognosis is usually death within two 
years. The use of antimonv, especially the pentavalent com- 
pounds, in kala-azar constitutes one of the mOvSt itnportant 
advances in chemotherapy and has revolutionised the treatment 
of the disease. To i^roduce its curative effect antimony mmst 
penetrate the endothelial cells in w'hich the.se organisms are 
living. 



CHAPTER X 


ANTIMONY AND ITS DERIVATIVES 

Antimony has a very interesting history. Grey 
antimony has been used from the earliest times in 
the East as an ‘eye salve* for i)rotection against endemic eye 
diseases and as a remedy for oriental sore. In the 16th 
and the 17th centuries antimony uas considered as a panacea 
for many diseases, syphilis, leprosy, plague, cancer, ague, 
perhaps a forecast of its most recent use in chemotherapy. 
As early as 1631 the i)reparation, antimony tartrate 
or tartar emetic came into existence and by the end of the 
17th century more than a hundred pre[)arabons of antimony 
were in use in medicine, chiefly against plague and other infec- 
tious fevers. Owing, however, to its indiscriminate use many 
deaths occurred an,d it was discarded to a gieat extent, and in 
man>^ places its use was actually i^rohibited. During the last 
two decades antimony compounds have ])H)\'ed very useful 
in the treatment of some of the tropical diseases of ])arasitic 
origin, such as trypanosomiasis, leishmaniasis, bilharziasis, etc. 
The compounds largely used till lately were the double tar- 
trates of 1 potassium and sodium, for the obvious reason that 
being double salts they are not readily dissociated, and there- 
fore have not such marked irritant or corro.'«ive properties 
as the inorganic salts. They, however, suffer from certain dis- 
advantages, one of the chief being that small doses, a maxi- 
mum of 21 grains, can only be given at a time, and the treatment 
is very protracted in such diseases as Uypanosomiasis, where .a 
high concentration of antimony in the body, maintained for a long 
time is necessary to produce the desired therapeutic effects. 
Subcutaneous and intramuscular injections of these compounds 
are extremely ])ainful, and even when administered in oil, are 
very unsatisfactory. Intravenous administration, which is a more 
difficult procedure, is the only method by which they can be 
given. It is for this reason that efforts have been directed 
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towards preparing such compounds as can be administered 
readily in fairly large doses, without producing untoward effects, 
so that the therapeutic effects are rapidly attained. 

Pharmacological Action 

The action of the antimony ion in the main resembles that of the 
arsenic ion, the chief differences lyinj; in its stronger loc.il initant 
effects and more difficult absorption. 

Action on protozoa. The wsalls of antimony, arseu'ic and bismuth 
have been shown to have special aflinit}^ for certain pathogenic protozoa. 
Antimony destroys trypanosomes in drawn blood in su('h high dilutions 
as 1 ill 500,000. The noii-patliogeiiic protozoa such as the paramcecium 
are not affected even by concentrations of 1 in 5,000. It would appear 
therefore that these conipoiitids have a true s])ecific effect against j^atho- 
genic protozoa in the same vsaj as quinine has against the malarial 
parasites. Antimony compounds are clfcctive against a variety of 
protozoal infections met with in the tropu's. 

lixternally. When rulibed into the skin, antimony salts produce a 
characteristic inflammation, at first papular then vesicular and lastly 
pustular, the rash looks like the < nipt ions of smallpox. Given 
subcutaneously, the salts giv<‘ rise to severe pain and inflammation, 
often followed by snpjiuration and sloughing. Salts such as the chloride 
act as powerful cscharotics. 

Internally, When given by the mouth tartar emetic ha.-* an acrid 
metallic taste and in very small quantities it produces no symptoms 
except perspiration. The stomach experiences a slight sensation of 
soreness, a sensation easily mistaken for limiger. In somewhat larger 
doses it produces increased secretion of mucus from the stomach and 
the intestines. Diarrhcea with colic is produced, numerous liquid 
motions being passed. The secretion of the bronchial mucous membrane 
is increased and the secretion of most mucous membranes is enhanced. 
Large doses (2 to 3 grains) give rise to nausea and vomiting accompanied 
by marked depression and the usual accompaniments of emesis, c.g., 
salivation, profuse perspiration, acceleration of the pulse, etc. AH these 
symptoms are produced reflexly through the medulla. As an emetic 
the action of tartaremetic is somewhat tardy taking 8 to 20 niiniite.s 
and sometimes half an hour; hence in cases of poisoning it is unsuitable 
as an emetic and is never used. The emesis is produced by the direct 
irritant action of the drug on the stomach. 

Absorption and distribution. In< the stomach, antimony is slowly 
dissociated and pnwluces irritation, hypenemia and swelling <if the 
mucosa. The acid reaction of the gastric juice probably faci- 
litates this process ; dissociation also occurs in the intestines 
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where the reaction is neutral or alkaline. As a rule vomiting removes 
the compound from the stoniach and very little passes into the intes- 
tines, but when it does it produces diarrhcca and colic. Absorption of 
antimony is very slow from the skin or from the gastro-intestinal 
tract. As it is too irritating to be administered by subcutaneous or 
intramuscular routes, the intravenous route is the only possible one. 
Fortunately the toxicity of lliese compounds when given by this route 
is very low, as large amounts are rapidly excreted by the kidneys. 
From the blood, antimony passes into the tissues much more slowly 
than arsenic. It is found in considerable quantities in the liver and 
the spleen especially if administered in metallic form. The volume of 
both the liver and the s])lcen is considerably increased after intravenous 
injections and the automatic movement.s of the latter organ arc 
stimulated. 

Circulation. The cardio-vascular eifects pro<liu*ed by antimony 
resemble those produced by arsenic, but acceleration of the pulse seen 
after tartar emetic is a reflex effect due to the emetic action and not 
to the absorption of the antimoii\ ions. When injected into a vein, 
antimony acts directly on the cardiac muscle and capillaries, producing 
a slow and weak pulse; the heart muscle is depressed, the capillaries 
are dilated. There is paralysis of the Wcdls of the arterioles due to 
its direct action on the miiM'ular coat; the \esscls of the splanchnic 
an‘a are jiarticularly aflccled. The bl(K)d pressure falls on account 
of vaso-inotor paraly.sis; tachycardia mav occur and may be distressing. 
The heart becomes weak and rapid at llrst, and is later slowed, the 
contractility of the cardiac muscle is e\entuany destroyed and the 
heart slops in diastole. 

It is possible that dissociation of .oithnony compounds occurs in 
the blood and the anlimon> ions combine with the proteins of the 
plasma. The alkalinity of the blooil and the number of erythrocytes 
are said to decrease while the leucocytes are said to be increased. 

Tartar (‘inelic and organic antimony compounds do not haemoly.se 
or agglutinate ery’throcytes either in vitro or in vivo. Concentrations as 
high ns 1 in 20 have no effect on either washed or unwashed corpuscles, 
and intravenous injections of 0.02 gm. per kilo, produce no intravascular 
agglutination. 

Respiration. There is slight initial acceleration but soon there is 
nausea and the respiration becomes shallow and irregular. In cases 
of poisoning, re.spiration is very slow, laboured and finally ceases 
along with the stoppage of the heart. Intravenous injections stimulate 
the respiration slightly; large doses produce marked congestion and 
a‘dema of the lungs, in fatal cases of poisoning. 

Secretions. The secretions such as perspiration, saliva, mucus, 
sputum, bile, etc., arc increased. The increase of saliva and perspira- 
tion are generally reflex being secondary to nausea, although a part of 
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the increased activity of salivary and other glands may be due to the 
direct stimulating action of the antimony ions eliminated in them. 
The (juautity of urine is increased with small doses; with large doses 
it is decreavSed and may even be suppressed. 

Metabolism and temperature. The effects of antimony on meta- 
bolism have not been studied so thoroughly as those of arsenic, but 
antimony compounds seem to present a strong rescmblaiKe to the 
arscnicals. The non-jjrotcin nitn.'gen of the Mooil is said to be inci eased 
in some cases after intravenous injections, and very small quantities 
given rejKatedlv by the mouth are said to increase the glycogen and 
fat content of the liver without apparently altering the rate of excretion 
of nitrogen in the urine. Prolonged use of toxic doses i)roduees fatty 
degeneration of many organs, probabl)* owing to diminished oxygenation 
and metabolism. 

Antimony salts have a distinct antipv retie effect. Vomiting is also 
accompanied by a fall of temperature which nui> amount to l^C. (1.5’ 
to 2''P.). During the collapse stage the tempf‘i siture may fall much 
below normal because of the slowing of the heart, dilatation ol peripheral 
capillaries and increased perspiration. 

Central nervous system. In the frog, subcutaneous injections of 
the double tartrates produce initial stimulation of the medulla followed 
by paralysi.s; later, the spinal cord and the motor ganglia of the brain 
become paralysed and the t-ellcxes are lost. In n annnals, its ettects 
are more obscure. The animals generally die of convulsions, from 
respiratory and cardiac failure, but it is dilHcuIt to say whether these 
are due to the action of the drug <ui the central nervous system or due 
to vascular paralvsis or severe gastro-iiitestinal irritation. It undoubted- 
ly has a depressing effect on the nerve cells even in moderate doses. 
In cases of poisoning with antimony salts, there is motor and sensory 
paralysis and loss of reflexes, the latter effect Insing due to its action 
on the cord. 

Excretion. Antimony salts are mainly excreted by the stomach, 
the intestines and the kidneys; traces occur in the bile, the .sweat and 
in the milk, and pos.sibly also in the bronchial secretion. There is less 
danger of cumulative poisoning than with arsenic since antimony is 
more rapidly excreted. After intravenous injection of 0.12 gm. of 
tartar emetic, 80 per cent, of antimony is excreted in the urine in 
48 hours; of 1.7 gm. injected in u six weeks* course, 1.0 gm. was 
recovered from the urine. No data are available as regards the quantity 
excreted by the faeces. It should be used with caution in di.scased condi* 
tions of the kidneys, the alimentary, the circulatory and the respiratory 
tracts, especially the former. Large doses produce inflammation of the 
kidneys accompanied by albuminuria, anuria, and hemorrhages in the 
kidney substance. 
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Action of organic compounds of antimony. Chopra (1927) 
showe<l that the action of the organic compounds of antimony, such as 
urea-stihaniine, is in the main the same as that of the antimonyl 
tartrates. Intravenous injections of most of these compounds produce a 
fall of blood pressure wliich is t)flcu more marked than in the case 
of tartrates. The hoait becomes slow and irregular, but it gradually 
recovers and the blood pressure comes to its normal level. All these 
compounds have a depressant action on the heart, and relax the 
ventricles in the same v\ay as cinchona alkaloids. There is a marked 
rise of pulmon.irv pressure. It is worthy of note that the arsenical 
compounds such as salvarsan also cause a marked rise of pulmonary 
pressure, and this is of interest in connection with ‘nitritoid crisis.* 
Acute toxic symi)loms resembling ‘nitritoid cri.sis* are rare with the 
tartrates, but they arc not uncomiron^ when oreanic compounds are 
administered. It is (piite likely that these symptoms are due to 
changes occurring in the pulmonarv circnlatit)n After an intravenous 
injection of organic antimony compounds, the respiration stops momen- 
tarily and tlieii restarts, being somewhat depressed at first but regaining 
its normal amplitude. 

On the sxdecn and the liver the effect of Ihe^-c compounds is note- 
w’orthy. In experimental animals there is a well-marked increase in 
the volume of the spleen accompanied by increase of rhythmic move- 
ments; the same is the case with the liver though the effect is not 
so apparent. The elfcets pnHlueed are more marked in case of the 
organic compounds than with the antimonyl tartrates. After injections 
of antimony compounds in human subjects, the patients often 
complain of n feeling of pain and a sensation of disleiition in the 
.splenic region, and tlierc mav als<» be uneasiness in the hepatic region. 
These can hi acccmnled for by the increase in the volume and rhythmic 
movements of those organs. It is possible that this increase has some- 
thing to do with the therapeutic effects produced bv these compounds. 
The spleen and the liver act as reserv<»irs parasites and the influx 
of blocxl charged with antimony into these organs may contribute 
towards the destruction or expulsion of the parasites from these hiding 
places. It has l>ocn found that soon after injections of an antimony 
compound, Ivcishman-donovaii bodies make their appearance in the 
]icripliern(l Mood where they were i>rc*viously absent, showing that the 
action is of a provocative nature. 

Antimony has a slinmlaling effect on the adrenals. It has been 
shown by Chopra and his collaborators (1928) that the residual 
epinephrine contents of the supra-renal glands of rabbits, who have 
had a course of antimony compounds, is higher than those of normal 
animals. 

Tolerance. Continued administration of antimony to mammals 
does not produce tolerance as ia the case with arsenic compounds. 

28 
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This is due to Uie fnot that the excretion of antimony not diininislied 
hut on the contrary ih increased. Rowntrce and Ahel (1917) liave 
shown that T. bjucci does not become ‘antimony fast.* Koliner (1926) 
succeeded in rendering T. cquipcrdum appreciably more resistant lo 
antimony. Tolerance to ar.sreiiic does not confer tolerance to nnlimony. 
vSome of the infusoria beronie resistant to the action of antimony. 

Toxicity. The nia>imuiu tolerated dose ot tartar emetic for rats, 
rabbits and guinea-pigs by slow intravenous injection of a 1.0 
per cent, solution i.s about 0.015 gm. per kilo, body weight. 
For a mail of 70 kilos. (145 lbs.) it corresponds to 1.05 gin.; the 
dose usually given to human beings at one lime, i.e., 5 lo 10 c.eni. 
of a 1.0 per cent, solution (0.5 to 0.1 gm.) is therefore well 
within the range of safe!} ; such a dose would be 10 lo 20 time'' 
smaller than the maxiimini tolerated dose and it may be safely repeated. 
Cases of poisoning arc due to increased susceptibiliU of individuals 
and deaths have mvurred from 2 grain doses given intravenou.sl}’. It 
is, therefore, ad\iwable to st.irt with such small do^'CS as 1 to 2 c.cin. 
of a 1.0 per cent, tar I rate .solution, and corresponding doses of other 
<‘<mij)ounds. Kepeate<l dosc.s in animals jjroduce changes in the 
kidneys and in the liver similar to those j>roduccd by the arsenical 
compounds. Kiuthclial degeneration has l>cen observed, sometimes 
going on to fatty degeneration. Jaundice has not infrequently been 
noticed in kala-azar ijatieiits after a course of injections with antimony 
compounds and sometimes ascites has followed. The lungs may show 
hyperaemia and a'dema. Bralmiachari (1922) found marked pathological 
changes in guinea-])igs after toxic doses of anlimonyl tartrates, consist- 
ing chiefly of hxororrhages in the substance of the internal organ.s and 
destruction of the parenchyma of the lungs, kidneys, liver, pituitary and 
suprarenal glands. Similar changes are produced by the new peiitavalcnt 
aromatic organic compounds. 

Poisoning in man. 1’he symptoms of acute poisoning resemble 
those of arsenic; these generally begin wnth nausea, vomiting and pain 
in the stomach, which is not relieved by vomiting. I^mesis is violent 
and continuous, the ordinary contents of the stomach are fir.st evacuated, 
then slimy mucous fluid which later may contain blood. In some 
cases no gastric symptoms are observed, but these are very rare. 
Vomiting is accompanied by profuse diarrlnca, followed by great 
muscular weakne.ss and collapse. ITostration is intense and the 
patient repcatedh^ faints. The pulse and the respiration become 
slow and irregular, the .skin is cold and covered with perspiration; 
cyanosis of the face and extremities is generally marked, and the 
temperature is subnormal. TJie patient falls into a comatose condition 
whicU deepens until after a few weak convulsive movements death 
eaaues. The minimum fatal dose of tartar emetic in man by the mouth 
k difficult to estimate as the greater part of the poison is generally 
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removed by vomiting. Recovery has been observed after large doses, 
wliile in other oases 2 grains have proved fatal. 

Chronic poisoning is very rare and dilhcult to diagnose. It has 
l>een observed in t 3 'pe-solters and is usually mistaken for plumbism. 
The pentasulphide is used in the nianiifaotiirc of rubber, and antimony 
salts are also used in glazing cheap granite ware, and in this way may 
contaminate food stored in them. Since antimony compounds have 
come into vogue in the treatment of tropical diseases, symptoms of 
chronic ])oisoning arc sometimes seen. These symptoms are loss of 
appetite, depression, headache, giddiness, antumia, confusion, drowsi- 
ness and dimness of vision. The patient complains of a feeling of 
suffocation or a feeling of spasm of the glottis, discomfort or pain in 
the region of the stomach, general weakness and exhaustion. Profuse 
diarrha*a may ensue and ulceration of the small intestines round the 
solitary follicles and Pe>er*s patches has been found. The blood pressure 
is low and the blood shows leukopamia and eosinophilia. There may 
be rapid loss of flesh, dvsuria, albuminuria, transient jaundice and 
paraplegia; pustular eruptions and sometimes collapse after extreme 
dvsi)utva have been observed from prolonged internal use of tartar 
omclic. 



CHAPTER XI 

THERAPEUTICS OF ANTIMONY COMPOUNDS 

The revival of the use of antimony is a triumph of rational 
therapeutics, for it was through reasoning from its chemical 
affinities that Cushney was ]e<l to try the remedy in protozoal 
diseases. Its ex]>ectoiaiit action is taken advantage of in acute 
bronchitis, in w'hich the secretion of bronchial mucus is 
insufficient, but it is of less value when the secreticm is 
abundant. Its use as a diaphoretic and in lespiratory diseases 
has noAV been entirely given u]). Tart'ir emetic has been re- 
coiiiraended in tul)erciilosis ; keratitis has been treated with 
injection of tartrates; injections of the tartrates have also been 
given ill ccrebro-spiiial fever. Antimony compounds have 
been advised instead of arsenic in the tieatment of certain skin 
diseases. Tartar emetic ointment has been tried locally but it 
is very irritant and its continued use has led to diffuse siil)- 
cutaneous abscesses and necrosis. This is due to the fact that 
the tartrate.^ are split up by the acid secretions, forming more 
irritant compounds. In leprosy injections of the tartrates are 
said to produce beneficial effects, 

Kala-azar or Visceral Leishmaniasis 

Before the introduction of intravenous injections of antimony 
compounds the disease ran a couise unaffected by treatment. 
Many remedies including large doses of ()iunine, vaccines, etc., 
were tried but proved useless. Whatever cures were produced 
were of a spontaneous nature and these have been estimated as 
high as 25 per cent. A concurrent attack of pneumonia or 
cancrum oris sometimes produces a cure. Injections of drugs, 
which produce leucocytosis, c.g., turpentine, occasionally gave 
good results. 

The treatment of kala-azar is now^ carried out with two 
classes of antimony preparations. 

Trivalent compounds. Patrick Manson originally suggested 
the use of antimony salts in kala-azar but Vianua (1913) 
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was the first to try intravenous injections of tartar emetic, 
and successfully treated American forms of cutaneous and 
mucocutaneous leishmaniasis. Di Cristina and Caronia (1915) 
used this salt and successfully treated visceral forms of leish- 
maniasis in children, prevalent on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, by intravenous injections of tartar emetic. In the same 
year Rogers and Muir took up the treatment of Indian kala-azar 
with this drug and confirmed the above results. Rogers at first 
used a 1 per cent, solution, but later he found that a 2 per cent, 
scdution was quite safe and more convenient. Solutions as strong 
as 5 i)er cent, can be given intravenously but they are apt 
to produce cough and retching, and it is not therefore advisable 
to use solutions stronger than 2 per cent. The solutions may 
be made in distilled water with or without the addition of 0.85 
l>cr cent, of sodium chloride. It is impoiiant to use freshly 
l)repared vSolutions, as moulds are ai^t to grow and produce 
toxins. vSolutions can however be kei)t for weeks if 0.25 
jvr cent, of carbolic acid is added at the time of preparation- 
injections were given every second or third day into the 
veins of the arm or into the jugular vein (in children), the doses 
being gradually increased from 2 to 5 c.cm, of a 2 per cent, 
solution, keeping a watch whether nausea and gastric symptoms 
develop. Uater, Knowles (1920) treated many cases in Assam, 
checking his results by spleen puncture and culture of the 
material for the presence of L. donovani. The effects were 
marvellous and after a few injections the fever subsided. In 
some cases rigors followed larger doses, but ceased after a time 
and the temperature remained at a low level or w^as normal ; 
the weight of the patient steadily increased and the 
spleen diminished in size. On puncture of the spleeh the 
number of parasites was found to be reduced; the blood 
showed a marked increase in leucocytes. The antimonyl tar- 
trates are dangerous if given in doses larger than the patient 
can bear ; the dose should be increased very gradually. 
Napier recommended for an average adult a primary dose of 2 
c.cm. of a 2 per cent, solution (0.04 gm. of the salt), 
increased on each occasion by 1 c.cm., up to a maximum of 
5 c.cm. (0.1 gm.) ; subsequently 5 c.cm. are given on each 
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occasion. For debilitated patients the initial dose should 
be 0.5 c.cni. increased by 0.5 c.cin. up to the maxiniuin of 
5 c.cin. For a child of 3 years it is advisable to beffin 
with 0.5 c.cni. making 2 c.cin. the maximuni single dose. For 
children of 12 the maximuni is 3.5 c.cni., the doses for inter- 
mediate ages being in proportion. The dose calculated 
according to pounds of body weight is proportionately larger 
in children than in adults. The injections are given on alternate 
days throughout the course; they should be given at least twice 
a week. A routine course of 30 iniections is given and a spleen 
or liver puncture is then done and 2 or 3 N.N.N. tubes inoculat- 
ed. If no flagellates develop, and the i>atient*s general condition 
and blood counts are sativSfactory, he is f'onsidered cured ; other- 
wise a further course of 10 to 15 injections is given and the 
puncture repeated. As a general rule it mav be staled that 
a inaximum dose of 60 grains (4 gin.) per iOO lbs. of body 
weight is necessary to produce a cure. This maximuni 
course can be modified according to the general iinprovemeiil 
in the condition of the iiaticnt, the chief factors to 1x> taken 
into consideration arc fever, the size of the liver and the 
spleen, and the blood picture. If the body weight has 
increased, the spleen is rediiced to the level of the costal arch 
or at least by 4 inches, the white cell count is above 6,000 
and the temperature is normal by the seventh injection, the 
full course of 4 gm. mav be modified to 30 injections 
(2.88 gm.). If the temperature falls to normal by the tenth 
injection, 35 injections should be given ; and if betw'een the tenth 
and sixteenth injection, 40 injections are necessary. If this pro- 
cedure is followed the cure rate is about 80 per cent. 

Tolerance is (juickly established, and then much larger 
doses can be given w^ith corresponding l>encficial therapeutic 
effects. In increasing the dosage, the development of toler- 
ance should be judged from the amount of fever, cough and 
nausea produced* These should not be allowed to be more 
than slight ; in fact, it may be laid down that nausea is 
an indication for not increasing the dose. The other im- 
portant considerations are the state of th^ pulse, lungs and 
bowels and in serious cases of disease where emaciation is 
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marked these should be ver>^ carefullyl examined. Heart failure 
is the most serious of all the symptoms and cardiac stimulants 
should be freely used if necessary. Intramuscular injections 
of 0.5 c.cni. to 1 c.cm. of adrenalin are useful in counterartiiiff 
the \'asodilalor effect and fall in blood pressure. If haemorrhagic 
lesions occur give calcium lactate, 10 grains three times a day 
or 5 to 10 c.cm. of a 10 per cent, solution of calciuin chloride 
intravenously. If (cdenia of the feet becomes evident the closes 
should be regulated uith utmost caution. The treatment is 
continued till the temperature becomes normal. The fever does 
not as a rule subside before ten injections have been given. 
Ill a few cases the lemiierature may fall after 3 or 4 injections ; 
ill others it may kee]) above normal till 40 injections have been 
given. A few cases show a slight rise of temperature after 
each injec'tion. Among kala-arar patients the complications 
usually met witli are diarrlnca, low blood pressure, broncho- 
inieiinionia and sloughing of the connective tissue in the form 
of caiicrum oris. Antimony salts if used injudicionsly, accen- 
tuate all these conditions, and tlierefore, great caution is 
necessary in their adiiii nisi ration in such cases. It is of the ut- 
most importance that when treatment is once ^started it should 
not be interrupted, flight diarrluca, (ccleiiia of the feet, bleed- 
ing from tile gdnis, traces of albumin in the urine are not con- 
traindications to treatment, in fact, they demand it. In some 
cases fever and rigors occur after the first injection. This is 
believed to lie due to the destruction of ]»arasites bv the com- 
pound, ns such reactions do not occur in ])atieiits who are not 
suffering from kala-azar, and they become less and less marked 
as the patients improve. 

For the next five years after the iiilroduclion of anti- 
monyl tartrates little further progress was made in the treat- 
ment of the disease in India, v^odiiim salts w’ere substituted 
for the potassium salts and a number of purified brands of 
the autimonyl tartrates suitable for intravenous injection were 
put on the market. The greater solubility of sodium antimony 
tartrate makes it possible to prepare a scale form of the salt. As 
the purity of the salt is essential for the preparation of the 
scale form, it gives the practitioner greater security. With scale 
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preparations the severe reactions met with in the early days 
of treatment were minimised. A larger iiiiniber of other anti- 
monyl tartrates were prepared but they proved to be no more 
efficacious than the antimonyl tartrates of sodium and potassium. 

Pentavalent or organic aromatic compounds. In the mean- 
time the firm of von Ileyden in Germany introduced 
tlie first- pentavalent aromatic compound of antimony, sodium 
para-acetyl-amiiio-jffieny] stibiate or ‘stibacetin^ ; this was 
tried in the treatment of kala-azar, w’illi promisinp^ results. 
Bralimachari (1922) followed up this work under the 
aus])ices of the Indian Research Fund Association and i)re- 
])ared a number of i)entavalent com]>onnds includinfr nrea- 
stibamine, which later proved to be therapeutically very effec- 
tive. The introduction of these pentavalent compounds of 
antimony was an important advance in the Ueatment of kala- 
azar and marked the .second idnasc in the treatment of leish- 
maniasis with antimonials. The advantages claimed for the 
pentavalent aromatic compounds according: to Najiier (192*/) 
are : — 

(1) These compounds are much less toxic, and can there- 
fore be administered in larger doses. The minimum lethal 
dose is 15 — 25 mgin. per kilo, in mice in the case of the Iri valent 
compounds, wdiereas it is 200 to 500 mgm. in the case of the 
pentavalent compounds. 

!2) The total amount of antimony which is necessary to 
effect a cure can be administered in a much smaller numlier 
of doses. About l(‘n doses of the pentavalent comi>onnds 
against thirty doses of sodium autiinony tartrate can be 
looked upon as the average number necessarv for an ordinary 
case. This reduction in the miniber of injections means a 
reduction in the time the patient is under treatment from two 
months to about three weeks, wdiich in its turn means that a 
greater percetilagc of the dispeiiMiry class of patients will com- 
plete a full coursi^ of treatment 

(3) Resistant cases which respond slowly wdien treated with 
the tartrates, improve rapidly with larger doses of antimony in 
the form of the less toxic pentavalent compounds. • 
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(4) Certain disagreeable vSyiiiptonis, such as coughing and 
severe joint ])ains, which are frequently associated with the 
tartrate treatment, do not occur when the peiitavaleiit coiii- 
poiinds are used- In a number of cases these symptoms are 
so severe that they necewssitate the reduction of the dosage to 
such an extent as to prolong the course of treatment almost 
indefinitely and reduce considerably the chances of an eventual 
cure. 

(5) The death rate amongst kala-azar patients under 
treatment lias becMi very markedly i educed since the introduc- 
tion of the pentavalcnt comi^ounds. One of the most frequent 
causes of death during the course of treatment, namely, pneu- 
monia, has been almost entirely eliminated. 

N<!i)ier (1924) reported a death rate of 14.4 i>or cent, in 
a series of 139 cases treated with sodium and ]>otassiuTn anti- 
1110113 ’^ tartrate. The same author (1926) found the death rate 
to be 4.2 per cent, in a series of 167 treated in the Carmichael 
Hospital for Tro])ical Diseases, with six diflerent peiitavalent 
compounds. 

The disadvantages of pentavalcnt compounds are coin- 
])aratively few’. The post-treatment jaundice is a little more 
frequently encountered, but it is not so serious as is the case 
with organic arseiiicals. Anaphylactoid symptoms may sud- 
denly appear tow’ards the end of the course of injections but 
these arc of a mild t 3 "nc. There is only one thing w^hich 
stands in favour of the antimonyl tartrates and that is the 
high cost of the pentavalent coini')ounds. Taking 3 gm. as 
the total dose necessary to effect a cure, the cost of curing a 
patient will be a few annas with tartrates against 6 — 8 rupees in 
case of the j)ental valent compounds. This statement >vas made 
in 1927; the ])resent i^rice of the pentavalent compounds is 
much lower. 

Dosage of pentavalent compounds. The initial dose sug- 
gested by the makers in the case of urea-stibamine (or stibiirea), 
and amino-stiburea is 0.05 gm., increased by 0.05 gm. 
at each injection up to 0.2 gm. Napier prefers to start 
with 0.1 gm. for the first dose, 0.2 for the second and 0.25 
for the subsequent injections. With stibosan and neostibosan 
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an initial do'-e of 0.2 ftiii. and subsequent doses of 0.3 gin. 
can be given* Children should be given smaller doses but 
they tolerate ])roiK)rtionately larger doses than a<lults. Infants 
of 18 nionths to 3 years of age will tolerate 0.1 gni., children 
of 6 years 0 15 gni. and children of ten years or over 0.2 gni. 
In Napier’s .series, nitli a total of 2.7 gin. of urea-stibainine 
and aiuinostiburea, the relapse rate was very low ; with von 
Heyden 693 an<l 69311, a total* of 3.35 gin, in 10 injections and 
2.3 gin. in 8 daily iniect’ons gave go<Kl results. 

Most of the c-'inpounds are supplied in sealed ampoules 
containing the dose lequired. The top of the ampoule is 
broken off and the contents are poured into a sterile test tube 
coniaining 3 c.cm. of sterile distilled water; not less than 
3 c.cm. slionld be used for 0.2 gm. of the drug. This is 
vsucked up in a sterilised syringe, and inje^led in the usual 
waj". If ainj'oules are not available the drug is weighed on a 
clean piece of paper. The solutions should be jirepared at 
the time of the injection whenever ])ossible, but they can be 
kept for a few hours. 

Urea-stibainine and homologues. There arc se\ eral bra: iV ot thi.s 
product on the market in India besides nrea-«itibaniine iBialniifichari) , 
*stil)urca*, 'urca-stiboP, 'stiburainiii', ha\c n ore or less the .saim‘ roiii- 
po.sition and action. Brahmachari calls it animoninni carbamino-slilvnii- 
late or nrea-p->tibanilate, but it has been shown Iw the author and his 
co-workers (1928) that it is not a compound but a loose combination of 
urea with para-amino-pheii} 1-stibinic acid. It w'as found that urea can be 
completeh separated fiom the componnd by repeated washing with alco- 
hol. Besides the vanalioii in the composition of different specimens on 
tlie market, even those prepared bv the same firm \ary enormously. The 
antimony content shows a variation from 20 to 43 per cent. Urea- 
stibamine is a brow'ii amorphous pow'dcr soluble in water forming a 
clear yellow solution. Its toxicitv is very low. The initial dose is 0.1 
gm. increased by 0 05 gni up to a inaxinuini oi 0,25 gm. given twice 
weekly. The patients (juickh develop toh*rance to the drug and its 
action ill restoring the normal Icucficyle count is rapid and ni(>sl bene- 
ficial. Brahmachari found that became negative on culture 34 

hours after a single injection in a number of cases and in 73 per cent, 
the blood became negative in 10 days. The average amount of the drug 
necessary for the cure of a case is 2 6 gm., the average Tinniber of 
injections is 10 to 12, and days of treatment 32 as compared with 30 
to 90 injections and a total period of nearly three months in the case of 
aiitimonvl tartrates. The author has successfully treated patients 
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sufferinp^ from knla-aznr with tlaily injections of urea-stihamine for 6 to 
8 clays, the first close beiii^? 0.25 gm., second 0.3, third and .subsequent 
doses 0.55, a total of 2.5 to 3.0 gm. being given according t<» the weight 
of the individual. The duration of treatment has thus been reduced to 
less than ten da 3 s. The earlier a case is treated the more effective 
the trt*atnieiit. It is especially useful in those cases resistant to 
tartrates. 

'file solution of the drug should not lie boiled and the solid drug 
should not be kept exposed to air. 

Stibosan or von Heyden 471. This compound is ehemic'ally incta- 
chlor-iMira-aeetylaminophen^O.slibiatc of sodinni. It is a light brown 
powder, non-hygrosc(>pic and docs not decompose in an ordinarj* corked 
bottle at rcKun temperature. It is readily soluble in distilled w'ater and 
forms a sterile solution which does not dei\.miw)se readily. Tt was first 
used b}’ Napier (1923) who gave it intravenously in 1 to 5 per cent, 
soliilioti; the largest dose given intravenously was 0.5 gm., but this 
prodiu'ed nausea and vomiting. The smallest dose which caused any 
symptoms was 0 2 gm. The .solution should be freshly prepared and 
shcnild not be heated. Generally 10 injections suliice to bring aliout a 
cure, beginning wdth 0.2 gm. for the first do.se and 0 3 gm. for subse- 
quent dose.s given on alternate da\.s. .Vn ex'ceptionally weak individual 
should be given a starting dose of not* more than 0 05 gm. ; children 
tolerate large doses and for a child of nine vears 0.2 gm. can be 
prescribed. The routine course is 11 to 15 injections given 2 to 3 times 
a week over a period of 3 to 4 weeks ; 3f to 4 gm. arc sufficient to effect 
a cure. In every case iiiiprovemeiii is uniform and rapid and most of the 
unpleasant symptoms associated with injections of tartrates are absent. 
Stibosan is a definite compound and thetefore it docs not vary in 
composition. Tt docs not decompose in the presence of air and it is not 
neccs.sary to open a capsule every time the drug has to be given. Tt 
is contra-indicated in case.s complicated with ascites but it can be given 
even if there is albumen in the urine, diarrlia^a and chest complications. 
Jaundice is a contra-indication to its use. 

Stlbamine glucoside or Neostam. It vvos prepared by Henry of 
the Wellcome Research Ivaboratory. Napier (1925) treated 10 cases witn 
this drug with good results. The compound is easily soluble in distilled 
water making a 4 per cent, solution and is injected intravenously in 
doses of 0.05 to 0.3 gm. An initial dose of 0.1 gm. and a maximum 
dose of 0.2 gm. are satisfactory dosage for patients of average weight* 
The injections are given on alternate days. Tlie total curative dose 38 
2 to 3 gm. 

Von Heyden 693 is diethylamine para-aminopheiiylstibinate. Napier 
tried neo-stil)Osan in a series of 61 cases without any deaths; fifty were 
cured, 2 failed to respond to treatment; the mean dose was 3.35 gni. 
per 100 lbs. body weight* It gave the lowest death rate and proved to 
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be superior to most of the peiitavaleiit compounds now used. Ten 
injections produce a complete cure, the total quantity required being 3 to 
4 gin. This is a stable compound and 1ms good keeping properties. 
The anaphylactoid symptoms as well as jaundice are less common with 
this drug. Tlicrc were iio disagreeable symptoms, with the exception of 
vomiting. 

Neostibosan or Bayer 693B of the same composition as above but 
prepared differently; it was introduced to avoid vomiting. Tlii^ com- 
pound forms an isotonic solution in 25 per cent, concentration and can 
be given effectively by the* ii'tramuM'iilar route; 0,3 qni. can be given 
by daily injection and 8 injections, /.c., a total of 2.4 gm. suffice to cure 
the disease. Tliere is entire absence t)f nausea and voniiting and the 
patients tolerate the maximum dose from the very first injection. 

Amino^stiburca. Chemicillv it is p-aminoj>benylstil)init acid com- 
bined with urea and glucose. The addition of glucose is said to add to 
the stability and to the diffusibility of the driu’^ This compound is 
quite effective against leishmaniasis. 'Hie tt>lal quantitv rt (luired to 
produce a cure was 3.35 gm. per 100 lbs., that is, about the same as 
other pcntavalent aromatic compounds. 

Relative value of pentavalent compounds in the treatment 
of kala-azar. The .sterilising dose per kilo, body weight of 
patients according to (ircig and Kniulu (1925) works out to be 
0.054 and 0.06 gm. for iirea-stibamine and stibosaii resi)ectively; 
the curative value is about the same. Tlie number of injections 
in the case of all pentavalent compounds was nearly ecjual but 
was lowest with neostibosan. The average number of injections 
before the fever siil)sidcd was as follows: — Stibosan (No. 471) 
5.6, satibamin glucoside 5.4; urea-slibamine 5.1; neo-stibosan 
(No. 693) 4.57 ; aiiiinostibiirea 4.48. vStibosan and iieosti- 
bOvSaii are the most stable compounds. Neostibosan is the 
most inocuoiis and jjiodiices a cure in the shortest period ; 
it gives the lowest death rate during treatment. Patients can 
now be cpred with a routine treatment of eight daily injec- 
tions of 0.3 gm. of iicosti1)osan. 

The course of the disease under treatment. The fever 
usually subsides after the fifth injection, or even earlier but 
it may persist for a fortnight or more. In most cases the 
downward tendency of the temperature is immediately apparent, 
in some cases the temperature remains at about lOO^F through- 
out the course of injections, only coming to normal when the 
conm is discontinued. In some patients a reactionary rise 
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after eacli injection ivS observed. A sudden ^hai'i) reaction means 
that the dose has been ti)o big. 

The general condition of the patient begins to improve 
soon after the injections are started; the weight may decrease 
slightly at first but then rajndlv increases during the course. 
The hair ceases to fall out and regains its normal lustre; the 
appetite improves and there is a sense of well-being. In 
women menstruation usually begins when the course of treat- 
ment is ended. The spleen diminishes rapidly in size and in 
most cases disaiipcars below’ the costal margin at the conclu- 
sion of the treatment* In some patients the effect on the 
spleen is slower and in others it is only appreciable when the 
course of injections is nearing com]>letion. The behaviour of 
the spleen is dependent on its consistency ; wlien it is fibrous and 
hard, diminution beyond a certain limit is not possible. The 
liver seldom show’s anv Itriidcncy to deciease until after the 
injections have been completed. 

The blood ])iclurc improves rapidly and by the lime the 
course is completed the leucocyte count is normal or may even 
indicate kucocytosis; there is a noticeable increase in the 
eosinophilcs ; the erythrocyte count also sliow^s an increase. 

No dose, however large, can he guaranteed to produce a 
100 per cent, cure rate. A spleen or liver puncture gives the 
best indication of cure but it should be rememl^ered that the 
effect of antimony continues for some time after the last injec- 
tion. This is shown by the fact that patients wdio show 
Leishmaii-donovan bodies on spleen or liver puncture become 
entirely negative some w’eeks later. The best plan is to- give a 
full course of injections and if there is a relapse a more intensive 
second course should be started. 

Relapses. If the full amount of the drug has been given re- 
lapses are not very commo’n; they are only frequent after 
insufficient treatment. There is no evidence to show' that 
patients who have had previous injections of antimony require 
much bigger doses to eradicate the disease in the event of a 
relapse, but the disease in some cases is much more resistant and 
these require larger doses. When a relapse occurs the patient 
should be given a much more thorough course of treatment. A 
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cleliiiite eiilarjeeinent of the spleen usually accompanies a real 
rclaj).se as distinguisliecl from other forms of fever. In re- 
la])ses after antinioiiyl tartrates one of the pentavalent coni- 
l^ounds should be tried* 

Antimony fastness of leishmauia. It has already been 
stated that trvpaiiosoiiies may be rendered resistant to antimony 
though not t(^ tile same exent as to arsenic. The same possi- 
liility exists in relation to the treatment of kala-azar. It is 
recommended that the doses of the antimony compounds 
should be increased and intervals between injections made 
longer when this condition is develoi)ed. 

Antimony in pregnancy. Antimonv compounds in thera- 
l>eu*^ic doses have no marked effects on the gravid uterus. 
Treatment therefore should not be withheld in any stage of 
jiregnancy. Many pregnant women treatei’ with antimony 
go on to full term and give birth to healthy children. 

The evidence of cure. The best e\'idence of cure is the 
absence of all symptoms of the disease during at least six 
months following the course of tieatment. It has l)cen show’ii 
that even though cultures from the spleen and liver puncture 
are i)ositive wrecks or months after the completion of treatment 
the patient may still attain a cure. 

A number of tests introduced recently for the diagnosis 
of kala-azar may be emidoyed as evidence that cure has been 
eflected. 

1. Napier’s aldehyde reaction. This test consists of 
adding one drop of 40 per cent, formaldehyde to 1.0 c.cm. of 
serum in a test lube The mixture is then shaken and 
allowed to stand at room leni])eraturc. Within 3 to 20 
minutes the serum becomes absolutely solid and opaque. This 
test is positive in 83.5 per cent, of cases. When the patient 
is cured this test becomes negative. 

2. Chopra's antimony test (Serum test). Whole serum 
and serum' diluted 1 in 10 wdth distilled w’ater are put in mini- 
ature test tubes (2^ to 3 inches long made by sealing one end 
of a piece of glass tubing 4 to 5 min. in diameter) with 
a capillary pipette. A 4 per cent, solution of urea-stibamine 
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made with distilled water is then slowly run along the side 
of the tubes. A hea\’y coarsely -flocculent i)reciintate forms 
when the antimony solution comes in contact with the serum. 
Tartar emetic docs not give this reaction but stibosan does. 
Dining treatment with pentavalent antiiiionv compounds the 
test becomes uncertain at first and then, after the full course 
of treatment, it is negative. In very early cases 1 in 10 dilu- 
tion of the serum may give negative results and whole serum 
should be emi)!oycd. A correct diagnosis can lie made by 
this lest in 88 2 per cent, of cases as compared with 83.5 per 
cent, of the aldehyde test. 

Finger prick blood test. A drop of blood from the cleaned 
finger is received into a small test tube (3/8 inch internal 
diameter and 2 inches long) containing 0.25 c.cni. of a 2 per 
cent, solution of potassium oxalate. The cor]niscles are 
allowed to settle down and the test is ]>erformed with the 
sui^ernatcnt fluid. A 4 per cent, solution of urca-stibamine 
is added in exactly the same way .as in the serum test. A 
flocculent preciintatc means a jiositive test. The reading 
should be taken from 5 to 10 minutes after mixing the 
solution. A positive tc.st is obtained in 86.4 per cent, of cases. 
Both these tests become negative when the patient is cured. 

(3) Lloyd and Paul's test. In normal serum there 
is on the average 0.16 gm. of euglobulin per 100 c.cin. of serum 
or approximately 5 per cent, of total globulin ; in well-established 
cases of kala-azar it is 1.5 to 2.5 gm. i>er 100 c.cm., i.e., 40 to 
60 per cent, of the total globulin. Idoyd, Napier and Paul ap- 
plied the method of iirotein graphs to estimate the cure of kala- 
azar after treatment with antimony compounds. The protein 
fraction estimations are made by the refractomctric metluxl 
described by Robertson (1924). There is a steady ascent of the 
l)seudo-globiilin and a steady descent of euglobulin, and finally 
euglobulin attains the normal figure ol a])]>roxiniaiely 0.16 
gm. per 100 c.cm. of serum wdicii there is complete cure. The 
graphs give an index of the condition of the disease. It is 
suggested that high globulin content of serum in kala-azar is 
an immunity resi)onse and such cases react to trealniciit 
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rapidly, while tlie low protein type of case ith a weak aldehyde 
test represents the opposite condition. 

(4) Chopra and Choudhury’s test. By noting the 
time of gelation with formalin of the sera from the blood of 
kala-azar patients, it is possible to indicate in a general way, 
the progress towards cure. Information regarding progress 
towards cure may be said to be satisfactory, if the time of gela- 
tion is more than half an hour. If however the time of gelation 
before treatment is known, and this can be easily determined 
from an aldehyde test, the corresponding increase of the lime 
of gel formation also gives useful information. 

Antimony in Other Affections 

Syphilis. Niesser was the first to suggest the employment of anti- 
mony compounds in the Ircalmeut of syphilis. Monktyg can be 
rendered itiiinune by injecting organic conipoui ^^* of antimony but 
metallic antimony and aiitiinonyl tartrates of sodium and potassium ore 
less effective. The curative effects of antimony pn^parations in s^’philia 
in rabbits has been studied. After tartar emetic in doses of 0.0 1 gtu. 
per kilo, intravenously, the lesions showed only non-motilc spiroclutlcs 
the following day, but active organisms were again found on the third 
day. On the whole, it appears that antimony possesses but a feeble 
toxic action against the spirochades. Syphilis in man has been treated 
with injections of tartar emetic (1 in 1,000) and although it ini])r<we» 
certain manifestations, it does not appear to have any marked ellect 
on the i)rogress of the disease. 

Frambdisia. Inif'clioiis of antimony! tartrates have been tried 
in 3 a\vs, but there was no marked effect even after 8 to 10 injections 

Malaria. Uot>ers originally siigvested the use of antimonyl tartrates 
in the treatment of malaria It was at first thought that injections of 
these compounds destroyed tlie asexual parasites as well ds the sexual 
forms w'liich w'ere unatfected hv quinine. Further work showed that 
the tartrates or the organic comiiounds have little or no action on the 
malarial parasites. 

Granuloma inguinuale is a disease endemic in many tropical 
countries. It was thought to be produced by an organism which was 
first described by Donovan, and believed by some to be a protozoon and 
which recent work has demonstrated to bo a non-motile capsulatcd 
hacterii;m of tlie rhinoscleroma group called ralymntatobacterimn ffran- 
uUmaiis. This organism however has not been definitely proved to 
be the cause of the disease. Injecticms of antimonyl tartrates as well 
as thio^lytxillate of antimony have given good results in this condition. 

Antimony In helmlntlilo Infections (see Helminthic Diseases). 
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Rat-bite fever. Injections of stibosau have been tried in this condi- 
tion nith l>cncficial effect. Neither tartar emetic nor stibenyl produces 
any effect. 

Trypanosomiasis. Aiitiinonyl tartrates have a remarkable effect in 
diseases pro(hioe<l by trypano^mies in animals. It was found that 1 
iiiijrni. of antimony caused immediato disappearance of the parasites in 
rats wei>*hinjT 200 j^m. Pliimiier and Thomson (1908) noticed the 
slerilisinjf effects of potassium and sodium antimonyl tartrates in 
laboralor}’- nniirals infected ^^itll 7’. brncci, and T. evatisi. Rats in- 
oculated with Havana died in an axera^c time of 5 to 6 days; if on the 
fourth day, when the ))lood was full of parasites, 5 mgin. of tarUr emetic 
were injected subcutaneously the parasites were killed, the rats usual- 
ly si*r\i\ed and some recovered completely ; relapses, however, not 
infreriuemly occurred. Arsenic and some aniline dyes produce the satne 
tvpe of effect blit arc inferior to antimony compounds in this respect. 
Triainide of antimony thioglycollic acid was found to be quite effective 
against T. hntcei, 1\ evansi, and T. cquiperdvni in rats, dogs and 
rabbits. Antimony triami<le in ik) per cent, suspensioni in oil was tried 
intrainusculnrly with success in trypanosome infections, including 
T. j^atjibicnsf; a large number of other antimonv conipoumls were also 
tried in the treatment of this infection in animals and rapid disappear- 
ance of the parasites after intravenous injections, w'os observed. The 
effects were so rapid that there api)ears to l>e little doubt that the try- 
panocidal action is due to antimony and not to the formation of 
antilx>dies. No evidence of agglutination or phagocytosis has been 
found; the parasites arc first rendered incapable of multiplication and 
then rapidly die. The Irivaletil compounds are much more effective in 
this respect than pentavaleiit compounds. Nothing is known regarding 
the inimunological factors in relation to the trypanocidal activity of the 
antimonyl compounds, but Kolmcr is of opinion that in animals 
successfully treated, a period of inmiuiiitv folloxvs. 

AnliiiKMiy coniiiounds were first tried in the treatment of 
liuman trypanosomiasis many years ago. Borden (1910) success- 
fully treated sleeping sickness in the Congo with injections 
of tartar emetic. Kerandel snccessfull^v treated himself with 
injections of tartar emetic after failing with atoxyl. Owing 
to the chroiiicity of the disease, and the great tendency to 
relapse after long intervjils of absence of the parasites 
from the peripheral circulation, it is very difficult to draw 
any conclusion regarding the curative effects of the drug. The 
successful treatment of trypanosomiasis entails strict controT 
over the patient, possibly for two years. Moreover, the stage 
29 
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at which the treatment is adopted is an important factor to be 
taken into consideration. If the cerebrosinnal system is affected 
no form of treatment will check the almost inevitable 
steady progress towards a fatal termination. Another difficulty 
is that the treatment has to l>e [protracted because as much as 
500 grains of tartar emetic are required to destroy the trypano- 
somes. The administration of such large quantities may take 
a year or more, and this affords the parasite the opportunity of 
permanently damaging the nervous tissues. Intravenous injec- 
tions of antimoiiyl tartrates of potassium and sodium are un- 
doubtedly w orthy of trial in this disease ; the pentavalent 
aromatic compounds of antimony have not proved effective in 
this condition. Preparations containing azo-dyes and antimony 
have been tested on laboratory animals but results are not 
encouraging. 

Dermal and muco-cutaneous leishmaniasis. Under this 
heading arc included oriental sore and generalised dermal leish- 
maniasis, lx)th of which occur in India, and the niuco-cutaneous 
form or espundia which occurs in vSouth America. The parasites 
responsible for these conditions arc culturally and morphologi- 
cally indistinguishable from those of kala-azar. Oriental sore is 
produced by L. tropica, the organism occurring in the thickened 
edges of the sore. The distribution of oriental sore is in marked 
contrast to that of kala-azar, as the former occurs only in north- 
w'estern [parts of India, ^lesojpotamia, and Asia-minor where kala- 
azar is not met witli. Ulcerative conditions commonly occur 
.in dogs ill the endemic aieas of oriental sore, in Tehran, Algiers, 
Aleppo, etc. Chronic cutaneous leishmaniasis can be [produced 
by inoculating mice on their tails with a few' drops of L. tropica 
cultures. P, papatasii is probably the carrier and those flies fed 
on sores become infected. Direct inoculation at the time of 
biting rather than the ccputaminative method through parasites 
in the flies’ excreta, produces infection. Espundia has a tvide 
distribution in the tropical portions of vSouth America. The 
transmission has not been worked out but P, luizi is suspected. 
The ulceration occurs in oro-[pharyngeal mucosa with extensive 
involvement of the nose and throat ; inatiy cases resemble 
•oriental sore. For the dermal infection, which is a sequel of 
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kala-azar, intravenous injection of antimony compounds is 
considei'ed by Napier (1927) to he the only treatdiient and 
cases in which there was no previous history of kala-azar 
cleared up rapidly, usually about ten injections being necessary. 
The cases which have been previously treated for kala-azar are 
much more resistant and even 5 gm. of stibosan may have 
no effect. 

Oriental sore may heal in 6 to 18 months without treatment 
and intravenous injections of tartar emetic are regarded as a 
drastic i)rocedure. If antimony is used the line of treatment 
is the same as in kala-azar, 10 to 20 injections making 
a total of 2 to 3 gm. of tartar emetic suffice in most 
cases. Pcntavaleiit compounds of antimony have also been 
used with good results. X-rays and antimosan have been 
considered b}" some to )yc very effective. A 2 i)er cent, 
ointment of tartar emetic in paraffin and ionization with such 
ions as zinc, iodine, etc., carbon dioxide snow, methylene-blue 
ointment, strong solutions of zinc sulphate, i)owdercd potassium 
permanganate have l)cen administered and are sometimes 
successful. 

Besides antimony other drugs have also been tried in L. 
irol^ica infection. It has been shown that berberine sulphate 
in dilutions of 1 in 80,0(X) inhibits the growths of L. tropica 
and L. donovani, wdiile quinine and emetine in 1 in 1,000 dilu- 
tion have little or no action. One-third of a grain (0.02 gm.) 
dissolved in 1.5 c.cm. of distilled water is injected round the 
base of the sore. Injections arc given at weekly intervals and 
solutions must be freshly prepared; after injection a dressing 
of hypertonic salt solution is applied. Healing takes place in 5 
to 14 days as compared w'ith 18 days of tartar emetic treatment. 
Not more than one or tw'o sores should be treated at one time. 
Emetine hydrochloride injected locally around the edge of the 
sore produces healing. Doses of 0.15 grains (0.01 gm.) are 
given to start w^ith, increased 5 to 10 times according to the size 
of the sore, and healing takes place in 15 to 30 days. Tw^enty 
minims of a 5 ]>er cent, solution injected into the edges make 
the sores well defined in 3 to 4 days and healing takes place in 
a short time. 
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The inuco-cutaiieoiis form is more resistant to antimony than 
infections with L. donovani. Injections of Martindale's oxide 
of antimon 3 r, trioxide of antimony as a local application, oint- 
ments of stibenyl and stibosan, have all been used with frood 
results. Fouadiii intramuscularly is said to heal the lesions 
rapidly. For adults the doses recommended are 1,5 to 3.5 c.cm. 
for the first 2 injections, subsequently 5 c.cm. There is no 
local pain or reaction, 20 to 30 injections may have to be given. 
Eighty per cent, solution of lactic acid has been found by some 
to be superior to aiitinn)ny injections. Stovarsol, Bayer 205, 
antiinosau, iodol)ismuthate of quinine, amino-arseno-phenol have 
been tried with varying degrees of success, but no specific treat- 
ment has been discovered. 

Modes of Administration 

By the skin. A five to ten i>er cent, ointment of metallic 
antimony in laiioline base was recommended in the treatment of 
leishmaniasis, one drachm ]»cing rubbed over the abdomen 
every second or third day. It lias no appreciable effect on the 
couivSe of the disease. Oriental sores liave been successfully 
treated with a 2 per cebt. ointment of tartar emetic, the 
ai>i)licatioii being made at night. The irritant action of tarta.' 
emetic when applied to the skin in the fr)rm of an ointment 
is due to its being broken up by the acid formed by decom- 
position of the sweat. If sodium bicarbonate is added to the 
ointment the irritating effects are considerably reduced. 

By mouth and per rectum. The antimony salts are 
not suited for administration by the mouth except in very 
miuutc <]uantities. Their irritant action gives rise to emesis 
and they are not easih- absorbed from the alimentary canal. 
Before the discovery of the pentavalent organic compounds, intra- 
venous injections were supplemented by oral aclministratioii of 
tartar emetic but it was not well lx>rne. This route cannot lx? 
adopted when it is necessary to introduce large amounts into the 
lx)dy as in cases of protozoal diseases. 

Rectal injections of tartar emetic, iirea-stibaniine, etc., 
have been tried ; the former salt is too irritating and causes 
much pain and discomfort. The latter is not so irritating but 
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the quantity absorbed by this route is too small to produce 
a concentration in the blood lethal for leishmania. 

Subcutaneous and intramuscular methods. Subcutaneous 
injections always produce cellulitis and abscess formation. 

Intramuscular injections even of the double salts are very 
irritating, not only is severe pain produced but extensive 
necrosis of tissues at the site of injection occurs. Attempts 
have been made to discover preparations which can l)e given 
this way without harmful efTects. Martiiidale's solution of the 
oxide in glycerine and water gave vaiiablc results. Colloidal 
sulphide of antimony in suspension, hyperacid antimonyl 
tartrate, urea-stibamine, and stibacetin, have been tried intra- 
muscularly. Although they do not produce much paii], absorp- 
tion of antimony is irregular and is not sufficiently large to 
produce a concentration in the blood, lethal to the parasites. 
Such compounds as antimosan, fouadin, stibosan and neostibosaii 
administered by the intramuscular route are said to be quite 
effective. The advantages of this method are that, as compared 
with the intravenous route, little skill is required ; besides, in 
very young children it is sometimes impossible to get at the 
veins cml>eddcd in the subcutaneous tissue. 

Intravenous route. The intravenous method of administra- 
tion is the only method by which uniform success can be claimed 
and most of the antimony compounds can be introduced direct 
into the blood stream with safety. The only objection is that it 
re(iuires special technical skill, but that can be easily attained 
with a little practice. It has been asserted that intravenous 
injections are painful, and some have gone so far as to say that 
they are dangerous and that one is not justified in using this 
method, especially in mild diseases like oriental sore. Experi- 
ence has, however, amply proved that the danger is slight if 
proper care is taken as regards technique and regulation of 
dosage of these compounds. The technique of intravenous in- 
jection is described in the chapter on intravenous therapy. 
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COMPOUNDS OF ANTIMONY 

Like many metals aiitiniony forms two series of compounds, itS- 
valeiicy varying from Ifirec to live. 

Antimony comixmnds nia> be classified as (1) Inorganic salts. (2) 
Organic salts, c.g., antimoiul tartrates are trivalent compounds. (3) 
Organic coiiipouiids. — (a) Trivalent, these are unstable, (b) Peiita- 
valent, these are stable and are commonly used. 

Chemotherapy of antimony compounds, rhleuhuth and his col- 
leagues (1925) tested anlinionv compounds on mice infected with 
demrine, intraperitoncal injections of the ctwn pounds being made on 
the third day after infection. 'J‘hey tested two groups of antimony 
compounds, and their results, based on one injection in each case, are 
as follows : — 

(1) The first series constitute the phcnvl stibinic acid derivatives 
which are Ihcrapciiticallv active and in which antimony is united 
directly to carbon. Drugs belonging to this group arc stibeiiyl and 
stibosan. In this scries antimony is pentavalent. 

(2) In the emetic series antimony is linked to oxygen and only 
through oxygen to the carbon. In these compounds antimony is tri- 
valent; anlimosan is a member of this group. 

In the first scries it is recogiii.scd that variation in the toxicity 
and tlierapeutic activity is possible b> substitution of one or more of 
the hydrogen atoms in position 2 and 6 in the ring, by other atoms 
or groups .-jUcIi as chlorine (Cl) or amino (NII^) or hydroxyl (OH) 
grou})s. Comparatividv slight change^- in the structure of these com- 
pounds produce (onsiderahle ditfercnces in their toxicity and thera- 
■ peutic action. Tor cxaiuide, substitution of a chlorine for a hydrogen 
atom in position 3 changes slihenyl into vStibosan while l>y increasing 
tihe toxicity (^I.L.D. 5 instead of 12 mgiii.) the curative power is also 
increased, the dfKSe usuallv being 2 mgm. in the place of 5 mgm. 

The replacement of the acetyl-aniino-group of stihenyl by chlorine 
increases, on the contrary, the toxicity and at the same lime destroys 
its trypanocidal action. In the emetic series there are three com- 
ponents, the base ])otassiuin, the active element antimony and the acid 
radicle, tartaric acid. All these components can be and have been 
varied and in general it has been .supposed that no matter hmv the 
base and the acid radicles arc varied, the toxicity and therapeutic 
activity are determined solely by the amount of antimony present, 
though when potassitim is replaced by a tlienpeuiically active base 
such as quinine, there may be additional activity due to the quinine. 
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It is pointed out that by making the acid radicle a catechol (1-2 
dihydroxy-l)enzene) derivative, definite variation in the action of the 
antimony becomes possible without further changes in the comstitu- 
tioii of the molecule. In addition the pioducts are vStable to alkali and 
can be injected intramuscularly as well as intravenously. Anti- 
inosaii pnxluced in this way has an M.Iv.D. of 8 nigra., 1 ingm. 
causes the disappearance of trypanosomes from douriiie-infected mice 
in three hours but they return in 10 to 15 days; an initial dose of 
2 ingm. causes their disaijpearance without return. Tartar emetic 
was found to have an JNI.L.D. of 0.8 to 1.0 nigm. Trvpanosonies dis- 
appear after a dose of 0.5 mgra. but return in from 18 to 20 days, 
and WMth one cxce|)tion it was not found possible to ensure their 
complete disappearance. Antimosaii has been tried clinically but 
is found to be less effective than stibosan in kala-azar though good 
results have been obtained in multiple sclerosis. 

1. The inorganic compounds. Only a few of these arc used in 

therapeutics. Two sulphides of antimoin arc well known, the black 
suliihide or trisulphidc Sb,5>,^ and the golden sulphide Sb^S,. Antimony 
sulphiiratiini is a mixture of various sul[diidcs and omcUs and is an 
orange-red powder; the dose is 1 — 2 grains. Antimoiu forms 3 oxides, (1) 
antimony trioxide Antimony tetroxide vSb.,()j and (3) Antimony 

pentoxide Sb.,0 . .\ntimoU\ oxide Sb,<)^.is a heavy w’hite i owder and 
is Used in solution in gl>rerine. ^letallic aiiiimoiiv in a fine state of 
subdivision as an impalpable powaler, colk»idal antimony and antimony 
sulphide in a colloidal state have been used by intramusclav injections 
ill leishmaniasis and other protozoal affections, but llieir therapeutic 
action is not marked. A 5 per cent, ointment of j>owdered metallic 
antimony has been prepare<l and used. 

2. The organic salts or the trivalent compounds. Of these anti- 
moniuni tartratum or ‘tartar emetic*, which was discovered in 1631, is 
well known ; sodium antimony tartrate is also an old compound. The 
dose is 1 to 2 grains intravenously usually in 1 or 2 per cent, solu- 
tion. llypodcniiically they are lioth v^ery irritating. Poiassium anti- 
monyl tartrate (KfShOlCjTI^O^lgllgO occurs in crystals and is 
soluble in 17 iiarts of cold water but it is almost insoluble in alco- 
hol. It contains 36.17 per cent, of antimony as compared with 38.01 
per cent, which is contained in sodium antinumv tartrate and 36.51 
per cent, in the ammonium aiitiinon}" tartrate. 

Sodium antimonyl tartrate w'as originally tried hy Thomson, who 
was struck hy its effect on trv^panosomes. Rogers* exiieriments on 
pigeons and rabbits showed that the sodium salt is less toxic than 
tartar emetic and also the loc'al irritant effects are less marked. 
The properties, therapeutic and other effects of this compound are 
the same as ‘tartar emetic*. It is also known by the name of ‘stibinol*. 
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A .11 alkaline solution of sodium antimony tartrate known under the 
name of ‘neostibiiiol’, is said to be less toxic but equally efficient. 

Antimony aniline tartrate occurs in white crystals and is soluble 
in 7 parts of water. It is claimed to have a low toxicity after hypo- 
dermic injections and is said to possess a considerable activity ac;aiiisl 
trypano.^omes. vSulphoform or tryplienyl-antimonii-sulphide has been used 
in skin diseases, antimony tliioglycollainide and antimony sodium tliio- 
glycollatc have been ])rcparcd and have proved effective against experi- 
im.ntal trypanosomiasis in rats, dogs and rabbit ^ 

3. Aromatic compounds of antimony, (a) Tiivalciit. A large 
iiiiinl>er of antimony analogues of tbe organic arsenicals h.i\<- bt eii 
prepared. The trivaleiit compounds, i.c., the analogue^ of salvar^'an, 
are not only difHcul to i)reparc, hut also arc less stable and not easy to 
juirify. None of them fuh'd anv of the coiulitioiit, neccssar> for an etVi- 
ciciit Irypauocide. These are : firstly, the compound must be non-irritant 
and capable of forming a perfect solution at the temperature of the b»Kly 
and at the alkalinity of the tissues; secondly, it should act a> a parasiti- 
cide quickly, so that there is not sufficient I ini' Uft tolerance to be 
developed ; and thirdly, wdieu Uie parasites ha\e once been exjudled 
from the blood there should be no recurrence in the majority of cases. 
None of these compounds have been found to satisfy these conditions. 

ib) Pcntavalcnt. The origin of the aromatic antimonials is due to 
the work of Michaelis and Reese whose investigations led to the pre- 
paration of triarylstibincs. kater, Grignard*s reaction gave rist‘ to the 
preparation of tripliciiyl-stibamines. The present developnient of the 
org^anic antimony derivatives is, however, mostly due to the work done 
by Professor Schmidt of Chemische Fabrik von Ileyden who discovered 
the process of introducing into the aromatic nucleus the aiitimoiiial 
group, through the agency of the diazo-rcaction. Great impetus was 
thu-. given to the synthesis of aromatic aiitiinonial drugs and most of 
the antimony analogues of tbe aromatic arsenical drugs such as atoxyl, 
.salvarsan, etc,, were prepared. From aniline by diazo-syiilhesis it w^as 
quite easy to prepare phenyl-stibinic acid end then iiara-aniino-phenyl* 
stibinic acid (p-stibanilic acid), wdiich is the antimony analogue of ]>- 
arsanilic acid. Its sodium salt, sodium para-ami n^i-phenyl-stibinatc {or 
sodium-stibanilate) is the antimony analogue of the arsenical compound 
known as *atoxyP or ‘arsamin* (sodium p-arsaniUtc). This compound 
was later given the name of siihaminc by ISrahmachari from its analogy 
to the corresponding salt of arsenic which is called arsamin, A deri- 
vative of this, sodium ncelyl-p-amino-phenyJ stibiimte, w^as called 'sti- 
lacetin which was one of the earlier members of the aromatic series to 
be used in tbe treatment of leishmaniasis under the name of stibenvl. 
This nmipoutid is soluble in water, it is stable and does not irritate the 
^sues to the same extent as do same of the organic antimony com- 
pounds, so that It can he given intravenously as well as intramuscularly. 
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Unfortunately, however, it has not proved of any great therajjeutic 
\alne in kala-a/ar in this country. 

The sodium salt of p-amiuo-phenyl-stibiuic acid, or sodium p-amino- 
X^lienyl-stibinate (stibamine of Brahmaeharl) is also a soluble compound 
which, though therapeiilically active, is unfortunately not very stable. 
Its therapeutic application is therefore limited. Bralimachari (1925j 
prepared the carbomide derivative of p-aniiiio-pheiiyl stibinic acid by 
wanning i)-amiiio-phcnyl-btibinic acid suspension in water atul urea 
until the acid is almost dissolved ; this is concentrated on a water- 
l)nlh and the suit is precipitated by the addition of alcohol. 
The resultant substance, urea stibaiiihite or ammonium carbaniino- 
stibaiiilale, was called ‘urea-stibamine.' This substance is a pentav.dent 
compound of antimoiiv and Brahinachari believes it to be a substituted 
urea and not a urea salt of stibinic acid. The constitutional formula 
gi\cn bv Bralmiachari has however been doubled and criticised. This 
tomponiul has also been prepared and sold under the name of 
sliburea, urea-slilx)l, stibiiramin. 

The combination of urea with p-amino-phcnyl-stibinic acid renders 
the latter compound more stable and soluble fp-amino-jdicnyl. stibinic 
acid is not soluble) and at the same time, it is more efficacious therapeu- 
tical! v. It is a well-known fact that when (juinine is combined wdth 
urea, its solubility and diffusibility are considerably increased, and the 
resultant conipomid is able to j^ciietrate better into the tissues; its 
local anaesthetic action is also much enhanced. Similarly, l)fctler pene- 
trability of these compounds probably accounts for the superior 
therapeutic results ol)laiiicd by Iheni as compared with the previous 
compounds. 

Von ITeyden a few years ago, introduced a compound, metachloro- 
para-acctybamino-phenyl-stihinatc of sodium (chloro-stibacelin or von 
Ilcydcn 471) under the trade nonie of ‘.'>til)o&aii*. The same firm later 
introduced tw'o other compouml*? diethylamine-para-amino-phenyl- 
stibinate (von Tleydon 698) and neostibo.->aii (von Heyden 698 E). 
Both these compounds were tried bv Napier fl923 and 1927) and gave 
very good results in the treatment of kala-a7.ar. They are much more 
efficacious than some of the earlier organic aromatic compounds of 
antimony such as stibenyl and are at least as effective, if not more, 
than urea-stibamine. 

Stibamine has also been combined with glucose and a preparation 
'stibamine glu coside’ also known as 'neostam' is on the market. A. 
number of other organic antimony compounds are available and some 
of them have 1)cen tried with success in the treatment of kala-azar. 
One of these compounds is p-amino-phenyl-stibinic acid combined with 
urea and glucose, which has l)een prepared by a Calcutta firm and 
sold under the trade name of 'amino-stiburea*. Most of the antimony 
compounds in use at present are not very stable in the ait, even in a 
solid condition and in solution some of them change very rapidly. 
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The following table briefly gives the modes of administration and 
therapeutic effects of various pentavaleut compounds of antimony. 


Pentavalent Componnds of Antimony 


Nature of compound. 

Trade name. 

Makers. 

Remarks. 

Salts of para-amino 
phenyl-stibinic acid. 

Sodium p-amino-phenyl- 
stibinate or sodium 
stibanilatc. 

*Stibamine’ 

j 

von Heyden. 

1 

Not stable and 
therefore not 
used. 

Diethylamine p a r a- 

amino-phenyl-stibi- 
nate. 

No 693 & 

693 B. Neo- 
stibosan. 

von Heyden. 
Bayer Meister 
j Lucius. 

Very effective 
in kala>azar. 

Derivatives obtained by 
substitutions in the 
arnino-groups of pnra- 
ami no> phenyl s t i b i n i c 
acid. 

Urea-stibamine 

Stiburea. 

Urea-stibol* 

1 

Bralmiai.hari. 

^An effective re- 
! medy against 

1 kala-azar. 

Urea combined with p- 
amino-phenyl stibinic 
acid (ammonium para- 
carbam yl - amino- 
phenyl stibinate.) ^ 

Stiburamine. 

B.C.P.W. 

1 

1 

Acetyl-p-amino-p h e n y 1 
stibinate of sodium. 

Nitrogen glucosidc of ' 
sodium p-amino-phe- 
nyl'Stibinate. 

Para-ainirio-phenyl-slibi- 
nic acid combined with 
urea and glucose. 

Stibenyl. 

Stibacetin. 

Stibamine 

glucoside. 

Ncostam. 

Aminostiburea 

von Heyden 
Burroughs 
Wellcome 
&Co. 

Union Drug 
Co., Calcutta. 

Tried in kala- 
azar but less 
satisfactory. 

Derivatives obtained by^ 
substitutions in the 
benzene nucleus of. 
par a^amino-phcnylsti'i 
binic or paro-acetyli 
amino phenyl stibinic 
acid. 

Me ta-chlor-para-acetyl- 
amino-phenyl stibinate 

1 

No. 471 
Stibosan. 

von Heyden. 

Effective, but 
now superse- 
ded by Nco- 
stibosan. 
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Table of Toxicity of Antimony Compounds 


Name. 


Potassium antimony tartrate 
Sodium antimony tartrate 
Stibacetin and stibenyl 
Urea-stibamine, Stiburea, 
UreasLibol 

Stibosan or von Heyden 471 
Stibamine glucoside. Neostam 

Aminostiburea 

Von Heyden 693 & 693 B. 
Neostibosan 


Minimum 
lethal dose 

Maximum 

tolerated 

Percentage 

in mgm. 

dose in 

of 

per kilo, of 

mgra. per 

antimony. 

mice. 

kilo, of mice. 

— - 

16 



20 


... 

133 


33 

250 

175 

20—43 

275 

200 

81 

500 

300 

30 

250 

... 

24.8 

350 

250 

40 


The pentavaleiit oonipouiuls can now be therapeutically letted on 
the striped Chinese hamster Cricetulus gtiscus or the ICuropeaii 
hamster Cricctuhis frumcfiiafiits lK)th of whicli can he easily infected with 
leishiuania. The chemotherapeutic index of some of the compounds is 
as follows : — 

Anlimosau 1; 5, Stil^^san 1 ; a to 1 : 7 and Neostibosan 1; 50 




CHAPTER XIXI 


TOXIC EFFECTS 

A. Complications due to antimonyl tartrate injections 

Certain toxic symptoms follow injection of antinioiivl 
tartrates. Of all the syni])toms according: to Christopliersou 
(1921) cough, metallic taste and a feeling of tightness in the 
chest are most fieguent. Cough, retching and colic indicate 
a need for caution. Jaundice and a larger amount of albumin in 
the urine than can be accoiniled f(»r by the disease are signs 
of danger. So far as is known acute toxic reactions of the 
^nitriloid crisis* tyjie do not occur with antimonyl tartrates. 
The toxic symptoms that are iiroduced may be grouped as 
follows : — 

1. Gastro-intestinal and respiratory. Severe coughing may 
occur ininiediately after the injection and may be so severe 
as to end in vomiting. It is an indication that the dose has 
been excessive and sliould not be increased. After a large 
dose the patient may vomit 5 or 6 times. By decreasing the 
dose and then gradually increasing it, a certain degree of 
-tolerance can be established. Both coughing and vomiting 
may be induced by giving the injection on a full stomach or 
by giving it rapidly. In some cases a violent fit of coughing has 
followed even the smallest doses and recurs with each injection. 
Delayed vomiting may start 4 to 5 hours after injection, acute 
diarrhoea may sometimes follow, a metallic taste may be noticed 
after injection. Codeine ] giain or a few minims of adrenalin 
given a (jiiarter of an hour before the injection will reduce the 
tendency to vomiting. Pneumonia and lung complications occur 
frequently with antiiiionyl tartrates but they are extremely rare 
with the pentavalent compounds. If a very large dose is rapidly 
given the respiration may stoj). 

2. Cardiac symptoms. These consist of cyanosis, rapid 
and irregular pulse, a choking feeling in the chest and 
tachycardia. Marked slowing of the heart has occasionally 
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been noticed towards the end of the course. During the 
injection there is hardly any fall of blood pressure. 

3. Cerebral symptoms. These are said to occur more 
coiunionlv during treatment of trypanosomiasis. Loss of 
consciousness with incontinence of urine and foeces may some- 
times ensue. vSeverc headache or heiiiicrania ha^^ been observed 
after 6 to 9 injections and it does not clear up till the iiijections 
are discontinued. 

4. Arthritic symptoms. Severe joint and muscular pains 
frequently occur but are less common towards the end of the 
course. Pain in one or both shoulders, and lumbago are 
common complications; the wrist joint, knee joint and ankle 
joint may be affected and the pain may last for some time. 
Usually the joint pains commence 4 to 6 hours after an injec- 
tion, generally after a total of about 10 grains of antimony 
tartrate and they last for about 12 hours. Ten grains of aspirin 
given half an hour l>efore the pains are expected to begin, 
diminish their severity. Codeine in J-to ] grain doses counteract 
most of the.se symptoms. 

5. Other symptoms. An irritating papular eruption of 
the skin may occur on aiiv part of the body. A sharp rise of 
temperature with rigor is generally duo to injection of faulty 
solution. Profirse sw’eating or fainting is of rare occurrence. 

B. Complications after injections of pentavalcnt com- 
pounds. 

Tile fit of coughing which not infrequently occurs after 
injeclion of antimoiiyl tartrates docs hot, as a rule, occur with 
the organic aromatic comi^ouiids. Nausea and vomiting are seen 
in about 10 per cent, of cases, but rarely with neoslibosaii 
(von Ikyden 693 B) except wdieii the dose is veiy large. If 
nausea and vomiting persist the dose should be reduced. 
The tendency to vomiting can often be overcome if the dose is 
increased very gradually. After injections of slibosan vomiting 
not infre(|iiently occurs, and this is a serious drawback. 
Generally the vomiting l>egins wdthin 20 minutes of the injec- 
tion and it may l>e preceded by giddiness. If the patient I'emains 
quiet in bed vomiting may avoided. The injections should 
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not be fjiven iniinedialely after a meal. Diarrha^a may occa-* 
sioually occur towards the end of the course and may be 
severe. The motions are dark, watery and frequent; they 
contain no blood or mucus. Fatal collapse and death are on 
record. A severe attack of shivering lasting for 2 hours may be 
the only feature. Cardiac, cerebral and arthritic symptoms 
have not been noticed. 

Symptoms of an anaidiylactoid nature resembling the ^nitri- 
toid crisis* (occurring wnth organic arsenicals) sometimes 
develop. This is to be expected as both these series of com- 
pounds are of senii-colloidal nature and give rise to changes 
in the blood ; they also produce an enormous rise of pulmonary 
pressure. These symptoms set in suddenly after the sixth 
or seventh injection, when the patient has been receiving 
maximum doses. Within a few minutes )f injection the face 
becomes puffy, the voice husky, the^e may be an urticarial 
rash on the body, dyspna^a and stertorous breathing. The 
patient has a feeling of imi»ending death. The pulse l)Ccomes 
weak and imperceptible, the patient is cyanosed and coma and 
collai)se may soon supervene. The condition though alarming, 
is rarely fatal and as a rule all symptoms disapi)ear in tw'o hours; 
puffiiiess of the face may last for 24 hours. In Napier's .series, 
these symptoms were more frequently observed with amino- 
stjburea and urea-stibamine and were rare with neostibosan. In- 
jections of a few minims of adrenalin or pituitrin relieve the 
.symptoms. If these svinptoms occur it is l)est to abandon 
treatment with a particular compound, recommencing it with 
minute doses of some other compound. 

It has already been pointed out that agglutination and 
ha^moly.sis of led blood corpuscles do not occur even with 
concentrated .solutions of the antimony compounds. These 
symptoms therefore cann(jt be due to emlwlism of the capillaries 
of the lungs and other organs. Chopra and his associates 
(1927) have shown that when organic antimony compounds 
come in contact w’ith the serum of kala-azar patients a thick 
flocculent precipitate is formed ; this precipitate is not i^roduced 
wdth non-kala-azar serum and this reaction has been used as 
a diagnostic test for the disease. It is possible that some of 
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the untoward symptoms produced may be due to this 
precipitation. 

Rarely, acute congestion of liver or even symptoms of 
acute hepatitis are produced t)y injection of these compounds. 
The liver becomes enlarged, tender and painful ; the tempera- 
ture rises and there may bo jaundice. The symptoms disappear 
if the injections are stopped and are apparently due to the 
toxic action of the compounds on this organ. Jaundice may 
sometimes appear 1 to 3 months after the course. Dermatitis 
of an exfoliative nature has not been noticed. 

Choice of a compound. The chief factors to be taken into 
account in the selection of a compound arc the toxic effects 
produced, the time necessary to produce a cure, the ease of 
administration and the relapse rate after treatment. Anaphylac- 
tic symptoms are common with urea-stibamine and amino- 
stiburea, but are rare with stibosan and neostibosan. The 
relapse rate is also lower with the latter compounds and they 
are more stable. Neostibosan is the easiest to administer as it 
can be given intramuscularly in doses of 0.1 gm. to 0.3 gm. 
without causing pain and it is effective. Both these compounds 
are, however, exi)ensive. Urea-stibamine and allied compounds 
are nearly as eflFectivc and are slightly cheai)er. 

Cumulative action. Cautions and contra*indicailons. The 
human body can stand large doses of antimony especiallv when 
it is given intravenously. The reason for this is that when 
administered by this route large quantities are eliminated from 
the system by the kidneys. 

Antimony salts should be employed \vith great caution in 
weak, anaemic and emaciated subjects. If disease of the heart, 
kidneys or lungs co-exists special care should be taken. Before 
starling the injection and during the course of treatment the 
uriiu' should be examined frequently for the presence of 
albumin. 
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MODE OF ACTION OF ANTIMONY COMPOUNDS 

The iiiccliaiiisin of cutative action of auliinoiiy conii'onnds 
ill leibhnianiasis and billiaiziasis is not understood. The 
important factor in the treatment of all pioto/oal diseases is that 
when an attempt is made to exterminate these parasites in the 
tissues, what appears to take place is that the druc: deslroys the 
majority of the i>arasitcs. The body resistance then ri«es and 
the patient’s own natural powers of resi'^tance finally eradicate 
the residual infection. This is almost Ovitainlv the case in 
kala-azar, where not infrequently a patient a* the conclUvSioii 
of a course of treatment may still show a tew leishmania in 
the film on spleen puncture, and yet remain in perfect health 
thereafter and he cured. The same appears to hold good for 
malaria and Irypaiuxsoiniasis and probably for annebiasis also. 

In vitrcf experiments show that tartar emetic has little 
action on the cultures of leishmania. The toxic effects arc not 
increased by bringing it in contact with fresh animal lissnes; the 
organic arseiiicals such as salvarsaii, neosalvaisaii, ctr., arc* ten 
limes moie lethal to leishmania iii vilro and yet they arc not effec- 
tive ill tlie disease. Antimony is evenly distributed in the body 
and is (tuickly excreted by the kidneys ; it never attains such a 
high concentration as may lie directly parasiticidal. The penta- 
valcnt compounds do not differ in this respect from the tri- 
valent compounds, and after an injection most of the antimony 
is, as a rule, eliminated in 3 or 4 days. ViCgtliiie and vSmitli 
(1920) consider that peiitavalent organic aiilimoiiy compounds 
are firsit reduced to the trivalent state before they become active. 
It is very probable that the antimony ion in some form 
constitutes the para.siticidal agent, but whether oxidation or 
reduction occurs forming new compounds, or whether some 
protein compounds are formed in the serum, is difficult to 
say. The mecha|jiism appears to he very similar to that of the 
action of merairy on the spirochoctes and it is probable that 
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autimony ions act by direct combination with the protoplasm 
of the parasites for which they appear to have a special 
affinity. The readiness with which antimony compounds dis- 
sociate into antimony ions is an important factor in their 
parasitotropic and organotropic properties. In mice infected 
with dourine, tartar emetic rapidly destroys the trypanosomes, 
since they disappear from the peripheral blood stream in 2 or 
3 hours after the injection. With the pentavalent compounds, 
there is an interval of from one to two days before the try- 
panosomes disappear; but w^hether this latent period is due to 
a gradual reduction to a trivalent compound is not known. 
In human kala-azar there is also an interval wdiich suggests 
that antimony in some w'ay stimulates certain body functions, 
rendering the body environment detrimental for the develop- 
ment of leishmania. Chopra and Das Gupta (1927) showed 
that pentavalent compounds given intravenously stimulate the 
rhythmic contractions of the spleen and the liver and free 
Leisliman-donovan bodies are found in the peripheral blood 
liberated by the rupture of endothelial cells. If the action of 
antimony was merely stimulatory better results would be 
obtained by repeated small doses. Clinical experience, however, 
shows that best results are obtained by pushing the treatment 
to the point of physiological limits. 

Whatever may be the exact mode of action there is no doubt 
that the death rate in kala-azar has been reduced from 90 per 
cent, to 5 per cent, and that in Assam and Bengal, on account 
of extensive use of the antimonials, the disease is no longer in 
epidemic form and may in time completely disap]>ear. Kolmer 
is of opinion that specific parasiticidal effects are enhanced or 
aided by certain non-specific protein reactions commonly 
observed after intravenous injections of proteins as well as after 
some metals in colloidal suspension. This is shown by the fact 
that slight leucocytosis is always noticed in rabbits after injection 
of antimony compounds, but whether any antibody is formed is 
not known. 
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REMEDIES USED AGAINST TRYPANOSOMIASIS 

Trypanosomiasis is a chronic disease of endemic areas in 
Central Africa due to T. gambiense or to T. rhodesiense, which 
are transmilled by the tse-lse fly. In man there are two stages 
of the disease. The first or haemic stage and the second or 
the cerebral stage (sleeping sickness) . The incubation perio<l 
varies between two and tuelve weeks and probably average*^ 
alx>ut six weeks. Trypanosomiasis is a very fatal disease. Al- 
though spontaneous recovery may take place in ihe early stages, 
it is believed that when the disease has arri\ \\ at the stage of 
sleeping sickness death is inevitable. Many areas in Africa have- 
been completely depo]mlated through the ravages of the disease. 

The causative organism. The trypanosomes are blood parasites which 
are widely distributed in animals, especially in big game in the countries 
in which these diseavses occur. These animal hosts act as reservoirs of 
the trypanosontes which cause disease in man. T, gambiense, as seen 
in fresh blood, is an active wriggling organism, having a spindle-shaped 
^ lx>dy which is slightly compressed laterally and spirally twisted. There 
is no uniformity in the number of parasites present in the blood; some- 
times they are fairly abundant, at other times, and in the same patient, 
it may be difficult or impossible, even after prolonged search, to find a 
single organism In some instances they tend to recur cyclically at 
intervals of a week or more. On the whole, the parasites are most 
abundant in the blood during febrile attacks. At other times, trypano- 
somes may bte found after triple centrifugalisation of citrated blood. 
The organisms are also found in the enlarged lymphatic glands, and in 
the cerebro-spinal fluid, as well as in that of the serous cavities. 

I/ike the organisms of kala-azar, these parasites may be cultured on 
N. N. N. medium. They can usually be inoculated into most mammals 
including all the ordinary domestic and laboratory animals. 

Gerinaoln or Bayer 205 is a complex organic combination 
which was prepared in Germany in 1920; when used in 
veterinary medicine it is called NaganoL Its chemical 
compoftition was^ not revealed, but Fourneau (1923) prepared 
a aubatance ci apparently identical action, named Foumeau soq 
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or Moranyl This compound is believed to be identical with 
tlie German product. It is a derivative of the trypan-red class 
of dyes and chemically it is a symmetrical ureide of m-amino- 
benzoyl-m-amino-p-tolyl-l-naphthylamine-4 : 6 : 8-trisulphonate of 
sodium. 

Germanin is a fine, white, flocculent powder which 
dissolves easily in physiological saline and cold water. The 
solution is faintly iriiik, odourless, slightly bitter in taste and 
neutral to litmus. The drug can be sterilised by heating in a 
water bath for 15 minutes, but solution in sterile water renders 
this unnecessary. Solutions can keep for some length of time, 
but it is advisable to give freshly prepared solutions. The 
drug both in a pure state and in solution should be kept away 
from light in amber-coloured bottles. A 10 per cent, solution 
is injected intravenously in man, and it is also said to be well 
borne subcutaneously, intramuscularly and orally. The intra- 
venous route is preferable. 

Pharmacology, bittle is known alK)ut the pharmacology of this 
drug. It is slowly absorbed from tlie alimentary tract. In animals the 
drug has been found remarkably non-poisonous. The dosi$ tolerata has 
been estimated to be 160 times that of the dosis therapeutica. It could be 
given inlrathecally to a dog in doses of 0.7 gm. without producing irrita- 
tion or other ill effects. The drug is said to circulate in the blooil for 
some time without losing its efficacy. It probably combines with the 
proteins of the serum and in this way is fixed and retained. Its 
presence can l>e delected in the internal organs for as long as 5 months 
after treatment. .\s tlie drug circulates in the body for weeks or 
months, it is not necessary to repeat it too often ; it is doubtful if better 
results can be obtained by doing so. The trypanosomes develop a 
certain amount of resistance to it and it has toxic effects on the 
host. Its action on trypanosomes is said to be inhibitory to the multi- 
plication of the parasites. 

Effects on trypanosomes. It was fonnd that the drug cured mice, 
rats, guinea-pigs and rabbits infected with Trypanosoma brucei, T. 
equiperdum, T. equinum, T, gambiense and T. rhodesiense. A dose of 
0.0006 gm. or about 0.0024 gm. per kilogram of body weight cured 
mice, whidti become immune to reinoculation for a period of about 
three months. 7. cruzi was unaffected but 7. venezuelense (7. evansi) 
rapidly disappeared from the blood stream. Infections due to Babesia 
mulans or B. bigemina were unaiKected. The proportion of the effective 
to the toxic dose (f.a., the therapeutic index) ijn mice is 1 to 
60, whilst In the case of atoxyl it is 1 : 2 (which means that twice the 
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effective dose would prove l<»xicj. Fifl> gm, giv(‘ii l>y the mouth to a 
^^oat, cured infection due to T. rhodesiense. 

Toxicology. Duncan and Maiison-Balir (192d) found that in mice 
the drug in the kidnc 3 *s produced exteiisi\e degeneration and exfolia- 
tion of the epithelium of the convoluted and other secreting tubules of 
the cortex; the straight tubules and excretory ducts appeared unaffected; 
some of the tubules contained hyaline casts and there were necrotic 
foci. The blood vessels were engorged, minute haemorrhages occurred 
in the cortex and vessels showed perivascular round-cell infiltration. 
The liver and the lungs were engorged and fatty changes and focal 
necrosis occurred in the former; minute haemorrhages also occurred in 
the lungs and in the brain. Marked anaemia was produced. In ex- 
periments in which the object is to produce sterilisation after a single 
dose, a great leucocytic reaction may be observed in relation to the 
sudden disappearance of parasites and death may result from shock 
The drug circulates in the blood for davs and even months, and 
t'onscquently repeated doses have a cumulative effect. Regular examina- 
tion of the urine is necessary and the appearance of a considerable 
amount of albumin is an indication to stop the Ituatment. 

Therapeutic uses. Bayer 205 lias been tried in sleeping 
sickness with encouraging results. The drug was given in 
human patients as early as 1922 with varying effects, the 
routine treatment being 1.0 gm. of the drug intravenously on 
the first, third and fifteenth days. In all cases in the first and 
second stages of thei disease the imi)rovemenl was W'cll marked, 
but 96 cases out of a total of 150 whose blood w as examined 
w^eckly, showed relapse. Trials by other workers also show 
that the first hopes ciilerlained regarding the curative value 
of the drug were not fulfilled and Bayer 205 is distinctly less 
effective in trypanosomiasis when it has reached the second 
Istage. Nevertheless, early cases due to T. gambiense respond 
so effectively to the action of the drug, as to suggest a per- 
manent cure. Cases of chronic trypanosomiasis with changes 
in the cerebrospinal fluid show, as a rule, slight and only 
transient improvement. In some cases the cerebro-spinal fluid 
improves several months after the treatment is stopped and 
the condition may remain stationary. In the majority of cases 
the disease progresses to a fatal termination. In those cases in 
which the cerebrospinal fluid is normal and the infection is 
confined to glands and blood stream the drug is effi- 
cacious. The earlier the treatment is started the better 
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is the result. The drug undoubtedly produces disappear- 
ance of the trypanosomes from the peripheral blood and 
in this way the transmission of infection to the flies is 
I)reventcd and spread of the <liseasc is checked. Chesterman 
(1932) obtained promising results in trypanosomiasis with com- 
bined treatment; two or three large doses of Bayer 205, t.e., 
3 doses of 1.5 gm. for adults at 3 or 4 day intervals were given, 
followed by tryparsamide. A rest is then given for two weeks ; 
]»articular care should however be taken to prevent vistial 
troubles. Manson-Bahr (1932) obtained similar results with the 
combined tryparsamide and Bayer 205 therapy of sleeping sick- 
ness, the results depending more on the age of the infection 
than on the size of the doses or length of treatment. Bayer 205 
is given up to a total of 3 gm. in the first week and subsequently 
tryj)arsamide is pushed in tolerated doses keeping a w^atch on 
the optic symptoms. 

Dosage and method of administration. In human beings it 
is advisable to start with 0.5 gm. intravenously and if it is well 
borne, to give 1.0 to 1.5 gm. after 24 to 48 hours. The dose can 
be increased up to 3 gm. but it is not advisable to give such large 
doses more than once a w'eek. One gramme is usually given 
weekly, in most cases repeated two or three times. Larger doses 
.should only be given wdien the drug is well borne. Kleine gave 
it in 1.0 gm. doses at each injection on the 1st, 3rd and 15th 
day. In children proportionately smaller doses, viz., 0.4 to 0.6 
gm. are given, and in them the drug may be given into! the jugu- 
lar vein. More than five injections are not advisable. Low and 
Man.son-Bahr (1922) gave 1 gm. weekly in 10 per cent, solution 
till 10 gm. were given; sometimes they gave a 20 per cent, solu- 
tion, the amount being as much as 12 gm. wathin 14 days. 
Others recommend the first 3 doses at shorter intervals — every 
other day. As a rule, a 5 gm. course is considered sufficient on 
the 1st, 3rd and 5th day ; if trypanosomes reappear after the 4th 
or 5th injection it is better to change to another drug. Tlie 
drug cannot be given intratheailly, as it is likely to produce 
alarming symptoms. According to some w^eekly intervals 
betw’een injections allows the trypanosomes to become resistant. 
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The trypanosomes do not disappear from the blood so 
rapidly as under tartar emetic, atoxyl, etc. As a rule, the 
blood is not free from the parasites till the second or third 
day after the injection. Frequent examinations of thick blood 
films or centrifugalisation of blood in citrated saline are 
necessary in cases of relapses to demonstrate the presence 
of the ijarasites Sometimes isolated tiarasites apjiear after a 
few weeks but tlK*se disappear without further treatment. The 
best test for cure is to inject the infected blood into small experi- 
mental animals and see if the disease can be transmitted. 
CHnicallv, the action of the drug is apparent by disappearance 
of the glandular swellings in the neck, diminution in the size of 
the spleen, improvement of the blood i)ictitrc, increase of body 
weight and general mental well-being. 

In encephalitis lethargica or ‘sleeping siclmess* it has been 
tried but found to he quite useless. It has also been tried in 
diseases caused by sinrochaetes, e.g., syphilis, yaws, etc., with- 
out success. Kala-azar and filariasis aie said to be favourably 
influenced but it has no curative action on these conditions. 

Toxic effects. The drug is not harmless and should he 
carefully handled An erythematous rash sometimes appears, 
commencing on the forearms and spreading to the rest of 
the body. The eruption consists of centra! raised papules, 
rather patchv in distribution and finally it disappears by des- 
qiifimation. Pruritus is a constant accompaniment, purulent 
conjunctivitis and stomatitis may occur. Albumin in the urine 
.generally occurs after the second or third injection, and there 
may be blood and casts; anuria may occur. Symptoms of 
urinary irritation raav su1)side after the termination of the 
course of treatment, but occasionally they persist. When 
patients are undergoing treatment a careful watch should be 
kept on the blood and the urine. The presence of albumin 
in the urine gives a w’aniing although man 5 " authorities do not 
consider it a contra-indication to the use of the drug. 
Care, how'ever, is indicated. Albuminuria may some- 
times occur eveu after small doses. In many cases 
it disappears without leaving any pettnanent effects 
behind. Mayer, Kleine and others hold that albuminuria is 
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not necessarily an indi^tion for the interruption of the treat- 
ment in patients whose kidneys are at other times normal. 
In some cases haemolysis is produced. Optic troubles have not 
infrequently been observed. The Sleeping Sickness Commission 
in Portuguese West Africa in 1923 concluded, from their observa- 
tions, that though Bayer 205 caused rapid disappearance of the 
trypanosomes, nephritis and in some cases amblyopia leading 
to complete amaurosis, militated against its general employment. 

Prophylactic uses. Experiments conducted in Africa show 
that Bayer 205 and Fourneau 309 have a definite prophylactic 
value. They afford protection for a long period, provided that 
the drugs are employed for the protection of healthy individuals. 
Healthy adults should be given two injections of 1.0 gm. 
each, younger people 0.5 gm., children 0.25 gm. and babies 
0.1 gm. and each at an interval of 2 to 3 weeks. Sterilization 
of the blood of patients should also be carried out by treatment 
with atoxyl and other arsenicals. Recently, Lyndhurst Duke 
has shown that a single dose of 1 gm. of Bayer 205 given intra* 
venously will protect a man for at least 1 13 days from infection 
by tsetse carrying cyclically T, rhodesiense. The administration 
of a second dose three weeks or so after the first enhances the 
protective effect of Bayer 205. Within certain limit the protec- 
tive effect is directly proportional to the number of doses given, 
but the exact mode of action is not known. It is probable, 
though not definitely proved, that the protection conferred by 
Bayer 205 is greater against T. rhodesiense than against 
T. gamhiense. 

Mode of action. The mode of action of Bayer 205 is not properly 
understood. The drug produces no action on trypanosomes in vHro^ 
After injection a trypanocidal Rub«^tance can be demonstrated in the blood, 
milk, urine, etc., which may be the drug itself or a compound of it or 
some substance having no chemical relationship to it. A 1.0 per cent, 
solution of the drug lessens or abolishes the coagulation of blood 
serum by heat. Ehrlich considered the drug to be directly parasiticidal. 
Kleiger and Weitzmann (19261 injected cultures of trypanosomes together 
with Bayer 205 in experimental animals and found that they mani^sted 
an increased resistance which in some of them sufficed to ward off au 
attack. This increased power of resistance is not attributed to the 
protective power of the drug alone as the same phenomenon was observed 
in infected animals treated with Bayer 205. It is suggested that the 
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drug combines in some way witli the trypanosome cell, producing a 
heterogenic antigen capable of stimulating ^ the formation of specific 
antibodies. The action of the drug is not therefore purely parasiticidal ; 
along with this property there may be an immunizing activity which 
completes the cure and affords an increased resistance in subsequent 
infection. Reiner and' Koveskutty (1927) tried the drug in tiypanjomc 
infections of mice and concluded that Bayer 295 exerts its action directly 
on the parasites. But it did not alone kill the trypanosomes, hence the 
animals must have taken some part in the curative process. 

Toxicity. Maximum tolerated dose in the mice is 0.01 gm. per 
20 gm. body weight, in guinea-pigs 0.3 gm. per kilo, body weight; 
in rabbits 0.3 to 0.6 gm. per kilo, body weight. 

Other Drugs in Trypanosomiasis 

Arsenicals. Trj^]>anosome infectious were first treated with prepara- 
tions of arsenic by Bruce (1895) and I^ingard (1899) who employed them 
in animal trypanosomiasis. I/ater, Laveran and Mesnil (1902) used in- 
organic arsenic in an attempt to cure trvpanosoml isis in laboratory 
animals. 

Atoxyl (soamin). Atoxyl was employed by Koch (1907) in Africa 
in the treatment of sleeping sickness. The preliminary repoits inspired 
great hopes, but later it was found that relapses frequently occurred, 
while optic atrophy was by no means uncommon. For details see the 
chapter on arsenic. 

Tryparsamide. This drug w'as introduced for the treatment of try- 
pauf)somiasis by Drs. Brown and Pearce of the Rockefeller Institute. 
The preliminary experiments on laboratory animals were very encourag- 
ing, and further work in the Congo has strengthened the belief that in 
this drug, we possess a potent tr 3 ^anocide. For further details, see 
the chapter on arsenic. 

lourneau 270 or sodiani-4-acetyl amino-2-hydroxyphenyl-arsinate. 

The action of this compound in sleeping sickness was first investi- 
gated by Tvedentu and Daude (1926). Preliminary observations indicated 
that in the first stage the dose of 0,001 gm. per kilo, of body weight 
led to a disappearance of tr3q)anosomes from the glands in 48 hour.*;. 
Levaditi, Nicolan and Galloway (1926) have tested the prophylactic action 
of 270 when given by the mouth to rabbits subsequently infected with 
nagana. The drug has a prophylactic value but it is inferior to 
tryparsamide. 

Fouraean 269 and 417. Two other compounds belonging to the 
above series were also used in tr3’panosomiasi8. These can be given by 
the month, but the results have not been satisfactory. 

^ oxy-acetylaminophenyl arsinate of diettylaminc. 
This drug has been used by Van den Branden (1922) in the treat- 
ment of chronic trypanosomiasis. The results were not as satisfactory 
as with tryparsamide. For further details, see the chapter on arsenic. 
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Antimonials in trypanosomiasis. Antimony was first introduced in 
the treatment of trypanosomiasis by Pliramer and Thompson (1906) who 
found that injections of potassium and sodium antimonyl tartrates cure 
infections of T. brucii or T. evansi in lal)oratory animals. It was former- 
ly given intramuscularly but it caused great pain. It was then given 
intravenously. Excellent results have also been reported by the subcu- 
taneous injection of antimony oxide suspended in e<inal parts of glyceriiu 
and water. This is practically painless. 

Various organic preparations of antimony like anliniosan have been 
tried from time to time without much success. 

Bismuth In trypanosomiasis. Colloidal bismuth and a basic oxy- 
aminophenyl arsinate of bismuth have been tried but the results are not 
encouraging. 

Quinoline derivatives. Derivatives of anil- and styryl-quinoliues 
have been tried in trypanosomiasis. The results are successful in rabbit 
trypanosomiasis. Clinical results have not been satisfactory. 
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REMEDIES USED AGAINST MALARIA 

CHAPTER XVI 

GENERAL CONSIDERATION 

llalaria of all clit>eases is the greatest source of trouble 
to everyone living in tropical and subtropical climates. 
A resume of its geographical distribution given by Sogers (1928) 
shows how widespread the disease is all ovt*' the world. During 
the Great War it cattsed the greatest loss of effective man-power, 
the laigc.st invaliding and subsequent peiusion 'oll of any one 
disease. In India there are few malaiial foci where it attains the 
same degree of virulence and intensity, as it does, for example, 
in Africa, Southern Italy and Greece, but tlie disease is so 
prevalent and widespread that India probably is one of the most 
malarious countries in the world. This is amply proved b\’ 
statistics of the Public Health Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India. Malaria is still the principal cause of sickness 
among both the civil population and the army in India, A very 
large jiroiiortion of the troo])s, both British and Indian, suffer 
b'om it every j’oar. Sir Andrew Balfour estimated the direct 
annual cost of sickness attributable to malaria in the British 
Bnipire to be roughly 52,000,000 to 62,000,000 pounds sterling 
and the annual world death-roll to be 2,000,000. The share of 
India might easily be half that amount. In India alone, ac- 
cording to James (1920) there are 1,300,000 deaths from endemic 
malaria in an ordinary year. Fortunately this is one of the few 
diseases against w'hich true specific remedies are available. A 
thorough understanding of the action and uses of such remedies 
is therefore of vital importance to the medical professicin in 
tropical and sub>tropical climates. 

Inddntca of nslsria. The distributiou of the three species of 
malaria parasites throughout the world has been studied in an exhaus- 
tive memoir by Knowles and Senior Vliite (ISflO). This memoir inclndes 
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an analysis of aU the available literature for the first thirty years of the 
present century and of a wealth of unpublished information with regard 
to India. Their main conclusions are ;~Thc distribution of malaria in 
general throughout the world is limited in north and south hemispheres 
by the summer mean isotherms of 60*F.; the distribution of P. falci- 
parum throughout the world is limited in both hemispheres by the 
mean summer isotherms of 70**F. ; the distribution of P. malariae through- 
out the world shows a most curious and patchy distribution, suggesting 
that this is a dying species. The parasite findings both in peace and 
war differ as between military and civilian populations for reasons given. 
Mixed infections are relatively common, and constitute some 8.7 per cent, 
(or more) of the world. The relative gametocytc output for the three 
species is for P. vivax 21 per cent., P, malariae 45 per cent., P. falciparum 
19 per cent., but, owing to the tremendously heavy production of 
merozoJtes by schizogony in the last named species, it is the one asso- 
ciated with epidemic malaria. In India (at least) the maximum output 
of gametocytes by P. falciparum appears to occur after the close of the 
transmission season, and this may be a very important factor in 
checking epidemics. 

In England malaria existed in the low-lyiiig countries. In 
France, Germany and Holland benign tertian infection exists, the 
carrier being A, maculipennis. In Macedonia both benign tertian 
(P. vivax) and malignant tertian (P. falciparum) forms exist and severe 
epidemics are known to occur. In Russia, Siberia, Albania and Palestim* 
highly malarious areas are in existence. In India A, cuUcifacies and 
A, stephensi are the most important carriers. And in the Malay States 
An maculatus, An funestus, A. aconitus carry infections and A, listoni and 
A, minimus are associated with malignant tertian infections. Recently 
A. ludlowi has also been reported in India. A, ludlowi is the chief 
vector in the Dutch East Indies, Philippines, New Guinea, Africa, Algeria 
and Egypt. In South America (Brazil and Argentine) malaria is pre- 
valent, the carriers being A. tarsimaculatus and A. argyritarsis. 

Epidemiology. The main factors favouring liigh prevalence in the 
Punjab according to Gill (1923) are (1) The high relative humidity 
resulting from heavy rainfall in July and August ; (2) A low spleen rate, 
indicating absence of temporary immunity due to recent attacks of 
malaria. (8) Economic distress and high price of food. (4) The occurrence 
in previous years of outbreaks of malaria. Such factors also play a part 
in other places. The necessity of a mean temperature of about 60*F. 
to enab!e malaria to be prevalent has been appreciated. This mean 
temperature must be maintained for sixteen days to allow full develq;)- 
ment of P, vivax, while in Macedonia a higher temperature is necessary 
for development of P. falciparum. Elevation and consequent low tem- 
perature limit the prevalence of the disease. In Kashmir at eleva- 
tions of ‘6,000 to 6,900 feet, A, macMpennis, A, fuliginosls and A, witlfnori 
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are present in abundance, but no malaria exists l)e(*ause the temperature 
is not high enough for the parasites to develop. 

Species and varieties of malarial parasites. Very few authorities 
now doubt the existence of three species, i-e,, P, vivax (benign 
tertian), F, falctparum (malignant tertian) and P. malaria (quartan). 
Recently, P. ovale has also been described. There is a tendency to further 
subdivide these recognised species into minor varieties. The plurality 
view has been gicatly slreiigtheiied lately by thousands of inoculations 
carried out in the treatment ot G. P. I. and other nervous diseases. 
Cultures of the parasites have furnished additional evidence. The 
question of further subdivisions of the three primary type<» is more 
difficult though a quotidian variety of the sub-tertian has been recognised 
by some. Stephens has described P. tentie, Marchoux (1925) suggested 
that each of the three recognised species of malarial parasites exhibits 
different races with varying geographical distribution and morphology 
The protozooloqists are generally against the parthenogenesis theorv 
of Schaiidinn, and Ross*s view that relapses are brought about by the 
spores of the asexual schizonts, which during latenry are too small in 
number to be detected by the most careful microscopical examinations 
of the blood, furnishes a simple and likely explanation. Sinton has 
shown that parasites may be present in less than 1 c.mm. of blood, 
and yet may not be detected except by cultural method. The 
view that plasmodice are attached to the surface of the red blood 
corpuscle and not within il is supported by a number of workers. The 
ratio of crescents present is usually one male to two or more females. 

Duration ot infection in mosquitoes. The question ns to how long 
iixiophelincs once infected with malaria can remain infective to man has 
also been woiked out by inoculation experiments. Infection could be 
produced by bites of A, punctipennis up to 55 days after feeding on 
crescents, and s|X)rozoites were found in it. 

Methods for studying the action of anti-malarial remedies. It will 
not be out of place to mention here the method by which the efficacy 
of Ihe various antimalarial remedies is tested. Many observations record- 
ed in the subsequent sections have been drawn as a result of these 
experiments. 

1. Tests on the parasites of avian malaria — Type ^Profeosoma*, 

These tests uere primarily discovered by Copanaris, the brothers 
Sergent, Giemsa and Marks, and were established as a routine laboratory 
practice by Roehl, who adopted the procedure of administering 
drugs to birds through an oesophageal tube passed into the stomach. 
The test consists in inoculating intraperitoneally a small quantity of 
blood from the bird which is being tested, into another bird of the same 
^ecies. If the inoculated bird does not show parasites within a month, 
a second Wrd is inoculated in the seme wav. Canals which have 
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passed the isodlajj^nostic test are iufected with a known species of biril 
malaria (usually Plasmodium relictum, Grasbi and Feletli) by direct 
blood inoculation, intramuscularly or intraperitoneally. The blood used 
for infecting the birds is taken when the parasites have reached their 
maximum number. It may be injected whole or diluted with 
physiological or citrate saline solution (one drop of blood in two drops of 
citrate solution). Four hours after infection, treatment with the drug 
to be tested is begun, and is continued daily for six days. The drug is 
adiiiinislered through an < esophageal tube into the stomach, the usual 
dose being 1 c.ciii. of a solution of known strength per 20 grammes body 
weight of the bird. 

After ascertaining the maximum strength of the solution which 
the bird is able to tolerate in the dose given, a series of experiments 
is made to ascertain whether this strength of the drug causes delay in 
the appearance of parasites in the peripheral blood, and, if so, what 
further dilutions also cause a distinct delaying effect. The period of 
delay is ascertained by examining thin blood-films every day, the first 
day on which parasites can be found being compared with the first day 
on which they can be found in untreated control birds. In the control 
birds the parasites generally appear on the fifth day after infection. 
A drug is not considered to have a distinct therapeutic effect unless 
the delay in the appearance of parasites Jn the blood of treated birds 
is at least to the tenth day. 

I'he birds used, should, whenever possible, be obtained from a 
country where natural infection with avian malaria parasites does not 
occur. When it cannot be guaranteed that the birds are free from 
previous infection, each bird should be examined prior to its inclusion 
in the series. It may be necessary to inoculale a specimen of blood 
into another bird to prove freedom from infection. 

The test is used chiefly for the purpose of making a preliminary 
selection of those drugs which give an indication that they may be 
worthy of further study, from the numerous preparations which are 
submitted for examination. 

2. Tests on the parasites of avian malariOr-Type 'Halterldium,* 

As long £^o as 1906 the brothers Sergent showed that quinine has 
no curative action against parasites of the type 'balteridium* (Homo- 
proteus columbcB), which occur naturally in pigeons and other birds 
Since 1908 it has been the practice to try the effect of other drugs on 
these parasites as well as on those of the type *proteosoma/ The 
species of parasite commonly used is Hcemoproteus orisdvoroe 
which occurs as a natural infection in rice finches from Java and some 
other Eastern countries. It is a parasite of which only the gumetocytes 
(male and female) can be found in the peripheral blood, the vegetative 
non-sexral cycle being passed in the endothelial cells of the lungs, 
the liver and other internal organs. Thus the object ol therapeutic 

31 
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tests with this parasite is chiefly to ascertain wliether the drug to be 
tested has a gamelocidal action. For tliis purpose one selects two or 
three naturally infected flnehes, and after having made a daily count 
of the parasites during a short period (four or flve days), one treats 
the bird with the drug in the same way as in trials on ^proteosoina’ 
parasites of canaries. The effect of the drug is observed by noting 
whether the parasites disappear or are greatly diminished in numbers 
as a result of the treatment. 

3. Tests on the malarial parasites of monkeys. 

It has recently been found that several varieties oi malarial parasites 
which occur naturally in monkeys in the Far Fast and in Africa can 
be utilised for experimentally controlled therapeutic tests of aiitimalarial 
remedies. In particular, it has been found that a species of malaria 
parasite occurring naturally in monkeys of the species Silenus irus, 
when transferred by blood inoculation to SHcnus rhesus or sinicus 
causes an acute infection which, when untreated, invariably ends fatally, 
but when treated with quinine, is cured or can be maintained 
at a low parasite level for months. In India, in (he Malay States and 
in England, a beginning has been made in tliu application of this 
finding, to the practical purposes of therapeutic tests, and already results 
of a few carefully controlled trials with atebrin in comparison with 
quinine have been reported. The ability to work on the subject with 
monkeys as well as with birds is a noteworthy addition to the means 
at our disposal for evaluating the relative efficacy of antimalarial reme- 
dies. 

4. Therapeutic tests on human malaria induced intentionally. 

Since the introduction of malariatherapy, it has become possible to 

study the therapeutics of the disease under controlled conditions and to 
devise some useful tests for ascertaining the efficacy of preparations for 
prophylactic and curative purposes. It is to be understood, of course, 
that in all therapeutic tests on induced malaria, every endeavour should 
be made to imitate natural conditions as closely as possible. An essen- 
.tial condition is that the patients must be infected in the natural way 
by the bites of infected mosquitoes and not by the direct inoculation of 
malarial blood. 

5. Tests on Human malaiia contracted in the fields 

In general, the only test which can be conducted on patients who 
contract their infection in the field is a test of the immediate therapeutic 
value of a short course of the drug to be tested in comparison with the 
immediate therapeutic value of the same course with quinine. 

6. Miefoscopical study of the parasites in cases treated with a 
specific remedy. 

Dlagnoala should be made by blood examination, thick films being 
preferred; as the parasites are more readily fouhd by this means. 
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A thin film should also be examined to determine the species of the para- 
site. Injection of provocatives to bring the parasites into the peripheral 
blood stream has been advocated. Differential leucocyte counts have 
proved to be of very little value; a complement fixation test has been 
worked out but it is not satisfactory. The culture method is certain. 
Given a competent observer, examination of 100 fields of a thin film plus 
a reasonably careful examination of a thick film will enable a positive 
diagnosis to be made in 95 per cent, of all cases of developed malaria ; but 
will only discover 67 per cent, of the cases of mixed infection. Whereas 
benign tertian infections tend to chronicity and relapses, and quartan 
infections to even greater chronicity with but few febrile manifestations, 
a preliminary study of untreated cases of malignant tertain malaria 
shows that infection usually does not persist in the individual in the 
absence of repeated fresh mosquito-borne infections. 

Splenic Index. The spleen rate is a simple and rapid method of 
estimating the degree of malaria in an affected area and gives results 
closely parallel to the more laboriously ascertained parasite index. 

STUDY OF CURES 

I. Natural cures. The life of a parasite depends on the 
life of the host, if the host dies millions of parasites which are 
living in it die also. There is a tendency in chronic protozoal 
infections for a condition of balanced equilibrium to be reached 
between the patient’s power of resistance and the parasitic in- 
vasion. This condition one may term 'immunity* or better 
‘tolerance.* Hence their rate of multiplication is decreased by 
the formation of non-multiplying forms (gametocytes) from 
merozoites or asexual cycle. In untreated cases of malignant 
tertian infection, the fever subsides as soon as gametocytes 
alone are present in the blood. Thus a patient suffering from 
malaria is, after a fairly long period, cured of the disease 
without any treatment, provided, of course, he does not get 
reinfection during this time. Patients who leave the tropics 
are generally completely cured in about tw^o years, though 
here and there one comes across with cases which persist 
for five years or more. Natural cures are partially brought 
about by excessive gametocyte formation which, so to say, 
converts the asexual cycle to non-multiplying gametocytes. 
Another factor also comes into play, especially when the patient 
has resided in a nou'^malarious district for a long time, and that 
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is senility of the gametocytes and their death from senile decay. 
It has been demonstrated that when the asexual cycle of P. falcu 
parum is destroyed, for example, by quinine, gametocytes still 
occur in the peripheral blood ; the sexual forms are gradually 
destroyed, though no further treatment is given (gametocytes 
can only multiply in the stomach of the mosquito) . 

ri. Artificial cures. These are j)ioduccd by the administra- 
tion of certain antiinalarial remedies, which act by destroying the 
asexual parasites, but have less cfTect on the gametocytes. 
The important factors concerned in these artificial cures are - 

(1) The rate of parasite multiplication . — It is known that 
the subtertian parasite multiplies at the rate of 24-32 merozoites 
in 48 hours, and according to Acton, is most influenced by 
quinine, while the benign tertian parasite forms 16 to 24 mero- 
zoites in 48 hours and is not so easily destroyed by quinine. 
A single P. vivax produces 24 new paiuj>ites in 48 hours, 
and at this rate of multiplication it can produce 250,000,000 
descendahts in fourteen days, a number which w^ould produce 
al>out fifty parasites per c.mm. of blood. This is a number 
which can Ixi detected microscopically but which will not give 
rise to fever. The next generation however will produce suffi- 
cient parasites to cause fever. A remedy which kills 96 per 
cent, of the parasites of the benign tertian form in 48 hours will 
not cure the disease, for it will only prevent the multiplication 
of i)arasites and wnll not reduce their number. As a matter of 
fact the rate of multiplication of parasites is somewhat less than 
that indicated above, because as soon as the multiplication of 
the parasites is clieckeil, sexual forms appear, and since those 
can only reproduce in the body of the mosquitoes, they are 
inactive as far as the human body is concerned. That the 
difference in the rate of multiplication is not the only factor 
concerned is evident from the fact that the quartan parasite has 
the slowest rate of multiplication, i.c,, 6 to 12 merozoites in 72 
hours yet it is the most refractory to quinine. 

(2) Rate of Patasite destruction . — The percentage of 
each brood of parasites destroyed by continuous ad- 
miiiistration of antimalarial drugs is the other important 
{actor. According to Koss, a man of average weight 
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(10 stones) lias about 3,000,000 cubic niillimetres of blood and 
allowing for 5,000,000 red blood corpuscles in each c.nim., there 
will be 15,000,000,000,000 red blood corpuscles present in the 
body. If there is one parasite per c.mm. of blood, it means 

3.000. 000 in the bod 5 ^ The lowest number of asexual parasites 
causing fever has been calculated to be about 100 per c.mm., Le,, 

300.000. 000 parasites in the total quantity of blood. In severe 
infections of malignant tertian type tlie number of parasites is 
considerably higher, as many as 12 per cent, or more of the red 
blood corpuscles being infected. .'V^Hien the number of parasites 
falls below 300,000,000 they produce little or no symptoms — 
‘parasitic relapse'. Theoretically a single parasite would in three 
Aveeks’ time multiply sufficiently to produce fever,, and therefore, 
to effect a cure every i)arasite must be destroyed. It is also 
known that in latent malaria, a large number of parasites can 
exist and multiply in the body without i)roducing any apparent 
symptoms and any condition which lowers the vitality of the 
host, c.g., unfavourable climate, fatigue, elc., tends to convert 
the latent into an active disease. 

As regards the rate of destruction, it is known that a single 
dose of any of these drugs is not sufficient to effect a cure, but a 
series of doses has to be given. It has been shown that a large 
dose of quinine is cast out of the body rapidly, the tissues in this 
way protect themselves against the foreign chemical introduced 
into the body. The parasites in the host are not like fishes in a 
bowl W’hich can be destroyed b}’- mixing a single dose of poison 
with water. Many of them make good their escape and the 
drugs have therefore to be given in repeated doses daily, and 
continued for some time to keep down the parasites and produce 
a cure. These facts lead us to conclude that the rate of 
destruction must be below 100 per cent. The rate of destruc- 
tion of the parasites, in order to produce a cure, has been 
calculated mathematically and found to be over 98 per cent, of 
each generation. It is well known that quinine causes a 
rapid amelioration of S3rmptoms in all types of fever, and parasites 
also disappear from the peripheral blood. This effect is pro- 
bably due to reduction of parasites from over 300,000,000 (feb- 
rile stage) to below that number (afebrile stage). Ross found 
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that 8 grains of (|uiniue daily sufficed almost invariably to im- 
prove symptoms greatly while it was being taken, but it failed to 
produce complete cure even after 6 weeks* administration. 
Acton found the cure rate in benign tertian infection to be 
20 per cent, after one month's treatment with quinine. 

1, Phases of artificial cure. In the production of artificial cures, i.e., 
those produced by druids, several facts have to be taken into 
consideration. 

(A) The immediate and relative effect of the remedy used. 

(B) Partial cures or relapses. 

(C) Complete cures or sterilisation. 

(A) The Immediate effects. The parasiticidal effect is studied 
by noting the rapidity with which the asexual forms disappear 
from the peripheral blood and symptoms are relieved. Too much im- 
portance cannot however be attached to the picture presented by the peri- 
pheral blood as this gives little indication of what is brewing in the 
deep-seated foci. The curative effect, according lo Acton, varies with 
the alkaloids used and species of parasite^ present. In malignant ter- 
tian infection schizonts become adhesive and form clumps and so block 
the smaller vessels of the brain and intestines, giving rise to pernicious 
symptoms. When quinine is given the trophozoites disappear within 
24 hours after the first dose; ganietocytes are not affected at all, as 
they have been found to exist for as long as 40 davs after commencing 
treatment, and they are still able to undergo sexual reproduction in the 
stomach of anophelines. It has been demonstrated that if the asexual 
cycle is destroyed and the patient is put on ordinary tonic treatment (with 
no quinine whatever) garaetocytes that are present either die of senility 
within a few weeks or are destroyed by the cells of the body, the 
patient undergoing a complete cure. 

In benign tertian infections the asexual cycle takes place in the 
peripheral circulation and when quinine is given the young trophozoites 
disappear, within 24 hours after the first dose. The older trophozoites 
and the developing schizonts are not so easily affected, as they can be 
seen up to 48 hours (because sporulation is not completely prevented, 
and a slight attack of fever is often observed on the third day). The 
gametocytes disappear from the blood in 4 to 6 days, showing that they 
are less resistant to quinine than malignant tertian gametocytes. 

The method of administration is an Important factor in the rapidity 
of cure; the intravenous method is believed to be the most rapid in 
action and next come the intramuscular and the oral routes. As regards 
the different alkaloids of cinchona bark, the amorphous alkaloids which 
go by the nume of quinoidine, have little effect, while the crystalHsable 
alkaloids are all effective. If during the course of treatment parasites 
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reappear, it is certain that cither the patient is avoiding treatment, or the 
interval between doses is too long or the alkaloid is not being absorbed. 

(B) Partial cures and relapses. The destruction of the asexual 
cycle by the cinchona alkaloids is a gradual proc'et's of fractional des- 
truction and it is obvious that one single dose or a few doses given at 
short periods do not suffice to effect a cure. As it is impossible to find 
out the exact time of liberation of each young brood, the ideal plan 
will be to give a continuous treatment long enough to affect 
many generations of the parasites (5 to 6 weeks to destroy 
10 to 16 generations). Relapses in benign tertian infections cannot be 
attributed to insufficiency of quinine treatment, as in some of Acton’s 
experiments this was carried on from 3 to 5J months and in spite of 
this 60 per cent, relapsed. After the War there was a great outcry 
against the use of quinine in malaria because it failed to cure many 
cases. These observations were inconclusive and there were many 
sources of error. Quinine, if properly administered, will rapidly relieve 
the symptoms due to malarial parasites and if properly followed up, 
will prevent the parasite from causing death or serious damage to 
the patient. In spite of all the precautions, however, a permanent cure 
may not be obtained and relapses may occur. What then is the ex- 
planation of these relapses? The following possible explanations have 
been suggested regarding the escape of the parasites from destruction : — 

(1) Production of quinine^resistant forms. Against this view is 
the fact that if quinine is properly administered in adequate doses, it 
causes immediate disappearance of the asexual parasites from the blood. 
It has often been stated that the first attack is more easily cured than 
subsequent ones and this has l)eeu proved by James* experiments with 
induced malaria. MacGilchrist (1915) in 149 cases in the Presidency 
goal found no cases of ‘quinine-fastness* or even ‘relative fastness* on 
the analogy with atoxyl in trypanosomiasis. The brothers Sergent (1921) 
carefully investigated the subject in the treatment of canaries infected 
with Plasmodium relictum and have proved this resistance to be of very 
rare occurrence. Acton and his colleagues in Dagshahi put a large 
batch of men on quinine treatment, and as they relapsed, repeated the 
treatment by giving a complete course of quinine again. They found 
that the cure percentage remained constant, f.c., 20 per cent, from the 
first to the fifth course of treatment. It is obvious that if the resistance 
of either the parasites or the host had altered, they would certainly have 
not become quinine resistant ; they disappeared from the peripheral 
blood after quinine administration, in as short a time with the fifth 
relapse as with the first. Investigations by Fletcher (1928) showed that 
the alleged resistance to quinine in many of the cases during the Great 
War was apparent and not real, and that often it was due to quinine not 
being swallowed. The drug also may be adulterated. In any case if quinine 
resistant cases occur they are so few that if scrupulous care is taken 
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in the details of the trealnieiit they may Ijc ignored altogether. Qainine 
fastness or resistance of a particular strain of parasite cannot there- 
fore be accepted as a cause of relapse. What, then, is the cause of 
relapses after quinine treatment ? The parasites may take up their 
abode in the capillaries of the internal organs or in areas where body 
fluids do not freely reach them, or the patient's powers of resisting the 
infection (inmiuiiity) may not be stimulated. 

The existence of hack-waters, such as the spleen and the bone mar- 
row, where owing to adsorption of the alkaloids by the tissues, quinine 
does not penetrate and jiarasites can go on multiplying, has been held 
as one of the causes. Recent studies have shown that it is in the 
finest capillaries of the grey matter of the brain and in the reticulated 
sinuses of the spleen and bone marrow that segmentation takes place 
and asexual jiarasites chiefly congregate. Some evidence has also been 
produced to show that in the blooJ-vascular svstem there are regions 
which are kept almost free from quinine thr-mghout the period of quinine 
treatment. But it has been pointed out that in malignant tertian infec- 
tions, schizogony occurs in the deep-seated areas^ but in spite of this 
quinine is quite effective and acts as a specific, •/'*»ile in benign tertian 
w’here schizogony occurs in flie peripheral blood it gives a lower cure 
rate. 

(2) Failure of quinine due to new species of parasites. The opinion of 
protozoologists is against this view. The profound difference in the 
virulence between ordinary endemic malaria and malaria in epi- 
demic form was thought to be due to different varieties of parasites, but 
Wenyon (1921) who examined countless blood films show^ed tint the 
parasites were the same in both cases. 

(3) Failure due to non-absorption of quinine. Failure due to non- 
absorption of quinine owing to catarrhal conditions and inflammation 
of the gaslro-intestinal tract has been assigned as one of the causes. 
Observations show that quinine, as a rule, is readily absorbed from the 
gut even under such conditions. This can be demonstrated by testing 
the urine with Meyer's reagent. 

It will be seen trom the above that no satisfactory explanation 
is forthcoming and all that can be said is that relapses are due to incom- 
plete destruction of the asexual cycle by the cinchona alkaloids. If all 
preliminary infections were really cured the incidence of malaria W'ould 
diminish. Statistics of the Indian Army show that only 23.6 per cent, 
of the cases coming under treatment in endemic malarial areas are 
primary infections, while 76.5 per cent, are relapses and reinfections. 
If reinfections are prevented and quinine treatment is thorough, the 
percentage of relapses is diminished. 

It has also been pointed out that relapses ate much more common 
in cases of benign tertian than in malignant tertian. The question 'Of 
individual reaistance of the patient is important, as some persons acquire 
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malaria much more readily than others, and this factor also plays an 
important part in the quinine treatment of malaria. Proper treatment 
with cinchona alkaloids appears to be a very potent preventive measure. 
In relapsing cases, all predisposing causes, e.g., excesses of any kind, 
fatigue, exposure to heat and cold, should be avoided. Transfer to a 
non-malarial area such as a hill station is advised for persistent cases. 

(C) Complete cure or sterilisation. This can be bought about in 
three possible waysN— 

(1) Response of the defensive mechanism of the Iwdy. The effects 
of the alkaloids on the tissue cells of the host, making 
the erythrocytes noxious, causing the phagocytes to destroy the parasites 
or by the formation of antibodies. 

(2) Selective action of the alkaloids on merozoites in the blood. 
It has however been found that large doses of quinine given during 
the cold stage have no greater beneficial action than when given at any' 
other time. It has also been shown that high concentrations of quinine 
in plasma, though they give rise to symptoms of cinchonism, do not 
produce a cure more easily. 

(3) Selective parasiticidal action of different alkaloids. Acton (1922) 
showed that although all crystallisable alkaloids affect both tertian and 
subtertian forms of parasites, quinine and oinchonidine (laevo-rolatory) 
appear to have a specially marked action on the malignant tertian 
parasites while cinchonine and quinidine (dextro-rotatory) have 
more powerful action on the benign tertian forms. He suggested 
that the efficacy of quinine against malignant tertian parasites 
is due to the fact that they sporulate in the mesenteric 
vessels, where quinine is prcscml in greatest concentration, 
while the benign tertian and the (juartaii parasites are found in 
the peripheral blood stream where the concentration of cpiinine is much 
low'cr. Sonic other w^orkers have imMluccd evidence to show that 
quinine is more potent against the schizonts of P. falciparum than 
against those of P. vivax, w'hereas for the ganietocytes fhe condition 
is reversed. The reaction of quartan malaria to quinine is again 
different and in this form it gives the most unsatisfactory results, 
whereas, quinidine is thought to be more efiective in these cases. 
The Medical Research Council Report No. 96 (1925) does not bear out 
a preferential action of quinidine on benign tertian or of quinine on 
the sub-tertian infection. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE CINCHONA ALKALOIDS 

The Cinchona alkaloids occur in the various species of two 
rubiaceous genera, Cinchona and Remijia, which are indigenous 
to the eastern slopes of the Andes in South America between 
the latitudes 10“N and 20®S. Cinchona comprises about forty 
species of evergreen shrubs or trees, which grow isolated or in 
small clumps in dense forests. The average height at which 
they flourish is an altitude of 3,000 feet to 10,000 feet above 
the sea level. Some of the species are found as high as 11,000 
while others as low as 2,500 feet. The trees may reach the 
height of 80 feet and are valued for their bark, which contains 
certain potent alkaloids. 

All the evidence goes to show that although the natives of those 
parts suffered from tertian ague, they did not know the febrifuge 
properties of the bark. They believed it to be heating and therefore 
unfit for use in fever. Markham who visited America to obtain 
seeds in 1880 testifies to the fact that the wallets of the native doctors 
never contained cinchona bark. It is probable that the Jesuit missiona- 
ries were the first to discover the virtues of cinchona bark. In 1630 
Don Juan Lopez de Cannizares, Spanish Corregidor of Loxa, was cured 
of an intermittent fever by the use of this bark. In 1638 the Countess 
of Cinchon, whose husband w'as viceroy of Peru, was stricken witli 
intermittent fever which refused to yield to any of the known remedies. 
The Corregidor of Ivoxa sent the viceroy some bark with the assurance 
that it would cure the Countess. She tried it with happy results and 
the bark was also tested on many patients. In 1640, on her return 
to Madrid, the Countess brought a quantity of the bark with her. It 
was used in Kngland by Robert Talbor, a physician, in 1656 as a 
secret remedy. With this he cured the Dauphin of France and Louis 
XIV who purchased the secret for 2000 louis d^or and at the same time 
granted him a life pension of 2000 francs. When Talbor died in 1681, 
Louis ordered the publication of his method of curing tertian and 
quartan ague. 

The reputation of the bark as a cure for ague was not main- 
tained for long as a good deal of the bark imported was not cinchona 
bark at all. Many physicians found the remedy useless and controversies 
arose as to its value. In spite of these failures the isolation of quinine by 
Pelletier iu 1820 created a fresh demand for it. The use of the bark 
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had become so extensive that fears were entertained that the supply 
from South America would be exhausted. Attempts were then made to 
transplant some of the species to other countries ^ and in 1852 the 
Netherlands Government determined to attempt the transfer of cinchona 
from South America to Java in order to cultivate it in regular planta- 
tions. For this purpose the botanist, Justus Charles Hasskarl, went to 
South America and remained there till 1854. He succeeded in collecting 
live plants and the seeds of several varieties, and from these the 
plantations were started. The British expedition was sent to South 
America under the leadership of Sir Clements R. ^larkham and planta- 
tions were started in India (iA the Nilgiris and the Palnai Hills of 
Travancore) in 1860 and in Ceylon (Hakgala) in 1861. As early as 1866 
there were more than one and half million of cinchona plants in the 
Nilgiri Hills, the species growing best being C. ofUcinalis, Plantations 
were also established in the Himalayas, British Sikkim near Darjeeling 
and in the Karen Hills in Burma. The species growing best there were 
C. succirubra and C. calisaya. 

Of the large number of species and sub-species only a few yields 
commercially valuable barks. They are : — 

) condaminea 1 

I. C. olfictnalis bonplandiana ? yielding crown barks. 

) crinpa ^ ) 

IL r. svccirubra (Pavon), yielding red bark. 

C, pitayensis, etc, ) 

III. C. lanclfolia { yielding Columbian red bark. 

C. cordifoUa ) 

IV. C. nitida i 

C, mircantha 5 yielding grey bark, 

C peruviana ' 

V. C. calisaya yielding yellow bark. 

The successful transplantation of cinchona was followed by a 
period of researches and experiment to find the proper ways and 
means of propagating the new plants. In Java all the varieties were 
found to possess a low percentage of quinine with the sole exception of 
C, officinalis; this variety however did not grow very well. In 1865, 
a new variety of Calisaya seeds were received from Bolivia by a merchant 
named Charles Ledger. Ledger who was an Englishman sent his 
brother to London to sell the seeds to the British Government, but 
as negotiations were not successful and as he feared that the seeds would 
lose their germinating power, he sold them to the Netherlands Govern- 
ment. These seeds were planted in Java in 1865 an<l the first analysis of 
the bark in 1872 showed that of all the Calisaya varieties this specimen 
gave the highest yield of quinine, the average quinine content being 6 
per cent., exceptional samples yielding from 10—12 per cent. The 
plantation of this variety was therefore taken up, and large plantations 
were started by the Government as well as by enterprising private indi- 
viduals. Cinchona cultivation flourished in Java and at present about 
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9 to 10 millioti pounds of quinine are produced annually an an a\crage , 
this may be estimated from the fact that about 90 per cent, 
of the quinine supply of the world conies from that island. The 
maximum content of the alkaloid occurs in trees between the ages 
of seven and eleven years. C. suedrubra has proved the hardiest and 
most easily cultivated species, and it gives a high yield of total alkaloids 
(10 per cent.), in which qninidiiie and cinchonine content prepon- 
derates over that of quinine. In the hybrids, C. officinalis and C. 
wbusta the total alkaloidal content is very large, and of late years the 
quinine yield has also considerably increased. 

Cuprem cortex contains both cupreine and quinine and is obtained 
from Remijia pedunculata and other species. 

The therajieutic effects of cinchona bark arc due to the alkaloids 
present; of these quinine is the be.st known, while quinldinc, cinchonine 
and cinchonidine have been used to a comparatively less extent m 
medicine. The alkaloids arc contained in the cellular tissue of the 
phloem. Ill the leaves they are only xiresent in small quantities but 
larger quantities are found in the stem bark increasing from above 
downwards as the root is approached. The alkc’oiils exist in the bark 
in combination with cinchotanuic acid and quimc acid. The former is 
oxidised by exposure to a red colouring matter which is present in large 
quantities in C. suedrubra. The principal dried barks used for the pro- 
duction of quinine are : — C. suedrubra (red cinchona bark), 1,000 gm 
of good bark yielding at least 50 gm. of total alkaloids containing 15 gm. 
of quinine sulphate; C. calisaya (yellow cinchona bark) which with 
the same amount of bark yields 60 gm. of total alkaloid containing 
30 gm. of quinine sulphate ; C. offidnalis (crown or I.^xa bark) contain- 
ing 5 per cent, of total alkaloids, of which 3i per cent, is quinine; 
the bark of C. land folia or Columbian bark contains about 2 per cent, 
of the alkaloids ivith only a small proportion of quinine. 

The bark is usually collected by felling the trees or b}' 'ca])icing'. 
These methods arc now largely employed in preference to other methods 
and the plantations are so arranged that every year a large area is 
matured and the trees are ready for cutting down. The trees yield the 
maximum amount of alkaloids when they arc 6 to 9 years old and it is 
about this time that they are cut down. 

The total production of quinine is about 600,000 kg. per annum 
manufactured in 14 different factories; it is doubtful if this amount 
is sufficient for the needs of the whole world. It is said that even the 
present production is in excess of the commercial demand, but it is 
also true that owing to its high price, millions of people suffering from 
malaria cannot get it. 

Compoftition of Cinchona bark. Pelletier and Dumas in 
1820 isolated quinine from the bark and Cunninsham predicted 
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long ago that probably the bark contained other alkaloids as 
well. Further investigations have shown that as many as twenty 
alkaloids and probably more, the majority of which have been 
isolated by Hesse are present in the bark from various species. 
These are divided into crystallisable and amorphous. The 
bark in addition to these alkaloids contains certain acids, 
neutral principles, colouring matter and traces of a volatile oil, 
gum, starch and other vegetable matter. The ash 1 to 2 per 
cent, consists mainly of calcium and potassium carbonates and 
a little silica. The large amount of ash present in cinchona 
febrifuge is due to the fact that magnesium sulphate is added 
to the alkaloidal mass in order to make it more amorphous. 

Extraction of Cinchona alkaloids. The bark is dried and gromul 
to a £ne powder mixed with slaked lime, which is passed through a seive 
of 40 meshes to the linear inch, sufficient water being added to 
make it damp. The addition of lime makes the subsequent extraction 
of the alkaloids easier. The mixture is made into a thin pavSte with 
water and put into vats. Caustic soda and ^^arnl paraffin oil are then 
added and the vats heated to ITO^F. with, frequent stirring of their con- 
tents ; these arc then allowed to settle when two layers form, the oil on 
the top containing the alkaloids and the exhausted bark below. The oil 
IS* decanted oil and mixed with dilute sulphuric acid which dissolves all 
the alkaloids. The mixture on standing separates into two layers, thi 
acid liquor containing all the alkaloids in ‘solution. The alkaloids are 
then precii)itatcd by adding caustic soda. The crude total alkaloids 
thus obtained, somctiines called cinchona febrifuge are further purified. 

Cinchona Febrifuge. The cinchona febrifuge was first prepared in 
India in 1874 at the instance of Dr. J. F. de Vrij, who suggested the 
manufacture of a powder containing all cinchona alkaloids derived 
from C. succiruhra. It was prepared by exhausting the powdered red 
bark with w^ater acidulated with hydrochloric acid, precipitating the 
liquor with soda and drying the crude product. This continued 
to be the only product of the Indian factories until 1887 when quinine 
manufacture was started. In the meantinie quinine began to be coii- 
.sidered the only effective alkaloid in the treatment of malaria and there 
was a demand for barks containing a higlier percentage of this alkaloid. 
The result was that cultivation of yellow bark from C. calisaycft 
C. ledgeiiana and their hybrids, which contain higher proportions of 
quinine, was encouraged. About 1903 the scarcity of C. succirubra bark 
in India led to an alteration in the process of manufacture of cinchona 
febrifuge. This now consists of alkaloids which remain after the 
extraction of the quinine from the yellow bark, some quinine being 
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added to make it more or less similar in composition to the original 
cinchona febrifuge. 

As met with generally, cinchona febrifuge appears to consist d 
any mixture of the bark extracts and by-products of quinine manufa':ture 
which makers wish to get rid of. Some of these mixtures are of 
excellent quality and contain a large percentage of the alkaloids, and 
are considered by many experienced physicians to be therapeutically as 
good as quinine; others are decidedly inferior and contain small pro- 
portions of the alkaloids. The following tables give the composition and 
the variations in the alkaloidal contents of diifferent specimens which 
have been analysed. 
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Quinine 
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7*40 

11*5 

8-0 

Cinchonine 

•• 

18*58 

26*3 

35*0 

Quinidine 


22‘ft8 

5*0 , 

20*0 
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20*0 

2*0 


Total 

54*63 

62’8 

60*0 

Quinoidine 


29*12 
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Water and ash 


16*23 
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A perusal of the above results will show that the amount of the 
crystalline alkaloids having an antimalarial action present in the two 
brands of ‘cinchona febrifuge/ as well as in the residual alkaloids, 
is sufficient to produce therapeutic effects. It will be seen also that 
‘cinchona febrifuge* has no fixed composition and is frequently adul- 
terated. The ‘cinchona febrifuge,* as issued from the Government 
factories in India, is mostly the residual alkaloid preparation from the 
bark of C. ledgeriana after most of the quinine has been removed. 

Quinetum and QuMnum, Another product of cinchona bark, 
similar to cinchona febrifuge, used in India is quinetum. According 
to some, it is a substance like cinchona febrifuge containing all the 
alkaloids, but only 15 per cent, of quinine and 5 per cent, of quiuidine. 
According to others, it is a mixture of cinchona alkaloids as they occur 
in the bark of C. succirubra and consisting of sulphates of cinchonidine, 
cinchonine and quinidine with smaller quantities of the sulphates of 
quinine and amorphous bases. Some even say it is simply a mixture 
of amorphous bases of cinchona bark, the crystalline alkaloids having 
been previously removed. The confusion with regard to ‘quinetum* has 
recently been disentangled by the Commission of Expert Malariologists 
appointed by the League of Nations. The name ^quinetum* should be 
reserved for a preparation consisting of quinine, cinchonidine and cin- 
chonine in equal parts. If this preparation is made by extracting 
those alkaloids from the bark of Cinchona succirubra (which usually 
contains them in approximately equal quantities), only a small addition 
of one or other of the crystalline alkaloids will be necessary in order 
to equalise the amount of each alkaloid in the preparation. 

^ininum is an extract prepared according to a French fonntila. 
It contains all the constituents of the bark except the woody fibres. 
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Chemistry &f Cinchona alkaloids* The following description of the 
chemistry of cinchona alkaloids is taken from Findlay's ‘Recent 
Advances in Chemo-therapy' (1932). 

Allsaloids of Cinchona. The four chief ciystalli&able alkaloids 
derived from cinchona bark are qainine^ qiiinidinci cinchonine and cin- 
chonidme, but in addition to these, over twenty other alkaloids have 
been isolated from various species of cinchona and cuprea. The n7ajori- 
ty of these alkaloids, the non-crystallisable and amorphous alkaloids, 
are sometimes described collectively as quinoidine. The four alkaloids, 
quinine, quinidine, cinchonine and cinchonidine, form two pairs of 
isomeridcs of which each member of the first pair differs from each 
member of the second by the residue of a methoxyl group — CH^O. In 
addition, the members of each pair yield for the most part the same 
products under the action of sarious reajjeiits, ami the products fin- 
nished by the two pairs form parallel scries differing constantly b\ 
the residue of a methoxyl group — CH^^O. Rabe has assigned the follow- 
ing general formula to this group of alkaloids. 



CH C 

quiHOLm 




CH. 


CHi$ 

CH OH^ 
(4>6fC0V04fiK 
ALCOHAt 090l'P 


CHGS 

CH tUCHR' 

I I V/Afyj. 6»QUP 

CH, 

CH, 
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In quinine and quinidine, R=r.OCH_j R'-.CH: CH^ 

Tm cinchonine and cinchonidine R=II. R''=-.CH: CII... 

In cuprehic, R--^.OH. R'=^CH: CH^. 

In the hydro-bases, K' becomes CII^. 

In the alkyl cupreines R becomes OAlk (honiologues of quinine). 

In the alkylhydrocuxjTcincs qlVI alkylhydrocupreidines, R becomes 
OAlk, and R' becomes CH^. CII^. (homologues of dihydroqiiinine and 
dihydroquinidine) . 

The carbon atoms numbered (1), (2), (3) and (4) in the general 
formula are asymmetric. Since cinchoninone and quininone In which 
the asymmetry of the carbon atom (4) has been destroyed by the conver- 
sion of the secondary alcohol group (CHOH) into a carboi^l gitmp (CO), 
are both dextrorotatory and both yield jS-vinyl-A-qninuclidineoxime of the 
same opticnl activity, it follows that cinchonine, cinchonidine, quinine 
and quinidine must be optically identical as regards carbon atoms' (1) 
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and (2), that the distribution in space is the same about these atoms, 
and in all four rases is dextro-rotatory in total effect. 


CHj 


CH CH- CH--CH 7 


«|h, 


CH, 


dHi H- & CHj R 
£J£0)ey SAS£5 


The deoxy-bafaes>, obtained from rinchoniiie and (luinidine and 
from cinchonidinc and quinine are structurally identical, but differ 
in optical properties, the first pair beinj? dextro- and the second pair 
laevo-rotatory. These deoxy-bases have the same general formula where 
R is CgH^N for cinchonine and cinchoiiidinc, and C^H^(OMe)N for 
quinine and quinidinc, and carbon atom (4) i.s no longer asymmetric. 
It follows that the difference in optical activity in 1110*^0 bases, and 
therefore in the four alkaloids from which they are derived, depends 
on the arrangement of groups round carbon atom (8) and is different 
in sign in the two pairs. 

It is thus possible to divide the cinchona alkaloid*? into two series, 
a dextrorotatory and a laevorotatory : — 


Chemical Name Natural Alkaloid 


Corresponding 

hydroalkaloid 


Cinchonine Series — Dextrorotatory Alkaloids 

Cinchonine Cinchonine |Hydroeinchonine 

Hydroxyeinchonine (Cupreidine— unknown) Hydrocupreidine 

Methoxy cinchonine Quinidine Hydrnquinidine 

Cinchonidine Series— Laevorotatory Isomerides 

Cinohonidine Cinchonidine Hydrocinchonidine 

Hydroxycinchonidine Cupreine Hydrocupreine 

Methoxycinchonidine Quinine Hydroquinine 

Acton (1922) believes that the pharmacological properties of the 
two groups also show a divergence, which is dependent on three factors 
in the structure of the complex alkaloid molecule:— 

I. The grouping of the qninnclidme system round the asymmetric 
atom (3). The dextrorotatory alkaloids are more powerful in their 
effects than the laevorotatory alkaloids of the cinchonidine series, os 

32 
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shown by tlicir toxicity to mice and to patanicecium, by their inhibitory 
action on en/ymcs, and by their effects on blood pressure and uterine 
muscle. The cinchonidine scries act more powerfully as local 
anaesthetics. 

II. The viind >*ioiip (CTI--CH 2 ) in the qiiiiiuclidiiic system. The 
natural alkaloids are rather more toxic to paraiuoccium than the hydro- 
alkaloids. The latter are more toxic to mice, inhibit enzyme action, and 
cause a greater fall of blood pressure and greater uterine contraction 
than the natural alkaloids. 

III. The group R in the quiuolijic ring. The higher numbers ot 
both series of the hydroalkaloids are more toxic to mice, parama'cium, 
bacteria and leucocytes, and are more powerful local anecsthetics. Their 
action on the inhibition of en/ymes, on blood pressure and uterine 
muscle is reduced. 

Considerable interest in the past few years has been arouse 1 by tlu* 
modified cinchona alkaloids, foi with hydrogenation of the vinvl group 
and replacement of the iiiethoxyl grouj) of quinine and ciuiuidine by 
higher alkyloxy groups, the following comi>oSiiici-. arc prcxhiced When 
the alkyloxy group is 

— OCII^ there is formed Meth>lliydr«>cupreine. 

— OC.^H^ there is formed Ktliylhydrocujireiiie (Optochiii). 

— OCII (Cllg)^ there is formed /50-Propylh> drociiprcinc. 

— — CII (CHj)^ there is formed f50-Bulylli3drocnpreinc. 

— OCHg — Cllg — CH (CHg)„ there is formed fso-ATnylhydrocnpreine 
(Kukupin) . 

— O (CH 2 )g — CH (CITg)^ there is formed t50-Octylhydrocupreine (Vuzin). 

Optochin is highly toxic to the pneumococcus, vuzin to Corynhac* 
terium diphiherUrt while both cukupiii and vu/.in have been used as 
dressings for septi<* wounds and are said to be powerful anaesthetics. 
Although l7ar and Nicosia (1914) have recommended the use of optochin 
in malaria, it is actually much less effective and far more toxic than 
quinine. The same is true of eiikupin and vuzin. 



CHAPTER XVII 


PHARMACOLOGICAL ACTION OF CINCHONA 
ALKALOIDS 

To comprehend the rationale of the therapeutic action of 
those alkaloids it is important to have a clear idea of their general 
l)harmacological action. The type of action produced by 
quinine closely resembles that produced by the other alkaloids 
and it can be taken as a typical example of this group. 

Action on protoplasm. Quinine occupies a peculiar position uinon^ 
the vegetable alkaloids. While most of the other alkaloids have a more 
or less cleanly defined point of attack in the body, and act on special 
tissues, quinine acts as a general protoplasmic poison which in sufficient 
concentrations destroys all cells, including those in which purely vege- 
tative processes take place. Its action is specially marked on leucocytes, 
umcnbie and spermatozoa. The action generally begins with temporary 
stimulation of activity of the protoplasm, being quickly followed by 
inhibition of all vital processes and finally death. It has been shown 
that quinine, like saponins and proteins, tends to ccmccntrale on the 
surface of solutions to such an extent as to form almost a rigid fdm 
(Ramsden). This interferes with the condensation i>f other substance.s 
at the surface and the catalytic phenomena, inorganic as well as organic, 
are hindered, resulting in diminished metabolism. The surface action 
is also demonstrated by the arrest of Ilrow'uiaii nioveiiicnt ami there 
is a tendency to precipitate colloidal solutions such ns proteins. Quinine 
may thus produce anaphylactoid phenomena. The <|uininc film probabh’ 
decreases the permeability of the cell, thereby producing a narcotic 
action such as is seen on local application to nerve cells, muscle cells, 
etc. The inhibition of movements of the white blood cells, spermatozoa, 
infusoria, and ciliata, is probably due to the rigidity of the film formed. 
All these effects give this alkaloid the property of being a general proto- 
plasmic poison. Its toxicity to vertebrates is however comiiaratively 
low; probably it is bound up or deposited in insoluble or harmless form 
in some of the tissues of the body. 

protozoa. If quinine is allowed to act cm the undifferentiated pro- 
toplasm of such an organism as an amoeba its action is quite character- 
istic. The metabolic processes in the cell are retarded and this affects 
not only the anabolism but katabolism also. Minute doses therefore 
merely produce slowing of the activities in the organisms, while large 
doses produce first paralysis and then death. Very dilute solutions such 
as 1 in 20,000 to 50,000 destroy amcebse and paramoeda in a few hours 
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and some pathogeiiit pioto/oa, e./if., plasiiiodui. The pix>toplasm in 
amoebae becomes ^jranular, spherical and in a few hours nothing 
but granular detritus remains ; this action occurs in tlie plasmodia in 
presence of the merest traces of quinine. Mice given a few daih 
injections of S to 6 mgni. o£ quinine are said not to be infected 
\\ith nagana, although these doses will not free the infected 
mice from the parasites. Donrinc is not influenced but the incubation 
period of rabies is prolonged by large doses. Bass and Johns in 1912 
first cultivated the malarial parasite. Bass later showed that 0.005 
i' cm of a 15 per cent, solution of quinine bi hydrochloride correspond- 
ing to 2 gin. in the blood of a person vieighiug 150 lbs., killed P. falci- 
patim in 5 to 29 hours Tlie activity of certain forms of non-pathogenic 
spirochietae, anutbac, etc.,, is inhibited at first and finally stops. Certain 
protozoa arc however not affected by quinine at nil; salt water amoebae 
and spirocha^iae of relapsing fever are able to H\c in a 1 in 200 solution. 

Bacteria. The toxic action of quinine on the protopla«in endows it 
with bactericidal power but the action of the <tikaloid on cocci and 
bacilli is somewhat varied Its germicidal emciency is considered 
to be about half that of phenol, whilst its antiseptic action approaches 
that of mercuric chloride. A dilution of 1 in 2,000 delays growth of 
liacteria and 1 in 800 inhibits the growth in fluids of organic matter 
and prevents lactic and butyric acid fermentation. The drug also re- 
tards the action of many unorganised ferments. 

.Some organisms are very sensitive to quinine and its derivatives 
while it has little or no action on others. Moulds are most resistant ro 
it, in fact, they thrive in solution of quinine sulphate. About 0.6 
per cent, is required to stop the growth of putrefactive bacteria and 2 
per cent to kill them. Typhoid bacilli cannot grow in 1 in 30,000 
solution. (}uiiiine has no direct influence on the course of most bac- 
terial infections whether given t)y injection or otherwise, the pnenmo- 
coccus being an exception in tin's respect. Both quinine and related 
alkaloids when used in sufficiently large doses early enough have been 
successful in controlling experimental pneumococcal infection in animal 
and pneumonia in man. Some of the newer derivatives of cinchona, for 
example the cupreines, exert a powerful bactericidal action on certain 
micro-organisms even m the presence of proteins, and at the same time 
have a relatively low toxicity for the body cells. This action as a rule 
increases as w’e go up the series from ethyl hydrocupreine to iso-octyl- 
hydrocupreine. Thus quinine in 1 in 1,000 concentrations, ethylhydro- 
cupreine in 1 in 2,600 and iso-octylhydrocupreine or vuzin in 1 in 
00,000 concentrations, will destroy B. tetanus. The same is true of 
strepto<*')ccus, staphylococcus and B, diphtheria with some reservations. 
Below is a table showing the relative bactericidal action of quinine 
<MIVaiives on some mtero-enrganifims (Dixon). 
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Bactericidal action of quinine derivatives 


Diph- _ 
theria fetanus 

1 

^ Strepto- 

Staphylo- 

Pneumo- 

bacillus bacillus 

coccus 

coccus 

coccus 

Qunine Hydro- 

c'hloride 1 — 100 l- 1,000 

1- 1,000 

1-500 

1- 2,000 

Ethyl Hydrociip- 
rcine Hydrochlo- 
ride (Optochin) 1 1—400 1 2,500 

1-500 

1 -400,000 

Isopropyl-h y d r o 
cupreine hydro 
chloride 1- 800 

1—8,000 

1—1, (MM) 

1—200,000 

Tsoamyl hydrocup- 
reine hydrochlor 

(Eukupin) 1—2,000 1 - 20,000 | 

1—40,000 

i 

1—8,000 

1—20,000 

lleptyl hydrocup- 
reine bi hydro 
chloride 1 — 8,000 

Isooctyl hydrucup- 

reine (Vuzin) 1—8,000 1 — 60,000 

1 

1 

1 

1—80,000 

1-64,000 

1—6,000 


Eucupri no toxin ... 

1—60,000 

1 - 52,000 

J 



The corresponding series of cnpieidine conipoimds have similar 
actions. 

lUhyl hydrocupreiue known under tlie trade name of Optochin has 
a very high degree of toxicity for the pneumococcus, 1 in 400,000 solu- 
tion having a destructive effect on this orgauism in vitro ; 1 in 000,000 
solution in scrum inhibits the growth of pneumococci. Strains of 
pneumococci and also streptococci are inhibited in vitro by 1 in 100,000 
solution whereas meningococci and gonococci require a strength 
between 1 in 10,000 to 1 in 5,000. This selective action of the drug 
led to its trial in pneumococcal septicaemia produced in rats and 
guineapigs, but the results were not conclusive. To get a bactericidal 
action it was found necessary to give 0.024 gm. per kilo, body weight 
in 24 hours, and for an average man this will mean a dose of just 
over 1.5 gni. Doses of 20 to 25 grains in 24 hours render the blood 
toxic to pneumococci but such effects of quinine as contraction of 
the field of vision and amblyopia, which are met with in therapeutic 
doses, are much more marked in the case of ethyl hydrocupreine and 
even such small doses as 8 grains have produced optic atrophy with 
permanent blindness. Further trials of this drug in man were there- 
fore not proceeded with. Doses of 0.5 gm. in the treatment of 
pneumonia caused total bhndneas in some individuals, while in 
others vision partly returned. Pathological changes in the retina con- 
sist of white patches of necrosis, narrowing of blood vessels and scle- 
rosis, as evidenced by depigmented areas. A combination of injury to 
the optic nerve, the retina and the choroid appear<i to be a peculiarity 
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ot lliis drug. Subceptibility to these effects varies in different individuals. 
Besides it should be remembered that when the infection is at its 
height, the toxins have already had time to affect the tissue 
cells and mere destruction of pneumococci will be of little value. 
Bactericidal tests on different ly|)es of pneumococci show that in dilu- 
ti/>ns of 1 to 2 millions, ethyl h> drocupreiue hydrochloride (optochin) 
kills type 3 of this organism ; quinine ar&eiialc does the same in 1 
in 200,000 to 1 in 100,000 , (piinine sulphate 1 in 200,000 to 1 in 20,000 , 
quinine hydrochloride 1 in 200,000 to I in 100,000 dilutions. The inhi- 
biting effect of quinine on the pneumococcus is even greater than its 
germicidal power. Quinine liydroc'hloride and dihydrobromide exert a 
marked neutralising action on the toxicity of pneumonic lung extracts, 
prophylactic injections iirolonging the life of animals 5 days or more, 
after injection of one M.Jv.H. of the extract, while quinine and urc^ 
hydrochloride and optochin afford little or no protection. The protec- 
tive value of antipueumococcic serum in animals has been shown to 
be increased hy the simultaneous injeclioii of oplochiii and to a lessci 
extent by other quinine compounds. 

I$o-ociyl«hydro-cupreine or vuzin. This compound was extensive!} 
employed by the Germans during the War fot disinfecting suppurating 
gunshot wounds, owing to its remarkable bactericidal action on strep- 
tococci and tetanus bacilli in very high dilutions (1 in 80,000 and 1 in 
60,000 respectively). It was used in strengths of 0.1 gm. in a litre of 
water and proved to be very eflioarious. Tl is also effective against the 
micro-organisms responsible for gas gangrene. Iso-heptyl-hy drocupreiue 
is especially destructive to staphylocticci. 

Isotamylhydrocupreine (Kukupin) has been found to have a specific 
effect against vibrios and diphtheria bacilli. It has been tried in 
Vincent’s angina, and it is useful in other fonns of ulceration, a.g., 
Cachar or Naga sore. Both *vuzin' and 'eukupin* are readily absorbed, 
hut net more slowly than quinine when administered to man by the 
mouth. 

The destruction of the micnMJi gaiiisms is probably brought about 
by thft combination of these alkaloids w^ilh the protoplasm of the 
bacteria, and their vnrving qualitative efficacy against different micro- 
organisms can l)e aci'ou tiled for by the difference in their affinity for 
them. The bactericidal ailion of the alkyl derivatives of hydro- 
cupreine ia more or less similar to that of quinine, but they are much 
more ti&tc. 

Extarnal action. Quinine solutions applied to the unbroken skin do 
not produce any disagreeable sensation. Rashes are however frequently 
produced In workers in quinine factories after prolonged exposure to the 
drug and certain local irritation Is set up. Quinine and its salts are 
not absorbed by the intact skin except under the influence of an electric 
.flUlteirit. They ate however taken up rapidly by the mucous membrane. 
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Alimentary system. VVlieu taken by ilic nnouth quinine acts 
as a bitter, stimulates the gustatory apparatus and improves the 
appetite; the peptic glands are refiexly btiiiinlated. In the stomach 
it is dissolved by the hydrochloric acid but it has no direct action on 
the flow of the gastric juice. Given by the mouth tlierc is little 
difference between soluble and insoluble saltv'i, as the alkaloid is converted 
into soluble liydrochlori<le and the less soluble salts are made more 
soluble by the gastric acid. Passing into the duodenum, it is usually 
absorbed rapidly. After absorption quinine circulates in the blood as 
quinine base. The absorption (K*curs mainly from the small intestines 
and it is rapid and complete. The largest amounts are absorbed during 
the first six hours after administration of a dose. Onh a small amount 
is taken up from the stomach vheii it is given on a fasting stomach 
and in the form of a soluble salt ; a relatively smaller amount is ab- 
sorbed from the large intestine. Ahfjorption is retarded if quinine is 
given with or soon after food. The soluble salts of the alkaloid arc 
absorbed a little more quickly than the insoluble ones, foi compounds 
like euquinine and quinine tannate have first to be hydrolysed by 
the alkali of the duodenum before they arc absorbed. 

Ferments. Interference with the activity of ferments is a well- 
marked property of quinine and its inhibiting action on oxydases in 
the blood is well known. The acidification of shed blood is slowed, 
h'reslily excised still-living kidneys, perffised witl: blood containing 
glycocoll convert benzoic acid into hippunc acid; if however minute 
traces of quinine arc added to the blood this synthesis is prevented. 
It seems likely that the chief effect of quinine on the living organism 
is to restrict many of the normal chemical changes— .synthesis, oxidation 
and decomposition and in this way to diminish the metabolism (vSehmide- 
berg). These effects are probably due to the paralysing action of 
quinine on the intracellular enzymes by A\hosc aid the chemical changes 
are brought about. Tt is doubtful if the concentrations of quinine, in 
therapeutic doses, rise so high as to hinder action of oxydases in the 
l)ody. All the metabolic processes in the body, whether of anabolic or 
katabolic nature, are decidedly inhibited and tis-^ne waste an«l energy 
production are both retarded. 

Various digestive enzymes arc affected to varying extents according 
to the degree of concentration of the alkaloids. Acton (1921^ studied 
the action of cinchona alkaloids on these enzymes in vitro and found 
that the activity of ptyalin, the starch digesting ferment of the saliva, 
was completely inhibited by the acid salts. As the digestion of starches is 
over in 10—30 minutes, no interference will result if the alkaloids are 
given half an hour after a meal. Peptic inhibition is more marked with 
the cinchonine scries and the inhibition is less when the ferment fiirst 
attacks the protein than when the protein is first acted upon by the 
alkaloids. On the tryptic digestion, qiiintdine has a more powerful 
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iitUibititig action than quinine; the action of pepsin is retarded in 
the presence of a 1 in 5,000 solution of quinine or quinidinc. The 
deduction of practical importance that can be made from these experi- 
ments is that, as the inhibition of peptic digestion is bound to lead to 
deficient peptone formation, the time of administration of these alka- 
loids in relation to meals is of the utmost importance. They should be 
administered when they least interfere with the activity of the diges- 
tive enzymes, that is about 1^ to 21 hours after meals. 

Circulatory system. Action on the blood : Leucocytes, If quinine is 
given intravenously in large doses to an animal, certaitu changes are 
noticed in the blood corpuscles. The leucocytes lose their ama'boid 
movements, become round and granular, diapedesis through the capillary 
walls ceases and the coagulation time of the blood is reduced. T5vcii 
in very low concentrations (such as those occurring in the blood after 
administration of therapeutic doses of quinine) the movements of the 
leucocytes are inhibited and diapedesis is stopped. This can be demons- 
trated in the exposed mesentery of the frog. The number of white blood 
corpuscles in man is reduced to half the normal number per c.mm. of 
blood or even less, after administration of a dose which is 1/20,000 
of the body weight, lymphoc>-tes being chiefly afte^'led. This leuco- 
poenia is often preceded by a preliminary leucoc 3 rtosis in uhich cliieflv 
the polymorphomuclears are concerned. For these reasons qninine is 
said to counteract inflammation and suppuration and is recommended 
in catarrh of the nasal passages. 

Erythrocytes, On the erythrocytes, the acid salts of quinine have 
a decidedly haemolytic action in vitro, and blackwater fever has been 
attributed by some to the toxic effects of quinine salts on the red blood 
cells. Rarely, ecchymosis may occur in the tissues after administration 
of quinine, probably from injury to the erythrocytes lending to the 
formation of thrombi, or from injury to the walls of the small vessels 
The haemoglobin shows a characteristic change with strong solutions 
of quinine. Neither acid hasmatin nor methaemoglobin is formed; 
%uzin has similar action. 

. It has already been staled that quinine circulates in the blood us 
quinine t>ase. Acton has demonstrated that strong solutions of qninine 
and quinidine base such as 1 in 2000 in normal saline, produce no 
haemolysis of washed ted corpuscles in vitro, even after incubation 
for 24 hours. In the case of acid salts, such as the bisulphate, there 
is faiht haemolysis in 1 in 8000 solution, but none whatever in 1 in 
11,000 dilution. Intravenous injections of strong solutions of acid 
salts are therefore highly undesirable and there is no doubt that rigors, 
which are sometimes observed after such injections, are due to the hae- 
molysis thus produced. As a matter of fact, injection of acid salts of 
quinine and other cinchona alkaloids, whether intravenous or intramus- 
cular, is not justifiable from a physiological point of view, as those 
alkaloids circulate in the blood as bases. The acid salts are preferred 
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merely because they are soluble and therefore convenient for 
administration. 

Blood ptcssure. The blood pressure is definitely lowered after iiitra< 
\enous injection and Acton has pointed out that this depression is much 
more marked with the dextro-rotatory cinchonine series^ quini^line beinf» 
the worst offender in this respect. His experiments show that it causes 
a much bigger fall, the effects are more prolonged and therefore it 
should not be given by this nmte. 

Action on the heart. The heart muscle acted on in the same 
way as the other muscular tissue. Very small quantities accelerate 
the pulse and raise the blood j^ressure ; large (luantities i)roduce the 
reverse effect, the action is directly on the motor apparatus of the heart 
and not on the nerves. The depression of the heart is no doubt res- 
ponsible for the collapse produced by very large doses in patients 
suffering from fever. (Quinine depresses isolated strips of the heart 
of a turtle. A frog’s heart is weakened by 1 in 50,000 solution, and 
1 in 5,000 slops the heart in diastole in a few minutes (large doses 
of digitalis stop the heart in systole). It is for this reason given in 
irritable conditions of the myocardium. 

Quinine is considered by some authorities to the greatest regu- 
lator in arrhythmia due to extra-systole including auricular fibrilla- 
tion. It has been combined with digitalis in cardiac diseases for over 
a century. Quinine and digitalis are given not only where arrhythmia 
is present, t)nt also where h'lrge dosis of digitalis st‘ciii urg(*iitly needed 
and where concomitant disturbances make quitiiiic desirable. Quini- 
dine, a dextro-rotatory isomer of quinine, has lately been the subject 
of much study owing to the beneficial effects it produces in auricular 
fibrillation and arrhythmia. By fibrillation is meant an inco-ordinated, 
tremulous flickering movement of the muscle wall of the auricle, A 
circus movement having its path about the mouths of the great veins, 
has been shown to be the basis of the disordered mechanism of 
fibrillation and flutter of the auricles. The fibrillation of the auricle 
may amount to 500 a minute while the ventricular rate may be 120 to 
140 and in rare case 200 per minute, because many of the impulses 
fail to excite any ventricular contraction. The relief afforded by quini- 
dine is believed to be produced by the depressant effect of the alkaloid 
on the heart muscle wdiich prolongs the refractory period of the auri- 
cular muscle, in this way ending the circus movements. This reduces 
the excitability of ventricles and auricles to a tufinl l>elow that at 
which fibrillation is possible. Most of the cinchona alkaloids lower the 
contractibility of the cardiac muscle. Intravenous injections of thera- 
peutic doses in animals, 10 to 15 mgm. per kilo, correspond- 
ing to 5—10 grains in man, produce the following effects (1) It 
prolongs the refractory period of the cardiac muscle and slows 
conduction. (2) It depresses the excitability of the cardiac muscle, i.e.. 
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raises the threshold of stimulation and greater resistance to 
extra-systoles. (3) It lowers the rate of sinus impulse dis- 

4 'harge. (4) It mildly depresses the vagus. (6) It produces a 
slight decrease of nuriculoventricular conduction, (6) It increases 
amplitude of excursions hy 16 to 100 per cent., due to greater diastolic 
filling resulting from longer diastolic pause. (7) Temporary fall of the 
systemic blood pressure and rise in the pulmonary blood pressure occurs. 
(8) Inconstant effect on the T-waves and inconstant alteration in res- 
ponse to vagus stimulation arc produced. 

The chief criterion for its use is a healthy myocardium. The 

following points may help in the selection of suitable cases : — 
(1) Fibrillation of re<eiil onset. (2) Slight dilatation of heart. (3) 

Absence* of valvular disease. (4) Fibrillation associated with acute 
infection, c.g., influenza. (5) II> pertrophied heart. T'^nsuitable cases arc 
those with (1) Knlargenient and valvular disease, and hearts which 
after rest and digitalis do not elicit evidence of reserve strength. (2) 
History of embolism. f3) Idiosyncrasy to cinchona derivatives. (4) 
Cardiac pain. 

In human beings it is usually given by tlie month in 

tlie form of sulphate either in tablets or in capsules. A 
dose of 0.2 gm. i> given on the first day and if it is well borne, it is 
increased next day to 0.4 gin., three or four times a day, but not 
exceeding the total of 2 gra. per day. If no benefit follows within 
3 days, quinidiiic is generally not likely to do good. In the case of suc- 
cess the drug is omitted and readministered on recurrence of symptoms. 
The maintenance dose is 0.25 gm. per day. Intravenous injections are 
dangerous as the margin of safety is small. In about 50 per cent, of tlu 
cases the medication has no effect, and these are gencriilly the advanced 
cases of heart disease with extensive changes in the myocardium. As 
the drug has a paralysing eflect on the heart muscle, it should be given 
with caution and after a coui&e of digitalis in cases of failure of com- 
pensation. Onset of fre(iuent miniature beats or a persistently high 
ventricular rate are indications for cessation of treatnieut. In carefully 
selected cases the use of <piinid5ne in cardiac irregularities is justifiable, 
important contra-indicali<um being a high grade of myocardial damage. 
Lewis has suggested that in changing the rhythm there may be ventri- 
cular standstill for suflTiciently long periods to cause death. Previous 
digitalisation increases the chance of success and diminishes the 
danger of accidents. Toxic doses impair the heart, producing sino- 
auricuiar or anriculo-ventricular block, ventricular fibrillation or 
gradual inlnbiiion of the whole heart. In. this case the auricles usually 
slop before the ventricles. In susceptible individuals qninidine may 
produce phenomena of hyper-susceptibility, giving rise to nausea and 
flushing- Rarelv, quinidine may change the intra*auricular block and 
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fatal ventricular fibrillation may occur. As quinine and quinidiue are 
rapidly excreted the drugs do not give rise to any cumulative effects. 

Respiration. Given intravenously, these alkaloids have a depressing 
effect on the respiratory centres. Ilydrobromides have a much weaker 
effect in this respect than the hydrochlorides and therefore the.se are 
preferred for intravenous adininistratiou. It has been shown that 
after lethal doses in cats (25 ingni. per kilo. lK)dy weight) the heart 
continues to beat for two minutes after stoppage f)l respiration. 

Central nervous system. On the cerebrum, <piiiiinc has a depress- 
ing effect, though not to .such a marked degree as muiic uf the other 
antipyretic drugs. Because of its sedative action on the central nervous 
system it has been used to induce sleep, a few grains being given at 
bed time. J^arge doses may produce mental excitement such as that 
manifested in cinchonism. When taken for proloiigcd periods it may 
give rise to psychical derangements, which take the form of defective 
associative processes, flight of fancy, but these are never very marked. 
In rare cases loss of consciousness has been seen, accompanied by 
delirium, convulsirms and death following syiiiptonis of collapse 
Weakening of the heart is the main cause of death, hut respiration stops 
l)cfore the heart. Death has been recorded with a 2 gni. dose but as 
a rule fatal dose is S to 10 gm. or more. As quinine is rapidly excreted, 
recovery generally takes place, but deafness and defect in the '»ight 
may remain for weeks or even months. In ordinary therapeutic 
doses it has no effect either on the medulla or on the cord, but 
large doses depress these structures and the respiratory centre is 
especially attacked. Very large doses produce paralysis of the whole 
central nervous system, leading to stupor, coma and death. 

Peripheral nerves. The cinchona alkaloids and their derivatives 
produce a slow and prolonged abolition of sensation by their direct 
effect on the sensory nerve endings. For this reason quinine is not 
infrequently emplo^^ed in the treatment of neuralgia. Irately, a good 
deal of attention has been paid to their power of producing local anaes- 
thesia and their potency can be judged from the fact that while 
1 in 50 solution of cocaine hydrochloride will produce anaesthesia of 
the cornea of a rabbit, the same effects can be produced by 1 in 60 of 
quinine hydrochloride, 1 in 100 of hydro-quinine, 1 in 1000 of ethyl 
hydrocupreine (optochiu) and 1 in 1200 of iso-amyl -hydroenpreine. 

Strength of solutions of cinchona derivatives producing comeal 
anaesthesia 


Quinine HCl 

... 1 in 60 

Cocaine HCl 

... 1 in 50 

Hydroqmnine HCl 

... I in 100 

Fthyl-hydrocupreine (oiHochin) 

... 1 in 1000 

Iso-ainyl-hydrocupreine 

1 in 1200 

Enenpinotoxin 

1 in 2000 
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The ctiproidiiie scries have a similar though slightly kvss marked 
aotiou. Quiiiidiiie and cupreidinc compounds have also great aiijcsthetic 
properties but their action is somewhat weaker. 

Quinine is often combined with urea and is used as a local aneestlietic. 
'I'his combination increases its solubility and its power of penetration 
into the cells, but the resulting compound is decidedly weaker and has 
to be used in tA\ice the strength necessary if quinine alone is used. 
As a rule 0.25 to 1.0 per cent, solutions are quite effective. In lumbago 
5 c.cni. of a 1.0 per cent, solution injected into a muscle may relieve 
the pain. The disadvantages of the cinchona derivatives in comparison 
to cocaine and it^ allied coniiKmnds are that (1) injections are painful; 
(2) the induction of aiiiesthesia takes longer; (3) they are more irritating 
and in stronger solutions may cause infiltration of the tissues and 
sloughing; (4) the aiuvsthesia produced may last for several days. These 
compounds aKo irritate the conjunctiva and their action is not deep- 
seated; otherwise they would be excellent anaesthetics for ophthalmic 
<)])erations. 

Special senses: The eye. Quinine and its albed compounds, when 
given in toxic doses, produce visual disturl>aiices sucli as contraction of 
visual fields, diminution in acuity of vision, colour blindness leading to 
amblyopia and amaurosis. The development of the blindness varies 
euormousl 3 % some patients quickly become amauritic, whilst in others 
varying degrees of amblyopia supervene. The pupils arc dilated and of 
sluggish reaction; there is central scotoma for green and red. Ophthal- 
inoscoiiic examination of such cases shows constriction of the choroidal 
vessels; the retina looks pale and the disc lia/.y and a^demalous. The 
constriction of blood vessels is probably of vaso-motor origin and it is 
much more marked with such derivatives as optochin ; later the 
vessels lieconie dilated, thirty grains of quinine taken in one dose may 
bring al)out this condition but therapeutic doses as a rule produce little 
■efiect. With large doses temporary and permanent blindness have been 
known to wcur, probably from the effect of the drug on the nerve fibres 
of the ganglion cells. Generally a speedy recovery is to be 
expected, but in many patients the central vision is permanently 
damaged and in addition the light sense remains defective and the visual 
fields remain contracted. Colour vision may be considerably regained; 
a certain amount of dilatation of the pupils may remain. It is believed 
that most of the visual disturbances in patients taking ordinary thera- 
peutic doses of quinine in malaria are due to parasitic emboli in the 
retinal vessels and not to the effect of quinine on the retinal elements. 
Treatment of such patients consists in giving strychnine which is a 
direct stimulant to the optic nerve fibres, and inhalation of amyl nitrate 
and oral administration of 2 grains of sodium nitrite daily, with a view to 
4ihLting the blood Nessel.s. Digitalis and bromides have also been recom- 
mended* 
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The eaf. The common accompaniments, ringing in the ears and 
deafness appear to be chiefly due to congestion of the blood vessels. 
Sixty grains in 24 hours may cause marked disturbances in the ear and 
even deafness. In rabtuts congestion and ecchyniosis in the internal ear 
were produced by giving large doses of quinine. Degenerative changes 
have also been noticed in the cochlear ganglia ; otitis media may be set 
up by long-standing congestion, and permanent deafness may be pro- 
duced. When giving quinine to patients with middle ear disease, the 
possibility of its activating a quiescent condition should l>e borne in mind. 

Quinine has a specific action upon the special sense organs, the first 
sign of an overdose being ringing and roaring in the ears, accompanied 
by slight deafness. At the same time the eyes are affected, and there is 
diminution in the field of vision, photophobia and even temporary blind- 
ness. The effects are due to the action of quinine on the nervous ele- 
ments in these organs. 

Metabolism. This is affected in a most remarkable manner b> 
quinine in very small doses. There is a slight transient increase in the 
nitrogenous constituents of the urine followed by a marked decrease, 
especially in urea and uric acid. Quinine is said to cause diminution 
of heat-production liy decreasing metabolism from its action on tlie 
muscles and glands. It inliibits both the anabolic and katabolic process- 
es of the cell, the processes of oxidation being thus markedly reduced. 
For this reason, economy in the metabolism of the body as a whole is 
secured, especially in those conditions in wliic'h kalabolism has been 
stimulated by pathological processes. After admini stmt ion of quinine 
in febrile conditions, urea, uric acid, sulphates, phosphates and chlorides 
decrease in the urine. Some drugs diminish the excretion of urea, 
sulphates, etc., but their deficiency in the excretion of nitrogen and 
sulphur in this form is counter-balanced by the larger excretion of 
unoxidised substances containing nitrogen and sulphur, e.g., ammonia, 
leucin, tyrosin, and c>stin. This is not the case after quinine. The use 
of quinine therefore in wasting diseases such as tuberculosis, i.s said to 
be based on rationalism as it tends to check the excessive breakdown 
of proteins which occurs in these diseases. It is also significant that 
in spite of the fact that metabolism is diminished, the gaseous inter- 
change, i,e,, the a1>sorption of oxygen and the elimination of carboir 
dioxide remains unaffected. This means that some nitrogenous food, 
which normally is used up and later appears as a solid constituent of 
the urine is being stored in the body and the animal, being in equili- 
bria ut, is putting on weight. 

Prior's experiments on himself and dogs showed that while the urine 
was increased 11—12 per cent., urea was decreased 19—20 per cent,, uric 
acid 72 per cent., sodium by 9 per cent., sulphuric acid by 84 and phos- 
phoric acid by 23 per cent. Hardikar (1920) however showed that quinine 
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has no effect on the protein metabolism in health, and in malarial fevci 
it is not possible to control tissue waste and to husband energy b> 
means of quinine. 

Effect on the body temperature. In healthy individuals quinine pro 
duces no effect on the body temperature, but in most febrile diseases 
ordinary therapeutic doses of quinine produce a fall of temperature. It 
would seem natural to connect this antipyretic action with the depres- 
sing influence of the drug on metabolism which would thus produce 
diminished production of heat. But against this view is the fact that 
oxygen intake and carl)Oii dioxide output are not materially altered. It 
has been shown, however, that oxidation is not the only source of heat 
production and that heat may be produced by the splitting and hydra- 
tion of nitrogenous molecules, in the course of which nitrogen is con- 
verted into urea. In febrile animals the body temperature falls after 
quinine, even w’hen all the increased loss of heat is prevented. Calori- 
metric experiments show that loss of heat from the body surface is 
diminished after quinine. The only possible exjdanation could be that 
the antip3rretic effect is due to diminished production of heat. The 
action of quinine in this respect is the reverse of other antipyretics, 
such as those derived from the coal tar. The reduction of temperature 
after quinine has therefore been likened to letting the fire burn low 
or go out in a room that is too hot, while to give antipyretics of the 
coal tar groups is to open the windows. The fall of temperature runs 
a course parallel to the nitrogenous metabolism, as measured by the 
excretion of nitrogen in the urine. Quinine would therefore be a very 
useful drug in this respect. In the presence of fever it is also said to 
produce hyper-glycsemia and to lower excessive concentration of the 
blood. 

According to some observers, after small doses of quinine there is 
a slight ris(^ of temperature before the usual fall; there is a correspond- 
ing increase in nitrogen excreted in the unne. This may be compared 
to the peliminary stimulant action of the dilute solutions on infusoria 
or white corpuscles, before paralysis. 

Muscle. Quinine first causes a temporary increase and then a 
decrease in the absolute strength and the working capacity of 
muscle and finally death followed by immediate rigor. Dilute solutions 
hasten fatigue. The results are the same whether a muscle is curarised 
or not; the action is therefore on the muscle fibres, irrespective of their 
nerves. On smooth muscle the effect is similar. The total effect 
on muscle tissue with therapeutic doses is small. Quinine is how- 
ever said to be a tonic, a word which is often abused. This term should 
be limited to drugs which increase the tonus of muscles, e.g., strychnine, 
but quinine is not one of these. The term is commonly employed to 
denote remedies which improve the general health and vigour of the 
patient 
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Uterus. Quiniue lias often been employed to iiicreube the force ol 
contractions in the second stage of labour, under the belief that it favours 
the contractions of uterine muscle; it is also believed that given in large 
doses it has an cebolic action. The action appears to be directly on the 
muscle fibres without the intervention of the nervous system, as atropine 
does not modify its action. According to some observers quinine inhibits 
the non-gravid uterus and stimulates the gravid uterus, because the dis- 
tension of the fibres has renden^d them sen^iitive to any kind of stimuli. 
It should be remembered that high temperature, which often accompanies 
malaria may in itself produce death of the fcjelus and evacuation of the 
uterus. Temperature in pregnant women suffering from malaria should 
not therefore be allowed to go abo\e lOS^F. Experiments on isolated 
pregnant uteri of rats and guinea pigs show that in dilutions of 1 in 
300,000 quinine produces no effect whatever, 1 in 150,000 only produces 
contraction under certain circumstances and 1 in 44,000, a concentration 
w’hich can never be attained in the blood unless the patient is literally 
poisoned with quinine, produces a tonic spasm of both the circular and 
longitudinal fibres, which if maintained kills the firtus. Dilution of 
1 in 10,000 to 1 in 5,000 may produce relaxation and paralysis. Concen- 
trations of 1 in 150,000, such as occur in blood normally after ingestion 
of quinine in moderately large dascs, stimulate the in term it lent con- 
tractions. If noyr some exciting cause is present such as weak mem- 
l>ranea or a patulous os, the membranes may rupture and labour may be 
started. There is disagreement regarding the effect of quinine on the 
tone of the uterine muscle. According to some authorities a consider- 
able increase of tone is produced but the action is not sufliciently slrotiq 
to produce a tonic contraction dangerous to the fevtus. 

Spleen and intestine. In animals under anaesthesia injections of 
<iuinine produce a marked reduction in the volume of the spleen. In 
pathological enlargements of this organ such as those occurring in 
malarial fever, administration of quinine causes contraction and reduc- 
tion in its size- These effects are probably brought about by the con- 
traction of the involuntary muscle tissue in this organ. The intestine 
may also be contracted. 

Fate In the body. Quinine is easily absorbed from the mucous 
membrane, subcutaneous and muscular tissues and it circulates in the 
blood as quinine base. The length of its stay in the blood is very short 
When quinine is given in large and continuous doses by mouth, a 
concentration in the blood of from 3 to 10 mgm. per litre can be 
obtained. Doses of 2 gm, a day must be given to obtain a concentra- 
tion of 10 mgm. per litre in the blood; and when the concentration 
rises above this, severe symptoms of cinchouisin arise. An intravenous 
injection of 0.8 gm. of quinine gives a concentration of 200 mgm. per 
litre, but the drug is rapidly removed from the blood. Of the quinine 
present in the blood, some is In the blood corpuscles and some in the 
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serum. X large proportion (af)OUi 60 per cent.) is deposited in such 
organs as the liver, gall bladder, kidney, supra-renals, lungs and spleen. 
In the liver, the quinine molecule is split up and the drug is parti} 
destroyed. The quinine which escapes destruction in the liver and 
other organs, passes through the circulatory system and is eliminated 
as quinine base in the urine. Up till now no other recognisable deriva- 
tives have been detected. There has been difference of opinion as 
regards the distribution of quinine among the constituents of the blood. 
After absorption, the salts of quinine are carried in the blood in small 
amount and rapidly deposited in \arious tissues, the supra-renals and 
the kidneys receiving the most ; the lymph glands and muscle tissue do 
not contain any and the red bhxid cells \try little The following dis- 
tribution of quinine in different orgjiiis has been gi\en by Ramsden 
Serum 0.1326 mgm., corpuscles 0.005 mgin.. liver 14.85 ntgm., kidneys 
4.025 iiigm., supra-renal 7.02 nigin. 

Quinine occurs in the lungt, in fairl> laige quantities, h^xperiments 
show that after ingestion per os or by injection, guinea-pigs show 
a much greater proportion of quinine in the lungs than in the liver. This 
is also the case with optochiii and for that '‘eason these compounds 
were recommended in pneumonia. Studies by Hatcher and Weiss (1927) 
show that in cats and dogs, 95 per cent, of quinine disappears from 
the blood in about 5 minutes, after intravenous injection but traces mav 
he found as long as 15 hours afterwards. The alkaloid is fixed 
by the capillaries immediately after the iujeclion, and they probably play 
an important part in returning it to the circulation. It is promptly 
Jixed by the lungs, liver, heart, kidneys and brain in higher concentra- 
tion than the average for the remaining portion of the body; it is given 
up rapidly so that after 3 hours scarcely any trace of quinine can be 
found in these organs. It is suggested that fixation by the capillaries 
leads to more intimate contact between the protozoa affected and the 
alkaloid. 

Morgenrotir.s observation showed that quinine is preferentially taken 
up by the red blood corpuscles, andi in that position cither kills the intra- 
corpuscular parasites or exercises a repellent action on the merozoites 
which are prevented from penetrating them and therefore perish. Other 
workers have also confirmed the storage of quinine in the red corpuscles. 
It will be seen therefore that there is no agreement among observers, 
regarding the ratio of (luinitie between plasma and red corpuscles 
while the drug is circulating in the blood. This is due to the fact that 
the technique of deciding this problem is extremely difficult and liable 
to error, King n»d Acton (1921) showed that the plasma and the 
corpuscles contain an equal amount, ht vitro, experiments by Akashi 
(t9M) show that the amount of quinine stored varies with the concentra- 
tion of the alkaloid, number of red corpuscles and temperature. In the 
pre^neo of much carbon dioxide the cells do^tiot store quinine; the 
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liver cells also behave like red corpuscles. A certain propoition of 
quinine ingested is metabolised; the liver has been known to destroy 
morphine, nicotine and other alkaloids and probably it deals with quinine 
in the same^y. It is moreover not known whether the quinine, which 
is stored up and metabolised in the organs, takes any part in the des- 
truction of the parasites. Most observers consider that it does not; 
according to them the only useful portion of the dose is the portion 
which escapes destruction in the organs and circulates in the blood. 
The object of quinine treatment is to attain as quickly as possible a 
high concentration in the blood. Clinical observations have shown that 
to give a dose of quinine intravenously at the correct time is the quickest 
and surest way of curing an attack of malaria and of causing the para- 
sites to disappear from the peripheral blood. The action of intravenous 
injections is however fleeting and these should be repeated at suitable 
intervals. 

Excretion. Of the amount taken up by the body, the greater part 
(§ to 1> is destroyed, probably by a thermolabile ferment found in the 
liver ; most of the remainder is excreted unchanged in the urine. Small 
amounts pass out with the bile and traces may be found in the sweat and 
saliva. Quinine is thus excreted almost entirely by the kidneys. When 
given by the mouth small quantities occur in the fceces, but this is due to 
deficient absorption. By the kidneys it is. excreted unchanged and if 
this organ is healthy the process is very rapid, quinine appearing in 
urine within 20 to 60 minutes of administration by the mouth on an 
empty stomach. The excretion reaches its maximum in three to five 
hours, and this maximum rate is maintained for 3 to 4 hours, after which 
it diminishes. The excretion is complete in sixteen to forty-eight hours. 
During continued administration of large amounts, elimination keeps 
pace with the administration, if the daily dose is not more than 30 grains 
(2.0 gm.). About 40 per cent, of quinine taken is excreted in the urine, 
and of this quantity two-thirds is excreted in the first 12 hours, and 
most of the remaining third within the next 24 hours; after 36 hours 
only traces are detected. Sixty per cent, of the drug which is not 
excreted in the urine is broken up and destroyed in the body. 

There is diflerence of opinion regarding the influence of the form 
of administration, division of dose, etc. on the rate of excretion of the 
drug. According to some the action of quinine is more rapid with 
soluble salts, but Giemsa has shown that this is only true after injection. 
Soluble salts like quinine bihydrochloride and insoluble salts like quinine 
sulphate are excreted at the same rate in the urine. The amount of 
quinine excreted and rate of excretion of the alkaloid are the same 
whether the drug is given by the mouth, intramuscularly or intravenous- 
ly. The consensus of opinion is that large spaced doses are most eflica" 
cious; that the greatest concentration in the blood is reached in about 
six hours and the maximum therapeutic effect somewhat later. It has 
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been variously stated that excretion or destruction is increased during 
fevers. In severe nephritis and in cardiac decompensation none may 
be excreted- It is now agreed that much of the drug is destroyed ana 
that the remainder is excreted unchanged by the kidneys. The idea that 
part was converted into chinicine (quinotoxin) , which is formed when 
quinine is heated with organic acids, i« abandoned. Quinine is con- 
sidered by some authorities to have a w'ell-marked diuretic effect by its 
dilating effect on the kidney vessels. It is said therefore to be useful in 
certain forms of oedema and dropsy, especially those due to ancemi.a 
and cachexia. 

The quinine concentration in the blood remains constant 4 to 8 hou’-s 
after intramuscular and 2 to 12 hours after intravenous injection, as the 
excretion during this period shows no fall. The excretion late falls 
after the first dav . In malaria, the excretion rate is similar to that in 
health but variations are greater after oral administration. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THERAPEUTICS OF CINCHONA ALKALOIDS 

The use of cinchona in the treatment of malaria dates 
as far back as 1657. The ship surgeons who visited 
India from 1657 to 1804 used cinchona l)ark in the 
treatment of ague. From 1804 to 1847 the cinchona bark 
treatment of fevers was entirely abandoned i'n India and 
treatment by purgatives such as calomel, and venesection was 
resorted to. In the meantime Pelletier (1820) discovered 
quinine which then was a mixture of all the alkaloids of cin- 
chona bark. Subsequent to this the use of the bark declined 
and quinine sulphate graduallv took its place. In the mean- 
time other alkaloids such as cinchonine, cinchonidine and 
(luiuidinc were discovered, and in 1866 the Madras Cinchona 
Commission was appointed to test their relative merits iir the 
treatment of malaria. The tests were longh and mostly clinical 
and the Commission came to the conclusion that quinine was 
preferable to the other alkaloids. Next MacGilchrist (1914) 
tested a number of these alkaloids clinically, and be placed them 
in the following order from point of view' of their anti-malarial 
efficiency: — (1) Hydroquinine hydrochloride, (2) Cinchonine 
sulphate, (3) Quinine sulphate, (4) Quinidinc svilphate, (5) 
Optochin hydrochloride, (6) Cinchonidine sirlphate, (7) Quinoi- 
dine. Acton (1920) found dextro-rotatory alkaloids (except cin- 
chonine) more toxic to P. caudatum than their laevorotatory iso- 
merides. The corresponding hydro-alkaloids were less toxic. 
Further, the degree of alkalinity of the environment is of very 
great importance. The decision as to which alkaloid should 
be employed rested between hydroquiniue, qttinine and quini- 
dine. Later experience showed that quinidine has a depressant 
action on the heart and in some patients imtoward effects were 
produced by it. Cinchonine is a toxic alkaloid and produces 
irritation of the gastro-intestinal tract and symptoms of cin- 
chonism. Cinchonidine was the least toxic of all and in ten 
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grain doses was quite effective against malaria. A combina- 
tion of these alkaloids such as that occurring in ‘cinchona febri- 
fuge* or tota-quina was just as effective in the treatment of 
malaria as quinine. Sinton (1924) shovsed that in malaria there 
was some evidence of acidosis and therefore he advocated large 
doses of alkalies along with quinine. 

QUININE IN MALARIA 

As a curative agent. Quinine still holds the foremost 
position in the treatment of malaria, though the antimalarial 
value of the other alkaloids of cinchona bark is being more 
and more appieciated. In considering the relative therapeutic 
value of the different alkaloids it is of great importance 
to take into account their effect in causing harm or 
inconvenience to the patient. It may be said in favour of 
quinine, that it can as a rule be given iu biiflicient doses and for 
a sufficiently long period without fear Cinchonine is more 
nauseating than quinine and is liable to produce nausea and 
blurring of vision, Quinidiiie is also more nauseating and has 
a powerful depressant action on the heart. Ciiichonidine is 
neither very toxic nor irritating, but it is distinctly the weakest 
of the four chief alkaloids. Ethylhydrocupreine, although it 
has a pow^erful action, has a marked tendency to produce blind- 
ness. Quinine is therefore to be preferred. 

There is still a considerable difference of opinion regarding 
the methods of administration, dosage and duration of treat- 
ment. This is largely due to the varying incidence, severity of 
infection and the resisting power of the several varieties of 
malaria in different parts of the world. It is therefore very 
difficult to lay down any hard and fast rules regarding these 
points, which may be of universal application. 

The following main principles may be laid down in the 
treatment of malaria with quinine. 

1. The alkaloid should be administered immediately after 
the diagnbsis of malaria is assured, irrespective of the stage of 
the disease and the height of fever. 

2. Quinine should always be given by the mouth when it 
he administered and absorbed by that route. 
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3. The administration of the alkaloid must be continuous 
over a period of at least 5 to 10 days. Some authorities recom- 
mend considerably longer courses but these appear to be 
unnecessary. 

4. Quinine will not act efficiently if the liver is sluggish 
or congested, or if the gastro-intestinal tract is disordered. To 
obviate these difficulties a brisk purgative, e.g,^ 2 to 5 grains of 
calomel or an ounce of castor oil should be given on the day 
on which the quinine treatment is begun. Quinine should 
preferably be given in the form of solution and should be well 
diluted rather than in a concentrated form. This will aid 
absorption and will prevent its upsetting the digestive functions. 
If tablets or pills have to be given they should be crushed and 
given with plenty of fluid. The patient should remain in bed 
during treatment. 

5. The administration of quinine should be so timed that 
it reaches the blood stream at the moment when the latter is 
at its alkaline tide. According to Acton and Chopra (1928) the 
portal blood stream reaches its maximum alkaline tide some 
2\ hours after a meal. 

6. The alkaloid should preferably be administered with 
alkalies as these tend to increase the absorbing power of the 
intestinal mucosa for cinchona alkaloids from the small intestine. 

The treatment of the disease can be divided into : — 

(a) Treatment of the attack. 

(b) After-treatment. 

(a) Treatment of the attack. The patient should be put to 
bed before the quinine treatment is started and he should be 
kept in bed for at least three days if not longer, however mild 
the attack may be. Twenty to 30 grains quinine should be given 
daily, divided into 2 or 3 doses, according to the weight and age 
of the individual. Some clinicians give the drug every six 
hours on the assumption that the action of a dose lasts for six 
hours. As the febrile paroxysm which follows sporulation of 
the parasites usually begins between 2 a.m. and 12 noon, it is 
held that doses should be given commencing at 12 midnight. 
Whatever method is adopted the parasites disappear from the 
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blood and the fever ceases within 24 to 72 hours, but the treat- 
ment should be continued for at least five days after the fever 
subsides. Sometimes, quinine cannot be given by the mouth 
owing to persistent vomiting, especially in pernicious cases. In 
such cases the best method of administration is by the intra- 
muscular route. Fifteen grains given in this way produce 
cessation of vomiting and other acute symptoms within a few 
hours, and disappearance of parasites in 18 hours. Quinine can 
then be given by the mouth. 

(b) After treatment. In the treatment of all cases of fever 
it should be remembered that it is wrong to continue giving 
large doses of quinine for many days if it is not producing any 
effect. Quinine does good quickly if it is going to be of any 
use at all. Whether treating ordinary cases of ])rimary attack 
or of relapse, it is seldom necessary or advantageous to give 
20 to 30 grains of quinine daily for more than 7 to 10 days. If 
the fever does not subside some other factor is responsible for 
its production and the treatment should be changed. 

No clear indication however has yet been obtained regarding the 
method of treatment of malaria witli quinine, wnich would bring about 
disinfection with a minimum quantity of the drug in a reasonably short 
time, so that a relapse docs not occur. This is due to the fact tliat the 
virulence of different strains of parasites in different parts of the world 
and their reactivity to various drugs varies very widely. It is not 
reasonable therefore to expect that all cases will respond in the same 
way to a standard plan of quinine treatment. That is the reason why 
many different schemes of treatment have been evolved to suit different 
conditions. A large percentage undoubtedly get cured after quinine 
treatment for seven to ten days in India, a smaller percentage may 
require longet treatment. The percentage of uncured cases is said 
to be small. Cure is usually signified to mean freedom from 
relapse and from parasites in the blood, after the treatment has 
ceased for two months. In an endemic malarial locality this is difficult 
to establish, as reinfections are taking place. Benign tertian malaria 
is especially resistant to quinine treatment, and it is believed by some 
that nothing short of a three months’ course in the non-malarial season 
and a four months’ course in the malarial season (when reinfections 
are occurring) will be effective in destroying all the parasites. Such a 
scheme of treatment is however impracticable, harmful and is not re- 
cotmnettded. It is preferable to give a 7 to 10 days’ course after each 
attack. 
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The following plans have been suggested for prolonged treat* 
nient : — (a) 10 grains of quinine once daily, (b) 30 grains of quinine 
on each of two consecutive days, c.g., Saturday and Sunday, each week, 
the amount being preferably taken in 4 separate doses, (c) 30 grains of 
quinine only once a week, c.g., Sunday, in four doses per day, (d) 15 
grains on each of two coUvsecutive days, e.fi., Saturday and Sunday each 
week, (f) 15 grains of quinine only one day each week, e.g., Sunday. 
The amount in the last two plans is taken in one dose and is suitable for 
mild attacks. The daily dose plan would appear to be the best as it is 
difficult to state on which day the parasites will appear in the circula- 
tion in sufficient numbers to produce a paroxysm. Ten grains given 
every day will probably be sufficient to destroy the parasites in the 
circulation, l/arger doses given at longer interval may compensate, 
but the chances of paroxysms recurring are greater. Such doses may* not 
prevent reinfection of the patient, and whenever it is possible these 
should be prevented by other means. James (1922) laid stress on the 
time of taking quinine and considers that success of treatment depends 
on this. The dose, he considers, must taken 2 to 3 hours before 
the onset of the febrile paroxysms. If a relapse occurs the whole 
course including the 5 days treatment of the attack should be repeated. 
The removal of patients from an endemic area to a better locality is 
often helpful. Patients suffering from malaria who do not do well in 
tropical climates immediately start improving when removed to a 
better climate. It should be reniembeied that removal to a very cold 
climate may light up an infection and bring about a severe relapse. 

A number of standard treatments of malaria with ejuinine have 
been suggested to suit various localities. 

(1) Ronald Ross (1921) advises during the first two weeks, 
15 grains of the hydrochloride or sulphate of quinine daily; then 
10 grains daily for six days in the week for eight weeks making a total 
of 690 grains. Benign tertian infections yield rapidly to this treatment 
as regards the febrile attacks, but are more difficult to cure in the sense 
of preventing further relapses than the malignant tertian type. Twenty- 
four thousand cases treated by the Ministry of Pensions were cured 
by this plan, 

(2) The United States Malaria Commission (1921) recommends 
30 grains (2.0 gm.) quinine sulphate daily in 3 doses while the symptoms 
last and for 4 days after; this is followed by 10 grains every night 
before retiring for 8 weeks. This course is said to have cured 90 per 
cent, of cases in the southern United States where malaria is not so 
severe. In Palestine this course was insufficient to cure chronic cases. 
The Jamaica Tropical Diseases Conference did not consider it advisable 
to recommend this method for universal application. 
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(3) Hehir (1927) suggests a three mouths’ course: — 

First week— (a) In benign tertian, 30 grains on the day of the next 
expected attack, and on alternate da>s until 120 grains have been taken 
during the week. 

(&) In quartan, 80 grains as before, and on every third day until 
90 grains have been taken. 

(c) In malignant tertian, as for benign tertian. 

(d) In double benign and double malignant tertian, 30 grains daily 
for three days, and then 20 grains daily for another three days, none on 
the seventh day. 

Thereafter the course is the same for all tjpes. 

Second week. — 16 grains daily. 

Third & fourth weeks.— 10 grains daily, with 20 grains every 7th day. 

Fifth to eighth week.— 10 grains daily. 

Ninth and tenth weeks.- 5 grains daily, with 10 grains on two con- 
secutive days each week. 

Eleventh and twelfth weeks. — 5 grs. dail>, with 10 grs. once a week. 

(4) In South Africa, Pratt-Johnson and Gilchrist (1921) advise 10 
grains of quinine 3 times a day for three weeks, then 10 grains twice a 
day for one month followed by 10 grains once a day for two months. 
They found the relapse interval w^as 14 days in benign tertian and 12 
days in malignant tertian cases; the crescents disappeared, on an aver- 
age, in 15 days with 25 grains of quinine a day. 

(5) Panama Canal Zone Standard coarse (1925) is more drastic. The 
patient is given a dose of 2 to 3 grains of calomel followed by a dose 
of Bpsom salts before the treatment is started. Fifteen grains of quinine 
are given three times a day until the temperature settles down and is 
normal for 6 to 6 days. Then ten grains are given three times a day 
for 10 to 14 days. This course cured the vast majority of malignant 
tertian infections. 

It is not advisable to give such large doses as 30 to 40 

grains a day for more than a week or ten days whether treating 
primary infection or a relapse, as it upsets digestion, and prolongs 

convalescence. It is also said that doses of 15 to 20 grains twice a 

week greatly reduce the number and severity of infections by 

limiting parasitic development, and help to prevent severe S 3 rmptoms 
and establish tolerance Thirty grains daily for 8 weeks among the 
British troops in the Punjab gave a relapse rate of 6 5 per cent, but it 
interfered with digestion, metabolism, etc. 

(6) Mayne and Carter (1919) give 800 grains as follows:— 

40 grains of quinine sulphate for 5 days ... 200 grains. 

20 f, ,t II 10 ,, 200 ,, 

10 ,y ,1 11 If 20 ,, 200 ,, 

® *1 II i« »i ^0 ,, 200 ,, 


800 
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(7) Ochner advises 2 grain doses of quinine every two hours, day 
and night for 48 hours repeated after six days* interval. It is very 
troublesome, less efficient and relapses are more frequent. 

These treatments when properly carried out will eradicate infection 
in ordinary cases when re-infections are prevented. In induced malaria 
complete disinfection has been produced with a dose not exceeding: 
40 grains. 

Synergist of Quinine. Acton (19211 first recomtnended the 
association of alkalies with quinine, with the idea of reinforcing 
its action. He found that the toxicity of this alkaloid on 
paramoecium and bacteria was increased when the hydrogen-ion 
concentration of the medium was on the alkaline side. Sinton 
and Lai (1924) gave large doses of alkali to patients to produce 
such a condition in the body. They found by means of Sallard's 
clinicjil test of giving by the mouth, 4 gin. of sodium bicarbonate 
well diluted, then 2 gm. an hour later, followed by 2 gm. 
every half an hour and testing the urine with litmus till it 
becomes alkaline, that there was acidosis in malaria. Acton 
and Chopra (1925) showed that the administration of alkalies' 
before quinine, increases its rate of diffusion through the mucous 
membrane of the intestines. By a previous administration of 
alkali the concentration of quinine in the mesenteric vessels 
can be greatl}’' increased. 


Alkaline mixture A. 

Sodium bicarbonate 
Sodium citrate 
Water 


Quinine mixture Q. 

Quinine sulphate 
Citric acid 

(Or Dilute Sulphuric Acid) 

Water 


60 grains. 
40 ,. 

1 ounce. 


10 grains. 
30 „ 

30 min. 

1 ounce. 


All cases are given calomel and magnesium sulphate before 
the treatment; for the first day of treatment 3 doses of A are 
given at 7-30, 9-30 and 1 1-30 a.m. ; half an hour after the last 
dose one dose of Q is given. At 6 p.m. a further dose 
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of A is given followed 15 to 20 minutes after by one of 
Q, For the next 4 days one dose of A is given three times 
a day at 7-30, 11-30 and 6-0 p.m., folhnvcd on each occasion 
by a dose of Q. For the remaining 2 davs one ounce of A 
is given morning and evening follow^erl 15 to 30 minutes after 
by a dose of Q, Controls were given mixture Q only but no 
alkali. The total quantity of quinine given in 7 days was 180 
grains and the criterion of cure was non-ai)poarance of parasitic 
relapse during 8 weekly examinations. Sinton (1930) expressed 
the opinion that a one-week course suffices in the majority of 
cases. Though a prolonged course of treatment gives a slightly 
higher rate of permanent cures, the difTerence is not sufficient 
to warrant the extra time or expense. He also recommends 
plasmoquin 0.015 gm. daily throughout the course, to be given 
after food. If a relajise occurs the whole course should be 
repeated for one week, and continued for a 'Second w^eek, with 
two doses instead of three. No plasmoquin should be given in 
malignant tertian cases, but in benign tertian the dose of plas- 
mo<iuin should be increased to 0.02 gm. dailv during the 14 
days' course. In chronic relapsing infections, the three daily 
doses of A and Q mixtures are given during the first w^eek, 
followed by two daily doses for two w^eeks, a total of 0.03 
to 0.04 gm. of plasmoquin is given in two daily doses after meals. 
If this treatment is carried out properly not more than 1.0 per 
cent, should remain infected. 

If the alkaline mixture produces gastric disturbances, 
2 drachms of sodium citrate in 2 ounces of water is 
.taken slowly. Kighty i^er cent, of 800 malignant tertian infec- 
tions were cured in a week by 30 grains of quinine daily with 
alkalies, and it is said that crescents disappeared three weeks after 
the asexual cycle. Alkali treatment cah be comt^ined with 
cinchona febrifuge. In severe cases a dose of alkaline mixture 
followed by 1 ounce of quinine mixture 15 to 30 minutes later, 
may be given at once without waiting for the purgative, but in 
these cases alkaline treatment should be continued till the urine 
becomes alkaline. In severe cases of malignant tertian malaria, 
the amount of sodium bicarbonate may be increased to 90 grains 
dissolved in two ounces of w^ater. With this treatment in 
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Sinton’s series, 28 per cent, of benign tertian relapsed as 
compared with 40 per cent, without alkali treatment; whilst in 
case of malignant tertian the relapse rate w'as 15 per cent, as 
compared wdth 79 per cent. 

Quinine and alkali-producing substances (citric acid is 
converted into an alkali in the gut) can be prescribed in one 
mixture esj^ecially for outpatients in which it is not possible 
to carry out Sinton's treatment. 


Quinine sulphate 
Citric acid 
Magnesium sulphate 
Chloroform water 


10 grains. 
30 „ 

30 „ 

1 ounce. 


This mixture is given 3 times a day 2^ hours after food 
for one week. The dose is then reduced to 1 ounce a day for 
further two weeks. Citric acid is cbnvertetl in the gut into 
carbonate and this acts as an alkali. 

After-treatment is aii important consideration in malarial 
patients treated witK cinchona alkaloids. At the end of a course 
the patient is anaemic and run-dowm and a combination of iron, 
arsehic and strychnine in small doses is often beneficial in 
building up the resistance of the patient and in the destruction of 
the remaining parasites not destroyed by quinine treatment. 
In some cases it has been found that quinine apparently produces 
little effect and the patients relapse. In such cases a dose of 
Novarsenobenzol, before quinine treatment, is helpful to over- 
come infection but this should be given with cautioh. 

Provocative agents. Believing that the appearance of 
parasites in the blood in chronic cases of malaria renders them 
more liable to the action of quinine, certain substances have 
been used as activating agents to produce malarial relapses for 
securing the reappearance of asexual parasites in the peripheral 
blood. For this benzol in 0.1 to 0.5 nigm. doses has been given 
by the mouth in gelatine capsules or by injection. Subcutane- 
ous or intramuscular injections of normal horse serum, milk, and 
strychnine nitrate 2 to 3 mgm. are used ; application of X-Ray, 
ultra violet rays, cold douches, ice, etc., to the abdomen have 
been suggested. These methods are not very reliable and the 
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effects produced may not be immediate ; several days may elapse 
before the parasites appear in the peripheral blood. Adrenalin, 
1.0 mgm. (1 c.cm. of 1 in 1,000) subcutaneously, gives the high- 
est percentage of positive results by producing a marked but 
temporary contraction of the spleen volume. Liquid extract of 
ergot 30 minims, 5 doses in all, orally, also thyroid extract and 
injection of pituitrin and salvarsan have been recommended; 
the last however is not without danger. Berberine sulphate m 
doses of 0.2 gm. sometimes acts well, 8 to 10 doses being given 
Asiily, Malaria may persist in latent form for years, the parasites 
lurking in the bone marrow and spleen. 

Dosage. In non -malarious countries very small doses 
such as 2 or 3 grains are given. In tropical countries, the 
tendency is rather towards giving too large doses. It has been 
said that less than 20 grains of quinine in a day in an adult 
has no curative effect in malaria. This is not borne out by 
James* observations with induced malaria, who found that a 
few grains a day kept the patients suffering from induced 
benign tertian infections free from paroxysms for moliths. With 
such small doses how^ever relapses occurred after long periods. 
Generally 20 to 30 grains by the mouth in 24 hours according to 
the weight of the individual, should be regarded as the maximum 
dose. Such doses always control malarial fever and w^hen they 
do not, either the method of administration is at fault or the 
diagnosis is wTong. 

A maximum dose of ten grains of tlip sulphate or hydro- 
chloride by the mouth, three times a day for an adult, given for 
one week is quite sufficient to cure 70 per cent, of fresh malarial 
infections. In relapsing cases 5 to 7J grains twice daily for 
one month in the ca.se of malignant tertian infectious and three 
months in the case of beUign tertian and quartan infections are 
recommended by some. Doses larger than 20 to 30 grains daily 
lead to toxic symptoms, especially in weak individuals and are 
an absolute waste of the drug. The consensus of opinion at 
present is that a 7 to 10 days* course of treatment with 20 to 30 
grains of quinine according to the weight of the patient is 
sufficient in all forms of malarial fevers. If there is a relapse, 
the whole course should be repeated. 
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The liver of rabbits is damaged by giving repeated intra- 
venous injections of quinine, the cells of the parenchyma 
showing degeneration and fatty infiltration; the same may happen 
in man with large doses of quinine. Amounts larger than 
30 grains a day are, therefore, by no means devoid of danger. 
Niereiistein (1920) stated that over 30 grains of quinine 
per diem is liable to injure the kidneys and cause albuminuria. 
It should not be forgotten however that acute and sub-acute 
parenchymatous nephritis occurs as ai\ accompaniment of 
malaria and is readily benefited by quinine treatment. ^Massive 
doses also depress the cardio-vascular system and retard develop- 
ment of natural immunity on which the cure of the disease 
depends (McCarrison and Cornwall). 

Quinine should not therefore be given in doses larger than 
30 grains daily unless there is any special reason ; even such 
small doses as 5 grains twice or three times a day given under 
rigid supervision are sufficient to cure an attack in persons 
weighing 100 pounds, but such small doses are not recommended 
for routine administration. It is i)referable to give the larger 
doses already suggested, 10 grains twice or three times a 
day. 

Causes of failure of quinine therapy. If quinine is pro- 
perly administered and absorbed it is bound to cure a large 
majority of the patients. The causes of failure may be: — (1) 
Adulteration of quinine. Quinine adulterated with lime, starch 
and other inert substances to the extent of 60 or 70 per cent, 
has not infrequently been met with in India; this is also the 
case with tablets. (2) Faulty prepaiation. Tablets may be 
prepared with unsuitable media and may have a coating quite 
impervious to water. (3) Non-absorption from the gastro- 
intestinal tract due to gastro-intestinal disturbances produced 
by the drug itself or complicating diseases such as ankylosto- 
miasis, enteric, etc. (4) Low individual resistance. It is weU 
known that some persons catch infection quickly and get rid 
of it with difficulty. (5) Use of insufficient doses. Hospital 
mixtures supposed to contain 10 grains to an ounce have been 
found to contain 1 to 2 grains in India. (6) Some of the 
patients may not be taking the quinine prescribed for them 
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owing to their dislike or prejudice against the drug, and they 
may be deceiving the physician. This can be immediately 
tested by taking 5 c.cni. of urine, boiling, and filtering the 
albumin if present and adding a few' drops of Tanret Mayer 
reagent. A precipitate is formed it the alkaloid is being 
excreted in the urine. The drug should be given in hospitals 
by a responsible individual who sees that the mixture is 
swallowed. One or more of these factors may account for the 
failure of (piinine to cure malaria. Intramuscular treatment 
may succeed in certain conditions when quinine by the mouth 
has failed for obvious reasons. 

When (iiiinine is being administered the physician should 
make sure: — 

1. That quinine prescriptions are in full strength. There 
is evidence that mixtures in India are sometimes much below 
strength. 

2. That the patient swallows and retains every dose pres- 
cribed and that he does not omit to take a single dose of the 
standard course given. Many causes may lead to omission, 
e.g., vomiting may occur or the patient may wilfully reject a 
dose. 

3. That the iiatieiit is absorbing quinine or any other alka- 
loids given. This may be ascertained by testing the urine. 

Relapses. Relapses occur frequently in malaria. Adminis- 
tration of iodides, adrenalin, sera or vaccines, exposure to 
ultra-violet rays, excessive heat or cold, bring about a relapse 
and should be avoided. In spite of proper treatmeht with 
^fuinine many cases relapse. In addition to the selective action 
of quinine on the type of jjarasite involved, the chronicity or 
acuteness of the infection is an important factor. Siiiton and 
Bird (1929) found that quinine cured 76 pcT cent, of primary 
infections, but in chronic cases it cured only 32 per cent,, the 
balance all relapsed. Chronic benign tertian infections are 
more difficult to eradicate. These results were corroborated by 
treatment of induced benign tertian malaria for the cure of 
mental diseases, which w^as easily amenable to quinine; the 
relapse rate was only 1 to 3 per cent, with 30 grain daily 
do^s for three days. The reason why primary infections of 
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benign tertian are more readily cured than chronic infections is 
not understood ; some observers have stated that the parasites 
become more resistant. 

So-called Quinine Fever. By this term is meant pyrexial 
phenomena without any or only a few malarial parasites occur- 
ring in patients taking small or medium doses of quinnie. 
This is not prcxluced bv the alkaloid, as was supposed but i.s 
probably due to administration of insufficient quantities of 
quinine which are unable to control the infection. If the 
(luantity of the drug is increased and adequate doses are given 
for 3 or 4 days at i)ro])er times, the fever disapj^ears. Chopra 
and Das Gupta (1933) however observed a distinct increase in 
the iiarasites in the blood after intravenous injections of quinine 
in man and monkeys. 

MODI3S OF ADMINISTUATION 

Quinine may be given by the mouth, subcutaneously, intra- 
muscularly, intravenously or per rectum. By all these methods 
it is absorbed into the circulation. ^ 

Oral administration. On account of the convenience of 
administration, the oral method is the one of choice. It may be 
given as a powder, in solution, in cachets or in the form of pills 
or tablets. When given in solution it is more readily absorbed 
than ill any other form and therefore, this is usually employed. 
Tablets are more convenient and are less unpleasant than 
the solution, but they may not be absorlied. Even (luinine 
in powder form is not recommended by many authorities. The 
usual mixture employed in hospitals is 5 to 10 grains of quinine 
sulphate, w’ith 5 to 10 minims of dilute sul]diuric acid in an 
ounce of water. Some prefer the bisulphate or hydrochloride, 
but these are more ex[)ensive. There is no evidence to show^ 
that the soluble salts are any more effective than the insoluble 
sulphates, though the absorption of the latter is somewhat slower. 
The powder and tablets take a longer time to absorb than the 
solution, but whether given in solution or in solid form, the 
alkaloid is al>sorbed into the circulation quite readily. The form 
of administration adopted should be such as to suit the individual 
patient. Uncoated tablets whether of the sulphate or of the 
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soluble salts, if fresh, are readily dissolved and are absorbed. 
If there is any doubt, they should be crushed and then adminis- 
tered. Some physicians prefer to give quinine in solution 
during the stage of active fever and to carry on with tablets 
during convalescence. The clinical condition of the patient is 
the best guide in deciding what method should be adopted. The 
condition of the tongue is an excellent indication of the state of 
the gastric mucosa. In ordinary attacks the tongue is moist 
and slightly furred, and under these circumstances the alka- 
loids are absorbed very well from the gut. If the tongue is 
dry, red and cracked, (luiniiie is absorbed badly, and in such 
cases other means should be adopted. Quinine is generally 
absorbed readily from the gut; even in cases of malaria com- 
plicated with dysentery, quinine has been shown to be absorbed. 
If nausea and vomiting are present or in the bilious vomiting of 
malignant tertian infection, it is useless to give quinine by the 
mouth, as it cannot be retained. Vomiting in malaria has been 
attributed by some to hypo-adrenia, and it is said to be stopped 
by adrenalin in doses of 0.5 to 1 c.cm. of a 1 in 1,000 solution, 
by the mouth or by injection. Provided it is retained, quinine 
by the mouth is as efficacious as bv injection, especially if it is 
given in the form of a solution, as regards its immediate effects 
on the fever, on the parasites and in the prevention of relapses. 
Experiments have shown that in solution it is absorbed with as 
great rapidity and appears in the urine almost as rapidly as when 
given intravenously. It is, therefore, the safest and the best 
method except when its effects on the alimentary canal are not 
desirable, or some other contra-indications are present. 

The rapid absorption of the alkaloid and its quick 
disappearance from the blood, indicate the importance 
of ascertaining for each case, the time at which the drug 
should be administered, in order that it may destroy the vulner- 
able stages of the parasites. In clinical work James recom- 
mends that two facts should be remembered: — (1) spcamla- 
tion begins about 2 hours before symptoms manifest themselves, 
(2) that the effect of a dose of quinine by the mouth begins 
within half an hour after its ingestion ahd lasts for more than 
six hours. He stresses the advantages of giving the drug 2 or 
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3 houns before the attack is expected. When more than one 
^roup of parasites are present, as in malignant tertian infec- 
tions, sporulation occurs at irregular intervals and the plan of 
giving the drug at short intervals is the best. (')thers hold that 
quinine should be started when the schizonts are very young, 
as growth then ceases and degeneration ensues; if it is given 
when the schizonts are half grown, some are killed, some degene- 
rate, while others carry on to sporulation. Quinine given 
during sporulation does not stop the ])aroxysms. 

Experience shows that best results are obtained vlien these 
alkaloids are given 2 or 3 times daily in adequate doses. As the 
concentration of the alkaloid rapidly falls between 4 to 8 hours 
after ingestion it is considered advisable to administer the doses 
at intervals not longer than 6 hours. 

The older writers recommended that quinine should not 
be given during fever, and even now this idea ])revails in the 
mind of the public. There is no basis whatever foi this belief. 
Even high fever is not a contra-indication for its administration. 
In malaria, quinine should be given regularly and continuously 
irrespective of temperature. Quinine has been shown to be just 
as effective in the febrile period as in the iion-febrile period. 
It has also been said that quinine should not be ])rescribed with 
free organic acids as (luinotoxin is formed, which is very 
poisonous. That is not true because quinotoxin is not a toxic 
substance. 

Quinine tablels. There has been a great deal of contro- 
versy lately regarding the use of tablets. They have l>een con-^ 
denined as ‘brick bats*, and some brands have been shown not 
to dissolve in weak acid solution even if kept in it for weeks. 
Alport (1919) thinks, quinine in tablet form is valueless 
and says it should never l>e used. Sugar-coating has been 
blamed for non-absorption of quinine. The fault really lies 
in the vehicle. Leger tried tablets of hydrochloride of 
quinine in 145 cases, testing the urine by Tanret Meyer solu- 
tion. The alkaloid appeared in the urine in 2 — 2J hours, was at 
its maximum in 5 to 10 hours ahd disappeared from the urine 
in 27 hours. All showed the presence of quinine, which indi- 
cated absorption w^hen administered in this form. When using 

34 
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tablets care should be taken that these are not too old and have 
not an impervious coating on them. If this precaution is taken ^ 
absorption is bound to take place. 

Rectal administration. Quinine is much too irritating and 
ill concentrated solutions may actually produce necrosis of the 
mucous membrane. This method is therefore not satisfactory 
and is rarely employed. D>’seiitcry-like symptoms were ])roduced 
with 30 grains of quinine in 2 to 4 ounces of water. The 
absorption of quinine by this route is uncertain and poor, and 
about three limes the normal dose is required. The drug 
is seldom retained long on account of the pain and tenesmus 
which is produced. If diarrheea or irritation of the bowel is 
present the solution is rejected. When it has to be given bv 
this route it is advisable to give it in the strength of 10 to 15 
grains in 4 to 5 ounces of warm normal saline mixed with 10 
minims of tincture opii. The fluid is slowly injected with a 
rubber catheter. Fletcher (1924) has showni that absorption of 
quinine by the rectal route, as judged by testing the urine with 
Meyer’s reagent, is poor, irregular and unreliable. He advises 
that it should not be given by this route if any other method 
is practicable. 

By subcutaneous route. This method has been used 
though some physicians condemn it. vSubcutaneous injections 
are painful and liable to produce necrosis; they are said to be 
followed by extensive and dangerous abscess formation and 
even tetanus. On the other hand it is said by some to be 
perfectly harmless and ensures rapid absorption of the drug. 
The manipulation is simple and can be safely entrusted to an 
assistant. In Russia subcutaneous injections of 0.5 to 1.0 gm. 
of quinine hydrochloride are given in all cases, in combination 
with anti-pyrin and iodine. Rarely, subcutaneous tumours have 
formed after injections of quinine. 

Intracutaneous injections of 0.25 to 0.5 per cent, solutions 
of quinine hihydrochloride have been suggested in the treatment 
of chronic malana. Very small doses of quinine given by this 
method are said to be effective by anti-body formation. 

• By intramuscular route. This method of administering 
quinine is simple, but it should be carried out with strict asep- 
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tic precautions and the skin should be thoroughly sterilised 
with tincture of iodine. The usual indications for adminis- 
tration by this route are blackwater fever, bilious remittent 
fever, persistent vomiting, drowsiness, or mental affections. 

The syringe and the needles niu'^t be kept in absolute alco- 
hol which is washed out with ether before the injection 
or they should be thorouglil|y boiled. It is advisable to use 
ampoule.s or sterules, but if these are not available the 
solution prcjjared for injection should he carefully sterilised. 
Bih 3 ^drochloride of quinine, preferably dissolved in distilled 
water, is employed and it should be thoroughly boiled. 
Sergents advise that the strength of the solution should not 
exceed 3 per cent., but injections of dilutions as weak as 1 in 150 
are known to have caused extensive necrosis of muscle and 
nerve tissue. If bihydrochloride of quinine is painful, solutions 
of urethane quinine or quinine and urea have been recom- 
mended. It is preferable to use dilute solutions, i.e., 7i to 
10 grains of the hydrochloride or biliydrochloride dissolved in 
3 or 4 c.cm. of 0.85 per cent saline. rather than in 1 to 2 c.cm., 
w’hich is usually done. After injection the part should be 
massaged and collodion applied. The situations recommended 
for giving the injections are : — 

(1) The gluteus inaximus avoiding the line of the great 
sciatic nerve. This is the best situation, the spot selected Ixiing 
about 2 inches Ik'Iow the middle of the crest of the ileum. The 
needle should be introduced perpendicularly and if the point 
strikes the bone it should be withdrawn about a quarter of an 
inch and the quinine injected into the muscle. Care should be 
taken not to inject any into the subcutaneous tissue, as this will 
cause pain, stiffness and inflammation and very frequently an 
abscess, 

(2) The cellular aud muscular tissue below and external 
to the apex or angle of the scapula. The advantages of this 
site are that the injections are painless, there is no danger of 
damaging imjxirtant nerves, the operation is not visible to the 
patient and the solution is readily absorbed. 

(3) The vastus externus about its middle on the outer side 
of the thigh. 
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(4) The deltoid muscle avoiding the line of the niusculo- 
spiral nerve. The best place is 2 inches below the acromion 
process. 

The injections should not l>e fiivcn in the same place every 
day as this may produce necrosis and abscess. When the 
neighbourhood of a previously injected site is selected, inject in 
the circumference of a circle keeping at least half an inch away 
from the previous puncture mark. It is advisable to stop the 
injections and administer quinine by the oral route as soon as 
the paroxysms have been controlled. 

Considerable differences of opinion prevail with regard to 
the advisability and efficacy of intramuscular injections of 
quinine. Some authorities maintain they should never be em- 
ployed, while others consider them as invaluable in severe cases, 
especially the dangerous subtertian and also benign tertian 
infections which do not respond to oral aciJiiinistration. 

According to Fletcher (1924), quinine given intramuscularly causes 
serious mutilation. The drug by this route is said not to be absorbed 
so quickly as when given by the mouth, nor is it more potent in pre- 
venting relapses. It jiroduccs immediate necrosis of the tissues into 
which it is injected; the dead muscle is usually not absorlied for a few 
weeks and may remain as a source of disease, forniiug an excellent 
nidus for the growth of bacteria from the blood stream. Cases of severe 
mutilation in the form of paraly.sis from injection near a ncive, 
or contraction of muscles from severe suppuration are frequently seen. 
Injection in the neighbourhood of a large nerve such as the sciatic, 
produces excruciating pain lasting for days; paralysis of muscles and 
contractures may occur. It ’S alleged that (juinine given intramuscular- 
ly has certain advantages over the oral route and hrieily stated these 
are; 

(1) Its action is said to be more rapid and more vigorous. But it 
has been found that with intramuscular injections quinine appears in 
the urine (Meyer’s test) on an average in 60 minutes, while if taken 
by the mouth in the form of a solution it appears in about 80 minutes. 
The action therefore cannot be more rapid 

(2) The effect of intramuscular injection is said to be more pro- 
longed. It is l^elieved in some quarters that quinine given by 
intramuscular route acts as a kind of reservoir and in this way a steady 
concentration of quinine is maintained in the blood. The origin for this 
belief is not known. It is found by actually testing the urine with 
Meyer’s reagent that by whichever route it is given, quinine disappears 
ifojrt the urine in about 46 hours. F^xpetiments 'on guinea-pigs show 
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that a large amount of quinine is at)sorbcd after injeciioii and only a 
small fraction of the total quantity injected can be found at the site of 
injection. 

(3) It i.s said to have a greater power of preventing relapses. 
Rennie and Acton (1921) found in a malaria depot in the Himalayas 
(Dagbhahi) that the percentage of relajjses was the same whether the 
quinine was injected or given by the iiioutli. 

(4) The theraiieutic value of quinine given in this way is said to be 
greater. A number of medical men believe in the superior elhcacy of 
intramuscular injections, on clinical grounds. Careful experiments have 
shown that there is little difference between the oral and intramuscular 
melhf)ds; if anything, the advantage is with the orrd method. The 
reason for this belief probably is that by the oral route, administration 
of quinine has to be left to patients, v^ho may or may not take the full 
dose of this unpleavsant drug. Intramuscular injections are given by' 
the phvsician himself and it is certain that a known quantity of quinine 
is introduced into the system. Resides it is not infrequently found 
that a mixture suppo.scd to have ten grains of quinine has one or two 
grains only. The urine of patients taking quinine mixture should be 
frequently tested with Meyer’s reagent to .sec if the alkaloid is present 
in the urine. This rough method is very useful. 

The fact that necrosis of tissues is' a constant accompaniment of 
intramuscular injections is not sufficiently appreciated by practi- 
tioners. Experiments by Acton and Chopra (1923) on rabbits and 
guinea-pigb showed that 24 hours after injection of bihydrochloride of 
quinine and other alkaloids (quinidine, cinchonine and cinchonidine) 
in the concentrations in which they are employed clinically, they pro- 
duced very extensive (edema of the subcutaneous tissues and muscles 
round the site of injection; hypermmia of vessels was very marked 
and heemorrhages were present in the substance of the muscles. The 
bases of these alkaloids were found prciipilated in the tissues, and 
muscles and fa.scia round the site of injection were friable and necrosed. 
In one case where the injection was given near the sciatic nerve the 
sheath showed signs of extensive damage. The damage to the tissues 
was marked on the 3rd day, but by the 6th day oedema and haemor- 
rhage had disappeared completely, while necrosis was still visible '^n 
the 10th day. Manson Bahr showed that continuous injections at the 
same site gave rise to patches of necrotic tissue about the size of an 
alpiond, but that there was no indication of pus formation. In weak, 
anaemic and debilitated subjects such dangers may exist. Fibrous 
tumours have occasionally been formed by irritation produced by quinine. 

Cases of tetanus have occurred after quinine injections, but these 
are generally due to faulty technique. Semple considers that necrosis 
of muscle caused by injection of quinine forms a suitable nidus for the 
development of tetanus spores which are taken up by leucocytes from 
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the alimentary canal and deposited there. Recent work of Gye and 
Cramer on kataphylaxis havS shown that such a possibility does exist. 
It has been shown that tetanus spores washed free of toxins and injected 
into an animal do not produce tetanus. If after some months in this 
animal, quinine is injected, tetanus develops at the site of injection of 
the alkaloid. This is due to the rupture of local defence mechanism. 
Quinine produces ncf'rosi', of tissues and this hinders the oxidation 
processes in the cells, the anaerobic conditions thus set up allow the 
spores to develop. 

It will be seen, therefore, that intramuscular injections 
of quinine should not be driven lightly or without most rigid 
attention to efficient aseptic precautions, not forgetting that 
tetanus spores are not killed even at 100° C. for a certain length 
of time. It is not justifiable to give quinine by this route in 
the treatment of ordinary cases of malarial fever when the 
patient can take the drug by the mouth. It should be reserved 
for severe cases of malignant tertian malaria with gastro- 
intestinal symptoms, where quinine cannot be given by the 
mouth, or in young children and fat patients where intravenous 
injections cannot be given because the veins are difficult to find. 
It is true that hundreds of injections may be given without 
untoward effects, but the very next one may lead to disaster. 
Necrosis of the tissues is often a slow process and the results 
may not be apparent until weeks or months after the injections. 
Intramuscular injections do not produce cinchonism on account 
of the slow absorption of quinine. 

Briefly stated, the dangers of intramuscular injections are 
(1) tetanus, (2) necrosis and formation of an aseptic abscess 
and (3) injury to neives. 

Intravenous method. The indications for intravenous ad- 
ministration of quinine are firstly, ap])earance of a very large 
number of parasites in the blood such as a dozen or more in 
a single field and secondly, pernicious malaria with nervous or 
mental symptoms such as drowsiness, aphasia and nervous 
twitchings. 

Two methods for giving intravenous injection of quinine 
are recommended ; — 

(1) By giving it in 8 to 10 ounces (200-300 c.cm.) of saline. The 
apl^stos for injection consists of a tall glass funnel one inch in 
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diameter capable of holding 8 to 10 ounces of saline. To this 3 feet 
of rubber tubing is attached and at the end of this a sharp needle is fitted, 
such as that used for salvarsan injection. A thermometer for taking the 
temperature is aLso required. hVr injection, 10 to 15 grains of quinine 
bihydrochloride are dissolved in 8 ounces of normal saline, the tem- 
perature of the fluid being 110®P., to allow for cooling during its 
course through the apparatus. Large quantities of saline used for 
dissolving quinine may however produce dilalation of the right 
heart, especially if given loo rapidly and collapse or even death may 
result. On the other hand, if the injection is too concentrated it may 
produce inhibition of the heart’s action, directly or through the central 
nervous system. Kxlensive experience has proved that the use of more 
than 100 o.cm. of fluid for each case, as advised by some, is unnecessary 
and not devoid of danger. 

(2) Injections may be given by means of a 10 to 20 c.cm. syringe, 
to 10 grains or more of the salt being dissolved in 10 to 20 c.cni. 
of sterile warm normal saline. Some clinicians dissolve 15 grains of the 
bihydrochloride in 5 c.cm. of normal saline, heat it to boiling point 
and draw up into a syringe and inject. One of the supeificial veins at 
the bend of the elbow is selected for the injection and a clean puncture 
should be made with a sharp needle. TJie fluid is slowly injected, the 
needle pointing towards the shoulder; several minutes are taken to 
complete the injection. The most rigid antiseptic precautions should 
be observed. 

The intravenous route is especially recoiniiieuded in serious 
and dangerous malarial infections, r.g., cerebral malaria, where 
we want the effect of the drug to be produced in a very short 
time and a few hours* delay would be fatal. One dose of 15 
grains (1 gm.) is usually sufficient to stop the fever and to 
cause the disappearance of most of the parasites within 18 
hours. The injection is lepeated, if necessary, in 3 or 4 hours 
•if by that time oral administration is not feasible. Many cases 
are lost owing to the hesitation on the part of practitioners in 
using this simple, quick and efficient method of controlling 
symptoms in grave cases. In chronic malaria when administra- 
tion by the mouth fails to be effective, 4 or 6 intravenous injec- 
tions may free the patient from parasites. It is important to give 
these injections so that they reach the heart in low concentra- 
tion. Experiments on rabbits show that there is considerable 
difference in the minimal lethal dose of quinine, according as 
to whether it is given well diluted and slowly injected, or given 
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in concentrated form and injected rapidly. The mininunu 
lethal do«e by the latter method is much smaller. 

The pulse should be carefully watched. If the injection 
is given too rapidly the pulse may become very feeble and 
alarming symptoms set in Rigors sometimes appear within a 
few hours after injection ; this is due to acidity of the salts, but 
it soon passes off. Some authorities advise the addition of a few 
drops of adrenalin solution to counteract the fall of blood 
pressure, but it seems to be unnecessary except in very severe 
cases of pernicious tvpe. In some patients alarming symptoms 
appear in spite of all precautions. If the pulse becomes feeble 
give strophanthin or digitalin. If the injections aie given slow- 
ly in a recumbent iiosture, the dangers of cardiac syncope are 
considerably reduced. 

It has been demonstrated that large doses of ordinary 
quinine salts, c.g., quinine hydrochloride, when given intra- 
venously, are dangerous to life, the respiratory centre being more 
gravely affected than the cardiac centres. Acid hydrobromide 
in 15 grain (1 gm.) doses is less toxic to the respiratory centre 
than the acid hydrochloride and is prefeired. Injections 
should be controlled by blood pressure observations especially in 
weak patients. It has been found, in experimental animals, that 
if intravenous injections are given continuously, circumscribed 
areas of necrosis appear in the adrenal cortex. Though the 
action of quinine injected direct into the blood stream is quickei 
than that of quinine given by the mouth or by the intramuscular 
method, it has no greater effect in destroying the gametocytes 
or eradicating the parasites from the body and so preventing 
relapses. Its action is more fleeting than when the drug is given 
by any other route, and for this reason, unless the administration 
of a dose is timed correctly in relation to the parasites, it is wise 
to supplement it as soon as possible by doses given orally. There 
is considerable evidence to show that quinine has little effect 
upon parasites contained in the red blood cells which are lying 
more or less stagnant in the small capillaries of the internal 
organs. It is chiefly effective against parasites which are free 
in the circulation, especially when carried to the peripheral 
ptrts of the body. 
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Acton and Knowles (1924) pointed out that the dan^a^crs of 
intravenous injections have l)een exaggerated. Phlebitis and 
throral)osis very rarely occur. Air embolism is a bogey; if 
proper care is taken 1 \ to 10- grains of acid hydrobromide in 15 
to 20 c.cm. of sterile water is quite safe and can be conveniently 
given by a syringe. Larger quantities such as 15 grains "in 
5 c.cm. of saline (James) are not recommended as being too con- 
centrated. It should t)e remembered that while the solubility of 
quinine hydrochloride is 1 in 35 of distilled water, it dissolves in 
110 parts of Ringer’s solution. About 90 per cent, of quinine 
injected disappears from the blood in a minute, and during that 
time it circulates in the blood in maxiinuin concentration and 
has a destructive action on those parasites which have not 
reached the safe areas within the crythroevtes. 

Cantlie and Moubarek (1924) in the Soudan treated a large 
number of cases of malaria by intravenous injections of quinine. 
They gave 9 grains of bihydrochloride, every day till the tempera- 
ture l>ecanie normal, as well as ten grain doses of bisulphate by 
the mouth. The injectiotis occupied 30 to 45 vseconds, the pulse 
was accelerated 5 — 17 beats per minute for not more than 3 
minutes. Tingling in the mouth, ringhig in the ears, sometimes 
constriction of the chest, rately vomiting and o’li two occasions 
fainting occurred. Their observations showed that the action 
was more powerful and thereby the .stay of the patient in 
hospital was cut short, but the relapse rate was 42.5 per cent. 
In another series of 1,103 cases there w’as a relapse rate of 77 
per cent, after 6 to 8 injections in each case, A dose of 0.5 
gm. of quinine given intravenously is as effective as 1.5 gm. 
by the mouth. If given on a fever-free day in benign tertian 
malaria, the paroxysm of the next day w’as cut short in 85 per 
cent, of cases against 64 per cent, with oral administration. 
Injections are abo said to be effective in chronic malaria when 
administration by the mouth is not effective. Thrombosis of 
the vein often prevented the continued use of this method. 

Intravenous injections of quinine should therefore be reserv- 
ed for cases of special urgency such as cerebral malaria wdtli 
delirium and coma, or malarial hyperpyrexia or malaria of perni- 
cious type with persistent vomiting. They should be given 
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without hesitaton in such cases, and as soon as the condition of 
the patient allows it, oral administration should 1>e started. 
Cordes (1928) treated 14 cases of cerebral malaria with 7i grains 
(0.5 gm.) of quinine in 10 c cm. of water and saved all of them. 
In such cases puucture of the cisterna magna at the base of the 
brain and removal of 50 c.cm. of cerebro-spinal fluid is probably 
preferable to lumbar puncture. Cases with as many 'as 40 per 
cent, of the corpuscles parasitised, have been saved by injection 
of 15 grains of quinine daily for three days. Attention should 
be paid to the following points when giving intravenous 
injections : 

(1) As they produce a fall of blood pressure and affect the 
respiratory centre, they must be given with the patient in the 
recumbent posture. (2) The injection must be a clean one into 
the lumen of the vein, otherwise it will produce necrosis and 
complications. If the needle misses the vein <ir slips out, stop the 
injection at once and before withdrawing the needle, suck back 
into the syringe all the solution that may have escaped into the 
tissues round the vein. (3) The injection must be given very 
slowly, at least 20 to 30 seconds being taken for the injection of 
each c.cm. (4) The solution should be freshly prepared. 

The injections are followed by a transient feeling of dizziness 
lasting a few seconds while quinine can be tasted in the mouth 
before the injection is completed. It should be remembered that 
while intravenous quinine therapy is a useful addition in the 
treatment of critical attacks of malaria, it is useless in the pre- 
vention of critical attacks and in the prevention of relapses, and 
fails to rid the patient of parasites completely. 

Intravenous administration of quinine should be given with 
caution when there is albuminuria, severe jaundice, organic 
disease of the heart, marked anaemia or debility and idiosyncracy 
to the drug. 

SomiQSlT* The best method of giving quinine is by the 
mouth and this is borne out by haematological as well as other 
evidence. It is best given in solution but owing to its 
very bitter taste vomiting may occur. Cachets are estpensive 
hut Ablets if properly prepared are quicj^ly absorbed after oral 
administration : they are convenient and cheap for routine treat- 
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luent, and for control of malaria on a large scale. Their thera- 
peutic effects are not inferior. Subcutaneous injections find few 
advocates. Intramuscular injections should only be tried in 
those cases when the alimentary canal cannot tolerate quinine 
by the mouth. Under no circumstances should these latter 
be used for routine treatment of ordinary cases where quinine 
can be given by the oral route. Intravenous injections are pre- 
ferable for severe and urgent cases, but as a routine treatment 
yield no l)etter results than any other mode of administration. 
The physician treating the case wdll have to determine which 
is tlie best method to employ for the particular case. 

As regards the time of administration of the alkaloid, we 
have already remarked that if quinine is given soon after a meal . 
it hinders digestion by inhibiting the activity of the gastric and 
other ferniehts. It is advisable to give it 2 } to 3 hours after a 
meal when the gastric contents are acid, the digestion has been 
completed and the stomach is nearly empty. If given at this time 
it rapidly mixes with the contents of the stomach and passes 
into the small intestine, from which ^ it is rapidly absorbed into 
the circulation. There is also less liability of its producing 
irritation of the stomach which it undoubtedly does uhen given 
on an entirely empty stomach early in the morning or a long 
time after a meal. James prefers to give quinine 2 to 3 hours 
before the paroxysm of fever is due. Intramuscular injections 
may be given at any time, but it is preferable to give intra- 
venous injections when the stomach is not loaded. 

TREATMENT OF SPECIAL FORMS 

Pernicious forms. The treatment of pernicious malaria 
should be started without a minute’s delay. There are several 
types. In comatose or delirious forms the temperature may be 
normal or subnormal when the patient is first seen. In the bilious 
pernicious type vomiting is the chief symptom. In the intestinal 
form there is diarrhoea with bloody stools which on examina- 
tion show malarial parasites in abundance. To save these 
patients, quinine in the form of the acid hydrobromide if 
possible, should be given at once by the intravenous route. 
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Cerebral malaria is the most fatal of all forms if immediate 
quinine treatment is not given. This condition is characterised 
either by sudden onset and rapid coma, or by hyperpyrexia, 
delirium, convulsions and other di^ 111 rbances of the central 
nervous system, Karly cases show symptoms of drowvsiuess, 
aphasia, nervous twitchiiigs and a tendency to get out of bed. 
Alport (1919) recommended two intravenous injections of 15 to 
20 grains during the first 12 hours combined with intramus- 
cular injections of similar amounts in these cases. In semi- 
comatose, delirious and comatose cases he recommended even 
larger doses. It should however be remembered that large 
doses may damage the liver and the kidneys. The majority 
of cases met with in India can be controlled by giving 
one or two intravenous iniections of 10 to 15 grains of quinine. 
In most of the critical cases one or two s-i'^h intravenous injec- 
tions given during the first 24 hours improve the condition of 
the patient and the temperature becomes normal. As soon as 
the patient is mentally clear an intramuscular injection may be 
given or quinine given by the month. 

Chopra and his co-workers (1932) have shown that the first effei't 
of intravenous iniection of quinine often is to produce a definite in- 
crease in the number of i)arasites. When the infection is very heavy, 
c,g,, vhen over 50 per cent, of the corpuscles are infected no anti- 
niahirial remedy, by whatever route it is ijiven, appears to be of anv 
avail. The ^ame thing is observed in monkey malaria in which quinine 
almost always fails when the blood of M. mulaita is heavily parasitised. 

Post-malarial nervous manifestations such as tremors, myo- 
clonus, hemicraiiia, also improve under quinine treatment. 
Neuritis and choreaform movements may occur in malarial 
subjects and clear up ratndly under quinine. Disturbance of 
the gl}'cogenic function of the liver has been recorded in acute 
malaria and glycosuria may be produced; asthma-like attacks 
may occur; both these conditions improve rapidly under quinine 
treatment. 

In cerebral malaria in which there is accumulation of 
parasites in the braittf inhalations of amyl nitrite have been re- 
commended. The object is to dilate the cutaneous vessels and to 
make the parasites more accessible to quinine. In abdominal 
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forms adrenalin is given in combination with quinine. This 
constricts the vessels of the skeletal muscles and dilates those 
of the splanchnic area. 

Quinine in induced malaria. Artificial infection of man 
with malaria has recently been employed for treatment of neuro- 
syphilis. Two methods are employed for transferring the disease 
to tlie patient. (1) By inoculation of the malarial bl(X)d either 
subcutaneously or intravenously. This method is not recom- 
mended as in spite of all precautions the blood may contain a 
mixed infection and cerebral malaria may follow with fatal 
results. Another danger is the possibility of transmitting syphi- 
litic organisms from one case to another. The incubation 
jieriod is 5 to 30 days, but if intravenous injections of infected 
blood are given it is shortened, being only 4 to 8 days. (2) By 
means of infected mosquitoes, A. maculipennis being generally 
used in England. P. falciparum will not however develop in 
this mosquito at low temiieratnres. The incubation period 
in benign tertian infection is 14 days ; A. bifurcatus has also been 
employed. The virulence of the intection \'’aries in different 
individuals from very mild infection to such a severe reaction 
that death may occur even from benign terlain infection, 
unlcvSS daily examinations of the )>lood are made and quinine 
treatment initiated at the proper time. Another less easily 
avoided danger is fatal rupture of the spleen; this has lx?en 
recorded after artificially induced malaria in man. It has been 
shown that infection produced by direct inoculation of blood is 
very easy to cure permanently with small doses such as 3 to 10 
grains of quinine, and relapses are very rare, being only about 2 
to 4 per cent. On the other hand in cases infected through the 
mosquito bite, relapses with the same dosage occur in over 
56 per cent, of cases. Even with 30 grain doses of quinine 
daily for five days, James (1925) found a relapse rate of 25 
per cent. It would appear at first sight that the sporor-oites 
injected by these insects are more resistant to quinine than the 
trophozoites of red corpuscles of man, but it should be 
remembered that the vitality of most of the individuals who 
contract malaria under natural conditions is lowered. Even 
in these natural infections the result of quinine treatment has 
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been much better than in the residual resistant cases who were 
invalidated from Salonika during the Great War. There 
may be a small percentage of cases with exceptional resistance 
to quinine, but among thousands of artificially produced l>euign 
tertian infections, 40 to 50 per cent, clear up spontaneously, 
and the great majority of the remainder yield readily to short 
courses of quinine. The treatment of the general run of 
malaria cases in warm endemic areas with quinine is there- 
fore veiy satisfactory, and disparaging views of the value of 
quinine in malaria derived from some of the post-war experiences 
are not justified when applied to the action of the drug in malaria 
under normal circumstances. The importance of early and 
adequate treatment in malarial infections is clearly brought out 
from the successful tieatment of artificially induced malaria. 
If this is done, the development of resistant cases is prevented. 
There are very few cases who will prove resistant to quinine. In 
induced malaria, quinine must be given at once if more than 
25 parasites arc found in a field. It is not easy to correlate the 
course of the temperature with the stage of growth of the 
parasites Janies (1931) treated 300 cases, certified under the 
Lunacy Act, of which 20 per cent, were discharged cured. 
Malaria was not cut down by quinine but was allowed to 
smoulder on. No (luinine w^as given or if at all, it was just 
enough to control infection. Very few^ of these patients w^ere 
infective to A, maculipennis. 

Chronic malaria. After the acute symptoms have subsided 
ciuiiiine treatment should be continued if such symptoms as 
enlargement of the spleen and anaemia are present. Quinine 
has no effect on the crescents directly, but the drug will kill the 
young trophozoites, young schizonts and merozoites thus prevent- 
ing' the formation of crescents. If anaemia is present it is better 
to combine quinine with iron and arsenic. Some prefer to give 
intravenous injections of salvarsan and allied compounds instead 
of arsenic by the mouth, but the former treatment should only 
be reserved for special cases. In malarial cachexia small doses 
of gnininet combined with iron, arsenic and strychnine are the 
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Malaria complicated with pregnancy. OwiuR to the oxytocic 
properties of quinine, opinions have differed regarding its ad- 
ministration in pregnant women. It is now generally agreed 
that in malaria occurring in pregnancy, quinine must be 
administered and that the disease itself is far more likely to 
produce abortion than is quinine. Benign tertian malaria 
causes little trouble; but the malignant tertian infection is 
very liable to produce abortion, hgemdrrhage and death. 
Quinine does not act as an oxytocic in malaria in pregnancy, 
provided labour has not already commenced. In some cases 
quinine can and does strengthen the normal uterine contrac- 
tions of pregnancy, causing perceptible pains where labour has 
not commenced. On the other hand quinine has been adminis- 
tered to many pregnant women, sometimes in fairly large doses, 
without causing untoward symptoms atid pregnant women have 
taken quinine prophylactically for long periods, without showing 
any tendency to abort, provided they keep free from malaria. 
Cases have been known wdiere the prompt administration of 
quinine has quietened the pains which had already commenced 
and abortion was threatened. Kadaiier (1928) in the Congo 
found 0.3 to 0.5 gm. of quinine daily essential for the prevention 
of abortion in patients suffering from malaria. The blockage of 
the placental circulation by sporulating masses of the parasites 
may itself lead to the death of tlie foetus and its expulsion. 
Congenital infection has been recorded by many observers and 
parasites have been actually found in the blood of an infant 
before the placenta is expelled, indicating transplacental in- 
fection. Infants frequently die of malaria within a few days of 
their birth in areas with a high malarial infection rate, and 
administration of quinine to the mother before delivery may 
avert this danger. In malarial subjects quinine should be given 
after child-birth to prevent the attack of fever which always 
follows parturition. Quinine at this stage is also further bene- 
ficial in increasing uterine contractions and thus aiding 
involution. 

In preghant women it is advisable to give smaller and 
divided doses of quinine more frequently rather than large doses 
less frequently. With large initial doses abortion may be 
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threatened but may not take place. Twenty grains intravenous- 
ly have caused miscarriage in a case in four hours. Smaller doses 
such as 4 or 5 grains should therefore be given by the mouth 
every 4 hours until the patient receives 16 to 20 grains in 24 
hours. This procedure decreases any chance of abortion in 
malarial fever. The preliminary purgative should not be omitted 
though in pregnancy it must necessarily be mild. A little 
bromide of potassium or opium may be combined with quinine, 
if necessary. In debilitated and anaemic individuals quinine 
acts more pow erf ullv on the uterus, and in these persons greater 
care is reijuired and smaller doses are to be preferred. The 
patients should lie in bed vhen the drug is being administered. 
In a large number of cases recorded, tio ill-effects seem to have 
been produced even with such big doses as 30 grains in a day. 
Quinine given hypodermically is said t(' l>e more liable to 
produce abortion. 

Quinine in children. Childien tolerate quinine well and 
relatively larger doses mav be given than a^-e indicated by the 
age of the patient. The drug should be administered as soon as 
the diagnosis is made. In babies, it is advisable to give euquiniiie 
(quinine-ethyl-carbonate) or aristochin which is a tasteless 
powder. For a baby one year old, li grain everv six hours 
should be given. For children of 3 to 5 \ears 5 grains of eu- 
qninine every mx hours; for 5 to 10 years 7 grains of euqninine 
or 6 grains of sulphate or bihydrochloride may be given. In 
children under 10 years it is better not to give more than 5 
grains of quinine in a single dose. The administration in 
children should be closely controlled by microscopic examina- 
tion of the blood for jiarasites, when these disappear smaller 
doses should be given. 

OTHER CINCHONA ALKALOIDS IN MALARIA 

QuiiURe till quite recently has been empoyed in the treat- 
ment of all forms of malaria, but Acton has shown that while 
it cures 90 per cent, of malignant tertian infections if properly 
giv4n, in the benign tertian infections the* primary cures were 
iit0re than 18 to 30 pet cent* even after a two months' course. 
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Cinchona febrifuge which contains all the alkaloids of cinchona 
bark gave a cure' rate of about 50 per cent, so that it can be 
reasonably concluded that there must be alkaloids other than 
«iuinine, which are responsible for this enhanced rate of cures. 
These other alkaloids were tested individually. Cinchonine and 
quinidine in ten grain doses twice daily showed a cure rate 
of 60 per cent, of benign tertian infections after a short course 
of three weeks; these alkaloids were therefore preferred by him 
in these cases. 

Fletcher recently tested the action of different cinchona 
alkaloids individually in the treatment of malaria; his conclu- 
sions are as follows: — 

(1) In doses of 10 grains twice a day the 4 alkaloids^ i.e,, 
<iuinine, quinidine, cinchonine and cinchonidine appear to be 
of equal value in bringing about the disappearance of malarial 
parasites in patients weighing 100 pounds. 

(2) None of these alkaloids produce toxic symptoms when 
given in this quantity, not even cinchonine and quinidine. 

(3) In doses of 5 grains twice daily, cinchonine does not 
appear to be quite so potent as quinine and quinidine. 

(4) Cinchonidine sulphate ^ is definitely inferior to other 
crystallisable alkaloids, when given in small doses. 

(5) Quinidine sulphate acts better on the quartan parasites 
than quinine. 

(6) Quinoidine in 5 grain doses does not cause the dis- 
appearance of the parasites; in 10 grain doses it cannot be 
tolerated as it produces severe nausea, vomiting and collapse. 

It would appear from this that there is little to choose 
between the different crystalline alkaloids of cinchona bark so 
far as their action on benign and malignant tertian parasites are 
concerned. Fletcher's conclusions regarding the toxicity of 
quinidine are not borne out by our experience. It is liable to 
produce depression of the heart, and fainting and sudden deaths 
have been known to occur, especially in those suffering from 
emaciating diseases such as kala^zar. 

35 
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Dale and James (1925) found the curative effects of quinine, 
quiiiidine and cinchonine the same on all forms of malaria, and 
except for the depression caused by the last, there was no differ- 
ence in toxicity Ciuca (1925) made similar comparative tests 
with quinetum which is a form of cinchona febrifuge containing 
all the alkaloids but only 15 per cent, of quinine and 5 per cent, 
of quinidinc. He found it to be as effective as pure quinine 
hydrochloride. In bird malaria the results with cinchonine, 
cinchonidine and quinidine ran closely parallel with those 
obtained in man. The Sergents and Catnei (1925) found cincho- 
nine and cinclionidino effective in removing malarial parasites 
from the blood and in reducing the size of the hypertrophied 
spleen; they found cinchonidine more powerful than cincho- 
nine ill splenomegaly. The Malaria Commission of the League 
of Nations (1927) stated that in doses of 1.0 gm. daily, quinine, 
quinidine and quinetum are equally efficient in producing a 
clinical cure in malaria. Cinchonidine in doses of 1.5 gm. 
equals the efficacy of other alkaloids. 

It is evident from the above that much waste has resulted 
in using only pure quinine, and cheaper and equally efficacious 
alkaloids might well be substituted in the treatment of ordinary 
cases of malaria while the more expensive and refined alkaloids 
may be reserved for severe types of cases. 

Quinidine. The data at present available are not suificient to 
justify a definite pronouncement whether quinidine is in all respects an 
efficient and quite satisfactory substitute, for quinine against malaria. It 
has been considered by some to be as prompt in its action against 
benign and malignant tertian as quinine and as well borne, while others 
did not consider it quite equal to quinine especially as regards prevent- 
ing relapses; it was prone to cause more nausea. Fletcher (1925) 
considered quinidine as good as or even slightly better than quinine 
bisulphate in its effects. Sinton (1950) however thinks that quinidine 
has no more marked effect in producing a permanent cure in benign 
tertian malaria than has quinine. Quinidine is more expensive than 
quinine and has a more toxic action on the heart and this limits its 
use. Before prescribing it the heart should be carefully examined and 
the drug should be given in doses not bigger tlum 5 grains three times 
a {Say with citric acid. Fletcher found that in doses of 0.1 grain per 
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kilo, of body weight twice daily, it removed parasites from the peripheral 
blood as rapidly as similar doses of quinine. 

Cinchonidine. Cinclionidinc sulphate is the least toxic of all the 
cinchona alkaloids. Investigations of Fletcher and others have shown 
that in 10 grain doses twice daily, it is almost as effective against 
malaria as quinine and on account of its lower toxicity it is well borne. 

Cinchonine. MacGilchrist (1916) and Silvestri (1921) considered 
cinchonine to be as effective against malaria as quinine; Acton (1920) 
thought it was the most toxic of all the chinchona alkaloids. Fletcher 
(1925) investigated its effect on behalf of the Medical Research Council 
and came to the following conclusions: — 

(1) Cinchonine in doses of 0.1 grain per kilo, body weight is less 
efficacious than quinine in reducing fever, and in clearing malaria 
parasites from the peripheral blood. 

(2) Cinchonine in doses of 0.1 grain per pound weight of body is 
as effective as quinine. 

(3) Cinchonine is not more toxic than quinine. 

Rogers (1917), Cuica and others (192S‘ found that cinchonine was 
slightly less efficient in removing the schizonts of benign tertian infec- 
tion from the blood, and much less efficient in dealing with gameto- 
cytes. 

Rogers (1918) recommended cinchonine bihydrochloride for intra- 
muscular injections because it is more soluble than the corres- 
ponding quinine salts and therefore more rapidly absorbed. It is said 
to produce less injury to the muscle, is less painful, gives rise to less 
induration and is as effective as quiniiie against malaria. Because 
cinchouism is quickly produced by injection of this alkaloid it was 
thought that it was more rapidly absorbed than quinine whicn does not 
produce these symptoms so readily. He advised 10 to 15 grains daily 
in li to 2 c.cm. of saline in the deltoid for four consecutive days, after 
which quinine is given by the mouth. Experiments by Acton and 
Chopra (1923) showed that there is no marked difference in the 
absorption of quinine and cinchonine after intramuscular injection and 
the damage to the tissues is about the same. The production of 
symptoms of cinchouism after its injection is due to the greater toxicity 
of the drug and not to its rapid absorption, 

Qulnoldine. This name has been given to the combined amorphous 
alkaloids which remain after ail the crystallisable alkaloids have been 
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removed from an extract of cinchona bark. Opinions vary regarding 
their effectiveness against malaria. Prain (1902) and Waters (1916) 
found it to be as effective as quinine ; Acton (1920) and Fletcher (1923) 
showed that it has no appreciable effect against malarial parasite in 5 
grain doses twice daily. In 10 grain doses, three times daily, it was 
effective, but produced toxic symptoms, such as vomiting and diarrhoea. 
It is possible that the drug used by the two classes of workers was 
different or possibly the method of preparation now used renders the 
non-cry stallisable residue less efficient. In any case, the results obtained 
do not seem sufficiently valuable in malaria to counteract the draw'- 
backs of its toxicity. 

From a perusal of the foregoing section, it will be seen 
that a good deal of confusirfn exists with regard to the cinchona 
alkaloids. The Commission of tlie Teague of Nations assisted 
by an expert Committee investigated the matter and came to 
the following conclusions (1932) : — 

(a) The name ‘guiuetum’ should be reserved for a pre- 
paration consisting of quinine, cinchonidine and cinchonine in 
equal parts. Tf this preparation were made by extracting those 
alkaloids from the Ijark of Cinchona succiruhra (which usually 
contains them in approximately equal quantities), only a small 
addition of one or other of the crystallisable alkaloids would be 
necessary in order to equalise the amouVit of each alkaloid in 
the preparation. 

(b) Instead of continuing to use the name ‘cinchona 
febrifuge’ which in the past has been applied to alkaloidal 
mixtures of very different com]>osition, it is suggested that a 
new standardised preparation containing all the alkaloids in 
cinchona bark ^ould be recommended for general use in treat- 
ing malarial populations, and that its name ^ould replace the 
name 'etnehona febrifuge’. The new preparation should be 
standardised to contain not less than 70 per cent, of (xystalline 
alkaloids, of which hot less than 15 per cent, must be quinine. 
,The amount of amorphous alkaloids must not exceed 20 per 
cent., mineral matter not more rium 5 per cent, and water not 
nww than 5 per cent. The name suggested for this hew pre- 
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paration is ^totaquina.' The compositions (approximately) of 
available samples of the two types of Totaquina are as follows s : — 


Type I, made by extracting Type 11, made by add- 
the total alkaloids from ing sufficient alkaloids 
cinchona bark to the residues of quinine 

manufacture. 


c . 

succirubra^ 

| c . robu6ta. 



Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Quinine 

*25*28 

28*46 

14*79 

Cinchonine 

27 67 

16 00 

55 11 

Cinchonidine 


47*58 

7*10 

Quinidine 

84*18 1 


6 21 

Total crystallisable 
alkaloids 

87*08 1 

92 0 

88*21 

Amorphous alkaloids 8*86 1 

3*70 

10*47 

Moisture 

0*99 

1*00 

1*77 

Ash 

0*63 1 

1*67 

2 18 


It will be seen that, while the alkaloids m Type I are 
chiefly quinine and cinchonidine, the chief alkaloid in Type II 
is cinchonine. Also Type II contains quinidine, which is not 
present in Type I and it contains a larg^er amount of amorphous 
alkaloids. 

On account of their different alkaloidal contents, the thera- 
peutic properties of Types I and TI must be considered separately. 

Results of tests on bird malaria. Professor Giemsa has made toxicity 
and therapeutic tests of samples of each type in comparison with quinine 
and hydroquinine by the method of Roehl The results showed that all 
the samples tested (three of Type I, one of Type II) were a little more 
toxic when injected intravenously into rabbits than hydrochloride of 
quinine administered in the same doses, and that, as regardfi> their 
therapeutic action on the parasites of bird malaria (P. relictum), all of 
them were inferior to quinine. The sample which contained the largest 
amount of quinine (a preparation of Type I containing the total alkaloids 
of C. robusta) was the most active therapeutically, and of the two 
samples of Type I the prepaxation containing the total alkaloids of 
C, succiruhra came next. The sample of Type II made from the resi- 
dues of quinine manufacture and which contained less quinine but more 
cinchonine than any of the others was found to be least effective 
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therapcntically. Professor Giemsa concluded that the therapeutic 
action of the preparations was directly proportional to the amount of 
quinine which they contained. 

Results of tests on human malaria. Tests on benign tertian 
malaria, P. vivax, intentionally induced by the bites of 
mosquitoes on ten individuals, were carried out at Horton under 
the direction of the Malaria Commission. Both types of tota- 
quina were used. The composition of the samples tested is given 
below : — 



Type I 

(total alkaloids 
of C. succirubra.) 

Type II 
(quinine 
residues.) 

Quinine 

8b A 

15*8 

Cinchonine 

2i‘7 

554 

Cinchonidine ... 

84*7 

5*7 

Quinidine 

0*0 

5*2 

Amorphous alkaloids 

5*3 

18*4 

Moisture ... 

0-76 

1-9 

Ash . j . • 

0*6 

21 

Total crystallisable alkaloids 

94*8 

81‘6 


The results are very much the same as those obtained by 
Professor Giemsa in tests on bird malaria. They may be 
summarized as follows: — 

(1) One dose of 5 grains (0.3 gm.) of totaquina of either 
type has practically no effect on the fever or parasites. It is 
hecessary therefore to use a single dose of 10 grains (0.6 gm.) for 
the test. 

(2) A single dose of 10 grains of totaquina Type I produces 
the same effect in aborting the fever and in reducing the 
parasites as is produced by a single dose of 5 grains of quinine. 

(3) A single dose of 10 grains of totaquina Type II has 
practically no effect in aborting the fever or in reducing the 
paraintes. With this type of totaquina it is necessary to use a 
single dose of 20 grains (1.2 gm.) to produce the same effect as 
is produced by a single dose of 5 grains of quinine. 

It appears from these results that totaquina Type I (total 
alkaloids of C. succirbura or C. robusta) when used in ordinary 
clinical therapeutic doses for curative purfioses— c.g., 1.2 gm. 
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(20 grains) daily for five to seven days— should give about the 
same good result as is given by quinine in the same doses. If 
this is so, and if this type of totaquina can be obtained more 
cheaply than quinine, it would be advantageous to use it for 
general purposes instead of the single alkaloid. 

Cinchona febrifuge, it has been pointed out, is a mixture of 
all the cinchona alkaloids of the C. succirubra bark. Residual 
alkaloids are a mixture of the alkaloids i^recipitated from the 
mother liquor after most of the quinine in the bark of C. ledger- 
iana has been extracted. To this latter certain proportions of 
quinine sulphate are added and the mixture is used as a subs- 
titute for quinine. Both these products are cheaper than quinine 
and under the name of cinchona febrifuge have been used in the 
treatment of malaria in India with gratifying results. The 
following mixture is prescribe : — 


Cinchona febrifuge 
Citric acid 

Magnesium sulphate 
Peppermint water 


10 grains. 
20 „ 

30 „ 

1 ounce. 


One ounce of this mixture is prescribed three times a day 
2i hours after meals, for one week. It has been found 
quite effective, but it is liable to produce nausea and vomiting, 
as the amorphous alkaloids present stick to the mouth. The 
majority of patients, however, tolerate it ^vell if it is taken at 
the right time, t.e., 2i hours after food. If nausea and vomiting 
occur a dose of 15 minims of 1 in 1,000 adrenalin or a minim 
of tincture of iodine in a little w^ater, before the cinchona febri- 
fuge mixture is given, will check the vomiting. If necessary, 
5 to 10 minims of tincture of opium may be given. Fletcher 
(1925) came to the conclusion that cinchona febrifuge with 7 
to 10 per cent, of quinine is as efficient as quinine therapeutically 
in doses of 10 grains twice a day and it is no more toxic. 

Derivatives of quinine and cupreine in malaria. Henry and 
Brown (1923) showed that the toxicity of quinine base is greater 
to the paramoecium than that of its salts. Quinine base is also effective 
in clearing the blood of malarial parasites in human patients Insoluble 
salts of quinine such as quinine tannate, though tastdess, are not very 
effective against malaria. Buquinine (quinine-ethyl carbonate) is taste- 
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less and bulky, and it is e£fecti\e in removing the parasites from the 
peripheral blood, as it is readily hydrolysed in the body to quinine 
itself. The hydroalkaloids such as hydroquinine hydrochloride, etc., 
are said by some to be more effective than quinine, by others less so. 
Cupreine sulphate in doses of 1 gm. was found by Giemsa and Werver 
(1914) to be a good substitute for quinine in human malaria, but it is 
expensive and toxic. These observers also obtained good results with 
quinethyline and quinpropyline, in doses of 0,3 to 0.4 gm. in human 
malaria and with thest^ compounds and quinamyline in bird malaria. 
Rthylhydrocupreiiie or optocliin has been tried in malaria with 
disappointing results. 



CHAPTER XX 

TOXIC EFFECTS 

Quinine is one of the least toxic of the alkaloids, 
the lethal dose by the mouth in aniinalh being 1.0 gm. 
per kilo, body weight. Frogs are killed by 1 mgm. per gramme 
by the mouth and by about half this amount given by injection. 
Pigeons are not killed by 3 gm. per kilo, by mouth although 
0.5 gm. is fatal when given intramuscularly ; rabbits are killed 
by 1.0 to 1.5 gm. by mouth, by 0.25 to 0.5 gm. subcutalieously 
and by 0.07 gm. intravenously. A dose given into the artery 
of a limb does not kill but causes complete paralysis of the part 
supplied by the artery. It is suggested that this action is due 
to paralysis of the leucoc 3 ^es which plug the vessels of the limb, 
causing palsy. The fatal dose in man is 8 to 15 gm. by the 
mouth but in a few instances as much as 30 gm. has been taken 
without producing death. Two to’ three grammes can be 
tolerated but 5 gm. always produces toxic effects. 

Toxic effects produced by cinchona alkaloids. There has 
been a tendency on the part of some clinicians to give 'large 
doses of quinine in the treatment of malaria, It should be 
remembered that the amount of this drug required to produce 
toxic effects varies enormously in different individuals. The 
solubility of the salt of the alkaloid employed, the vehicle in 
which the drug is given, the route of administration, the total 
quantity retained in the system, and the individual sensitive- 
ness or idio^ncrasy of the patient to the drug, are some of the 
factors which play a part in all cases. In the majority of 
patients serious symptoms follow the administration of a total 
dose of 40 to 80 grains, while much smaller doses have pro- 
duced toxic effects in sensitive individuals. Repetition of doses 
of quinine in patients who have suffered from cinchonism is not 
desirable. 

The toxic effects produced by quinine can be discussed 
under the following headings : — 
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Quinine idiosyncrasy. Some individuals show very pecu- 
liar susceptibilities in regard to quinine, even when such minute 
quantities as 1/16 grain are given. The symptoms which mani- 
fest themselves are a variety of skin eruptions such as scarlatina- 
like erythema, urticarial rashes, intolerable itching or bullous 
eruptions, which may be accompanied by fever. Other symptoms 
are dyspnoea, fever, nausea and vomiting. Sometimes there are 
giddiness and fainting. There may be extravasation of blood 
in the skin and perhaps in the intestines and kidneys ; occasion- 
ally there is severe prostration which disappears by the follow- 
ing day, but reappears some weeks later when the dose is repeat- 
ed. In some cases itching of the skin and vesicular eruptions are 
produced by contact with quinine solutions. Sometimes cincho- 
nine or quinidine does not nrodiice idiosyncrasy in cases in which 
quinine does so, and so either may be substituted. Idiosyn- 
crasy may suddenly appear in persons who lOiinerly have taken 
large doses of quinine without any disagfrecable cohsequences. 
It may also declare itself by occurrence of toxic symptoms 
after small doses (deafness, amblyopia, etc.) which are usually 
produced after large doses. This idiosyncrasy is not com- 
monly met with in the tropics, where large doses such as 20 to 
45 grains are given in 24 hours and it appears to be similar 
to that of potassium iodide in which idiosyncrasy is more 
commonly seen with small doses than with large ones. If the 
serum of a person suffering from idiosyncrasy to quinine is in- 
jected intrai)eritoneally into a guinea-pig, the animal’s suscep- 
tibility to quinine is greatly increased. Rarely, quinine produces 
a paradoxical or contrary action, producing an enormous rise of 
temperature accompanied by rigors instead of the expected fall. 
This phenomenon still remains unexplained. 

In susceptible individuals local application of quinine solu- 
tion (1 in 10 to 1 in 1000) to the scarified skin produces a marked 
reaction which is not given by normal indi\uduals. This may 
be used as a hannless test for quinine idiosyncrasy. The skin 
reactivity may be met with in the case of some laevorotatory 
alkaloids, e.g., cinchonidine, ethylhydrocupreine, etc., and more 
rarely in dextrorotatory isomers such as quinidine, cinchonine, 
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ethyl-hydrocupreidine. Sensitiveness to quinine is not con- 
genital and does not exist in blood relations. 

Desensitization. This has been proposed and tried success- 
fully in some cases. The patient is given 5 mgra. of quinine 
bisulphate plus 0.5 gm. of sodium bicarbonate to start with, by 
the mouth. After IJ hour 0.5 gm. of sodium bicarbonate and 
0.1 gm. of quinine are given. The two doses of quinine are 
repeated daily, the desensitising dose being left at 5 mgm. and 
the second dose being increased by 0. 1 gm. every day. Another 
plan is to give 0.5 to 1.0 c.cm. of adrenalin by injection, 
folloived 20 minutes later by a small dose of quinine such as 
0.05 gm. Next day the same injection of adrenalin is given, 
but the dose of quinine is increased. 

Cinchonism. This name is given to the early symptoms, 
chiefly conheoted with the central nervous system, which appear 
when quinine or other cinchona alkaloids are given in large 
doses. This should be differentiated from idiosyncrasy which 
is a condition of increased susceptibility and which is brought on 
by very small doses. Some individuals, however, are much more 
liable to get cinchonism than others. The power of producing cin- 
chonism varies with the different alkaloids, cinchonine being the 
most powerful, next comes quinine, then quinidine and lastly 
cinchonidine. The association between the symptoms of intoxi- 
cation and high concentrations of the alkaloid circulating in 
blood is very striking. These early symptoms are nausea, 
vomiting, headache (due to cerebral congestion!, ringing in ears, 
giddiness and disturbed vision (due to selective changes in the 
vessels of the eye and ear). Minor symptoms may be some- 
what diminished by bromide salts. 

When a toxic dose of quinine is taken, the first symptom 
is usually severe bursting headache, accompanied by loud roar- 
ing in the ears and deafness, which may be complete but is rarely 
permanent. There is loss of taste and smell, mental depression, 
photophobia, and later blindness, at first partial and then 
complete. With very large doses abdominal pains with nausea, 
diarrhoea, vomiting and general muscular weakness occur 
followed by difficulty of speech, confusion of ideas, somnolence, 
loss of consciousness, delirium, general paralysis, coma, at times 
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convulsions, and finally death from collapse. Chills and cold 
sweats are also common, the pulse is rapid and weak and the 
respirations shallow. Large doses paralyse first the brain and 
respiratory centre and later the heart. The medullary centres 
as a rule are not affected till very late, and patients may recover 
even after very large doses. Quinine amblyopia and amaurosis 
have already been referred to. Quinine also produces skin 
rashes. There may be erythema, urticarial weals, swelling of 
the tongue and face, oedema of the eyelids, a scaly condition of 
the skin and a generalised itching eruption. It may also cause 
haemorrhage from the nose, uterus and kidneys. 

Quinine albuminuria. A fact of great clinical interest is 
that when large quantities of quinine are passed through the 
kidneys, temporary albuminuria is produced. Ramsden found 
that the proixirtions of <iuinine excreted dnninished when the 
do.se of the drug exceeded 2 gm. by the mouth, and Nierensteiii 
found that such a dose given orally or 1.2 gm. given intramus- 
cularly, frequently j^roduced albuminuria. The kidneys can 
excrete very large quantities of quinine and as much as 2.2 gm. 
have been recovered from the urine within a day. Qufnine is 
usually excreted at a concentration of 600 mgm. per litre in the 
urine which is about sixty times its concentration in the blood. 
Repeated administration of quinine does not increase the power 
of the body to destroy the drug, for the same proportion 
is excreted after prolonged administration. According to 
Marchaux 9.75 per cent, of cases taking quinine have albumin 
,in the urine. The dosage, mode of administration (intramus- 
cular injections are more liable to produce it), diet, climate, 
etc., are all factors concerned. Sintoh and Lai (1927) found 
that the incidence of albuminuria was much less when quinine 
treatment was combined with alkali than when quinine was 
given alone. 

Apart from albuminuria produced by quinine, renal changes 
occur in mataria. From ancient times quartan fevers have been re- 
cognised to be the cause of nephritis. Giglioli (19S2) has drawn atten* 
tion to cases of sab*acate and chronic Bright’s disease where symptoms 
develop with the appearance of the parasites in the blood and dis- 
appear on the administration of quinine. 
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Visceral degeneratioo. Cornwall (1920) showed degenerative 
changes in the suprarenals and the kidneys, and increased 
degeneration of the erythrocytes in the spleen after large doses of 
quinine in rabbits. That quinine has toxic effects on the liver 
has been experimentally proved. Intravenous injections of 
moderate doses in rabbits produce progressive degeneration of 
liver cells, which increases with the increase of dosage. Quinine 
has a certain amount of haemolytic effect on the blood cells 
especially in high concentration. It modifies the response to 
other haemolytic agents such as acid solutions. 

Macht and Teagarden (1923) showed that quinine and 
quinidine are more toxic to rats exposed to sunlight or to a 
quartz lamp than to those kept in the dark. Exposure of 
quinine solution to ultra-violet light i)roduces chemical changes. 
which render it more toxic to paranioecia in vitro and also more 
effective in bird malaria (1920). 

The toxic effects of the other cinchona alkaloids are similar 
to those produced by quinine, but they show important differences 
that might make them therapeutically less desirable. Cinchonine 
and dnehonidine in large doses produce tonic and clonic convul- 
dons, the site of their action on the brain being located below 
the optic thalami. Quinidine has a stronger depressant and 
paralysing effect on the heart. Cupreine is about half as toxic 
as quinine. Cinchonine is more toxic than quinine and pro- 
duces salivation, halludnation and epileptiform convulsions. 
It has little effect on the blood pressure. 

The grave effects of dnehonisra are only met with when the 
dose of quinine is increased beyond 40 to 60 grains a day. Such 
large doses were prescribed at otie time by practitioners in India 
and were often continued for long periods. These undoubted- 
ly do harm. As a rule a maximum dose of 20-30 grains per day, 
according to the wdght of the patient, divided into 3 or 4 doses, 
are quite suffident in an adult to control the fever. Such doses 
are quite safe and effective and as a rule cause no untoward 
8}anptoms. There is no particular pdnt in giving very big 
doses by the mouth as the intravenous and intramuscular method 
can always be resorted to when there is doubt regarding its 
absorption from the gut. 
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A form of toxsniia occurs in patients taking large doses 
of quinine for prolonged periods. In the old days patients who 
had suffered from malarial fever were put on large doses of 
quinine for periods ranging from 1 to 3 months, and this con- 
dition was not infrequently met with. The patients looked 
pale and anaemic, they were listless, had no inclination to make 
any exertion and had lost their appetite for food. There was 
generally a jaundiced tinge about the conjunctiva and the 
temperature was usually subnormal. All these symptoms were 
put down as after-effects of malaria, but they were due to the 
action of quinine on the gastro-intestinal tract and other organs, 
because stoppage of the drug or decrease in the dose rapidly 
improved the condition. The toxic effects of quinine have beeh 
attributed by some to the formation of a body called quinotoxiu 
which is formed by the action of free organic acids on quinine, 
and it is suggested that such conditions arise in the gut. It is 
however found that this substance has a very low toxicity and 
could not be responsible for these effects. 

Treatment of cinebonism. Numerous drugs have been tried 
to obviate cinchonism, and of these caffeine given subcutaneously 
or intravenously shortly before the administration of quinine is 
the best. To relieve headache phenacetin has been tried but it 
may depress the heart. If nausea i.s present 20 to 30 grains of 
sodium bicarbonate in a tumblerful of hot water is useful. 
Bromide of quinine is said to produce fewer symptoms of cin- 
chonism, and therefore quinine has often been prescribed with 
hydrobromic acid. 



CHAPTER XXI 


MODE OF ACTION IN MALARIA 

Rationale of action of Cinchona alkaloids in malaria. The cinchona 
alkaloids have a remarkable action against malaria They kill the 
parasites responsible for the disease without injury to the host. Before 
the parasites were discovered the action of quinine was ascribed to 
some influence on the nervous system. Many years ago Binz, from his 
experiments with quinine and protozoa, prophesied the discovery of 
an organism belonging to this order as being the cause of malarial 
fever. This prophecy was fulfilled when I^averan in 1880 discovered 
the plasmodium in the blood of patients. If blood containing parasites 
is examined on the warm stage of a microscope, in the presence of 
minute quantities of quinine, movements of the parasites are arrested; 
if however the drug is given by the mouth, three hours elapse before the 
endocorpuscular forms become immobile, granular and lose their affi- 
nities for certain stains. It has been found that quinine docs not 
attack the parasite with equal virulence in all the stages of develop- 
ment. The asexual forms as a rule are. much more vulnerable; the 
sexual forms of P. falciparum appears to be hardly touched. The action 
of cinchona alkaloids controlling attacks of malarial fever is not under- 
stood. There are many points in connection with directing the attack of 
these alkaloids upon the most vulnerable stage of the parasite, about 
which we have not sufficient knowledge. With regard to the parasite we 
should know in what part of the body sporulation occurs and how long 
before the fever it occurs and how long it la.sts. Does it occur in positions 
where quinine can easily penetrate? How soon after administration by 
diflerent methods will the alkaloids be present in the system where they 
are required, when will they produce their maximum effects and how 
long will they remain there ? Some of these points are discussed below. 

The concentrations of quinine in the blood attained after 
therapeutic doses are not sufficient to kill the malarial parasites 
by their direct action. Other factors therefore must come into 
play. 

Ramsden, lyipkin and Wliitley (191$) found that quinine was 
present in the blood in a strength of 1 in 100,000, seven hours after 
administration. In a number of human cases treated with intraven- 
ous injections no direct correlation was found to exist between the 
concentratioti of quinine in the blood and the disappearance of the 
parasites. From the blood, a certain amount, varpng with the indivi- 
dual, but averaging about 40 per cent, of the total amount administered, 
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is elimiuated by tlie kidneys within three to twenty-four hpurs. Very 
little passes out in the fseces unless there is diarrhoea. The balance 
is fixed in the tissues, more in some than in otheis. For example 
the adrenals fix a larger quantity in proportion to their weight than do 
the liver, spleen, kidneys or bone-marrow. It is apparent from these 
studies that quinine makes only a brief stay in the blood circulation, 
and is only present here in minute traces; the blood corpuscles taking 
up very little. Acton and King (1921) concluded that the distribution 
of quinine between plasma and corpuscles was about equal. The 
question is of some importance as the malarial parasites being intra- 
corpuscular, no drug should be used as a chemotherapeutic agent 
unless it readily x>enetrates the red cells. 

The following concentrations of quinine were found in the blood 
by Acton and King after 15 grains were given on an empty stomach. 


Quinine 


Intervid after 
administra- 
tion. (hours.) 

Concentration 
of quinine 
in blood 

Amount iu 
bio.d (mgm.) 

Per cent, 
of the dose 
taken. 

1 

1 in 150,000 

33 

3.3 

2 

1 in 187,000 

27 

2.7 

3 

1 in 225,000 

22 

2.2 

llydtoquininc 




1 

1 in 250,000 

20 

2.0 

2 

1 in 280,000 

18 

1.8 


Morgenroth (1918) estimated the dilution of quinine ks greater than 
1 : 150,000. Hatcher and Gould (1927) could not detect the drug in a 
single specimcxi ol blood taken from 12 patients (after an interval of 
30 minutes in 7 cases and up to 2 days in others) after 14.6 gin. of 
the drug was given orally and intramuscularly. After intravenous injec- 
tion, a concentration as great as 1 : 20,000 may be obtained but rapid 
elimination from the blood stream takes place. It is extremely difficult 
to bring the concentration m the blood up to 10 mgm. per litre, the 
highest figure, so far obtained experimentally being 16.6 mgm. which 
was associated with very severe symptoms of poisoning. Even this 
concentration maintained fox 48 hours failed to effect a radical cure 
of benign tertian infection. 

Malarial parasites are hsemosporidia aud as far as is 
knowu live only in the red blood cells; they are not found in 
the plasma in a free condition or in the cells of the tissues. 
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The only occasion on which they are free is when the mature 
schizonts rupture and they attach themselves to fresh erythro- 
cytes. It is possible that the cinchona alkaloids may destroy 
them in one of the following ways: — 

(1) By making the erythrocytes distasteful for habitation 
of the parasite in the same way as E. histolytica will not ingest 
emetinised blood cells. The nierozoites are in this way pre- 
vented from penetrating the red blood cells and perish because 
they are deprived of the only food they can live on. 

(2) By parasiticidal action when the parasite is in the red 
cells. It has been said that the action is most marked on the 
youngest forms, less on the mature forms and very little on 
the gametocytes. Literature on the subject does not bear out 
the evidence that intra-cori)uscular forms are any more vulner- 
able to quinine than the extra-corpuscular forms. Craig after 
careful study of the action of quinine on malarial parasites in 
fresh and stained specimens came to the conclusion that it affects 
the parasite injuriously in all stages in man except just prior 
to sporulation. Some of the recerit work, however, throws 
doubt on the parasites being in the red corpuscles; there are 
some indications that thev may lie on the surface. 

(3) By the destruction of the nierozoites when they are 
passing from one corpuscle to another. The sporulating body 
is not affected by quinine and sixirulation occurs, but most of 
the spores are said to be destroyed by the drug in the blood 
plasma (Craig). The disappearance of the young for^is indi- 
cates that they are the forms most vulnerable to the action of 
these alkaloids. Once the parasite gains entrance into the 
erythrocyte, jirobably scliizogny can be completed in spite of 
quinine. This, however, is not the whole explanation, for if it 
were true, quinine would be much more efficacious during the 
time of sporulation. 

(4) Morgenroth (1918) believed that malarial parasites are 
unable to enter red blood corpuscles which have been 
treated with quinine. It has been recently shown that quinine 
tends to condense on the surface of solutions, or at the inter- 
face, to such a degree that it forms a rigid film. If a tough 
film were formed on the blood corpuscles, this might protect 
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them mechanically against the entrance of the parasites. Bass 
(1921) suggested that Quinine renders the erythrocytes perme- 
able to the lytic action of the blood serum, 

(5) By the formation of potent decomi)Osition products in 
the body. It has l)een shown in the case of the organic arseiii- 
cals that the concentration required to kill the parasites outside 
the body appears much higher than the concentration which can 
l:>e conceived to e>cist in the blood stream. This is attributed 
to their transformation into more effective compounds in the 
body. In the case of alkaloids like quinine, emetine, etc., the 
assumption of toxic transformation is so uhsupported by the 
chemistry of these agents that it appears to be improbable. A 
substance named quitenine is formed from quinine by the action 
of the liver. Quitenine however has no action on the malarial 
parasites either in birds or in man. Quinine does not form 
any antimalarial compounds with the tissue on incubation. It 
appears probable that the parasiticidal effect is not a direct one. 

Another characteristic of the cinchona alkaloids has been 
shown to be their property of interfering with certain 
enzyme reactions. This property of enzyme inhibition shows 
considerable selectivity which would be more consonant with 
the specificity of antimalarial action. This w^ould then be con- 
ceived as interference with a metabolic process that is essential 
to the developmental cycle of the plasmodia. 

It is quite possible that quinine acts mainly on the young 
forms ill the course of their passage from one erythrocyte to 
another or when they are adherent to them or before they have 
actually penetrated into the red cells, t.c., whilst the parasite 
is in contact with the alkaloids circulating in the plasma. 
Qufnine and the other alkaloids of cinchona, even in high dilu- 
tions, inhibit the movements of malarial parasites and may even 
paralyse them. It is even ijossible that quinine may condense on 
the parasites and thus hinder their movements. This action 
may prevent the parasites from penetrating further into the 
red cells and thus deprive them of the only food they can live 
on. 

The action of cinchona alkaloids on the gametes. Cre- 
«eents appear suddenly in the i>cripheral blood on the 11th day 
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of disease, increase to a maximum and then decrease. The 
average duration of a crescent wave is 14 days, but crescents 
may persist for 66 to 128 days, when there are frequent re- 
lapses. Crescents are most plentiful in new cases and in re- 
lapses ; and are fewer in number in chronic, latent and recrudes- 
cent malaria. In acute cases of malaria administration of quinine 
for short periods is said by some to favour the appearance of 
gametocytes in the peripheral blood. Two hypotheses have been 
advanced to account for this: — (1) That the administration of 
quinine expels the gametocytes from the deep viscera to the 
peripheral blood and (2) that it creates an environment which 
favours the development of increased humbers of gametocytes. 
According to others, quinine in the early stages does not increase 
but tends to inhibit cresceht production. 

The formation of resistant forms may be nature’s method of 
self-preservation of the species and occurs in all forms of free- 
living unicellular organisms. When the environment is favour- 
able so far as nutrition is concerned, multiplication takes place 
asexually; when the environment becomes unfavourable, the 
organism after conjugation assumes the cystic or resting stage 
until conditions are once more favourable for their asexual mul- 
tiplication. On the other hand, many malariologists are now 
abandoning the view that crescent production is a response to 
unfavourable environment. Crescent production is at its maxi- 
mum in infants and very young children who are extremely sus- 
ceptible to malaria. Occasionally also, it may occur at the very 
beginning of an attack of subtertian malaria. When the game- 
toc3^es are present in the peripheral blood, the mosquitoes be- 
come infected. 

The cinchona alkaloids have been shown to have little or 
no action on the gametocytes of malignant tertian parasites 
in the blood and only slight action on those of benign 
tertian. Administration of quinine however in doses of 20 to 
30 grains a day reduces the number of crescents, probably by 
cutting off the source of supply by killing the asexual forms. 
Accenrding to James (1924) the development of gametocytes in 
all three species is not morphologically affected by quinine. 
The life of a red cell is said to be 30 days, thovigh estimates 
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vary considerably; it follows therefore that crescents cannot 
live ion^rer unless the dead red cells adhere to the crescents. 
Muhlens and Kirchbauin (1923) transmitted subteitian malaria 
through A . macuUpennis to a fresh case, the donor at the time of 
infecting the mosquito being under the influence of quinine. 
It has also been shown that gametocytes developed under ad- 
ministration of quinine are viable. The gametocytes of malig- 
nant tertian type after administration of quinine will still be 
capable of infecting mosquitoes and spreading infection, although 
the patient himself may be freed from fever. On the other hand 
although quinine will not cure a benign tertian infection it 
will emasculate the benign gametocytes so that there is no risk of 
their passing on to others (Meyer and Wenyon), There is no- 
other drug except plasmochin which has a direct action on 
the crescents and destioys them. Quinuie in very low’ con- 
centration stimulates metabolism and increases the rate of mul- 
tiplication of parasites (Acton and Chopra 1927), but in the dilu- 
tions in which it circulates in the blood after therapeutic doses 
it decreases the rate of multiplication and therefore few mcro- 
zoites will be formed. 

Bass (1921) showed that ciuinine bihydrochloride in concen- 
trations of 1 in 4,000 when incubated for 5 hours with the 
schizonts of P. falciparum may produce degeneration of the 
parasites. Direct action of quinine upon the plasmodia is how- 
ever negativated by the observations made by Muhlens and 
Kirchbaum (1924) and later confirmed by other workers. It 
was shown that defibrinated tertian blood mixed wth quinine 
hydrochloride in a strength of 1 in 5,000 still produced infection 
after 12 hours* exposure in patients suffering from general para- 
lysis of the insane. The blood left for five hours in contact 
with 1 in 2,500 quinine hydrochloride w’ll still infect these 
patients. Quinine given to the donor does not render the 
blood materially harmless to the recipient, and mosquitoes can 
be infected from the blood of patients taking quinine which shows 
that the action of quinine is indirect. Once the parasites enter 
the red blood cjorpuscles, they are not much affected by the 
action of quinine» and this is a point in favour of the paralytic 
ihtfQTy rf the merozoites. Clinicians know that w’hen quinine ia 
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administered after sporulation is completed, it does not prevent 
the next attack. 

The mechanism of cure of malaria cannot, therefore, be by 
quinine acting directly on the parasites. Lipkin (1919) sug- 
gested that possibly a metabolite of quinine was the active 
agent. It has also been suggested that possibly an antigen from 
destroyed parasites stimulates immune-body production and helps 
to overcome the infection. Taliaferro, Krishiian and others 
have showm that the cells of the reticulo-eiidothelial system en- 
gulf and de.stroy the parasites directly and upon their number 
and functional efficiency depends the immunity in malaria. 

Immunity production. One of the oldest theories of the produc- 
tion of cure, far older than Ehrlich’s, was that remedies stimulate the 
resistance of the body cells in general, and so help them to overcome 
the disease or infection. This theory is vague and general, and so 
far as quinine is concerned, we know that it has so little effect on 
the tissue cells in general that it could scarcely be imagined to increase 
resistance. Moreover, the malarial invasion is so strictly confined to 
the red cells that general resistance would have little application. A 
more modem and definite version of the resistance theory is that the 
agents stimulate the production of immunising substances by the body 
cells. It would seem, however, that the effect of quinine is far too 
prompt to give opportunity for the manufacture of anti-bodies, which 
is rather a slow process. Another suggestion is that of the sensitisa- 
tion of the parasites by the natural immune substances of the blood 
and tissues. The prompt action of quinine again suggests that the 
effect must concern the blood rather than the tissues. Besides, the 
failure of quinine, in reasonable concentration, to kill the parasites 
in the shed blood as shown by inoculation experiments, indicates that 
this is not the mechanism. 

Yorke and Macfie (1924) believed that when quinine is given to a 
person with malarial infection, it destroys a large number of parasites 
but not all. A considerable amount of soluble antigen is set free and 
this provokes the tissues of the host to the formation of an immune 
body. The immune body when present in sufficient amount, destroys 
the remaining parasites, producing sterilisation of the infection and 
the cure of the patient. This is supported by the fact that it is very 
difficult to infect some people with injection of blood containing living 
parasites. If, for any reason, there is an insufficient production of the 
antibody, sterilisation does not take place and a relapse will occur. 
Attto*hsemotherapy, that is drawing of the patient’s own blood and 
injecting it subcutaneously, has been suggested in the tteatihent of 
malaria, the idea being that the parasites present in the blood will 
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die and act in the ^anie way as a vaccine does. Sometimes parasites 
though reacting to quinine, may become resistant to the immune body, 
with the result that constant relapses occur. James (1928) believed 
that quinine continued for too long after an attack may interfere with 
the formation of the immune !)ody. Ciemsa (1927) concluded that it 
must be accepted that quinine acts directly on the malarial parasites 
to which it is anchored and ^bich it poisons. It is incapable of manu- 
facturing a specific immune body, but it is nevertheless possibly 
favoured by its presence. Ross (1927) showed that in malignant tertian 
infections the parasite-containing corpuscles are lysed by the action of 
quinine with the formation of bilirubin, the amount of which in the 
blood is thus temporarily increased; it falls to normal as the parasites 
disappear from the blood. 

It would appear from the above that it is not quite clear as to 
how a specific drug like quinine destroy*; the malarial parasites and 
produces a cure of this disease Ml the facts at our disposal show 
that the action of quinine is probably not a direct one on the malaria 
parasites. 



CHAPTER XXII 


PROPHYLAXIS AGAINST MALARIA 

As the eradication of malaria from malarious districts is a 
very difficult matter, attention has been paid to the prevention 
of the disease in individuals. This problem can be considered 
under three headinjfs : — 

(1) Measures concerned with infected persons. The segre- 
gation or isolation of malarial patients has been suggested, but 
in practice it is difficult to carry out. The disinfection of in- 
fected persons with quinine is not practicable, though with the 
introduction of plasmoquin, it may prove possible in the future 
to control epidemic malaria by mass administration of plasmo- 
quin as a ^crescenticide*. Wholesale cinchonisation of in- 
fected persons to kill the parasites in the human host and 
so prevent the mosquitoes from becoming infected has been sug- 
gested, but it is now known that it is very difficult to destroy 
the gametocytes of malignant tertian with quinine after they 
have appeared in the circulation. The best measures which can 
be adopted are as early and as thorough a treatment as possible 
^vith a view to destroying the quinine-susceptible or asexual 
forms and preventing, as far as possible, the production of 
quinine resistant or sexual forms. Plasmoquin destroys the 
sexual forms of malarial parasites and is more suited lor 
this purpose. If the cases remain infective, screening should 
be tried so that mosquitoes do not come in contact with the 
infected individual. If mosquito-proof houses are not possible, 
use of mosquito nets may be practicable. 

Anti-relapse measures are important ahd they can be 
divided into three groups, (a) Administration of cinchona alka- 
loids. Any of the methods of treatment already suggested 
may hfi employed. (6) General measures, such as avoidance of 
fatigue, too long exposure to heat or cold and anything whieh 
lowers body temperature and may bring about a relapse, should 
be advised, ic) Removal of the patient to a better climate if 
that is possible. 
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(2) Measures concerned with the transmitting mosquitoes. 

These consist of destroying the mosquito by means of insecti- 
cidal drugs. Paris green keeps down the number of mosquito 
larvse and has been largely used. 

(3) Measures connected with the susceptible person. These 
consist of avoiding exposure to infection, e.g,, by guarding 
against mosquito bites anti by taking quinine as a prophylactic 
measure. 

Quinine prophylaxis. By this is meant taking of quinine 
in such a manner, as to prevent attacks of malaria, not by 
quinine acting on the sporozoites, but by preventing the multi- 
plication of the ])arasites into which sporozoites develop. It 
really means that the body will have quinine circulating in the 
blood in such a manner as to anticipate the first dose of sporo- 
zoites injected by the mosquito. It does not prevent infection, 
but cures an attack by killing the parasites Aer infection has 
taken place, or reduces the degree of infection to such an extent 
that an otherwise dangerous infection is rendered mild and com- 
paratively a harmless one. The incubation period of malaria is 
12 to 14 days. Administration of the drug before infection 
does not produce any effect. It may be that, in spite of quinine, 
sporozoites still enter the red blood corpuscles and that quinine 
acts by killing the early stages of the parasites in the erythrocytes 
or the trophozoites when they are liberated, York and Macfie 
(1924) showed that under experimental conditions 18 grains 
of quinine daijy for 5 days before and 7 days after bites by 
infected anopheles failed to avert an attack of malaria, but 
if the drug w^as continued for 10 days after the insect bite 
the disease did not develop. This indicates that quinine has 
little effect on the injected sporozoites but acts on the asexual 
forms liberated from the red blood corpuscles. Weber noted that 
quinine given to a disinfected donor did not render his blood 
non-mfective to susceptible recipients, showing thereby that the 
blood must have contained some parasites which resisted the 
action of the drug. 

It has already been pointed out that quinine acts more 
readily on the gametocytes of the benign tertian parasite tiian on 
those of the malignant tertian and therefore mdsquitoes are more 
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readily infected from malignant tertian cases taking quinine 
than from benign tertian cases. If however quinine is not 
administered, benign tertian cases much more readily infect 
mosquitoes than the malignant tertian cases. Anopheles 
mosquitoes have been infected by feeding on the blood of 
patients taking quinine, thus showing that the benign tertian 
gametocytes are not killed by the action of the drug. It would 
appear from this that as quinine does not affect the entrance of 
the parasites into the blood, nor the development of the six)ro- 
zoites ill the red blood corpuscles in the early stages, it 
cannot therefore be regarded literally as a prophylactic 
against malarial infection. The drug probably acts chiefly by 
paralysing the movemefnts of the trophozoites. The Malaria 
Commission of the League of Nations (1927) pointed out that 
quinine taken over a sufficient period of time and in appropriate 
doses can often prevent the appearance of symptoms, thus en- 
abling the organism to rid itself of the parasites. It is not 
possible to store up quinine in the body ready to attack 
the malarial parasites when they gain entrance into it. It 
is useless, therefore, to give quinine in the pre-epidemic period ; 
a start should only be made when the risk of infection 
arises. There is thus no advantage in giving quinine as a pro- 
phylactic to people going to very malarious countries before 
their arrival there. In countries with comparatively low inci- 
dence where malaria is often of the benign type, the continued 
use of quinine as a preventive of malarial attacks has little place. 
In countries where most of the indigenous population is infected 
with malignant tertian parasites, it is probable that 5 to 10 
grains of quinine taken daily will not prevent the patient from 
contracting malaria but will render the attack of malaria, when 
it supervenes, so mild that the patient can still remain on duty. 

There has been a lot of difference of opinion, lately, regard- 
ing the employment of quinine as a prophylactic measure. As 
long ago as 1760 Europeans living in the Guinea coast used cin- 
chona bark powders continuously during the rainy and un- 
healthy seasons. The advisability of this is supported by much 
modern experience, although of late years there has been a 
distinct feeling against the prophylactic use of quinine, chiefly 
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oti account of the experience during the Great War. Alport 
(1919) found that in Salonika 15 grains of quinine twice weekly 
did not prevent the soldiers from getting infected with malaria. 
He says that to submit healthy individuals to treatment such as 
this for long periods makes pievention worse than cure- On the 
other hand good results are reported from prophylactic doses of 
quinine. In the Belgian Congo it was found that 15 grains of 
quinine twice a week rendered the infections mild ahd few, only 
0.3 per cent, of the working days being lost. Even those 
taking quinine only once a week for a year had considerably 
less infection at the end than at the beginning of the period. 
In Liberia 1 gm. of quinine on Sunday and 1 gm. in the middle 
of the week practically stopped the occurrence of blackwater 
fever. In Algiers it was found that daily doses of quinine 
rendered the attack milder and minimised the danger of the in- 
fected person becoming a carrier. The usual causes of failure 
are connected with dosage, method of administration and the 
amount of responsible supervision. 

Hodgson was the first to point out that the incidence of malaria 
was closely correlated with minimum wet bulb temperature and he 
noticed in Delhi that a marked increase in malaria occurred a fort- 
night after this temperature reached a certain limit, not exactly 
determined, but probably 18* to 20*C. This increase continued as long 
as this temperature was maintained, but if it rose above or 
fell below these limits, a fortnight later the incidence diminished. 
The reason why % minimum temperature affects the incidence of malaria 
is that anopheles usually bite during the early part of the night and 
digestion of red blood cells takes place some hours later. Flagellation 
of the male ganietocyte takes place in the presence of moisture and 
occurs at a temperature between 18 to 22^C; temperatures above and 
below these points hinder flagellation and, therefore, fertilisation of 
femak gametes does not take place and without this the female gametes 
of malarial parasites cannot undergo their extracorporeal c^de in the 
mosquito for the sporozoites to be transmitted to the host. The tempera- 
ture of cold-blooded animals like mosquitoes corresponds approximately 
to the wet bulb thermometer. According to this view prophylactic 
quinine sjbould be given with due regard to seasonal variations of the 
temperature. It should be given when infection begins, f.s., when the 
minimum wet bulb approaches the point when flagellation of male 
gatpeie commences, and stopped when this ceaseSf^ 
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The next important question is whether quinine for pro- 
phylactic purposes should be taken daily or intermittently and 
at what time it should be taken. Various methods of admin- 
istering quinine prophylactically have been suggested: — 

Xoch gives 15 to 22.5 grains on two consecutive days at 
intervals of 8 to 11 days. This method is known as the long 
interval prophylaxis and is not considered safe. Plehn gives 7 
to 8 grains every 4th and 5th or 5th and 6th day. This is 
known as the method of double prophylaxis. In India usually 
10 grains are given twice a week on two consecutive days. 

Hehir suggests 5 grains daily for six consecutive days in 
the week when malaria in a locality is of mild type ; when it is 
moderately severe, 10 grains are also given on the 7th day. 
If malaria is of severe type or occurs in epidemic form, the doses 
are doubled, i.e., 10 grains a day for 6 days and 20 grains on 
the 7th day. In childreh one grain of quinine or li grains of 
euquinine for every 3 years of age is sufficient. In all cases 
the dose is usually given in the evening. Some authorities 
have suggested 5 grains of quinine 'in solution about an hour 
before sunset and a second dose of 5 grains about midnight in 
places where a severe t3rpe of malaria prevails. Even such doses 
as suggested above may not ward off the parox 3 rsms in some 
places where malaria is severe. When the numbers of infected 
anophelines are small, comparatively few sporozoites reach the 
blood. It has not been possible to ascertain the minimum 
quantity of quinine necessary to destroy the young trophozoites 
developed from these sporozoites, but we know by experience 
that the minimum dose in an ordinary endemic year would not be 
sufficient in an epidemic year or even in a year of high ende- 
tnidty. A larger dose is required in the late autumn than in 
early summer or midsummer. Failure may be due to the fact 
that a heavy infection had taken place before the prophylaxis 
was started. The optimum prophylactic dose of quinine to 
keep all men free from a harmful number of parasites has not 
been ascoiained. Quinine prophylaxis would be more effective 
if controlled by periodic blood examinations, because this may 
discovtf some infection nearing sporulation when curative doses 
of quinine have a value. 
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Som^ prefer quinine in the form of solution but tablets are much more 
convenient. Rainsdeii’s experiments have shown that after a single 
dose of quinine the time of excretion is 4 to 8 hours but the 
elimination goes on for 24 to 48 hours; when a series of doses 
is taken complete elimination takes 7^ days. From these facts one is 
justified in concluding that continuous doses are the best. As quinine 
is not fully eliminated from the body within 24 hours, the dose may 
be given every other day, but daily administration would be the best. 
It has been shown on a small scale, that 5 grains of quinine daily 
reduce the attacks by 20 per cent.; 10 grains daily bv 56 per cent.; 
15 grains a day by 70 to 80 per cent. ; but even 15 grains a day will not 
always prevent malarial infection. When malarial infection has occurred 
and paroxysms arc produced larger doses should be given. 

A further interesting fact is that in countries like India benign 
tertian infections occur commonly at the beginning and malignant 
tertian at the end of the hot weather, extending well into the winter 
months— Noveml>er and December. This is due to the fact that infected 
anophelines are on the wing for weeks after their breeding season. 
To obtain the best results, therefore, prophylactic doses of quinine will 
have to be given practically all the 5'ear round with the exception of two 
or three mouths in the winter. It might appear from this that other 
preventive measures such as mosquito-proof houses, the use of 
mosquito nets, electric fans, well-built freely ventilated houses and 
proper drainage would be preferable wherever possible. 

It has been stated that those habitually taking small doses of 
quinine as a prophylactic are very difficult to treat when they get infected, 
as the parasites become quinine resistant and in these people the 
disease becomes chronic. It has already been said that resistance of 
parasites to quinine is not probable. Chronic malaria, as a rule, does 
not develop when prophylactic quinine is being taken. Infection 
probably occurs from the lowering of the resistance of the individual and 
the dose which slops the paroxysms when the patient is strong will 
not do so when his vitality is enfeebled. It is necessary to increase the 
dose when such factors as fatigue, hardship and exposure, which lessen 
the res^ting power of the individual, are encountered. Rigid adherence 
to one particular dose, e.g., 10 grains twice a week, when the disease 
is of a virulent type accounts for failure of prophylaxis. Prophylactic 
dose of quinine which will prevent attacks in an individual with some 
degree of immunity will not be sufficient in case of non-immune fresh 
arrivals. This is borne out by the experience of Military Medical 
Officers in the Jhdian cantonments where the arrival of non-immunes 
may greatly intensify the endemicity of the whole area. They get 
the infection pBt and tilten infect anophelines in large numbers, thus 
eetahlfshing a vicious circle which is only broken yrhen immunity is 
da^lepad in <he newcomers. The Report of the Malaria Commission 
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of the League of Nations has stressed the importance of the production 
of epidemics by immigrants who have no immunity against malarial* 
infections. 

Kradication of malaria from a large population was tried in Formosa 
with a certain degree of success by giving all the infected persons a 
thirty day course of quinine. In Switzerland and Corsica, extensive 
quininisation of the population has reduced the incidence of malaria in 
many districts. In the Dutch Hast Indies quininisation of the population 
has been tried, especially in the schools. In Palestine regular adminis- 
tration of 30 grains daily for 5 days, followed by 10 grains daily until' 
the end of the malarial season, reduced the loss of working days to* 
one-sixth. Kven after prolonged quininisation one-fourth of the patients 
had parasites in the blood wdthin four days of ceasing quinine, showing 
that the infection was merely masked and not erafiicated. Quinine 
prophylaxis, unless associated with the destruction of anopheline mos- 
quitoes, will not render an area entirely free from malarial infection. 

Briefly then, the i>osition of the prophylactic use of quinine 
against malaria is as follows Prolonged prophylactic use of 
quinine is a curative rather than a preventive measure. The dose 
should be sufficient to kill all parasites which develop in the 
blood from day to day. On the sporozoites it has no- 
effect, and it only acts on the trophozoites when they are 
liberated from the red blood cells. It is advisable to take it in 
doses of 5 grains or better 7i to 10 grains daily in those areas 
where a large proportion of the indigenous population is* 
infected with malignant tertian parasites, as in tropical Africa ; 
this is the only sure way of averting attacks of pernicious 
malaria. Large doses may be necessary where a severe type of 
malaria prevails or an epidemic is present. On the other hand, 
in countries with comparatively low incidence, mainly of benign 
tertian type, the continued use of quinine as a preventive of 
serious malarial attacks will find little place in the so-called 
prophylaxis against the disease. Although quinine is no 
absolute protection against infection, it renders the attacks- 
milder and less frequent and it lowers the mortality rate 
and spread of infection. The degree of success of prophylactic 
use of quinine depends on the control and distribution of the 
drug. Although malaria cannot be eradicated it can be kept 
under control by continued use of protective measures, as in the 
Pdnama**Canal Zone. 
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QUININE IN BLACKWATEK FEVER AND 
OTHER AFFECTIONS 

Blackwater fever. Although the setiology of blackwater 
fever is still undecided theie is general agreement that malig- 
nant tertian malaria is always associated as a predisposing cause. 
It is a complication of malaria, occurring mostly in hyperendemic 
areas. Blackwater fever occurs in Central Europe, from Spain 
to the Balkans ; in Turkey and Palestine ; in such malarious 
parts of India as Assam, Bengal and the Dooars ; through- 
out the tropical and sub-tropical parts of Africa from 
Algeria to Abyssinia and Rhodesia, Mauntius, Madagascar, 
the Southern United States, the West Indies and South 
America. The disease is very rare in mountains, but is com- 
mon in the country and forest areas. It tends to recur in the 
same houses when they are near the breeding grounds of ano- 
phelines. Malarial parasites occur in over 73 per cent, of cases, 
generally P. faciparum is present but the infection may be 
mixed. P, vivax and occasionally P. malaric^ have also been 
found. One attack of blackwater fever predisposes to another 
attack so that as many as 13 attacks have been recorded but 
without any tendency to increased severity of the’ later attacks* 
.Spirochsetes are said to have been found in the blood; 
but this has not been confirmed. The simplest and most wide- 
ly held theory about its causation is that as the result of 
repeated destruction of red blood corpuscles owing to recurrent 
attacks of malaria, a Iwemolysin is formed and hsemolysis is 
produced in the same way as by the injection of foreign blood 
ihto animals. It is asserted that the products of chemical 
changes brought about in the corpuscles due to the presence 
of the plasmodia act like a foreign material. The destruction 
of the red blood corpuscles occurs in the kidneys probably 
itt tho pestipheral blood as w'clL No hseinplysin has however 
demonstrated in the blood* 
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The disease commences with a definite rigor and passage of 
dark urine, which may last several hours or several days. The 
blood shows marked anaemia, polychromasia and punctate 
basophilia. The large mononuclear cells increase to 20 
per cent, or more and there is a marked shift to the left of the 
Arneth index. The spleen is enlarged soft and pigmented ; the 
kidneys are enlarged, deeply pigmented with dark granular casts 
and degeneration of epithelium of the convoluted tubules; the 
heart shows fatty degeneration. 

In India blackwater fever appears to be always associated with four 
pre-determining factors, viz , — 

(i) The presence within half a mile of an aboriginal population 
saturated with malaria. This alxtdginal population has become immune 
or tolerant to the infection, but the malaria strain concerned is one of 
intense virulence. The aborigines themselves do not get blackwater 
fever. 

(ii) The disease attacks only the susceptible immigrants, such as 
Europeans, ^Chinese carpenters, Bengali clerks, and their families. 

(iii) The presence of anophelines of the funestus group. 

(iv) Usually, but not necessarily always, the irregular taking of 
quinine over considerable periods. Blackwater, however, is not always 
and inevitably associated with taking quinine. In the monkey SUenus 
irus inoculated with the monkey plasmodium Plasmodium kwwlesl, 
blackwater occurs as a terminal event in the fever, in the absence of 
any quinine administration. This is probably due to the terrific intensity 
of the infection in this species of monkey. 

Many poisons are known which attack the blood corpuscles and 
destroy them. Quinine, in concentrations in which it occurs in the blood 
does not destroy red cells, and yet many authorities have laid stress on 
its association with this disease. Neither clinical history nor 
animal experiments tend to show that quinine is the cause 
o! it. Blackwater fever was known to exist in Europe long 
before quinine was introduced. Bi-hydrochloride of quinine has a 
haemolytic action on the erythrocytes, but during life it is not possible 
to reach a sufficiently high concentration in the blood to produce it. Borne 
observers think that quinine produces haemolysis by lowering the osmotic 
pressure of the plasma, which causes water to pass into the red blood 
corpuscles which swell up and burst. Nierenstein (1919) isolated a 
derivative oi quinine, haemoquinic add, from the urine of cases of 
blackwater fever. Manson pointed out that hsemoglobinuria could 
be produced in certain cases by the administration of a single dose cf 
quinine. An instance has been recorded of seven consecutive attacks of 
hsemoglobinuria in the same individual, each attack being a sequel to 
a dose of quinine. Such small doses as 6 grains by the mouth 
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brought on an attack. Such cases do not necessarily show increased 
vulnerability of the red cells to the haemolytic action of quinine in 
vitro. No evidence of any haemolysin in the peripheral blood has been 
found by some workers while Chiron (1927) claimed to have demons- 
trated its presence. Manson-Bahr and Saycr suggest that quinine may 
possibly excite blackwater fever by inducing a sudden contraction of the 
spleen which expels haemolytic toxin into circulation. Garrod regards 
cold as a most potent factor in its production in patients suffering 
from malignant tertian infection and considers that quinine is not 
essential in causing an attack, hut is a contributory factor. According to 
him, patients treated ^\ith very large doses of quinine, are not 
more liable to an attack. Increase of lactic acid in the blood owing 
to deficient oxygenation such as occurs in anaemia is suggested as the 
cause of luemoglobinuria ; lactic acid has a hsemolytic action on the blood 
in vivo and in vitro. It is also suggested by him that in the presence 
of oile, quinine becomes highly haemolytic and some undetermined con- 
stituent of the bile renders quinine haemolytic in one-tenth of the con- 
centration usually required. Disturbed functioti of the liver has 
been put down as the cause of blackwater fever. Kessler (1925) showed 
that lecithin increases the haemolytic action of quinine on the blood 
in vitro. It has also been shown that in blackwater fever the degree 
of bilirubinaemia is much greater than in uncomplicated malignant 
tertian malaria. It is assumed that some such substance is liberated in 
the blood by repeated attacks of malaria and prixiuces the symptoms. 
Other authorities have sugge.stcd that the presence of a foreign protein 
resulting from destruction of mero/oites induces an anaphylactic 
phenomenon. But blackwater fever has nothing in common with 
anaphylaxis. Hyperactivity of the leticulo-endothelial system, due to 
repeated attacks of malaria with consequent haemoglobinuria, is 
another theory. It is now recognised that proper administration of 
qfuinine prevents the occurrence of blackwater fever; but once an in- 
dividual is predisposed to blackwater fever by repeated attacks of 
neglected malaria, full doses of quinine may act as an exciting cans* 
in precipitating haemoglobinuria. 

The causation of this condition has been thought to be: — 
(1) An underlying condition of a very chronic malarial infec- 
tion. This is not the entire reason as otherwise it would be 
more commonly met with ; besides it is quite safe to 
give quinine in malarial cachexias without causing haemoglo- 
binuria. In certain districts of the Punjab where malarial con- 
ditions are ideal as regards malignant tertian infections, no 
bsBinjOglobinuria is met with. The disease is Jiowever limited to 
in wtiicb malaria occurs not only endemicaUy but in 
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severe forms. During or preceding the attacks, malarial para- 
sites are frequently found iii a large number of cases and there 
is a relative increase of the large mononuclears with increase 
of pigment in the corpuscles. (2) Some undiscovered specific 
poison, like that causing ‘Texas red-water fever* in cattle 
(Piroplasma higeminum) , (3) A form of quinine poisoning. 

Administration of quinine could only be the determining cause 
in those cases which have an idiosyncracy or intolerance for the 
drug. The condition of the blood in these individuals is such 
as to foster the destruction of the red blood cells. Apart from 
quinine intolerance, that there is a critical exciting dose of 
quinine, varying in different individuals, which may bring about 
an attack in some cases, is very definite. It is believed that for 
certain patients there is a critical dose, in whom quantities 
smaller than that causing it should, therefore, be prescribed. 
If haemoglobinuria occurs, administration of quinine should be 
immediately stopped. Some authorities believe that if alkalies 
such as bicarbonates are given w'ith quinine treatment, black- 
w’ater fever does not occur 

From these considerations it will be seen that the whole 
subject requires further research. That both malarial haemo- 
globinuria and quinine haemoglobinuria exist is certain, but 
blackwater fever may be a specific disease due probably to some 
such organism as a piroi)lasnia. In the author's experience in 
British East Africa tw^o groups of these cases were differentiat- 
ed. (il) In which malarial parasites occurred in large numbers. 
(2) In which they were entirely absent, this was the more 
severe tvpe producing a very high mortality. Quinine i)roduced 
immediate good effect in the former class and also w^hen the 
parasites reappeared after an attack, which is ustiallv 5 to 14 
days after cessation of haemoglobinuria. In the second group 
of cases quinine had no effect. Whether this latter group was 
produced by any specific organism or whether it was a later 
stage of the first where all the parasites had disappeared from 
the blood, has not been determined. In ordinary cases adminis- 
tration of quinine after the attack does not lead to haemoglo- 
binuria, but if there is a history of predisposition to such an 
attack it should be given with great caution. The amount of 
37 
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quinine which can be administered to these patients depends 
on the quantity of urine passed in 24 hours, because if the 
kidneys are unable to excrete a sufficient amount of urine to get 
rid of the quinine, it accumulates in the body and givCvS rise 
to symptoms of quinine poisoning such as amaurosis. Caution 
should therefore be exercised, especially in the acute stages 
of the disease when it is necessary on the one hand to 
destroy the malarial parasites, and on the other hand to see that 
the quinine is being excreted throt»gh the kidneys. Quinine 
acts first on the infected red coipitscles and heemolyses them so 
that the parasites disappear from the peripheral blood. It 
is better to start with small doses, e.g., 1 to 2 grains several 
times a day and only to increase them when it is clear that the 
drug is being well tolerated, for occasionally even with such 
small doses hseniolysis may occur. Administration of large doses 
of alkali with quinine is beneficial. Whenever malarial parasites 
are found to be present in blood, quinine should be given at 
once. This occurs 5 to 14 days after the urine has cleared, and 
it has been shown that parasites may be found in the internal 
organs in fatal cases after death, and yet may be absent in the 
peripheral blood during life. The prophylactic use of quinine in 
endemic areas, though it does not prevent infections, stops their 
becoming severe or pernicious, and by maintaining health acts 
as a true prophylactic against blackwater fever. Plasmochin 
has been lrie<l with success in a number of cases of blackwater 
fever. 

As regards the general treatment of these cases the patient 
should be put to bed at once and should not be allowed to sit 
up as there is danger of sudden heart failure ; absolute rest is 
essential. W'hen the urine tends to be suppressed caffeine citrate 
2 grains twice daily may be given as a non-irritating diuretic. 
Tile patient should have T>lenty of bland fluid and an exclusive 
diet until the urine is free from albumin. Hot fomenta- 
itjtqns bver the loine or dry cupping may be useful. High rectal 
lavage hot water has a diuretic effect. Hypertonic saline 
containing 120 grains of sodium chloride and 4 grains of calcium 
chloride in a pint of ateri^ water is reqopimended. If vomit- 
Jug is present give enesuata of 8 to 8 ounces of warm saline 
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and also saline subcutaneously. Five grammes of sodium bicar** 
bonate in a tumblerful of hot water should be taken frequently. 
If there are convulsions, give 5 per cent, solution of glucose in 
1-2 pints of saline intravenously. In case of restlessness give 

1 grain of morphine. Injection of antivenomous and other 
serums has been recommended. Activated horse scrum is also 
useful. Iron and arsenic should be prescribed during con- 
valescence. Recently, cholesterinated oil has been recommended 
in the treatment of this condition. 

QUININE IN OTHER CONDITIONS 

Pneumonia. Quinine was used in the treatment of pneumonia for 
over half a century ago. Aufreclit (1915) claimed that quinine has a 
specific action in pneumonia and by its consistent use nortality could 
be reduced. Boec^er (1921) found strikingly large quantities of 
quinine in the lungs and in the expectoration of consumptives after 
its administration by the mouth. The pneumonic lung 4 days 
after injection, still contains quinine in higher concentration th^ 
is ever found in the blood. Statistics have been compiled to show that 
the mortality in the patients treated with^ quinine is much lower than 
those not treated with this alkaloid. Quinine should be given as early 
in the disease as possible. Continuous treatment with small doses every 

2 Or 3 hours is the l^est. It is inimical to the progress of most acute 
infections and in the case of pneumonia it is said to limit the spread of 
consolidation, thus altering the whole aspect of the disease. Calomel 
should be given to clear the bowels, and quinine may be combined with 
such an aperient as sodium sulphate. Intramuscular injections of 
quinine hydrochloride 0.60 gm,, urethane 0.25 gm. and water 6.0 c.cm. 
have been recommended. This solution can be boiled. The patient 
is given an injection at once on the day of admission, one on the 
following day and afterwards every second day, but as a rule not more 
than four injections are necessary. Quinine in pneumonia finds no 
place now in practical therapeutics. 

Cofumon cold and inflnenza. Quinine is often used in the treat- 
ment of the common cold. It cannot reach the mucous membrane in 
strengths sufficient to produce antiseptic effects but it probably acta 
as a Sedative. It has also been tried m influenza as a prophylactic, 
and for tl^reatment in doses of 0.3 gm. once or twice a day. 

Puerperal septicasmla and other conditions. Puerperal septiceemia 
has been treated with 2 grains of quinine every few boars. 
Quinine also been used in any form of sapporation in tbe body 
perityphlitic abscess, gall bladder abscess, ethpyema, bone and 
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joint disease. Prior to and immediately after operation. It is also 
recommended in erysipelas. 

Exophthalmic goitre. Quinine and cinchona alkaloids are useful 
in this condition because of their vaso-constrictor properties on some 
vessels and secondly l)ecausc of their effect on the heart. Besides 
tliis quinine retards all vital processes, it inhibits the conversion of 
glycogen into sugar and also limits protein metabolism. Por this 
reason it lias a beneficial effect in this disease where, owing to in- 
creased activity of the thyroid, the metabolism is markedly accelerated. 
A. dose of 0.8 gni. of quinine is given in two portions and increased 
gradually every day. As soon as tinnitus begins the patient goes to 
bed. The alkaloid is continued for 8 days after which there is a rest 
for 8 days. This is repeated until the clinical symptoms, e.g., pulse^ 
exopthalmos, etc., improve. Quinine is subsequently given for three 
days in the wreck. The effect of quinine is said to be strengthened by 
combining it with 30 minims of extract ol ergot 

Diseases ol the circulatory system. Quinine has had the reputation 
for being a cardiac sedative for a long time. i>pfOlrer considers that 
along with rest and digitalis it is one the three most powerful 
therapeutic agents in heart disease. It i^ said to ha\e a damping 
effect on excessive digitalis action and is therefore often combined 
with it. It is claimed that a mixture of digitalis and quinine produces 
better effects than digitalis alone. Quinine and quinidine have a powder- 
ful action in controlling cardiac arrhythmia and irregularities. These 
should however be used with great caution when there is true weakness 
owing to myocardial disease. 

Other conditions. In lumbago, injections of quinine-urea-hydro- 
chlortde relieve pain. In the treatment of sciatica, injections of quinine- 
urea-hydrochloride into or about the sciatic nerve arc recommended. 
One per cent, solution is generally used and 16 to 30 c.cm. are injected 
at tlie point where the nerve lies over the neck of femur. The patient 
lies on the unaffected side with the affected thigh half-flexed. A point 
is selected somewhat lateral from the midpoint. The needle is pushed 
in for 8 to 4 inches and when it strikes the nerve a smarting pain is felt 
down the leg. 

On account of its diuretic effect it is said to be very useful in 
certain forms of oedema and dropsy, especially those due to ansemia 
and cachectic conditions. 

Quinine in 1 to 2 grain doses has been used with benefleial results 
in cases of vertigo combined witli migraine. H^Bmorrhoids have been 
treated by injections of n 6 to 10 per cent, solution of quinine-urea^ 
hydrochlrdde. A perivenous sclerosis is said to be produced which 
progressively constricts the veins. The injections are entirely painless. 

Ii^ the treatment of vdficose veins intravenous injections of quinine 
Into the local veins ate Cmplpyftd. The drug acts (1) by reducing the 
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time of coagalation of blood and (2) by irritating the wall of the vein 
and producing thrombi which become firmly attached to the vessel. 
The solution recommended is quinine hydrochloride 0.40 gm.» urethane 
0.20 gm. and distilled water 3 c.cm. One to 3 c.cm. of this are given 
locally into the varicose veins. 

Pruritis anl, vulvse and scroti have been treated by infiltration of 
the skin and subcutaneous tissue with 0.25 to 0.5 per cent, quinine 
urea hydrochloride. Itching is at once arrested and excoriations rapid- 
ly healed. One injection may suffice to keep down the condition for 
months. As much as 100 to 200 c.cm. of the solution may be necessary. 

Venereal diseases. Quinine has been used as a prophylactic against 
contracting venereal diseases, because of its bactericidal action on the 
gonococci and spirocheticidal action. It is often combined with calomel 
and gelatine in a strength of 2.6 to 15 per cent. 

Induction of labour with quinine. Quinine has been used for many 
years as a means of re-enforcing uterine contractions, especially when 
they are not strong. Most authorities agree that in therapeutic doses 
it does not excite the activity of the quiescent gravid uterus and there- 
fore, it cannot be relied on for inducing premature labour. If however 
weak contractions are present they are intensified. The greater the 
tone and activity of the uterus the more rapid is the action of quinine. It 
is considered by some to l)e safer and its action more persi .stent than 
pituitrin. Various methods of giving quinine have been adopted. 

Watson's method. Castor oil one ounce at 6 p.m., quinine hydro- 
chloride 10 grains at 7 p.m., enema at 8 p.m., quinine hydrochloride 
10 grains at 9 p.m., and again at midnight. If labour pains do not 
start by 7 a.m., on the next day, give 4 c.cm. of pituitrin intramuscular- 
ly and repeat every half an hour till labour commences. Bailey (1928) 
recommends 2 ounces of castor oil to start with, and an hour after, 
i an ounce of quinine mixture containing 10 grains to the ounce. After 
one hour a simple enema is given. Two hours after the enema another 
dose of the mixture is given, this is repeated after 3 hours and then 
four hours later, making a total of 40 graiUvS of quinine. The percentage 
of success with this treatment is greater than with pituitrin and the 
danger is less. 

Quinine as a contraceptive. Quinine has been used as a contraceptive 
in clinical practice for a long time but daring recent years it has been 
replaced by other drugs. 
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PREPARATIONS OF CINCHONA BARK AND ITS 
ALKALOIDS 

Cftochona Barkt ^ to 15 grains. Extract cinchona (contains 
10 per cent, total alkaloids) dose 2 to 8 grains. Extract cinchona liquid 
(contains } gr. of the alkaloids in 15 minims). Dose 5 to 15 minims. 
Compound tincture of cinchona (contains 0.5 per cent, of total 
Silkaloids), dose i to 1 drachm (2 to 4 c.cm.). Cinchona febrifuge is a 
mixture of the total alkaloids of cinchona bark of varying composition. 
It has been extensively used in India for the last 50 years with 
satisfactory results It is cheap and suitable for mass treatment. It 
has recently been standardised by the Malaria Commission of the 
I^eagne of Nations. 

Totaquina. A mixture of the alkaloids from the bark of Cinchona 
succintbra and other species of cinchona. It contains not less than 
70 per cent, of crystallisable cinchona alkaloids, of which not less than 
l/5th is quinine. Dose 1 to 10 grains. 

CINCHONA ALKALOIDS AND THEIR PREPARATIONS 

A. Crystnlllue alkaloids. 

Quinine hydrobromide occurs in white acicular crystals, soluble 
1 in 40 of water and contains 76.6 per cent, of quinine. It is said to 
lessen cinchoxiism and is valuable in acute rheumatism. Dose 5 to 
15 ^r. Quinine hlhydrobromlde contains 60 per cent, of quinine, 
soluble 1 in 7 of water and is suitable for subcutaneous and intra- 
venous injections. It is non-irritatang and the additional hydrobromic 
radicle tends to prevent cinchonism. Dose 5 to 10 grains. 

Qatlnltto hydrochloride contains 81.7 per cent, of base. Solubility 
1 in 32 of water and in 1 in 2 of 90 per cent, alcohol; used for 
subcutaneous injections. Dose 1 to 10 gr. It is mixed with theobroma 
oil dhd forms a part of many contraceptive preparations. Quinine 
hydrochloride is contained in Tincture quinine, the dose of which is 
I to 1 drachm end Vlnnm quinine, dose } to 1 ounce. * 

QuiAMs blhydtosiilorlde contains 81.6 per cent, of quinine; 
solttbiUty I in of water. It is considered a good salt for intra- 
museuW andi intravenous injections; the hydrochloride radicle is also 
not as hnrilating as the sulphuric radicle to the stomach. Dose 1 to 
10 For intraveiKUiS inj^tiona some use l^eo 300 solution, others 
toper cent solution. Batf to i por cent, produces locel ansesthesta ^hen 
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injected; for painting on mucous membrane 10 per cent, solution is the 
best. Sterules of various sizes are on the market. 

Qninine hydroch loro-carbamide or urea-quinine occurs in small 
prisms; solubility 1 in 1 of water » contains 59.2 per cent, of quinine. 
Dose 5 to IS gr. Used to produce local anaesthesia in 1 to S per cent, 
solutions; anaesthesia persists from 4 to 6 hours to several da 

Quinine hydriodide and acid hydrlodlde, quinine hypophosphite 
and quinine lactate are some of the salts which are not much used. 

Quinine phosphate contains 72.8 per cent, of quinine base. Dose 
1 to 6 gr. 

Quinine saUcylate occurs in white crystals; sparingly soluble in 
water; contains 88.8 per cent, of quinine base. Useful in sore throat. 

Quinine acetyl salicylate contains 64.3 per cent, of quinine. It is 
a useful antipyretic and antiseptic compound. Dose 1 to 5 gr. It is 
prescribed in painful sore throat. 

Quinine sulphate contains 73.5 per cent, of quinine base. Dose 1 to 
15 gr. It occurs in white crystals, solubility 1 in 800 of water It 
occurs in a number of preparations. Ammoniated tincture of quinine is 
a solution in 60 per cent, alcohol to which ammonia is added; the 
precipitate formed is suspended in tragacanth. Quinine bisulphate- 
Dose 1 to 10 gr. 

Quinine tannate contains 30 to 35 per cent, of quinine base. It is 
tasteless and is recommended for children. Absorption is uncertain. 
It splits up slowly in the intestine and is therefore not prompt in its 
action. Dose U to 15 gr. 

Quinine arsenate, dose i to 4 gr., occurs in small white crystals 
sparingly soluble in water; contains 15.2 per cent, of arsenic acid andi 
66.4 per cent, of quinine. Quinine cacodylate given per os and sub- 
cutaneously; dose 14 to 4 grains. Quinine citrate, dose 1 to 6 gr. 
Iron and quinine citrate, dose 5 to 15 gr. 

Quinine ethylcarbonafe or euquinlue occurs in white needles 
having a melting point not below 95*C. It is sparingly soluble in water 
but is more so by addition of dilute acid, easily soluble in alcohol. It is 
practically tasteless. Bight grains of euquinine are equivalent to 6 grains 
of quinine sulphate. It is rapidly absorbed and appears in the rr'ne i^oon 
after injection. Dose 3 to 16 grains, 

Arlsto-qnlnltte or aristochln is insoluble in water and is tasteless. 
It contains 96.1 per cent, of quinine. Dose 1 to 10 gr. It has been 
used against malaria, influenza, and In small doses in pertussis. 

Soloquinine is the name given to quinine salicylic ester. 

Chenophenin is phenetidin-quinine-carbonic ester. Both Chese com- 
pounds exhibit the action of both the constituents of the drug* 
Collobiasq of Qnlnltle is a preparation in which quinine is kopt in a 
colloidal state in combinatioii with arabinic acid. It contains 80 per 
centf of quinine bass. It can be given intravenously and subcutaneously^ 
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CoUosol quinine or the alkaloid in colloidal condition has been 
introduced. 

Tests for quinine. 

1. Fluorescence. The alkaloid is dissolved in dilate sulphuric, 
acetic or tartaric acid (the test tubes should he made of transparent 
glass or silica). One nigni. of quinine can easily be detected in 4 c.cin. 
of solution. Fluorescence is visible in acid solution containing 1 in 
200,000 of quinine. The fluorescence may be masked by the presence 
of chloiide** and hence the test is not a very useful one. 

2, ^Thalleioquin* reaction. To 10 c.cm. of the solution of quinine 

add 8 c.cm. of chlorine water or 0.6 c.cm. of saturated bromine water. 
Shake and then add one drop of strong amin >nia solution cr 

sufficient to render the liquid distinctly alkaline. If the proportion cf 
quinine exceeds about 1 per 1000, a green substance is precipitated 
In more dilute solutions, a deep green colouration is produced. One 
in 5,000 quinine solution ^s detected by this lest and if bromine is used 
instead of chlorine, quinine can be detected ’o <i still higher dilution 
(1 ill 20,000). This lest is given by quinine, quiiddine, and the hydro- 
quinine alkaloids, and the decompositi >n products quinotoxin and 
quiteuiiie. The cupieine .scries also give this test. It is not given bv 
the membervS of the cinchonine series or their decomposition products. 
In 10 c.cm. of solution 0.25 mgm. of quinine can be detected with ease. 

3. Jletapathiic reaction (Ranis len ard Lipkiii). (1) To 10 c.cm of 
test solution add 5 gni. <»f (NH^)^ SC)^, alkalinise it with ammonia and 
extract the quinine by shaking it with three successive 6 c.cm. lots of 
purified ether. Transfer each lot of ether as it separates, into a small 
silica crucible on a water bath. (2) Dissolve the residue when quite dry 
in a minimum amount of anhydrous ether. (3) The ether solution is now 
tiansferred drop by drop on a warm microscopic slide so tliat the residue 
left by its evaporation is spread over a minimal area. (4) Put on a cover 
slip and add just enough of Christensen's reagent (Iodine, 1 gm. ; 50 

' per cent. HI, 1 gm.;, concentrated 0.8 gm. ; 70 per cent, alcohol, 

50 gm.) to fill up alx)ut J of the enclosed space and by gentle pressure 
bring it ill contact with the residue left by the ether. If quinine be 
present blackening will be visible to the naked eye. Examine micros- 
copically when golden green tablets or leaflet like crystals will be seen, 
and observe effects of rotating a Nicol’s prism over the eyepiece on the 
illqpiitiation of the crystals, and they should rotate the light like tonrma- 
alkaloids quinidine, cindionine and cinchonidine give 
crystals of similar activity and 0.0005 mgm. of quinine can be detected 
in 40 CtCtnl of water. 

4, Tanret^Mayer Test The reagent is prepared by dissolving 1.45 
gmM HgClj In 80 c.cm. of diatUled water and 5 gta. of KI in 20 c,cm. of 
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distilled water and mixing them in a 100 c.cm. measuring flask. The 
HgCl^ solution is poured into the KI solution agitating all the time, 
water is added to make it up to 100 c.cm. This reagent precipitates all 
alkaloids and gives a good rough test for the presence of quinine in 
urine. The urine is acidified and br>iled to free it from albumin and is 
filtered. Five c.cm. of this is taken in a test tube and Tanret Mayet 
Reagent is added. A precipitate shows the presence of the alkaloid. 
If there is no distinct turbidity the patient has not taken quinine. 
Mann suggests taking 50 c.cm. of urine and adding 2.5 c.cm. of lead 
acetate .solution (lead acetate 25 gm., glacial acetic acid 2.5 c.cm., water 
to 100 c.cm.) ; mix thoroughly and add 2.5 c.cm. of saturated aqueous solu- 
tion of ammonium sulphate ; filter till a clear lead-free filtrate is obtained. 
Receive a drop of filtrate on a paper moistened w^’th a .sulphide to tc.st 
for lead and also l>oil to test for albumin. To 10 c.cm. of this add 0.5 
c.cm. of Mayer*s reagent. An opalescence or turbidity indicates the 
presence of quinine. Very slight traces of quinine may only show after 
the mixture has stood for 10 to 15 minutes. 

Another simple test for quinine in urine is to take 10 c.cm. of lead- 
free urine as obtained in the above test and adding to it 6 drops of 1.0 
per cent, solution of picric acid. A cloud forms if quinine is present, dis- 
appearing on heating and reai pearing on ('ooling. A piecipitatc due 
to albumin increases on heating and falls on standing. The test 
responds to S grains of quinine taken an hour hefrire examination. 

Quinine mixtures used in di.spen.saries in this country arc not 
infrequently below strength. Two methods for testing the approximate 
quantity have bc^en described. 

Sinton*s method : Prepare Tanret’s modification of Mayer's reagent. 
Heat a portion of the quinine solution to exclude the presence i>f 
albumin. If albumin is present it m*st be removed before testing the 
solution. Acidify with acetic acid, boil, and filter the solution. Take 4 
c.cm. of the quinine solution freed from albumin, place it in a flask, and 
dilute with distilled water to 250 c.cm. In one of the special spare tubes 
provided with each set of Brown's opacity tubes for vaccine preparation 
place one volume of the quinine solution. Add to it one volume of 
Tanret's reagent and shake well. The solution will become more or 
less opaque. 

Match the opacity with Brown's tubes. This is done by taking 
the tube under test in turn with each of the standard opacity tubes, 
and laying the tubes .side by side in a good light, upon .some clearly 
printed book. The lighting must be equal in the two cases. The 
opacity of the two suspensions can tlien be readily compared by roUiiU? 
the tubes from side to side, and raising them slightly from the surface 
of the print. Brown's tubes are numl^red from 1 to 10, and Siuton 
states that these numbers may be taken to represent the number 
grains per ounce in the quinine solution under test. A quinine solution 
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contaittlng 10 grains of quinine to the ounce should show an opacity 

of 10 

As a control to the test, a fresh solution of 10 grains of quinine to 
the ounce should be made up and tested at the same time. If the 
solution is weaker than 10 grains to the ounce, solutions of different 
strengths can he prepared from the control solution by diluting it, 
and the tests repeated until a match is obtained. 

6. Megaw, Ghosh and Chatterfee method: 

Requirements (1) A supply of long narrow test tubes of equal 
calibre (6 to 7 mm diameter if possible). Wider tubes may be used 
but they would necessitate the use of larger amounts of the solutions. 
Calibrated and graduated tubes such as centrifuge tubes are preferable 
if available. 

(2) Reagent Twenty gm. of Merck's pure phosphotungstic acid 
is dissolved in 100 c.cm. of 12 5 per cent, sulphuric acid. The dilute 
is made by mixing 6 c.cm. of B.P. concentrated sulphuric acid of 
1.84 specific gravity with 50 c.cm water, cooling, and making up to 70 
c.cm. with more water. 

(8) The stock solution which is to be tested. (This should be 
diluted if it contains more than 20 grains of the alkaloid in each ounce ; 
in this case, the control solution should be diluted in the same 
proportion). 

(4) A freshly prepared solution should be made up in one’s presence,, 
using the same amount of quinine or cinchona febrifuge as is supposed 
to be present in the slock solution, the powders which are in stock in 
the dispensaries being employed. In cases of doubt as to the purity of 
the powdered alkaloid in stock, another solution should be made using 
powders of known purity. This will serve as a control of the quality 
of the stock powders. 

Method — 111 one tube take 1 c.cm. (or one part) of the stock solution, 
in another tube take exactly the same amount of the fre.shly prepared 
solutton (a third tube may l>e used for the solution made from alkaloids 
of known purity). Measurement by a pipette is dcsiiable but with 
’reasonable care equal quantities can be measured. 

To each of the tubes add 2 c.cm. (or 2 parts) of the reagent and 
1 c.cm, (or 1 part) of ^ater. Mix thoroughly by rolling the tubes between 
the hands for about a minute keeping them in a vertical position. Do 
not stir or shake the solutions. Allow the precipitates to settle for 2 or 3 
hours and compare their heights. Any great variations will indicate 
the necessity for an accurate quantitative examination of the stock 
mixture. 

tf centrifuge tubes and a centrifuge arc available the examination 
cart be completed in a few minutes, but the test has been specially 
out ao that it can easily be carried out with the simplest 
l^tble eirtipment. 
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The test solution ready made up can be obtained from any reliable 
chemist by supplying him with the formula. It keeps indefinitely. It 
is essential that the tubes employed should be of equal calibre and 
the quantity of the quinine solution in each tube must be the same. 
The total volume should be such as to give a 5 per cent, solution of 
sulphuric add, at which the reagent actwS best. No claim of great 
accuracy is made for this test, hut it will be found useful as a rough 
check of the strength of dispensary solutions. As already stated, it 
can also be used to detect any serious deficiencies in the purity of the 
powders from which the stock mixtures are made. Messrs. Boots Pure 
Drug Co., lytd., have prepared a handy *Quin-I<^ide Test Outfit* based 
on this method. 

Hydroqulnine. This compound is commonly present in the com- 
mercial sulphate of quinine from 1 to 2 per cent. It is best prepared 
by re-crystallising commercial quinine from hot water and treating thfe 
mother liquor with potassium permanganate. It forms two series of 
salts — ^the neutral and the acid salts. The dosage i*^ the same as for 
quinine. 

Cinchonidine is on isomeride of cinchonine, and occurs especially 
in the bark of C. succiruhra, C. officinalis, C. iucujensis, and C. 
lancifolia. Tlie sulphate has largely been used to adulterate quinine as 
it is much cheaper. 

preparation. Cinchonidine is isolated from the liquid strained off 
from quinine. It is separated as a tartrate, cinchonidine tartrate being 
only slightly soluble in water. 

Properties. Cinchonidine behaves as a diacidic base and yields two 
series of salts. The neutral sulphate is sparingly soluble but the acid 
sulphate is easily soluble in water. Neutral and acid hydrochlorides are 
also soluble. 

Tests. Cinchonidine differs from quinine and quinidine in that it 
does not give the thalleioquin reaction and is not fiourescent in dilute 
sulphuric acid solutions, and from cinchonine in being more soluble in 
ether, in the sparing solubility of Its tartrate and in being laevorotatory. 

Dose. It has largely been employed in the treatment of malaria 
unknowingly as it is commonly used to adulterate quinine. It is less 
toxic than quinine and 10 to 45 grains may be given two or three times 
a day. 

Hydroclnehonldine is the hydro-compound of cinchonidine and 
occurs in most varieties of cinchona bark especially the C. rosulenfa, 
and C. Umcifolia. It may be prepared from commercial cinchonidine 
sulphate by fractional precipitation. The dose ia the same as that ct 
cinchonidine* 

Qufnldiaei Thia isomeride of quinine ia contained in amaU 
quantities in most cinchona barks, but especially in C. pitayensis, 
C amygMifoUa and C. Misetya. 
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preparation. The mother liquor after the separation of quinine 
sulphate is treated with caustic soda, which precipitates the remaining 
alkaloids. These are now extracted with ether. The ethereal residue 
is dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, neutralised exactly with ammonia, 
and sodium potassium tartrate is added which precipitates the cincho- 
nidine. The filtrate is now treated with K1 solution which precipitates 
the quinidine as hydriodide. From this it is removed and recrystallised 
from boiling alcohol. 

Properties. Quinidiiie is alkaline in solution and behaves as diacidic 
base forming two series of salts. The neutral and acid sulphates are 
soluble in water. The acid hydrochloride is .sparingly soluble. The 
melting point of the base is 171.5®C and the optical rotation is +236.7* 
in 97 per cent, alcohol. 

Tests. It is fluorescent in dilute sulphuric acid and gives the 
thalleioquin test. It differs from quinine in being dextrorotatory, 
possessing a sparingly soluble hydriodide (1 in 1250 at 12*C) and a 
tseutral sulphate fairly soluble. The tartrate is soluble and this fact 
is utilised in the separation of cinchonidine. 

Dose. It has a much more powerful action on the heart than 
quinine, 5 to 71 grains is the usual dose gi^-en two or three times a day 
orally. 

Hydroquinidine is the hydrocompound of quinidine and occurs in 
commercial quinidine. 

Cinchonine occurs constantly in cinchona and cuprea barks, but 
the amount present is small and shows great variations. One of the 
best sources is Cinchona micrantha hark. 

Pfcparation. After quinine sulphate has l)cen separated, the mother 
liquor is treated with caustic snda solution, when the remaining alka- 
loids come down as a precipitate. The precipitate is extracted with 
ether and the insoluble residue is boiled with successive small quantities 
of alcohol, and on cooling cinchonine crystallises out. The crude 
alkaioid is exactly neutralised with dilute sulphuric acid and the sulphate 
^ recrystallised from boiling water. 

Properties. Cinchonine behaves as a diacidic base and gives tux) 
series of neutral and acid sails. The melting point of the base is 264® 
and the optical rotation +229* in dry alcohol. 

Tests* Cinchonine differs from quinine and quinidine in that it 
does ftot give the thalleioquin reaction and is not fluorescent an dilute 
Sulphnric acid, and from cinchonidine in that it is sparingly soluble in 
ether and is dextrorotatory. 

1 * Pose* It is one of the most toxic of cinchona alkaloids. More than 
10 gr. twice ft day^ is not generally tolerated. 

Ilydrocinelieiiliie is the hydro^derivative of cinchonine and occurs 
In i;|ii0st varieties of cinchona hark and is a constant constituent ci 
eomloefclal cinchonine. 
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B. Amorphous alkaloids. 

Quinoidine is the name given to the combined amorphous alkaloids 
which remain in the mother liquor after the crystalline alkaloids are 
removed. Acton (1920), Fletcher (1923) and others found them too 
poisonous to be used in therapeutics, while Waters (1916) and Prain 
(1924) consider them to be entirely non-toxic and as effective against 
malaria as quinine. It Ls held that these substances being amorphous 
are more readily absorbed and are of greater value than quinine salts. 
Benign tertian required 9 to 13i grains of quinoidine to stop fever, while 
malignant tertian required 10 to 16 gr. and quartan on an average 22 to 
24 gr. Laverain tablets contain 2 gr. of quinoidine, ^ gr. of ammonium 
picratc and l/lOO gr. of arsenious acid; dose 6 to 12 tablets in the day. 
The preparation is said to be prompt in reducing fever. Esanofele is 
a similar preparation. 

Fletcher (1924) reinvestigated the subject and found they had no 
action whatever against malaria when given in 5 grain doses twice a 
day. Ten grains twice a day w^ere effective but toxic, the chief .symptoms 
being vomiting and diarrhoea. Both cinchona febrifuge and quinetum 
contain large quantities of cinchona alkaloids. 

Cupres cortex or Cuprea bark is obtained from Remljia pcdnnculata 
and other species. It contains quinine and an allied alkaloid, cupreine. 
A number of derivatives of the aliphatic, series have also been prepared. 
It will therefore be useful to mention some of these preparations in this 
connection. 

Methyl hydrocupreine hydrochloride is also known as liydroquiiiine 
hydrochloride. Dose 4 to 12 gr. (0.25 to 0.8 gm.) for adults in malaria. 
In whooping cough in children it is given in 1 to 5 or 6 gr. intramus* 
cularly, according to age. 

Ethyl hydrocupreine or optochin, is a white amorphous powder with 
a bitter taste, almost insoluble in water, .soluble in alcohol, ether, chloro- 
form and dilute acids. Do.se 3 to 4 gr. (0.2 to 0.25 gm.). It is used 
in pneumonia. Ethyl hydrocupreine hydrochloride is given in the same 
dose as the ba.se and it is soluble in water. 

Iso-amyl hydrocupreine. This derivative according to Dixon (1920) 
is 10 to 20 times more powerful than quinine in the destruction of pro- 
tozoa, 0.1 per cent, solution acts as a germicide and as a local anaes- 
thetic. 

l8o«octy9 hydrocupretne or vuzin is said to have a specific action on 
C. diphtheria and enough can be given in medicinal doses to clear this 
organism from the blood. 
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OTHER ANTIMALARIAL REMEDIES 

PLASMOQVIN 

Owing to the high price of quinine, its bitter taste, and its 
failure to remove crescents from the blood, attempts have been 
made frotn time to time to find stronger and better substitutes 
for it. These researches led to the synthesis of various 
antipyretic drugs, such as antipyrin (1884), phenacetin 
(1886), etc. In 1926, Professor Schulemann and his colleagues 
chose methylene blue as the starting point for investigation 
and they prepared a large number of compounds. One of 
these as tested by Roehl was found to be particularly 
effective against Inrd malaria; this was an amino-quinoline in 
which a basic aliphatic radicle was united to a quinoline 
nucleus by a connecting link of nitrogen. The structure of 
this drug has not been wholly disclosed, but according to 
Horlein (1926), the compound is n-diethyl-amino-isopentyl-8- 
aminu-6-methox>’-quinoline, thus differing from quinine prin- 
cipally in the absence of guinuclidine with two intermediate 
CHj radicals. Plasmoquin while not a derivative of quinine is 
genetically related to that alkaloid. The first announcement 
concerning it was made in September, 1926. It has also been 
called ‘plasmochin’ and later in English-speaking countries it was 
called plasmoquin or plasmoquine. 'Beprochin’ is a substance 
of a similar nature. Both these substances are very expensive. 
Foutneau 664 is another compound allied to plasmoquin. 
Dim^plasmin is a synthetic remedy of the plasmoquin group, 
prepared by the manufacturers of plasmoquin. A large amount 
of eKperimental work was done at first on bird malaria by Rmhl 
(1926). It had been shown that apart from arsehicals, the subs- 
tances ejifective against malaria in man are effective against bird 
malaria also. This process was reversed in the case of this drug 
and it was found that a drug useful in bird malaria was found to 
ho bepefidial in malark in man. Roehl found that plasmoquin 
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had a definite destructive action on the plastnodhini in the birds 
and was nearly 60 times stronger and more effective than quinine. 
One c.cm. of 1 in 50,000 solution of plasmoquin given daily for 6 
days delays development of plasmodium in canaries while 
the same quantity of 1 in 800 solution will be necessary 
in man. These results were confirmed in bird malaria by 
Hegner and Manwell (1627). Later, it was found that Hcemo- 
Proteus may lie temporarily removed from the peripheral blood 
of thrushes; in pigeons plasmoquin removes the gametes of 
Hcemoproteus from the peripheral blood stream, though they 
return again after a few days. Plasmoquin destroys the gameto- 
cytes, but not the schizonts. 

Pharmacological action. On non-pathogeiiic protozoa such as* park- 
maviu, plasmoquin like quinine has a lethal action but in double the 
concentration of the latter drug. In the dark however plasmoquin is 
more effective than quinine as light seems l ) activ.itc the latter drug. 
When tlie two drugs are mixed they appear tii reitiforce each other's 
nt'tion and the toxic action on paramoecia is intensified. 

Circulation, Bichholtz (ld27) studied the action of this drug on the 
circulation. In cats, doses of 2.5 to 5 nigm. per kilo, of body 
weight caused formation of metliaenioplobin. In cats, dogs and 
rabbits, intravenous injections produced cardiac incoordination. In 
large doses (1 to 3 mgm. per kilo, of the body weight) the drug increases 
the refractory period of the ventricles and heart-block may be produced. 
The heart becomes irregular, there may be duplication or suppression of 
the systole. With higher doses the heart is depressed and the blood 
pressure falls. Adrenalin brought about normal rhythm in the heart 
poisoned with plasmoquin and produced the usual rise of blood pressure. 
l.^ike quinine it does not decrease the number of white blood corpuscles 
but in a few cases actual increase was noticed in man. Quinine in certain 
doses is said to prevent the toxic effect produced on the heart and 
that is the reason why plasmoquin and quinine are combined in the 
form of plasmoquin compound tablets. This however seems to be doubt- 
ful. I^eucocytosis sometimes follows the administration of plasmoquin, 
many young undifferentiated leucocytes being present. It is therrforc 
preferred in malaria complicated with pneumonia. 

Uterus. Chopra and his cenworkers (1333) have shown that plasmo- 
quin in therapeutic doses has no action on the uterus. In large doses 
it produces contractions of the isolated uteri of cats and guinea pigs. 
That plasmoquin prevents the stimulant effect of quinine on the uter^ 
contractions is not borne out by experiments. When proportionately 
equal doses are employed the action of plasmoquin in the cat and man 
is similar. 
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Central nervous system* Plasmoquin is poisonous to the central 
nervous system. 

Excretion. The fate of plasmoquin in the body is not known. 
That it is partialU excreted in the urine there is little doubt. Its 
presence can be actually detected in the urine. To detect plasmoquin in 
urine take 200—300 c.cm. of the urine, add 20 c.cm. of 60 per cent, 
liquor potassae and centrifuge three times, each time with the addition 
of 80 c.cm. of pure ether. Take out the etheriid solution, and it turbid 
add a few drops of alcohol, filter and wash twice with 10 c.cm. of 
water containing two drops of NaOH. Shake well, allow to settle and 
draw out the aqueous layer. To the etherial solution add 6 c.cm. of 
2 per cent, acetic acid, and shake well, take oft the acetic acid solution 
containing plasmoquin and heat on a water bath for some time to 
remove the residual ether. Add 3 c.cm. of pure glacial acetic acid and 
about 0.05 gni. of chloraiiil (tetrachlor-benzoquinone) and lightly boil tlie 
solution. An intensive blue colour reaction develops which shows the 
presence of plasmoquin. 

Toxicity, The lethal dose in rabbits is 3.5 mgm. per kilo, 
body weight intra\ enously, 20 mgm. sul)cutam cMsly and 225 nigni. h\ 
the mouth. In the cat it is more toxic, ** mgm. intravenously is fatal 
while the same amount will kill when given subcutaneously and 7.5 
mgm. by the mouth. Cats recover more quickly than rabbits after 
sublcthal doses. Death occurs with svmptoms of dyspnoea, asphyxia, 
bradycardia and arrhythmia, \\ith mcthaemoglobinaeniia. It has been 
shown that plasmoquin forms methaemoglobin with the blood of the 
sheep, ox, horse, cat, rabbit, dog and man in vitro. In man one-third 
of the oxygen capacity of the blood may be lost, as the result of this 
conversion. In acute poisoning the symptoms appear in the following 
order. First there is paralysis of the vasomotor system with fa^l of 
blood pressure, slowing and then complete cessation of respiration ; 
the cardiac rhythm remain undisturbed till the end. Lethal and thera- 
peutic doses in man are not widely separated. 

Effectiveness Against Malaria 

The drug was first tried on man by Sioli (1926) who cured 
several patients artificially infected with malaria in the course 
of treatment for general paralysis. Muhlens and Fischer (1927) 
tried the drug in patients suffering from malaria. In a series of 
172 case? he found that 0.08 to 0.1 gm. per day was an effective 
dose in tertian and quartan malaria. The drug was later tried in 
most of th? malarious countries in Europe, the main results of 
these observations being that plasmoquin in doses of 0.06 gm. per 
day givWQL daily for one week, and for 3 days in the week for 
live weeks was effective ih curing malaria. This was 
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the method recommended by the manufacturers. Sinton (1928) 
gave the drug daily for 28 consecutive days and found this 
method more effective though more toxic. The conclusions 
arrived at are that the destructive action of plasmoquin is 
restricted to infections by P. vivax (benign tertian) in all phases, 
and that while it has no action on the schizonts of P. falciparum 
(malignant tertian) it has a definite action on the crescentic 
gametocytes of this organism. 

Action in benign tertian and quartan malaria. Both 
benign tertian and quartan parasites disappear from the blood 
more rapidly than the sub-tertian, and cure is said to be more 
readily effected in these infections than with quinine. After 
doses of 0.01 gm., 4 or 5 times a day or 0.06 gm. daily, the 
fever usually disappears from the first to the third day of 
treatment. The parasites may disappear as early as on the 2nd 
day or as late as on the 7th day of treatment. Relapses do not 
occur so frequently as with quinine. Sinton (1928), who watched 
his cases for long periods, found that 30 per cent, of patients 
suffering from benign tertian infections relapsed after inter- 
mittent treatment with plasmoquin and 23 per cent, relapsed 
after ordinary treatment with quinine. Immediate results how- 
ever obtained in acute attacks after treatment with this drug were 
no better than those obtained uith cinchona alkaloids. In 
quartan fever similar results were obtained but the parasites 
remained somewhat longer in the peripheral blood. Although 
the number of cases vias small, no relapses were reported in 
quartan fever. Plasmoquin and quinine together, are believed 
by many authorities to be more effective in de 8 tro 3 n:ng the sexual 
forms of benign tertian and quartan parasites, than quinine 
alone. 

Action in subtertian malaria. As regards subtertian infec- 
tions, plasmoquin has no action at all upon the schizogony 
cycle, and the parasites multiply unchecked. On the other 
hand it has the unique and remarkable property of completely 
destroying the gametocytes or "crescents’,— a property which is 
not possessed by either quinine or atehrin. This effect on the 
crescents can be studied microscopically; on the first day after 
plasmoquin administration the crescents are seen to be degenerat- 

38 
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ing and stain badly ; on the second day they are so degenerated 
as to be hardly recognisable ; on the third day none are found. 
Hence in subtertian malaria the administration of plnaninqiilti 
has to be supplemented, either with quinine or atetffin. If a 
patient suffering from subtertian malaria be treated only with 
quinine or atebrin and is clinically cured, to turn him out of 
hospital at this stage with his blood loaded with crescents, fully 
infective to mosquitoes, is a crime against public health, 
since he may infect hundreds of mosquitoes in his home with 
malaria. In all cases of subtertian malaria, after the patient 
has been cured with quinine or atebrin, a short course of plasmo- 
quin— 0.01 gm. twice daily for three days — riiould be given. 
This will ensure that the patient is not a danger to the country- 
side when he returns to his home. 

Effects OB the gametocytes. Plasmoquin has a definite 
destructive action upon the gametoc> i,es and removes the 
crescents from the peripheral blood in a very short time. None 
of the cinchona alkaloids have any effect on the crescents, nor 
do the arsenicals or the aniline dyes affect them adversely. 
Even small doses (0.02 to 0.04 gm.) of the drug daily for three 
days are said to render the peripheral blood non-infective to 
anopheline mosquitoes; a single dose may render crescent- 
containing blood non-infective for three days. These facts are 
of great importance from the peunt of view of the transmission 
of malaria from one person to another. 

Fletcher (1927) said that plasmoquin has the property of 
destroying the gametocytes of malignant tertian infection and 
this unique attribute holds out a hope for eradicating malaria by 
mass treatment. Manson-Bahr (1928) states that within 36 hours 
of the administration of 0.08 gm. plasmoquin and 1 gm. quinine, 
crescents are deformed and in 60 hours they are completely 
disintegrated. The average time and quantity required for dis- 
Sppearance of the crescents from the Wood were 4 days and 
0.3 gm. restMWtively. Mollow (1928) described the direct toxic 
effect of the drug on the crescents and the changes which take 
place in these bodies. Definite signs of were 

4 i 0 ted iu crescents witiiin 36 hours of the commencement of 
medication, and 24 hours later the crescents were 
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entirely disintegrated. According to Fischer and Wdse (1927) 
the daily dose of the drug, to remove the crescents from the 
blood, is 0.02 to 0.03 gm. (} to i gr.). 

Practical trials of antigametocyte action of plasmoquin have 
been made by Clemesha (1933). Although the trials were on a 
small scale, the results show that it is possible to control the 
spread of malaria by careful antigametocyte work. Two doses 
of quino-plasmine a week usually effect a great reduction of 
parasites (trophozoites or schizonts) in the peripheral circulation. 
Malignant tertian and benign tertian gametocytes are never 
found if the dose is taken regularly. Quartan parasites are less 
acted upon by plasmoquin than other two varieties. Two doses 
of quino-plasmine a week cause the attack, even of malignant 
tertian, to be mild in character. The objection to this procedure 
is the trouble and expense involved ; but the cost is much less 
than that occasioned by a severe outbreak of malaria. 

Plasmoquin compound. The insufficient action of plasmo- 
quin on the ring forms and schizonts of subtertian malaria led 
to the use of a combination of plasmoquin and quinine sulphate. 
This is given in tablet form, each tablet containing 0.005 gm. of 
plasmoquin and 0.0625 gm. of quinine sulphate, but the quanti- 
ties of both drugs are very small and tablets containing double 
the strength, i.e., 0.01 gm. and 0.125 gm, respectively are more 
convenient. In this proportion the toxic effects of both the 
drugs are minimised. It is desirable that the dose of 0.06 gm. 
of plasmoquin per day should not be exceeded, as otherwise 
toxic symptoms are produced. A much smaller amount than 
this may effect a cure and the presence of small quantities of 
quinine, which otherwise would not be effective, gives better 
results when combined with plasmoquin. 

In subtertian malaria treated with plasmoquin compound, 
the fever usually disappears after 2 to 3 days, and the parasites 
between the 2nd and the 7th day. Relapses do occur but they are 
not so frequent as with quihine alone. This is not borne out 
by Sinton’s observations and ih a large series of 554 cases treated 
by Olivier and Hul^off in Java no relapses occurred after 
treatment with plasmoqnin compound. 
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Muhlens (1927) and Hasselmann (1929) advised 6 tablets of 
plasmoquin compound daily in divided doses^ each tablet 
containing 0.01 gm. plasmoquin and 0.125 gm. quinine. 

Macphail (1930) in the Fruit Company hospital in Guatemala 
gave a routine treatment of three tablets of plasmoquin com- 
pound daily for six days, together with 15 grains of quinine 
twice daily. No toxic symptoms resulted in 20,000 cases 
treated. 

Quinoplasmine. This is the commercial name for tablets of 
plasmoquin 0.01 gm. and quinine 0.3 gm. Four tablets are 
given daily for 4 to 21 days. With this treatment 100 per cent, 
of definite ctires in quartan malaria and 4 per cent, relapses in 
benign tertian malaria have been obtained. 

Other effects. With the subsidence of fever the blood condition is- 
improved, the anemia disappears and the licemoglobin content is 
increased. A marked decrease in the si^e of the spleen has been noted 
tyy a number of other observers. Sinton on the other hand found that 
the reduction was no more marked than with ordinary quinine treat- 
ment, but this was probably due to the fact that most of his cases were 
those of chronic relapsing malaria. 

In cases of malaria complicated with ear diseases (a.g., internal 
and middle ear disease, deafness) and also in menorrhagia, where 
quinine is not indicated, plasmoquin is specially suitable. The drug is 
well borne in pregnancy and is not affected by the presence of inter- 
current diseases such as tuberculosis of the lungs, nephritis, valvular 
disease of the heart, pneumonia, jaundice, typhoid, etc. Children and 
even infants bear plasmoquin very well and further it has the advantage 
of being tasteless. It has also been used in the treatment of blackwater 
fever in place of quinine, but in view of the dangerous and even lethal 
effects that are sometimes noticed with the drug, plasmoquin should 
not be used in sudi cases; atebrin is better as a sbustitnte for quinine. 

Dosag[e. The maximum dosage without producing toxic 
effects is 0.03 gm. per dav. According to Muhlens the dosage 
for quartan and tertian malaria is 6 plasmoquin compound 
tablets daily each containing 0.01 gm. of plasmoquin and 0.125 
gta. of quinine divided into 2 or 3 doses. This means 0.06 gm. 
of plasmoquin and 0.75 gm. of quinine per day ; 0.02 gm. may 
be given 3 times a day for a week. The fever disappears 
jn 1 to 2 days and the parasites in 5 or 0 days. The 
amount of quinine to 1)0 given daily in combination with? 
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plasmoquin depends on clinical symptoms. In chronic cases 
with acute symptoms 1.0 gm. may suffice. In acute cases it 
may be necessary to give larger doses. In ambulatory cases 
not under daily supervision not more than 0.04 gm. of plas- 
moquin should l>e given daily for periods not exceeding six 
days. Manifold (1931) adopted a standard treatment of one 
tablet of plasmoquin 0.02 gm. and 10 grains of quinine morning 
and evehing. In malignant tertian cases the drugs were con- 
tinued for 21 days. It has recently been claimed that plas- 
moquin in 0.02 gm. doses effectively prevents mosquito-bome 
malaria infection; quinine lacks this remarkable property. 

The patient as a rule does not develop tolerahce to this 
drug. Interrupted treatment as a rule is more satisfactory, the 
drug being given twice a v\eek for 4 to 6 weeks. 

Children tolerate plasmoquin very well and it has the ad- 
vantage of being tasteless. Infants 6 months old can be given 
0.005 gm. twice daily without ill effects. 

Toxic effects. Like most of the highly efficacious synthe- 
tic remedies plasmoquin is a toxic drug. The appearance of 
untoward effects depends not only on the dosage given 
but on the temperament and susceptibility of the patient. 
Nervous patients are particularly liable to suffer. Cyanosis 
and epigastric pains were observed very early after trials in 
man, and they are univCTsally present though they vary a great 
deal in their intensity in different individuals. Slight jaundice, 
cyanosis and abdominal pains are by no meahs rare. The 
appearance of cyanosis ought to serve as a warning to reduce 
the dose or to stop the drug. Cyanosis has appeared after 0.08 
gm. In mild cases there may only be csranosis of the fingers, 
toes and lips but the face and the whole body may be involved. 
According to some it rapidly disappears on subsequent treat- 
ment with quinme, plasmoquin and quinine being mutually 
antagonistic in this respect. Abdominal pains and gastric dis- 
turbances are common when the drug is given on an empty 
stomach in large doses. Some believe they are due to rapid 
decrease in the sisse of the spleen. Muhlens and others state 
that these pains do not appear if the drug is given after meals. 
Sliwensky {1927) gave a whole day’s dose amountiag to 0.06 
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to 0.08 gm. all at once after the morning meal and never 
observed any gastric disturbances. Others have reported sudden 
attacks of pain which became very alarming and in many cases 
a course of treatment cannot be finished without toxic 
symptoms. 

Intoxication symptoms as a rule have not been recorde'^l 
unless the dose reaches 0.18 gm. The face is livid grey, but 
there is no dyspnoea nor undue distress. The patient complains 
of headache, dizziness, curious clammy sweats, abdominal pains, 
vomiting and a sensation of bruising over the lower ribs. The 
pain may be specially marked in the region of the liver, and 
central necrosis of liver lobules has been observed. In some 
cases the symptoms resemble an attack of cholera, — ^subnormal 
temperature, vomiting, diarrhoea and cyanosis being present. 
Cyanosis may be associated with haemoglobinuria, involvement 
of the liver and intestinal symptoms. The blood turns choco- 
late coloured and methaemoglobinaemia and methaemoglobinuria 
occur. Urobilinogen appears in the urine simultaneously with 
the administration of the drug and persists for several days. 
The patient turns drowsy and becomes comatose. Pallor with 
marked drop of erythrocytes and haemoglobin count, exhaus- 
tion, and yellowness of the skin, are some of the symptoms. 
Haemoglobin falls to 30 per cent, the leucocyte count rises to 
24,000 per c.mm., and the oxygen capacity of the blood is 
decreased. In one case symptoms appeared after 0,4 gm. of plas- 
moquin in daily doses of 0.12 gm. Methaemoglobin appeared 
in the urine 24 hours after cyanosis and was accom- 
panied by albumin and casts. The picture resembled that of 
mild blackwater fever. Jaundice may occur. Cyanosis may 
Inst for 24 hours after the drug is stopped but rarely may last 
as long as seven days. The serum becomes brownish with' a 
strong direct bilinibin reaction and with urobilin strongly 
positive. There is a good deal of destruction of red corpuscles 
the number falling to half the normal amount. Many explana- 
tions have been given for the occurrence of cyanosis. It has 
been said to be due to disturbance of th^ heart rhythm, but 
most authorities believe it to be due to the formation of 
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methaemoglobin, which has been detected in the urine ahd in 
the serum. 

There is no direct connection between the amount of the 
drug given and the quantitative degree of change in the blood, 
although the most violent symptoms are only seen after large 
doses. The number of erythrocytes present in the blood 
appears to have a great influence on the toxic symptoms. The 
greater the anaemia, the quicker and more violently methae- 
moglobin is formed, and the deeper is the cyanosis. It follows 
therefore that patients suffering from secondary anaemia should 
be given only small doses of plasmoquin. The temiierature of 
the individual is also a determining factor, the higher the tem- 
perature the more quickly is methaemoglobin formed. In 
certain patients cyanosis occurs even with small doses of the 
drug. The quinoline chain apparently is not responsible for 
the formation of methaemoglobin, but probably the alkamino 
group is really responsible and this occurs in such methaemo- 
globin-forming drugs as acetanilide and phenacetin. Cyanosis 
generally appears on the 5th or 6th day of the treatment. 

A direct haemolytic effect on the part of this drug is dis- 
claimed and it is believed that it acts on the reticulo-endothe- 
lial cells (Kupfer’s star-cells) of the liver, whereby its detoxi- 
cating properties are decreased. 

On account of the frequency of toxic symptoms, which are 
sometimes of an alarming nature, plasmoquin ^ould only be 
used under hospital conditions. The drug is not as suitable for 
mass treatment as is quinine. 

Prevention and treatment of toxic effects. The poisoning 
can be prevented by careful dosage, taking into consideration 
the body weight and general condition of the patient. A few 
drachms of glucose given daily, either in powder or liquid 
form, may prevent the onset of toxic symptoms. The drug 
should be given an hour and a half after a light meal. 
The bowels should be kept open. When symptoms have 
supervened the drug should be stepped and the patient 
strictly confined to bed and given (x^ious alkaline drinks. Sti- 
mulants and mild non-irritating diuretics are indicated. In 
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severe cases of methaemoglobinaemia and niethaemoglobinuria 
the patient may be benefited by transfusion of blood. 

Prophylactic value. Owing to the action of plasmoquin on 
the gametocytes, the question of its utilitv in malaria epidemics 
is worth considering. Experiments carried out in Java showed 
that plasmoquin had a well marked prophylactic value, especially 
in benign tertian malaria. In Bulgaria trials on a small scale 
showed that administration of plasmoquin compound to 
gainetocyte-carriers in doses of 0.07 to 0.08 gm. daily for six 
days kept them parasite-free for 4 months. It is suggested that 
if this procedure can be carried out in malaria-stricken areas 2 or 
3 weeks before the anopheles period, the number of fresh infec- 
tions could be considerably reduced. Cleniesha (1933) obtained 
good results with two doses of quinoplasmine a week. 

Plastnoquio in doses of 0.08 gm. on the day before infection, the 
day of infection, and the day after, and subsequently in doses of 0.06 gni. 
for the following five days is said to be a true causal prophylactic. 
Such doses, however, are liable to produce toxic effects. A daily dose 
of 0.04 gm. on the day before infection, the day of infection and for 
eight days after infection will always prevent the onset of a malarial 
attack within the usual incubation period, but will not prevent the 
person having a latent infection \^hich may become manifest at a later 
period, usually six to ten months after infection. With smaller doses 
failures are more frequent. Some workers have found that daily doses 
of 0.02 gm. of plasmoquin prevented to a great extent fresh infection, 
but not wlien doses were given only three times weekly. Such doses 
even when given daily are not sufficient to kill all sporozoites injected, 
though they keep the malarial manifestations below the febrile threshold 
while the drug is being administered. This is evident from the fact that 
" many persons develop clinical malaria, shortly after the cessation of 
the drug. It will be seen, therefore, that plasmoquin is not adoptable 
for prophylactic purposes in malaria. 

Plasmoquin in pregnancy. In therapeutic doses plasmo- 
quin has no effect on the uterine contractions and it is con» 
sidered to be a safer drug than quinine in malaria in 
pregnancy. 

Mode of action of plasmoquin. The exact manner in 
which plasmoquin produces its destructive action on the mala- 
rial parasites is not understood. It has been^ suggested that the 
oction of plasmoquin Iri malaria may be at least partly due to its 
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capacity of converting haemoglobin into methaemoglobin. 
This would lead to the lysis of the red blood cell and conse- 
quent destruction of the parasite. 

Plasmoquia In blackwater fever, Plasmoquiii has been 
employed in cases of quinine idiosyncracy and blackwater 
fever and it appears to be well borne. The dosage was very 
slowly increased, i.e., beginning with 0.01 gm. per day and 
increasing gradually to 0.06. It causes disappearance of 
malarial parasites from the blootl and haemoglobinuria dis- 
appears in 24 hours. Administration of quinine may again pro- 
duce haemoglobin in the urine in these cases. Cases of malaria 
with idiosyncracy to quinine have been successfully treated with 
plasmoquin. 

Conclusions. Plasmoquin is a toxic drug, and the hope 
that it will replace the cinchona alkaloids in the treatment of 
malarial fever has not l>een fulfilled. On account of its toxic 
effects it has to be given under strict medical supervision. Its 
employment is indicated where there is idiosyncracy to quinine, 
and In pregnancy where there is risk of abortion from the use 
•of quinine. A safe dose is 0.06 gm. per day as it is therapeu- 
tically effective and le.ss likely to produce toxic effects. 
Children tolerate it well and in malaria of infants it is very 
useful. A combination of plasmoquin with quinine, is equal 
if not superior to quinine alohe. Its action in rendering game- 
tocytes non-infective to mosquitoes is of very great import- 
ance, and with plasmoquin compound there is possibility of 
sterilising the carriers. Plasmoquin by itself should never be 
used in the treatment of malarial fevers. For the treatment of 
benign tertian the combination with quinine (plasmoquin-com- 
pound) is most suitable, it having been found that a small dose 
is quite suflSicient if supplemented with quinine. In malignant 
tertian it is not curative, but its action on the gametocytes has 
led to its employment as an antigametocyte, a measure which 
has been shown to be a practical form of malaria conttol. 
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Preparations. 

Plasinoqtiin i*? issued in tablets in three varieties: — 

Plasmoquin simplex 0.01 and 0 02 gm. Dose 1 to 3 tablets daily. 

Piasmoquln compound containing plasmoquin 0.01 gm. and 
quinine 0.125 gm. 

Qulnoplasmine or quino-plasmoquin containing plasmoquin 0 01 
gm. and quinine 0.8 gm. 

ATEBRIN 

Six years ago the introduction of plasmoquin marked 
the inauguration of the use of synthetic compounds in 
the treatment of malaria, Plasmoquin, however, has not 
entirely replaced quinine. Its action on the parasites 
is different; plasmooaSi destroys the sexual forms of P. falcu 
parum, thereby interrupting the transmission cycle, but it has 
no action on the asexual forms. This limit 4 tion of plasmo- 
quin indicated that further research was necessary, and as a 
result the makers of plasmoquin recently announced the intro- 
duction of a new compound called Atebrin. The product, 
first called ^erion* or ‘plasmoquin E\ is the dihydrochloride 
of an alkylamino-acridine derivative ; it is a yellow powder 
having a bitter taste, soluble in vrater 1 : 14 forming a neutral 
fluorescent solution. Both drugs have been evolved by using 
the structural formula of methylene blue as a starting point. 

Pharmacology* Administered by the mouth, atebrin is quickly ab« 
sorbed from the small intestine and passes into the blood stream 
whence it is slowly excreted unchanged by the kidneys and the biliary 
tract. It is fairly well tolerated but when large doses are administered 
in. animals, diarrhoea and reflex salivation occur. Frequent vomiting is 
also noticed. The diarrhoea however nsnally subsides within 24 hours. 
If the drug is injected intravenously into rabbits under anaesthesia, 
a fall of blood pressure is obtained within I-— 2 minutes. This fall is 
not due to any direct action on the cardiac musculature, but is pro- 
bably due to a transient dilatation of the capillaries in the splanchnic 
and peripheral areas. The plain muscles of the small and large intes- 
tines and the uterus are not affected in any way after intravenous 
injections in ansssthetised animals. A slight reduction of temperature 
ranging up tp 1* C. has however been obtained in rabbits with induced 
fever. This reduction in temperature lasts for about 12 hours. 

Rata hi the body and oxcratloii. Atebrin is eUtnmated slowly and 
hiay ba found in the urine mny days after completion of a course. The 
utine should (;« examined daily during treatment, as its absence indi- 
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cates possible accumulation in the system which may give rise to 
a yellow colouration. The drug is mostly excreted by ttie kidneys and 
its presence can be roughly detected in the urine by production of the 
characteristic yellow colour on addition of an acid. The test suggested 
by the makers is to extract the alkalinised urine with ether^ and dis- 
solve the residue resulting from the evaporation of ether extract in 

strong sulphuric acid, when a yellow colour appears. This latter test 

is more accurate, and the author actually uses a modification of it. The 
urine is first treated with lead acetate to remove all other matter and the 
lead is removed from the filtrate by the addition of ammonium sul- 
phate. The filtrate is then extracted with ether and tested with acid 

in the ordinary way. The drug appears in the urine on the second day 
after administration .and can be detected up to 15 or 20 days or even 
longer. The excretion is not regular and may stop for a day or two 
and then reappear. The author’s observations on Indian patients confirm 
the view that there is some tendency towards accumulation of the drug 
in the body. Atebrin undoubtedly persists in the body for a much 
longer period than quinine or plasmoquin. If excretion is hindered 
there is a tendency for the appearance of the dye in the skin which 
assumes a yellowish tinge. 

Toxicity. Cats tolerate oral doses of 0.05 gm. per kilo, body 
weight without any reaction. After administering 0.07 gnu the animals 
show symptoms of gastro-intestinal irritation. On an average 0.1 gm. 
per kilo, by the mouth is the minimum lethal dose, the animals dying 
with symptoms of collapse. If large doses are administered, 
fatty degeneration of the liver and kidneys occurs. Rabbits tolerate 
the same dose without any demonstrable injury whatever. Blood 
changes, especially formation of methjemoglobin, have never been 
observed, A dose of 0.1 gm, per kilo, injected snbcutaneonsly causes 
death which is apparently due to anaemic symptoms. 

Chemotherapeutic studies. The therapeutic efficacy of the drug 
was evaluated in bird malaria by Roehl. He worked out a method of 
using canaries for experiments on lines closely approaching the con- 
ditions of practical therapy so that it was possible to try out and assess 
in the laboratory many groups of drugs. Here it was shown that in 
bird malaria, the therapeutic index of atebrin was 1 ; 50. Plasmoquin 
has the same therapeutic index whereas quinine has an index of only 
1 : 4, Atebrin therefore is four times as effective as quinine. Chopra 
and Das Gupta (1933) carried out elaborate studies on the action 
atebrin on plasmodium infections in monkeys and have come to the 
following conclusions. 

Destructive action on the plasmodium. The destructive action of 
atebrin on this plasmodium appears to be exceptionally power- 
ful. Usually two doses of 0.025 gm. each gi^en either intramoa* 
cularly or intravenously ate sufficient to control a very heavy infec^ 
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tion which may amount to a mtliion parasites per c.mm* The drug 
equally effects both the schizogony and the gametogony of this plas- 
modium and all phases of the parasite disappear rapidly fzom the 
peripheral circulation under its action. Even after a single dose^ signs 
of degeneration are seen in the parasites and their nuxnbers rapidly 
decrease. After two or three doses they disappear from the peripheral 
blood altogether. 

Owing to its slow everetion atebrin, when given intravenously, 
appears to exert a more prolonged action than quinine on P. knowlesi. 
Our observations show that intravenoub injections of quinine are not 
effective against a heavy infection with this plasmodinm in M. rhesus 
unless they are repeated at short intervals, say of three or four hours, 
but one injection of atebrin suffices. It would appear that the growth 
of the parasites is not checked by quinine, probably because of its 
rapid excretion after intravenous injection. 

Relapses. Atebrin has earned a great reputation as a powerful 
remedy in preventing relapses in all species of humsa malaria. Green 
<1982) treated 15 cases with 0.1 gm. of atebrin thrice daily for five 
days with no relapses, while there were 13 relapses among 24 controls 
treated with quinine. James and his colleagues (1932) treated 15 ex- 
perimentally infected cases with similar doses and only one relapsed , 
four of them were chronic cases and had had several relapses prior to 
treatment with atebrin. Five cases infected at Horton with the 
^Rorne’ strain of P. falciparum had no relapse after a coarse of 
atebrin, but two controls treated wdth quinine relapsed. Similar results 
have been recorded by Sioli, Hooper, De Uells, Jains and many others 
In view of this evidence, the drug would appear to be more effective 
than quinine in curing malaria and preventing relapses, but so far as 
relapses are concerned this is not our experience wdth the Indian 
strains of malaria. 

.Whatever may be the case with human malaria, in monkey malaria 
relapses undoubtedly occur. In M. rhesus infected with P, knowlesi 
even after 5 days intensive treatment with large doses of the drug, 
the parasites invariably reappeared in 10 to 15 days and multiplied 
with the same rapidity as in the primary attack, causing death of the 
animal if prompt treatment is not given. The recrudescence can how- 
ever be checked much more easily than the original attack. One 
dose as a nde suffices to control the multiplication of the parasites 
though a low grade of infection persists for a long period. After such 
a dose the parasites appear to lose their virulence and either a scanty 
infection may persist or the parasites may disappear from the peri-^ 
pheral circulation for lonjr periods without further treatment. 
Whether in coarse of titne they i^ll regain their viruleiioe is now being 
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Effectiveness against maiaria. The, antimalarial efficiency 
of the drug was first tested by Prof. Sioli in paralytics artificially 
infected with benign tertian malaria. He administered the pre- 
paration to patients on 3 consecutive days and found that 0.1 gm. 
three times a day can effectively control the symptoms and cause 
a disappearance of the parasites. The drug has now been tried 
in various countries, including the tropics, subtropics and 
temperate zones. 

The toxicity of atebriii is low, with a wide margin of safety 
between the effective therapeutic dose and the toxic dose. The 
new product has been investigated very thoroughly. Unlike 
plasmoquin, it acts on the asexual forms of the parasites, in 
which respect it resembles quinine, whereas its therapeutic 
activity is said by some authorities to be even greater than that of 
that alkaloid. As atebrin is more effective than plasmoquin in 
destroying the ring forms, the formation of crescents may be 
combated by a combination of the rivo drugs — 0.1 gm. of 
atebrin and 0.01 gm. of plasmoquin. Such a combination has 
been tried but in some cases toxic and even fatal results have 
been observed. The chief symptoms observed in mild cases 
are cyanosis and palpitations, but in some cases they resemble 
severe plasmoquin poisoning. It appears that combination of 
these two drugs increases their toxicity. 

Clinical experiences with atebrin in the Feflarated Malay 
States are also very encouraging. Green, working at the Insti- 
tute of Medical Research, Kuala Lumpur, tried atebrin in 
50 cases of malaria. He found that in atebrin-treated cases, 
the asexual parasites disappeared from the blood within seven 
days but quartan gametocytes tended to persist after the seventh 
day. In subtertian cases the gametocytes seemed unaffected 
by the drug. The conclusion drawn by this worker is that this 
new drug is definitely more effective than quinine in jireventing 
relapses, when used for short courses of treatment'. 

Chopra and his co-workers (1933) carefully tested this 
drug on the Indian strains of malaria and have come to 
the following conclusions: — 

(1) Atebrin is an effective drug in the treatment of Indian 
strains of malaria. Its destructive action on the asexual forms 
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of benign tertian, malignant tertian, and quartan types of 
malaria is about equal, the schizonts disappearing from the 
peripheral circulation after 0.6 to 0.9 gm. of the drug, i.e., 
the administration of 3 tablets of 0.1 gm. for 2 or 3 days. 

(2) The sexual forms or gametocytes are more slowly acted 
upon than the asexual forms. The gametocytes of the benign 
tertian and quartan types are readily destroyed and degenera- 
tive changes can be observed in them shortly after the adminis- 
tration of the drug is started. The gametocytes of the malig- 
nant tertian t3i>e, i.e,, crescents, are not affected at all. 

(3) The drug is effective in doses of 0.1 gm. three times 
a day, the course lasting for five days, making a total of 1.5 gm. 
of the drug for the cure. In the majority of patients such a 
course is effective, but in a few of the persistent ones it may 
have to be repeated after a few days interval. The drug can 
also be effectively given intravenously in doses of 0.1 gm. 
dissolved in 1 to 2 cubic centimetres of distilled water when 
the number of parasites in the peripheral blood is large. 

(4) In chronic types of malaria the drug is effective and 
produces a rapid reduction in the size of the spleen. 

(5) Atebrin is reported to prevent relapses, but the evidence 
at our disposal shows that this is not the case with Indian 
strains of malaria. Its prophylactic value is very similar to 
that of the cinchona alkaloids. 

(6) The blood pressure is lowered in some patients during 
the ad mi ni s tration of the drug, but in the majority it has no 
effect. The pulse rate and respiration are not markedly 
affected.. It has been used in patients suffering from endocar- 
ditis and myocarditis without ill-effects. 

(7) The action of atebrin closely resembles that of the 
cindhona alkaloids and the introduction of this drug is a distinct 
advance in the treatment of malarial fevers in India. The 
price at present is too high for its use by the people in general. 

Relapses. It has been urged that the most valuable 
property ol atebdn is its power to prevent relapses and many 
workers have home testimony to this effect. But in the author’s 
experience quite a number of patients, at least five out of a 
series of 39, apparently relapsed. It must be pointed out how- 
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ever that in a malaria endemic area such as Calcutta, it is very 
difEcult to be certain whether these were fresh infections or 
relapses. Two patients relapsed while they were actually under 
observation in the hospital after the course, and parasites of tlie 
same species were found in the peripheral blood. (A number 
of relapses were also reported in the patients treated outside the 
hospital). Even tliough these may not be real relapses but 
fresh infections, it may be noted that infection took place before 
the atebrin had been fully excreted from the l)ody of the 
individual. Although in an endemic area like this, it is difficult 
to prove in the human patients that relapses actually did occur 
after a course of atebrin, there is ample evidence in experimental 
malaria in monkeys (M. rhesus) that the drug does not eradicate 
infection from the body and that relapses are common. In 
quite a number of these animals after a course of the drug and 
disappearance of symptoms and parasites from the peripheral 
circulation, the parasites reappeared usually within two weeks 
and the animal showed symptoms of the disease. 

Prophylactic uses. Atebrin is claimed to have prophylactic 
properties and has been used by some workers for this purpose 
with good results. It is said to have been continued for months 
in doses of 0.1 gm. daily without producing any untoward 
eflFects. It has also been combined with plasmoquiu for thi s 
purpose, 0.1 gm. of atebrin and plasmoquin 0.01 gm. being 
given together daily. The prophylactic value of atebrin is still 
under investigation, but so far as we can see it has no more 
true prophylactic action than the cinchona alkaloids. 

The results of experimental trials with atebrin are precise- 
ly the same as those with plasmoquin. Atebrin in the usual 
curative doses (0.3 gm. daily for 5 to 8 days) controls the in- 
fection to the extent of making it latent for a long period. As 
these doses of atelxin are much smaller than those liable to 
cause toxic symptoms, it is to be preferred to plasmoquin, 
where the prophylactic dose is the maximum that can be 
tolerated. A daily dose of 0.1 gm. of atebrin has proved more 
effective in keeping infected persons free from fever, than a 
daily dose of 0.3 gm. (5 gr.) of quinine. The contintted use 
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over a long period does not produce any tuitoward effects 
except that there may be a yellow coloration of the skiUt 

Blackwater fever. Atebrin can be given to patients suffer- 
ing from blackAvater fever without ill-effects. It can also be 
given to patieTits uho are sensitive to quinine and in whom 
administration of quinine produces hsemoglbbinuria. 

Untoward and toxic effects. Atebrin unlike plasnioquin is 
not a very toxic drug. Double the usual dose of 0.3 gm. per 
day (i.e., 0.6 gm. in 24 hours) ran be tolerated, but larger 
doses may produce gastro-intestinal irritation. In spite of the 
tendency referred to above of accumulation of the drug in the 
system, the author gave two five day courses of the drug with a 
few days interval between without producing any toxic effects, 
and with therapeutic benefit. Some patients complained of 
slight pain or a sensation of uneasiness in the epigastric region 
soon after taking the drug. This generally .started on the second 
or third day and persisted as long as the drug was being adminis- 
tered. The pain was never so severe as that produced by 
plasmoquin. In none of our series did we get the severe 
abdominal pains described by Green (1932). A number of our 
patients complained of headache and! loss of appetite while the 
drug was being given, but this also passed off when atebrin was 
stopped. In some patients a profound feeling of general 
depression started on the third day of treatment and persisted 
for several days after the drug was stopped. The patient felt as 
if be had *no life in him' and had no desire to make physical 
exertion and wnshed to remain lying down. In some of the 
patients diarrhoea was produced on the second and third days 
of treatment and persisted while the drug was being given. 
The diarrhoea was of a mild tyi>e and no particular treatment 
was necessary. It stopped with the cessation of the drug. In 
a few patients, especially those who were obese, palpitation 
occurred which was quite distressing, but it stopped when the 
drug was discontinued and in one patient cardiazol had to be 
adminiatered. In one case mental disturbances are reported 
to have occurred. A yellow staining of the skm and conjunc- 
tiva occurred in several of our patients, but fhe colouration as a 
WMs very slight and in n<m of the patients did it amount 
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to a janndice*like appearance. It is not true jaundice. There 
is no slowing: of the pulse or bile pigment in the urine. It re- 
presents excretion of the drug by the skin and is merely" a 
yellow discolouration of which the patient is often unaware. 

Rdatiye value of atebrln and quinine. Quinine, probably 
the most useful of the cinchona alkaloids, does not produce the 
same effect on all species of malarial parasites ; it is most potent 
on the parasites of benign tertian malaria, less active on those 
of quartan and least of all on those of subtertian malaria. It 
produces rapid alleviation of the clinical symptoms, but in a 
number of cases it does not destroy all the parasites, even after 
a prolonged course it is not toxic in the doses in which it is 
usually given, but it is not pleasant to take and in many 
individuals it gives rise to unpleasant symptoms. 

Atebrin on the other hand is not unpleasant to take and 
does not usually give rise to toxic symptoms; where compara- 
tively large doses are used and excretion of the drug is delayed, 
a yellowish discoloration of the skin appears, but this is of the 
nature of carotene pigmentation and disappears within 8 to 15 
days. Atebrin compares favourably with quinine in ridding the 
blood of malarial parasites and in relieving symptOTis. Atebrin, 
like quinine, destroys the gametocytes of P. vivax, but neither 
of these two drugs has any action on the gametocytes of 
P. falciparum. Its use, however, over a period of seven 
days or less destroys the gametocytes of P. vivax with 
sufficient rapidity to prevent mosquitoes becoming infected from 
benign tertian cases within three or four days of commencing 
treatment. Among gametocyte carriers of P. falciparum 
neither atebrin nor quinine may be regarded as an efficient drug 
in preventing the infection of mosquitoes which have access to 
such patients under treatment. 

TEBBTKEN AND MALARCAN 

Hydroquinine or methylhydrocupreine, is 

obtained by the hydrogenation of quinine, CttH^N,©,. A 
combination of this with an acridine dye and a bile salt has 
been introduced under the name of Tebetren, which is d«s> 
cribed as methyl-hydtocupreine-methyl-acridine-dehydirociholafe.. 
39 
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The bile salt is said to render the compound less toxic. Malar* 
can is a preparation of similar nature prepared by an Austrian 
firm. The drug is available for oral administration in tablet 
forms of 3 grains each and in ampoules of 2.1 c.cm. and 1.1 
c.cm. for parenteral administration. 

Stoute (1030) reports a trial of tebetren in about 100 cases, 
adults and children. The course for adults was two tablets 
(6 grains), and for children quarter to one tablet according to 
age, every four hours for thirty doses ; four courses were given 
with a rest of three to five days between courses. Certain 
by-effects were noticed, such as a feeling of fullness in the head, 
deafness, and ringing in the ears but these were restricted to the 
first course. In benign tertian and subtertian the parasites dis- 
appeared in about half the time that they do with quinine. Cases 
resistant to quinine reacted well to tebetren. Cured patients, 
when safeguarded from re-infection, did not relapse during 
eighteen month’s observation. Subcutaneous injections caused 
sloughing but intramuscular injections produced no reaction. 
Barrowman (1933) in the Malaya States found that tebetren is 
paracitisidal to both sexual and asexual forms of all types of 
malaria. While this may be true of benign tertian and quartan 
types, the sexual forms of malignant tertian type of Indiav 
strains of malaria are not destroyed bv this drug. 

Chopra and his co-workers tested malarcan in a series of 
cases. The drug omtrolled the clinical symptmiis of malaria in 
much the same way as quinine but parasites took longer to dis- 
appear and relapses were more common. It has no effect on 
the sexual forms of malignant tertian parasites. 

Qain<4ine compounds. Research is still proceeding with a 
yiew to the discovery of new antimalarials among the quinoline 
iderivatives. ^tex (1930) reports farther on quinoline com- 
pounds containing arsenic and has prepared several derivatives 
of quinolind-arsooic aqids, which are being tested the Joint 
Committee on Chemotherapy formed the Medical Research 
Council and tihe Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
searcdi in respect of their action on malarial parasites. A 
wmiber of these compowtda has been ptrepared in India and 
HUiy are bring tedted bg the anthor. 
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OTHER DRUGS USED IN MALARU 

Certain drugs are believed to have some induetice in causing the 
parasites to disappear from the peripheral blood or perhaps in assisting 
the patient to resigt the invasion of the parasites. These drugs can be 
divided into two groups : (1) those which are given in combination with 
quinine and (2) those which are given by themselves especially where 
quinine is not tolerated. 

1. Drugs used against malaria In combination with quinine. 

(j) Preparations of Arsenic, Antimony, Iron, and Mercury. 

Various preparations of arsenic are frequently used in the treatment 
of malaria. Of the various inorganic preparations, liquor arsenicalis 
(Fowler’s solution) and a combination of arsenic, quinine and iron, 
either in the form of a pill or a mixture have been prescribed. Mistura 
arsenii quinines et fenri (Baccelli's mixture) is one of these prepara- 
tions and it is given in doses of i to 1 oz. (16 to 90 c.cm.). Arsenic in 
inorganic form has been shown to have no action whatever on the 
malarial parasites. 

Organic preparations of arsenic are said to have a marked effect on 
some of the pathogenic protozoa and are believed by some to have a 
destructive effect on the malarial parasites. Neo-arsphenamine is 
said to abort the symptoms in practically every attack of malarial fever 
and thus save the patients from getting attacks of fever which are 
very debilitating. The convalescence is shortened and the chances of 
recovery are enhanced. They also have an excellent tonic value and 
the patients recover quickly and return to work. Sulph-atsphenamine in 
doses of 0.3 to 0.5 gm. subcutaneously or intramuscularly is also effec- 
tive. Some clinicians combine intravenous injections of arsenicals with 
quinine as a routine treatment of malaria. 

Sodium cacodylas even in doses of 10 grains intravenously had no 
effect either on the parasites or on the temperature independently of 
quinine. Arrhenal or new cacodyle in doses of 8 grains by the mouth 
proved ineffective. Soamin and arsfino^bengol compounds, stovarsol and 
irepwrsol have been frequently tried either alone or in combination with 
quinine. The hope that they would be a substitute for quinine has not 
been fulfilled although some consider that they are effective against 
benign tertian (P. vivax) affections in the acute stage. One gm. of the 
sodium salt of stovarsol in 10 c.cm. of distilled water given intravenously 
cleared the blood of P. vivox in seven artificially infected and two 
naturally infected cases and prevented relapses for two months. The 
drug acted better on old pigmented parasites, the older schiaonts 
and the gametocytes, Sinton (1027) treated 25 cases of benign 
tertian infection with stovarsol giving up to 4.0 gm. in 6 days; 
92 per cent, relapsed. According to Marchoux, the brothers 
Sergent, Ciuca and Alexa and others, stovarsol h wRhont 
effect on the parasites of quartan and malignant tertian fever. Some 
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observers report that its use as an antimalarial remedy has been followed 
by secondary effects (intestinal disturbances, cutaneous reactions and 
nephritis), others that it has an excellent action in improving the 
general health of malarious patients. ^ 

Quinlostovarsol, When it was found that aisenical preparations in 
general have only a feeble action on malaria parasites, it became the 
custom to combine these remedies with quinine. The mixtures chiefly 
used are quiniosiovarsol (Fournean) and quinine troposan (May and 
Baker). On behalf of the Malaria Commission several workers have 
made clinical trials with quiniostovarsol. Unfortunately the results 
reported by different observers are not comparable, because there were 
great differences in the doses and periods of administration of the drug. 
The general trend of opinion seems to point to the fact that these 
drugs are not of much use. 

The view held by some observers that tartar emetic or other 
compounds of antimony have an effect on the malarial parasites has 
now been abandoned, though some of them still hold that they may be 
useful in preionting relapses. 

Mercury compounds such as perchloride, mercnrophen, mercurosol 
and mercurochrome 220 have been tried in the treatment of malaria 
without success. They have no curative action in human or avian 
malaria. In the old days ague was treated with large doses of calomel. 
It has also been observed that syphilitics, who are saturated with 
mercury, do not get attacks of malarial fever and for this reason 
bitiiodide of mercury by the mouth, in pill form combined with in- 
jections of perchloride of mercury has been recommended. The resultd^ 
however are not convincing. 

Mercurochrome, Intramuscular and intravenous injections of 
mercurochrome have been tried in the treatment of malaria. A 0.5 to 
1.0 per cent, solution is generally employed, the dose being 0.003 gm. 
per kilo, body weight. The blood is said to become negative to parasites 
but this is doubtful. Occasionally it produces flushing, headache and 
hyperpyrexia. 

Coal tar preparations. Methylene blue. The use of medicinal 
methylene blue (methylthioninm hydrochloridum) against malaria was 
Brat suggested by Bhrlich and Gullaman, It has been tried by many 
observers with varying results. The preparation used should be free 
j|!ropi metallic impurities, especially zinc chloride which may cause 
vesical and rectal Irritation. The drug is given in doses of 1 to 4 
grains to OM gm.) in cachets or capsules 3 or 4 times a day for 
a weelt or more, the total daily dose not exceeding one gram* It to 
excreted in the hfine which beeves blue and the stools also turn blue 
on wpomn to oir* Many workers have tried it in all forms of malaria 
wi^^t success, while otbeei believe it is a anbstitnte for quinine 
eifieially in mild case^ of i4 said to be especially useful in 
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cases refractory to quinine. In the pernicious type methylene blue has 
been given combined with quinine intravenously, 6 c.cm. of 1 per cent, 
solution being injected. A dose of 0.2 gm. given in this way followed 
by neo-arsphenamine four hours later, reduced the relapse rate. Couto 
(1926) believed that methylene blue is as efficient as quinine in the 
treatment of benign tertian, but that it had no effect on the malignant 
tertian parasites. Given subcutaneously it causes abscess formation. 
Other authorities consider that although it is useless by itself in the 
treatment of malaria, when combined with quinine it helps to prevent 
relapses and the therapeutic dose of quinine can be greatly reduced. 
Recently, it has been tried in doses of 0.2 gm. three times a day at two 
hour intervals, in the treatment of quartan malaria which does not 
yield to quinine so readily as the other forms. The author has tried a 
combination of quinine with methylene blue in quartan infection and 
considers it superior to many other forms of treatment. 

Carbolic acid preparations. I/iquid carbolic acid 6 to 12 minims 
dailv for a period varying from 4 to 6 weeks have been tried in the 
treatment of benign tertian malaria but the results are not promising. 

Preparations of hypochlorous acid. Eusol or liquor hypochlorous 
CO., which contains approximately 0.027 per cent, of hypochlorous acid 
was tried in cases of malaria which appeared to be refractory to quinine. 
Forty c.cm. of a freshly prepared .solution were given intravenously, but 
the drug did not appear to produce any effect either on the parasites or 
on the fever. Quinine has also been combined ^ith iodine, especially 
in the treatment of chronic malaria. 

Quinine does not act efficiently when the liver is not active. For 
this purpose it has been combined with such drugs as calomel, rhubarb, 
aloes. Warburg's tincture contains aloes, rhubarb, saffron, gentiaQ, 
ginger, cinnamon, camphor, pepper and a number of other things along 
with quinine sulphate. In doses of half an ounce 2 or 3 times a day 
on an empty stomach it is quite effective in the treatment of malaria. 

Organotherapy. Organotherapy has been used as an aid to quinine 
treatment. Preparations made from bone-marrow and suprarenal gland 
have been tried. Bone-marrow extract may be given in the fem of 
tablets, 1 to 3 being given daily, or as a glycerin extract which is sold 
under the name of *tnarrabain.’ It has been suggested that low blood 
pressure ip pernicious malaria is due to inefficiency of the adrenal 
glands and for this reason suprarenal gland extract has beep given 
internally. Injections of adrenalin have also been used for constricting 
the blood vessels in certain organs gnd dilating them in others so as to 
flush them with blood containing quinine. Tntrsvenoas injection d 
adrenalin beginning with 0.01 mgm. and gradually increased 
to 0.8 mgm. or rarely 0.2 mgm. have been given in the treat* 
ment of splenomegaly. As many as 40 injections may be required to 
reduce the size of the spleen. Dessicated spleen subetance has also 
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been used in doses of S to 10 grains daily* Pluriglandular eztracti Le., 
a combination of suprarenal, spleen, pancreas and thyroid has been 
used on theoretical grounds. 

l^adio-therapy. Radio-therapy has been advocated especially in the 
splenomegaly of malaria, applications being made over the region of 
the spleen. In chronic cases the eHect on the spleen is appreciable. 
In acute cases heavy dosage is dangerous. Taking into consideration 
the length of treatment, its difficulties and inconvenience, it should 
be rejected in favour of quinine and arsenic only. 

2. Drugs used against malaria independently of quinine. 

A number of medicinal plants have been used in the treatment of ague 
in India for centuries, but none of them have shown any special effect 
on the malarial parasites. A brief description of some of these remedies 
which have been tested by modem scientific methods is given below: — 

Vitex peduncnlaris. This plant grows largely in Bihar, Eastern 
Bengal and the Central Provinces but it is not very well known. The 
aboriginal tribes of these localities believe it to have curative properties 
against malaria, blackwater fever and kala-azar. In Hindi it is known 
by various names,— Ntfgbafl, Nagphani, Charaigora, Chhagriaruha, Min- 
juTgorwa, in Bengali it is called Baruna and Goda. 

The only reference by the old writers regarding its medicinal proper- 
ties is its use for external application for pains in the chest. Vau- 
ghin (1921) found that the aboriginal tribes of certain parts of Bihar 
were well acquainted with this plant, and used it in the treatment of 
malarial fever and also of blackwater fever. They prepare an infusion 
of the leaves, of the root-bark or young stems and take if internally 
several times a day with much benefit. Preference is given to the 
darkncoloured-root plant over the pale-coloured variety. 

Vaughan (1921) tried this drug in a series of cases in both these 
diseases and reported that it gave very satisfactory results. Chopra, 
Knowles and others (1924) carefully tested the drug and found it has no 
effect whatever in malaria. 

PeiJanum barmala. Two alkaloids named harmaline and harmine 
occur in Hamtal or Peganum hannala, which grows in abundance in 
Northern India, possess pharmacological action very similar to 
quinine. In acute malaria the action, is not so pronounced as that of 
qnininei but harmine is said to have been successful in cases of relapsing 
malaria where quinine had failed. The writer has tried hetmaline in 
doses of 5 to 16 grains daily without any effect. 

Alstenla ssliolaHi* Alkaloida named ditamine and echUamine arc 
obtained from AlsleiHa scHohris, This plant grows all over India and 
is said to have strong anti-mslarial properties^ It has however been 
found ineffective. A. congdldnsU, A. macrophyka, and A* consMcia 
are rich in alkaloids and haya aU bsen tried. 
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Berberis ari»tata. Berheris aristata (Rasaut) which grows on the 
Nilgiris and in the Himalayas contain two alkaloids named oxycanthine 
and herberine. Both Alstonia and Berberis were largely used in India 
and the eastern colonies in the treatment of malarial fever and are said 
to have beneficial effects. Waldrop (1927) advocated berberine as a 
provocative in latent malaria and considered it a specific in spleno- 
megaly. The author tried berberine sulphate in doses of 3 to 4 grains 
2 to 3 times a day in the treatment of malaria without success. 

Other drugs that have been used in the treatment of ague in the 
indigenous system in India are C^sesalpinia bonducella, Calotropis 
gierantea, Hydrocotyl asiatica, Melia azadirachta, Soymida fehrifuga, 
Andrographis paniculata, Aconitum napellus and Picrorrhiza Hurooa but 
none of them appear to have any marked anliraalarial properties. 

Holarrhena antidysentrica. The bark is used in some part of India 
in the treatment of malaria. The author has tried the alkaloid isolated 
from the bark, without effect. 

Opium and narcotine. Opium is said to assist the action of quinine 
but there appears to be no foundation for this belief, though it un- 
doubtedly ameliorates the many disagreeable symptoms of this disease. 
Dr. Roberts (1895) pointed out that the alkaloid narcotine or 
anarcotine, which occurs in large quantities in Indian opium possibly 
has antimalarial properties. As early as 1857 Dr. Palmer treated over 
500 cases with narcotine in doses of 1 to 8 grams daily with apparently 
satisfactory results and for many years this alkaloid was used in the 
treatment of malaria. Chopra and Mukherji (1930) tried the drug in a 
series of cases of all forms of malaria, in the Carmichael Hospital for 
Tropical Diseases, doses ranging from 6 to 12 grains daily and came to 
the conclusion that this alkaloid has no antimalarial properties whatso- 
ever. Opium addicts taking such large doses of opium as 20 to 30 grains 
daily get attacks of malarial fever. 

A number of proprietary remedies have been recommended for the 
treatment of malaria. 

Smalarina, Six to 8 tablets daily for a month have been tried but are 
not effective. The drug is liable to produce nausea, vomiting and 
diarrhcea. 

Peracrlna 303« According to some, the pills consist of a mass of 
yeast and a little starch stained with a yellow dye. According to others 
it is a coqibination of albumin with 10 per cent, trypafiavin. A course of 
treatment lasts for 3 months, the maximum dose being 12 pills per day. 
The drug is expensive and is not effective against an attack nor does it 
prevent relapses. This substance has been largely used in the treat- 
ment of malaria in Russia. It Is liable to produce colic, diarrhoea and 
loss of appetite. 
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Plaadlsmol is a yellow liquid with a disagreeable smell and a taste 
both acid and sweet. It comes from the Argentine and contains extracts 
of Senecio saliginus, Loeselia eoednea and Colliandra grandiflora. It 
has no therapeutic value in malaria. 

Chtnlnphyltn. Tt is quinine salt of mosithexamin phosphoric acid 
containing 58 per cent, of quinine base; it is said to be as valuable 
against malaria as quinine. 

Elevasan Albert 182 is another one of these remedies. 

Urotroplne. Malarial coma has been treated with 3.0 c.cm. of a 40 
per cent, solution of urotropine intravenously. It is suggested that 
formaldehyde derivatives hinder adherence of damaged erythrocytes to 
the wall of the blood vessels and this restores circulation in the blocked 
vessels. 

Fourneau 664 is a compound allied to plasmoquin. It is given intra- 
muscularly and is efEective against benign tertian malaria. Doses of 0.04 
gm. daily are ineffective and 0.1 gm. is dangerous. The drug is not 
satisfactory. 

Fourneau 712 is a yellow powder soluble in water. It is very active 
against P. vivax, 0.04 gm. daily clearing up the parasites from the 
peripheral blood. It has no action on the malignant tertian parasites 

H 110 and R. 123 are quinoline preparations. These drugs can be 
given by the mouth subcutaneously or intramuscularly. They are still 
in the experimental stage. 
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PRESENT POSITION OF ANTIMALARIAL 
DRUG THERAPY 

The present views regarding the treatment of malaria can 
be stated by giving the following extract from the Third 
General Report of the Malaria Commission of the League of 
Nations (1933). 

Treatment o( the attack. It has already t)een indicated that, in an 
endeavour to treat an attack of malaria successfully, or to assess the 
relative efficacy of different systems of treatment, various conditions 
which influence the therapeutic action of antimalarial remedies must be 
taken into consideration. Among the most important are : — 

(1) The species of parasite concerned; (2) the particular geographi- 
cal race or strain of the parasite; (3) the dose of infection; (4) the 
stage of the disease— whether it is a primary attack or a relapse; (S) 
the degree of natural or acquired resistance to malaria possessed by 
the patient. 

Without entering into detail, it may not l)e out of place to indicate 
what recent additions to kno\^ ledge on these subjects are of importance 
from the point of view of treatment. 

(1) The desirability of investigating separately the therapeutic effect 
of antimalarial remedies on eacli of the different species of the parasite 
is everywhere recognised, and modern practice endeavours, as fat as 
possible, to supply the results in practice. From the point of view of 
economy in the consumption of quinine, the importance of prescribing 
a plan applicable to all has become greater since the discovery of 
P. ovale. As a general rule, this parasite is so ‘benign* that only one 
or two small doses of quinine suffice to cure the attack. 

(2) About the variations in clinical virulence of different geographical 
races of the same species of parasite, it may be recalled that, as long 
ago as 1900^ Grass! recognised two distinct clinical varieties of Italian 
malignant tertian fever, and named one of them mitis, which means 
mild, to other inmitis, which means severe. Since then, many observers 
have noted remarkable differences between the malignity of malaria 
caused by P. falciparum in different parts of the world* From one part 
of British India it has been reported that P. falciparum in its schizogony 
cycle is the most amenable of the three species to quinine therapy, 
while from another part quite the contrary opiniem has hem tecorded* 
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In recent years, a study of this subject in cases of human malaria 
intentionally infected with known strains of P. falciparum from different 
countries has yielded interesting results. It has been found for example, 
that, to control the primary attack of malignant tertian malaria 
infected with a Rome strain of P. falciparum, it required eight 
time** 4s much quinine as was required to control cases infected under 
precisely the same conditions with an Indian strain. Again, it has been 
found in the Netherlands that various geographical races of P. vivax 
react differently to the same remedy. These and other results afford a 
reasonable explanation of contradictory observations on the therapeutic 
efficacy of the same plan of treatment conducted in different countries, 
and indicate the importance of local therapeutic investigation. Field 
workers and hospital physiefans in all malarious parts of the world 
should endeavour as soon as possible to add to existing information the 
clinical virulence and amenability to quinine of the particular strains of 
P. falciparum, and of other species prevalent in the countries where 
they work. 

(3) What influence the dose of infection may have in relation to 
the therapeutics of malaria is a problem about which little information 
is as yet available. In general, it is believed that primal y attacks of 
malaria caused by the bites of many mosquitoes are more difficult to 
control by quinine than are primary attacks caused by the bite of only 
one or two insects. In this connection, an important result of experi- 
mental work is that it has been found possible, bv causing many mos- 
quitoes infected with P. ovale to bite the same person repeatedly over 
a period of several days, to produce even with this very benign parasite 
a severe clinical and parasitological attack, for which specific treatment 
must be promptly given. 

(4) and (5). For selecting the best treatment in a case of malaria, 

nothing is more important than a knowledge of the stage of the disease. 
Quinine has no appreciable effect when given daring the incubation 
period, and it has little effect when given on the first or even on the 
second day of the 'initial fever*. It is much more effective after the 
patient has had several paroxysms of fever than at an earlier stage, 
and its effect is greatest when the fever and parasites are beginning to 
decline as a result of the natural defensive mechanism which normal 
ttuman beings possess. A relapse is always more amenable to quinine 
thff];i primary attack. The reason why a cure is more easily taught 
about by quinine in the later than in the earlier stages is that persons 
who pasi safely through a few paroxysms quickly acquire a defensive 
prope*^, whith oounteracts to a great extent the harmful effects of the 
parasite. The practice of malaria^therapy has thrown a good deal of 
light m fbla subject by showing that persons who have passed through 
ten severe parosyems of benign tertain mslaria without receiv- 

qujnihe have already acquired such a high degtee of natural 
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defensive power that a few small doses of quinine suffice for the tem- 
porary cure of the attack. Treatment should aim at assisting malaria 
patients to acquire as much as possible of this defensive power (some- 
times called ‘tolerance,’ ‘immunity’ or ‘premunition’). With tbia 
object, an endeavour should be made to ascertain precisely the stage 
of the patient’s disease, and to prescribe the doses of quinine which are 
just sufficient to be effective in that particular stage, without at the 
same time interfering with the patient’s defensive mechanism. To give 
large doses of quinine indiscriminately to all cases of malaria is a grave 
error. The selection of the correct dosage for particular stages of 
malarial attacks, with due attention also to the species of parasite con- 
cerned and the virulence of the local strain, is an important item in 
the modem method of treating malaria. It will be mentioned again 
when describing general rules for treatment by quinine. All we wish 
to do here is to correct the common view that the earlier one begins 
specific treatment, the more successful will be the results. Except in 
very severe cases, in which the patient is almost overwhelmed by the 
parasitic invasion, and is therefore unable to acquire any defensive 
power against it, the truth is just the reverse. The same remark applies 
to relapses. It is a common belief that relapses are difficult to cure 
because they are late manifestations occurring in persons who have not 
been treated early in their primary attack, or who have been insuffi- 
ciently treated with quinine in that attack. The truth is tliat relapses 
are always much more easily controlled than the primary attacks, 
because the patient already possesses some acquired defensive power. 
Indeed, as was pointed out long ago by Koch, Marchiafava and others, 
the risk of pernicious symptoms in malignant tertian fever is greatest 
in the primary attack and early recrudescences, because any person who 
has recovered from that stage of the disease has acquired sufficient defen- 
sive power (‘tolerance’ or ‘premunition’) to protect him, when he 
gets a relapse, against those disastrous occurrences. 

General rules for treatment of the attack. Before dealing with the 
specific drug therapy of malaria, it is desirable to mention briefly some 
general rules to which attention must always be given if success in 
treating attacks of the disease is to be obtained. It is to be understood^ 
however, that no attempts will be made to deal with this subject com- 
pletely, or to indicate the treatment of complications such as heart- 
failure, delirium, very low blood-pressure. 

The Commission wishes jto emphasize the importance of insisting 
that persons who are liable to suffer from malarial attacks should go 
to bed as soon as they feel that an attack may be impending. In many 
cases there are premonitory signs, and it often happens that patients 
who go to bed with the onset of these signs, and take m 
purgative, followed by a therapeutic dose of quinine, can ward off the 
attack m: escape lightly. The endearour should be to get the patient 
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comfortably to bed. and in a condition which favours perspiration before 
the actual paroxysm of shivering begins. In most cases, it is sufficient 
for the patient to get under blankets with hot-water bottles, and to take 
£rst a full dose of a simple diaphoretic mixture, and then a cup of hot 
broth or tea. 

Having made the patient as comfortable as possible, the condition 
of the stomach and bowels requires attention. Patients suffering 
from malaria are almost invariably constipated, and this condition must 
l>e corrected as early as possible if quinine is to produce its maximum 
effect. It will have t(» he decided whether it is practicable in the parti- 
cular case to begin with clearing out the lower bowel by an effective 
enema; if this can be done, the patient will afterwards be much more 
comfortable, and less likely to suffer from nausea and vomiting. A 
drug should next be given which will act upon the liver, and will induce 
a free flow of bile, which is a go<Kl solvent of quinine. It must be 
followed within a few hours by a saline draught, and a dose of natural 
ajterieut water should be repeated each morning throughout the attack. 

Next, attention should be given to the exact diagnosis of the type 
of malaria and the particular stage of the disease , with a view to decid- 
ing ^\ith what specific antimalarial remedy and in what doses, treatment 
will be begun. This subject (specific drug therapy) will be considered 
in a later paragraph. 

Lastly, in addition to specific treatment, attention should be given 
to an endeavour to allay particular symptoms. Of the numerous drugs 
which have been tried for obviating cinchonism, it is said that caffeine 
given hypodermically or intravenously shortly before the administration 
of quinine, is the most effective. To relieve headache, phenacetin and 
similar drugs are often given, but they should he used with caution on 
account of their depressing effect on the heart. Headache is often 
greatly relieved when the bowels have been cleared by an ctienia. For 
natt< 9 Ua, a full dose of bicarbonate of soda taken in. hot water and re- 
peated at intervals is sometimes useful. In all cases with severe 
vomiting, and in all cases in which there are signs of cerebral or other 
dangerous complications, a dose of the specific remedy should be given 
intravenously. Quinine bihydrochloride 0.6 gm. dissoved in 5 c.cm. of 
physiological salt solution is a suitable dose for intravenous medication. 
ITutil it has taken effect the patient should be given ice to suck. 

General mtitageinent. During the hot stage, the temperature and 
general condition of the patient must be carefully watched; but know- 
ing that in all probability the high temperature will not last long, it 
is leas neeasaary to lake very active measures to reduce it than in the 
cbntjhnMi Beyers* Tiemperatutes of 104.5* or 105* F. (40.6* or 40.6* C.) 
ant) efMmon in benign tertian malaria, and need occasion no alarm, but 
a blsndency to rise higher than this should be Counteracted by tepid or 
noib^'apongbig. If possible, however, we ahouW ^ nothing which may 
the onset of the sweating atage^ in which the patient gets almost 
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immediate relief. Shortly after the onset of this stage, the patient’s 
wet clothing should be changed, and he may be given a stimulating 
drink. Usually, he will go to sleep for an hour or two, and wake in a 
bath of perspiration and very weak, but feeling that, at any rate for 
the time, his illness is over. When the hoi) stage lasts a long time, 
and there is distressing headache or restlessness, a hypodermic injection 
of morphia is the best treatment. While there is fever, the patient 
should drink as much fluid as possible (preferably soda-water, barley* 
water, and otlier alkaline drinks), and in all cases the urine should) be 
examined frequently for albumin, blood and haemoglobin. Albuminuria 
is often only temporary, but if casts are present in the centrifugalized 
deposit, it must be regarded as a serious complication requiring care- 
ful dietetic, nursing and medicinal treatment. 

Lastly, among these general rules the Commission desires to make 
the following remarks about the administration of the specific remedies ! — 

(1) The manner in which quinine acts in bringing about a dis- 
ax>pearaiice of fever and parasites is not known, and this seems to be 
true also for the new sjmthetic remedies. But there is a general con- 
sensus of opinion tliat, to obtain the optimum action of specific anti* 
malarial remedies, the co-operation of the host^s defensive mechanism 
is necessary, and that this mechanism may be greatly impaired— or, 
indeed, may be suppressed entirely — by giving the specific drui>8 in too 
large doses or daring too long a period. As regards quinine, it has 
been proved that large doses are not more effective than moderate doses. 
On these grounds the Commission considers that large doses of quinine 
(and presumably of the new sviithetic remedies) should be avoided, and 
that courses of treatment with curative doses should not exceed seven 
days and that treatment for five days will often suflice. 

The Commission also wishes to say that, although it recommends 
that quinine should be administered intravenously in acute cases^ with 
dangerous symptoms, it strongly disapproves the practice of treating 
ordinary cases of malaria by intravenous or intramuscular injections of 
quinine, 

(2) It thinks, aLso, that, after the clinical cure of a primary attack 
(which means, as a general rule, after curative doses have been adminis- 
tered for five to seven days), it is best to cease giving the specific 
drug for a time, in order that the secondary effects of the drug on the 
httmen body may entirely pass off, A person whose primary attack 
has been cured by a course of five or seven days' treatment with thera- 
peutic doses of a specific remedy will certainly remain free from a 
recrudescence for at least a week, and no advantage whatever is derived 
from contUiuittg to give the specific drug during that fever-free and 
parasite-ffree period. Neither treatment with quinine nor witti any of 
the new synthetic drugs, however intensive the treatment may be, is a 
therapla mngna steHUsms^ and the same effect in presenting xeemdes** 
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cences and relapses is obtained when an interval of a week or ten days 
is allowed to elapse between the end of the curative course and the 
beginning of the prophylactic course, as is obtained when the specific 
drug is administered continuously during that period. 

(3) The Commission is of opinion that it is seldom or never in 
the best interests of patients to endeavour to combine a plan of treat- 
ment designed for the prevention of relapses with a plan having for its 
object the rapid clinical cure of an acute attack. In particular, they 
wish to suggest that caution should be exercised in adopting the prac- 
tice of combining plasmoquine with quinine or with atebrin in the 
treatment of acute primary attacks. Plasmoquine in non-toxic doses is 
not considered to have an ef^ective action on the asexual (fever-produc- 
ing) stages of the malaria parasite (particularly P. falcipofum) , and the 
Commission suggests that, until more is known of its toxicity to pati- 
ents who are suffering from high fever, and who are liable to have 
cerebral or cardiac complications, its administration should be deferred 
until the primary attack has been overcome. 

Specific drug therapy. In addition to quinitie and other prepara- 
tions of cinchona bark, two synthetic preparations — ^namely, plasmo- 
quine and atebrin (formerly named erion)‘-must now be classed as 
specific antimalarial remedies, which are being extensively used in many 
parts of the world. They are not to be regarded as substitutes 
for quinine, but as additional weapons for use in particular circumstances 
and for special purposes. What has to be understood and to be applied 
in practice is that each of the three specific drugs — quinine, plasmoquine 
and atebrin — ^has its own particular action on the malaria parasite in 
one or other phase of its life-cycle in the human host, and that what 
the physician should aim at is to select the correct drug and the 
optimum dosage for the particular puxpose which he has in view. The 
particular purpose to be dealt with in this section is treatment of the 
malarial attack. 

In considering this subject, it is important, in the first place, not 
'to bring confusion into the problem by assuming that the physician 
who sets out to cure an attack of malaria must at the same time occupy 
himself with the task of preventing relapses. The two purposes (cure 
of the primary attack and prevention of relapses) ore so entirely difierent 
tibat* in the opinion of the Commission, it is incorrect to endeavour to 
accomplish them both at the same time. The first object to be acsoom* 
plished is to cure the attack from which the patient is suffering; when 
that ha# been done, attention can be given to the problem of relapses. 
These ittnerks are made because, in the opinion of the Commission, it is 
not a good practice to treat attacks of malana in the acute stage with 
a combination of two of the specific drugs mentioned, in the hope that 
one of tbem will be eSeotlve in curing the attack, ^the other in prevent- 
ing t^psesi. Putticulifly nAHh tegsM to the growing practice of treat- 
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ing acute attacks with a combination of quinine and plasmoquin, the 
Commission's attention has been drawn to observations indicating that 
the toxic effects of plasmoquin seem to be enhanced by a condition of 
fever and anaemia. It is known that at least in malignant tertian fever 
plasmoquin is not effective against the asexual (fever*producing; stages 
of the parasite and it is suggested that the administration of this supple- 
mentary remedy should be deferred until the acute stage of the disease 
has been overcome. 

Taking up the position^ then, that the best practice in treating an 
acute attack is to employ only one specific drug, it has to be decided 
for the particular case concerned which of the three is to be preferred, 
and in what doses the selected drug is to be used. 

At the present time, this question can be answered categorically 
for only one type of malaria—'namely, malignant tertian fever caused by 
P. falciparum. There is a general consensus of opinion that, for treat- 
ing primary attacks of this type of malaria, atebrin is very much more 
effective than quinine or any other remedy hitherto known. The usual 
doses are three tablets (each containing 0.1 gm.) daily by the mouth 
for five or seven days. As the drug is relatively non-toxic, a dose of 
SIX tablets (0.6 gm.) can be given on the first day if desiied. In cases 
with severe vomiting or other complication which prevents oral adminis- 
tration, the drug can be given intravenously or intramuscularly in solu- 
tion. It dissolves readily in normal .saline. A suitable dose for 
intravenous administration is 0.8 gm. dissolved in 5 c.cm. normal 
saline. But the practice recommended by Professor Nocht and Pro- 
fessor Muhlens for treating severe cases is to begin with one or more 
intravenous injections of quinine, followed on the next and' subsequent 
days by oral administration of atebrin. The opinion that atebrin is 
superior to quinine for the cure of primary attacks of malignant tertain 
malaria rests upon a large number of reports relating to natural cases 
treated in hospitals in the field, and also upon carefully controlled the- 
rapeutic experiments made in circumstances in which all the conditions 
were known. 

It is to be understood, of course, that, in expressing the opinion 
that atebrin is the best of available antimalarial remedies for treating 
primary attacks of malignant tertain malaria, the Commission does 
not imply that good results cannot be obtained with quinine. In some 
parts of the world, the common strain of P. falciparum is of such low 
virulence that even small doses df quinine suffice for its cure. For 
example, as regards the strain which is common in one part of India, 
Knowles and his co-workers have said : falciparum in its schizogonj^ 

cycle is admittedly the most amenable of the three species of malaria 
parasite to quinine therapy,” Experimental studies of cases infected 
intentionally with a strain from the area to which those observers re- 
ferred have shown that, on an average, of the amounts of qiainine used 
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in twenty cases, only 3 gm. of quinine given by the month, and spread 
over a few days, were required to cure the primary attacks and to 
prevent, in 25 per cent, of the cases, any subseciuent relapse. A 
strain which is equally non-virulent appears to exist in some localities in 
West Africa. On the other hand, there are parts of India and Africa, 
as 'well as of Italy and other countries, where quinine is relatively 
quite ineffective against the local strain. It is in these localities parti- 
cularly that the use of atebnn, is desirable. 

The answer to the question, 'Which is the best drug to select for 
treating primary attacks of benign tertain fever?* cannot at present 
be stated so definitely. In many countries, the prevalent local strain 
of P, vivax causes a relatively ‘benign* primary attack with a tendency 
towards recovery, whether it is treated uith specific drugs or not. 
Many statistical records of the percentage of cases of benign tertian 
malaria which in particular countries recover without specific treat- 
ment are available in the literature; Osier’s estimate of 20 per cent, 
is often quoted. That different strains of the parasite are more or less 
susceptible to the action of specific remedies must now be regarded 
as having been established, and the knowledge makes it very difficult 
to compare the records of different obseivers satisfactorily. Probably 
the most virulent strain which is being worked with experimentally 
in the practice of malaria-therapy in Europe at present is the Mada- 
gascar strain used in mental hospitals in England since 1925, and also 
now being used in the Netherlands, Italy, Germany and Malta, Persons 
infected with this strain have to be kept under constant medical atten- 
tion during the course, and must almost invariably be treated with a 
specific remedy when it is considered that they have passed through 
a sufficient number of febrile paroxysms. In hospitals where there 
is insufficieut watchfulness and attention to the blood condition, the 
fatality due to this strain of benign tertian malaria is not less than 
10 to 14 per cent. The comparative value of quinine bihydrochloride, 
atebrin and plasmcK]uin for treatment of primary attacks of 
benign tertian malaria caused by this strain has been examined by 
the method called ‘abortion of the attack*. As between the therapeutic 
^6ect of quinine bihydrochloride and of atetarin when given 
at the same stage of the primary attack, not much differ* 
enoe can be observed. A single dose of atebrin (0.6 gm.) 
giVan between the seventh and tenth day of the attack will 
catise all the pajpa^ites to disappear, and the fever to cease within less 
than thfrty<aix hottrs, but a single dose of 0.6 gm. quinine bibydro* 
ehloride will proctoob the same good result. A more precise comparison 
of theit iridative e^acy could be made by using Very small doses ; but, as 
it is ^dtm or never the practice of physicians to use small doses of 
^nliline for therapeutic purposes, the results would have little practical 
vplue* It appears from trials afebrhi and of ^inine for the purpose 
prophyla^S'^ that ht a dose of 6.1 gm« of atSbdii has 
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more effect in benign tertian malaria than a dose of 0.5 gm. of quinine, 
but therapeutic practice differs from prophylactic practice in that in the 
former it is a custom to use larger doses than are, believed on 
scientific grounds to be sufficient. And when one uses a drug in doses 
larger than are necessay to effect the purpose desired, small differences 
between the compartive effect of different antimalarial remedies are 
not apparent. It has been shown definitely, for example, by compara- 
tive therapeutic tests under experimental conditions, that, in benign 
tertian malaria, no better effect can be detected when a dose of 2 gm. 
quinine (30 grains) is administered than when the dose is only 1.2 gm. 
(20 grains). For the same reason if, in comparing the therapeutic 
efficacy of quinetum with the therapeutic efficacy of quinine, one were 
to use daily doses of 80 grains (2 gm.) one would arrive at the con- 
clusion that the therapeutic effect of either of those mixtures of al- 
kaloids is equal to that of quinine. But by using minimum instead 
of maximum doses, it would be found that that conclusion is wrons*. 
Apparent equality of action in tests with large doses results from the 
fact that the dose of mixed alkaloids although it does not contain 30 
grains (2 gm.) of quinine, contains this alkaloid in sufficient quantity 
to produce the same therapeutic effect as is observed to result from its 
administration in that dose. 

On these considerations the Commission does not consider that^ 
for the treatment of primary attacks of benign tertian malaria, pre- 
ference should be given to atebrin rather than to quinine. In the doses 
usually recommended, both are invariably efiicacious. Bach has some 
disadvantages, but they are trivial in comparison with their merits 
as antimalarial remedies. If it is desired to compare the relative cost 
of the two drugs for treatment of primary attacks of benign tertian 
malaria, the comparison should be between the cost of treatment com- 
prising 1 gm., or at most 1.2 gm. (20 grains), of quinine bihydro- 
chloride or quinine hydrochloride in tablets daily for five days and 
0.3 gm. atebrin in tablets daily for five days. Using quinine, it is 
seldom necessary in benign tertian malaria to prolong the period of 
treatment of the primary attack beyond five days. For this reason 
the comparison should be with atebrin treatment for the same period. 

So far as is known at present, the answer to the question “which 
of the specific drugs is best for the treatment of primary attacks of 
quartan malaria ?“ is much the same as that regarding benign tertian 
malaria-^namely, that, because either of the remedies, quinine and 
atebrin are almost always effective, the choice between them must 
be decided on other considerations than those of immediate therapeutic 
efficacy for the clinical cure of the primary attack. A few cases of 
quartan malaria are surprisingly resistant to quinine, and it may 6^ 
found that a few are resistant to atebrin. When one drhg fails^ the 
other should be tried* 

40 * 
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In consideration of what has just been said, the Commission 
desires to suggest that the principal fact which should be kept in 
mind and applied in the practice of treating primary' attacks of 
malaria is that two specific remedies instead of only one are now 
available. Neither of them complies with the requirements of a fhe- 
rapia magna sterilisms, and it would not be wise in the Commission*s 
opinion, to decide that, for general routine use, one of them should 
be preferred to the other. The great advantage of possessing two cura- 
tive drugs is that, in cases which seem to be resistant to treatment 
with one, trial of the other can be made. This, of course, 
is what should be done in practice. Everyone with experience of 
malaria in the tropics lias encountered exceptional cases even of benign 
tertian or of quartan fever in which parasites can be found in the 
blood longer than five days after beginning a curative course of quinine, 
which usually results in causing all parasites to disappear by the 
second or third day. Such cases are those in which trial of the other 
specific might give a better result. The rever^se is equally true. In 
a recent unpublished paper, Green working in l^alaya, reports that, 
as yet he is not able to come to a final decision on the comparative 
efficacy of quinine and atebrin for the treatment of primary attacks of 
malignant tertian malaria. In one series of cases suffering from attacks 
caused by this type of malaria, ring forms of the parasite persisted in 
quinine treated cases for, on an average 2.$ days, and in atebrin treated 
cases 3.5 days. In a later series, ring forms persisted, on an average, 
in quinine treated cases 3.1 days and in atebrin treated cases also 3.1 
days but it was said that in this series, the degree of infection in the 
atebrin treated cases was on the whole, lighter than in the quinine 
treated cases. 

The use of plasmoquine in primary attacks. Nothing has been 
said as yet about the use of plasmoquine instead of quinine or 
atebrin for the clinical cure of primary attacks. Eor several years 
after its introduction plasmoquine was tried extensively for that purpose 
in doses of from 0.06 to 0.1 gm. or more daily for five days, and in 
some trials for much longer. It was reported! in general that, in 
those doses, the therapeutic effect of plasmoquine for curing primary 
attacks of benign tertian and quartan fever was about equal to that 
of quinine, but that for curing primary attacks of malignant tertian 
fever it» effect was by no means so good. It was found, moreover, 
that toatic symptoms were the general rule when those doses were 
employed, and that it was frequently necessary to reduce them or to 
suspend the treatment for a time. In a thorough trial with doses not 
eatceedftig 0.06 to 0.08 gm. daily, which was conducted on natural and 
ImSueed malaria in Roumania in 1931, it was found necessary to suspend 
riia treatment in 60 per cent, of the cases chieffy cm account of cyanosis, 
^wCeesive fatigue, profttse perspiration and cardiac troubles accom- 
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panied by attacks of vertigo and fainting. In a trial in India, suspen- 
aion of treatment was necessary in twenty-two of twenty-nine cases, 
and it was found that some patients are more susceptible to the toxic 
effects of the drug than others; very strict medical examination of all 
patients at least once a day was considered to be necessary. Similar, 
and occasionally more serious, findings were reported from other coun- 
tries, and as a result, it became a general rule not to use the drug 
for therapeutic purposes in larger doses than 0.04 gm. per diem. A 
common practice at present is to use it in even smaller doses (0.02 gm.) 
in combination with quinine. In these small doses it has little or no 
curative action on the asexual (fever producing) stages of the malaria 
parasite, and for this reason its use in the acute stage of a primary 
attack is difficult to justify. It was thought at first that a small dose 
given daily in the acute stage might prevent the development of the 
sexual forms of the parasite, which appear as a rule about the seventh 
day of the primary attack; but it has been found that the onset of 
crescents in the peripheral blood is not prevented or retarded even 
by larger doses of plasmoquin than it is customary now to give. 
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SECTION IV 


REMEDIES USED AGAINST SPIRAL ORGANISMS 

The spiral organisms commonly met with in man can be 
grouped under the following heads: — 

(1) Spirilliun. This organism has got a rigid structure and 
the coils are preformed with terminal flagellum at each end. 

(2) Spirochseta, This has a flexible structure and the 
coils are not preformed. The presence of flagella at the ends 
is doubtful. 

(3) Trepoaema. Here the coils are very small, smooth and 
uniform with finely pointed ends. 

(4) Leptospira. The primary coils in this organism are 
closely set and minute. It looks like a brilliantly refractile 
swimming bit of rope. The secondary coils are loose and open 
and with a tendency to loop at l)oth ends. 

The name spirocluete is employed as a general term for certain 
spiral organisms which have flexible bodies. The structure, morphology 
and nomenclature of these organisms are not definitely known. 
Schaudinn (1904) considered them to belong to the protozoal group. 
The work of Minchin and Woodcock (1911) and of the brothers Sergeflt 
(1907) has refuted the original hypothesis of Schaudinn. Dobell has 
grouped the spirochsetes among the bacteria. A.s the position with 
regard to their classification Is far from clear, the spirochsetes will 
be considered in a separate section altogether. 

The pathogenic spiral organisms of man may be clss a i fie d as 
follows 

1. The bldod^nhabiting spirochates, viz., those of the relapsing 
fevers, and Spirillum minus, the parasite of rat-bite fever. 

2. The Leptospira group including the parasites of Weil’s disease, 
and Japanese seven-day fever. 

8. The Treponema group including the spirochsetes of si'philis and 
yaws. I 

4. Vincent's spirochate, which together with the fusiform bacillus 
is responsible for Vincent’s infection. * 

The Relapsing fever spfrochietes. The spirochsete of relapsing fever 
was first described by Obermeier (1878) and was named SPtrocheeta 
Ohermekrt, Since then a large number of different species of the relaps- 
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ing fever spirochaetes, e,g,, S, recurrentis, 5. duttoni, 5. carteri, have 
been described by workers in different parts of the world. It is very 
doubtful) however, whether these so-called species represent anything 
more than local races of one and the same spirocheete. Many distin- 
guished workers have shown that it is impossible to distinguish the 
various strains from their morphological characteristics. It is better, 
therefore, to conclude that there is but one species of relapsing fever 
spirochaete, Spirochasta recurrentis. The organism, when observed alive 
under dark ground illumination, shows the axis of its spiral nearly 
always straight and its coils uniform. When an infection is abating 
as the result of the development of antibodies in the blood, various 
coiled and clumped organisms may be found. In stained films, the 
spirochaetes show a very irregular appearance with widely open coils,, 
twists, and every possible variation in type. 

spirillum minus, the cause of rat-bite fever, is commonly met with 
in India. This organism is found in the blood of infected mice, rats 
or guinea-pigs during the first two weeks and then becomes distributed 
in the connective tissues of the lips, nose, and tongue. It has been 
found that about 3 per cent, of house rats are carriers of the disease. 

The Leptospira group. These organisms are characterised by the 
fact that the body consists of a spirally wound thread, the spirals 
being so fine that unless careful inspection is made they are over* 
looked. Under the dark-ground, the leptospira look like brilliantly 
refractile swimming pieces of rope. The two diseases due to leptospira 
infection in man are: — (1) Weil's disease due to L. icterohcemorrhagica, 
(2) Japanese seven-day fever due to L. hehedomadis. 

Treponema pallidum. The spirochsete of syphilis has essentially 
the same structure as the relapsing fever spirochsetes, from which it 
differs only in being smaller and in having a larger number of coils 
for a given length. These are essentially parasites of the tissues and 
of the lymphatic system and include the following species ; — (a) Tfepo» 
nema pallidum, the spirochsete of syphilis, (b) Treponema pertenue, 
the spirochsete of yaws, and (c) Treponema cuniculi, a spirochsete 
of the rabbit. 

The discovery of the spirochaeticidal power of arsenic and 
its derivatives marks the dawn of a new era in chemotherapy- 
The researches of Ehrlich and many other renowned workers 
that followed him were directed primarily to fight the organism 
of ssrphilis, i.e., Spirochceta pollida. The success attained in 
this direction has practically solved the problem of spirochsetaT 
infection^ in all its protean manifestations. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


ARSENIC AND ITS DERIVATIVES 

Arsenic is very widely distributed in nature. Some of 
the less active preparations of arsenic such as the sulphides, 
realgar (AsgSa) and orpiment (As 2 Ss) have been known in 
therapeutics since the beginning of the Christian era, but 
arsenic compounds were only brought into special prominence 
very much later when Geber in the Middle Ages prepared 
the active oxide, commonly called white arsenic (AsaO*). Ah 
though arsenic was first used in medicine in England in the 
early part of the 17th century, its authentic history does not 
begin till Sir Thomas Fowler introduced Fowler’s solutioh in 
1786. Its employment in the treatment of protozoal diseases 
was first suggested by the famous explorer. Dr. Livingston as 
he recommended its use in the disease caused by the tsetse ily 
in animals. 

Arsenic has been largely employed in art and commerce 
and on account of its ready accessibility it has been used for 
suicidal and homicidal poisoning. It was also used for spraying 
vines and other plants to protect them from attacks of insects 
and pests ; but this had! to be given up owing to its appearance 
in the wines produced from the plants so treated. 

PHARMACOLOGICAL ACTION 

Arsenic is toxic to all animals which possess a central nervous system 
and to most of the higher plants, but not to all lower organisms. Its 
antiseptic action is feeble and it is not classified as a protoplasmic 
poison. In 1 in 80,000 parts of water arsenic hinders the development 
of and eventually kills the algae and the seeds of higher plants; moulds 
grow abundantly in 1 per cent, solution of potassium arsenite; alcoholic 
fermentation proceeds in the presence of arsenic although somewhat 
retarded at first. Arsenious acid is only one-tenth as strong on antiU 
septic as perchloride of mercury. Compounds of arsenic have no effect 
on the activities of such ferments as pepsin. Some of the pathogenic 
protozoa, e.g,, trypanosomes, show a most extraturdinary SnsceptiUlity 
to arsenic and are destroyed in 1 in 200,000 dilution in Cto Mood, while 
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free-living protozoa may survive in 1 in 5,000 solution. Malarial parasites 
are markedly resistant to the action of arsenic. 

Local action. Arsenicals do not coagulate proteins nor change them 
in any way and, therefore, they produce very little irritation of raw sur- 
faces and mucous membranes, but the cells die slowly after prolonged 
contact with them. They are for this rea&on used for destruction of ex- 
posed dental nerves and epithelial growths of the skin. When applied 
to mucous membranes and denuded surfaces, they produce much pain 
and deep destruction of the tissues. Arsenical dermatitis occurs among 
workers who handle it. 

The unbroken skin is not affected by arsenic unless it is repeatedly 
applied or allowed to remain in contact with it for some time, 
when it may produce pustules or vesicles. In man, arsenic has a bene- 
ficial efiect on the nutritirm of the skin; the subcutaneous fat is 
increased and the complexion is improved; it renders the coat of 
domestic animals such as the horse thicker and more glossy. In veterin- 
ary medicine it is commonly used for this purpose and solutions of 
arsenic are used as ‘dip’ to rid animals of ticks, etc Large doses cause 
eruptions and keratosis, but this is not due to vaso-dilator effects nor is 
there evidence of any action on the nerves. Arsenic compounds un- 
doubtedly, during their excretion, have a marked action on the intes- 
tinal epithelium and it is probable that they also exert a specific action 
on the epithelial cells of the skin. The arsenicals also produce a 
brown colouration of the skin of the face and other parts which is known 
as ‘melanosis’. This is not due to the deposition of an arsenic com- 
pound, but of some organic product in the deeper layers of the corium. 

Alimentary canal. Small doses such as one-sixtieth to one-fiftieth 
of a grain of the oxide are said to increase the appetite and old diges- 
tion; larger doses irritate the whole of the gastro-intestinal tract pro- 
dacing swelling and congestion of the mucous membrane. The mucous 
membrane of the stomach is generally red and swollen and often con- 
tains hsemorrhagic patches. One-fourth to half a grain produces gastric 
paih, nausea, vomiting and diarrhoea; after two or three grains the 
alimentary symptoms are much more intensified. Capillary paralysis 
is produced causing much exudation into the connective tissue; the 
epithelium is at first raised and can be easily rubbed off; then it is 
cast ofi as shreds or false membrane. The epithelium may also show 
chiudy swelling and fatty infiltration, and in some cases these ate the 
only lesions present. The exudation poured into the lumen of the gut 
causes dissension, increased peristalsis and profuse rice water stools; 
collapse and death may follow. These symptoms occur whether arsenic 
is given by the mouth or subcutaneously, though slightly larger doses 
are reqnir^ by the latter route. The action on the alimentary canal is 
not of a oorrosiye nature but is a specific ef^ect an4 there is a definite 

mm 
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Circulation. Very small doses have no effect on the isolated frog’s 
heart, large doses depress it; the amplitude is at first increased but 
soon it is diminished; the rate may be slowed or quickened or become 
arrhythmic, the heart stopping in diastole ; the effect seems to be 
a direct one on the cardiac muscle. The mammalian heart is little affec- 
ted but large doses intravenou&ly produce a fall of blood pressure due to* 
paralysis and dilatation of the capillaries. This action on the capillary 
endothelium is direct as adrenalin and nicotine continue to raise the 
blood pressure after arsenic. Arsenic is thus termed a capillary poison 
The vessels of the splanchnic area seem to be more susceptible to the ac- 
tion of arsenic than those of the rest of the body. Their dilatation leads- 
to congestion of the bowels, fall of blood pressure and collapse It has 
been experimentally shown that the capillaries are injured and become 
more permeable after arsenic poisoning. Intravenous injections of 
large quantities of saline cause oedema in animals to whom toxic doses 
of arsenic compounds have been given, while no such effects are pro- 
duced in normal animals. 

In therapeutic doses in man, little direct effect is produced. If con- 
tinued for a long time, failure of the heart’s action occurs as manifested 
by a^dema of the feet, diminution in the quantity of urine and feeble, 
low-tension pulse. Degenerative changes in the heart muscle resembl- 
ing those occurring in phosphorus poisoning have been shown to occur. 
The pronounced and persistent fall of blood pressure is partly due to 
cardiac failure and vasomotor depression, but chiefly to paralysis of 
capillaries. The flow of lymph in the thoracic duct is said to be 
increased by arsenic. 

Blood. It is on the blood-forming organs that arsenic is believed 
to produce its most beneficial effects. The action is still obscure 
though it is largely prescribed in anaemia. Arsenic probably 
produces increased vascularity and stimulates the bone-marrow to- 
increased formation of erythrocytes and haemoglobin when anaemia 
exists. In pernicious anaemia it is said to increase the number of 
young newly formed red cells. With ordinary therapeutic doses how- 
ever, no changes either in the erythrocj^tes or the haemoglobin content 
have been observed in normal individuals nor in those suffering from 
chlorosis. Intravenous injections of organic arsenic als have no 
influence on the total or differential leucocyte count unless iontdc reac- 
tions occur. A slight increase may occur sometimes a few hours 
after injection but at the end of 24 hours the count is again normal. 
In larger doses there is extensive degeneration of the cells of the botie- 
marrow and aneemia is produced. 

It has been shown that in shed blood, small quantities of atsenitea 
protect the red cells from various hsemolytic agents, and this may part- 
ly ex;p]ain its benefleial action in diseases lihe pernicious aneemia. 
Bxperiments show that the presence of sodium afsenite in a coticentra* 
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tion of 1 in 20|000 stops the haemolytic action of distilled water or other 
toxins on washed red blood corpusclesj in vitTO, In therapeutic doses 
arsenicals have no efiect on the coagulability of the blood. 

Respiration. Small amounts have a distinct stimulating effect on 
the respiratory centre; large amounts depress it. In arsenic poisoning 
in man the respiiation is not affected until very late, but ceases before 
the heart, probably on account of the exhaustion of the centre from low 
blood pressure. Small doses are said to depress the peripheral termina- 
tions of the vagi in the lungs; hence it is used in asthma. 

Central nervous system. In the frog a descending paralysis is pro* 
duced, the animal first losing its spontaneous movements and then its re- 
flexes; the terminations of the motor nerves become affected later 
on. Ill the mammal, no certain indications of any such action are 
forthcoming as paralysis and coma can be explained by the 
gastro-intestinal effects and capillary changes. In chronic poisoning, 
peripheral neuritis and characteristic lesions in the nerve trunks occur 
in man and animals and in severe cases the spinal cord may be secon- 
darily involved. 

Metabolism. With small doses there is increased assimilation and 
decreased katabolism which give rise to improved digestion and increase 
in the body weight; metabolism of carbohydrates is slowed and fat 
is deposited. If large doses are given it causes increased breakdown 
of tissues as shown by augmented excretion of nitrogen, sulphates and 
phosphates in the urine. It is not clear whether this increase is due 
to urea or other constituents, but probably ammonia is increased. The 
glycogen in the tissues is decreased, lactic acid is markedly increased; 
the available alkali of the blood is reduced and the alkalinity of the 
tissues is diminished. There is destruction of blood cells causing anaemia 
and fatty changes in different organs. Small necrotic areas are found in 
the liver and jaundice may occur. These effects are attributed to dimi- 
nished oxidation of the tissues owing to the direct action of arsenic 
on the cytoplasm of the cells. The popular view is that the growth of 
young animals is stimulated by arsenic, but recent investigations have 
shown that this is not the case. 

The change in nitrogen metobolism is very small. Excessive doses 
lead to loss of weight, fatty degeneration of organs and destruction of 
blood cells. 

Fate in the body. Arsenic is absorbed readily even from 
the unbroken skin and mucous membranes. Poisoning nmy there* 
fore result from the external use of arsenical cosmetic preparations. 
After hypodermic injection of large doses, diarrhoea may start within 
an hour. 

Normal occnrrenco of arsenic in the body. It must be borne in 
mind that arsenic is a normal cemstituent of the human tissues, this was 
^ginaliy discovered by Qautier, (1099) and conflifmed by Bertrand 
(I99M) end others (192M). ArOenIc present in the tissues normally 
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plays no part in their functions « In man it occurs especially in the 
thyroid gland (0.16 mgni.), in the thymus’, brain, skin and hair; 
in the blood it has been estimated to be present to the extent of 0.3 mgm. 
per 100 c.cm. of a dried specimen. Arsenic to the extent of 0.3 mgm. 
has been found in 100 gm. of dried normal urine. It is found in milk 
after administration for medicinal purposes and through the milk it passes 
from the mothei# to the infant. Large amounts of arsenic are found in 
■the lungs in pneumonia and cardiac disease. The arsenic occurring in 
the tissues normally is introduced with foods such as milk, eggs, fish, 
vegetable, wines, and also in drinking-water. It was estimated, 
that in Parish every person receives about 7.66 mgm. annually. Accord- 
ing to the Royal Commission of 1903 the quantity of arsenic in the food 
should not exceed 1/100 gr. per pound. Arsenic is invariably present 
in varying amounts in many medicinal agents. Fiom the medico-legal 
point of view the quantity of arsenic normally present in the intestinal 
canal never exceeds 1/10 mgm.; larger quantities indicate poisoning or 
.administration in the form of medicine. 

Excretion. Arsenic disappears rapidly from the blood when injected 
and is fixed in certain tissues. It is chiefly found in the liver, kidneys, 
walls of the stomach and intestines, in the spleen and lungs. Much 
smaller quantities are found in the muscle and nerve tissue. With oral 
administration the main part leaves by the fseces; with hypodermic 
injection, by the urine. When arsenious acid or arsenites are given 
by the mouth or injected, they are excreted slowly, less than 20 per 
appearing in the urine in the first twenty-four hours and a similar 
quantity in the fseces. After n single dose excretion of arsenic goes on 
for ten days, and after repeated doses it may continue for months. The 
arsenic retained is distributed in the tissues. It is also found in the hair 
and epidermis for months after its disappearance in the urine and faeces; 
traces may occur in other secretions. 

Tolerance. If an animal is given daily doses of arsenic in gradually 
increasing quantities, after some months the usual lethal dose may be 
given without any symptoms of poisoning being produced. A similar 
tolerance can be established in man. The inhabitants of Styria con- 
sume arsenic in large quantities, as a general stimulant and to improve 
their complexions. As much as 7 or 8 grains (0.5 gm.) a day of the oxide 
are taken without apparent harm. It is said to produce intoxicating 
effects, stimulation, of sexual and respiratory functions and) a feeling of 
-strength and well4>eing. Withdrawal does not cause any abstinence 
symptoms. 

The phenomenon of tolerance to arsenic has not been satisfactorily 
explained. Some consider that the tolerance is limited to the intestinal 
epithelium, which no longer undergoes infiammaiion and necrosis 
under arsenic and absorbs less of this drug. Considerable quantities of 
arsenic, however, occur ih the urine of arsenic eaters and therefore 
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absorption must occur. Another hypothesis is that an antitoxin is 
formed, while yet another explanation given is that non-ionisable 
organic compounds are foi-med in the body. Tolerance is sometimes 
acquired by the pathogenic protozoa, and arsenic-fast strains of trypano- 
somes have been experimentally produced. This apparent drug fastness 
has been attributed to two factors: — (1) deficiency of the host *8 tissues, 
(2) a nidus for the parasites in the tissues impeivious to the drug. 

Inorganic Arsenic compounds. All inorganic compounds of arsenic 
are very poisonous but metallic arsenic is insoluble in water and passes 
through the alimentary canal, for the most part unchanged and without 
exerting much action. It is probable that the activity is due to a com- 
pound of oxygen and arsenic appearing as an ion. The most important 
oxides are As^O^, or As^O^ called arseniotis anhydride commonly 
known as ‘white arsenic* and As^O^ arsenic anhydride. 

Arsenic and arsenlous compounds. In arsenic compounds arsenic 
is penta valent, and in arsemous it is tri valent. Tri valent arsenic (arse- 
liitcs) is generally much more toxic for protozoa, bacteria and 
yeast cells than is pentavalent arsenic (arsenates^ The pharma- 
cological action of arsenic is said to be due to the negative ion 
AsOj of arsenious acid H^AsOg, in which arsenic acts as a trivalent 
element. It is held that compounds in which arsenic is pentavalent, 
f.s,, derivatives of arsenic acid H^AsO^, are reduced to arsenious 
compounds in the tissues. Though when given by the mouth there is 
no very marked difference in the toxicity of pentavalent and trivalent 
compounds, when introduced by cataphoresis (nodal diffusion) the 
arsenates are much less caustic to the tissues than arseuites. This 
difierence is also borne out by toxicity experiments on guinea-pigs when 
the arsenites are found to be much more lethal than the arsenates. The 
ratio of toxicity of arsenious to arsenic acids when given intraven- 
ously to rabbits is 6 to 1 and for the excised frog’s heart 800 to 1. 

Organic compounds of arsenic. The organic compounds in. 
which arsenic is combined with carbon behave somewhat 
differently from the inorganic compounds. As long as they are 
pre^nt in an unchanged condition in the body, they do not 
eschibit the ordinary action of arsenic. This is because arsenic is 
present in a non-ionic condition. During the process of oxidation 
and reduction in the body, ionic arsenic is gradually split oT and 
the action of arsenic is produced. For this reason the action is 
delayed and is mild. Both trivalent and pentavalent arsenic 
can be readily introduced into a large variety of organic mole- 
cules. The decomposition of organic arsenicals is, as a rule, slow 
atid passes through many intermediate stages of Sitppler organic 
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molecules; a considerable portion is in all probability excreted 
from the body in organic form during this process. The organic 
compounds are much more toxic to pathogenic protozoa infesting 
the animal body and that is the reason why they are largely used 
in the treatment of diseases produced by these parasites. When 
these compounds are tested, in vitro, they produce little or no 
toxic effect on the parasites and they therefore require the co- 
operation of the tissues of the host to become effective. 

Jackson and Smith (1918) studied the action of these compounds 
on the circulation. The pulmonary pressure was enormously increased 
after intravenous injection of arsphenamine probably ‘due to the 
obstruction of the pulmonary circulation caused by the alkalinity of the 
solution and possibly also to the presence of an embolic precipitate formed 
in the vessels. The specific action of the drug on the musculature of the 
arterioles may be another factor concerned. The effects produced by 
neoarsphenamine are not so marked as, owing to its neutral reaction, 
intravascular agglutination of erythrocytes and precipitates are less 
likely to be formed. 

Rolleston (1915) observed the effects of intravenous injections of 
salvor san and neo-salvarsan on patients'; the general effect of the 
injection was rather to lower, certainly not to increase, the arterial 
blood pressure. 

Absorption and fate of the organic arsenic compounds. The rate of 
absorption varies with the different modes of administration of these 
compounds. After intramuscular injection, neoarsphenamine, which is 
less irritating than arsphenamine, is more quickly absorbed. Swift 
found that after intramuscular injection of arsphenamine in rabbits, 
some 30 to 40 per cent, of the arsenic was absorbed during the first 
week, about 60 per cent, by the end of the second week, while at 
the end of 6 weeks about 80 per cent, had disappeared from the muscles. 
In the case of neoarsphenamine, 80 per cent, of the arsenic had been 
absorbed during the first week and 90 per cent, by the end of the 
second, while only about 6 per cent, remained in the tissues at the 
end of six weeks. Arsphenamine or neoarsphenamine when given intra- 
venously leaves the blood stream rapidly, at least three-fourths dis^ 
appearing in a few* minutes. Observations in animals show that after a 
single injection of one of the organic arsenicals, the arsenic is found 
most abundantly in the organs whose capillaries would mechanically 
absorb the flocculates. These organs are the liver, spleen and the 
lungs, the size of the former making it the principal storehouse of 
arsenic. The liver gets rid of arsenic by excreting it in the bile, wher<(i 
its concentration is forty times higher than in the blood; of all the tissues 
the bones retain arsenic the longest. The brain, spinal cord and the 
41 
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nerves contain traces and in the cerebro-spinal fluid also it can be 
detected after intravenous injections. 

Some authors have laid stress on the arsenic stored in tlie body 
forming ‘depots* from which therapeutically active substances are 
being constantly produced Kolmer has shown that arsenic stored in 
the liver after repeated injections of arsphcnamine and neoarsphenamine 
IS not therapeutically active. The stored arsenic may produce injurious 
effects; it is known that arsenoxide is toxic to the tissues^ but tissues 
can oxidise it to non-toxic products. The therapeutically inactive 
pentavalent arsenic may be injurious to tissues, and anything which 
hinders its excretion increases its toxicity without enhancing its 
therapeutic effects. 

Excretion of organic arsenicals. Pentavalent compounds. After a 
single dose of these compounds, the arsenic is excreted promptly, and 
mostly in the urine. With continued administration, the excretion is 
prolonged, the greater part leaving within 3 days, but traces continue 
for 3 weeks; the effect is cumulative. A small part is excreted by the 
fseces. A large part of the arsenilate remains unchanged in the blood 
and tissues. The excretion of atoxyl commeiccs early; as about 85 per 
cent, of the dose injected is excreted in the nrine within 24 hours. 
The reason for this rapid excretion is that pentavalent arsenic is not 
flxed in the body cells. The inorganic arsenates are rapidly reduced 
in the body to the trivalent arsenites and in this form the arsenic is 
fixed in the tissue, but compounds, e,g,, atoxyl and tryparsamide, are 
reduced much more slowly and are therefore rapidly excreted by 
the kidneys. 

Trivalent compounds. Salvarsan is excreted very slowly, the maxi- 
mum amount of arsenic occurring in the urine being about 1.0 per cent, 
in 24 hours and a somewhat larger amount occurs in the fseces, the total 
amounting to about 3 per cent. The drug is excreted more slowly after 
intramuscular than after intravenous injections. Salvarsan is insoluble 
in neutral media and therefore cannot exist in the blood in true solution, 
but probably as a colloidal suspension. About 80 per cent, leaves the 
blood in five minutes after an intravenous injection, but small quantities 
circulate in the blood unchanged for 12 hours, and traces of arsenic can 
be detected in the blood for 12 days. The greater porticn of the drug 
18 fixed in the liver, where it forms a depot, from which it is released 
slowly* Neo-salvarsan disappears from the blood sightly more rapidly 
than salvarsan and ia said to be excreted more rapidly* 

It has been pointed out that during their excretion inprganic arsenic 
compounds set up cloudy swelling of the epithelial cells, fatty degenera- 
tion and hyperaetnia of the sub-mucosa of the gastro-intestinal tract; 
the kidneys are affected in the same way. Organic arsenicals produce 
the same changes though not to such a marked extent Arsexuc is 
aHm aUminated by the skin; it is known to have a marked affinity 
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for the epithelial cells and it is probable that the production of ex- 
foliative dermatitis can be accounted for in this way and the presence 
of peripheral neuritis may further facilitate its production. In cases of 
organic arsenicals also, traces of arsenic are excreted in the saliva and 
milk, * 

It will thus be seen that probably only a portion of arsenic, in 
whatever way it is administered— by the mouth, subcutaneously, intra- 
muscularly or intravenously — can exert therapeutic effects. 

Classes of organic arsenic compounds. The starting point of all 
these are two acids, known as arsinic acid (trivalent) and arsontc acid 
(pentavalent) . Arsinic acid is a dialkyl or diaryl derivative of arsenic 
acid, c.g., cacodylic acid or dimethyl arsinic acid (CH^), AsO.OH, or 
diphenyl arsinic acid (C^H^) ^AsO.OH. Arsonic acid indicates arsenic 
acid AsO (OH)^ in which one hydroxyl is replaced by an organic radicle. 
An arsonate is a salt of this acid. 

{A) Aliphatic {or fatty) series. The effects of cacodylic acid are 
essentially those of the inorganic arsenic, to which it is partly reduced 
in the body. Sodiilm cacodylate is probably such a stable compound 
that it is broken down in the tissues to a very small extent. Very 
large doses can be given without producing any therapeutic, much less 
any toxic effect; it is excreted in the urine mostly unchanged but small 
quantities may be oxidised. Sodium cacodylate can also be given 
intravenously. 

Calcium cacodylate, iron cacodylate, guaiacol cacodylate, magne* 
sium cacodylate and strychnine cacodylate are some of the other com* 
pounds used either by the month or intramuscularly. They have been 
given in tuberculosis, diabetes mellitus, pernicious ansemia, exophthalmic 
goitre, leprosy, malaria, chorea, skin affections such as psoriasis and 
also in syphilis with varying results. 

(B) Aromatic (Benzol) series. The development of this series of 
compounds is due to the ehorts of Paul Bhrlich to obtain drugs which 
would destroy the organisms producing disease in the body. Clinical 
experience has already shown that protosoal infections, fflalaria, 
syphilis and amoebiasis may yield to specific drugs like quinine, mer- 
cnry and ipecacuanha respectively, whilst no bacterial infection of man 
has been suppressed in vivo by chemicals. Evidently bacteria are 
more resistant, so that protozoa offer the more promising approach. 

The starting point of Ehrlich's investigation was atoxyl which is 
the sodium salt of p-aminophenyl arsonic acid also known as arsanilic 
acid. His efforts were directed towards separating the antiparasitic por- 
tion from the toxic portion of the molecule. By multiplicity of changes, 
synthesis and experiments on thousands of infected animals, he 
endeavoured to find which atoms or groups of atoms and what 
grouping in the moleeule Increased the affinity for the para^tes 
and reduced the toxicity to the cells of the host most. Substitutions 
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in the NH^ group may cause profound differences in the effects of 
the compounds-^sometimes an increase and sometimes a decrease in the 
therapeutic effect. If acetamide is introduced into the NH group, 
tryparsamide is formed which is ten times less toxic than arsanilic acid. 

A compound, sodium acetyl-^p-aminophenylar^onate, also known as 
arsacelin or acetylatoxyl was prepared and this was followed by a 
number of other compounds. While these combinations proved useful 
in syphilis and in protozoal diseases they were not devoid of their 
toxic effects on the host. Bhrlich, from his experiments, concluded that 
these penta valent arsenic compounds such as atoxyl and its deriva- 
tives, were really inactive in themselves and only acquired activity 
when they were changed into trivalent arsenic. This led him to seek 
for organic compounds in which arsenic was present in trivalent form 
Many of these compounds were prepared of which arsenoxide, arseno- 
phenyl glycine, etc., are examples, and eventually salvatsan and neo- 
salvarsan were discovered. These are very active compounds but during 
the last decade some powerful pentavalent compounds have also been 
prepared. # 

The aromatic compounds of arsenic may be divided into : — 

(a) Those in which arsenic is pentavalent Arsanilic acid 
derivatives : 

Atoxyl is the monosodium salt of p-aminopheuyl arsotiic acid or 
p-arsanilic acid. It is also known as arsamin or soamin, 

Arsacetin or sodium acetyl-p-aminophenylarsonate is tolerated 
in three to ten times as large doses as atoxyl. Its curative action 
against diseases caused by trypanosomes and spirochaetes is not marked. 

Carbarsone or 4-carbamino*phenyl arsonic acid was ffrst prepared 
by Ehrlich in 1909, but has only been recently used in the treatment 
of amoebic dysentery. 

Since the war the study of pentavalent compounds has been keenly 
pursued. Tryparsamide (sodinm-n-phenyl-glycinainide-p-arsonate) was 
discovered at the Rockefeller Institute, New Yoilc. Foumeau and his 
colleagues at the Pasteur Institute, Paris, produced a series of com- 
pounds of which Fourneau 270 (Sodium-4-acetylamino-2^’hydroxyphenyl- 
arsonate) ^nd Stovarsol (Sodium-^acetylamino-4-oaKyphenyl arsonate) 
are well known, Acetylarsan is a simple derivative of stovarsol. 
They threw light on the relationship between chemical constitution 
and Uypanocidai action* Treparsol or 3*fcainylainino«*4^hydrozyphenyl 
arsonic acid is another compound which behaves like stovarsol. Both 
these compounds can be given by the month. 

mhatsanol or monosodinm salt of p-^-hydrostyethylamino-phenyl- 
arsinic add and Proparsanol or monosodinm salt of p-y.hydro:OTropyl- 
aininH»hettylaf«inic add contain about 20 per cent, of arsenic, 
^ Itihamnol is an effective tjrypwwJdde eapejffmentany and is on trial 

v.*”- 
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(b) Those in which arsenic is trivalent, Arseno-benzene 
derivatives These compounds are said to have a di-benzol or arseuo- 
benzene nucleus coupled together by two trivalent atoiiis of ar«tenic. 
The nucleus itself is of no therapeutic value and is of interest only 
because it is the parent substance of salvarsan and neo-salvarsan 
(arsphenamine, neoarsphenatninc, etc., in the United States). 

Various substances were prepared by reduction of arsiiiic acid. 
Arsenoxide or 3-amino-4-hydroxy-phenyl-arsenic oxide is a toxic com- 
pound, its minimum lethal dose for white ratb being 21 .S mgm. pet 
kilo, body weight; arsenophenyUp-^glycine in the form of its disodium 
salt has a minimum lethal dose of 197 mgm per kilo, for white rats. This 
compound was called 'spirarsen/ ‘spirarsyP or No. 418 of Ehrlich's 
series and has got trypanocidal and spirocliseticidal properties in doses 
much smaller than its M.L.D. 

Salvarsan is No. 606 of Ehrlich's series; it is the dihydrochloride of 
dioxy-diamino-arseno-benzene. It is also known as arsphenamine, 
kharsivan, arsenobenzol, arsenobillon, etc. Arsphenamine diglucoside 
is known as stabilarsan. 

Neo-salvarsan is No. 914 of Khrlich'b senes and is a condensation 
product of salvarsan. It is sodium-d : 3 -diamino-4 : 4'-dihydioxyarseno- 
benzene methylene sulphoxylate and is derived from salvarsan by intro- 
duction of a methylene sulphitiic group* into one of the amino groups. 
It is known as neokharsivan, neoarsphenamine , novarsenobenzol and 
novarsenobillon. 

Silver sodium salvarsan and silver neo-salvarsan have a high che- 
motherapeutic index. The maximum tolerated dose for silver salvarsan is 
167 mgm. and for silver neo-salvarsan is 278 mgm. per kilo, as com- 
pared with 370 mgm. of neo-salvarsan. 

Metarseno argenticum is a compound of silver with mctarsenobillon, 
(formaldehyde bisulphate derivative of arseno^benzere) . Recently, com- 
pounds of salvarsan with bismuth have been introduced. 

Sulpharsenol or sulpharsphenamine is disodium dihydroxy-diamino- 
arsenobenzene-n-dimetVylene-sulphonate. It is also known as suJphar* 
senobemene, kharsulphan, piyosalvarsan. 

Galyl (No. 1116 of Mouneyrat's series) is Tetraoxy-diphosphamino- 
diarsenobenzene and more recently neo*galyl which is the sodium salt 
of galyl has been prepared. 

Ludyl (No. 1151 of Mouneyrat’s series) is Phenyldisnlphomino- 
tetraoxy-diamino-diarsenobenzene. 

Luargol is 3 : 3^-diamino-4 i 4'-dihydroxy arseno-benzene-silvcr 
biomide-antimonyl-sulphate. A number of other co-ordination com* 
pounds with gold, mercury, copper and antimony have been prepared 
but they appear to have no superior therapeutic properties. 
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THERAPEUTIC USES OF ARSENICALS 

Arsenious oxide has been used as an application in malig- 
nant diseases, its action l)eing of slow caustic nature. Owing 
to the depressing action of arsenic on the nerves, it has been 
used in neuralgias, especially of the periodic type and in chorea. 
In rheumatism and asthma also it has been used and its ad- 
ministration in chronic skin diseases such as psoriasis, pem- 
phigus, lichen and leprosy is well known. Here it probably 
acts by improving the nutrition of the skin. Arsenicals have 
also been used in infections with anthrax, B. coli, streptococcus 
and staphylococcus, with encouraging results. In puerperal 
septicaemia, erysipelas, pulmonary gangrene, gonorrhoeal arth- 
ritis, leprosy, broncho-spirochaetosis, t 3 ^hus fever, and cancrum 
oris, they have been tried with encouraging results. The bac- 
tericidal properties of arsphenamine and neo-arsphenamine on 
the organisms of anthrax, glanders and swine erysipelas have 
been the subject of many papers. When injected into animals 
and the human body, arsenicals confer on the blood peculiar 
bactericidal properties which are retained for a considerable 
time. This will be seen from the fact that the semm of patients 
after injection of arsenicals exerts a bactericidal effect upon 
staphylococci and hsemolytic streptococci, ^'^e arsphenamines, 
especially ^ver arsphenamine, have a toxic action on the leuco> 
<^es, but they have considerably stronger affinity for certain 
microbes, sudi as pneumococci and hsemolytic streptococci than 
fmr leucocytes. In such infections sulpharsphenamine is now 
preferred in 0.3 gm. doses. The following scheme is usually 
followed ; first two doses at an interval of 6 hours ; 3rd dose after 
19 hours; 4th after 24 hours; 5th after 48 hours; ®th after 3 
days, 7tibi after 4 days and 8th after 5 days. 

Aassmta. jBramwell (1875) first announced that arsenic was 
beit^cial in the ayuemia of ftie pernicious type. Since then 
Fowler’s solution and ofhyst preparations arsenic have been 
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very largely employed in this disease and also in such condi- 
tions as leukaemia. Unfortunately the improvement pro- 
duced is of a very temporary nature. In other anaemias 
arseuicals are said to act (1) by destroying the parasitic agent 
responsible for producing the condition, (2) by stimulating 
the bone-marrow and other blood-forming tissues, (3) by increas- 
ing the resistance of erythrocytes against haemolytic agents, 
(4) by generally improving the metabolism. Excellent effects 
are produced by arseuicals in anaemia of S3rphilitic origin. 
Kolmer (1925) observed that arsphenamine and its substitutes 
cannot be regarded as curative agents, in a strict sense, for the 
non-syphilitic anaemias. They however improve the condi- 
tion and small, doses of nco-arsphenamine (0.1 to 0.3 gm.) give 
better results than inorganic arsenic by the mouth. 

Hefaninthlasis. (See Fart II, Helminthic Diseases). 
Arseuicals have been tried against some of the helminthic infec- 
tions such as bilharziasis but have not proved very successful. 
McNerthney (1916) and Nieto (1924) recorded apparently 
successful results with 2 or 3 intravenous injections of neo-sal- 
varsan in doses of 0.45 gm. each against trichinosis. 

Some of the trivalent organic arsenicals are said to have a 
iilaricidal effect, but this is doubtful. They do sometimes cause 
disappearance of microfilariae from the blood and chyluria is 
often benefited by tryparsamide. Neo-salvarsan has been used 
in the treatment of guinea worm. 

Malaria. Inorganic compounds of arsenic such as arsenious 
oxide or arsenites have been used to reinforce the action of 
quinine in malaria, especially in those cases in which cachexia 
is present. Some authorities consider arseuicals to be of value 
in acute cases of the disease and they are supposed to act (1) by 
destroying the parasites which have a low susceptibility to 
quinine and (2) by increasing the vitality of the tissues generally, 
and particularly of those concerned in the formation of blood. 
They ar6 said to cause disapx)earance of the parasites of benign 
tertian type though they have no effect on the subtertiah 
parasites. This also does not appear to be the case, but thare 
is no doubt that arsenic compounds do help the action of 
quinine. 
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The orj^anic arsenicals on account of their trypanocidal 
and spirochaeticidal proi)erties were tried in the treatment 
of malarial fevers, and it was shown that injections of salvarsan 
and neo-salvarsan may stimulate cases of chronic malaria into 
activity, sometimes with fatal results. In some cases this reac* 
tion has been used as a provocative method for Rnding the para* 
Mtes in the blood. This dislodefing) of the parasites is probably 
caused by the vasodilating action of these compounds. Some 
authorities lay stress on the ansenicals being useful adjuvants 
to quinine, especially in chronic quartan and tertian infections, 
while others say that they tnay lie actually harmful. In malaria 
of birds, arsenicals have no effect and tend to lower the resistance 
of these animals. Stovarsol in 1.0 gm. doses J)y the mouth 
several times a day is said to lie efficacious in malaria. 

Clinical experience show’s that organic • rscnicals such as 
salvarsan, neo-salvarsan, and stovarsol possess only ^ight 
parasito-tropic properties against the plasraodia of malarial fevers 
of man ; they have little or no effect on the sexual forms. In 
acute malaria they camiot be recommended. In chronic 
malaria the arsenicals tend to bring the parasites into the 
blood where they are exposed to the action of quinine. Further, 
they improve the anaemia and generally stimulate the metabolism 
and nutrition. Injections of soamin are often useful. 

Trypanosomiasis. Bruce (1895) first used the arsenical 
preparations in the treatment of the trypanosome infections of 
animals *nagaua’ and ‘surra.’ Khrlich and Shiga (1904) studied 
the effects of atoxyl and other substances on trypanosomes in 
vitro and Thomas (1905) showed that atoxyl cured laboratory 
animals infected with a number of different species of trypano- 
somes. Koch (1907) employed atoxyl in the treatment of 
sleeping sickness in Africa and although the first results were 
good, relapses occurred and optic atrophy was often produced. 
Tryparsamide and Foumeau 270 were introduced! after the War 
and this was a farther step in the treatment of this disease but 
the hope that the disease could be eradicated has not been 
realised. 

Attdnptt to get cooipoailds vidiich may bare trypanocidal activity, 
Sdien giten by the moiith, have also not been sncceSsfal. No compoond 
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has been discovered which will penetrate the central nervons system 
to a greater degree than tryparsamide. Etharsanol (p-jS-hydroxyethyl- 
laminophenylarsinic acid) and Proparsanol (p-y-hydroxy-propylamino- 
phenylarsinic acid) differ little in their chemical composition from 
tryparsamide. The former contains 20.82 per cent, of arsenic and 
is toxic, but the latter has 20.68 per cent, of arsenic and has a similar 
action to tr 3 T)arsamide. Etharsonal given intravenously is very 
rapidly excreted and therefore can be given in maximum tolerated 
doses. In man 15 per cent, was excreted in 5 hours, and 91 per cent, 
in 4i days. In rats and rabbits infected with T. brucei, T. equiperd4tfn, 
T. equinum, T, lewisi, and T. rhodesiensc, etharsanol is an effective 
drug. Rabbits could even be cured when, as shown by letliargy and 
paralysis, the central nervous system was affected; on analysis, brain 
substance was found to contain large quantities of arsenic. The drug 
has so far been tried only in a few human cases. 

A number of other arsinic acid derivatives have been tested on 
mice infected with T. equiperdum. Some of these compounds resemble 
stovarsol in action while others resemble tryparsamide. Some of the 
benzisoxazinearsinic acid derivatives are just as effective in animals when 
given by the mouth as when given by injection. Some of these com- 
pounds have been tested in human trypanosomiasis, but they produce 
diarrhoea and vomiting without any amelioration of symptoms. Stovarsol 
by the mouth is ineffective. A large number of derivatives of phenylarsi- 
nic acid have also been tested. Acetylarsan in doses of 0.75 gm. each, 
given subcutaneously at intervals of one week till 12 gm. are given, 
improved the genera] condition and produced a decrease in the lympho- 
c 3 ^osis in the cerebro-spinal fluid. The results were inferior to try- 
parsamide. Foumeau 269 and 417 have also been tried with variable 
results. 

The trivalent compounds of arsenic are not so effective in 
this condition. The pentavalent compounds act more efficiently 
on the parasites in the blood and cause their prompt disappear- 
ance. but have comparatively less effect on those which have 
infected the lymphatic glands and apparently they do not pene- 
trate in sufficient concentrations to destroy the organisms present 
in the central nervous system. The supply of the parasites into 
the blood stream is, therefore, constantly renewed from these 
foci ; but there is no doubt that they ameliorate symptoms and 
prolong life. 

Jamot (1926) treated 50,000 patients with atoxyl, and 
found that treatment of the population with atoxyl on a large 
scale failed to emdioste the disease. He also tried trypaitsa* 
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mide and testified to the beneficial effects produced by this 
drug in advanced cases of the disease. In the early stages when 
the cerebrospinal fluid is not infected with the parasites, atoxyl, 
which is cheaper, should be prescribed. It is given in doses of 
1.0 to 1.25 gm to adults, the doses being given at intervals 
of 10 to 16 days, a series of six injections constituting a course. 
In the second stage moderate doses produced slight clinical 
amelioration, but the effects were of short duration and after 
4 or 5 months the patients had relapses. In advanced stages of 
the disease when the cerebrospinal fluid contains leucocytes and 
albumin, tr 3 TJarsamide is recommended. Whenever there is 
doubt about the stage and when lumbar puncture cannot be 
done, tryparsamide which gives better results in both stages 
should be tried. 

Dengue. This disease is sporadic in many parts of India 
but has occasional epidemic exacerbations. The disease is 
carried by some species of mosquito, Culer fatigans in Syria and 
Stegomyia fasciata {Mdes cegypti) in Australia and other 
countries. Clinically it resembles phlebotomus fever ; the 
blood of early cases of both phlebotomus fever and dengue is 
infective if inoculated in susceptible persons even after passage 
through a Berkefield filter, indicating an ultra>microscopic stage 
of the causative organism. The disease can also be transmitted 
to guinea-pigs. Spirochaetes are probably not the causal 
organisms. Novoarsenobenzol in 0.45 gm. doses has been tried 
in this condition but has little effect. Pirot (1^7) treated 17 
cases of dengue with intramuscular injections of 6 gm. of sul- 
pharspheuamin on the first three days ol the disease. In nine 
cases there was a marked lowering of the temperature and decided 
amelioration of the joint and bone pains. Relapse was also 
prevented in the other eight, the fever was of shorter duration 
than in the controls, and although there were relapses, they were 
not as severe as in the untreated cases. Treparsol has been tried 
the mouth in 15 grain doses (1.0 gm.) per diem for the first 
6 days. Although the disease was not cut short there was ame- 
liiocatioa of syniptoms. The best results were obtained by hypo^ 
dfSmic injection of 3 c.cm. of acetylarsan. If given about the 
Mtcbnd or third day it is said to abort the fever. 
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Intestinal protozoal and other infectionsi Musgrave (1922) 
has shown that chronic diarrhoea with intermittent exacerbations 
and other digestive disturbances occur in infection with Giardia 
intestinalis and trench-diarrhoea so common during the Great 
War was also attributed to this organism. In children, lambliasis 
is said to produce wasting, retardation of growth, etc. Salvarsan, 
neo-salvarsan and stovarsol by the mouth have offered more en- 
couragement in the treatment of this condition than any other 
drug. It has been shown that after an intravenous injection of 
neo-salvarsan, arsenic appears in the duodenal fluid in 1^ hours 
but the flagellates remain at first active. The arsenic reaction is 
increased after about 2 hours and the flagellates become motion- 
less. Eater, arsenic reaction is absent but flagellates disappear 
altogether. Stovarsol in doses of 0.5 gm. per day by the mouth 
has been used in chronic amoebiasis and in the 
treatment of lamblia as well as trichomonas infestations. £. 
coU and £. nana are said to disappear from the stools rapidly. 
Carbarsone has recently come into use in amoebiasis and is 
stated to be less toxic than stovarsol. 

Diseases produced by splrochaetes or sprilla or spironema. 
Relapsing fever. This disease is met with in Eastern Europe 
and North Africa, India and the Southern United States. 
Sp. duttoni is the causal organism in the Central African 
variety which is practically the same organism as Sp.^ 
recurrentis. This infection is transmitted by the tick Omitho- 
dorus moubata. Monkeys can be readily infected and lice are 
the carriers of infection in man. The fever varies much in 
severity, the first attack usually lasts six days, and relapse occurs 
after seven or more days, intermissions being few in number. 
An enormous mortality occurred in Russia during the War and 
in subsequent famines. Localised outbreaks occur in different 
parts of India during April and May. Spironema berbefium in 
Persia is probably transmitted by the bite of the tick O. tholo~ 
sani or miana. The ticks or lice become infected by biting the 
patients suffering from the disease. Hie spironema be^ie 
granular in their stomachs in three hours and disappear in 
twenty-four houra and after 10 days appear in tiieir heemolymph 
in whidi they persist. The fluid whi^ escapes from the louse 
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after crushing: is highly infective. Infections with spirochsetes 
occur ill squirrels in China and India. 

In the early work of Hata and Ehrlich on the organic 
arseuicals, mice infected with Sp. obermeieri were used. The 
inorganic compounds have little or no eltect on this spirodisete 
infection and even the organic compounds have a less powerful 
effect on these organisms than on the trypanosomes. Recent 
experiments with mice infected with the spirochsetes of relapsing 
fever show that injections of salvarsan cause a rapid disappear- 
ance of the organisms from the blood but they still persist in the 
brain. Though a single injection may bring about an apparent 
cure, the spirochsetes may still remain active in the central 
nervous .system. Strains of relapsing fever spirochsetes differ 
in their resistance to arsenic. Clinically, encouraging results 
have been obtained in the treatment of relapsing fever, 0.2 to 
0.3 gm. of arseno-benzol compound producing a sudden fall of 
temperature in a few horn's; spirochsetes disappear from the 
blood and the patient appears to be cured. The fall of tempera- 
ture is accompanied by rigors, which are said to be produced by 
the liberation of endotoxins from the parasites killed by the 
drug. Full and repeated doses have to be given before the 
parasites can be eradicated from the brain. Neo-salvarsan in 
doses of 0.45 to 0.6 gm. produces excellent results in relapsing 
fever. As a routine 7 to 8 doses are necessary, one being given 
every week, and cases treated at the commencement of the illness 
respond much more quickly than patients who have had relapses. 
One and a half gm. of stovarsol given by the mouth on 
two successive days is said to produce disappearance of the 
spirochsetes from the blood in 6 to 36 hours and to prevent 
rdapses. The drug has also been used prophylactically. 

9at«blte fever. Rat-bite fever is caused by Spirilluni minus 
which is a spirillum of rigid structure conveyed to man Iqr the 
bites of rats, cats and weasels which are infected with the para- 
sites of the disease. The infection is characterised by an acute 
febrile reaction with a local disturbance at the site of infection 
and in some cases cutaneous eruptions. The organisms appear 
in the blood stream usually seven days after inoculation and 
iMridWt for several m<mths afterwards. The incubation period 
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of the disease is 5 to 10 days or more. Fever comes on with rigor 
and malaise and ends by crisis about the sixth or seventh day. 
Relapses frequently occur. One or two injections of neo-salvarsan 
suffice to bring down the temperature and cause disappearance 
of the roseolar rash. The injections should be given early in 
the course of each spell of fever rather than at the end of the 
paroxysm or in the fever-free period. In severe cases 0.6 gm. 
to 0.9 gm. at weekly intervals for about 6 weeks is necessary. 
Oxy-acetylamino-phenyl arsinic acid has been tried in rabbits 
infected with rat-bite fever. The prophylactic use of arsenic 
has also been found successful. 

Syphilis. This disease is produced by Si>iroch(eta pallida 
now more correctly called Treponema pallidum. It is acquired 
by contact, commonly sexual intercourse or is transmitted 
through the mother. The name 's 3 rphilis’ first appeared in 1530 
in a poem, ‘Syphilus’ being the name of the infected hero. It 
is essentially a parasite of the lymphatic system and tissues. 
The organism is extracellular in the body and 'occurs 
practically in all the tissues particularly the cardiovascular, 
lymphatic and nervous tissues. The introduction of organic 
arsenical compounds marked a new era in the treatment 
of syphilis. They produce most remarkable results on the 
lesions produced by the disease and the dictum 'once a ^irphilitic 
always a syphilitic* is gradually giving way to the belief that 
the disease is curable. It is probably one of the transformation 
products which destroys the parasite.*; and prevents the develop- 
ment of new generations, for in vitro their action is not very 
powerful, and the effect is enhanced by adding an extract of 
liver. It was hoped at first that a single injection would suffice 
to destroy all spirochsetes and realise the ideal of Hherapia 
sierilisans magna’ but though this hope has not been entirely 
fulfilled, very often a single dose causes disappearance of 
spirochsetes and the Wassermann reaction becomes negative ; 
but in a large majority of cases spirochsetes reappear and the 
symptotps develop again. This is due to the fact that the first 
injection suffices to kill a large number of parasites, but a few 
which survive reinfect the tissues and develop a certain degree 
of tolerance to the drug. The drug diould be injected n^peated- 
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ly at regular intervals while vigorous mercurial treatment at 
the same time is recommended. Injections should be started 
as soon as the diagnosis is confirmed and before the parasites 
have had time to reach inaccessible positions in the tissues. 
Within two weeks of the initial lesion it may, if given in 
repeated doses, produce a complete cure. In patients with 
primary and secondary manifestations like ulceration of the penis, 
mucous patches in the mouth and throat, arsenicals have a 
marvellous effect in clearing up the lesions. Their power to 
produce a perfect cure diminishes as each week passes, and after 
secondary symptoms have appeared, the question of cure In 
the true sense becomes problematical. One of the important 
results of treatment is that the patient becomes relatively 
innocuous as far as transmitting the disease to others is con- 
cerned. The arsenicals also shorten the contagious period of 
the disease and afford a sure protection against the development 
of tertiary and quartemary manifestations. It should be borne 
in mind that these compounds should be given in adequate 
doses ; too small doses not only fail to cure but are believed to 
produce a resistant strain of spirochsetes. Stovarsol by the 
mouth is said to be effective against syphilis but this needs 
further confirmation. 

Syphilis of fhe central anrous system. There has been 
considerable difference of opinion regarding the presence of 
arsenic in the cerebro-spinal fluid after injections of the arseni- 
cals. The exact origin of this fluid is not known, but it is 
probably a form of secretion of the choroid plexus and ependy- 
^1 cells which effectually prevent the passage of most drugs 
into it. Hexamine, chlr^-oform, etc., may pass into it, but 
from the point of view of drugs used in the treatment of 
syphilis, mercury has never been found in this fluid and iodine 
has sot even been detected after intravenous injection of 
iodides. It is probable that in disease of the meninges these 
substances may pass into the cerelffo^pinal fluid. 

Lately much work has been done to determine the penetra- 
bility of organic preparations of arsenic into the cerebrospinal 
fhtM. The experiments consisted of both qiypntitative estima- 
lilna by chemical methods as wdl as biologiical methods in 
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which the effect on T. brucei present in the central nervous 
system was determined. The conclusions are as follows: — 
The penetration of arsenic into the cerebro-spinal fluid following 
intravenous injections of arsephenamine, neoarsphenamine, 
silver arsphenamine, etc., is very small and these drugs have a 
relatively low effectiveness in cerebral affections. 

Sulpharsphenamine or sulfarsenol is said to be the most effec. 
tive of the arseno-benzene derivatives in this respect and posses- 
ses superior therapeutic power in syphilis of the central nervous 
system to any of the other arsenicals. Greater therapeutic 
effect can be produced by giving large doses of arsenicals at 
longer intervals. Tryparsamide has also been recommended 
in the treatment of neuro-sypliilis and often the patients show 
signs of distinct clinical improvement. Bight consecutive 
weekly injections are reconunended in a course, which may be 
repeated at suitable intervals. 

Arsenicals differ from mercury in the greater rapidity of 
their action. This is due to the fact that sterilising concentra- 
tion of mercury can be reached only after several days, while 
given by the intravenous route salVarsan acts in a few hours. 
The disadvantage of the arsenicals is that most of them are ex- 
creted within 3 days and the surviving parasites multiply unres- 
trained. A combination of the two therefore appears to be the 
best; the arsenicals have supplemented rather than replaced the 
older drug. A number of organic compounds containing both 
arsenic and mercury were introduced but they proved to be dis- 
appointing. A course of iodides at various stages of the treat- 
ment is decidedly helpful. Probably it acts by breaking down 
the fibrous tissue which surrounds the spirochsetes in the 
lesions. 

PramboBsla. Vaws is one of the most widespread tropical 
diseases. It is prevalent in Africa and Asia. In India it 
occurs in Assam and parts of Bihar, in Ceylon and Burma. 
The causal organism is Treponema pertenue which is 
indistinguishable morphologically fr(»n T. pallidum. Serum 
reactions like the Wassermann test and Sachs-Oeorgi reaction 
are also positive in yaws. Rabbits can be experimautally 
■infected with the organisms d yaws. T. pertenme is not as 
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virulent as T. pallida and hence experimental yaws is more 
readily influenced ])y arsenicals than syphilitic infections. 

Nichols (1911) was the first to discover the curative effect 
of salvarsan in yaws in rabbits. Clinically the arsenical com- 
pounds produce a wonderful effect in yaws in man. The 
promj^t effect produced by a single injection is such that it 
is often difficult to get the patients to realise the necessity for 
continuing the treatment to ensure permanent effects. After 
two or three injections the long-standing lesions disappear and 
the patient is usually cured. Stovarsol by the mouth in 0.5 
to 1.0 gm. doses for 7 to 10 days has been used with good 
results. Treparsol has also l)een used orally with good results ; 
4.25 to 14.75 gm. are necessary to produce a cure. In Western 
Samoa, where yaws is very prevalent, the standard treatment 
followed is to administer three doses of a trivalent compound 
intravenously at one week’s interval. 

Although the introduction of arsphenamine has revolu- 
tionised the treatment of yaws, real cure is not always attained. 
The secondary eruptions undoubtedly disappear, but many 
cases pass into a latent condition. A course of six injections of 
0.6 to 0.75 gm. of neoarspheriamine has been recommended at 
intervals of a week or ten days to prevent relapses. With three 
injections of 0.6 gm. there is a realpse rate of 10 per cent, with- 
in 8 mouths. The serum reaction remains positive in many 
cases. Intramuscular injections of sulpharsphenamine are 
effective, 2 to 3 injections being required. Some cases are 
resistant to the action of neoarsphenamine (see also bismuth). 

Vincent’s angina is generally regarded as being due to a 
spirochaete and the Bacillus fusiformis. Injections of arsphena- 
miue are very useful in this condition. The influence of arseni- 
cals on the saprophytic spircchaetes of the mouth is very doubtful 
and the role of spirochsetes in the production of bronchitis is 
highly uncertain. In cases of pulmonary gangrene associated 
with apirochaetes in the lungs, excellent results have been 
obtained by injection of arsphenamine. 

Other caii4itioas« In cerebro-spinal fever, injections of 
arsenicals may produce improvement. Phagedenic ulcers of the 
ntoUth imiwrove by painting with stovarsol solution. In veteri- 
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nary medicine they have assumed great importance and besides 
diseases of protozoal origin they are also used in the treatment 
of contagious diseases of the lungs especially in horses. Against 
anthrax and glanders they are also said to have a beneficial 
effect. 

The action and therapeutic uses of some of the most 
important members of the group will now be discussed in detail, 

MODES OF ADMINISTRATION 

Local application. One in 1000 solution of salvarsan and 
neo-salvarsan exert spirochaeticidal effects on T. pallidum and 
T. pertenue in chancres, mucous patches and other syphilitic 
and frambcnsial ulcers ; some of the other spirochsetal affections 
such as Vincentes angina are also benefited. Under the micros- 
cope, 1 in 1000 solution destroys the motility of the spiro- 
chsetes immediately. A one per cent, ointment of arsphenamine 
applied within an hour of exposure, or powders applied to ulcers, 
are effective in preventing infection ; they do not produce irri- 
tation. 

Oral and rectal administration. Salvarsan was first tried 
by Hata in a human case at the Imperial Institute of Tokyo. 
Oral administration was tried and although there were no 
toxic symptoms except vomiting and diarrhoea the therapeutic 
effects were very feeble. Kolmer (1912) and others have shown 
that arsphenamine is absorbed when given by the mouth but 
produces symptoms of gastro-intestinal irritation. To Rabaut 
belongs the credit of introducing arsenical compounds by the 
mouth in the treatment of amoebic dysentery and pen ta valent 
compounds like stovarsol and treparsol are now sold in tablet 
form and are largely used with satisfactory results. 

The rectal method has been tried with salvarsan but is 
even inferior to the oral route. After administration of 0.5 
gm. per rectum, only traces were found in the blood while the 
urine gave a negative test for arsenic. Arsenobenzoli supposi- 
tories containing 0.1 gm. each have been prepared and are 
used in the treatment of diabetes mellitus. 

Subcutaneous and intramuscular injection. Subcutaneous 
and intramuscular injeetions have bem tried in aqueoua 

42 
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solution, olive oil or liquid paraffin but salvarsan tends to deposit 
locally and gives rise to pain and swelling even when the 
solutions are carefully neutralised or mixed with olive oil 
(10 per cent.) before injection. The rate of absorption from the 
muscles depends primarily on the degree of injury to the 
tissues; neo-sal varsan, which is neutral in reaction, produces 
less irritation than salvarsan, which is acid, and is therefore 
absorbed 5 to 6 times more quickly. It has however been 
found locally for as long as 36 days or even later, and repeated 
injections may cause cumulative poisoning. Kolmer (1926) con- 
ducted experiments upon the rate of absorption of arsenicals 
and found that as compared with neo-arsphenamine in the same 
dose and concentration, the absorption of sulpharst>henamine 
was generally but not always considerably more rapid and 
likew’ise produced less tissue injury. It is the only one of the 
trivalent arsenicals which can be safely given by this route 
and produces the therapeutic effects desired. The advantages 
of the subcutaneous and intramuscular routes are that acute toxic 
reactions are much less common though they are not altogether 
eliminated ; the disadvantages are that local reactions are pro- 
duced. The pentavalent compounds such as atoxyl, tryparsa- 
mide, stovarsol, as a group produce less local reactions than 
trivalent compounds. 

Intraspinal, intraperitoneal and intrapleural methods, Even when 
well diluted with spinal fluid, the arsenical compounds given in the 
spinal canal produce considerable irritation of the cord causing severe 
. shooting pains ; the respiratory and cardiac centres are not affected. This 
form of medication is as a rule not employed, 'i'he safest medicine 
for subdural injections is the serum of patients who have recently re- 
ceived injections of arsenicals. As intraperitoneal and intrapleural injec- 
tions produce irritation they are not recommended. 

The administration of most of these compounds by ordinary 
methods is not very effective in cerebro-spinal syphilis, as very 
little of the drug passes into the cerebro-spinal fluid. The plan 
of doing g lumbar puncture after injection so as to set up a 
negative pressure and an ultrafiltration through the choroid 
pl«d(cuses> hss been recommended. This is, absolutely harmless 
gud said to produce beuefidal effects* 
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Intraveaous route. The intravenous method is the one 
usually adopted. The disadvantage of the intravenous method 
is that the drug is rapidly eliminated and consequently the period 
of spirochseticidal activity is short. Besides, the technique is 
more difficult and the incidence of acute toxic reactions is 
higher, due to factors inherent in the drug itself or in its sol- 
vents. The main advantage is the freedom from pain and dis- 
ability when intravenous injections are properly given. The 
intravenous route is preferred in acute early stages of syphilis 
for rapid destruction of spirochsetes in lymph, blood, and tis- 
sues ; in later stages however when most of the organisms are 
fixed in the tissues, the intramuscular and subcutaneous routes 
are preferred by some, because the absorption and excretion rates 
are reduced and spirochseticidal effects are enhanced. Some 
give intravenous and intramuscular injections alternately. 
After intravenous injections the reticulo-endothelial cells of the 
spleen, liver and lymph glands become swollen, and granules 
of the compounds can actually be demonstrated in them. After 
very large doses of neo-sa}varsan the granules can be demons- 
trated in the capillary endothelium, the intestine and the sali- 
vary glands as well. 

The elaborate technique of preparation, neutralisation and 
injection of salvarsan is no longer necessary with neo-salvarsan 
and other allied compounds, as they have a neutral reaction when 
dissolved in distilled water. The temperature of the solution 
should not exceed 22"C. or Tl'P. Slight febrile reaction 
generally occurs after the first injection ; if this reactiort reappears 
in the course of the treatment {t.e., oil subsequent injections) it 
is a sign of intolerance. The rate of injection of these com- 
pounds is of importance. A concentrated solution injected slow- 
ly is as well borne as a dilute solution injected rapidly ; but if 
injected rapidly they both produce a higher incidence of toxic re- 
actions. With solutions of neo-salvarsan, sulfarsenol and tty- 
parsamide the importance of rapid injections is not so great as 
with those of salvarsan, as the fcnrmer being neutral in leaction 
do not produce intravascular reactions such as haemolsrsis, 
agglutination and precipitation. The kidneys should be 
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carefully watched and the urine tested for albumin before each 
injection. Sometimes the rubber tubing, through which solu- 
tions pass, may produce toxic symptoms; this is due to the 
inferior quality of rubber and boiling does not prevent such 
effects. 

A study of the various vehicles for the injection of the 
novarseno-benzol compounds has been made. In order to get 
the quickest and best results in the treatment of syphilis, the 
tendency is to give these preparations in doses as large as possible 
and to shorten the interval between courses. This unfortunately 
often produces toxic and sometimes fatal results. In order, to 
avoid angioneurotic symptoms, dermatitis and other complica- 
tions, a number of diluents other than saline were tried. Blood 
serum, glucose, saccharose, calcium chloride, egg albumin, and 
gum, have all been tested. Neo-arsphenapUne dissolved in 
5 to 20 c. cm. of a 6 per cent, aqueous solution of caesinum 
eosinate in place of distilled water is said to prevent anaphy- 
lactic symptoms. It is an expensive compound and if not 
pure it is toxic. Of all these, glucose appears to be the best as 
to some extent it prevents oxidation. Thirty c.cm. of a 30 per 
cent, solution of glucose, given intravenously in conjunction 
with neo-arsphenamine is said to increase the efficacy of the 
latter. Gelatine, blood serum and calcium chloride have proved 
effective in some cases. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

ORGANIC COMPOUNDS OF ARSENIC 

ATOXYL 

Synonyms: — Soamin, Sodium-p-arsanilale, Ar&ainiu, Try- 
poxyl, Atoxylon. 

It is a white odourless crystalline powder with a saline taste, 
soluble in 6 parts of water and 125 parts of alcohol. It contains 
27.2 per cent, of arsenic. Under the misleading name of atoxyl 
(for the substance is quite toxic), it was extensively used at 
one time in trypanosomiasis (sleeping sickness), syphilis and 
other protozoal diseases. A number of coni])ounds similar to 
atoxyl have been tried in trypanosomiasis. Soamin is practi- 
cally identical with atoxyl, differing only in the amount of 
water of cryst^lisation. Arsacetin resembles atoxyl closely in 
its effects. Atoxyl on account of its property of getting decom- 
posed in the gastro-intestinal tract is not given by the moutli 
but is usually given hypodermically or by intramuscular injec- 
tions into the buttock in 10 per cent, solution. The dose is 0.02 
to 0.2 gm. every other day. It is non-irritant, is absorbed 
rapidly and circulates in the blood longer than the arsenites 
and can therefore exert its parasiticidal action for a much 
longer time than the latter group of drugs. Atoxyl deteriorates 
by storage ; its solutions should therefore always be freshly 
prepared and sterilised before use. 

Atoxyl has no action on the trypanosomes in vitro and can only 
become effective when it undergoes certain changes in the body. Most 
of it passes through the body unchanged and the small portion which 
remains is changed into bodies which are capable of destroying the 
parasites. The active therapeutic agent is probably arsenic and the 
reason why atoxyl is superior to inorganic preparations is that owing 
to its solubility it can penetrate into the tissues more rapidly than 
the inorganic preparations. There has been some discussion as to hotv its 
specific action is produced in the body. Some believe that part of 
the atoxyl is split up in the tissues, giving rise to an inorgaitic arsenic 
which is the active Agent, and there is no doubt that inorganic arsenic 
destroys the parasite both in the blood and in vitro. This anenie may 
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be liberated in the bodies of the parasites into which atoxyl has pene- 
trated. Bhrlich held that it is partially reduced in the tissues and that 
the product of reduction is an active trypanocidal body. This was the 
idea which led him to seek for active trypanocidal drugs in the reduction 
products of atoxyl. Experimentally, the reduction was effected by 
chemical agents like hydrochloric acid, sulphurous acid, etc., and the 
resultant products were tested for their trypanocidal properties in vitio* 
A long series of experiments on this line eventually led to the prepara- 
tions of salvarsan and neosalvarsan. One of the reduction products of 
atoxyl is p~hydroxyphenyl arsenious acid which kills trypanosomes in 
vitro in high dilutions, while atoxyl has no toxic effect in 5 per cent, 
solutions. The enormous changes in toxicity produced by reduction 
are thus obvious. 

Effects on animal trypanosomiasis. Thomas and Breinl (1905) found 
that atoxyl cures experimental trypanosomiasis in mice; Koch (1907) 
reported beneficial results in similar infections. Favourable results were 
also obtained in chicken spirillosis. Vcegtlin and Smith (1920) showed 
that the maximum tolerated dose (M.T.D.) of anhydrous atoxyl is 239 
mgm., the ndnimum lethal dose (M.L.D.) 358 mgm. and the minimum 
effective dose (M.E.D.) in experimental trypanosomiasis is 89.6 mgm. 
per kilo, body weight. 

Therapeutic uses. Atoxyl was introduced in the treatment 
of trypanosomiasis many years ago and in spite of the many new 
preparations that have been introduced it still continues to hold 
its field. Unfortunately it does not eradicate the disease in all 
its stages. It acts efficiently on the parasites in the blood, but 
has less effect on those which have infected the l 3 unph glands, 
and apparently it does not reach those present in the central 
nervous system, in sufficient concentration to destroy them. On 
administration of this drug the parasites disappear from 
the blood, but the supply is being constantly renewed from 
foci in the lymphatic glands and in the nervous system. 
Although cases of complete cure are on record, in the majority 
of cases it only alleviates symptoms and may prolong life. 
Small doses, such as 0.5 to 0.75 gm. weekly in an adult gave 
poor results and failed to avert relapses ; 0.015 to 0.02 gm. per 
kilo* or J to 1.25 gm. gave good results. Of 84 cases in the 
first stage of the disease treated in this way, only five relapsed 
in ae^en to sixteen months. In the second stage, moderate 
doses denrsased the meningeal reaction, as shown by the degree 
of l^phocytosis and clinical amelioiationi tmt the effects were 
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of shOTt duration. Chesterman (1925) recommends 1 gm. 
doses weekly for ten to twelve weeks. 

Atoxyl was also used in the treatment of syphilis but the 
frequency with which it causes optic atrophy and blindness pre- 
cludes its use for prolonged treatment of any disease. Soarmn 
has been used in the treatment of many obscure conditions by 
medical practitioners in India. Intramuscular injections of this 
drug are given in asthma, anaemia and debility, affections of 
the respiratory and gastro-intestinal tract, filariasis, chyluria, 
apparently with good results. The drug probably acts as 
a hsemopoietic and as a tonic, but it appears to have no specific 
action in these conditions. It is given in increasing doses up 
to 5 grains twice a week and sometimes 20 injections or more 
may be given. It should be remembered however that soamin 
is a toxic drug and should be used with caution. 

Toxic effects. Those pro<luced with doses exceeding 0.5 
gm. resemble the acute s3miptoms occurring in ordinary arsenic 
poisoning; these are dryness of the throat, headache, fever, 
colic, vomiting and diarrhoea, nephtitis and paralysis of the 
lower limbs. The most serious effects are disturbances of Vision, 
and these as a rule only occur when large doses of the drug are 
given at short intervals. They begin with scintillation, cloudi- 
ness, dimne.ss and contraction of the field of vision, especially 
on the nasal side, which may lead to total and permanent 
blindness. Loss of vision cani be ^sily produced in animals and 
is due to degeneration of the ganglion cells of the retina and 
later, of the fibres of the optic nerve. Though the retina is 
particularly susceptible, the cerebral cells are not immune and 
are also injured. Ophthalmoscopic examination shows at first 
no changes save that the retinal arteries may be narrowed and 
the veins somewhat hypersemic ; later there is complete optic 
atrophy. Evidence has been produced to show that the most 
imiwrtant factor in the production of optic lesions is the presence 
of the smino group in the para position to the arsenic. 

TffTPARSAMiDE 

Synonyms : — ^Moranyl, Sodium-n-phenyl-glycinaunlde-p- 

arsonate. 
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This compound is a derivative of atoxyl which was synthe- 
sized and developed in the Rockefeller Institute. Tt 3 rponarsyl 
Meurice is a Belgian product having a similar chemical composi- 
tion. Like atoxyl it is a pentavalent compound. It is a white, 
odourless, crystalline powder containing 24.6 per cent, of 
arsenic. It is very soluble in water forming a neutral 
solution which is comparatively stable, so that a 10 per cent, 
solution can be boiled without decomposition. Its toxicity is 
very low and it is only slightly irritant and can be given 
intramuscularly, intraperitoneally (in animals) and intravenou^y. 

The M. L. D. for monkeys is 1 .25 to 1 .5 gm. intravenously ; 
slightly larger doses are required by the intramuscular route. 
S}anptoms of intoxicatiou are nervous and nutritional distur- 
bances such as occur with all pentavalent compounds. There 
are tremors, inco-ordination of movements, clonic spasms, weak- 
ness and prostration ; the appetite is lost and animals are ema- 
ciated and occasionally suffer from diarrheea. The pathological 
changes conast of vascular dilatation, congestion, scattered 
petechial hsemorrhages and degenerative changes in internal 
organs. The miniipum therapeutic dose for mice infected with 
T. brucei was found to be 0.2 gm. per kilo, when given sub- 
cutaneously and intravenously, and 0.275 gm. when given intra- 
peritoneally within 24 hours after infection. The chemothera- 
peutic index for mice was 1 :8 while for rats infected with 
T. evansi it was 1 :3. Rabbits, rats and mice infected with 
T. gambiense can be more readily treated than those with 
T. rhodesiense. 

Table showing M. L. D. of tiyparsamide in animals in 
gm. per kilo, of body weight (Findlay, 1930). 


Animal 

Methods of Administration 


Subcutaneous 

Intravenous 

Intraperitoneal 

Bfonsc 

. 2-75 

*•0 

a-O to 8*25 

Rat 

X'O 


0'75 

RabMt 

I'W 


1X0 

(^itea-pig 

1*60 ! 


1*50 
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Its trypanocidal activity in vitro is feeble as the organisms 
remain motile in 1 in 100 soluticm. In mice injected with 
T. brucei the trypanosomes rapidly disappear, the ratio between 
curative and lethal dose being 1 to 10 as compared with 1 to 4 
of atoxyl. Amphoteric arsenical compounds, i.e., those con- 
taining both basic and acidic groups, are said to be more 
frequently trypanocidal than the non-amphoteric. 

Dosage and method of administration. In adults the dose is 
2 to 3 gm. and in children 0.5 to 1 gm. according to age. The 
drug has been tried in sleeping sickness in doses of 2 gm. intra- 
venously (0.112 gm. per kilo, body weight). Solutions should 
be freshly prepared, 2 to 3 gm. being dissolved in 10 c.cm. of 
cold sterile water. Such solutions should be clear but it is ad- 
visable to filter them through sterile filter papers, any turbidity 
necessitating the rejection of the solution. Boiling should be 
avoided as it may produce decomposition and toxic compounds. 
The drug is well tolerated intramuscularly in 20 per cent, solu- 
tion; 30 per cent, solutions produce more discomfort and may 
lead to abscess formation. It may be given by this route but 
usually the intravenous route is preferred. Subcutaneous injec- 
tions are not recommended as they produce irritation and sup- 
puration. Ten weekly injections of 40 mgm. per kilo, body 
weight in a 10 per cent, solution are considered safe. The 
toxic effects of this drug are confined to doses close to the 
M. E. D. and the recovery of animals from sublethal intoxica- 
tions is remarkably rapid and complete. This makes possible 
the repeated administration of very large doses of the drug at 
comparatively short intervals without incurring the danger of 
cumulative toxic action. By taking advantage of this pecu- 
liarity of action, it is possible to develop such a high degree of 
tolerance on the part of the animals that doses larger than the 
M, E. D. can be given. This is a very important feature of 
the toxicological action of trjrparsamide which is of great signi- 
ficance in the use of the drug for therapeutic purposes. 

Toxic effects. Untoward effects with this drug are not 
commonly met with. The most serious such as amblyopia, 
nitritoid reacticms and exfoliative dermatitis have not been 
noticed and jaundice is a rare complication. As a rule 80 to 
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90 per cent, of the drug is excreted during the first 24 hours 
after iujection, but in certain individuals it is excreted slowly 
and they are more susceptible to the cumulative effects of the 
drug. 

The untoward effects generally appear after the fifth or sixth 
injection, the symptoms consisting of a sensation of dazzling; on 
examination the fundus is found to be hyperaimic; the visual 
fields are contracted on the nasal side. In severe cases contrac- 
tion goes on till complete blindness results. Involvement of the 
optic nerve is by no means rare in neurosyphilis. All such cases 
should therefore be thoroughly examined by an ophthalmologist 
before treatment with tr 5 rparsamide. In optic involvement, the 
result of injection should be carefully watched. Occasionally 
vomiting, slowing of the pulse and loss of consciousness may 
occur immediately after an injection, similar to those seen with 
arsenobenzene. Remote effects are shedoiug of the nails, 
albuminuria and dermatitis. Visual disturbances are seen with 
larger doses. If these ocair, a suitable interval between injec- 
tions prevents them. Doses of 3.0 gm. and over should not be 
given oftener than once a week. If smblyopia develops during 
the treatment of trypanosomiasis tartar emetic is substituted for 
3 weeks. Sodium thiosulphate injections appear to be ineffec- 
tive in preventing amblyopia. 

Therapeutic uses. Syphilis. Experiments on rabbits 
showed that this drug possesses the power of tissue penetrability 
to a marked degree; extensive cutaneous and subcutaneous 
lesions in these animals retrogressed and healed very quickly 
•under its effect. Tryparsamide is not effective against primary 
and secondary syphilis, nor against the gummata or earlier 
cerebro-spinal manifestations It appears to possess the power 
of penetrating into the tissues, especially nervous tissues, to a 
much greater extent than some of the other arsenicals. It has 
been tried in neuro-syphilis with good results. Marked serolo- 
gical improvement is observed in the majority of cases of all 
types of syphilis but 50 or more injections are necessary, extend- 
ing over a period of one year. Some cases of early paresis im- 
prove. Soane authorities combine tryparsamide with weekly 
iojfetions of 1 grain of mercury salicylate. There is general 
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agreement that in early cases of general paresis and tabes, treat- 
ment with tryparsamide is of considerable value, better results 
being obtained than with arsphenamine. The results, when the 
parenchyma is involved, are superior to those when the blood 
vessels and the meninges are affected, but while clinical im- 
provement is soon manifested it requires about 80 injections of 
tryparsamide to render the .serum reaction negative. The value 
of the drug is said to be due not to spirochmticidal action but 
to a general tonic action on the tissues. In neuros 3 T)hilis it is 
advisable to give courses of 8 to 15 injections of 2 to 3 gm. (not 
exceeding 0.04 to 0.05 gm. per kilo.) at intervals of not le^s 
than a week, with intermission of 2 months between the 
courses. Treatment is to be continued for several years. 
According to some, tryparsamide can be given safely where 
optic atrophy is present provided the patient is carefully 
watched. In cases of paresis and mania it is worthy of trial. 

Trypanosomiasis. Tryparsamide is a very efficient try- 
panocide. Chesterman (1923) treated 40 cases in the Belgian 
Congo by 8 to 10 weekly intravenous injections of 3 gm. each 
dissolved in 10 c.cm. of water, with good results. The dose 
should not exceed 4 gm. and intrathecal administration is not 
recommended. Adults receiving less than 0.05 gm. per kilo, 
body weight generally relapse; children can stand comparative- 
ly much bigger doses and in these cases 0.1 gm. per kilo, can 
be given. 

Marshall and Vassallo (1926) consider that trsrparsamide 
gives comparatively much better results than Bayer 205 in the 
treatment of trypanosomiasis. Tryparsamide) clears the blood in 
from 6 to 12 hours in doses of 1.5 gm. intravenously, in early 
infections due to T. gamUense ; the peripheral blood remains 
free for such long periods as to suggest permanent cure. The 
drug is not effective in infections with T. rhodesiense. 

Weekly injections of 2 to 3 gm. in adults have been re* 
commended because such doses give equally good results as 
large and more frequent doses, end because they reduce the 
chances of ocular disturbance to the miniminii . In the first stage 
of the disease a total dosage of 20 to 50 gm. suffices to produce a 
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cure. The blood and glands become permanently negative, 
there is marked clinical improvement in those cases in which the 
spinal fluid is only slightly changed before treatment, 
and it tends to become normal with the treatment. In the 
second stage it is necessary to give 50 to 100 gm. The patients 
who exhibit nervous and mental symptoms are said to show 
rapid and considerable improvement ; in cases of moderate 
intensity the benefit obtained is marked and constant. The 
action is said to be rapid, durable, constant and is definitely 
superior to any other known drug. Relapses or incomplete 
cures are always due to extraneous causes such as insufficient 
dosage, irregularity of the injections and difficulties due to the 
patient. Toxic reactions, acute or chronic are negligible. 
Blindness which occurs after treatment with tryparsamide is in 
most cases due to previous arsenical treatment. The drug not 
only has curative effects but probably has prophylactic pro- 
perties as well. 

Tryparsamide is said to have a beneficial effect on general 
nutrition in addition to its parasitotropic effects, and some 
clinicians believe that its chief action is to build up the resis- 
tance of the body to combat infection. 

Prophylactic use. Trypaisamide has not been extensively 
used as a prophylactic drug in sleeping sickness in man. In 
vaginal infections in animals (rabbits) it has a well marked 
prophylactic effect. This may be worth testing. Further 
experience of its use on a large scale is required to ascertain how 
fyx the systematic use of the drug in all the infected persons 
in ahy area will enable new infections to be reduced. 

STOVARSOL 

Synonyms; — ^Ehrlich 584, Foumeau 190, Acetarsone, Kha- 
tophen, Orarsan, Osvarsan, Stovarsolan, Acetylamino-oxyphen- 
yl^rsonic add, Spirocid, Troposan. It contains 27.2 per cent, 
of arsenic. 

Phtniiacologlcal action, it is absorbed rapidly, lias a low toxicity 
and is excreted rapidly in the urine. Saulet (1927) found that stovarsol 
wee lethal to hUtolyHaa culture within 24 hours^ in dilutions of 1 in 
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SOO. He noted that it was more active in the presence of liver extracts. 
It is a safe drag, is easy to administer, has a marked effect on the 
hsemopoietic system and acts as a good general tonic. 

Therapeutic uses. Syphilis. It was first introduced into 
medical practice in 1Q2U22 in the treatment of malaria and amoe. 
bic dysentery, as a prophylactic against syphilis, and for the 
treatment of spirochsetal infections. Administration by the 
mouth produced healing of primary lesions in rabbits and 
monkeys. In syphilis in man 1.0 gra. of stovarsol by the mouth 
for one week, followed by another course at the interval of a 
week till 12 to 16 gm. were given, healed the primary chancre. 
Secondary and tertiary lesions are said to have also disappeared. 
It is useful in the treatment of general paralysis, especially 
when there are megalomania or psychical disturbances. The 
serological reactions improve in one-third of the cases. Cton- 
genital syphilis of infants has been treated with stovarsol; the 
doses recommended are 0.12 gm. daily for 4 days to a total of 
6.6 gm. 

Yaws. 0.5 to 1.0 gm. daily given by the mouth before 
food on alternate days few 15 to 17 days generally clears up the 
lesions. Sodium stovarsol 0.5, 1.0 and 1.5 gm. may be given 
intravenously at intervals of 48 hours to a total of 6.0 gm. 

Amoebic dysentery. Marchoux (1923) appears to have been 
the first to test this drug in the treatment of amoebiasis. The 
drug was used in those cases who had resisted emetine treat- 
ment, in doses of 0.25 gm. in pill form twice daily for a period 
of 10 days. Amoebae or cysts were found in the stool even after 
the treatment. Petzetakis (1925) tried the drug extensively 
and found it an excellent remedy for parasitic infections of the 
intestinal tract ; in infants the doses recommended up to one year 
of age are 0.05 to 0.08 gm. daily ; from 1 to 2 years, 0.08 to 
0.10 gm. ; from 2 to 5 years 0.10 to 0.25 gm. daily. In chronic 
and relapsing cases of amoebiasis prolonged treatment is neces- 
sary and may be supplemented by injections of emetine. He 
found that the drug can be exhibited over prolonged period 
without producing any ill effects. To avoid toxic symptoms, 
which frequently occur with the drug, the dose should not 
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exceed two tablets (8 gr.) daily for 10 days or 1 tablet (4 gr.) 
daily for 20 days. Brown (1926) considers that stovarsol is more 
effective in eradicating amoebse than emetine. Van Steenis 
(1927) found stovarsol less effective than emetine or yatren, but 
very useful against the ‘minuta* type of E. histolytica. 

Knowles (1928) in summing up the literature on stovarsol, 
says that it is apparent from the large series of papers that on 
the whole the results are not too bad. Almost every writer com- 
ments on the drug as one easy to administer and w'ell-tolerated 
by the patient. On the other hand it has less powerful 
amoebiddal action than emetine, and some authors comment on 
its toxic effects. Occurrence of a measles-like rash was not un- 
commonly met with and cases of acute exfoliative dermatitis 
have been recorded after administration of stovarsol. Knowles 
treated 32 patients, mostly chronic, in Calcutta ; the ratio of pro- 
bable cures to failures in these v/as 1 : 1.1. He is of opinion 
that stovarsol has a definite place in the treatment of chronic 
intestinal amoebiasis. The ease and simplicity of the treatment 
are remarkable. The usual course is one tablet of 4 grains 
each night and morning for ten days. No toxic symptoms were 
observed, while the drug undoubtedly has a hsematinic value; 
the patients taking stovarsol are not miserable and unhappy 
beings like those on emetine or emetine-bismuth-iodide treat- 
ment. The average cost of treatment is 2 to 3 rupees. It is 
particularly useful in chronic cases and the chance of 
eradication of the infection i$ 40 to 50 per cent. The drug was 
used by Knowles as an after-treatment, the relief of clinical 
symptoms being first obtained with emetine injections and 
1?ismuth treatment. The patient was then given a few days’ rest 
and a ten-day course of stovarsol afterwards. This usually 
leads to rapid improvement in general health and the infection 
niay be eradicated. For chronic carriers stovarsol may be 
followed by a course of emetine-bismuth-iodide. 

Malaria* Stovarsol was first used in the treatment of 
tnalatia in 1923 and it was repeated to be ^active against tertian 
and quartan infections. Intravenous miectims of 1.0 gm. of 
soditun iHiovnraol in 10 c.cm. of distilled water were found to 
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be effective in patients artificially and naturally infected with 
P. vivax, the parasites disappearing from the blood. The drug 
appeared to have an action especially on the older pigmented 
parasites, older scliizonts and gametocytes in contradistinc- 
tion to quinine, which attacks the younger forms. While 
stovarsol in 1.0 gni. doses produces disappearance of P. vivax 
from the blood, P. falciparum and P. malaricc are not touched 
according to many observers. The action of stovarsol on various 
stages of P. vivax has been studied. It would appear that the 
parasites are only destroyed when they reach a certain develop- 
mental stage, while the younger forms are not touched. Sinton 
found the relapse rate in benign tertian malaria treated with 
stovarsol smaller than with the cinchona alkaloids. Severe 
rigors sometimes follow within 18 hours of injection of 
stovarsol in malaria, resembling those occurring with neo- 
arsphenamine* It is possible those are due to liberation of 
toxin after rapid destruction of the parasites. 

Quinine stovarsol is a compound of quinine with stovarsol. It 
causes disappearance of the crescents in ’from 3 to 36 days, but the 
scliizonts are not so readily affected. 

Relapsing fever, Stovarsol in doses of 1.5 gm. by the mouth is said 
to cure relapsing fever, the spirochaetes disappearing in 6 to 30 hours. 
Others have had disappointing results. It has also been used for 
prc^hylactic purposes. 

Stovarsol has also been employed in the treatment of intestinal 
parasites such as lambliasis. Stovarsol orally and by injections has 
been tried against trypanosomiasis by many workers but without 
success. 

Calcium stovarsol phosphate known as Realphene has been tried in 
syphilis with good results. It is a good general tonic. 

Toxic symptoms. Cases of poisoning with stovarsol, following its 
administration in dysentery in 2 gm. doses daily, have been recorded. 
Fever was the first symptom foUowed 2 days later by diffuse erythema, 
wdryness, pruritus and urticaria. Rashes appeared all over the body and 
on the legs and face; in severe cases it may pass on to exfoliative 
dermatitis. (Edema, jaundice, colic, diarrhoea, albuminuria, coryza^ 
bronchitis, urticaria, ocular troubles, giddiness, collapse and glycoaoria 
may occur. Acute nephritis with casts in the urine may occur after 
injection. The drug should not be given for more than 10 days at a 
time, the second course should be given after a suitable interval. In 
•Sinton’s series no toxic symptoms occurred, probably because he used 
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magnesium sulphate which eliminated arsenic from the gut, or possibly 
because the liver and kidneys were protected with glucose and alkali. 


TREPARSOL 


Synonyms :—Fourueau 257, Sodinm-3-formylamino-4.oxy- 
phenyM-arsuiiate, Formyphenarsiiie. 

It IS said to be suitable for administration by the mouth in 1,0 gm, 
doses m the treatment of malaria, syphilis, yaws, etc. Good results 
were reported to have been obtained in dengue when the drug was 
given by the mouth in doses of 0.75 to 1.5 gm. on four consecutive da>s. 
In the intestines treparsol is split up into formic acid and meta-amino- 
paraoxyphenyl arsenic acid which is the active principle of stovarsol and 
is said to act directly on intestinal parasites, specially protozoa. 
In combination with emetine it is said to have some effect in infections 
due to giardia and trichomonas, it has not been used against amoebic 
dysentery. Although courses extending over 4 weeks have been re- 
commended it is not advisable to give it for more than 10 days at a 
time. Slight diarrhoea may occur and fatal ca^fs have been recorded 
after prolonged use. Treparsol is excreted mostly in the urine. 

Fournean 270 (sodium-4-acetylamino-2-liydroxyphenylarsinate). It is 
a white powder readily soluble m water and can be injected subcutane- 
ously; it is painless, produces no local reactions and is rapidly absorbed. 
The drug has been tried in human trypanosomiasis but is not so effective 
as tryparsamide. It has been tried for prophylactic purposes in animals 
but is less efficient than tryparsamide. 

Fourneau 269 & 417. (4-amino-2-hydroxyphenylarsinic acid and 4- 
formylamino-2-hydroxyplienylarsinic acid). Both these drug«i can be 
given by the oral route. Fourneau 417 has a chemotherapeutic index 
of 1 : 16 when given by the mouth and 1 : 5 when given subcutaneously. 
These drugs are at present under trial. 

Acetylarsan (hydroxy-acetyl-aminophenylarsinate of diethyl amine) 
can be given by intramuscular and subcutaneous injections, but 
headache, vomiting and diarrhoea are frequently produced; 
erythema, albuminuria, and jaundice may occur. In trypanosomiasis 
12 gm. are given in 16 injections of 0.75 gm. each at intervals of one 
week; the results are inferior to tryparsamide. The primary and secondary 
leeSbns of syphilis are said to be favourably influenced. One to S injections 
of 12 te 50 mgm. I)er kilo, produce rapid results in primary^ secondary 
and tertis^ yaws. In relapsing fever it is considered more effective 
than arsphenamiite. 


*• by Bin* and Rath (1927) 

dMIm tTom in that the arsenic U not linked to a benzene 

ia useless 

m mfectio^s due to T. rhad^siettse. 
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B. R. 34 is said to be effective in doses of 0^ gm. intravenonsljr 
freeing the blood d. trypanosomes. 

B. R. 34A. is a pyridine preparation of arsenic and is effective 
Against T. hrucet infections in mice. Its chemotherapeutic index is 
1 : 20 . 

Hoechst 2754. This compound is said to be closely related to try* 
parsamide and can be given intravenously in 2 gm. doses. It is said 
to have a definite action in the second stage trypanosomiasis but 
is apt to produce nephritis. 

Tiivalent Compounds of Arsenic 
SALVARSAN 

Simonyms : — ^Kharsivan, Dioxy-diamino-arseno*beiizol dl* 
liydrochloride, Arsenobenzene, Arsenobenzol, Arsphenamine, 
Arsenobillou, Arsen>pbenolamine, Amino-arsenophenol, Bhrlich* 
]9ata 606, 

Salvarsan was first prepared by Bertheim and tested b7 Hhr- 
lich and Hata in 1910. The dose for women is 0.3 to 0.4 gm. 
and for men 0.4 gm. in 200 c.cm. of solution medium. It is 
prepared from atoxyl by reduction and combination of two (tf 
its molecules to form a trivalent dihydroxyl-diamino-arseno* 
benzene which is a stable preparation. It is a yellow crystal* 
line powder containing 31.5 per cent, of arsenic; it is readily 
oxidised in the air and so is kept in vacuum tubes. Salvarsan 
though it does not kill spirochsetes in vitro has a very pronounced 
effect on these organisms tn vivo. It is fifty times less toxic 
for experimental animals than mercury. The M.I<.D. for mice 
is 143 mgm. per kilo, and for rabbits 100 mgm., when given 
intravenously. In rats showing aj trypanosome count of 150,000 
to 250,000 per c.cm. of blood, temporary sterilisation could be 
effected with doses of 6 mgm. and permanent sterilisation with 
doses of 8 to 12 mgm. per kilo. Mice infected with the spiro- 
fduetes of rdapsing fever were sterilised with 10.6 mgm. per 
kilo, and rabbits inoculated with syphilis were cured with 23.5 
mgm. per kilo, given intravenously. 

Salvarsan has the disadvantage of having an add reaction 
in solution and therefore has to be neutralised at the time oC 
43 
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use. For this reason it has been mostly replaced by neo- 
salvarsan. A solution which is not fully neutralised or 
one which is over-alkalinised is depressant for the heart. 
In feeble patients or when the central nervous system or tlie 
heart is affected smaller doses should be given. Generally a 
course of 4 to 8 doses is recommended, the injections being 
given at intervals of 8 to 10 days, often in conjunction with 
mercury. 

Neutralisation is best effected by adding to the salvarsan 
solution 15 per cent, caustic soda solution to precipitate 
the base (0.28 c.cm. for 0.3 gm of the drug) ; dilute with a 
little 0.5 per cent, saline and then add just enough caustic 
soda solution to dissolve (about 0 6 c.cm. in all) ; finally dilute 
to 300 c.cm. with 0.5 per cent, saline solution. 


NEO.SALVARSAN 

Synonyms :—Neo-kharsivan, Ehrlich 914, Novarsenobenzol» 
Novarsan, Novarsenobillon, Metarsenobenzol, Neo-arsenopheno- 
lamine. Sodium dioxy-diamiuo-arsenobenzene-methanesulphon- 
ate. 

This is a condensation product of .salvarsan. It differs 
from salvarsan in that it is not a combination of dioxy-diainino> 
arsenol-benzol with HCl but with sodium methane sulphonate. 
It is a yellow powder, readily soluble in water, giving a neutral 
solution. It is a stable preparation and readily dissolves in 
water forming a neutral solution, it can therefore be injected 
intravenously in concentrated form. The dry powder must 
contain not less than 18 per cent, or more than 21 per cent, of 
arsenic; according to U.S.P.X. it should not contain less than 
19 per cent, of arsenic. 

The es^perimentai for testing the action of neo^lvarsan were 
chiefly conducted on the spirochsetes of relapsing fever in rats 
and mice, and subseduently in fowls and also on the treponema 
of syphilis. It was found that a sbgle non-toaric dose freed 
the animals omnpletcly from spirochsetosis and ptotoeoa. Itt 
experiments riiow that during the Smt 10 hours even 
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1 in 100 concentrations have no effect on the spirochsetes, but 
after 15 hours there is marked reduction in their number au4 
eventually all are destroyed. The maximum dilution for killing 
them was 1 in 200,000 as compared with 1 in 2,500 for Bact. 
coli. 

When injected intravenously into rats, neo-salvarsan is 
about two and a half times less toxic than salvarsan. The 
maximum tolerated dose of the American product in rats is 
254 mgm. per kilo, body weight, in mice it is 250 mgm. and 
in rabbits it is 200 mgm. when given intravenously. The 
average minimum curative dose of neo-salvarsan for rats infected 
with T. equiperdum is 4 to 6 mgm. intramuscularly and for 
rabbits inoculated with syphilis 30 to 40 mgm. intravenously. 
The hydrogen-ion concentration of neo-salVarsan is 7 to 7.4 
which is the same as that of the blood, while that of a properly 
alkalinised solution of salvarsan is more than 9. It therefore 
causes less biochemical disturbances in the blood and tissues. 
Although some syphilologists still regard salvarsan as being 
superior to neo-salvarsan, the latter is' nevertheless more widely 
employed and exerts practically the same favourable influence 
upon the disease and certainly possesses a greater factor of 
safety. 

Dosage. This should be regulated according to the 
general condition of the patient. In the male adult the starting 
dose of salvarsan is usually 0.2 gm. which is increased by 0.1 
gm. at every successive injection till a maximum of 0.6 gm. is 
attained. For females, the starting dose is 0.2 gm. and a 
maximum of 0.4 gm., for children 0.1 to 0.3 gm. ; for infants 
0.02 to 0. 1 gm. The dose of neo-salvarsan is about li times that 
of salvarsan. The ordinary course is 6 to 8 intravenous injec- 
tions given at intervals of 7 to 10 days. With very early, 
cases, the flrst 2 or 3 injections may be given 3 or 4 days apart. 
The patient is allowed 6 to 8 weeks’ rest and then another course 
is given and this in early cases may be repeated till 3 or possib- 
ly 4 courses have been given. Mercury is also given yiith 
the courses and semi-annual courses of mercury may be kept 
up for 3 years 
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Co-ordination Compounds 

^ The chemotherapeutic effect of co-ordination compounds of 
salvarsan and neo-salvarsan equals that of salvarsan and neo- 
sal varsan. 

Silver salvarsan or sllverarsphenaniine is a metal arsenobenzene 
compound. It is a brownish-black powder, readily solnble in water^ 
giving an alkaline solution. It contains 22 6 per cent, of ar«>enic and 
14 per cent, of silver, probably in the form of silver oxide. It is given 
intravenously in doses of 0.1 to 0 2 gm. for women and 0 26 gm. for 
men at weekly intervals. In feeble patients begin with 0 05 gm. or 
0.076 gill. Generally 0 1 gm is dissolved in 10 c.cm. of sterile water 
making a 1 per cent, solution. Clinically 0 1 gm. of this drug corres- 
ponds to 0.8 gm. neo-salvarsan. Sodium silver salvarsan is another 
preparation in which the silver is not combined with salvarsan but 
exists in a colloidal state. 

Neo-sllverarsphenamine or neo-silver salvarsan is a molecular 

compound of neo-salvarsan and silver and is a brown powder. Sodium 
silver neo-salvarsan is yet another preparation. N&o-silver salvarsan is 
said to be about half as toxic as silver salvarsua and slightly more toxic 
than neo-salvarsan; its maximum tolerated dose is 278 mgm. per kilo, 
of mice as compared with 167 mgm. of silver salvarsan and 870 mgm. 
kA neo-salvarsan. These compounds have been used in the treatment 
of syphilis and produce remarkable results on visible syphilitic lesions. 
With these compounds the characteristic and often nauseating garlic- 
like odour is absent. They have not been known to produce argyria 
It was thought that silver compounds of salvarsan were probably twice 
as effective as neo-salvarsan in similar doses, bat this has not been 
proved. In multiple sclerosis silver salvarsan, in doses of 0.05 gm. 
increased to 0.2 gm. twice weekly, is said to be an effective remedy. 

The silver compounds should be given with caution in cardiac 
disease and diseases of the liver and kidney and when there is a 
tendency to skin disease, 

Sillpharspheiuunino. Synonyms : — Sulfarsenol, Sulpharseno- 
benzene, Kharsulphan, Myosalvarsan. 

This was originally a French preparation* It is a fine yellow- 
ish powder which dissolves easily in water giving a neutral solu- 
tion which can be given intravenouslyi subcutaneously or intra- 
muscularly. It contains 20.7 to 23.6 per cent, of arsenic and 
8.7 to 12.8 per cent, of sulphur. Chemically it is dioxy-diamtno- 
arsenobcnzene-dimethylene sulphonate. Dose 0.12 to 0.18 gm. 
for the first injection in 2 to 3 c.cm. of distilled water, gradually 
increased to 0.45 to 0*6 intravencMia injections 0.06 
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gm. is the starting dose but Harrisou (1021) does not recommend 
the intravenous use of the drug as dermatitis and other untoward 
effects are more likely to follow by this route. The M.L.D. (mini- 
mum lethal dose) of this drug in white rats ranges from 320 
to 480 mgm. and the M.E.D. (minimum effective dose) from 15.9 
to 31.5 mgm. per kilo, when given intravenously. When given 
intramuscularly or subcutaneously, the M.L.D. is 400 to 700 
mgm. and the M.B.D. is 15.6 to 34 mgm. per kilo, body weight. 
It is the only arseno-benzol compound on the market which 
appears to be equal in efficiency to salvarsan or neo-salvarsan 
in the treatment of ss^philis when given by the hsrpodermic 
or intramuscular route ; it is therefore useful in children 
and for obese persons with veins difficult to find; snch strong 
solutions as 20 to 30 per cent, can be given without untoward 
symptoms. The drug is useful in patients who develop shock 
or nitritoid reactions. It is therapeutically just as effective 
and is specially well borne by children with congenital syphilis. 
Dermatitis and jaundice may be produced by it, but acute 
symptoms such as nausea, vomiting nnd diarrhoea are less 
common ; the incidence of general reactions is also lower. 

Harrison (1923) recommends it when myocarditis and 
aneurism are present. It is specially indicated in the treat* 
ment of congenital S3rphilis, in gonorrhoeal arthritis and 
puerperal septicaemia. The following tabic from Martindale 
gives the dosage for a course in primary syphilis for an average 
adult. 


Day 

Dose 

Quantity of sterile water 

1 

0.12 to 0.18 gm. 

2 to 8 C'cm. 

8 

0.18 to 0.8 gm. 

8 to 5 CaCm, 

6 

0.80 to 0.42 gm. 

5 to 7 c.cm. 

8 

0.42 to 0.6 gm. 

7 to 10 c.cm. 

18 

0.48 to 0.0 gm. 

8 to 10 c.cm. 

19 

0.54 to 0.6 gm. 

8 to 10 c.cm. 

25 

0.6 gm. 

1 

8 to 10 o.cm. 


After the 40th day, do a Wassermann test and a second 
course to be started on the 61st day in sero-negative primary 
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cases; in sero-positive primary cases 3 or more courses may be 
necessary. 

Thiosarmine or disodium-dioxy-diamino>arsenobenzene> 
methylene sulphonate has been prepared in the Brahmachari Re- 
search Institute, Calcutta It is very closely allied to other sul- 
pharsenobenzene compounds such as sulfarsenol, kharsulphan, 
sulpharsphenamine, etc. 

Thiosarmine is a light yellow powder readily soluble in 
water, almost neutral in reaction and having a hydrogen-ion-con- 
centration of 7.2 to 7.4. It is fairly stable and does not change 
its colour, even on standing for 48 to 72 hours. When heated 
it decomposes without melting. The arsenic content varies 
from 19.5 to 25 per cent. 

Toxicity. Tlie toxicity of the compound is very low and 
compares favourably with similar preparations Denham- White 
and Brahmachari (1933) found that the toxiaty of thiosarmine, 
sulfarsenol and sulpharsphenamine is almost the same in ex- 
perimental animals. Given intravenously in white rats the 
maximum tolerated dose of thiosarmine was 300 mgm. and the 
minimum lethal dose 490 mgm. per kilo, of body weight. 
The minimum lethal dose in the author’s series of experiments, 
when given intravenously in a 2 per cent, solution in white 
mice, was found to be between 425 to 450 mgm. per kilo, 
of body weight. 

Thiosarmine is indicated in all stages of syphilis. Local 
lesions are said to heal up after a few injections and the 
results of the Wassermann reaction are very encouraging. The 
dosage recommended in syphilis is to begin with 0.15 gm., in- 
creased by 0.15 gm. in subsequent injections to a maximum 
single dose of 0.6 gm. Below 16 years f full dose is given and 
children below that age should receive proportionate dosage 
The drug should be dissolved in redistilled water, boiled and 
cooled. A 10 per cent, solution is slowly injected intramus- 
cularly in the gluteal region. It can also be given subcutane- 
ously or by the intravenous route. 

Amongst the advantages claimed for the drug are absence 
of reaction, the temperature does not rise, and the danger of 
nitritdd crises <»■ anaphylactoid conditions % negl^ble. In 
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same cases, however, signs of intolerance follow injections of 
thiosarmine which call for immediate suspension of the treat- 
ment. Cardiac degeneration, nephritis, severe diabetes, di> 
rhosis of liver are contraindications to its use. 

Bismarsen or bismuth arsphenamine sulphonate. It is one 
of the co-ordination compounds of arsphenamine, the bismuth 
being linked to the arseno group in the same way as 
■silver, gold,, etc., to their respective compounds. Chemically 
it is trisodium-3-amino-4-hydrox3^henylarseno-n-methylene-sul- 
phonate dibismuth, having the empiric formula CjiHa,Oi,Asj 
NajSsNjBia. Bismarsen is a brownish-yellow amorphous 
powder freely soluble in cold water. The arsenic content of the 
preparation ranges from 12 to 15 per cent, while bismuth occurs 
in proportion of 23 to 25 per cent. One great advantage of the 
drug is that it can be given intramuscularly, thus avoidingl many 
<of the technical difficulties of intravenous arsenic medication, 
and at the same time the combination of bismuth and 
■arsphenamine enhances the spirochaeticidal activity to an 
«xtent greater than the summation of. these two drugs separate- 
ly. Kolmer (1930) found that in rats infected with T. equiper- 
•dum, the minimum curative dose by the intravenous route was 
0.012 gm. per kilo, and by intramuscular injection, 0.015 gm. 
per kilo, body weight. In experimental investigation in rab- 
bits infected with syphilis, the minimum single curative dose 
was approximately 0.015 gm. per kilo, by intravenous route 
and from 0.015 to 0.030 gm. per kilo, by intramuscular injection. 
Stokes and others (1931), in their appraisal of ibis new 
aynthetic compound, concluded that it is a safe, relatively non- 
toxic and efficacious drug for administration in syphilis. 
They consider it a valuable substitute for arsphenamin in re- 
active patients, though slower in action. Herxheimer’s reac- 
tion and nitritoid crisis are very rare; the effect on the Wasser- 
mann reaction is very encouraging and the proportion of all 
forms of relapse in a series of early syphilitic cases was 12 per 
•cent, as compared with from 20 to 40 per cent, in cases treated 
with other drugs. 

The method of administration in syphilis is to give it in- 
■tramuscularly in 0.2 gm. doses, dissolved in 1 e.cm. of 
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distilled water, t6 which 2 minims of 2 per cent, solution of 
butyn are added to minimise the local painful reaction. Generally 
4 or 5 courses are given, each course comprising about 8 injec- 
tions, twice weekly, and the interval between each course beinff 
one month. The occurrence of dermatitis or jaundice during 
the treatment necessitates the stoppage of alt injections. Special 
value has been given to bismarsen in the treatment of car- 
diovascular syphilis for its tissue-soluble properties and for it» 
effect on Wassermann fast syphilis. 

Mode of action of organic arsenicala. Ehrlich’s original idea was 
that these drugs had a simple parasiticidal action and that certain chemi* 
cal chains in the drugs had a selective chemical affinity for certain side 
chains in the protoplasm of the organisms and therefore the organisms- 
were killed without harm to the host; this idea has now been given up. 
That organic arsenical compounds are converted into trivalent oxides 
before parasiticidal action is brought about, has been experimentally 
shown. Several drugs have no action upon trypanosomes in vitro, but 
have a considerable trypanocidal action in vivo and it has been proved by 
experiments that these drugs are in many cases changed in the body 
from relatively inactive to more active forms. Hata working in Ehrlich’s 
laboratory showed that arseno-benzene does not kill spirochsetes in vitro. 
In the Hygienic I^aboratory, TJ.S.A. Public Health Department, it was 
shown that a partial oxidation of arsenobenzene occurs. The compounds 
of R.As.bO type (arsenious acid, arsenoxide) in dilutions of 1 in 10,000- 
render trypanosomes non-infertious in vitro and kill the trypanosomes 
in rat’s blood immediately after injection. The compounds of R.As.a 
As.R. (salvarsan) type in similar doses have little action on trypanosomes 
for the first hour and do not kill 90 per cent, of the parasites after 2 or 3^ 

hours; pentavalent compounds of R.A8. c:^~rO type are still less 

effective. It seems that it is the persistent effect of minute quantities of 
the oxide, far below the concentration immediately lethal in vitro, main- 
tain^ for sometime, which is responsible for cures. From this point 
of view the superior activity of arseno^cotnpounds, which form a depot 
from which minute quantities of the oxide are continuously given off, cats 
be understood. Dobell and l^aidilaw (1926) have shown that persistence 
Of action for long periods is a very important point in the amasbicidal 
action of emetine and probably the same is true of the arsenicala. In 
tcndc doses the first class of compounds produce immediate toxic effects 
while the other two dasses only produce toxic effects after considerable 
delay. SalvSrsan incubated at 87*C. with animal tissues for 3 hour» 
l^roduced immediate effects upon rat trypanosomes its tonic actiois 
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was intensified. Salvarsan is found to destroy cultures of spirochaetes 
in the test tube only in concentration of 1 in 1,000 but incubation and 
digestion by the tissues change salvarsan into bodies of the nature of 
arsenoxide by which both the spixochseticidal and toxic action are 
intensified. In the body, trivalent compounds have very little immediate 
effect on trypanosomes. After 24 hours these compounds produce death 
in extremely low concentration— one part in several hundred millions. 

A new conception of the arsphenamine treatment of s 3 rphilis is 
offered by Anwyl-Davis. While watching 5. pallidum for days by the 
dark ground method he found that when bathed in salvarsanized serum 
they gradually lose their normal appearance, become ghost-like, frag- 
mented and paralysed and in about five days apparently die. About 5 or 
6 hours later they recover their normal appearance, are rivivified, regain 
their spiral and motility and become as normal and as active as controls 
that have not been 'doped.’ This strongly suggests that arsphenamine 
should be injected at intervals of five days or less instead of waiting for 
the customary week. The organisms should be attacked with fresh drug 
when their vitality is lowest so that they may not multiply or develop 
resistance. 

These drugs are examples of compounds whose therapeutic efficiency 
is due to changes which take place in them in the body. Their thera- 
peutic efficiency is estimated by determining the ratio between the 

sterilising dose and the tolerated dose though this is liable to error on 
account of the resistance of different species of trypanosomes and also 
of the animals. Voegtlin and his associates (1923) have advanced the 

theory that arsenic in the form of trivalent oxides (R.A.s.sO) is the 

active form and is a specific poison for the sulph-hydryl SH groups of 
compounds like glutathione and possibly other SH compounds present in 
the protoplasm of the parasites. The glutathione group is concerned in 
the oxidation and reduction processes in the living cells and Hopkins and 
Dixon (1921) showed that compounds containing an SH group, such as 
the reduced form of glutathione, sodium-thioglyco-collate, etc. 
counteract the toxic action of arsenoxide on these trypano- 
somes, both in vitro and in the circulating blood, presumably 
by an union of the arsenic with these compounds by means of their SH 
group, before the arsenic has united with the SH group of the parasites. 
The organotropic action is also reduced. Arsenic therefore in the fmrm 
of an aromatic arsenious compound may be regarded as a specific poison 
which acta by combining with the SH compound in the protoplasm and 
its effects oan be counteracted by introducing the SH compound airtiU 
ficially, to take the place of those present in the protoplasm. The organic 
compounds of arsenic are examples of drugs which are introduced into 
the body in a relatively inert form and are changed by the body tissues 
to therapeutically powerful compounds. The relatite activity o( ditferent 
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organic ardenicals is given in table modified from Clark’s Applied 
Pharmacology (1933). 



Compound. 

Fercentage 
of arsenic 

M.L.D. 
for rat* 

M.C.D. 
in rat 
infected 
with T. 

Ratio 

M.L.D. 

M C.D. 

1. 

Arsenic acid 

63 

50 

equiper* 

dum* 

87.6 

1 

2. 

Atoxyl farsanilic acid) ... 

27.2 

150 

37.5 

4 

3. 

Arsenious acid 

69 

7 

7 

1 

4. 

p-Hydroxy-m-aniino-phenyl- 

arsen-oxide 

31.8 

10 

0.76 

13 

6. 

Salvarsan. 

34 

76 

2.0 

37 

6. 

Neo-salvarsan 

21 

100 

3.0 

33 


STANDARDISATION OF SALVARSAN AND ALLIED COMPOUNDS 

Standards of toxicity of salvarsan and its allies. All trivalenst organic 
arsenicals are highly reduced bodies. If reduction is carried out with 
insufficient vigour they become rapidly contaminated with a much more 
toxic oxidation product, arsenoxide (8*amino-4-hydroxy-phenyl-arsemc 
oxide). One of these compounds is 20 times more toxic than the pure 
hydrochloride of an arseno compound. It is impossible even by the most 
careful production, to exclude completely the more toxic oxides and com- 
mercial samples contain from 0.4 to 5 per cent, of arsenoxide. Oxidation 
may also occur during the process of preparation of solutions. It is the 
duty of the manufacturers to see that no batch of this product contains 
these in unsafe proportions. The extent of contamination can be chemi- 
cally determined willi some degree of accuracy. There are also indications 
that other toxic products of unknown constitution may arise through un- 
controllable accidents in preparation. The Board of Trade has made a 
condition that all samples prepared should f)e subjected to biological 
tests by an approved authority. In addition, every sample is further 
tested by intravenous injection in rabbits in doses only slightly less than 
that which may be expected, according to Bhrlich’s publication, to be 
lethal for the animals. In order to ensure that arsphenamine preparations 
are not toxic and are of definite therapeutic value, certain standardisation 
tests have been introduced. Every batch prepared has to be tested. 
Arsphenamine has now been discarded in favour of neoarsphenamine 
preparations, and tests have beeen evolved for this. The chemical com- 
position of this product of manufacture has never corresponded closely 
with the theoretical formula. By slight modifications of manufacturing 
process, substances of low toxicity can be produced to pass the official 

•Dose expressed in cubic centimetres of N/10 solution of arsenic 
per kilo, of l^dyweight. a 
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tests. lyowering of toxicity however seriously weakens the therapeutic 
efficiency. Tests for therapeutic standardisation have therefore been, 
introduced. 

Rats and mice infected with trypanosomes are preferred to fowl 
spirochsetes of relapsing fever, since trypanosomiasis in the latter assumes 
an acute course resulting in death of the animal. T. equiperdum is 
preferred to other trypanosomes. The number of trypanosomes per c.mm. 
of blood of a seed rat is counted, an inoculum of definite strength is 
prepared and this is injected intraperitoneally. In 24 hours these 
rats will have a definite number of parasites per c.mm., those 
having 100,000 to 150j000 per c.mm. are preferred. The drug 
to be tested is then dissolved in distilled water and a knowm quantity 
of the drug is given intravenously. The minimum effective dose 
(M. D.) is the dose of the drug required to bring the trypanosome 

count to negative within 24 hours, f.e., the dose of the drug which kills 
100,000 to 150,000 trypanosomes. Greater accuracy is obtained if the 
blood is not only examined 24 and 72 hours after injection, but also 21 
days later. The question of drug resistance has to be borne in mind* 

Dale, White, Burn and others in England use mice instead of rats. 
The strain of T. equiperdum is propagated in rats, and mice are infected 
by an intraperitoneal injection of 0.1 c.cm. of an emulsion of rat’s blood 
in 1.0 per cent, sodium citrate solution, so that 7 to 8 million of trypano- 
somes are injected. Ten days later the mice showing 100,000 to 600,000 
trypanosomes per c.mm. are selected. The smallest dose which causes a 
complete disappearance of tr 3 ^anosomes witliin 72 hours is termed the 
minimal curative dose. Dale and his co-workers have shown that there 
is a very close parallelism between the action of these drugs on trypano- 
somes and spirochsetes in man. 

Toxicity tests. The International Conference on Biological Standards 
met at Geneva in 1925 and resolved that arsphenamine, its metallic 
derivatives, c.g., silver arsphenamine and its sodium salt, neoarsphena- 
mine and its metallic derivatives and sulpharsphenamine should be 
-standardised. 

British test. (1) Neoarsphenamine 0.8 mgm. per gm. body weight 
is injected in five mice. If not more than one mouse out of 5 dies in 
’three days the batch is passed for issue, if more than two die it is 
rejected. (2) If two die on the first test, a second test is cafried out with 
five mice and 0.4 mgm. per gmi. is given from a fresh ampoule. If not 
more than two mice die it is passed for issue. 

American test. Arsphenamine. In the official method prescribed by 
the Hygiene Laboratory of the United States Public Health Service, 
white rats weighing from 100 to 160 gm. are employed. each 
toxicity test, not less than five rats are used, and at least 60 per cent. 

the animals injected most survive at least 48 hours after injection of 
jess than 120 mgm, per kilo, of body weight of arsphenamine. This 
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dose is about 12 times larger per kilo, body weight than that ordinarily* 
administered to human beings in a single dose (0.6 gm.). The total 
arsenic content should not be below 30 per cent, nor above 82 per cent. 

Neo-arsphenamme and sulpharsphenamine. The total arsenic content 
should not be below 18 per cent, nor above 20 per cent. The drug 
should be freely mobile in the ampoule and should be readily soluble in 
cold water. The rats must survive seven days after an injection of 240> 
mgm. per kilo. This is 16 times the dose given to adult human 
beings. In cases of sulpharsphenamine, silver arsphenamine and silver 
neoarsphenamine the maximum tolerated dose should not be less than 
140 and 180 mgm. per kilo, body weight respectively, by intravenous in- 
jection. Generally the compounds are considered safe for human being if 
animal testa show that these medicaments are borne in doses at least ten 
times larger than the amount required to be given according to body* 
weight, 

Oeiman test. Of three sets of five mice each receives from three 
different ampoules 0.87 mgm. per gm. 70 per cent., 11 out of 16- 
must survive. With 0.42 mgm. per gm. body weight 50 per cent, must 
survive. 

Japanese test* Ten mice are used and two-thirds, i.e., seven out ol 
ten must survive with a dosage of 0,27 mgm. per gm. The Japanese 
and American tests are slightly more lenient than the German tests. 

It may be emphasised again that toxicity does not 
guarantee therapeutic activity and highly toxic substances may 
be therapeutically inactive. The specimens should, therefore^ 
be tested both as regards their toxicity and therapeutic activity 
before being placed on the market. 

Besides the oxides, methyl alcohol which is used in their 
preparation also occurs as an impurity, but it is in such small 
amount that its toxic effects can be ignored. The same is true of 
inorganic impurities like sulphites, sulphates and sodium chloride 
which may be present. According to some, sodium chloride 
may be responsible for producing fever* 



CHAPTER XXX 

TOXIC EFFECTS OF ARSENIC COMPOUNDS 

Acute poisoning. Inorganic arsenic, when taken by the 
mouth in large doses produces severe gastro-intestinal irritation, 
'vomiting, painful profuse watery diarrhoea (rice water stools), 
suppression of urine, intense thirst, prostration and collapse ; 
oven when given hypodermically the drug produces its actim 
on the epithelium of the gut, producing fatty degeneration, 
necrosis and ulceration. The symptoms usually appear within 
half to one hour after it is taken by the mouth. In fulminant 
cases, the accumulation of blood from the general circulation into 
the splanchnic area on account of capillary paralysis, may 
produce collapse and death without producing any of the usual 
'^rmptoms. At the post mortem the stomach and intestines are 
found inflamed and there are patches of softened mucous 
membrane. If the patient survives long enough, fatty degenera* 
tion of the liver, kidney and heart is seen. 

Fatal doses of white arsenic vary with the solubility of 
-the preparation. Five to 50 mgm. of the trioxide produce toxic 
symptoms, while 0.1 to 0.3 gm. are fatal, but recovery may 
occur after much larger quantities. It has been shown that 
coarseness or fineness of the powder is an important factor in 
its toxicity, a solution of the oxide being 500 times as powerful 
as the coarse powder in the production of emesis. 

Chronic poisoning. The symptoms which appear first are 
loss of appetite, nausea, vomiting, colic, and mild diarrhoea ; 
ewelling of joints, peripheral neuritis, weakness, tremors of 
muscles, ataxic gait, muscular atrophy, bronzing and patchy 
pigmentation of the skin, darting pains in the h’mho and 
tnuscular paralysis may occur. Persistent capillary paralysb 
produces diarrhoea and oedema’; sensation may be dulled and 
blindness may be produced. The endothelium of the capillaries, 
later the intestinal epithelium and finally the cells of such organs 
as the liver, kidneys, and the heart undergo fatty degeneratibo. 
Arsenic is quickly absorbed and is slowly excreted ; it is therefore 
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a cumulative poison. Pigmentation of the skin, dermatitis and 
peripheral neuritis commonly occur in chronic poisoning. 

Treatment of arsenic poisoning. Acute arsehic poisoning 
is usually fatal, and therefore treatment should be started as^ 
early as possible. Klimination of the drug by emetics, lavage 
with warm water or purgation should be tried at the first 
instance. Chemical antidotes are not of much value. 
Ferric hydroxide with magnesium oxide was long considered the 
best antidote, the ferric hydrate and arsenic forming an insoluble 
compound. It is now known that the antidote is not effective 
to the same extent as was believed and that its administration 
only gives a slightly smaller percentage of fatalities. In any 
case, as this antidote is harmless, it may be given a trial 
provided that it is promptly followed by effective evacuation. 

Chronic arsenic poisoning does not require prompt and 
energetic treatment. The administration of arsenic in any form 
should be stopped. Rest in hygienic surroundings, a milk diet 
and alkalies are indicated. Symptomatic measures against 
vomiting, diarrhoea, etc., and stimulants whenever necessary 
may be exhibited. 

Toxicity of organic compounds. Organic arsenicals such 
as salvarsan and its substitutes are usually injected in doses as 
high as can be tolerated and therefore toxic effects are not 
uncommon. These are generally due to three causes; in order 
of importance they are — 

1. Pathological states a^td susceptibility of tho patient. 
Fear, nervousness, endocrine disturbances, vagotonia, pathologi- 
cal changes produced by syphilis, non-syphilitic diseases, 
nietcury, etc., play an important part. Natural or acquired 
hjpersensitiveness to arsenical compounds is another important 
factor. 

2. Errors in method of administration. Failure to make 
proper solutions, e.g., making them over-add or over-alkaline> 
use of defective saline solutions, excessive dilutions, intravenous 
injectioa, oxidatioa of the solution, emboli of the undissdved 
drug, dotton, air, etc., are factors of some importance, 

3. properties of the drug itself. The solutions may have- 
toxic phydiod propectiee, sdglutinatioa of itythrocytes or 
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precipitation of plasma may occur or haemolysis may be pro- 
duced. Oxidation of the drug may occur or toxic impurities 
may be present. 

With all these possible causes of toxic reaction it is not 
surprising that various undesirable symptoms are produced. 
Some degree of systemic reaction occurs in 0.5 to 15 per cent, of 
all injections, but although they are alarming they are not 
often dangerous. The fatality rate in a German clinic (1920) 
was reported to be 1 in 63,000 if the dosage was below 0.6 gm., 
and 1 in 3,000 if it was above. The danger can be reduced by 
using a reliable drug, proper technique and careful examination^ 
of the patient. The symptoms may be divided into three 
groups. 

A. Immediate reactions. In the great majority of casesi 
after intravenous injection of neo-salvarsau and sulfarsenol by 
the technically correct method no untoward effects are noticed. 
Tlie first effect mentioned by the patient is a peculiar odour, and 
metallic taste. This effect is probably due to the circulation 
of the drug in the mucous membrane of the nose and salivary 
glands and is noticed .soon after the injection. Chewing of 
flavoured gum or cloves during injection does away with this. 
Not infrequently the patient experiences a feeling of fullness in 
the head, and slight flushing of the face which may only last n 
few minutes or less ; these are due to the action of the drugs on 
the vasomotor system and are less marked with neo-salvarsan and 
sulfarsenol than with salvarsan. Slight perspiration and a feeling 
of faintness may be noticed. Nausea and vomiting sometimea 
occur half an hour after the injection in neurotic patients. 
Intramuscular and subcutaneous injections rarely produce 
nausea and vomiting and the other symptoms are as a rule 
absent. The more severe immediate reactions are as follows ; — 

1. Acute physico-haemoclastic reactions occur with salvar- 
san solutions,* and these are due to errors in neutralisation and the- 
symptoms are the result of widespread embolism and infarction,^ 
especially of the lungs, and cardiac dilatation ; dumps of agghK 
tinated erythrocytes are found in the heart and in the intima 
blood vessels. During injection the expression of the patient’s, 
face becomes drawn, hiccough or short spasm!adio> cough 
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develop. Dyspnoea and suffocation ensue, the pulse becomes 
rapid, feeble and irregular; pain and constriction in the chest 
occur due to emboli in the lungs ; convulsions may occur due 
to emboli in the brain ; no demonstrable symptoms are produced 
by embolism of the liver, spleen, kidney and other organs. 
Broncho-pneumonia and pulmonary embolism may develc^ after 
an interval. The patient becomes anxious, expresses a fear of 
approaching death ; coma may follow from cerebral anaemia. 
The patient may recover within } to 2 hours or die. The cause 
of this acute crisis is unknown though coagulation of the blood 
proteins has been suggested. There is no evidence to support 
this, but agglutination of red blood cells may occur in vivo as 
a result of injection of solutions of arsphenamine, and multiple 
emboh have been noted in the lungs. 

The treatment in these cases, is to lay the patient ffat on 
his back and to give 1 to 2 minims of 1 in IVOO solution of 
adrenalin intravenously; tor less severe reactions give 0.5 to 
1.0 c.cm. intramuscularly. Atropine sulphate 1/50 grain 
may be given intramuscularly for stimulating the circulation. 
Intravascular agglutination can be prevented by injecting 
arsphenamine with a protective colloid such as gelatine. 

2. Acute vasoparetic reactions or 'nitritoid crises,' so called 
by Miltcm (1912) because the symptoms and lesions resemble 
the inhalations of amyl-nitrite. These reactions are produced 
by intravenous injection of many substances and are common 
among individuals suffering from symptoms of adrenal in- 
sufficiency or thyroid disturbances. They have been attributed 
to tile disturbance of the ssrmpathetic system, but it is more 
likely that they sk due to the toxicity of the drug or abnormal 
changes in the capillaries or a combination of the two. The 
symptoms occurring immediately after or during injection are 
flushing of the face, dilatation of the pupils, increased pulse 
rate and dimness of vision. There may be pain in the gums 
and teeth. In more severe cases, the lips and tongue become 
stvcdlen, there is a feeling of constriction in the throat and upper 
part of the chest and dyspnoea ; a tingling sensation in the extre- 
metias, coligestion of the conjunctiva and laChrymation are al- 
ytait pKMant. The patient may fall, if standing when the re- 
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action conies on. In still more severe cases there may be urti- 
caria> either limited to portions of the body or generalised over 
the limbs and trunk; profuse perspiration, vomiting, retching, 
loss of sphincter control and possibly loss of consciousness which 
may last several hours. These symptoms, though rare, occur in 
a certain percentage of cases after each injection. Silver salvar> 
san, unless injected very slowly, almost always causes vasomotor 
symptoms. The face becomes pale, the pulse feeble, and 
vomiting may ensue. In another t}rpe of reaction rigors and 
headache occur; it is more common after the first than subse- 
quent injections. Occasionally vomiting is followed by severe 
diarrhoea a few hours after the injection. Herpes labialis may 
occur. In mild cases the patient may feel nothing but fright. 
The symptoms can all be explained by sudden dilatation 
of blood vessels especially the capillaries. Extreme eerebral and 
meningeal congestion may occur causing apoplexy. In mild 
cases there is only headache and vomiting and these soon pass 
off. 

Although the symptoms described are very alarming they 
are rarely fiital. CSses of cardiac syphilis with aortic insuffi- 
ciency and myocarditis are specially liable to develop alarming 
symptoms with sudden S 3 mcope after arsphehamine. In these 
eases cold sweats, gasping respiration, pallor, bradycardia and 
low blood pressure are associated with acute cardiac damage. 

Various explanations have been suggested to account for 
the immediate vasomotor disturbances. As adrenalin relieves 
those symptoms, it was thought that insufficiency of the adrenal 
glands might be the cause. Another explanation is that a 
precipitate is formed. None of these hypotheses are supported 
by experimental data. The theory most favoured is tiiat the 
symptoms resemble anaphylactic ^ock, and many of tiiese 
certainly seem to be those due to liberation of histamine and 
histamine-like substances. 

TrestniMit. If symptoms appear the patient is made to He 
flat and adrenalin 0.5 to 1 c.cm. of a 1 in 1000 solution is 
intramuscularly at once or it may be used as a prophylactie before 
iha injection. Pituitrm may be given with adrenalin or by itself, 
atropine sulphate 1/50 gr. subcutaneously relaxes the bromdii 
44 
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and relieves dysx>noea. In severe cases of couia give adrenalin 
intravenously. Ephedrine is said to be specially useful in 
preventing vasomotor paralysis. Fractional injection, i.e., 1/10 
of the dose an hour before the full dose, may be 
adopted as a prophylactic measure In animals, injection of 
csesinum eosinate prevents the symptom of anaphylactic shock 
and 15 c.cin. of a 6 per cent, solution prevents diock in man ; 
iteoarsphenainine may be dissolved in this solution. Sometimes 
symptoms of increased cranial pressure or tension headache 
occur. In these cases magnesium sulphate should be given 
internally or by rectal enemata to produce dehydration. If 
symptoms of encephalitis appear the pressure may be relieved 
by drawing cerebro-spinal fluid, and adrenalin may be' given. 

B. Early reactions. These generally start in 1 to 4 hours, 
but may occur within 24 hours after injection. There is fever, 
headache, protein or colloidal shock ; accidents of injection 
such as phlebitis and thrombosis, also come under this heading. 
The kidneys may be involved and albumin and casts may be 
found in the urine. 

Gastro-intestinal symptoms occur if injections are given 
soon after a meal. These are nausea, vertigo, headache, thirst, 
vomiting and diarrhcea. Symptoms usually stop in 12 to 24 
hours but may continue for several days. Adrenalin is also 
beneficial in these cases. Protein or colloidal shock produce 
fever, perspiration, chillness or even a rigor. 

C. Late reactions. These occur from one day to several 
weeks after the injection. These are hemorrhagic encephalitis, 
dermatitis, neuritis, Hcrxheimer’s reaction and jaundice. 
Hypersensitiveness to these reactions may be acquired. It is not 
iloirequently seen that x>atients who have one or more courses 
of arsenical compounds, suddenly or gradually begin to develop 
immediate or early toxic reactions after small doses, e.g., 
nausea, vomiting, flushing, occurring immediately after injec- 
tions. The skin tests are negative so that the effect is not 
cumulative. 

larish Hendtsimw’s reaction. This type of reactiou has 
been atltributed to liberation of luetic toxins Ijrom spirochsetes 
IdUed hy the drug, thu luetic letioos especially of the truuk. 
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show tnight red erythema lasting a few days. Generally they 
cause little inconvenience, but it is conceivable that analogous 
reactions in cerebral and hepatic gummata may be dangerous. 

Cerebral symptoms. Haemorrhagic encephalitis occurs 
especially after large doses or when ordinary doses are given 
in quick succession. The symptoms start 2 to 5 days after 
injection with severe headache, vomiting, weakness, oedema of 
face, muscular twitching, dyspnoea, epileptiform convulsions, 
clonic spasms and suppression of urine. Loss of deep reflexes, 
a positive Babinski sign and continued convulsions are some of 
the signs of involvement of the central nervous system. Post 
mortem examination shows numerous small heemorrhages, but 
no evidence of softening of the brain tissue ; the capillaries are 
filled with hyaline thrombi. The lungs, spleen, and kidneys 
are all congested but free from thrombi. Arsenic is said to be 
responsible for the production of these symptoms. Haemorrhagic 
encephalitis, however, commonly occurs in the second stage of 
syphilis. In a few cases it has occurred after a single injection 
of arsenicals, but in the majority of cases after the second 
injection. Examination of the brain may show the presence of 
arsenic or not. The aetiology or haemorrhagic encephalitis is 
probably the same as that of the acute vasoparetic reaction 
following injection of arsphenamine. 

Dermatitis and allied reaction. These are the most annoy- 
ing of all reactions and consist of rashes on the skin and mucous 
membranes. They are less common with organic compounds 
and their characters depend chiefly on the sensitiveness of the 
patient to the drug, the amount of arsenic given and the degree 
of skin reaction. The most common types are patches of urti- 
caria, erythema and rarely purpura, sometimes there is only 
itching. The eruptions generally subside in a day or two. More 
pertistent eruptions occur 6 to 10 days after administraticm, 
especially after intravenous injections. The severe type of re- 
action msy turn into exfoliative dermatitis which is very serious, 
as death follows after its appearance in about 30 per cebt. of 
cases. Various stages may be passed so rapidly that an initial 
urticaria or discrete erythema may become a confluent erythema 
in 24 to 48 hours ; later it may turn veticular and subsequently 
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pass on to exfoliative dermatitis. Arsenicals should therefore be 
discontinued if signs of skin irritation appear. Kolmer has 
classified these reactions into 4 groups. 

1. Mild and early skin lesions consisting of simple erythematous 
rashes, urticaria, herpes, pruritus. These may he due partly to colloidal 
phenomena and partly to liberation of spirochaetal endotoxins — ^Herxh- 
eimer's reaction, 

2. Severe and late skin lesions consisting of dermatitis and 
purpura. The former may consist of scarlatiniform erythema with 
desquamation, erythema multiforme (papular and vesicular), lichen- 
planoid or with acute exfoliation which may be simple, rheumatic or 
haemorrhagic. 

3. Mucous membrane lesions consisting of stomatitis, exfoliative 
ileocolitis, conjunctivitis, vaginitis and broncho-pneumonia. 

4. Chronic and recurrent skin lesions such as fixed arsenical rashes, 
pigmentation and argyria, melanosis, hyperkeratosis of the palms and 
soles of the feet may develop. 

Forms of eruption. 1, Erythema. This may vary from 
mild redness to deep redness with a purple tint. It blanches on 
pressure, appears first on the flexor surface of the limbs and 
trunk. It may be petechial or haemorrhagic, but often it is 
either morbilliform or scarlatiniform, erysipelatoid or of a patchy 
character resembling a copaiba rash. The rash may be discrete 
and papular, though the urticarial form is more common ; it may 
be accompanied by a pemphigoid eruption which is characterised 
by the formation of vesicles and blebs that leave considerable 
pigmentation behind. 

2. Exfoliative dermatitis. This is preceded by an acute 
erythematous dermatitis and in a mild case it does not go beyond 
the erythematous stage. The infiltration is more noticeable on 
hands, feet and ears; vesicles or bullae may form and rapidly 
rupture, thus producing areas of acute weeping dermatitis, 
marked redness of the skin, exfoliation, crusting and scabbing 
from the drying exudate. The whole body may be uniformly 
affected or exfoliation may be confined to certain parts especially 
the ears, scalp, armpits, groins and fold of the skin. There is 
cedema of the eyelids, conjunctivitis and photophobia. Fever, 
headache, faucial congestion and emaciation are present. 
Sewndarv infection may take place. There may be loss of the 
hair df the scalp, eyebrows and eyelashes. THe complica*^ 
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lions are glandular enlargement, abscess formation in the groins, 
broncho-pneumonia, oedema of the lungs, exfoliative vaginitis. 
Albuminuria may be present. When recovery occurs convale- 
scence is protracted, the skin becomes thin and atrophic and 
assumes a brown tint. 

3. Chronic skin lesions. Fixed arsenical exanthemata 
develops by the production of iSfticarial patches in the same situa- 
tion leading to an elevated smooth plaques. Raynaud's syndrome 
with gangrene has been recorded. Fibrosarcoma at the site of 
injection of arsphenamine has occurred. 

Pathology. Tlie skin lesions are due to the direct effect of the 
arsenical compounds and not due to the syphilis itself, as they have 
occurred in non*syphilitic patients treated with arsenicals. Recent work 
by Osborne (1928) has shown that the skins of patients with dermatitis 
contain more arsenic than those without. It has been shown by micro- 
chemical methods that arsenic is deposited deep in the corium around the 
arterioles and capillaries, in the walls and lumens of the sweat and 
sebaceous glands, in their ducts and in the hair follicles and hair shafts. 
The arsenic is always extra-ceUular and the amount present is proportional 
to the severity of the dermatitis. Pentavalent arsenic appears to have a 
special affinity for ectodermal structures, e.g., the epidermis, sweat and 
sebaceous glands, hair, and relatively little affinity for blood vessels of 
the corium. Pentavalent arsenicals therefore produce mild dermatitis, 
keratosis, pigmentation, wrist drop and optic atrophy; while trivalent 
compounds cause severe dermatitis, encephalitis and purpura. The 
incidence of severe skin reactions is 1 in every 500 to 1,000 injections 
and sulpharsphenamine produces a somewhat higher incidence. Non- 
syphilitics may also develop it. The skin reactions are 2 to 3 times 
commoner in white races than in coloured races. 

Post-arsphenamine dermatitis is now considered to be the result of 
direct sensitization to arsphenamine, to the products of its metabolism or 
to a state of general allergic instability or to a hypersensitiveness not 
necessarily absolutely specific for arsphenamine. Two theories have been 
advanced to explain this condition. The hepatotoxic explanation holds 
that the liver is damaged to the extent that it is unable to detoxicate 
arsphenamine when introduced or else causes an altered metabolism of 
the arsphenamine. Jaundice seems to be a very common accompani- 
ment. Wver extract has been used in arsenical dermatitis with good 
results, and sodium-dihydrocholate sometimes prevents hepatic reactions 
or post-arsphenamine jaundice. These facts show the possible relation* 
ship. The second theory known as epidermovascnlotoxic or yasoneurotic 
theory, accounts for the cutaneons reaction as a primary tbadc efiEect 
on the involuntary or autonomic nervous system which causes excessive 
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loading of arsenic in the stun, and liver. The ei re nlat e i'y oysteiri , 
pMtitului'lj Hver. The circulatory system, particularly the walls of the 
blood vessels form the chief point of attack. 

Treatment. Most cases of arspheaamine dermatitis present 
tt'aming signs before the generalised dermatitis begins. In 
early cases, the treatment with arsphenamine should be guarded- 
ly continued by changing to a different type of arsenical, smaller 
doses, etc., before true allergic state develops. Physiologic 
solutions of sodium chloride, dextrose, gelatin, sodium thiosul- 
phate and calcium have been added to the arsphenamine to 
render it less toxic. Clinical experience has proved that sodium 
thiosulphate is a very valuable detoxicating agent. Its mode 
of action is unknown but probably it transforms arsenic into a 
less toxic, less efficient and a less easily excretable product 
On the other hand, some authorities believe that owing to the 
presence of the sulphydryl group, sodium thiosulphate changes 
the insoluble arsenic compounds developed in the skin into 
soluble forms. In order to avoid arsenical dermatitis it is advis- 
able to combine sodium thiosulphate with arsphenamine. But 
once the dermatitis has set in, sodium thiosulphate fails to 
hasten the resolution ; its value only lies in its use early in the 
disease. Fifteen grains (1.0 gm.) of sodium thiosulphate 
by the mouth 3 or 4 times a day is said to produce 
good results, but in severe cases it should be given intravenously 
in 10 per cent solution, starting with 0.3 gm. on the first day, 
then 0.45, 0.6, 0.9, 1.2 and 1.8 gm. on successive days. At 
the same time it is given by the mouth in 2 gm. doses twice 
daily in 120 to 200 c.cm. of normal saline. Thiosulphate is said 
to act by releasing the arsenic deposited in the skin and along the 
nerve trunks until gradual return to normal is observed. The 
excretion of arsenic is accelerated, the parchment-like condition 
of the akin di.sappears and the pigmentedl areas become normal. 
Beinhaner and Jacob (1928) are of opinion that Wassermann-fast 
^phiHa is due in some cases to a saturation of the tissues by the 
heavy metals used in tiie treatment, or to arsenic-fast or mercury- 
fast strains of i^irochaetes. In such cases sodium thiosulphate 
prodttceii exieeUent results. They recommeud a series of hi- 
aswkly intravenous injections for 5 to 7 weeks, an average dose of 
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C.6 gm. of the drug being given at each injeclioh. The patient 
also receives 15 grains (1.0 gm.) of this drug daily by the mouth 
at the same time. Sodium thiosul])hatc definitely alters the 
serum reaction in some cases of Wasscnnann-fast syphilis. 

Thiosinamin has also been recommended intravenously in 
3 grain doses in 10 c.cm. of sterile water but it may produce 
digestive disturbances, lassitude and fever. Intramuscular in- 
jections of intramine in doses of 2.5 c.cm. of a 1.0 per cent, 
emulsion are beneficial; as manv as 12 injections may be given. 

Liver therapy. Based upon the hepatotoxic theory, some 
workers have used injections of liver extract in the treatment of 
arsenical dermatitis with good results. It is given in doses of 
5 to 10 c.cm. intramuscularly, three times a week. The therapy, 
stimulates the disturbed function of the liver, cures chronic 
arspheuamine intoxication and prevents further manifestation of 
arsphenamine sensitisation. 

Other effects. An intense necrotic type of enteritis has followed 
treatment with arsenicals and mercury, leading to perforation and fatal 
peritonitis. Severe parenchymatous degeneration of the kidneys has 
been known to occur after arsphenamine. A true .syphilitic nephritis 
is well known. Arsphenamine in rare cases may produce aplastic 
anaemia with degeneration of the bone marrow. There may be bleed- 
ing from the gums and mucous membranes in many cases, and the red 
cell count may be reduced to 80,000 and hfemoglobin to 13 per cent,, 
the leucocyte count is also reduced. Post-mortem examination shows 
complete aplasia of the bone marrow and broncho-pneumonia with a 
poor cellular reaction. 

Syphilitic and arsenical jaundice. The intensity of jaundice 
may vary from a transitory jaundice to acute yellow atrophy of 
the liver. It may be early or benign, late or severe, and lastly 
acute yellow atrophy may result. Early jaundice commences 
within a few days, sometimes within a few hours of the injection. 
It may come on after the first injection or after any subsequent 
injections. Tbere may or may not be any constitutional dis- 
turbance, but that does not mean tfiat the liver has not been 
damaged. Cases have been recorded with initial tranudent 
jaundice but some months later the patient has died of acute 
yellow atrophy of liver. Late jaundice is a very serious condi- 
tiem. It is accompanied by fever and usually occurs after many 
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iajections (one or two courses) and is believed to be more 
conunonly caused by neo-salvarsan, thougrh there are no data to 
support this belief. Jaundice is generally intense and unless 
there is acute yellow atrophy of the liver, the patient may 
recover. In the late t3rpe of jaundice symptoms are not so 
severe as in acute yellow atrophy. The jaundice, from the 
beginning, is intense but non-febrile. Then suddenly symptoms 
of acute hepatic insufficiency, such as fever, rigors, vomiting, 
delirium and other nervous symptoms supervene and the patient 
dies of coma. Kolmer has classified jaundice into four groups 
according to its aetiology. 

1. Due to arsenic, by production of fatty degeneration, hepatitis 
or obstructive jaundice produced by gastro-enteritis. That the arsenicals 
damage the liver can be shov^n by the IsevulodC and blood lipase test, even 
therapeutic doses produce structural alterations, and the phenoHetrachlor** 
phthalein test shows signs of insufficiency after a series of doses or 
courses. The interesting fact in connection with acute yellow atrophy 
is the long latent period usually intervening between the last injection 
and the onset of symptoms. With trinitrotoluene, jaundice may occur 
2 to 10 months after exposure. It has been suggested that this delay 
is due to the fact that arsenic is stored partially in the body. If for 
any reason these depots are rapidly depleted, a large amount of arsenic 
is liberated and the liver is attacked. 

2. Due to syphilis alone. This may be mild or severe and the patho- 
logical changes are perihepatitis, dffiuse hepatitis or gumma. 

3. Due to arsenic and syphilis. This is considered to be a form 
of Herxheimer’s reaction ; S 3 iihilitic infection of the liver is in- 
tensified as a result of administration of arsenicals. Arsenicals may 
also stimulate a bacterial infection of the liver. 

4. The immediate predisposition to jaundice is neither due to 
arsenic nor syphilis of liver, but in the majority of cases to summation of 
the changes produced by the disease and the arsenicals, and it is possible 
that the administration of mercury may help in intensifying the hepacic 
damage. Jaundice i<; the result of combined hepatic disturbances and 
cholangitis produced by syphilis and arsenic, while in other cases 
it may be due to Herxlieimer’s reaction when latent spirocheetes 
in that organ have been stimulated into renewed activity. Experi* 
ments on dogs have shown that with chloroform the amount of 
damage produced in the liver is variable, but if living bacteria are ixv 
jected at the same time all grades of hepatic damage from acute 
atrophy to cirrhosis may occur. Other infections such as Weirs disease 
{Sp, idiercham&fthagiea) may be etiological factors. Liver function 
tests stSch as the phenol-tetrachlor^phthalein test are tseful, as syphilitic 
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hepatitis is not usually suspected till jaundice and the accompanying 
symptoms appear. 

Treatment of jaundice. Rest in bed, mild laxatives> 
carbohydrate diet which increases the resistance of the liver, 
with no fats and little proteins are recommended. Milk may be 
given and the patient is advised to drink plenty of water. When 
jaundice is clearly due to syphilis, give anti-syphilitic treatment 
with arsenicals, mercury or bismuth compounds; but if due to 
arsenic injections these should be immediately stopped. Intra- 
venous injections of sodium thiosulphate, thiosinamine or con- 
tramine (diethyl-ammonium diethyl-dithiocarbamate) have been 
recommended. 

Many fatalities attributed to arsenicals are reaUy due to advanced 
pathological changes produced in the internal organs by the disease in 
which these drugs either should not have been given at all or only in very 
small doses. Women are more likely to develop reactions than men. 
Mild reactions such as nausea, headache, fever, diarrhoea, etc., are more 
common among them; the incidence of jaundice is also higher. Severe 
and fatal reactions are more common among men; children are more 
tolerant to arsenicals. The incidence of* reaction according to Kolmer 
(1926) is generally higher after 6 or more injections than after the first 
injection. There is also a greater tendency to reaction duting the 
second or subsequent courses. It is probable therefore that the effects 
are due to the accumulation of arsenic in the liver and other organs, to 
the production of tissue injury or to interference with the metabolism 
or excretion of these compounds. In some cases an allergic sensi- 
tiveness is acquired for the drugs. 

Meirowsky (1920) showed that when the dose of neo-salvarsan ex- 
ceeded 0.6 gm. the death rate went up considerably and hence he re- 
commended 0.6 gm. to be the maximum dose. The death rate was 
much less with neo-salvarsan than with salvarsan. Strong solutions of 
salvarsan and sulfarsenol are directly haemolytic in vitro for washed 
corpuscles, but they are much less so in the presence of serum, and intra- 
vascular haemolysis is not therefore very likely to occur. Weak solutions 
of salvarsan such as 1 in 6,000 are said to have an antihsemolytic effect. 
Concentrated solutions, especially if injected rapidly, produce fatal 
results. Neo-arsphenamine has little haemolytic action unless dissolved 
in water. Monyl, tryparsamide and other arsenicals are less 
haemolytic in saline solutions and only slightly haemolytic in water. 
It will thus be seen that haemolysis can to a certain extent be 
prevented. The susceptibility of the erythrocytes to haemolysins differs 
in different individuals and even a small amount of haemolyda may pro* 
dhee symptoms resembling protein shodk. 
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Nervous reactions. Numbness of the fingers and the soles of 
the feet may occur. As these symptoms frequently forecast the 
onset of dermatitis the injections should be stopped. As a rule 
these are not accompanied by pain but this may occur and poly- 
neuritis may be produced followed by paralysis. Neoarsphena- 
mine is said to have produced more cases of paralysis than 
arsphenamine. Sometimes injections are followed several weeks 
or months later, by severe nervous manifestations, e.g., epilepti- 
form convulsions. They occur also with mercury and Ehrlich 
suggested that they are due to incomplete destruction of the 
parasites. The optic and auditory nerves are not affected by 
trivalent compounds but atoxyl and tryparsamide (pentavalent 
compounds) produce retrobulbar neuritis and transient dimness 
of vision or amblyopia. Young and Lsevenhart (1924) showed 
that arsenicals with an amino group or a substituted amino group 
in the para position to the arsenic, e.g., atoxjl, produce optic 
atrophy in the rabbit. Organic arsenicals with the amino group 
in the ortho or meta position to the arsenic on the other hand, 
produce no optic atrophy. Herxheimer’s reaction occurs in 
secondary S 3 q)hilis especially if large doses have been given; 
small ascending doses of these compounds do not produce it. 

Summary. The toxic symptoms produced by injections of 
organic arsenicals may be briefly classified as follows: — (1) 
Those occurring immediately, e.g., flushing of the face, 
headache, lachrymation, oedema, dyspnoea, s^velling of the lips, 
tongue and eyelids, nausea, vomiting and retching, uncon- 
sciousness and very rarely death (anaph 5 'lactoid or nitritoid 
crises). (2) 'Hiose appearing within 24 hours, e.g., chilliness, 
rigors, headache, vertigo, diarrhoea, and rise of temperature. 
(3) Those observed after 24 hours, e.g., epileptiform convulsions, 
dilation of the pupils, loss of reflexes, coma and rarely death. 
In addition there may be eruptions on the skin, exfoliative der- 
matitis (complicated with broncho-pneumonia and septicaemia), 
jaundice (early, late and acute yellow atrophy), epilepsy or 
haemotthagic encq)halitis. Acute yellow atrophy often super- 
venes on late jaundice. Rare lesions are acute haemorrhagic 
nephritii^ ulcerative enteritis and aplastic pneumonia. (4) 
explications now regarded as relapses of sypUfljs, are due to 
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spirochsetal toxins suddenly liberated. These include affections 
of the nervous system, deafness, cranial nerve palsies, etc. 

Pathological changes produced by organic arsenicals. These 
changes were studied in animals. The type of changes produced is the 
same with all the trivalent and pentavalcnt compounds, some being 
more toxic than others. Tissue changes are chiefly due to the arsenic 
constituent and consist of, (1) congestion of capillaries and consequent 
serous exudation and minute haemorrhages and (2) parenchymatous 
degeneration of organs and necrosis. If death occurs at once or within a 
few hours, there is widespread intense hyperaemia of the brain and 
meninges, lungs, liver, kidneys and other organs, with extensive throm- 
bosis and plasma precipitates. Small capillary haemorrhages are found in 
some organs, but degenerative lesions are not produced unless the 
animals survive a few days. In human subjects, where death occura 
within 24 hours after accidental administration of acid solution of 
salvarsan, advanced degenerative lesions are found in the liver, kidneys 
and other organs. The majority of deaths in human subjects have occurred 
after several doses have been given, death being due to chronic rather 
than acute poisoning. In Europe, salvarsan fatalities are mostly ascribed 
to haemorrhagic encephalitis but in the United States they have been put 
down to degenerative changes in the liver and kidneys. 

In rats irregularly distributed areas of degenerative changes with 
lymphatic infiltrations are found in the myocardium after 10 or more 
small doses. Such changes in the human heart therefore should not 
be attributed to syphilis. Vascular lesions are especially marked in the 
lungs. After a single dose, when examined two days after the injection^ 
marked congestion, small thrombi of coagulated erythrocytes are seen 
with areas of scattered congestion, and extravasation of red corpuscles in 
the air sacs. After injection of numerous small doses the capillaries ate 
found to be tortuous and densely packed with erythrocytes. The walls 
of the air sacs are thickened, the whole picture suggesting passing con- 
gestion and capillary oedema; there are no pleural changes. 

The changes produced in the liver are of interest specially in relation 
to jaundice. A single large dose in rats produces extensive areas of 
coagulation necrosis involving all parts of the lobule, particularly the 
middle and the central portions. Rats succumbing after 2 days show 
the same changes as in acute yellow atrophy. After 10 or more small 
doses peripheral fibrosis with small areas of focal necrosis is noticed. 
The kidneys after a single large dose show congestion of the cortex, 
minute interstitial haemorrhages and cloudy swelling, especially of the 
convoluted tubules* After repeated small doses the kidney changes are 
not marked. Clinically it has been noticed that kidney changes are leas 
likely to occur with arsenicals than with mercury and bismuth cotupounda. 
In the Bupra-renals, after a large single dose, great reduction in the 
lipoid and chromafin contents is produced. In the spleen large single 
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doses produce areas of coagulation necrosis while small doses produce 
no marked changes. Kolmer and others (1922) found no decrease in the 
adrenalin content of the suprarenal glands after injection of arsphenamine 
in therapeutic doses. 

It will be seen from the above that repeated injections of small doses 
are much less toxic than single large dose, and the small changes that 
are produced in the organs are quickly made good. It is likely that 
'nitritoid crises* are due primarily to the direct action of arsenic on the 
capillaries in individuals hypersensitive to arsenic. The skin eruptions 
such as urticaria, and exfoliative dermatitis, may be due to the direct 
action of arsenic on the capillaries and excretory glands of the skin, while 
jaundice is ascribed to necrosis of the liver cells by arsenic or to 
a phenomenon resembling Herxheimer’s reaction. The susceptibility of 
the individual is a very important factor and so also are the pre- 
existing pathological changes produced by disease. For this reason, 
treatment of chronic syphilitics with organic arsenicals presents a 
much more difficult problem than cases of early S 3 q)hi]i 3 . 

Cautians and contra-indications. The only ^eal contra-iiidi- 
catio'n is h3rpersensitiveness to arsenic, ludividnals who develop 
acute reactions, dermatitis and jaundice are bad risks and in 
these cases other drugs should be tried. Sometimes the substitu- 
tion of one compound for another may avert such reactions. In 
minor cases of dermatitis if a beginning is made with a small 
dose and it is gradually increased, severe reactions may be 
avoided. A sharp look-out must be kept for urticaria, fleeting 
erythema, itching of the palms, etc., as these give a warning 
that more severe reactions may follow. Cases of jaundice are 
also bad risks and very great care should be taken in giving 
arsenicals if previous injections have caused it. 

' Organic arsenicals should be given with caution, in cases of 
emaciation, malnutrition, in diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels {syphilitic aortitis and myocarditis) , in tuberculosis with 
haemoptysis, in affections of the brain and meaninges, in 
advanced cases of diabetes and nephritis, and in old and feeble 
persons of very advanced age. Arsenic should not be given 
where vitality is very low as a result of acute manifestations of 
syphilis. In syphilis of the optic nerve pentavalent arsenicals 
should never be given, while trivalent compounds should only 
jbe tried^ in small and ascending doses. According to some 
authorities ttyparsamide may be given safely Vhen the optic 
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nerve is diseased provided the doses are small and carefully 
regulated. 

Prophylaxis of toxic reactions. The measures taken have 
been divided into three groups. 

1. Those referable to the patient. Allay fear and nervous- 
ness ; if constipation is present it should be relieved ; the injection 
should be given on an empty stomach, preferably in the 
morning; the urine should be examined previously in all cases, 
especially when mercury and bismuth are also being tried; the 
functional capacity of the liver may be tested in selected cases. 
The first dose should be small, ^ to i of the usual dose ; this tends 
to increase the tolerance of the individual. In long-standing cases, . 
give mercury or bismuth first or very small doses of arsenicals to 
prevent Herxheimer’s reactions. In women the injections should 
not be given during the menstrual period and special care should 
be exercised when pregnancy exists, as abortion may take {place. 
When giving pentavalent compounds special attention should 
be paid to the eyes to guard against toxic amblyopia. The 
injections should be given deep into the muscles and not into 
the fatty tissue. In patients likely to develop vaso-paretic s}unp- 
toms 1 / 100 to 1 /SO grain of atropine sulphate should be given 
half-an hour before the main injection. TV’o to 8 minims lof 1 in 
1,000 adrenalin intramuscularly before the injection prevents 
acute vaso-paretic reactions. Adrenalin is the most useful drug 
to cope with ‘nitritoid crisis,’ Injection of calcium salts 
either prior to or in conjunction with salvarsan or ueo-salvarsau 
injections is said to prevent the toxic effects of the drug. Cal- 
cium chloride dissolved in distilled water is usually given in- 
travenously, but it may also be administered orally. 

2. Those referable to the Preparation and administration of 
solutions. Use freshly distilled water or saline free from organic 
matter. For dilute solutions (50 c.cm. or more) use 0.5 per cent, 
saline in preference to water. Filter all solutions. After neutra- 
lisation allow arsphenamine solutions to stand for 10 to 20 
minutes before injection. Injections should be given slowly. 
New rubber tubing should be avoided. 

3. Those referable to the drug. Avoid products over 
two years old and all cracked ampules should be thrown away. 
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If there is suspicion of a crack dip the ampoule in alcohol whidi 
-will find its way in if there is a leak. Before injection carefully 
verify the drug which is going to be injected. Solutions should 
never be given unless they are brilliantly clear; cloudy solu- 
tions produce abdominal pains and immediate ^cope. If 
necessary they should be filtered. 

Keeping properties and media tor solution. Salvarsan and 
the allied compounds should be kept sealed in ampoules in 
vacuo. It is better to use fresh rather than old specimens. Solu- 
tions of the compounds can be kept for six montlis or longer 
without physical changes or increase of toxicity if the oxygen is 
rigidly excluded. The Hygienic Laboratory of U.S.A. has placed 
a limit of six months on them from the date of preparation. 
Freshly distilled water should be used for making solutions. 
When concentrated solutions of neo-salvarsan are employed they 
^ould be dissolved in distilled water, but if dilute solutions of 
salvarsan are used the drug should be dissolved in 0.5 per cent, 
saline solution prepared from chemically pure sodium chloride. 
A 5 per cent, solution of glucose as a medium for dissolving 
these compounds reduces the toxicity by preventing oxidation 
in solution, at the same time it does not reduce their 
therapeutic activity. In 0.5 to 2 per cent, gelatine solution the 
toxicity of these compounds is said to be reduced, but as this 
gives rise to reactions such as malaise, chilliness, dc., it is not 
recommended. Solutions of salvarsan in water heated up to 60* 
to 70*C and then cooled do not show any increase in toxicity ; 
neo-salvarsan and sulfarsenol are best dissolved in cold water. 
It has been clearly established by experiments that it is better 
to use dilute solutions of salvarsan (0.4 gm. in 20 to 25 c.cm.) 
whfla concentrated solutions (0.9 gm. in 2 c.cm.) of neo-salvarsan 
end sulfarsenol do not do any harm when given iatravenoutdy. 
It has been pointed out that shaking the solution in air, even 
for a fow seconds, increases the toxicity of all these compounds 
oxidation to arsenoodde, but if contact with air is prevented 
by meluiis of stoppered bottles, solutions may be safely kept for 
a few hours before injection; some say they may be safely 
leapt for 24 to 49 hours. Bxtm of alkalinity or acidity of the 
.nalvartwh holutiem are both dangerous. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

BISMUTH AND ITS DERIVATIVES 

Bismuth compounds were used as cicatrising agents in 
the treatment of cutaneous lesions as early as the 17th century, 
and towards the end of the 18th century they were given 
internally for gastro-intestinal disturbances ; bismuth oside 
was used for dressing wounds and ulcers. Bakar (1889) 
carried out a series of experiments on dogs to test the toxicity 
of bismuth compounds with a view to their employment in 
syphilis. He first successfully tried bismuth ammonium dtrate 
in human syphilis. Robert and Sauton (1916) tried bismuth 
preparations in the treatment of spirochsetosis of fowls and found 
them to be very efficacious. Kolle and Ritz (1918) injected 
colloidal bismuth intravenously in syphilitic rabbits with 
beneficial results, but did not pursue the subject further. 
Sazerac and Levaditi (1921) carried out systematic research 
in the subject and found that in experimental syphilis of 
rabbits bismuth compounds had a well-marked curative 
action. They tried intramuscular injections of tartro-bismuthate 
A}f sodium and potassium (trepol) in syphilis in man and 
found that though the injections were painful, the drug 
produced rapid cicatrisation of the lesions of this disease. 
Further trials by Fournier and Guenot (1922) showed that 
primary chancres healed rapidly, secondary lesions were in- 
hibited and early secondary and tertiary lesions disappeared 
after 10 to 12 intramuscular injections of bismuth. In try- 
panosome infections the action was not marked. 

These findings led gradually to the introduction of bismuth 
in the treatment of syphilis. As an adjunct to the arseno- 
bensene derivatives, bismuth is now recognised as a drug of 
considerable value and has replaced mercury in the dlMpo- 
therapy syphilis. It will therefore be of interest to jQonsider 
the subject in detail, with special reference to the new contribu- 
tions that have been made in connection with its phannacoldgical 
action and toxicological pndperties. 
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Pharmacological action, hike arsenic and antimony, bismuth in very 
high dilutions exerts a markedly toxic action on certain pathogenic 
protozoa; 1 in 200,000 will kill some of the organisms in vitro and it is 
possible that in the body this action may take place even in lower 
concentrations, hike atoxyl, these compounds only become active when 
incubated with liver extract and to a lesser extent with extracts of 
other tissues. The^ bactericidal properties of bismuth compounds have 
not been thoroughly studied, but their action in checking undesirable 
fermentation in beer worts was known long ago. Common bismuth 
salts like the subnitrate and the subgallate, etc., are decomposed by 
water to a greater or lesser extent, and can exert a mild but effective 
and prolonged antiseptic action. 

External. Soluble bismuth salts are not used externally. The 
insoluble basic bismuth salts are largely used as dusting powders on 
inflamed surfaces. Their action is mainly mechanical as protective, dry- 
ing and dusting powders. Applied to wounds, they dry secretions and 
form a protective covering so that the wound heals under an aseptic 
scab. A small amount of bismuth goes into solution and acts by exert- 
ing an astringent and antiseptic action. Sometimes absorption from 
the wounds and raw surfaces may be very rapid giving rise to- 
symptoms of poisoning. 

When applied to the unbroken skin in the form of inunc- 
tions, bismuth does not exhibit any curative action in syphilis. Cuta- 
neous syphilitic lesions are not affected by the local application of 
bismuth. 

Internal. Bismuth compounds have the reputation of being ant- 
acids. This effect is partly due to diminution of gastric secretion and 
partly to neutralisation of the gastric .acidity. So far as the subnitrate 
is concerned this is undesirable as it does not fix the free acids to any 
great extent in the stomach. In the intestines both the subnitrate 
and the subcarbonate neutralise the sulphides of alkali metals and 
hydrogen sulphide, which produce irritatiem and increased intestinal 
peristalsis; these bismuth salts thus act as gastrointestinal 
sedatives in inflammatory conditions of the gut. Further they coat 
th<is surface of the inflamed mucous membrane and allay irritation by 
preventing the irritant gases and fluids from coming in contact with 
the mucosa. They also exert a certain amount of antiseptic and as- 
tringent effect and are therefore prescribed in diorrheea. Basic salts of 
bistnurii among the most effective of the non-irritant intestinal anti- 
septics. Subcarbonate of bismuth is preferred to subnitrate as the latter 
is oonyeried into nitnems add by rednetiem in the intestines. The use of 
soluble bisiputh salts in irritative conditions of the gastro-intestinal 
tract is irrational since they are absorbed more readily and lack the 
soothing^ qualities of the Insoinble preparations. In the gut bismuth* 
salts are converted Into sulphide, whidi is black in dgour; it may form 
nxyslMls looking like hsematln and inay be mistaken lor it. 
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Circulation and respiration. After intravenous injectionSi even in 
small doses, there is a fall of blood pressure^ partly due to 
depression of the vasomotor centre, but chiefly to the direct effect 
on the heart which becomes slow and irregular. The respiration is ac-^ 
celerated at first, but later depressed. The blood shows a mild and 
temporary leucocytosis after injections of bismuth salts. Neutrophiles 
and eosinophiles are increased at first, followed by an increase of lym- 
phocytes. In some cases erythrocytes are increased while in others 
there is destruction of the red corpuscles. Punctate basophilia may 
occasionally occur. These effects appear to be due to the action of 
bismuth on the bone marrow which is stimulated temporarily by small 
doses, while in large doses toxic eflects are produced. 

Kidneys. All bismuth compounds tend to increase the output 
of urine and thus promote their own excretion. The administration 
of water and sodium chloride, etc., hastens the excretion of bismuth. 
A high chloride dietary would, therefore, favour the efficiency 
of bismuth medication by helping the inobilis'ition of the metal 
from the tissues. The diuretic action of bismuth may be made use of 
in the treatment of oedema and anasarca. Its action has been found 
to be well sustained and useful in the removal of large quantities of 
fluid. 

Central nervous system. In frogs the symptoms are those of 
stimulation of the spinal cord and medulla oblongata, followed by 
depression and paralysis. In mammals, intravenous injections of 
large doses of bismuth act chiefly on the central nervous system produc- 
ing violent clonic and tonic convulsions, followed by short intervals 
during which the movements are weak and inco-ordinated. 

Absorption of bismuth. Only very minute quantities of bismuth 
are absorbed from the alimentary canal. This is shown by the fact 
that poisoning never results even when large doses of bismuth com- 
pounds are given by the mouth if the mucous membrane is intact. If 
there is solution of continuity and ulcers are present, the drug may be 
rapidly absorbed. 

Absorption is so slow and uncertain from the gastro-intestinal tract 
that this route of administration is not employed for the treatment of 
such diseases as syphilis where a systemic action is desired. Absorption 
of bismuth from the skin in any form is not demonstrable as in the case 
of mercury. Hypodermic injections are too irritant and are not advis- 
able. Intravenous injections of most of the bismuth compounds are not 
considered safe. This can be judged from the fact that while intra- 
muscularly a rabbit can survive 200 Itngm. of bismuth salts per ldlo« 
body weight, 5 mgm. is sufficient to kill it if given intravenously. In- 
tramuscular Iniection is therefore the only mode of administration and 
ie universally adopted. 

45 
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All bismuth products are tissue-soluble though in varying degrees. 
Absorption from the site of injection starts promptly but does not go 
on at the same rate in every case. This has been studied carefully by 
ohemicali roentgenological and histological methods in animals, and also 
clinically in human beings. Saturation of the body with bismuth is 
more rapid, uniform and satisfactory \^ith the soluble than with the 
insoluble salts. .Absorption of the drug has been found to depend on 
several factors ; — (a) the solubility of the original compound, (d) the 
site of the injections, (c) the number and frequency of the injections 
and (d) the dosage of bi<»muth employed. The solubility of the com- 
pound appears to play a most important part in absorption, Sollmann 
has grouped the bismuth preparations according to the degree of their 
solubility in different vehicles, as follows — 

Group I. Those soluble in water and in water-miscible media 
such as sucrose solution and ethylene diglycol. Water-soluble 
compounds suitable for this purpose are the double salts, sodium or 
potassium citrate or tartrate; sodium iodo-bismutite (iodobismutol) and 
sodium bismuth thioglycollate (thiobismol) . 

Group II. Those soluble in oil, including basic bismuth salts of 
certain organic acids (biliposol, cvmobismol) and quiniobin, an oil* 
lecithin solution of bismuth-iodoquinate. 

Group ni. Oil suspensions of water-soluble compounds, especially 
the potassium bismuth tartrate 

Group rV. Oil suspensions of insoluble (or sparingly soluble) com- 
pounds, such as bismuth iodoquinate (quinby), salicylate (subsalicylate), 
benzoate and oleate and metallic bismuth. 

Group V, Watery suspensions of insoluble compounds, such as 
bismuth hydroxide (homholt’s magma), metallic bismuth (neotrepol), 
and semicolloidal bismuth (bismol). 

Ihc first group of bismuth compounds is most easily absorbed, 
thot^h some compounds of this group tend to get precipitated by inter- 
action with the tissue finds at the site of the injection. Oily solu- 
tions cannot come intimately m contact with the tissues, produce much 
less irritation locally, and are apt to get encapsulated before absorp- 
tion is completed. Plence they are not absorbed so well as the watery 
solutions but the process of absorption goes on for a long time and is 
obviously advantageous when prolonged effect is sought. 

Ftete of blsntotli \n the body. After absorption, bismuth like anti- 
mony« is widely distributed in the tissues of the body but in unequal 
atnonnts. After intramuscular injections bismuth can be detected in the 
blood in fairly high concentration in the plasma, though the corpuscles 
also contain it in negligible amounts. The concentration is highest in 
the kidneys Indicating that the kidneys can store bismuth. The long 
bonesi Uver^ lungs, spleen, skeletal muscles and the brain also contain 
of the drug. The placenta is permeable to bismuth and it can be 
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found in the foetus, Demeliu (1922) was able to detect bismuth in the 
cerebro-spinal fluid of patients treated with intramuscular injections of 
0.2 gm, of *trepol/ but Jeanselme and his co-workers (1924) with a deli- 
cate method^ capable of detecting bismuth in 1 in 1,000,000 dilution, 
failed to detect it in 31 patients who had intravenous injections of 
bismuth. There is no doubt however that there is improvement in the 
condition of many neurosyphilitics following bismuth injections and 
minute quantities probably reach the central nervous system. 

Bismuth appears to have the same distribution as other heavy metals, 
such as mercury and lead and is chiefly found in the organs concerned 
in its elimination. Owing to its widespread distribution syphilitic 
lesions of different parts of the body improve after bismuth therapy. 

Excretion. Although some bismuth is stored in the liver and other 
organs, the greater part is eliminated by the kidneys, liver and intes- 
tines, only traces occur in sweat, milk and tears. The main channel 
of excretion appears to be the kidney, only one-twelfth to one-eighth 
of the bismuth appears in the faeces. Bismuth appears in the urine 
within 18 to 24 hours after intramuscular injection of HrepoP and ex- 
cretion is continued for 20 to 25 days after a course of treatment in 
which 2.0 to 2.5 gm. of this substance have been injected. After in- 
travenous injections, bismuth can be detected in the urine in four hours. 
Sometimes the urine when voided is discploured or becomes so on 
standing. In the latter case this is due to the formation of bismuth 
sulphide by the action of bacteria. The diuretic action of bismuth salts 
has already been referred to. 

In human poisoning, bismuth is found mainly in the stomach and 
kidneys, and a little in the liver. Autopsy shows the csccum, adjoining 
colon and appendix stained black with bismuth sulphide, which is 
deposited on the mucous membrane in the capillary vessels and lymph 
spaces. The small intestines ate clear. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

THERAPEUTIC USES OF BISMUTH 

Bismuth subnitrate and carbonate are valuable drugs in 
the treatment ot inflammatory conditions of the intestines, in 
diarrhoeas and in gastro-duodenal ulcers. They should be 
given in large doses, 30 gr. (2.0 gm.), as a powder or in 
suspension, by itself or in association with magnesium oxide 
or sodium bicarbonate on an empty stomach. Bismuth com- 
pounds act well in gastralgia and hyperchlorhydria. Bismuth 
subcarbonate or salicylate in 5 to 10 gr. dose several times 
a day in gelatine capsules is very useful in combating flatulence. 
In combination with alkalies they are also used as accessories 
to the emetine treatment of amcebic dysentery. They also 
ameliorate symptoms of this disease by their inhibiting action 
on the peristaltic movements of the intestine by neutralising 
the alkaline sulphides and sulphuretted hydrogen present there. 
They are used in chronic ulcers of the skin and in the treatment 
of deep-seated sinuses. The nitrate or carboViate of bismuth, 
mixed with vaseline in 30 per cent, strength is injected into 
tuberculous and other sinuses with the object of producing 
healing effects by cicatrization. They are however liable to 
cause poisoning if the sinuses are very extensive. 

Syphilis. The bismuth treatment of syphilis is one of the 
noteworthy recent advances of therapeutics. The spirochaeti- 
cidal properties of the organic and inorganic compounds of bis- 
muth have been thoroughly tested and they are being largely 
used at present in the treatment of syphilis, especially by the 
French physicians. Robert and Sauton (1916) found that in 
spirochaetosis of fowls (S, galKnamni) doses of 0.2 to 0.03 
gm. per kilo, intravenously or intramuscularly had a markedly 
beneficial effect. Doses of 0.005 to 0.015 gm. intravenously and 
0.06 to 0.07 gm. intramuscularly injected 6 hours after infec- 
tion invarialbly cured the animals. Similar results were obtained 
by Saaerac and lyevaditi (1921) in experimental syphilis in rab- 
bits* end by Fournier and Guenot (1924) in man. Bismuth 
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compounds such as 'trepoP are found to possess spirochseticidal 
activity of a very high order. This will be appreciated from 
the fact that a concentration of 0.2 mgm. in one litre of blood 
is sufficient to produce an antisyphilitic effect. A single thera- 
peutic dose is ffve times smaller than the single maximum tolera- 
ted or toxic dose, i.e., the chemotherapeutic index is 5, which is 
very much higher than that of mercury compounds, but not so 
high as that of the organic arsenicals. 

All forms of clinical manifestations of syphilis respond to 
bismuth treatment. The effective curative dose is 4 to 5 mgm. 
per kilo, per course of two or three courses. In primary and 
secondary syphilis a few centigrammes of ‘trepol* produce rapid 
disappearance of spirocheetes from the lesion, and cicatrization. 
Spirochsetes disappear from the chancre in 24 to 56 hours,, the 
chancre is healed in 4 to 10 days, and enlarged lymph glands in 
the neighbourhood of the chancre disappear. Rapid disappear- 
ance of mucous patches occurs after administration of bismuth 
compounds; a previously positive Wassermanu reaction may 
become negative under treatment but not so rapidly as with the 
arsenicals. With colloidal bismuth mucous papules become cica- 
trized and treponema disappear after the first or second injection. 
Headache, fatigue and pains in the bones frequently cease after a 
few injections. In the tertiary stage of the disease bismuth is 
also useful, gummata disappear and also chronic encrusted ul* 
cers of long standing and ulcers of the palate heal up rapidly. 
Oises which are resistant to mercury aiid arsenic, sometimes do 
better with bismuth. According to Meyer and Corbett (1923) 
bismuth appears to be less effective and slower in action than 
salvarsan but more effective than mercury. After treatment 
with arsphenamine no living spirochsetes can be detected 
after 24 hours, whereas after treatment with bismuth, living 
spirochsetes do not disappear for 3 to 4 days in the mucous 
lesions. Eevaditi and Fournier (1928), however, state .that 
liposoluble bismuth preparations act as rapidly as the 
arsenicals in destroying spirochsetes. Bismuth has definite 
advantages over mercury and arsenic in some rejects. It is 
not so depressing as mercury, old and debilitated patients tole* 
rate it better than arsenic, and it can also be given for a much 
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• longer period than either mercury or arsenic. Bismuth is 
specially effective in S 3 rphilitic lesions of the eye. In congenital 
syphilis the action of bismuth is more marked; although it is 
not so rapid as the arsenicals, it is more certain. That reinfec- 
tion after bismuth therapy has occurred shows that the sterili- 
zation produced by it is definite and permanent. Simultaneous 
treatment with arsphenamine is not necessary for clearing and 
healing of acute lesions, or for sterilisation of lymph glands, as 
bismuth is effective by itself. Combined treatment however 
is desirable to cut short the length of treatment and to diminish 
the discomfort and inconvenience of the patients. The combina- 
tion of bismuth with arsenicals is preferred by many authorities to 
the combination of mercury and arsenicals because the former is 
rawe effective. The usual course in man is to 3 gr. (0.1 to 
0.2 gm.) of sodium potassium tartro-bismuthate or potassium 
tartro-bismuthate in sterile olive oil or almond oil, weekly or 
biweekly, until 30 to 40 gr. (2 to 3 gm.) have been given. 
A six weeks’ course of bismuth is followed immediately by 
a course of arsenicals, followed by a few months’ rest. The 
courses of bismuth and arsenic are again repeated, the progress 
of the patient being carefully watched with serological tests. 
Harrison (1929) however thinks that there is no definite 
evidence of the superiority of bismuth over mercury and that 
either of the two metals may be used to supplement the arsenic 
treatment of syphilis. 

Effect on serological reactions. The development of a posi- 
'tive reaction in case of primary sero-negative S 3 rphilis treated 
with arsenicals is very rare ; but with bismuth treatment a 
weakly-positive reaction may develop. After one mtmth’s treat- 
ment of primary and secondary sero-positive cases more sero- 
negative cases are obtained with arsenicals than with bismuth 
preparations. Cases of positive Wassermann reaction, which are 
uninfluenced by arsenic or mercury, are unaffected by bismuth 
also. Ih congenital syphilis there is more chance of the reaction 
becoming native with bismuth than with arsenicals. The 
action of bismuth is considered by some to be inhibitory rather 
than chrative. 
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NeurosyphilU. Syphilis of the nervous system is not 
frequently benefited by arsenic preparations ; in these cases 
bismuth preparations are useful. Their efiSciency in the neuro- 
manifestations appears to be superior to that of the arsphena- 
mines and equally as good as that of mercury. Tabetics are 
generally benefited by bismuth compounds, symptoms of gastric 
crisis and urinary incontinence may be ameliorated and ataxia 
may show some improvement. Insoluble preparations in the form 
of intramuscular injections are recommended in these cases, 
especially when mercury is not well borne. Bismuth is prov- 
ing more useful than mercury in the treatment of meningeal 
neurosyphilis with headache. Mercury was the chief drug 
used in the treatment of neurosyphilis and even now it is 
advised by the neurologists in combination with arsenical treat- 
ment. The reason why mercury fails in general paralysis of 
the insane is not known but probably it does not penetrate into 
the nervous tissues. Even bismuth compounds often do not 
juoduce much improvement in this condition. 

Kolmer has summed up the position of bismuth in the treat- 
ment of syphilis as follows: — “Bismuth has established for 
itself a permanent place in the treatment of syphilis by reason 
of its low toxicity for the body associated with marked spiro- 
chseticidal properties ; it is specially indicated in the treatment 
of acute syphilis when arsphenamine and its substitutes and 
mercury cannot be given, e.g,, in nephritis, jaundice, etc. ; it 
is of value in the treatment of chronic syphilis and especially 
that of the central nervous system ; it is usually well borne 
where mercury is not, and therefore serves as a valuable substi- 
tute for mercury in chronic syphilis when the latter cannot be 
given in adequate dosage. Otherwise it is unwise to use it as 
a substitute for either arsphenamine or allied compounds of 
mercury, until we know more of its final results. It is worthy 
of use in the treatment of syphilis in all its stages along with 
organic arsenicals and mercury, as a form of combination the- 
rapy, which is the keynote of success in the treatment of either 
acute or chronic syphilis. It is specially indicated in cases 
resistant or intolerant to arsenic.’- 
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Prophylactic effects of bismuth in syphilis* The value of 
mercuric chloride solutions applied locally after exposure to 
infection has been known for a long time. Experiments on apes 
and man have shown that inunction with calomel cream prevents 
development of the infection. In rabbits calomel in lanoline, 
vaseline, beuzoated lard or wax base, proves efficacious up to 
eight hours after inoculation. 

Stovarsol is known to protect monkeys from syphilitic in- 
fections for 2 to 7 days. 

Bismuth, like mercury and arsenic, is also claimed to have 
a prophylactic value against syphilitic infections. It has been 
seen that in experimental syphilis bismuth acts definitely as 
a prophylactic and that bismuth medication protects rabbits 
from infection for a month or more. The prophylactic effi- 
ciency of iodo-bismuthate is claimed to be about twice the cura- 
tive action. Apparently the best way of utilising this property 
of bismuth is to have some preparations which can be taken by 
the mouth before exposure, e.g», glycerite of bismuth. 

Brigham treated a number of patients suffering from syphilis 
with glycerite of bismuth, administered orally, with marked 
clinical and serological improvement. The dose administered is 
usually 20 minims (1.3 c.cm.) three times a day. In weak 
and debilitated patients this may produce slightly toxic effects, 
soreness of the gums when the dose is reduced, these symp- 
toms quickly disappear. Glycerite of bismuth has long been 
used as a tonic, and patients usually remark that they feel much 
better after taking this preparation*. This form of bismuth 
should be administered for a period of three months, and after 
a brief rest for another 3 months in old standing cases. The 
advantage over injections is that the patient gets a continuous 
daily supply of bismuth, and not in large doses at frequent 
intervals. 

Yaws or Pramboesla. Ya^^s is a chronic disease of warm- 
climates capsed by the Spironcma periemie. As regards 
causation and the general course of the disease, it closely resem- 
bles syphilis* As a result of its successful use in syphilis, bis- 
muth has naturally been employed in the treatment of yaws. 
B;atensive trials in British East Africa have shown that bismuth 
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compounds are nearly as efficacious as neo*salvarsan. Two or 
three injections of tartro-bismuthates in doses of 0.2 gm. in 
freshly prepared solutions at intervals of a week produce heal- 
ing of the lesions, but it is probable that a larger number will 
be required to eradicate the parasites. Besides bismuthyl tar- 
trates, bismuth subgallate (dermatol) has been used in 3 c.cm* 
doses of a 10 per cent, emulsion in oil given intramuscularly 
twice a week. Very good results were obtained with 10 
injections, but this produced toxic efiEects. On a large scale 
patients have been treated with a single massive dose of der- 
matol ; only 15 per cent, relapsed. Good results have been 
claimed with four weekly injections of bismuth subnitrate in, 
10 per cent, suspension in oil. Metallic bismuth has been used 
but this is more expensive. Bismutho-yatren A and Bismutho- 
yatren B have given good results ; 2 to 17 injections on an 
average have to be given. The author has tried hisnene in 
doses of 0.1 to 0.15 gm. intravenously in a few cases with good 
results. The results arc as good as those with neo-salvarsan 
and other bismuth preparations; it is much cheaper, more 
stable and costs less than a farthing a dose. Shircore (1926) 
treated 113,000 cases of yaws in secondary and tertiary 
stages with 6 injections of bismuth arsanilate given every other 
day; 75 per cent, were completely healed. Although bismuth 
preparations are admirably suited for mass treatment of this 
disease, recent work has shown that to eradicate the disease, a 
combined treatment should be carried out with bismuth and 
arsenicals till the serum reaction becomes negative. 

Amceblfi dysentery* Deeks (1908) first started treatment of dysen- 
tery with large doses of bismuth subnitrate by the mouth in Panama 
and found that it gave very promising results. In seven cases 180 gr. 
of the drug were given in effervescent form every three hours night and 
day; in chronic cases the dose is less but it is advisable to continue one 
or two daily doses for at least a month after convalescence is established. 
After the introduction of emetine, the treatment with bismuth subnitrate 
was supplemented by daily injections of emetine. James (1913) studied 
the effects of both bismuth and emetine on the vegetative forms of £* 
histolytica and found that the amoebae passed by patients on emetine 
and bismuth treatments showed sign.s of degeneration but the dhauges 
produced differed with the two drugs. He suggested that bismuth sub- 
nittate may be converted into bismuth sulphide in the gut and that in 
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this way it may deprive the amoebae of hydrogen sulphide, which is 
possibly an essential element of their food supply. He advocated a course 
of 9 to 12 gr. of emetine by injections and 3 dr. of bismuth sub- 
nitrate suspended in water, by the mouth every 3 or 4 hours. Deeks (1914) 
thought that with the combined emetme and bismuth treatment every 
case of amabic dysentery might be cured. James (1916) concluded that 
intestinal amoebiasis whether acute or chronic can be eradicated 
with liquid diet until the stools are formed, along with emetine injec- 
tions carried to the point of physiological reaction and bismuth in not less 
than a teaspoonful dose 4 times a day carried over for a period of several 
weeks. York (1919) spoke very highly of the combined bismuth and eme- 
tine treatment and said that the treatment invariably cleared the stool 
of entamoebse, a result which can by no means be achieved by emetine 
alone. James and Deeks (1924) gave an account of cases of amoebic dy- 
sentery treated with bismuth subnitrate alone in Panama, none of 
which relapsed. They believe that certain products of putrefaction are 
essential for the life of amoebae, and that bismuth acts either by des- 
troying the putrefactive bacteria, or by neutralising <*ome products essen- 
tial for the life of the amoebm. Deuskar (1926) tried this treatment with 
excellent results in the Andamans. Knowles (1928) in a series of 55 
cases found that the combined method failed to eradicate the infection 
from carriers, the proportion of probable cures to fatlures being 1: 
1.8 in his cases. He found that the treatment certainly improves results 
from the clinical point of view. James (1928) believes that the prolonged 
use of bismuth subnitrate in large doses, 12 to 14 gm. per dose, 
3 to 6 times a day, combined with rest, irrigation of the gut when in- 
dicated and a proper diet, will give a high percentage of cures. He gives 
emetine according to the susceptibility of the patient to the drug. The 
patient is given a rigid, but nutritious diet and has to take bismuth 
for several months. 

It will be seen from the above that combined treatment with emetine 
aud bismuth is worthy of further trial. It is advisable to use bismuth 
carbonate instead of the subnitrate as Uie latter sometimes gives rise to 
nitrite poisoning due to absorption of the drug from the ulcerated areas. 

Lupus erythematosus. This a chronic non-tuberculous affection of 
the skin characterised by disc-like patches on the surface with reddish 
edges and depression at the centre. The patch is covered with scabs 
which fall off gradually and leave a dull white cicatrix at the bottom. 
The etiolq^ of the disease is unknown. Bismuth salts have been used 
in this condition with good results. Bismuth metal, bismuth hydroxide, 
bismuth oxychloride, or sodium bismutli thioglycollate suspended in oil 
is given iptramuscularly once a week. The average dose ranges from 
0,8 to 0.4 gm. Ivocut treatment with mercury improves the condition in 
many cases. 
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MODES OF ADMINISTRATION 

By the month. As already stated, only very minute 
quantities of bismuth are absorbed from the alimentary canal. 
The absorption is so slow and uncertain that this route of 
administration, is not employed for the treatment of such diseases 
as syphilis. Tartro-bismuthates have been given orally but they 
are slowly absorbed and their effects are uncertain. 

Subcutaneous and intramuscular injections. Subcutaneous 
injections of the soluble salts usually produce severe local re- 
actions and, as they have no advantage over the intramuscular 
route, this route cannot be recommended. 

Intramuscular injections of bismuth salts are said to be as 
effective therapeutically as intravenous injections. Bismuth 
therapy involves the same principle as intramuscular mercury 
therapy, i.e., to establish intramuscular depots of slowly-soluble 
metal compounds, which may be gradually but continuously 
absorbed. The same difficulties are met with here, namely, that 
the absorption of the drug from these depots becomes progres- 
siveljy weaker till finally arrested by local fibrosis. The patient 
thus has a number of bismuth nodules in the body which do no 
good, but may do great harm if several of them suddenly 
break up or become otherwise activated. 

‘Trepol’ and *neo-trepol’ are given intramuscularly with a 
thick needle in the superior gluteal region. Injections are given 
alternately on either side, not oftener than ohce a week as there 
is danger of cumulative poisoning. The injections are repeated 
until the Wasserraann reaction becomes negative. Some 
authorities give 0.1 gm. at intervals of a fortnight. If symptoms 
of flatulence occur, especially in the morning, the interval 
between the doses should be increased. 

I<ocal reactions due to muscle irritation and necrosis may 
follow intramuscular injections. Pain and inflammation vary 
acc(»ding to the nature of the compound used and the vehicle 
employed. The common tyi)e is a hard and painful swdling 
with considerable infiltration which may sometimes suppurate. 
The addition ofl 10 minims of a 2 per cent, butyn solution or 
phenol (1/5 gr.) to trepol reduces the pain effectively though 
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an area of tenderness may be left. Histological examinations 
five days after injection show var 3 ring degrees of necrosis of 
muscle cells and Ieucoc 3 rtic infiltration. Watery solutions pro- 
duce a more intense reaction than the oily solutions. Nodules 
in the tissues left after intramuscular injections of bismuth com- 
pounds are due to purely inflammatory reactions and are less 
Hkely to be produced when solutions are made in vegetable oils 
such as olive or almond oil. 

Intravenous injection. The intravenous injections of soluble 
bismuth salts are so toxic that they cannot be recommended. 
The toxicity by this route is at least ten times greater than the 
intramuscular route. 

As in the case of other heavy metals, agglutination and 
haemolysis may occur after intravenous injections, uith the 
formation of emboli. Even with such compounds as taitro- 
bismuthates, colloidal preparations or bismuth hydroxide, 
reactions may be produced immediately after injections. Cases 
of sudden death after intravenous injection of bismuth com- 
pounds with symptoms of colloidal shock have been reported 
K.oImer (1926) is of opinion that the dangers of intravenous 
injection of tartro-bismuthates have been overrated, but he says 
that the intravenous route is not the method of dioice, as absorp- 
tion after intramuscular injection is fairly rapid. In acute cases 
of syphilis, when aisenicals cannot be given owing to hyper- 
sensitiveness, the intravenous route is preferable. Kolmer gives 
0.01 gm. (1/6 gr.) of potassium tartro-bismuthate dissolved in 
10 c.cm, of saline solution and sterilised by heating; no untoward 
effects are produced. Mercury is more toxic by the intravenous 
route than bismuth, the maximum tolerated dose of perchloride 
of mercury is 0.006 gm. per kilo., while that of the soluble tartro- 
bismuthates is 0.02 to 0.03 gm. Some authorities have diown 
that the danger of agglutination of erythrocytes is small, but 
bismuth may produce precipitation of serum-proteins in the same 
way a$ do the arseuicals or antimonials. 



CHAPTER XXXra 

TOXIC EFFECTS OF BISMUTH 

The toxidty of bismuth compounds has been worked 
out on animals. The earliest symptoms following intravenous 
injections of bismuth salts in exi)erimental animals are 
loss of appetite, nausea, vomiting and diarrhoea; salivation 
and stomatitis with ulceration of the gums, tongue and 
buccal mucous membrane appear shortly afterwards. Weak- 
ness, slowness and inco-ordination of movements follow and 
tetanic convulsions may occur at intervals. The urine cohtains 
albumin and casts. The weakness gradually deepens into com- 
plete paralysis and the animals generally die. „ Post-mortem 
examination diows congestion and sometimes necrosis of the 
kidneys. Congestion and a black discolouration of the caecum 
and upper part of the large intestine ^e also prominent features. 
The mucous membrane may show areas of patchv haemorrhage, 
ulceration or necrosis. The histological changes produced in 
the Kidneys and liver of rabbits, suffering from bismuth poison- 
ing, following the administration of tartro-bismuthates, have been 
studied. These changes chiefly affect the convoluted tubules, 
the epithelium of which shows all kinds of degeneration ranging 
from severe cloudy swelling to extreme necrosis and calcifica- 
tion; the glomeruli are not affected. The lesions in the liver 
are not so marked; usually cloudy swelling of the cells, and 
fatty degeneration are met with ; heemorrhagic and necrotic foci 
may rarely occur. Following intramuscular injections in guinea- 
pigs, the changes produced in the liver and the kidneys are of a 
mudi milder nature than those produced by intravenous injec* 
tioiis. Such experiments show, (1) that intramuscular injections 
are less toxic than intravenous injections and (2) that bismuth 
is mt»t toxic for the kidneys, next for the liver and relatively 
non-toxic for the brain, heart, lungs, suprarenals and spleen. 

Changes in human beings appear to be of the same nature, 
and S 3 nnptoms are similar to those produced in animals. The 
toxicity of bismuth is comparatively low, undesirable effects are 
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comparatively few and generally not serious. In view of the 
extended use of bismuth in S 3 i)hilis, these will be given in detail. 

Symptoms. After intramuscular injection of tartro-bis- 
muthates, the earliest symptoms observed are pain in the 
muscles and joints accompanied by loss of appetite and feelings 
of malaise and lassitude. These, as a rule, are not severe, 

but in exceptional cases intense pain in the larger bones, 

joints and groups of muscles, accompanied by rigors, fever, a 
feeling of compression in the chest and dyspncea may occur a 
few hours (12 to 24 hours) after the injection. Rheumatoid 
pains of the ribs, spine and legs are characteristic ; skin^ eruptions 
of the nature of erythrodermia or scarlatiniform erythema with 
purpura may occur. Jaundice is as a rule not met with and bis^ 
muth may be given to patients in whom arsenicals have 

produced jauijdice. Local irritation at the site '>F intramuscular 

injection is not uncommon ; a ‘lead-line’ may occur at the junc- 
tion of the teeth and gums due to precipitation of bismuth sul- 
phides ; a blue line in the gums, odorous breath and bad taste in 
the mouth often precede it. Blue spots may appear under the 
tongue and in the mucous membrane of the cheeks ; gingivitis 
is caused by the deposition of bismuth in the capillaries, pro- 
ducing partial blockage of vessels, congestion and loss of 
nutrition and formation of ulcers. Ptyalism is unusual and 
when present is not so severe as in the case of mercury. Bis- 
muth is less likely to produce renal irritation than mercury, and 
albuminuria is therefore very uncommon even after 12 to 15 intra- 
muscular injections of 0.1 to 0.2 gm. each of tartro-bismuthates. 
It is however advisable to examine the urine every week during 
the course of injections. Herxheimei’s reaction, t.e., pain and 
swelling of syphilitic lesions in the lymph glands, skin, etc., are 
sometimes seen after 2 or 3 intramuscular injections; vague 
pain in the heart and other parts of the body, which are pro-* 
bably due to provocative effects, sometimes occur. These effects 
however are not so common as with the arsenicals. 

Toscic symptoms produced in human beings by the oral 
administration of bismuth subnitrate may be due, not to bis* 
mttth but to the nitrate portion which is reduced in the gut to 
/;a|trite and produces symptoms of nitrite poisoning. After a 
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large dose of this compound for radiography, methsemoglo- 
binsemia, intense cyanosis, diarrhoea, dyspnoea and collapse may 
occur; death may even occur from paralysis of respiration. All 
these can be prevented by using bismuth subcarbonate instead. 
Considerable absorption of bismuth may however take place from 
wounds and raw surfaces and symptoms of acute or chronic 
poisoning may follow. Capillary thrombosis from precipita- 
tion of bismuth sulphide in the intestinal vessels has been known 
to occur. 

Intramuscular injections and injections of bismuth com- 
pounds into long sinuses sometimes give rise to toxic phenomena, 
from excesave absorption of the metal. The condition of the 
patient is an important contributing factor. If the mouth and 
the gums are in bad condition there may be gingivitis, stomatitis, 
and halitosis (offensive breath) ; if the patient is a victim of 
gastro-intcstinal disorders, he is more likely to suffer from 
diarrhoea and colic; focal infection of the teeth, tonsils and 
other tissues may predispose to dermatitis. Some individuals 
are naturally hypersensitive to bismuth. According to Kolmer, 
four factors are concerned in the production of toxic symptoms,* 
(1) the drug, (2) the route of administration, (3) predisposing 
pathological state of individual patient and (4) hypersensitive- 
ness to bismuth. 

The circulatory depression, that is noticed in animals 
receiving intravenous bismuth, does not occur after the clinical 
use of bismuth as an anti-syphilitic. Sometimes acute reactions 
due to colloidal shock may occur. The ssncnptoms complained 
of are dizziness, pallor, rapid and weak pulse, dyspnoea, con- 
vulsions and collapse. Sidcrosis, halitosis, ptyalism, and 
gingivitis are commonly observed ; various skin eruptions 
(purpuric, scarlatiniform, eiytbematous, urticarial, lichenoid, 
exfoliative dermatitis) , renal irritation and provocative Herxhei- 
mer’s reactions are sometimes seen. Stomatitis and gingivitis 
are the most troublesome symptoms. 

The medianism of production of siderosis, stomatitis, and 
allied lemons has been explained, but the muscle and Ixme pains 
are more difficult to interpret. These are probably due to a neu* 
ritis similar to that produced by arsenic and ntercury. 
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Treatment of toxic reactions. In poisoning from large doses 
of bismuth compounds by the mouth, the stomach is washed 
out thoroughly and repeatedly and saline purgatives are ad- 
ministered. If bismuth paste has been given it' a sinus it should 
be removed. 

In case of acute poisoning due to a large accidental dose, 
the most dangerous lesion is tubular nephritis. If this is pro- 
duced intravenous injections of sodium thiosulphate are indi- 
cated. As a rule muscular pains, malaise and anorexia 
disappear after a few injections, but if they persist and there 
is anaemia, loss of weight or ulceration of the gums, the treat- 
ment should be slopped. For gingivitis and stomatitis a mouth 
wash containing alum and potassium chlorate is the best. 
Ulceration of the gut is relieved by proper dietary and 
demulcents. 

Cautions and contraindications. Before beginning a course 
of bismuth a thorough invesigation must be made into the 
condition of the teeth, the liver function and the general health 
of the patient. If there is any such defect, refrain from giving 
the treatment till these have been attended to. Cleansing of the 
teeth and gums during the course is important; dietetic errors 
should be corrected to reduce the possibility of gastro-intestinal 
disturbances, such as diarrhoea and colic ; the appearance of large 
quantities of albumin and casts in the urine also calls for 
Suspension of treatment; if albumin had been present prior 
to treatment, soluble salts are better. The urine should 
'always be examined before starting bismuth injections and 
during the course. In exceptional cases renal function 
tests may be necessary but liver function tests are not 
required. Sometimes a general asthenia With pallor and loss 
of tr(%ht occurs after bismuth injections, but this soon passes 
off. Ttm drug has not yet beeh used long enough to warrant 
any deliUdt« «qiinion. We are only just beginning to find these 
out in tbe case of arseuicals and mercury compounds. 

asttMi «t SisoMth coaiFeniids. The mechanism by wbkh 
WsmifUi eempooltda |irodnce their qiirochaeticidal action in vitro and 
in iHm in not titear. Tkrtro-lNismttthates of sodiath and potassiom are 
eHjietfle of deetrqyittg the stOtfHty at poUida in very high dilatieins. 
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and bring about their complete destruction when given by inoculations 
in rabbits. In both these respects mercuric chloride and mercuro- 
chronie are more active than bismuth compounds. Levaditi believei* 
that bismuth enters into a colloidal state and exerts a direct spiro-* 
chseticidal effect in this condition. The mechanism is probably similar 
to that of mercury and is largely dependent on the ease with which 
the bismuth ions are dissociated. There is no- evidence to show that 
new compounds are formed by processes of oxidation or reduction, as 
is the case with organic arsenicals or antimonyl compounds. There is 
also no evidence to show that bismuth increases the production of 
spirochaeticidal antibodies by direct stimulation of the antibody-pro^ 
ducing tissues. Kolmer (1926) stated that the concentration of bismuth 
attained in the blood after intramuscular injections is cumulative and is 
probably sufficient to kill spirochaetes. It is possible that the actual 
destruction of the parasites is due to the union of the metal with the 
proteins of the parasites. 

It has been said that bismuth is activated by the body tissues into 
a hypothetical bismo-protein called bismoxyk The power of tissues to 
transform bismuth into bismoxyl depends upon their glutathione 
content. It has been shown in the experimental syphilis of rabbits 
that bismoxyl cures syphilis not merely by stimulating the tis<%ues and 
general immunity reactions, but by >an actual destruction of 
treponemas. The therapeutic action of bismuth varies directly with 
the quantity of bismoxyl circulating in tlie body; this is termed the 
tissue-metallic potential. It would appear that the potential is higher 
when insoluble salts are used rather than metallic bismuth. Intravenous 
injections of bismuth compounds therefore seem to be inadvisable if 
this is correct. 

Levaditi and Howard (1929) showed that when an extract of liver 
or suprarenal in saline is incubated at 37”C. with bismnthyl tartrates of 
sodium and potassium for three hours, and then flocculated at 70*C. for 
tliree hours, a precipitate is obtained. This precipitate, suspended in 
normal saline and injected intramuscularly in rabbits, cured them of 
syphilis in doses of 0.00125 gm. of metallic bismuth per kilo, body 
weight and even doses of 0.000312 gm. cured after some time. They 
suggested that minute quantities of metallo-proteins act synergetically 
with the immune bodies of the tissues. 

PREPARATIONS OF BISMUTH 

During the last five years a large number of new compounds, 
chiefly organic have been introduced for intramuscular and also f<«r 
intravenous injections. Many of these are still in the experimental 
stage. 'While as a general rule those having the highest percentage of 
the element are the most effective, it must be borne in mind that the 
form In which bisfnnth txim and the manner in which ft {» 
46 
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combined have much to do with the efficacy of the product. The ease 
and rapidity with which bismuth ions are dissociated in the body, as has 
been already pointed out, are important factors in their therapeutic ac- 
tion. In order to form a clear conception of the nature of action of 
these compounds, it will be advantageous Lu consider the physical and 
chemical properties of bismuth. Bismuth is situated close to arsenic 
and antimony in the periodic system of elements, l^ike arsenic and 
antimony, bismuth is an amphoteric element and therefore yields cation 
(electropositive bismuth) and anion (electronegative bismuth) com- 
pounds. The majority of bismuth compounds in current use are elec- 
tropositive or cationic. The bismuth content of these products varies 
from about 20 to 80 per cent. These preparations can be grouped into 
four general classes: — (1) insoluble, suspended in aqueous medium, such 
as the metal in dextrose solution; (2) insoluble, suspended in oil, such 
as bismuth salicylate in oil; (3) soluble, suspended in oil, such as 
potassium bismuth tartrate; (4) soluble, dissolved in aqueous medium, 
such as bismnth sodium tartrate in sucrose solution or water. 

The products containing electronegative or ^.niunic bismuUi have 
come into use more recently. They are represented by two general 
types: — (1) soluble haloid bismuthites with about 21 per cent, of bis- 
muth, e.g; sodium iodo-bismuthite in ethylene glycol; and (2) sodium 
bismuthate with about 73 per cent, of bismuth, l^lectronegative bismuth 
compounds are claimed to possess several advantages over the elec- 
tropositive compounds though both series of compounds are in common 
use. Electronegative bismuth penetrates the cerebral tissues better and 
therefore is to be preferred in neurosyphilis. These compounds are 
better absorbed and have a much lower toxicity than the cationic pro- 
ducts. Most of the compounds at present known are toxic, but further 
research will probably give us compounds which are more parasitotropic 
lind less organotropic. 

A number of preparations of bismuth have been introduced recently 
Jor the treatment of syphilis. Those generally used are: — 

1. Preparations containing metallic bismuth. 

Metallic bismuth 0.2 gm* in 1 c.cm. of 5 per cent, glucose solution 
Is sold in ampoules for intramuscular injections. Dose 0.5 to 1 c.cm. 
Btstti'ostab is a preparation of 20 per cent, bismuth in 5 per cent, 
glucose solution; dose 0.5 to l.O c.cm. Neo-trepol Is a 10 per cent, sus- 
peusion in sterile isotonic saline solution. Dose 1.5 to 2.0 c.cm. intra- 
musculsrly every week. Bismuthyl is a lO per cent, suspension in 
glucose Pose 2 c.cm. every 5 days until 12 to 15 doses. 

MetelUc bisiunth preparations are preferred to others on account 
of their being non-toscic; their absorption rate is uniform and the ac- 
tion is Stewly^ specially useful in syphilitic SHections of the 

tiervotts, system* Care should be,, taken during intra- 
nithicnlsr ihjecMnn that hone of the drug gets into the blood stream, as 

I 
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this may cause paralysis and death in two hours. Metallic bismuth can 
also be given by deep subcutaneous injections. 

Colloidal bismuth has been given intramuscularly a*) well as intra- 
venously. Kxperiments on rabbits^ guinea-pigs and dogs show that it 
can be given in high concentrations. The toxic dose for the guinea- 
pig is 0.095 to 0.35 gm. per kilo.; concentrations up to 4 per cent, do 
not produte shock, embolism or death. Signs of toxic action are tre- 
mors, convulsions, congestion and hsemorrhage in the kidneys, liver 
and intestines. 

11, Inorganic preparations of bismuth. 

Bismuth hydroxide suspended in, (1) water and glycerine, (2) 
in sterile oil, containing minute traces of mesothorium bromide. 

Muthanol is a suspension of the radio-active oxide in oil ; it is sold 
in ampoules of 2 c.cm. containing 0.15 gm. of bismuth oxide. 

Casbis is a sterile oily suspension of activated hydrate of bismuth. 
In consequence of the very hne state of subdivision, it is remarkably 
free from causing any irritation when injected. It is slowly absorbed 
and produces a continuous and well-sustained effect. The dosage, to 
begin with, is 0.5 c.cm., followed by 1 c.cm. at an interval of 3 days 
—a total of about 15 to 20 c.cm, being necessary. Children should 
have a starting dose of 0.05 c.cm., followed bv 0.1 to 0 2 c.cm., to a 
total of 1.5 to 2 c.cm. 

Bismol is an oily suspension of bismuth containing 0.15 gm. of bis- 
muth hydroxide in 2 c.cm. of oil. It is said to be satisfactory in florid 
types of syphilis. Sodium bismuth iodide (sodium iodo-bismnthite) in 
ethylene glycol containing 0.1 per cent, acetic acid, each c.cm. contain- 
ing the equivalent of 0.012 gm. bismuth. This preparation has been 
introduced by Hanzlik and his co-workers. It is well-tolerated locally 
and internally and is fairly rapidly absorbed and excreted; and as it 
appears in the cerebrospinal fluid, it seems worthy of trial as a preventive 
of neurosyphilis or for its early treatment. 

Bismuth oxychloride. Lomholt recommends the use of a watery 
preparation (suspension) of bismuth oxychloride (bisoxyl), so prepared 
that the particles have a diameter of from 3/i to 4/a. He considers that 
this preparation is sufficiently non-irritant and gives a correct rate of 
absorption of the metal. 

ITI4 Organic preparations. 

Alkaline blsmuthyl tartrates. These compounds can be divided into 
two classes. 

(I) Neutral compounds known as Bismuthyl tartrates or Carbo^ 
bismuthates whidi are either soluble or insoluble. They are prepared 
by dissolving bismuth exy-tartrate in alkali, the a^ali bismuthyl 
tartrate bring obtained as a powder b) evaporation or precipitation with 
alcohol, 'they are used for injection against protoaoal disease, 
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neutral compounds for injection are sodium tartro-bismuthate, potassium 
tartro-bismuthate and sodium potassium tartro-bismuthate. 

{ii) Acid preparations, frequently described as '^bismuth tartrate 
soluble.'* They are obtained by treating bismuth hydroxide with a 
solution of the alkali acid tartrate. 

A number of proprietary preparations similar in composition has 
been put on the market under various trade names; Trepol is tartro- 
bismuthate of sodium and potassium. Dose 3 gr. (0.2 gm.) intra- 
muscularly every week till 2 to 3 gm. are given. This compound is 
also given in 10 per cent, suspension in sterile oil. Ampoules or sterules 
containing 3 gr. (0.2 gm.) in 30 minims (2 c.cm.) of water are sold 
under the name of Bismutol. Luatol is a tartrated bismuth prepara- 
tion; dose 1 c.cm. of the aqueous solution containing 0.1 gm. of the 
compound. A course consists of 10 to 20 c.cm. given in weekly injec- 
tions of 1 to 2 c.cm. Blsmoluol is a dipotassium bismuth preparation. 
A suspension of potassium bismuth}^ tartiate in a medium containing 
sulphur has been used. 

Bismuth salicylate is a white powder insoluble in water, alcohol 
and glycerine which has been used for intranl^^cu]ar injections. Bls- 
antol has been introduced, by May 8i Bakci, Dtd. It is a 10 per cent. 
Solution of bismuth salicylate in neutral vegetable oil, 1 c.cm. of the 
suspension containing 0.057 gm. of metallic bismuth. The injections 
are said to be painless. The course of treatment comprises 12 to 15 in- 
jections of 1 c.cm. of the suspension, given intramuscularly at intervals 
of 3 to 5 days. Sodium bismuth thloglycollate is a water-soluble prepara- 
tion. Thioblsmol is a similar preparation containing 37.6 per cent, of 
metallic bismuth. It is said to be non-irritating and to influence the dis- 
appearance of the spirochaetes more favourably than insoluble bismuth 
preparations. The dose for each injection is 0.2 gm. of the powder^ 
given intramuscularly dissolved in 1 c.cm. of distilled water. Blsmuthyl 
gluconic add and the sodium salt of bismuthyl saccharic acid have been 
used in 10 per cent, watery solutions. Bismuth camphor carboxylate 
(Bismocymol) is a white powder with a camphoraceous odour. A sus- 
pension in oil is used, 1.0 c.cm. contaning 0.05 gm. of bismuth. Kolmer 
states that it produces less local reaction than insoluble bismuth com- 
pounds and that it has proved of great value in the treatment of children 
and also adults who do not usually tolerate intramuscular injections. 
Constitutional reactions and signs of renal irritation have not been 
observed. Bfsmogeiial is a compound of bismuth and hydroxybensoie acid 
and MlidBOl which is said to be a compound of bismuth and trichlorbntyl- 
mahmlo acid are German preparations. 

Oiopra and his collaborators have introduced an organic aromatic 
contpouad of bismuth known as Blsneite. This compound is practicallv 
tlm bismuth analogue of urea^tibanxine and therefore is the sodium 
salt ^ para-amlno-phcnyl-Wsmtic ecid in contMti^tfon with urea. It 
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contains 50.1 per cent, of bismuth and has a low toxicity, its MX.D. 
being 500 nigm. per hilo. in white mice. This compound can be given 
intravenously without producing toxic symptoms. Its value in syphilis 
has not been determined but is quite effective in the tieatment of 
yaws. It is possible that this series of aromatic compounds may have 
some potent therapeutic properties. 

IV. Alkaloidal iodo-biamuttaatas. A number of these compounds 
were prepared of which iodobismuthate of quinine or Quinby is 
commonly used. Biquinyl is a commercial preparation of ic. do-bismuthate 
of quinine and bismuth oxychloride. 

V. Liposoluble bismuth compounds. Various bismuth compounds 
soluble in lipoids have been prepared, instead of suspensions of 
bismuth, limbial (540 D Merck), Blazan (meth>Miydrccinuamate) are 
such compounds ; Spirobismol is a double iodide of quinine and 
bismuth associated with lecithin. It is said to be specially suitable 
for syphilis during pregnancy. Bismuth camphor carboxyiate (Cardyl) 
and basic Bismuth a-carboxylethyl-^-methyl-nonoate (Bivatol) have 
been studied. The chemotherapeutic index of the latter compound 
is 1 : 33 for rabbit S 3 rphilis, and it is rajddly ab‘-orbed. Not only 
do the primary lesions rapidly heal, but the infection is totally 
eradicated as the animal becomes susceptible to infection with 5. pallida 
again. The action of Bivatol has been favourably reported on by several 
workers both in England and in Europe. It is available as a 
neutral limpid oily solution containing 40 mgni. of bismuth metal per 
c.cm. The dose is 2 c.cm. of the suspension given intramuscularly twice 
a week — a course comprising 12 injections. I^evaditi regards it as the 
treatment of choice in syphilis. The fact that it is a solution and not 
a suspension ensures exact dosage, while the slow rate of absorption 
avoids shock and toxic disturbances. Schwartz speaks very highly of 
this liposoluble compound, which he has used in all stages of syphilis 
with most favourable results. Biloposol is similar in composition to 
bivatol. It contains 0.04 gm. of bismuth per c.cm. of the suspension 
and is given in doses of 2 c.cm. twice weekly. Its rate of excretion is 
very slow and may continue for as long as one and a half to two 
months after cessation of treatment. 

VI. Compounds of bismuth and organic arsenicals. It is generally 
recognised that combined treatment with bismuth and arsenic is 
more effective than either drug alone. Efforts have therefore been 
made to present k compound of bismuth and arsenic in such a form 
as to get the therapeutic effects of both drugs simultaneously. 
Blsmarsen or bismuth arsphenamine sulphonate is the sodium salt of 
a bismuth derivative of arsenobenzene methylene sulphonjc acid with 
inorganic salts. This is an American product and contains apptoxi* 
mately 15 per cent, of arsenic and 23.25 per cent, of bismuth* It is 
given intramuscularly twice weekly, in doses of 0*2 gsn. dissolved in 
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1 c.cm. of distilled water to wlifch 2 min. of 2 per cent, butyn i<5 
added, the full conise being 24 to 82 injections. Its spirochaeticidal 
effect is considered by some to be slower than that of the arsenical 
compounds and its healing effects not so marked. In early syphilis this 
compound was ver^' effective, toxic effects were few, and there was a 
definite tonic effect. In neurosyphilis it has no effect, though it is said 
to relieve the lightning pains of tabes; it had no effect on optic atrophy. 
The drug is well borne by children. Levaditi (1926) described bismuth 
stovarsol or Bistovol which is basic acetyl-amino-ox 3 ^henyl-arsonate of 
bismuth) which did not prove very effective against syphili*^. He has also 
prepared soluble Bistovol (H13) which is p-hydroxy-m-acetyl-amino- 
phenyl arsenic acid, bismuth salt of p-amino-phenyl arsenic acid and bis- 
muth tryparsamide-n-phenvl gl3Tinamide-4-arsenic acid. The first has a 
well-marked antis 3 rphilitic action, having a therapeutic index of 1.35 in 
syphilis in rabbits. It can be given in 2 pet cent, solution intramuscular- 
ly, is quite painless and produces rapid healing of primary and secondary 
lesions. It can be given by the mouth in solid or as 10 per cent 
solution and was tolerated in 2.0 gm. doses daily for 8 to 11 days. Even 
with this high dosage no toxic s 3 nnptoms were produced and lesions 
healed; serological reactions improved. Bismuth arsanilate is given as a 
suspension in oil intramuscularly and has a therapeutic efficiency equal 
to that of bistovol. Bismuth tr 3 q>arsamide contains 40.5 per cent, bis- 
muth and 14.5 per cent, arsenic. This preparation was tested by Leva- 
diti (1928) in natural spirochsetosis of the rabbit (5. cuniculi). The 
spirochseles disappeared on the second day after intramuscular injec- 
tion of 0.1 gm. per kilo. Its curative action is somewhat slower than 
that of bistovol or bismuth arsanilate. 

Bismvtho«yatren is said to be an aqueous solution of sodium bismuth- 
iodohydroxy quinoline sulphonate, containing 10 mgm. of metallic bis- 
.muth per c.cm. Bismnth-yatren B is a quinine derivative and contains 
86 mgm. of metal per c.cm. 

Mesural contains mercury and If gr. (0.11 gm.) of bismuth in each 
c.cm. It is given by deep intramuscular injections, 0.5 c.mn. being 
!jh<$ first dose in an adult, increased to 1.0 c.cm. Eight to twelve 
giving a total of 14 to 20 gr. (1.0 to 1.8 gm.) constitute 

a epnrse. 

Oii||»iao^(eiUi«M$miithate occurs in the French Codex Supp. 1929; 
dose 048 gmi. nsuaSy given snspended in olive oU. Bt-qulnyl is a 
double iodide of qtiiiiine and bismuth; ampogles containing 0.8 gm. 
in 3 c*cin. of oil are on the naarkei. These preparations were intro- 
dneed with the idea that the nombinetion of quinfhe and iodine with 
Wi»nn*h n^l enhance the apjkodlnd^ faction. 
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Bismuth Preparations for Injection in Syphilis 


(Modified from Harrison) 


Chemical compound 

Medium 

Trade names 

Content of 
bismuth in 
per cent, of 
the dried 
compound 

^Bismuth metal 

Isotonic saline 

Neo-trepol 

06 


Creo-camphor 

base. 

Glucose solution 

Bicreol 

Bismuthyl 

07 

^Bismuth hydroxide 

Oil 

Muthanol 

64 

Oil 

Curalues 

86 

* Bismuth oxychloride 

Oil 

Water 

Camphor 

Bismol 

Spiiillan 

Bisclorol 

80 

Tartro-bismuthate of sodium 

water 

Chloretone sol. 

Oil 

Bi&oxyl 

Bismutol 

50 

and potassium (T.B.S.P.) 

Water 

Luatol 

82 

Water or oil 

Tarbisol 

57 


Soluble powder 

Bi 86 

86 

lodo bismuthate of quinine 

Sulphur wnter 

Sigmilth 

25 

Oil 

Quinby 

24 

Oil 

Rubyl 

19 

1 

Basic salicylate of bismuth 

' Oil 

Vijochin 

20 

Oil 

Bismogenol 


lodo'bismuthate of quinine 

Oil 

Bi-quinil . 

50 

and bismuth oxychloride 



lodo-bismuthate of vana- 

Oil 

Neoby 

20 

dium 



Ethylene diamino bismuth 

Water 

Galismuth 

1 c.cm.te 

ffallate 

Colloidal bismuth 


Bismuthoidal 

0.8 Bi 

Trichlorbutyl malonate of 


Milanol 

... 

bismuth 




^Bismuth camphor carbox- 
ylate 

Basic carbonate of bismuth 


Bismocymol 

... 

Oil 

Trepol 


Bismutho-tartrate of potas- 

Oil 

Nadisan 


sium 




Sodium-bismuth derivative 


Benzo Bi 

20 

of trioxybeuzoic acid 

Oleate of bismuth 




Oil 

Oleoby 

20 

Subgallate of bismuth 
Amalgam of Bi and Hg 

Oil 

Dermatol 

60 

OU 

Bisermol 

75 


TrepMtions cOYnmooIy us^ 







CHAPTER XXXIV 


MERCURY AND ITS DERIVATIVES 

Mercury was the first drug to be used as a specific dis- 
infectant for the body tissues, for it was employed in Europe 
in the treatment of syphilis as early as 1500 A.D., and until the 
discovery of arsphenamine in 1905 it remained the only effective 
remedy against this disease. Its importance as a therapeutic 
agent in syphilis has suffered a set-back of late years as it has 
been replaced by bismuth. Mercurials have however a powerful 
destructive action on some of the pathogenic protozoa and a 
number of new mercury compounds have been introduced in 
medicine during recent vears. Renewed interest has therefore 
been created in the subject, and it has been thought necessary 
to discuss these in some detail. 

PHARMACOLOGICAL ACTION 

External action. Mercury has a powerful toxic action cm all 
protoplasm and mercurial compounds for this reason arc active 
germicides. This germicidal effect depends chiefiy on the concentra- 
tion of mercuric ions in their solution, and on the precipitation of 
proteins. Absence of protein precipitation is important because it 
diminishes local irritation, favours the penetration of the mercury and 
obviates the absorption of the mercury ions by the precipitates. 

A large number of mercury compounds are used externally for 
their antiseptic and germicidal properties. Sollmann has classified them 
according to the degree of their ionization, as this seems to be the 
nu>Bt important factor which governs their bactericidal action. 

Class I. Simple hlghly-ionicable Inorganic mercuric salts. Mercuric 
chloride is one of the important members of this group. It is a most 
powerful antiseptic and inhibits the growth of many microorganisms 
ijtt a# low a dilution as 1 in 800,000. Non-spore-bearing bacteria are 
killwl dilutions of 1 in 20,000 but anthrax bacilli are killed only in 
1 hi, concentration. Tubercle bacilli are rather resistant. In vitro, 
TVs^Onefna paWtia are killed in dilutions of 1 in 200,000. Mercury has 
a attonger affinity for spirochastes and the related group of oiganisms, 
but it has little effect on the parasites of malaria and sleeping sickness. 
Its pfractiOal utility however i$ limited, on account of its poor penetra- 
tiOtt tint: to the precipitation dl proteins and its idhicity. It is used as 
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an antiseptic lotion for sterilising the hands, in a strength of 1 in 1,000. 
As the solutions are irritant to mucous membranes and have a corro- 
sive action, they should be used with caution. One in 20,000 to 1 in 

10.000 is quite effective and if stronger concentrations are used, inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane and serous surfaces may be produced. 
The coagulation of the proteins gives a peculiar ashy corroded 
appearance to the mucous membrane. The tissues underneath present 
a reddened appearance and prolonged contact may lead to necrosis. 

Class II. Moderately ionizable mercuric compounds. Potassium 
mercuric iodide is a typical example. This compound is obtained by 
dissolving mercuric iodide in a slight excess of potassium iodide. The 
antiseptic activity of this compound is practically the same as that of 
mercuric chloride, but the local irritant effect is much less. It tends 
also to get precipitated in contact with the tissues on account of the 
rapid diflusion of the alkaline iodide. 

Class III. Poorly ionizable mercuric compounds. Mercuric oxy- 
cyanide, cyanide and benzoate, produce very little irritation of the 
mucous membranes and unlike other salts can be used for their 
antiseptic effect on sensitive surfaces such as the conjunctiva, and 
urethra. Several organic compounds belonging to this class have been 
prepared, e,g,, novasurol, meroxyl, mercurosol, afridol, raetaphen. 
These have largely displaced the oxycyanide and cyanide com- 
pounds. Meroxyl may be used in concentrations ranging from 1 in 

1.000 to 1 in 200 and merbaphen in concentrations of 1 in 10,000 to 1 in 
1,000. Novasurol and salyrgan are not used as external antiseptics. 

Class IV. Mercuric fluoresceins. These compounds were first 
introduced in 1919 and are cliaracterised by their non-irritant properties 
when applied to the skin and mucous membranes. Mercurochrome 220 
soluble is the most important member of this group. Flumerin (sodium 
liydroxy-mercuti-fluorescein) is also sometimes used, though it is 
recommended intravenously for syphilis. 

Mercurochrome is now considered to be a highly efficient non- 
irritant antiseptic and is being widely used. A 2 per cent, solution 
causes only slight and brief irritation of sensitive mucous membranes, 
e.g,, the urethra. It is used especially in genito-urinary practice but has 
not received much popularity as an antiseptic for the skin and the 
mucous membrane of the mouth, throat, etc., as it cannot penetrate 
the tissues to any great extent and only acts on the surface bacteria 
and is ineffective against the spore-bearing organisms. It will be dealt 
with at length later. 

Class V« Water-Insoluble mercurials. These do not produce any 
immediate effects, but since they are gradually dissolved by the proteins 
and salts of the tissues they develop some local irritation and antiseptic 
action. Yellow mercuric oxide and ammoniated mercury are com- 
monly used in ophthalmology and dermatological practice. Calomel 
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has also been nsed as a dusting powder for sluggish ulcers, ulcoration 
of the cornea, etc. A 83 per cent, ointment is employed as a prophy- 
lactic against syphilis. A mild mercurial ointment which contains 80 
per cent, of iinely divided metallic mercury is used for destruction of 
lice. 

Nature of the bactericidal action ot mercury. The nature of the 
bactericidal action of the different mercury compounds is difficult to 
explain. The differences in the degree of solubility and ionization of 
the various salts and compounds arc no doubt very important factors 
as has been rightly stressed by Sollmann. There are however certain 
factors which cannot be satisfactoril}^^ explained. Thus for example, 
salts like murcuric nitrate and mercuric acetate are much less powerful 
antiseptics and have a much less disinfectant action than mercuric 
chloride, though tlie above salts are equally freely dissociable. The 
peculiarities in the action of mercury externally are probably due to 
its action being dependent upon absorption. This causes mercury to 
act upon bacteria in high dilutions, but a certain time is necessary for 
absorption to occur, and any other substance tha^ absorbs mercury will 
prevent it from acting upon the bacteria. The mere absorption of 
mercury upon bacteria does not kill them, but sufficient time has to be 
allowed for the mercury to penetrate into the organism before death 
occurs. 

Internal Action. The intcnial action of mercury compounds, 
specially those in organic combination, will depend upon their solubility 
and diffusibility. The organic compounds are probably broken down 
into simpler substances in the tissues, the dissociation occurring in 
successive stages, and the intermediate compounds, whatever their 
structure may be, will possess probably the same pharmacological action 
as that exhibited by the original compound. 

Respiration. The respiration is accelerated and deepened with 
moderate doses of mercury, probably due to stimulation of the medulla; 
large doses paralyse respiration; 2 to 4 mgm. of mercury per ^ilo. 
^brings about these changes in respiration and circulation in the animals 
and 6 mgm. per kilo, may be regarded as the average dose necessary to 
cause paralysis of respiration. 

Clrcnlation. Blood pressure. Intravenous injections of soluble in- 
organic salts of mercury in animals such as dogs, cats and rabbits 
pnodnea an abrupt, marked and persistent fall of blood pressure , there 
may be an initial rise of pressure in some cases. The changes in the 
blood pressure produced by injection of the organic mercury compounds 
ate milder. Jackson (1P2S) using organic mercury compounds found that 
about 3 c.em. of a 2 per cent, solution caused an elevation of pressure 
instead of a fall, the rise being most marked with 'saiyrgan*. Subse- 
quent iujecriofss produce smaller rises of pressure till a fall replaces 
the rUti produced by the eerily ihjectiofis. 
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Heart, The action of small amounts of mercury upon the heart 
was first studied by Dreser (1893) who found that as little as 3.8 nigin. 
of mercury potassium thiocyanate in 40 to 50 c.cm. of defibrinated ox 
blood resulted in paralysis of the perfused frog's heart, but that equal 
or larger quantities of mercury hyposulphate had no effect The inor- 
ganic salts and to also the organic compounds, such as mercurochrome, 
rapidly produce cardiac irregularities and fibrillation. 

The response of the isolated heart to the action of mercury varies 
in different animals. The frog’s heart is very resistant to the action of 
mercury and a concentration as high as 1 in 50,000 is necessary to 
show any marked effect, 'J'he turtle’s heart responds in as low a con- 
centration as 1 in 1,000,000. In all cases mercury produces depression, 
irregularity and delirium cordis. 

McCrea and Meek (1929) studied the effect of small amounts of 
mercuric salts upon the automatic and conduction mechanism of the 
heart. They found that various irregularities of the conduction mecha- 
nism occur after intravenous administration. At first there iff stimu- 
lation of the sino-auricular node attended by an increase in the rate 
of the heart beat. Later, depression sets in with diminution in the 
automacity and susceptibility of the conducting tissue from the sino- 
auricular node downwards, till fibrillation or paralysis supervenes. 
Recent work has however shown that the mercury ion in a high state of 
dilution has a definite stimulant action on animal tissues. A 1 in 
1,000,000 concentration of mercuric chloride added to the perfusate 
distinctly stimulated the isolated mammalian heart and increased its 
force of contractions. 

Gastrointestinal tract. Mercury, by whichever route it is admi- 
nistered, exercises a selective action on the gastro-intestinal tract and 

increases the normal peristaltic movements. When soluble salts are 
administered orally, the effects on the mucous membrane are very 

severe. Hyperaemia, redness and swelling are immediately produced 

which commonly end in ulceration of the mucous membrane. The 
symptoms associated with such lesions are generally diarrhoea with 
rice water stools, intense pain, tenesmus and passage of blood and 
mucus with the stool. The insoluble salts like calomel dissolve so 
slowly and to so limited a degree that the irritative phenomena ob- 
served with the soluble salts are not manifested but catharsis is pro- 
duced. Calomel is widely employed for this purpose and it produces 
a soft stool without pain or griping. 

Mercury has very little action on the ferments of digestion. Large 
doses may precipitate pepsin. The antiseptic action on the intestine, 
especially of calomel, is due to retardation of putrefaction and decom- 
position of foodstuffs by increased peristalsis that hurries the contents 
down the intestinal canal. 

Kidney. The kidneys are stimulated with small doses and diuresis 
is produced. The mechanistrt of mercurial diuresis has been explained 
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on the basis of a mild renal irritation, which favours filtration through 
the glomeruli and probably hinders rcabsorption in the tubules. That 
there is definite renal stimulation has been proved by the experiments 
of Goedert (1928) who transplanted the kidneys in novasurol-treated 
dogs and found that the novasurol-kidney excreted much more urine 
than the normal kidney. The diuretic effect of the organic mercurials 
will be discussed later. 

lyarge doses of mercury produce characteristic changes in the kidney 
in a few hours with consequent anuria, cloudy swelling and necrosis of 
the epithelium of the tubules. The congestion of the glomeruli and the 
necrosis of the tubules form the prominent features in post-mortem 
appearances; the latter maj be filled with necrosed cells on which are 
deposited lime salts and phosphate. The changes are more marked 
with soluble pieparations like the perchloride of mercury than with 
the insoluble ones. 

Central nervous system. The action on the central nervous system 
is not marked in therapeutic doses. Tremors and giddiness may be 
temporarily produced. Workers in mercury mines, in mirror works, 
barometer and thermometer factories are specia*lly liable to develop 
poisoning symptoms from absorption of mercury. These symptoms con- 
sist in great muscular weakness which may develop into hallucination 
and delirium Another feature of the nervous afiections is a peculiar 
tremor which involves the hands and arms, and ultimately the legs. 
Shooting pains along the course of the nerves and joint pains have also 
heen observed. The higher centres of the brain are rarely affected by 
mercury. In chronic poisoning, signs of hallucination and delusion 
may point to an affection of the cerebrum but they are extremely rare. 

Metabolism. The efiects of mercury on metabolism are not fully 
understood, but in general resemble those of arsenic and phosphorus. 
Small doses are said to improve the nutrition and lead to acceleration 
of metabolism of proteins. Prolonged administration may give rise to 
cachexia. The red blood corpuscles and haemoglobin content are in- 
creased in healthy individuals; in syphilitics there is an initial lower- 
ing of the lisemoglobin percentage which is later on considerably 
increased. In acute poisoning there is glycosuria and disappear- 
ance of glycogen from the liver. The effect on the body temperature 
is negligible. 

Fi^ in the bedy. Metallic mercury and mercury compounds are 
reedilty absorbed from all surfaces including the intact skin. Complex 
chemical changes are said to occur in the course of absorption. Mer- 
curous coinpounds and metallic mercury are oxidised and the mercuric 
aalts form soluble compounds with proteins, sodium chloride and alka- 
lies. The absorbed mercury remains in the blood only for a short time 
but may remain in Che tissues for a very long peidod and continue to 
exett *its specific action by slow ionisation and reabsorption. 
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Excretion. The excretion of this metal takes place mainly tlirouja^h 
the urine and faeces. Traces are also found in the bile, sweat and 
saliva; it is not excreted in milk. The form in which it is excreted in 
the urine is not known. 

The rate of excretion varies greatly vith the nature of the mercury 
compound, the method of administration and the diet. The rate of ex- 
cretion of the water soluble compounds are different from the water-in- 
soluble compounds. Thus with mercury salicylate which is insoluble 
in water, the excretion gradually increases up to the ninth day,, 
while with a soluble compound the highest rate of excretion is 
reached on the fourth day. Hence soluble compounds should be given 
therapeutically in repeated small doses, the total quantity being neces- 
sarily smaller than in the case of insoluble ones. Certain insoluble 
compounds such a^ yellow mercurous iodide though insoluble probably 
become water-soluble before being absorbed and this may explain th^ 
variability of excretion that may he seen with different insoluble com- 
pounds. In addition diet may be an important factor in determining 
the absorption and excretion of mercury. Under ordinary balanced 
diet, the daily excretion of mercury in the faeces is much lower than in 
the urine. But the addition of acid substances greatly augments the 
rate of faecal excretion. Cole and others (1926) showed that by adding 
acids to the dietary the faecal excretion of mercury can be increased 
tenfold, while the urinary excretion is increased only three and a half 
times. 4 

In general, it may be said that with therapeutic doses excretion 
declines rapidly and becomes insignificant within a week after the ad- 
ministration ceases. In the case of metallic mercury and colloidal mer- 
cury injections, absorption depots are maintained and traces may be ex- 
creted intermittently for as long as six months or even longer. A. con- 
siderable portion of the absorbed mercury however is retained in- 
definitely in the tissues. 

The excretion has been studied clinically by a number of workers 
and the figures agree in their general features. As the course of 
urinary excretion is a good indication of the absorption of the metal 
into the tissues and its mobilisation for therapeutic action, it will be 
interesting to see how this factor varies with the different mercury 
compounds in common use. Sollmann’s summary of the course of 
urinary excretion is particularly instructive. He has grouped them into 
three different types: 

1. The completely periodic and remittent type of excreHon is met 
with in all intravenous injections, organic, ionizable, and colloid 
pensions. The excretion rises and declines acutely, reaching its mam- 
mum in one to two hoars, and ceasing practically in 8 to 24 hoars. 
This type applies also to the intramuscular injection of several 
cipitQtlijg organic compouxids (novasurol, flumerin, salyrgan). 
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2. The luconipletely remittent cnmulative excretion ia jUlustrateti 
by the salicylate suspended in oil. The excretion rises and declines 
rapidly as in the periodic type, but the decline is quite incomplete 
so that the excretion of the successive injections becomes superimpos- 
ed, cumulative and even somewhat potentiated. 

3. The continuous progressive excretion is obtained when the ab- 
sorption is nearly continuous so that there is no opportunity for remis- 
sion. This occurs when depots are established by inunction, and by 
intramuscular injection of sparingly soluble preparations (gray oil or 
calomel). The excretion in the after period declines slowly, so that 
the therapeutic level is maintained for a week or two after the end 
of the course. Transitions between types (2) and (3) are furnished by 
oral administration, and by daily intramuscular injections of ionizable 
compounds, e.g., sodium mercuric iodide. 

The fate of absorbed mercury and its distribution in the body 
tissues is not fully known. Its concentration in the blood, as has 
already been pointed out, declines rapidly and only minute traces can 
be detected in it afterwards. Its concentration in the urine approxi- 
mates to that in the blood. The kidneys nshc^ly contain the highest 
concentration and the largest amount. The liver comes next in order; 
in cases of intravenous injections of colloidal solutions and dyes, the 
concentration of the metal in this organ is especially high. The spleen, 
brains and lungs come next in order. The fat and the muscles con- 
tain a low concentration, but the quantity as a whole in the latter is 
fairly high. Mercury is found in the bones and has been detected by 
IColmer in necrotic bone and in the wall of an aortic aneurysm. In the 
body fluids and in the amniotic fluid mercury is found in fairly good 
concentrations. It passes through the placental circulation and hence 
it is claimed that congenital syphilis may l>e treated b}' mercurial in- 
unction of the mother. Mercury has been demonstrated quantitatively 
m the cerebrospinal fluid. Probably mercury is present in this fluid 
as a freely soluble compound and is present there as a diflusate from 
the blood. The concentration of mercury in the spinal fluid increases 
in direct proportion to the number of doses, and the amount of the 
drug administered. 

It has already been pointed out that during the period of active 
excretion the mercury content of the tissues is high, but after that 
{period there is a drop in the excretion rate; bones and to a lesser 
extent the liver ipay act as reservoirs for the unexcreted mercury. 
This ph^oakenon is influenced by the pH of the blood and the tissues. 
Obviously prolonged administration of mercury, especially if the diet 
is alkaline^ teshlts in the deposit in the body of large amounts of 
mercury which may be released suddenly from the depots by any 
roaoltoa that lowm the pH of the blood or tissues* This is one of the 
ppteiiiial sources of mercury intoxicatiem that,^have been noticed in 
Kftihitnte or delayed pfibonllW.* 
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THERAPEUTIC USES OF MERCURY 

As an antiseptic. Soluble salts of mercury, as has been 
already stated, are used as skin and local antiseptics. Perchlo- 
ride of mercury (1 in 1,000) solution is the commonest antisep- 
tic used in surgical theatres and emergency operation rooms. 
Mercury oxycyanide in 0.2 to 0.6 per cent, solutions have 
been used as a lotion for wounds. Similarly gauze for surgical 
dressings has been impregnated with mercuro-zinc cyanide. 

As cathartic and intestinal antiseptic. Pcrchloride of mer- 
cury is seldom used internally as it is a strong irritant and cor- 
rosive and may give rise to toxic symptoms if the dosage is 
not properly controlled. In small doses however it is still used 
by clinicians for its antiseptic and astringent effects on the 
gastro-intestinal tract. Insoluble inercury salts are however 
preferred for this purpose. Calomel dissolves so slowly and 
to so limited a degree that the intestinal irritation and toxic 
ssrmptoms, commonly produced by the soluble compounds, are 
not manifested at all. On the other hand, a very mild irrita- 
tion is produced which stimulates both the large and the small 
intestines and increases their peristaltic movements, resulting 
in catharsis. Ordinarily, calomel produces dark-green semi- 
solid stools in ten to twelve hours. The green colour is due 
to bUiverdin. The appearance of biliverdin in the stools has 
been considered to be due to the effect of calomel causing an 
increased flow of bile. This however is an erroneous idea. 
Numerous investigations with biliary fistulse have shown that 
calomel does not increase the flow of bile. 

Calomel is commonly used in therapeutics for its antiseptic 
action and it is one of the most useful and eflident antiseptics 
known, The antiseptic action is said to be due to the slow 
fmmation of mercuric chloride from calomel in the alkaline 
medium oS. .the pancreatic juice. Following the admihlstratioa 
of calomel, the bacterial flma is definitely dinfinished and this 
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is reflected in the decrease of the urinary indoxyl. Large doses 
of calomel may favour bacterial growth by diminishing intes- 
tinal resistance. 

Calomel is administered either in a single dose of 1 to 5 
gr. or more commonly in divided doses of i gr. every hour 
until 2 to 3 gr. are given. The method of giving the drug in 
divided doses is more favoured, in view of the fact that this 
method ensures better solution and consequently more eflident 
action. Grey powder (hydrarg. cum creta) is specially suited 
for children. The mercurials are of value in obstinate constipa- 
tion attended with biliousness and they can be conveniently 
administered at night followed by a saline purgative in the 
morning. 

Calomel should not be used continuously for a long time 
on account of its systemic actions. This is ordinarily unim- 
portant because any excess is generally excreted before it is ab- 
sorbed. But conditions in the gastro-intestinal tract, e.g., irri- 
tations, ulcerations, may favour rapid absorption and toxic 
symptoms. It is therefore alw'ays advisable to follow calomel 
after 6 hours by a saline purgative. 

As a remedial agent in syphilis. The most important the- 
rapeutic use of mercury is in the treatment of syphilis. It is 
the classical remedy and has been in use from the time when 
syphilis was first recognised (1495). Until the discovery of 
arsphenamine in 1905, mercury held a place above all other 
remedies. With the knowledge of the antisyphilitic properties 
cd arsenic and bismuth, mercury has fallen into the background 
and little attention has been paid to it in recent years though 
it is still used as an Adjunct to arsphenamine treatment. 

. Bflects of mercury in syphilis. Mercury is directly fatal 
isp the treponema in Ditto, and is effective in the local prophy- 
lactic treatment. With therapeutic doses however the concen- 
tmtida of mercury in the blood is far too low to be actively 
paraaitieidal. If aufElcicntly prolonged treatment is carried oit 
with mercury alone, permanent core may be obtained. This has 
befn proved by Kolle in experimental syphiUs of the rabbit but 
It ^ not safe to upon it clinioiUy. 
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The actioa of mercury in syphilis is similar in nature to 
arsphenamine and bismuth but it is distinctly slow and progres- 
sive. The number of treponemas in the primary lesions is 
greatly diminished after the administration of mercury. The 
superficial secondary lesions, e.g., eruptions, mucous patcheSr 
clear up in the majority of cases. The tertiary lesions are 
checked and arrested but may not disappear completely. If 
treatment is stopped too early the disease again becomes active 
and more resistant to treatment. Relapses after mercury treat- 
ment are mco'e frequent than with arsphenamine and bismuth 
and they occur soon after the active medication is discontinued. 

Mode of action of mercury in syphilis. The mechanism of 
antisyphilitic action produced by mercury is not understood. ’ 
Though the metal has direct lethal effects on the treponema,, 
the concentration necessary to produce such lethal effects 
is never reached in the blood in doses which do not exceed 
the tolerance of the patients. Various theories have been* 
advanced but none of them can explain the action satisfactorily. 
These include (1) direct toxicity to the parasites, (2) formation 
of antibodies or immune substances, (3) increased resistance by 
other factors, (4) increased susceptibility of the parasites to the 
protective mechanisms and (5) combination of all these factors. 

Value of mercury In comparison to arsphenamine and bis- 
muth. Syphilis can be promptly chocked by chemotherapy, 
especially by the arsenic derivatives, almost as rapidly by bis- 
muth, and somewhat more slowly by mercury, so that the tre- 
ponema disappears from the lesions and the symptoms subside 
completely, at least in the early stages. As in other spirocbsetal 
infections, recurrehce is common unless the treatment is con- 
tinued for some time. The permanent clinical cure of e^hilis 
requires continuous energetic treatment for at least 2 years. 
Mercury, by whatever method it is administered, tends to pro- 
duce cumulative effects and therefore periods of treatment must 
alwa3^ ^ alternated with periods of ‘rest’. Usually the drug 
is given for a period' of 8 weeks, and then rest for one month 
is given. This process cannot be continued beyond a certaQi 
point, because symptoms of mercurial poisoning appeat> T'O 
avoid symptoms of poisoning and to ^t the mammum effect^ 
47 
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it is best to alternate several antisyphilitic remedies instead of 
pushing iininterniittently the same metal. This sort of alter- 
nation of the two drugs gives ‘rest’ to the patient without 
giving any respite to the parasites; the therapeutic effect is 
thereby enhanced by permitting higher dosage ahd probably 
also by attacking the parasites from several angles, Arsphena- 
Tttinc, and mercury or bismuth are therefore given on alternating 
-courses. Arspheii amine is more rapid in action and is there- 
fore used at the beginning of a course whereas mercury effects 
appear to be more thorough and more persistent. Bismuth is 
intermediate between mercury and arspheuamine in rapidity 
and perhaps in power. Bismuth causes less pain on intramus- 
cular injection and is less liable to set up serious stomatitis. 
On th|s account, it has practically displaced mercury in venereal 
diseases clinics. 

Prophylactic use of mercury. Mercury has been used as 
a prophylactic remedy in syphilis for a long time. It often 
prevents the onset of primary and secondary lesions, if applied 
locally before the treiionema have penetrated, i»e*, within 4 or 
at the most 8 hours after exposure. It has no preventive 
action 12 hours after exposure. The usual procedure re- 
commended is to cleanse the site of the suspected infection 
with soap and dress the part with an ointment containing 
33 per cent, of calomel or 0.3 per cent, of corrosive sublimate 
(Neisser-Seibert ointment) . Schlossberger (1931) found that 
the prophylactic substances containing mercury prevented the 
dissemination of the spirochaetes through the scarified skin of 
mice only if the applications preceded that of the treponema; 
they were totally ineffective if applied even immediately after 
ino^ation with the organism. This suggests that prophylac- 
tics eontaining mercury do no real good but may do harm by 
l^reventing the recognition of infection. This view however 
has not been supported by other workers who believe that 
msteuty Bas got some prophylactic value if applied within 4 
honm after exposure. 

4$ S dtnietlS. All mercury compounds during their excre- 
tion iittmufcte the renal epithelium and produce a distinct diure- 
'tl<* effect. This dinretic effect is particulatly marked when 
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there is oedema of the tissues. This property- of mercury was 
known long ago and clinically made use of in the form of Guy’s 
pill which is a combination of blue pill (pilula hydrargyri), 
with digitalis and squill. The diuretic effect of calomel was 
however luireliable and the diarrhoea set up during its adminis- 
tration was a very objectionable feature to the patients. Within 
recent years a number of stable organic mercury compounds 
have been prepared (see detailed description later on) which are 
soluble in water, practically non-irritant and non-toxic in thera- 
peutic dosage, and can be used both intramuscularly and intra- 
venously. Salyrgan (Mersabyl) and Novasurol (Merbaphen) 
are two well-known members of this group. 

In cases of ascites following malaria and kala-azar, oganic 
mercurial preparations have sometimes produced marvellous 
results. The excretion increases within 2 or 3 days of the 
administration of the drug and this increase is maintained for 
6 to 7 days. These preparations have also been used in cedema 
following anaemia and hookworm disease. In the endemic 
ascites of the tropics, so commonly met with in Bengal and 
Bihar, novasurol and salyrgan have been given a trial in the 
Carmichael Hospital for Tropical Diseases. Megaw was of 
opinion that this condition was the end-result of bacillary 
dysentery and similar intestinal di.sturbances. Whether bacillary 
dysentery or avitaminosis is the principal factor concerned has 
not been determined, but experiences of various workers both 
in the School of Tropical Medicine and in the hoi^itals of various 
provinces in India definitely indicate that it is worth while to 
give mercury preparations a fair trial in these conditions. 

In septicemic condition. The antiseptic action of mercury 
has been utilised in the treatment of various septic processes, 
e.g., septicaemia, p 3 r 8 emia, erysipelas, puerperal fever, and septic 
smre-throat. Injections of mercury benzoate, 10 c.cm. of 1 per 
cent, solution have been given in many septicaemic conditions 
to disinfect the blood and tissues. 

Young and Hill (1924) gave perchloride of mercury in 
doses of 2 to 5 mgm. per kilo, body weight in 1 per cent, 
solution in water, successfully in puerperal sepsis. XHidgeon 
.(1926) tried perchloride in 330 cases of acute bacterial infections 
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such as influenza pneumonia ; 5 c.cm. of a 1 in 1,250* 
solution of normal saline was given as the initial dose, repeated 
if necessary in 12 to 24 hours, according to the condition of 
the patient. Thrombosis, diarrhoea, stomatitis and nephritis 
were some of the complications encountered In his series of 
cases. Pritchard (1927) treated pneumonia both lobar and 
lobular, acute staphylococcal infections, chorea and subacute 
rheumatism, chro’hic infective arthritis of undetermined origin 
and encephalitis lethargica with injections of mercuric chloride 
(1/64 to 1/16 gr. in 8 to 10 c.cm. of normal saline) with 
fairly satisfactory results. Mercurochromc is another mercury 
preparation which has bee*n uddely used in septicsemic condi- 
tions. Encouraging results have been reported in puerperal 
sepsis. Following the routine use of mercurochrome intraven- 
ously in lobar pneumonia the mortality rate in Puerto Castilla 
Hospital, Honduras, was lowered by \ 2 \ pci cent, in 1925. 
Doses varying from 1.5 to 2 c.cm. of a 1 per cent, solution per 
100 lb, body w'eight were usually given. The use of mercurials 
in septicaemia is however not unattended with danger. Reactions 
of the uature of colloidal shock have been reported which may 
lead to disastrous consequences. 

Skin diseases. Mercury has been applied externally in 
various vskin diseases of parasitic origin- such as itch, ulcers, 
condylomata and ulcers of syphilitic origin. In all these con- 
ditioits, mercury acts as a disinfectant and irritant. Ointments 
containing mercury in metallic form such as unguentum 
hydrarg 3 rri are the least irritant of all. Mercury oleate, yellow 
oxide, red oxide and ammoniated mercury are also commohly 
used. As a lotion, black wash or yellow wash is the common 
external application; as a dusting pow^der calomel may be used 
on ulcerating surfaces, s.g., in comeal ulcers. 

Gonofthosa and jfleet. Mercury has been used as a lavage in 
urtthritis, a lotion of 1 in 4,000 to 1 in 2,000 of mercuric 
chloride being commonly employed. Mercurochrome has been 
Used intravenously in many cases of acute gonorrhoeal infection. 
Redewiil and Potter (1920) reported a high percentage of 
apparent cures within a very short time. Cases complicated 
with ^dydimiUsp $ymvith, arthritis, etd;, have also been 
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successfully treated. Cystitis and pyelitis of gonococcal origin 
have been relieved. 

Asthma and hay fever. Mercury has been found useful 
hy some observers in hay fever, asthma and bronchiectasis. 
Injections of mercury salicylate, 1 per cent, suspension in oil, 
have been given for relief of the attack; J gr. of calomel has 
also been used during the premonitory stages of an attack of 
asthma. These observations, however, have not been widely 
corroborated. 

Bilharziasls. Bilharziasis has been treated with intravenous 
injections of mercuric chloride. In the early stages of the 
disease where anaemia is not marked mercurochrome is reported 
to have given satisfactory results. 

MODES OF ADMINISTRATION 

Mercury is administered chiefly by (1) inunction, (2) the 
mouth, (3) intramuscular injection, and (4) intravenous injection. 
All these methods have their special advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 

Inunction. Mercury when triturated with fat forms a 
colloidal suspension which is rapidly absorbed when rubbed 
on the skin. Histological examination of the skin after inunc- 
tion with mercury shows that the mercury globules do not 
enter the epidermis, but that they penetrate deep into the sweat 
glands and hair follicles and from there they are absorbed. 
It is a fairly effective method of administering mercury. 
Undesirable local and gastro-intestinal effects are not noticed 
and it is easy to avoid serious overdosage. The disadvantages 
are that it is time-consuming and disagreeable and the exact 
amount absorbed canY\ot be accurately determined. 

In the United States Pharmacopceia there are two preparations, 
'Stronger mercnrial ointment’ (50 per cent.) and 'Milder mercurial 
ointment’ (SO per cent.) which are used for inunction purposes An 
inunction course usually consists in inunctions being given Six times a 
week for four to six weeks. Thiu is followed by a rest for a month, 
and then the treatment is repeated. 

Oral administration. The oral route is the easiest method 
of administering drugs tmt it is not suitable in the case of 
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merctuy and has now been larsrely r^Iaced by other methods 
in adults. In the case of children, this method is still retained 
for the sake of convenience. Considerable quantities of mercury 
can be absorbed from the gastro-intestinal tract even when the- 
insoluble mercurous compounds are administered. This is 
proved by the incidence of .salivation and the urinary excretion 
which is quite as hig^h as with inunctions and intramuscular 
injections. The gastro-intestinal irritation is the serious draw- 
back which has restricted oral administration. The patient 
also cannot be kept under control and the rate of absorption^ 
cannot be determined with any degree of accuracy. 

Mercnry can be given orally either as a solution of a aolnble 
mercury salt or as a pill containing an insoluble mercurous salt or as 
metallic mercury. The usual preparations used, in order of preference 
ate Hydrargyrum iodidum jlavum (Proto-iodide) dose 0.01 to 0.05 
gm. (i to 1 gr.): Hydrargyrum cum ereta, 0.05 to 0.2 gm. (1 to. 
8 gr.); Hydrargyrtm subeklortdum, 0.06 to 0.1 gm. Hydrargyrum 
ehloridum corrosivum, 0.0(K1 to 0.004 gm. (1/82 to 1/16 gi.). To prevent 
local corrosion, mercuric chloride is administered with excess of 
potassium iodide or in milk. 

Rectal administration, fumigation, inhalation of mercury vapourized' 
at room temperature are no longer used in practice. 

Intramuscular Injections. Three classes of preparation 
are used for intramuscular injections: (1) water-soluble ioniz- 
able compounds, (2) water-soluble non-ionizable compounds, 
and (3) water-insoluble compounds. 

Water-soluble ionizable compounds. Lewin in 1867, first injected 
mercury intramuscularly and used a watery solution of mercuric 
Chloride. Mercuric chloride (1 c.cm. of 1 per cent, solution) injections 
are very painful and should not be used. In general, all these 
salts are objectionable because pain and sloughing of tissues may 
follow, though s(Hue salts like the benzoate, succinimide, cyanide, 
Ibiniodide (double salts) cause comparatively less pain than mercnric- 
chknida. 

Basic mercuric salicylate is insoluble in water but is sdlnble in 
sodium dDloride solutions or alkalis. It is given suspended in oil. 
but is ubsotbed as rapidly as the water-soluble salts. It causes very 
little ppin. 

Water-sslutile non-lonlslag compeunds. These include norasutol,. 
Mdytgun and metenrosol. The antisyphilitic action of the first two 
Is pructteally nsgligibla. They cause very little local irritation and 
IMS But braie in therapautk dosage. The abaorptfon’ls very rapid and 
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fairly complete. These are used as diuretics and will be referred to 
again. 

Waterdnsoluble compounds. These compounds are usually given 
suspended in oil. Although these are highly effective, they are now 
practically out of use. Their absenrption is slow, since they must first 
be converted into soluble compounds ; but when the injections are 
repeated, the absorption from the multiple depots becomes cumulative 
and uncontrollable. Stomatitis is a frequent complication. Calomel 
10 per cent, suspension in olive oil in dosage of i c.cm weekly to 
1 c.cm. twice weekly is used. Calomel has also been injected as a 5 per 
cent, suspension with 2 per cent, carbolic acid or creosote or camphoric 
acid. Metallic mercury, finely divided, as the ‘gray oil* (oleum 
dnereum) has been injected in 40 per cent, solution, 1 c.cm. weekly. 

Intravenous injections. Intravenous injections of mercury 
were introduced by Bacelli with the idea of securing a maximal 
concentration of mercury in the blood without any of its un- 
pleasant and untoward local actions. These however have not 
attained any degree of popularity. Preparations for intraven- 
ous injections may be conveniently studied uhder two groups. 

(1) lonizable salts. Mercuric chloride, oxycyaaide, benzoate and 
the double iodide have been administered in 1 per cent, solution in 
doses of 1 to 3 c.cm. daily or every second day. With mercuric 
chloride it is advisable to add 3 per cent, of sodium chloride to the 
solution. The therapeutic results in S 3 q)hili 8 following the administra- 
tion of these compounds are not at all encouraging, at least no special 
benefit is reported by this method. Strickler (1923) who tested 
the efficacy of this method found no change in the Wassermann re- 
action after 37 intravenous injections of the benzoate. The chief 
difficulty appears to be that the metal is rapidly excreted and docs 
not maintain a concentration in the blood sufficiently high to be lethal 
to T. pallidum. The study of the urinary excretion proves this point 
conclusively. In a series of experiments, Lomholt found that the 
excretion rose to a peak in one or two hours after each injection, 
which is about ten times the average level after intramuscular 
injections. 

(2) Organic compounds. Novasurol, salyrgan, mercnrosol have 
been used to a much greater extent than the ionizable mercury salts. 
As has been already stated, these compounds are not very effective in 
syphilis and their chief use is in connection with the production of 
diuresis. With these compounds, as with ionizable salts, urinary 
excretion of the metal proceeds at a rapid rate within an hour or 
two, and declines promptly, reaching an insignificant level within 8 
hours after injection. These therefore suffer from the same dis- 
qualification as the other group. Moreover, novasurol and mercutosol 
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produce diarrhoea and dysentery-like symptoms in some patients. 
Salyrgan is not reported to have caused any untoward symptoms. 
The mercurial dye flumerm occupies a peculiar position amongst the 
organic mercury compounds. Like other dyes, it tends to form colloidal 
absorption products with proteins. In experimental rabbit syphilis, 
promising results have been obtained but it is not superior to the 
ordinary mercurial treatment 

Apart from these two groups, mercury in colloidal form has also 
been injected intravenously. A true colloidal solution of mercuric 
sulphide known as Mersufol (2 per cent, solution) is available in 
the market. This preparation has the advantage over others in that 
the excretion of the metal is not very rapid, in fact a good deal of 
mercury is retained, even after four weeks following its administra- 
tion. This would have proved quite a useful preparation but for 
the fact that considerable salivation is produced in the patients and 
the mobiliration of the metal cannot be controlled. Mercodel is another 
preparation which is not colloidal but is a water suspension of fine 
sub-microscopic globules of mercury to which a little glucose is added. 
With doses larger than 200 mgm. per week, it is an effective drug 
but serious stomatitis is a frequent complication. Smaller doses, though 
free from undesirable side-effects, are useless. 

DisadTantaj^es of intravenous administration. It will be 
■seen from the above that intravenous administration of mercury 
is not the method of choice and is not as effective therapeutically 
as the intramuscular method. Most of the compounds irritate 
the veins at the site of injection and tend to produce fibrosis 
ahd occlusion of the vein. They also present some danger 
of embolism and colloido-clastic shock. Urinary excretion 
studies indicate that the high concentration reached by intra- 
venous injection is of too brief a duration to be useful in 
chemotherapy and the maintained level is generallv too low, 
even with dailv injections. The organic and inorganic lire- 
inirations are presumably fixed up in the tissues and remain 
inactive to a large extent. The collcndal compounds are pro- 
bably enmeshed in the reticulo-endothelial cells, forming depots 
from Which active mercury is absorbed and circulates for long 
periods but the absorption is variable and is uncontrollable, 
giving rise to severe untoward effects in most cases. 
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TOXIC EFFECTS OF MERCURY 

Acute toxic tnaiiifestations are produced, generally frotn 
mercuric chloride poisoning. The immediate effects are due 
to irritation, superficial corrosion and coagulation of the 
proteins of the mucous membranes. Salivation, swelling, 
burning and discolouration of the mucous membrane of the 
mouth and pharynx are constant features. Abdominal pain 
and distress with vomiting of bloody mucous shreds are also 
met with. Twenty- four hours later, mercurial stomatitis 
develops but this is not very severe. I^ater, the large intestine 
and kidneys become involved. The urine becomes scanty and 
highljy-coloured with copious albumin and casts. Anuria has 
occurred in some cases followed by death within a week. If 
the nephritis is not fatal, a membranous colitis develops with 
ulceration and haemorrhage. Hepatic degeneration may 
supervene. Death occurs from circulatory failure in some 
cases. 

Post-mortem examination shows the mucous membranes 
of the mouth, pharynx, glottis, ocso])hagU3 and stomach to be 
corroded and extremely congested. In the colon, necrosis and 
ulceration and consequent congestion are met with. The 
kidneys show signs of acute nephritis and the liver cells are 
degenerated iq some- cases. 

The symptoms of acute mercurial poisoning are not pro- 
duced in therapeutic doses of the drug and are therefore not 
very important from the clinical standpoint, A sort of subacute 
mercurial poisoning is the usual outcome of prolonged treatment. 
The symptoms which have to be guarded against by the physidan 
in such cases are of a milder nature and consist of localised 
•chronic inflammations, espedally stomatitis, colitis, nephritis* 
«tc. The stomach and large intestines are usually not involved 
^as in the case of acute poisoning. 
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Stomatitis is usually the earliest symptom of subacute and 
chronic mercurial poisoning. It occurs constantly by whichever 
route mercury is administered. A metallic taste in the mouthy 
soreness of the gums and salivation are the primary manifesta- 
tions. If not noticed in time and if the drug is pushed further, 
blackening of the gum margins, loosening of the teeth, uncon- 
trollable salivation and later, fatal ulceration of the mouth may 
supervene. The kidneys are specially susceptible to mercury 
and therefore albuminuria is a common finding. The damage 
however is not as marked as in cases of acute poisoning and tenda 
to involve the interstitial cells more than the glomeruli. Long- 
continued exposure to relatively small doses leads to a slow 
and insidious development of chronic poisoning, usually unth 
some stomatitis and renal irritation, hut with additional 
nervous and nutritional disturbances. Cachexia with anaemia 
and malnutrition are found together with psychic irritability, 
tremors and restlessness. 

Treatment of mercurial poisoning. The prognosis in cases 
of acute mercurial poisoning is grave unless prompt emesis is 
resorted to within 15 minutes of the administration of the 
poison. Mercury is rapidly fixed in the mucous membrane of 
the stomach and once it gets fixed, the antidotes iniilk, calcium 
sulphide, thiosulphate, etc.) naturally cease to react. Lavagn 
is sometimes helpful by removing the mercury which may 
remain free in the stomach at the time. The amplest antidote 
consists of three raw eggs in a quart of milk followed by gastric 
lavage. The local antidotes must be followed by an emetic to 
ekpel any poison which might remain unabsorbed. Adminis- 
tration of glucose and alkalies is useful and hot packs in tiie 
kidney region may help in soothing the renal irritation. Sodiunr 
thiosulphate has been advocated intravenously hai Is not very 
satisffuistoiy. 

In subacirte cases, stomatitis and colitis are the symptoms 
to be attended to. Stomatitis is most effectively prevented and 
treated 1^ hygiene and care of the teeth. Septic conditions 
about the gums are especially liable to cause tx^soning uoA 
abould be attended to before mercury treatment is started. 

^ Www Stomatitis is very severe, mercury should be stopped andl 
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mouth washes and gargles of an antiseptic nature should be 
prescribed. Hydrogen peroxide, potassium chlorate, potassium 
permanganate are all useful and should be used several times a 
day. The gastro-intestinal troubles usually yield to sedatives 
such as chalk and bismuth. Stimulants, whenever necessatyi 
should be given. 

Cases of chronic mercurial poisoning see‘n in workers in 
mercurial mines, etc., cannot be much improved even with 
vigorous treatment. In these cases, prevention and protection 
against unnecessary exposure are more important. 

PREPARATIONS OF MERCURY 

The preparations of mercury wliich are recognised in the British 
Pharmacopoeia are too well known to require any detailed description. 
In recent years attempts have been made to improve mercurial therapy 
and a number of organic compounds have been prepared. As these 
compounds are coming into prominence in the treatment of various 
conditions commonly met with in the tropics, it will be worth while 
to discuss them in some detail. 

MERCUROCHROME 220 

Mercurochrome is disodium-dibromo-hydroxy mercury fluorescein, and 
was prepared in 1920, Dose 0.002 to 0.003 gm. per kilo; in man 2 to 6 
gr. (0.13 to 0.82 gm.). It is given intravenously in the form of 0.5 
per cent, solution in distilled water. Though solutions of 1.0 per cent, 
and of higher stiength have been recommended, they are not desirable. 
Mercurochrome ‘sterules' containing 0.2 gm. dissolved in 40 c.cm. of 
water for intravenous use are on the market. 

Pharmacological action, Mercurochrome has a, well-marked disin- 
fectant action and is largely employed as a general antiseptic in 
surgery. A 2.5 per cent, solution is useful for surface lesions, for 
painting on the mucous membranes or for injection into sinuses. Given 
intravenously in animals, mercurochrome causes no marked reaction 
if a 0,5 per cent, solution is used. Stronger solutions produce a fall 
of blood pressure. Administration of 0.2 mgm. per gm. weight of mice 
produce immediate death of the animal. Small doses are therefore 
recommended in man and deaths have occurredi with 8 to 16 c.cm. of a 
1.0 per cent, solution. It is absorbed into the blood and is excreted in 
the gastro-intestinal tract, in the bile and by the kidneys. It is, for this 
reason, used as an urinary and biliary antiseptic. Bile collected after 
intravenous injections is said to have definitely bactericidal properties,^ 
but this has not been proved. X4irge doses irritate the kidneys as well 
as the intestines and produce diarrhoea. Kofoid and Wagner <1925) 
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found that 1 in 11,000 of mercurochrome has a lethal effect on cultures 
of £. hiitolytica; 1 in 3,500 inhibits the growth of B. coli in nutrient 
broth, 1 m 8,000 inhibits growth of hsemolytic streptococci. 

Therapeutic uses. Mercurochrome is recommended in all forms of 
bacterial diseases. It has been used in gonorrhoea, gonorrhoeal arthritis, 
cystitis and ptelilis with good results. As a vesical antiseptic 1 per 
cent, solution can be used for lavage without causing any pain. It is 
very penetrating and has a low toxicity. Young and others (1921) 
obtained a cure rate of 75 per cent, in chronic cystitis with this drug. 
The routine method of giving vesical injections is to give 30 c.cm. of 
a 1 per cent, solution, stronger solutions should be used with great 
caution. A 5 per cent, solution as a uretheral lavage can be relied 
upon to clear up gleet in most chronic ca‘ies, and great improvement 
has been noticed after treatment. Gonorrhceal arthritis is said to be 
favourably influenced by intravenou.s medication for which 10 c.cm. of 
a 1 per cent, solution is generally recommended. It has also been 
tried in plague, pneumonia, Malta fever, puerperal septicsemia, syphilis, 
typhoid and tuberculous affections. Mercurochrome has been tried in the 
treatment of intestinal protozoal infections. It is giyen by the mouth 
in 1 to 5 gr. (0.13 to 0.23 gm.) doses three times a day, the drug being 
continued for 2 or 3 weeks. It is germicidal and penetrating and forms 
no precipitate with the proteins. It is usually given in keratin-coated 
capsules and no harmful or distressing eflects have been observed. Bn* 
couraging results are also said to have been obtained in amoebic dy- 
sentery as well as in Giardia and Chilomastix infections. The stool 
changes into a deep mahogany colour and must be kept thus so long 
as the drug is administered. Rarely, the drug produces intestinal 
cramps and nausea. 

Mercurochrome has also been used in the form of colonic irriga- 
tions, a 5 per cent, solution being injected slowly into the rectum in 
finicebic dysentery. In ulcerative colitis lavage with 6 to 8 ounces of 
a 03 per cent, solution has given good results. It has been used 
•against leprosy for checking rapid retrogression, in the treatment 
of ulcers following on disintegrating tubercles and in healing neuro- 
tropic ulcers, weekly injections of 1.0 per cent, solutions are generally 
given. Qood results have followed by combining it with chanlmoogra 
oil esters. It has also lieen tried in malaria, eapedally the chronic 
forms, but has no effect in this disease. In relapsing fever 15 c.cm. 
of a 1.0 per cent, solution produced a fall of temperature and no further 
recurrence of attacks. 

Tootcll (1928) tried the drug in the early stages of schistosomiasis 
where no serious complications were present, gud obtained good roeults. 
The author ti^d mercurochrome in flkriasis but found it to bo useless. 
In yaws, marked improvement has been obtaitted by two irifeCtiotts of 
’ $ of a 2.8 per cent, sdutlofi. The lesions heeled nnlckty* 
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Given intravenously the drug is claimed to liave given good re- 
sults in general septicaemia, puerperal fever, diffuse cellulitis, lobar 
pneumonia, typhoid, pyelitis and many other conditions. The maxi- 
mum dose is 10 c.cm. of a 0.5 per cent, solution in saline. The rigors 
which follow intravenous injections may l>e greatly modified by keep- 
ing the patient warm during and after treatment and hy giving 10 
gr. of aspirin with hot tea immediately after injection. Intravenous 
injections of mcrcurochrome with glucose arc said to be less toxic 
than rnercuroclirome alone, but it is insisted that the glucose mcrcuro- 
chromc mixture should be made immediately before use. While some 
workers have found the drug to be very effective m septicsemia, others 
find it has little or no effect. Human blood treated with mercuro- 
'hrome (1 in 40,000 to 1 in 10,000) has no bactericidal power for staphy- 
lococci and haemolytic streptococci. Bile from rabbits treated with 6 
mgtn. of mercurochrome showed no bactericidal power for B. typhosus, 
Tt has been suggested that the remarkable clinical improvement in some: 
septicacmic patients is brought about by an auto-immnnisation process 
initiated by severe constitutional .symptoms which may follow the injec- 
tion of the drug. The results would thus be analogous to protein 
shock In secondary syphilitic manifestations injection of 5 to 10 c.cm. 
of a 2.5 per cent, solution has given good results, but the effects are 
inferior to arsphenamine or bismuth. 

Toxic effects. The toxicity of different samples varies. Salivation, 
stomatitis and severe diarrhoea, commonly nausea and vomiting, rose- 
coloured sh)ols, rigors and rise of teinporalure may occur after large 
doses. The kidneys may be irritated and albumin may occur in the 
urine. The margin between the therapeutic and toxic doses of mercuro^ 
chrome is variable and small. As a rule no gastro-intestinal Idisturbances 
are produced till the drug has been continued for a week. Idiosyncxacy 
and hypersensitiveness to mercurochrome may rarely occur. Such 
patients excrete a greater quantity of mercury by the saliva and the 
gastro-intestinal tract than by the kidneys. In these individuals most 
of the drug appear to be excreted by the gastro-intestinal tract and 
not by the kidneys and signs of mercurial poisoning are quickly pro- 
duced. 

A number of other preparations of mercury and dyes have been 
prodneed, e,g,, mercurochrome 565 which is a mercury derivative of 
rose-benzol SB and benzurin. It is still in the experimental stage. 

FLUMBRIN 

Flumerin is the disodium-hydroxy-mercnri-fluorescein. It is a red 
odourless powder, somewhat hygroscopic, containing d3 per cetit. of 
metcuiy. It is soluble in hot water, about 1 in 10 , but insoluble iu 
alcohol, ether or chloroform. 
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Pharmacological action. Flumerin is an antiseptic. It is far less 
toxic than other compounds when given intravenously in animals. It 
is liable to produce irritation of the kidneys on repeated administra* 
tion. It is tolerated by rabbits in doses which are about 8 to 20 times 
higher, calculated according to mercury content. According to some 
workers, when given inti avenously in man in doses of 3 mgm. per 
kilo, body weight, the drug causes disappearance of the spirocheetes 
from primary and secondary syphilitic lesions. The influence on the 
Wassermatin reaction was also encouraging, rendering one-half of the 
positive cases negative within a short time. In tertiary syphilitic 
lesions the resolution of the lesion and the disappearance of a positive 
Wassermaiin reaction were brought about in a majority of the cases. 
Snodgrass (1924) also obtained improvement of gross secondary lesions 
within one week of the administration of the drng. The influence on the 
Wassermann reaction 'was not a lasting one. Great toleration to the 
drug was noted. Moore and Wassermann (1924) suggest the 
combined use of arsenobenzol and flumerin. They advise a course 
of 8 injections of arsenobenzol at 5 to 7 days intervals, then one week 
later 12 flumerin injections every other day; this is immediately fol- 
lowed by 6 injections of arsenobenzol and one week later by 16 injec- 
tions of flumerin. 

Toxic symptoms have been noticed with the drug. These are saliva- 
tion, and gingivitis and are not generally fatal. Damage to the kidney 
is sometimes liable to occur, especially in cases where there are pre- 
existing kidney lesions. 

The dosage for adult males is from 0.2 to 0.3 gm. given in 2 per 
cent, solutions intravenously at bi-weekly intervals, the average number 
of injections necessary being 8 to 10. In no case should more than 0.8 
gm. be given at a time for fear of toxic symptoms supervening. 

NOVA8UROL 

Novasurol is also known as merSaphen; it is the double salt of 
sodium mercuri-chlorphenyl oxyacetate with diethyl barbituric acid 
(tKtfbiUl). Novasurol occurs as a white crystalline powder, soluble in 
cold water and contains about 34 per cent, of mercury, 

Pliamiiicoleglcal action. Novasurol was originally intended to be 
an ahtisyphllitic remedy but has come to be used as a diuretic. Xt has 
the advantage over mercurous chloride that it is soluble in water 
and can be advantageously given intramuscularly or intravenously. 
When given intratnuscularly it is excreted in the gut and doses higher 
than 2 c.ein. are liable to cause gastro-intestinal irritatiou with profnse 
Watery atoeds. 

The a^on of novasurol on the kidneys is impottanti since it has 
been extensively used In caees of nephritis with ^etne The benefleial 
effect is more marked isl cedmiMi due to myoeardhd Inshftetenc than in 
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cases of nephritis, where it is contraindicated. The exact mode 
in which novaanrol brings about diuresis is not known. It is believed 
by some to be the result of a combined action on the kidney and ex- 
trarenal tissue. Bohn (1923) believed, that extrarenal mobilization of fluid 
is the mo<^t important factor in the diuresis produced. Jackson (1926) 
showed that changes occur in the volume of the kidney after adminis- 
tration of novasurol and he considers that the diuretic effect is re- 
lated to the vascular changes brought about in the kidney, possibly 
causing greater contraction in the efferent than in the afferent glome- 
rular capillaries. 

Toxicity. Johnstone and Keith (1928) found that in rabbits doses of 
0.7 c.cm. per kilo, killed the animals within a few minutes and 
death was assumed to be due to ventricular fibrillation or to a direct 
effect on the vital centres in the medulla. A dose of 0.168 c.cm. per 
kilo, was lethal. Repeated doses were consistently toxic and the kid- 
neys showed characteristic degenerative changes. These consisted in thb 
early stages of swelling of the epithelium, specially of the proximate 
eonvoluted tubules. Larger doses produced extensive degeneration in- 
volving wide areas. 

In man, toxic symptoms have occurred after novasurol. In mild 
cases, certain disagreeable symptoms such as headache, vertigo, nausea, 
vomiting, stomatitis, diarrhoea, fever and rash are seen. These 83 mip- 
toms are generally mild and clear up with the discontinuance of the 
drug. In certain cases hsematuria has occurred; death from the effect 
of novasurol is also on record. 

Therapeutic uses. It is useful in dropsies due to cardiac and 
cardiorenal diseases. It has been recommended in passive congestion 
of the kidney’s, in nephrosis, and in arteriosclerotic and idiopathic 
contracted kidney. Ascites due to cirrhosis of the liver and Banti’s 
disease is not usually benefited by the drug. As a diuretic 0.6 to 1 
c.cm. of a 10 per cent, solution is advised. Rowntree and his co- 
workers (1926) advise simultaneous administration of ammonium chloride 
with novasurol, to improve the diuresis. As an antisyphilitic remedy 
the initial dose is 0.76 c.cm. or 1 c.cm. of 10 per cent, solution Injected 
intramuscularly once or twice weekly, later the doses should be 
Increased to 2 c.cm. More recently, 1 c.cm. of a 10 per cent, solution 
of novasurol, mixed with the reqt^d dose of arsphenamine has been 
•used intravenously in syphilis. This is repeated every 6 days for about 
S injections. 


SALYRQAN 

This is another member of the organic mercury compounds whldi 
lias been used in recent years very extensively In cardiac or teiial 
oedema, to produce diuresis. It is a complex synthetic merairlal 
prepared by the action of mercury acetate and methyl ahsohol on 
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salicyl-allyl-amido-acetic acid and subsequent conversion to the aodinni 
salt. The mercury content is about 40 per cent, in non-ionizable form. 
It is a white crystalline powder, soluble 1 in 1 of water. It has been 
demonstrated to have spirochaeticidal properties. The diuretic property 
of the drug is w’ell known. 

Salyrgaii has been used in a great variety of conditions: (1) Car- 
dio-renal oedema, (2) nephrosis, (3) malignant conditions with ascites, 
(4) cirrhosis of the liver, (5) tubercular peritonitis, (6) pleurisy with 
cifusion, (7) malignant conditions with chylous pleural effusion. 

The advantages claimed for the drug are that stomatitis and proc- 
titis, common with merbaphen, do not occur with salyrgan. Brunn 
(1924) reports diuresis of from 3 to 4 litres after the use of the drug in 
27 patients with a d< nia as a result of various cardiac di'^orders. No ill 
effects were seen and no increase of albumin in the urine was noticed. 
Herszky (1925) observes that salyrgan is effective occasionally, when 
merbapheu fails and he has not found any single case of mercurial 
intoxication. Jacobs and Keith (1926) suggested the use of ammonium 
chloride and nitrate with mercurials in order to raise the diuretic 
response. 

The mechanism of salyrgan diuresis is difficult to explain. Bidiards 
(1925) believes that intraglomerular pressure, which is so important in 
urine formation, is under a very delicate balance of control in case of 
cardiac or cardiorenal oedema and that the tension on the afferent 
artery is probably not more important than the tone of the efferent 
vessel in maintaining this glomerular pres.sure. It is probable that the 
diuretic effect of salyrgan is due to this vascular response with an 
increase of pressure in Bowman's capsules. Jackson (1926) showed 
that respiration is accelerated, the blood pressure ri«.es slightly and the 
kidney volume decreases. He thinks that the action of mercury pre- 
parations is on the vascular structure of the body and that the diuresis 
is related to a vascular response. 

Mercurol. Mercury nucleinate is the organic compound of mercury 
with nucleittic acid, containing about 20 per cent of mercury. Mer- 
.Curol has a powerful antiseptic property. It is markedly bacteri- 
cidal and does not coagulate albumin which ensures better penetrabi- 
lity and intimate contact with organisms. It resembles in general, the 
acdoh of soluble mercury compounds. It is used as a local antiseptic 
and as an antisyphilitic remedy. Dosage is 0.08 to 0*12 gm. by the 
mouth in the form of tablets. 

Mercnroaal. This compound is the disodium-hydroxy^mercuri- 
salicyl-oiiywaeetatei containing from 48 to 44 per cent, of mercury. 
Mercurosol is a white amorphous powder. It is soluble in about 10 parts 
of water. It is fairly stable in aqueous solutions and should be hept 
wett-stoppered and protected from sir. It is claimed to be a relatively 
|ld«i4oadc compound and that it is eliminated jjgithont producing any 
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damage to the kidneys and at the same time, its toxicity is much 
lower than either mercuric chloride or salicylate* It does liot coagulate 
albumin. 

The dosage recommended in 83 rphilis is 0.05 gm. dissolved in. 2 c.cm. 
of water every fourth or fifth day, a total of ten or twelve injections 
being necessary. 

Mergol. It is a mixture of 1 part of mercuric cholate and 2 parts 
of albumin tannate. It is put up in capsules each capsule 
containing approximately 0.15 gm. of mergol, equivalent to 0.05 gm. 
of mercuric cholate and 0.1 gm. of albumin tannate. Mergol contains 
about 44 per cent, of mercury. 

Mergol is said to pass through the stomach unchanged and is de- 
composed in the small intestine from whence the mercury is quickly 
absorbed into the circulation. The main channel of excretion of mer- 
cuty is through the kidneys. It is employed in the treatment of 
S 3 ^philis, given in doses of one capsule three times a day after meals 
gradually increased to 2 capsules five or six times a dav. 

Meroxyl. It contains 50 per cent, of ^ sodium-2 : 4-dihydroxy-3 : 5- 
dihydroxymercuri-benzopheiioiie sulphonate with foreign matter consist- 
ing of ammonium-dihydroxy-bexizophenoue-2-sulphonate, sodium acetate 
and water. I'he mercury content varies between 26 to 29 per cent. 
Young and others (1923) recommend meroxyl as a local antiseptic for 
dressings and irrigation of wounds and for gonorrhoeal cystitis and 
abscesses a 0.1 per cent, solution is preferred as an antiseptic. For 
prophylactic treatment of urinary infection 0.5 per cent, solution 
should be used. Solutions of 2.5 per cent, or stronger form a gel on 
standing. 

Metaphen. This is diacetoxy-s:6-mercuri-4-nitro-2-cresol. It contains 
about 58 to 60 per cent, of mercury. Metaphen is a yellow substance, 
insoluble in water. It is a powerful germicide. Kabbits experimentally 
infected with staphylococcus aureus are beneficially influenced by the 
drug 48 to 72 hours after the infection. On the intact skin and mucous 
membrane it is stated to be relatively less toxic than other organic pre« 
parations. White rats can tolerate doses of 0.08 gm. per kilo, body 
weight when injected intramuscularly and 0.004 gm. per kilo, when 
given intravenously. For disinfectant purposes and for sterilising the 
skin solutions of 1 in 5,000 to 1 in 1,000 are prepared with the aid of 
caustic soda; for ophthalmic purposes solutions of 1 in 10,000 to 1 in 
5,000 are preferred. Urethral lavage should be done with solutions of 
1 in 10,000 to 1 in 8^000. 

2-Myrlftoxyniercnrl<S.hydroxybeiixal4ahyda. This is an organic pre- 
paration of mercury prepared by Henry and Sharp of the Wellcome 
Hesearch laboratories. This preparation is easily soluble In hydnocar** 
pus oil and is practically non-toxic. Dissolved as a 0.26 per cent, solu- 
tion in hydnocarpus oil, the preparation is known as *aveuyF. Hnir 

48 
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(1926) found that hydnocarpus oil alone produced no effect on the Was* 
sermann reaction and he was able to give as much as 10 c.cm. of thia 
compound twice weekly for 16 doses without producing toxic symptoma 
of any kind. Of 30 leprous patients with positive Wassermanu reactions 
treated with avcnyl, sixteen were rendeted negative. In a further 
paper Lloyd, Muir and Mitra (1926) state that they have never en- 
countered unpleasant reactions or toxic effects from the use of avenyl. 
Avenyl is therefore particularly suitable in leprous patients with a 
syphilitic taint. In these cases, organic arsenicals are unsuitable and 
may frequently give rise to toxic manifestations and check the progress 
of leprosy treatment. 
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PART IV 


REMEDIES USED AGAINST BACTERIAL 
DISEASES 

CHAPTER I 

GENERAL CONSIDERATION 

The bacteria are minute unicellular masses of protoplasm 
which are devoid of chlorophylli and definite nuclei. The 
dimensions of most of the cultivable forms of bacteria are of 
the (Hrder of low multiples or sub-multiples of i* or 1 / 25,000 of 
an inch. In the living condition they are transparent, 
colourless and homogeneous. They are definite in shape, 
and are surrounded by a cell envelope which is a specialised 
part of the ectoplasm. All bacteria require for their 
growth a considerable amount of food materiali and water. 
There are certain t}rpe$, belonging to the bacilli and 
spirilla groups which are motile, while others are motionless. 
Some are provided with flagella all round the body, in others 
these may be present at one or both ends. The lower 
forms of bacteria have no special reproductive structure, they 
multiply by simple fission and thus continue the species. 
If there is sufficient food material and conditions of 
temperature, oxygen, etc., are favourable, each individual 
mrganism divides into two, which again undergro similar 
division. Other forms of organisms are smaller and ate 
ultra-microscopic and filter-passing. Certain bacteria, the so- 
called higher bacteria, come midway between the lower bacteria 
and Ihe fungi and exhibit specialised reproductive structures; 
this soi^gests that they are probably clbsely related to tiie plants. 

Certain bacteria which form spores have the power of protracted 
mtrvival ander mfavoorable comditions. It is important to bear in mind 
that for the existence ot many of the pathogenic bacteria some animal 
host is accessary, and except perhaps the resistant apore-bearing forma, 
they do tiot anrvive very long in nature apart from the bodies of animals 
ifhict; they invade. 
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All bacteria are not pathogenic and those that are pathogenic 
canse disturbance of health with the development of lesions which may 
be localised or may be disseminated throughout the body. Certain 
pathogenic organisms, a.g., Bact typhostm, V, ehoUra, can be present 
in the body without manifestations of disease. Other bacteria such as 
Bad, coli are normal inhabitants of the intestine but under certain 
conditions become pathogenic. 

The popular conception that the presence of bacteria is always 
associated with disease is erroneous. Human life would have been 
impossible were it not for the innumerable activities of bacteria which 
are definitely beneficial. Moreover, the bacteria found on the 
exposed parts of our bodies, such as Bad, coli, staphylococci and 
diphtheroid bacilli are of common occurrence. The nostrils serve as 
a filter for inspired air and the bacterial flora found there include 
varieties of cocci and bacilli ; in the throat, streptococci and staphylococci . 
are found even in the absence of any obvious signs of disease. 
The alimentary canal presents a highly complex bacterial flora. 
In a normal healthy person the stomach is comparatively sterile 
owing to the presence of hydrochloric acid, but the lower intestines 
contain an enormous variety of bacteria. Bad, coli and the proteus group, 
are present in large numbers in addition to others such as streptococci, 
B, niesentericus and various spore-bearing aneerobic bacilli. 

The types and number of these bacteria are liable to great varia- 
tions and to a great extent with the diet. The relative propor- 
tions of various organisms are variable and these organisms are com- 
patible with a normal state of health. They are, however, potentially 
dangerous. Bact, coU in the intestine is non-pathogenic, but it may 
occasionally become pathogenic, as a result of imperfect nutrition, 
exposure to cold, interference with blood supply and some other condi- 
tions in the body of the host. In such conditions the organism invades the 
body and sets up pathological changes, such as, cystitis, peritonitis, 
etc. Streptococci in the mouth and throat may similarly cause harm 
and may give rise to endocarditis and arthritis. Many other bacteria 
which occur normally about the body may similarly be potentially 
pathogenic* 

The bacteria which are pathogenic mostly live outside the body and 
then gain entrance into the body of the host. When they reach a 
suitable place they multiply, produce the specific disease and escape 
from the body and find another victim. The methods by whidi infec- 
tion is produced are interesting. The majority of the epidemic and 
endemic diseases spread directly or indirectly from one individual to 
another. In some cases the infected person, after recovery from the 
illness, harbours the causative organism, in which case he is 
termed a ^carrier*. The carrier condition is often present ditring con* 
valescenoe, but it Is generally not of long duration, the organism bebotg 
eliminated soon after Uie individual regains his normal health. Xh 
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the carrier condition the organism lives in harmony with the host pro- 
ducing no symptoms of disease, but it may still retain pathogenic pro^ 
perties for others* Such an individual is a constant source of danger to 
others. 

The routes by which bacteria enter the body are various. The 
commonest infectious diseases, such as diphtheria, tuberculosis, etc., 
leave one host and enter into another by the respiratory tract. The 
sputum in droplets sprayed out from he mouth and nose contains infected 
material laden with these bacteria. Overcrowding and lack of adequate 
ventilation favour the infection of those whose powers of resistance are 
low. Another group of organisms gain entrance into the body by the 
month. Among these are the V, cholerat Bad, typhosum, and organ- 
isms of dysentery group, which are chiefly spread by healthy carriers 
and by flies which feed on excreta and transfer the organisms to food. 
Venereal diseases, such as gonorrhoea and syphilis, are Usually trans- 
mitted through direct contact between the person harbouring the organ- 
isms and the one about to be infected. Many other diseases, such 
as rabies in dogs, anthrax in sheep, and glanders in hor.ses, are trans- 
mitted to man from the infected animals. 

In order that a particular organism may cause an infectious disease, 
tlie association of a number of factors have to be taken into 
consideration. Briefly stated these are:— (1) The virulence of the speci- 
flc organism, (2) the number of bacteria invading the host, (3) the 
channels of infection, and (4) the susceptibility and resistance on the 
part of the host. 

Virulence of the organism* The virulence of nn organism signi- 
fies its capacity to produce disease by overcoming the natural defen- 
sive mechanism of the host. The virulent bacteria liave the power to 
multiply in the body and to produce toxic substances. Certain bacteria 
such as C. diphtherUe produce highly potent toxins but do not invade 
extensively, while B, anthracis is slightly toxic but has a greater power 
of invading the body. The virulence of an organism is liable to great 
modifications. It may be quite easily lost, for example, by growth in 
an artificial culture medium. On the other hand, it may be increased 
by passage throngli animals, that is, by transfer from one animal to 
another. The explanation of such heightening in virulence is that the 
virulent ones grow rapidly and readily in the animal tissue while the 
aviruleat organisms tend to disappear with the result that the surviving 
styaitt contains a greater proportion of virulent bacteria. 

Tht nuBbiher of bacteria. To produce an infection it is necessary 
that a requiaite numi^er of bacteria invades the tissue. It has been 
shown^ Cxpenmeufally that a single anthmx bacillus may cause fatal 
infection iu al)out 28 per cent* of mice, while 10 anthrax bacilli are 
cajpeMa of destroying all the mice infected. Infection is most likely 
to "detalop vrhen the iilvadiug organisms re4<th the host in Isrge 
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numbers and frequently, and it is for this reason that epidemics of 
respiratory diseases, such as influenza, originate in thickly populated 
places* 

Channel of Infection. The route of entrance of the infective 
organism and the vector by which it is conveyed to the host ore very 
important from the point of view of prophylaxis and treatment of 
diseases. Certain organisms, c.g., Bact. typhosuw, and the dysentery 
group of organisms enter by the mouth and the characteristic lesions 
due to those organisms are found in the intestinal canal. Thus it has 
been shown that direct inoculation of these organisms into the tissues 
is incapable of causing the disease. Otlier organisms such as the 
C, diphtherice, Fusiform ftisiformis, usually select the mucous membrane 
of the fauces and larynx as their primary sites of attack. 

Susceptibility of the host exerts a marked influence on the course 
of the infection. So long as the chemical substances produced by the 
metabolism of the parasite are innocuous or helpful to the host, there 
will be no reaction against the invading organism. But certain 
organisms produce chemical substances such as toxins which 
damage the tissues of the host. In such cases, some reaction on the 
part of the host is bound to develop. It is probably rare for the 
bacteria to be present initially in such* numbers or to possess so high 
a degree of virulence as to paralyse completely the natural defensive 
meclianisms of the host. Thus there is* always a struggle going on 
betu'een the natural defensive mechanism of the body and the invading 
organism; the more prompt and eflicient the response of the host, the 
better is the outlook. There is good ground for belief that any agency 
which interferes with the general health of the patient or which 
damages the ti.ssucs of the host will diminish natural or acquired 
resistance to infection. Thus fatigue and chronic alcoholism 
cause a general deterioration of health; injudicious diet predisposes to 
disturbances of the alimentary canal and increases the susceptibility 
to bacterial infection; trauma mechanically opens a road into the 
tissues and creates a nidus for the growth and multiplication of the 
invading organisms. 


CHEMOTHERAPY OF BACTERIAL DISEASES 

Chemotherapy of infections with conimoii bacteria such as 
streptococci, staphylococci, pneumococci, tubercle bacilli, etc.* 
has been developed along two lines, (a) the employment of anti- 
septic substances whose antibacterial properties are relatively 
high as compared with their toxicity for animal tissues, 
and (6) the metal-salt therapy, the substances being used in 
doses which have probably no direct action on tlie organisms. 
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For a substance to be successful in killing bacteria in the 
circulating blood, two essential conditions must be fulfilled. 
It should, after injection, attain a concentration in the blood 
lethal to the microbes but at the same time be harmless to the 
host, and it must maintain such a concentration sufficiently 
long for the microbes to be killed. 

If a germicide is introduced into the circulation, 
the concentration of the drug will be at its maximum 
immediately after the injection, and simultaneously with 
it, the bactericidal power wili also be at its highest. If, on 
the other hand, there is no increased bactericidal power of the 
blood immediately after the injection, but only after a lapse of 
time, such an increase cannot be ascribed to the drug alone, 
but to some other factor. Tliis is significant from the fact that 
normal human blood has got a great bactericidal property. It 
has been found that 1 c.cm. of human blood when incubated 
with 2,000 to 5,000 staphylococci can destroy 90 per cent, of 
the cocci. When chemotherapeutic substances are injected into 
the blood, the reaction that takes place is complex. These 
agents may act directly on the organisms so as to cause (heir 
death, or, their action may be an indirect one due to stimula* 
tion of the natural defensive powers of tlie tissues. Both these 
factors may come into play. If the vitality of the organism is 
lowered by direct action, then the cellular and humoral) tissue 
defences may be enabled to come into play. Further the pro- 
ducts resulting from the destruction of the organisms act as 
antigens, and in this way immunity reactions are develc^ed. 

While the treatment of protozoal and helminthic infectimis 
with chemicals has attained a considerable measure of success, 
the treatment of bacterial diseases, on the other hand, is still 
tinsatisfactoiy. Most of the chemical bactericidal substances at 
present in use precipitate proteins and are therefore general 
protoplasmic poisons. They, therefore, destroy the reristing 
power of the tissues to infection. Moreover, they are rapidly 
removed from the circulation after an intravenous injection and 
hence the effect produced of a temporary nature. In the case 
of woupds, the treatment with chemicals presents a complicated 
phimomenon. Experimental evidence thdt an antiseptic can 
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afford benefit by directly killing* the organisms with which it 
comes into contact has been advanced, but ft has not yet been 
accepted generally. The strength of such an antiseptic will 
rapidly fall below the concentration in which it has any 
bactericidal effect. On the other hand the harmful effects pro- 
duced by the drug: on the tissues, such as necrosis and damage 
to the leucocytes, outweigh its other action, so that the surviving 
bacteria are thereby able to propagate the infection more freely. 
Thus most of the antiseptic substances that are known, such as 
eusol, Dakin’s solution and the antiseptic coal tar derivatives, 
lose much of their potency in a very short time. 

Antiseptics have been tried in generalised and remote 
bacterial infections in the same way as therapeutic agents 
are now employed to destroy protozoa. It has been shown ex- 
perimentally in animals that, after intravenous injection of vari- 
ous dye-stuffs, the blood becomes rapidly bactericidal and this 
property is retained for some time afterwards. 

Koch first carried out a series of experiments with a number 
of drugs to produce disinfection within the body in cases of 
septicaemia. He tried mercury compounds, but these proved 
useless because they were inactivated by the proteins of the 
blood. Innumerable drugs have since been tried in bacterial 
diseases but the success has been very limited. Experiments 
in vitro do not alwa>s represent the results that may be obtained 
in vivo. Drugs having highly bactericidal properties in vitro 
do not necessarily ensure chemotherapeutic activily in vivo. 
Moreover the action of a drug in combating a bacterial infec- 
tion of the tissues in animals cannot be applied in toto in clinical 
trials in man. 

In this connection another important point has also to be 
considered. Different species of bacteria possess different 
powers of resistance to various drugs. Compounds of dilorine, 
phenol and mercury show considerable differences in tbeir 
power to kill different bacteria, and their specificity can be 
greatly augmented or retarded by changes in their structure. 
For example, the halogen compounds of naphthol have been 
found to possess high bactericidal activity against C. diphtherieB 
and Bod. toU. The coal-tar dyes also show iharked specific 
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action and many of them have been utilised in infection with 
bacteria of the typhoid-paratyphoid-dysentery groups. 

The specific disinfecting property of drugs is nevertheless 
of great importance from the standpoint of investigation into 
the chemotherapy of bacterial diseases. In addition there is 
the possibility of finding some substance which may possess 
sufficiently strong selective action in certain diseases of bacterial 
origin so that they may be useful in the internal' disinfection 
of the tissues. 

The following substances among others have been used in bacterial 
infection and will be descrit^ed in some detail. 

(1) Aniline dye compounds. (2) Hydrocupreine derivatives. 
(3) Phenols and their derivatives. (4) Metallic and other compounds. 
(5) Chaulmoogra oil and its derivatives (see chapter on leprosy). 

Phenyl methane dyes. The basic dyes of this group such as 
gentian violet^ crystal and methyl violet a selective lethal action 
on Gram-positive bacteria and much less for the Gram-negative 
organisms. They have a low toxicity for tissues and penetrate them 
readily. They have been tried in cases of staphylococcus infection 
both locally and intravenously. 

Gentian violet is said to be harmless to the tissues and is bacteri- 
cidal e<)pecially against staphylococcal infection. A local application in 
strength of 1 in 10,000 to 1 in 500 has been found useful. Young 
and Hill (1924) obtained good results with intravenous injection of 
the drug in septicaemia, chronic cystitis, etc. It is, however, a slowly 
acting germicide and leaves the blood stream very rapidly so that 
a minute or two after the injection the blood is no longer bactericidal. 
It would, therefore, be impossible to maintain in the circulation a 
bactericidal concentration for sufficient time to kill the microbes. 
Brilliant green another of these compounds, has been shown to possess 
high bacterici^lal property. Browning (191S) found this substance to be 
lethal to Staphylococcus aureus in dilution of 1 in 10,000,000 but the 
action reduced ui the presence of organic matter. Kligler (1910) 
showed that brilliant green killed B. suhUHs and Staphylococcus aureus 
in dilutions of 1 in 16,000,000 and 1 in 4^000,000 respectively, while a 
eoneentration of 1 in 600,000 was necessary to kill Bact, coU; the 
dysentery group of organisms was killed in dilution of 1 in 1,500»000. 
Add and basic fuchsin have also been tried and are said to possess 
high bactericidal power. 

AcfMikie dyes. Acridine was introduced by Bhilich in 1912 as a 
trypaihodde under the name of trypafiavine ; it is now known as 
^gd^flavine. Many acridine dyes have since ibeen studied but only acri^ 
havide and proflavine m a^valy antiseptic even In the presence of 
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wonndHsecretions. Although in many cases beneficial results have been 
obtained, there are many instances in which these dyes have proved 
ineffective. Acriflavine has been tried, like other dyes in influenzal 
pneumonia, urethritis, pyelitis, etc., but the results have not been 
encouraging* 

Investigations have also been carried out on the bactericidal pro« 
perty of certain alkoxy derivatives of diamino-acridines. The most 
widely used of these compounds is rivanol which has been tried in 
the treatment of amoebic dysentery. The results of experiments with 
many of these compounds on streptococci in vitro are given below 
(Findlay) 


Compound. 

2-methoxy-9-ethanolaniino acridine 
2-ethoxy-9-ethanolamino acridine 
2-^llylox.v-9-ethanolamino acridine 
2-propyloxy-9-ethanolamino acridine 
2-isobuty loxy-9-ethanolam ino acridine 
2-isoamyloxy-9-etl:auolamino acridine 


Highest bactericidal 
dilution. 

1 in 60,000 
1 ill 80,000 
1 in 100,000 
1 in 40,000 
1 in 40,000 
1 in 16,000 


Although many of these d^^e-stutfs have been shown to possess 
high liactericidal activity they have not been found effective in the 
treatment of diseases. Some of them produce toxic symptoms when 
given internally, while others are rendered inert in the body by com- 
bination with the proteins of the blood. 

Ifydrocupreine derivatives* The alkyl derivatives of hydrocupreine 
have been found to possess high bactericidal efficiency. The germi* 
cidal property of these compounds varies for different types of bac- 
teria. 15thyl hydrocupreine is lethal to pneumococci while the higher 
derivatives such as eucupreine and vuzine are toxic to pus-forming; 
organisms. 

Experiments with optochin have shown that it is t>eneficial in 
pneumococcal infections. In vitro the drug inhibits the growth of 
pneumococci in concentration of 1 in 800,000 in serum; it kills them 
in 1 in 400,000 solution. The clinical efficiency in pneumonia in 
man however has been far less encouraging. $Jome clinicians have 
reported improvement if the drug is given in the first two or three 
days of the disease. Its application is limited by the fact that thera^ 
peutic doses are liable to produce toxic amblyopia. 

Various other cinchona derivatives have also been tested for their 
bactericidal effect, and some of these compounds possess high bacteri* 
cidal action in vitro but their action in vivo is feeble. 

Phenol and its derivatives. Phenol is a general protoplasmic 
poison and a fairly active disinfectant. It precipitates proteins, but 
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the combination is so loose that it is split up allowing the compound 
to penetrate deeply into the tissue or into the body of the micro- 
organism. The bactericidal action of phenol depends upon its solu- 
bility in lipoids and proteins. Any condition which diminishes its 
solubility greatly interferes with the antiseptic property, hence alcohol or 
alkalies inactivate the effect of phenol. It has been shown that phenol 
kills Bact, typhosum in a few seconds at a concentration of 14 parts per 
1,000, but dilution diminishes its bactericidal effect. Tubercle bacilli 
are killed by exposure to 5 per cent, solution for twenty-four hours. 

By the introduction of an alkyl group into phenol, a series of com* 
pounds are produced which have great germicidal power. The most 
important of these derivatives are the cresols. The three isomers 
ortho-, para-, and meta-cresol differ in their bactericidal property, the 
tneta- possessing the highest germicidal power being at the same time 
the least toxic; para- is the most toxic of all. 

It has been found that among the various cresols, lysol, cyllin, 
izal, etc, have rapid bactericidal action in strong concentration, but 
they lose their activity in dilution. Chick anf|| Martin (1906) showed 
that disinfectants of this class were ten times more bactericidal tlian 
phenol but quickly lost their activity in the presence of organic matter. 
The germicidal activity of these compounds is measured by determining 
the phenol co-efficient, that is, the ratio of the germicidal power of 
the disinfectant to the germicidal power of phenol, both being tested 
under identical conditions. 

Caius and others (1927) studied the bactericidal action on Past, pestis 
of some commoner phenols and their derivatives in vitro. They found 
that introduction of the hydroxyl group into the benzene nucleus with 
the formation of phenol, greatly increases the antiseptic properties. 
The introduction of alkyl groups into the nucleus further augments 
the bactericidal power as shown by the three isomeric cresols which 
are better antiseptics than phenol. Solution in alkali either depresses 
or intensifies the effect of monohydric alcohols ; the bactericidal power 
of thymol is depressed while that of carvacrol is intensified. In 
the case of the polyhydric alcohols, the bactericidal power is intensified in 
alkaline solution. 

Btherification lowers the antiseptic value of dihydric phenols and 
the entrance of a propenyl radical, whether allyl (eugenol) or isoallyl 
(isoengenol) in the molecule of gnaiacol, enhances the bactericidal 
power, Among the substituted phenols the entrance of chlorine or 
bromiite into the nucleus of phenol causes an increase in bactericidal 
power, as 8: 4: 6-trichlorphenol is sixteen times more powerful than 
pbenoL The entrance of an amino group increases the bactericidal 
power. 

In the case ^ the phenol derivatives, the nitroso derivatives act more 
eladrly than sreaorcinfoil, the mohonitro derivative la three times as 
aotfve as resorcinol^ while di* end t|:i*nitro derivatives are less powerful ; 
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the entrance of the amino radicle increases the bactericidal power. The 
entrance of the nitroso radicle into the molecule of beta-naphthol increases 
the bactericidal power to sixteen times. Alkylation, halogenation and 
esterification augment the bactericidal power of phenolphthaleiu. 
Nitration increases the bactericidal power of fiuorescin and its 
derivatives. 

Though many of the phenol derivatives are good germicides and 
have been used for disinfection purposes and as antiseptic lotions for 
^^<>unda and ulcers, internal disinfection with them has been a failure. 
Moreover they are markedly toxic when given internally. 

Metals and their compounds. All heavy metals in high dilutions 
inhibit the growth of bacteria. It has been shown that 1 in 100,000,000 
of copper in distilled water kills algse. The colloidal metals in which 
the metallic partic'les are in an extremely fine state of division are 
physiologically inert; the only action which they can produce is by 
a small number of ions and this is inappreciable. Their therapeutic 
value in the treatment of bacterial diseases is very doubtful. 

Most of the metallic salts have bactericidal properties in very high 
dilutions, dilutions such as would occur in the body after their adminis- 
tration in therapeutic doses. Copper sulphate kills Bact. typhosum in 
two hours in dilutions of one in a million in distilled water; mercuric 
chloride destroys the same organism in the same dilution in 24 hours. 
Many other metallic salts act in the same way. Unfortunately this 
action is very greatly weakened in the presence of electrolytes, and 
organic matter still further reduces this action. Their value in destroy- 
ing bacteria in the tissues is therefore very doubtful. 

It may be mentioned here, however, that although heavy metals 
cannot destroy bacteria in high dilutions in the presence of electrolytes 
and organic matter, they inhibit the growth of bacteria in very high 
dilutions. For instance it has been shown that mercuric chloride 
inhibits the growth of bacteria in nutrient broth culture media in a 
dilation of one in a million due to the liberation of metallic ions. This 
is the only kind of action which may be expected to take place in the 
body after administration of these compounds, and it may not be of 
much value in the actual treatment of many bacterial diseases where 
rapidity of action is imperative. The utility of most of these com- 
pounds is at present almost entirely confined to external disinfection 
and antisepsis of the skin, mucous surfaces, wounds, etc. 

A few erganic compounds of mercury and arsenic have been used 
in bacterial infections. 

Mercurochromc, an organic mercury compound, has been much used 
as a germicide for intravenous injection. It has been recommended in 
many microbic infections, the chief of which are staphylococcus^ and 
BacU coU, the quantity used being about 0.005 gm. per kilo, body weight 
which gives a concentration of about 1 in 15,000 in the chrenktion. 
Fleming (1981) > however, showed that in deleueocyted blood mercuro- 
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chrome in a concentration of 1 in 2,000 has no power of iuhibitin^f the 
growth of staphylococci while with normal blood the drug has no 
antibacterial powder itself, but on the contrary impairs the natural 
bactericidal power of blood. 

Mercurochrome has no germicidal action in a concentration more 
than twice the maximum obtainable after an intravenous injection. 
l^Or further information see the chapter on mercury in J*art III. 

Walbum (19211 found that animals could be protected against lethal 
doses of organisms or toxins in many cases by a series of intravenous or 
subcutaneous injections of salts of certain metals. This he attributed to 
a temporary increase in the antibody content of the blood. Though 
general confiimation of his results is lacking, certain striking facts have 
been established with regard to the chemotherapy of metaHalts in 
infectious with bacteria. It has )>een found that the action of these 
metals depends on (1) the pathogenic agent and on the species of the 
host, the same metals are not effective against all the pathogenic 
agents, and also the same metals do not act similarly in animals of 
different species , (2) dosage : there being an optimum range of dosage 
an increase beyond which fails to influence the vaiious infections and 
intoxications, and even may accelerate death, although the amounts which 
lead to these harmful effects may not in themselves be toxic for the 
host; (3) the time of commencement of treatment; (4) the virulence of 
the infecting organism, since in certain circumstances an infection with 
highly virulent organisms may be more amenable to treatment than one 
writh the same organism but of lower virulence ; (6) the diet of the treated 
animals. 

In addition it has also been shown that metal-salts, which are 
therapeutically inactive alone, may be effective when administered along 
with homologous vaccine or antiserum. Thus Walbum showed that 
neither the injection of manganese-salt itself nor of a vaccine of killed 
'ratiu* bacilli alone cured mice infected with these organisms, but a 
combination of the two was effective. 

Organic arsenic preparations. The efficacy of organic arsenical 
preparations in spirochmtal diseases is recognised. Douglas and Cole- 
brook (1916) showed that salvarsan had a considerable bactericidal 
^power on the haemolytic streptococcus. Allison (192S) used it success- 
fully in puerperal sepsis. Colebrook (1923) found the organic arseni- 

to be specific against haemolytic streptococci. He showed that 
with a(>var8enobi1)on a sufficient concentration in the blood c3n be 
reached which is lethal to the haemolytic streptococci. 

The organic arsenicals can therefore act as germicides in the 
circulating Motid and they are useful in this respect in streptococcal 
infection ailiil in anthrax infections. See also section on arsenic and 
treatment of individual bacterial diseases, 

f } liilMMt baeterlaldal agbstaiioea. The bactericidal ^jroperties of tlie halo- 
and theif derivatives gio wejii known. A number of compounds 
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of chlorine are commonly used for disinfection of body tissues, e.g., 
eusol, Dakin’s solution, cliloramine-T, dichloramine-T, etc. The action 
of these compounds is due to chlorine which occurs in them in a state 
of loose combination so that it is rapidly given up in the presence of 
proteins. The chlorine thus liberated combines with all forms of 
other proteins, including those of bacteria and in this way kills them. 
The disadvantage of these compounds is that when excess of other 
proteins is present, the chlorine combines with them and ceases to act 
as a 1)actericide. Chloramine compbunds are more stable and give up 
their chlorine more slowly than compounds like eusol. They have there- 
fore l>etter disinfectant and antiseptic properties in contact with the 
body tissues. Compounds of iodine act in very much the same way. 

Hydrogen peroxide and potassium permanganate owe their action 
to liberation of nascent oxygen. They readily decompose when brought 
in contact with the body tissues. Formaldehyde has a powerful des- 
tructive action on bacteria but is equally dCvStructive to the tissues. 

Conclusion. A perusal of what has been said above will 
show that, although we have many compounds which have a 
marked destructive action on bacteria and which are even effec- 
tive in the treatment of external lesions produced by bacteria, 
the problem of obtaining substances’ which will produce internal 
disinfection and antisepsis still remains to be solved. Further 
research with such substances as aniline dyes, which have more 
marked bacteriotropic and less organotropic properties, is being 
carried out. It is hoped that compounds may be discovered in 
the near future which will destroy bacteria in the body tissues in 
the same way as therapeutic agents now destroy protozoa in 
the tissues. Till such compounds are discovered the specific 
treatment of bacterial diseases must be mainly with vaccines and 
sera, which only play a secondary part. 
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CHAPTER II 


SPECIFIC IMMUNE THERAPY IN BACTERIAL AND 
VIRUS DISEASES 

In the prophylaxis and treatment of a large iiiiinber of 
bacterial and virus diseases specific immune therapy has 
been extensively employed. This therapy consists of two 
measures, one having for its object the specific stimulation of 
the natural immunity mechanism of the body through the 
inoculation of a suitable suspension of the causative agent of 
the disease, vaccine therapy, and the other aiming at the des- 
truction of the infecting organism or the neutralisation of its 
toxins, through the inoculation of ready-m ide specific substances 
or antibodies which are present in the rera of immunised animals, 
scrum therapy. These two measures are suited for different 
types of diseases and when appropriately used they produce 
favourable therapeutic results. Serum therapy has been found 
invaluable in certain acute infections, where a rapid neutralisa- 
tion of the poison is indicated and where it is desired to aid the 
overtaxed immunity mechanism of the patient. Vaccine therapy 
on the other hand has been of great benefit in prophylaxis and 
in treatment of a number of chronic localised infections, where 
the patient is not too ill and his immunity mechanism is not 
exhausted. But unfortunately at the present time, because of 
tlie growing tendency to apply these remedies in all sorts of 
unsuitable conditions, both forms of specific immune therapy in 
general and vaccine therapy in particular, have fallen into 
disrepute. In many instances the practitioner employs vaccine 
therapy not because he considers it suitable but because other 
retnedies have failed and he cannot think of anything better. The 
cotnmon excuse is that “if vaccines do no good, at least they 
do no harm.“ This appears illogical, as we believe that 
any reinedy that has potentialities for doing good also possesses 
thA power to do hann> if improperly used. The unscientific 
attitude, the commercial expMt^tion of vaccine therapy, and 
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the utter disregard of the results which observation and experi- 
ment have made available, are to be greatly deprecated. The 
improper application of the therapy will only retard the pro- 
gress of science and will help neither patient nor practitioner. 
It is the clear duty of the medical practitioner, by study and 
knowledge of the latest advances in immunology and bacterio- 
logy, and through the proper and scientific application of these 
valuable therapeutic agents, to contribute towards the progress of 
science and thus to the ultimate well-being of the community. 


VACCINE THERAPY 

The word vaccine is from the latin vacca, a cow. Cow-pox 
was called vaccinia or cow-disease and Jenner designated pro- 
tective inoculation against small-pox with cow-pox virus as 
vaccination. Pasteur adhered to Jenner’s nomenclatiure and 
applied the term vaccine to the suspensions of attenuated and 
killed bacteria that he used for immunisation. At present the 
term vaccine may be defined as a killed and enumerated suspen- 
sion of organisms or their products, which when inoculated into 
the body, stimulates the tissues to produce antibodies which 
directly or indirectly bring about the destruction of the invading 
organisms and the neutralisation of the poison that the organisms 
may have produced. 

Vaccine therapy has been in practice for a ccmsiderable 
length of time. In ancient China and India, the people had 
observed that one attack of small-pox protected them from 
subsequent attacks. Th^ put this observation to practical use- 
by exposing their children to mild cases of small-pox in order 
that a mild infection might be acquired and a lasting immunity 
secured. This practice was, of course, crude and attended by 
grave risks as it sometimes resulted in virulent infection and 
death. Many centuries later, Edward Jenner, as a result Of his 
own obsMvations and experiments, proved that cow’-pox vims 
when inoculated into human beings produced a trivial infection 
followed by an absolute immunity against small-pox. Although 
he cotild not explain the principle or mechanism involved in 
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the process of immunisation, he may be justly considered to 
(have laid the foundations of prophylactic vaccination. After 
Jenner, came Pasteur who while working with the organism of 
chicken cholera found that by leaving virulent cultures of the 
organism at the laboratory temperature for some weeks 
they became innocuous to chickens and were capable, 
when inoculated, of producing immunity in them. These 
inoculated fowls proved resistant to a subsequent inoculation 
with virulent organisms. From this he conceived the idea that 
by attenuating virulent organisms, and inoculating them into 
animals immunity might be produced. He put his theory into 
practice in a number of other bacterial infections and obtained 
convincing results. He established the value of prophylactic 
vaccination beyond any doubt. Following upon Pasteur’s 
discoveries, preventive inoculation began to be widely 
practised both in animals and in man. Tn all his vaccines, 
Pasteur used attenuated living virus. The use of such 
vaccine in human subjects was attended with a certain amount 
of risk. 

Salmon and Smith (1884-86) were the first to show that 
injection of dead cultures of bacteria were capable of establishing 
immunity in animals. But it \vas not till the work of Haffkine, 
Pfeiffer, Kolle and Wright, several years later, drat the modern 
method of prophylactic vaccination in man was well established. 
Wright and his colleagues advocated its use for curative pur- 
poses, and according to them the justification for curative 
vaccination lay in the fact ‘that in many instances infections 
are localised and that, while the local capacities of resistance 
may have been lowered, the immunity mechanism in other 
parts of the body may not have been brought into play and 
that vaccines by stimulating these may flood the focus of 
infection with antibodies and phagocytes and overpower the 
eausativn agent.* The experience gained during the past fifty 
years' has vindicated in a convindng manner the value of 
vaccine therapy both in the prophylaxis and cure of disease. 

A considerable amount of controversy has taken place as 
to the comparative value of living attenuated vaccine and 
vsCcines prepared from tcllted ctfltures. Considering that a 
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certain amount of risk is attended with the use of living 
organisms for this purpose, the general opinion is in favour of 
the use of vaccines prepared from killed cultures. 

Preparation of vaccines. Since the inception of vaccine therapy 
various methods Lave been devised for the preparation of vaccines. 
The selection of strains for such a purpose is very important according 
to our recent knowledge on bacterial variation. It has been shown by 
Arkwright (1927) in regard to Bact. lyphosum, that in cultures there 
appeared colonies which had a ‘rough* appearance while the normal 
colony was 'smooth' and shiny. These terms are now expressed by 
the letters *R* and ‘S,* the ‘S' type is usually the normal pathogenic 
form, ‘R' being the degenerate avirulenl modification. ‘R' variants are 
useless as protective vaccines. In view of this it is essential that in 
the preparation of vaccines ‘R' variants should be ligidly excluded. 

Ill addition to this, another type of variation, uhich is known as 
*H* and ‘O’ variations of the organisms, has great significance from 
the point of view of immunity production. Smith and Reagh (1903) 
demonstrated the difference in the agglutination reactions between motile 
and non*motile forms of the same organism and later Weil and Felix 
(1916) working on the agglutination of Proteus vitjians, differentiated 
two types of colonies in the culture the one is of a spreading type 
and the other discrete. The former is known as ‘H’ variant and the 
latter ‘O’ variant. It has been shown that the ‘O' antigen of the smooth 
type of organisms is the one which is most important in the production 
of immunity and the ‘H’ antigen and the ‘R’ somatic antigen are of no 
protective value. In addition to these there is some other immunogenic 
antigen which is heat labile and it has been shown by Iyengar that over- 
heated vaccines of Past, avisepticus are inferior to vaccines heated to 
0O’C. or less. 

The vaccines in common use are prepared in one of tlie three ways, 
depending upon the nature of the organism concerned; the ideal aimed 
at in the preparation is to render the organisms innocuous and to modify 
its antigenic structure as little as possible. 

1. The ordinary vaccine is a suspension of killed organisms in 
normal salt solution. The organism is first isolated in a pure state 
by using a suitable culture medium. To an 18 to 24 hour culture of the 
organispi normal saline is added and a uniform suspension of the 
organism obtained. The organism in the suspension is then killed 
without altering its antigenic structure by minimum heat or by addition 
of antiseptic, such as phenol. The purity and sterility of the vaccine 
are tested and the number of organisms per c.cm. enumerated. Finally 
the suspension is brought down to the required strength by dilution with 
0.5 per cent, carbolised saline. 
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2. In diseases like snmll-pox and rabies the causative agent (filtrable 
virus) cannot be grown in artificial culture media. Therefore to prepare 
vaccines of these viruses they are cultivated in the tissues of animals 
(on the shaved skin of the abdomen of healthy calves in the case of 
small-pox virus and in the brain of sheep in the case of rabies virus) 
and an emulsion of the infected tissues made and tested for purity 
bacteriologically. The preparation and standardisation of these vaccines 
require great care and technical skill and in some countries a license has 
to be obtained for preparing these and only w’ell equipped laboratories 
of a first class nature are granted permission to manufacture them. 

3. For the preparation of vaccines which consist of the exotoxin 
or endotoxin of organisms, as for example, Koch*s tuberculin^ diphtheria, 
tjstanus and scarlet fever toxins, the organisms are grown in special 
fiuid media and when the maximum degree of toxicity is readied the 
medium is filtered, the bacterium-free filtrate standardised and vaccine 
prepared from it. 

Varieties of vaccines. ‘Live* vaccines. As the name implies the 
organisms in this vaccine are alive and not dead. Theriretically the 
ideal form of vaccine is the ‘live’ vaccine, becaucf* tliere is experimental 
proof that it calls forth a maximum response of antibody. In the 
prevention of small-pox the marvellous results obtained arc due partly 
to the fact that the vaccine used is a ‘live* vaccine. Recently, Alcook 
has used ‘live* vaccine in gonorrhoea, but his results are not 
encouraging. While there are advantages in using a ‘live* vaccine, the 
procedure is attended with grave risks and, therefore, cannot be re- 
commended as safe for employment in human cases, except in a few 
select instances. 

Sensitised vaccines. These were originally introduced by Besredka, 
and are prepared by growing the organism in suitable media and then 
mixing it with the appropriate immune serum, allowing the specific 
^antibodies to get absorbed on to the organism, centrifngalising the 
suspension and finally resuspending the sensitised organism in normal 
saline. The vaccine is really a sero-vaccine and has antibodies present 
in it along with the organism, By sensitising the organism, the thera- 
peutic value of the vaccine is said to be enhanced because larger doses 
can be given and there is very little reaction after injection. The 
preparation of sensitised vaccine is not only difficult and expensive but 
it is also not possible for all organisms. It can be made only in those 
cases where a potent specific anti-serum is available. It is commonly 
use4 in streptococcal infections and is well tolerated even by patients 
sufficing from acute and generalised infections. 

Autogeneus vaeelnes. These are vaccines prepared from the organism 
causing the infection in the patient Here one is certain that the 
vaccine prepared 1$ antigenically specific and will give rise to antibodies 
that uriU produce maximutn good to the patient. Wherever possible 
autoglnouB vaccine made by a Competent hacterioldgist should be used. 
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The recent advances in our knowledge on the antigenic structure of 
organisms and their powers of variation fully justify this view. When 
laboratory facilities are available as in big cities there is no excuse 
whatsoever for not getting an autogenous vaccine made. The indis- 
criminate use of stock vaccine has contributed largely to the disrepute 
into which vaccine therapy has fallen in certain quarters. In cases such 
as gonococcal arthrifis where the infecting organism i*^ difficult to isolate 
by cultural methods the use of stock vaccines is justifiable. 

Stock vaccine. This term is applied to vaccines prepared from 
cultures of organisms obtained not from the patient but from others 
who have previously suffered from similar infections. This vaccine is 
readily available at a cheap cost to the practitioner. The vaccines put 
up in the market by commercial firms are of this nature. The chief 
objection to their use is that one cannot be certain in every case that 
the organism in the vaccine is antigenically the same as the organist^ 
in the patient. In the case of organisms like Bact, typhosum and 
staphylococcus in which different strains exhibit vserological homogeneity 
there may not be much difference between stock and autogenous 
vaccines, but in the case of streptococci, pneumococci, Bact, coli and 
7J. influenza it is best to avoid stock vaccines as far as possible. All 
prophylactic vaccines are, however, stock vaccines prepared from a 
large number of strains. 

Polyvalent vaccine. This is a vaccihe consisting of several strains 
of the same organism isolated from different cases. In the case of 
organisms like streptococci and Bait, coli in which several serological 
“strains’* are known to exist, polyvalent vaccines should always be used. 
Even when autovaccines are prepared of these organisms, a number of 
colonies of the organism in the culture should be selected for use. For 
prophylactic purposes polyvalent vaccines prepared by reputed labora- 
tories should alone be used. 

Mixed vaccine. This term is applied to vaccines composed of two 
or more organisms. When mixed vaccines are inoculated antibodies are 
produced against the different antigens present. These vaccines are 
generally employed in chronic infections of the respiratory tract, in 
which one generally gets a number of different bacteria in culture and 
is not ceitain which one of these is causing the disease and is 
important from the point of view of vaccine therapy. While it may be 
advisal>le to incorporate into a vaccine all the pathogenic organisms 
isolated from a case» experience shows that it is best not to use too 
many species. 

\ Detoxicated vaccine. In the preparation of this vaccine, an attempt 
is made to remove the endotoxin contained in bacteria, so that larger 
doses of the vaccine may be used without giving rise to severe reactions. 
This may be done by dissolving the organisms In alkali and then 
precipitating by acids. How far it is possible to separate the endotoxin 
from an organism without altering the nature of the antigen ^ntained 
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in it cannot yet be ascertained. One is also not certain if the endotoxins 
are after all unnecessary ; they certainly stimulate antibody production 
and as such may be helpful in immunity. The only advantaKe in usin^r 
detoxicated vaccines seems to be that large doses can be given without 
producing undesirable reactions, but this advantage will be negligible 
unless there is an assurance that the usefulness of the vaccine is not 
reduced. 

Formolized vaccines have been used in cases ^here the culture of 
the organism produces a powerful toxin. It has been shown that toxins 
treated with formalin lose the toxic property but retain the antigenic 
property. This principle has been applied to whole cultures. Broth 
cultures or saline suspensions of organisms are incubated with 0.2 to 0.5 
per cent, formalin v\hich procedure kills the bacteria, and where exotoxin 
exists, converts it into a iionpoisonous toxoid but still retaining it$ 
antigenic properties. It has l^en used with great success in the case 
of Shiga’s dysentery bacillus (Ramon and Dumas, 1925, Durmand, 1925). 

Defatted vaccines. Douglas and Fleming (1921) claimed that a 
tryptic digest of acetone-extracted bacteria furnished a good antigen. 
Dreyer (1924) prepared tubercle vaccine by first boding the organisms in 
fornialin and then extracting them W'ith acetone. He claimed to have 
cured tuberculosis in guinea-pigs with the use of such a vaccine. Clinical 
trial in man appeared to be favourable in the beginning, but later observa* 
tion did not show any advantage of this type of vaccine over the ordinary 
vaccines. 

Llpo-vaccines. In these the bacteria are suspended in an oily 
medium, so that the vaccine substance w'ould be slowly absorbed and the 
antibody-producing stimulus w^ould be prolonged, thus approaching more 
nearly the condition in an actual infection. The available evidence goes 
to show that these are less effective than the ordinary vaccine suspended 
in saline solution. 

Vaccines killed by chemical substances. Vaccines killed with 
various chemicals such as ether, iodine, and sodium fluoride have been 
extensively used in France with the idea that these not only kill the 
vegetative forms of bacteria but also detoxicate them, but they have 
not found favour anywhere else. 

Bacterial extracts, filtrates and digeats. With the idea that 
afltiglen in solution can react immediately with the handy cells thus 
enhumiiBg the immunisation process such extracts have been used. 
Although these gre antigenic there is as yet no evidence to show that 
they are superior or even equal to the simple bacterial vaccine. 

Autolyaatfa* dometimes ^he breaking down process proceeds too far 
and the immunising power of the vaccine is lost. More work is needed 
in this direction before this of vaccine can be advocated for general 
In this connection it may be stated that b|cteriophage is really a 
iWbination of bacteriophage and vaedne^ 
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Antiviruses. These were introduced by Besredka (1919-24) with the 
idea* that filtrates of cultures which have stopped growing contain 
inhibitory substances to which he gave the name 'antivirus/ He claims 
that ^animals inoculated subcutaneously or intradermally or poulticed on 
their shaved skin with staphylococcal or streptococcal antiviruses are 
resistant to inoculation of virulent cultures introduced 24 to 48 hours 
later But this has not been substantiated by other workers. 

Standardisation of bacterial vaccines. In India at the present time 
no control whatsoever is exercised over the pro<luction and sale of 
therapeutic substances. Vaccines are therefore being largely used by 
practitioners without any knowledge of their nature or efl&cacy. The 
relevant clauses from the regulations issued under the Therapeutic 
Substances Act are outlined below : — 

“The proper name of any vaccine shall be the name of the micro- 
organism from which it is made, followed by the word 'vaccine’ unless 
the relative Schedule otherwise provides or if there is no provision in 
the relative Schedule some other name is approved by the licensing 
authority, provided that in the case of the under-mentioned preparations 
the proper name of the vaccine may be as follows : Antityphoid vaccine; 
antityphoid-paratyphoid vaccine antityphoid -paratyphoid- 

cholera vaccine [TA,B»C.); antiplague vaccine; anti-dysentery vaccine; 
whooping-cough vaccine. Cultures used in the preparation of vaccines 
must, before being manipulated into a » vaccine, be thoroughly tested for 
identity by the generally accepted tests applicable to the particular 
micro-organism. The permanent records which the licensee is required 
to keep shall include a record of the origin, properties and characteristics 
of the cultures.” 

“Vaccines may be issued either singly or combined in any proportion 
in the same container. In the case of combinations of vaccines a name 
for the combined vaccine may be submitted by the licensee to the 
licensing authority, and if approved may be used as the proper name 
of the vaccine.” 

“The label on the container shall indicate the composition of the 
vaccine by reference either : (a) to the number of micro-organisms 

per c.cm. ; or (b) to the weight of dried substance of micro-organisms 
per c.cm.; or (c) to the number of micro-organisms or weight of dried 
substance of micro-organisms used in preparing 1 c.cm. of the finished 
product.” 

Methods of administratloii. Vaccines are administered by the 
following routes 

Subcutaneous. tThis is the route commonly chosen. Vaccines are 
best given at a point where the tissues are loose. The popular site is 
the outer aspect of the arm about one-third of the distance down from 
the shoulder to the elbow. When large quantities have to be givetl 
as in antirabic treatment the sides of the abdomen may be preferable. 
In the case of localised lesions some believe that injection of the 
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vaccine near the lesion is more advantageous, but there is no evidence 
in support of it. 

Intravenous. Vaccines are sometimes given intravenously for the 
purpose of eliciting marked reactions. In the treatment of arthritis, 
typhoid, coli and gonococcal vaccines have been given in this way. 
The beneficial results noticed appear lu be due to the non-specific 
protein reaction that follows rather than to the route of administration. 

Oral. There is experimental evidence to show that oral administra- 
tion of killed cultures of bacteria and certain toxins and poisons, to mice 
and rabbits, results in the production of a certain degree of immunity. 
Vaccines have, therefore, been given by the oral route specially in 
little children and in patients who cannot overcome their antipathy to 
inoculations. llesredka*s l>ili-\accincs are prepared specially for oral 
administration. From the available evidence it is certain that the 
ora! method is not preferable to the subcutaneous method ; it is 
even doubtful if it is efficacious at all. 

Intracutaneous. Small-pox vaccine is used in this way. The 
cleaned skin is scratched gently by a needle or lancet, care being taken 
not to draw blood and then the vaccine lymph is i>ppHed to the scarified 
part and allowed to dry. Some prefer to give bacterial vaccines also 
by this route, but the advantages claimed are of doubtful value. 

Dosage. Dosage varies not only with the nature of the 
vaccine used but also with factors such as age of the patient, 
nature of the illness, toxicity of the organisms, sensitiveness of 
the tissue aflfected, route of administration and the purpose of 
administration. In young children, in acute illness, when 
sensitive tissue like the lungs or the brain are involved, when 
the selected route of administration is intravenous or the pur- 
pose for which it is used is for cure of illness, the dosage has 
necessarily to be small. On the other hand, in adults, in chro- 
nic illness of a localised character, when the route is subcutane- 
ous or when the purpose is prophylaxis, a larger dose will not 
be harmful. The first dose is purely an experimental dose, 
and the subsequent doses must be controlled by the local, focal 
and general symptoms. The production of any marked reaction, 
either local or constitutional, after an injection may be con- 
sidered a contraindication to any increase in dosage. The 
time interval is another important factor to be considered. As 
a rule, 3 to 5 days or 7 days^ intervals between doses is given for 
chtonip or subacute infections and 48 to 72 hours* intervals in 
ectte teases, bwt there is no hard and fast rule -and the reaction 
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of the patient is the best gruide. When stock vaccines are used 
the dose may be two or three times as |arge as those of auto- 
genous vaccine and when used for prophylactic purposes they 
may be about five times the initial dose. For assesang the im- 
portance and value of the different factors discussed, experience 
alone is the chief guide. 

Reaction Mlowing administration. Local, focal and general 
reactions may be noticed after vaccine administration. In 
prophylactic inoculation where a large dose of vaccine Is given, 
local and general reactions are common. Tlfe first is character- 
ised by pain, swelling, redness and heat at the site of inocula- 
tion, and the second by slight chill, rise of temperature to 100_ or 
101 ‘F., nausea, and headache. These symptoms usuallj' subside 
within 24 hours. In curative inoculation on the other hand 
neither of these two reactions is generally present specially if 
the dosage is carefully chosen. It is advisable, in the best 
interest of the patient, to avoid these constitutional disturbances. 
The initial dose being a trial one, there may occiu* some slight 
focal reaction, but this diould not be allowed to recur. Focal 
reaction is of a mild nature and disappears .spontaneously. 

Therapeutic Uses 

The most convincing results have been obtained by the 
use of vaccine for prophylactic purposes. There is little doubt 
about the efficacy of the preventive inoculation in small-pox, 
rabies, t3nphoid fever, and plague. As regards diseases such as 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, cholera, influenza and pneumonia, the 
results are encomaging. On the other hand the therapeutic use 
of vaccines has not been very successful so far, but lately they 
have been used more extensively with greater success on account 
of the belter method of preparation due to the recent knowledge 
on immunity reactions in relation to the antigenic structure of 
organisms. The success depends not only on the proper pre- 
paration of vaccines but also on the proper choice of cases. 
Experience alone can overcome these difficulties, and for this 
reason it is best to consult a competent bacteriologist who can 
advise as regards the suitaMtity of the case as well as 
about the preparation and administration of the vaccine* When 
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a course of an autogenous vaccine fails to produce the desired 
effect, attempts should be made to detect any fresh infection by 
some other organism or by a different serological type of the 
same organism. In either case a fresh autogenous vacdiie 
should be prepared incorporating the new organism. Some- 
times it is difficult to isolate any organism from an infective 
focus or those isolated are of no use as vaccines. In these 
cases, the best results are obtained with stock vaccines. The 
advantages of autogenous and stock vaccines have already been 
discussed. 

In some cases it is not enough to stimulate the defence 
mechanism of the body by vaccines alone but steps should be 
taken to ensure phagocytosis and the access of antibodies to the 
foci of infection. For example in the case of chronic abscesses 
vaccines by themselves will do no good unless the abscess is 
opened and evacuated as well. Where the useful co-operation 
of an experienced bacteriologist is not available the general 
practitioner should in the best interest of his patient keep him- 
self in touch with the latest advances in vaccine therapy. It 
cannot be overemphasized that a properly prepared vaccine 
should be considered as a potent substance capable of causing 
much harm to the patient when wrongly used. Before the 
administration of a vaccine all these points should be carefully 
considered. In competent hands results are very encouraging 
in enses pf localised infections and evidence is gradually accumu- 
lating to show that vaccine may also do good in generalised 
infections as well. 

A few word.s may be said about the value of different pre- 
parations of vaccines. The simple vaccine consisting of killed 
cultures suspended in saline is perhaps the best and gives the 
most consristent result. As regards the other modes of pre- 
paration it is very likely that the antigen is altered as a result 
of the elaborate process necessary for the preparation in addi- 
tion to the risk of contamination. The ideal vaccine would be 
one in which all the useful antigenic components of the bac- 
teria are in solution. Iliis can be properly standardised and 
thetdfore allows the actual effective dose of the vaccine to be 
mokp accurately measured. The reduction of toxicity of certain 
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vaccines by means of chemicals such as formalin is being more 
generally i)ractised now and should be of much value in future. 

The following is a brief outline of the more important 
vaccines used either in prophylaxis or treatment of diseases. 

Typhoid Vaccine. It is a mixed vaccine consisting of a carbolised 
saline suspension of three organisms, Bact. typhosum 1,000 millions. 
Bad. paratyphosum A 500 millions and Bact. paratyphosmn B 500 millions 
per c.cm. 

For prophylaxis it is given subcutaneously in two doses of 0.6 c.cm. 
and 1 c.cm. at an interval of 7 to 10 days. SoiAe people prefer to 
give a third injection after 7 to 10 days. For children the dose is 
proportionately reduced according to age. 

This vaccine has been used extensively in the British Army since 
1909 with very good results. The immunity lasts for about a j’ear, 
and revaccination with a single dose of 1 c.cm. should be done every 
year. Intravenous inoculation of typhoid vaccine has been tried recent- 
ly with very encouraging results. The immunity is said to last longer in 
these cases but owing to the danger of protein shock this method is not 
recommended. 

Oral administration of vaccine has ^been extensively used in South 
Africa. The vaccine is given as a suspension in teaspoojiful doses, or it 
can be made into a pill. Three doses each of 45,000 million organisms 
combined with ox bile in keratine-coated pills can be given. The 
results of oral administration are however inconclusive. 

In the treatment of typhoid fever vaccines have been used with 
success. An initial dose containing 100 million organisms is given sub* 
ctttaneously and subsequently three to four days apart, increasing the 
dose gradually ; if sensitized vaccine is used this should be given daily 
for four days in doses of 500 to 1,000 million organisms subcutaneously 
or 100 to 200 million intravenously. From the available evidence it 
appears that typhoid vaccine may favourably influence the course of the 
disease, but it has been argued that the same results can be obtained 
by giving any other bacterial vaccine, and that the action obtained is 
most probably non-specifle in character. 

Bacillary dysentery. Two types of organism are mainly concerned 
in this infection, Bact. shigcB and Bact. flexneri. Bact. shigee is a very 
toxic organism producing an exotoxin whereas Bact. flexneri is 
relatively non-toxic. On account of the toxicity of he Shiga type various 
attempts have been made to reduce the toxicity of these strains for 
the preparation of vaccine. For this purpose Boehneke (1917) introduced 
a toxin and anti-toxin mixture, which he called ‘Dysbakta.* For pro- 
phylaxis this was used by Bischofl (1918) in doses of 0.5, 1,0, and 1.5 
c.cm. at five days' intervals with great success. 
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Recently, formoHsed vaccine (anaculture*^) have been used \Mth 
success but it has not as yet been tried extensively enough to enable one 
to assess its real value in prophylaxis. Vaccination against dysentery 
with oral administration of Besredka’s bilivaccine is recorded to have 
given good results but they are not so uniform as in the case of sub- 
cutaneous injection. 

In the case of Bact. flexneri, the preparation of a vaccine is much 
less difSicult as it is nontoxic. Except that the vaccine should contain 
all the representatives of various antigenic groups there is no other pre- 
caution necessaiy' in the preparation of the vaccine. The usual prophy- 
lactic dose is 250, 500 and 500 millions at weekly intervals. 

Treatment of bacillary dysentery by means of vaccines is used 
especially in chronic cases. Opinions as to the efficacy of vaccine in 
such condition are very divergent but Nolf (1919) and Acton and 
Knowles (1924) report favourable results with autogenous and stock 
vaccines. 

In the beginning vaccines may he given 8al}cutancously or intra* 
cutaneottsly starting with small doses such as 10,000 to 1,000,000 
organisms and increasing to as high as 5 to 10 million organisms. Some 
clinicians have reported striking results in chronic cases with intravenous 
doses every fourth or fifth day and gradually increased from 5 to 60 
million organisms. It has also been tried in combination with 150 to 
200 c,cm, of water per rectum by the drop method. Polyvalent vaccines 
have also been tried by the mouth. Doses recommended are 20 to 30 
drops on the first day, 50 drops on the second day and 60 to 70 drops 
on the third day. Vaccines in the form of tablets have been prepared 
for use during epidemics. Each tablet contains 100,000 organisms and 
5 or 6 tablets may be given daily dissolved in water or sodium chloride 
solution. The results of vaccine treatment have varied greatly in the 
hands of different observers. 

Cholera vaccine. It is only used for prophylactic purposes. Tha 
vaccine consists of 24 hours culture of the cholera vibrio suspended in 
normal saline, killed by heat at 56'’C. for half an hour and 0.5 per cent, 
phenol added as a preservative. Vaccines prepared in India contain 
$,000 million organisms per c.cm. and the usual prophylactic doses are 
0.6 C.ctn and 1 c.cm. at an interval of a week. A third dose of 1 c.cm. 
may be given but is thought to be unnecessary. Sometimes cholera 
vaccine is mixed with T. A. B. vaccine to produce immunity against 
all simnltaneonsly. In emergency when two, doses cannot be given, a 
single dose of 6,000 millions will give rise to sufficient protection. 

In the prophylaxis of cholera, extensive observations were made in 
India by Russell. He found that in the comparative trial of cholera 
bilivacci^ (oral) and the ordinary diolera vaccine (subcutaneous), both 
Uonferied a high degtee of imtUnniiy. Russell expressed the opinion 
that the subcutaneous method was superior/ and was able to show 
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that five days aftet a single subcutaneous dose of cholera vaccine the 
immunity was about as high as that piesent three days after a full 
course of the oral vaccine. 

Plague vaccine. Statistical evidence from different countries shows 
that vaccination against plague reduces the incidence and case morta- 
lity markedly. Ila£fkine*s vaccine is used extensively in India. It is 
prepared by glowing Past, pcstis in goat-meat-digest-broth at 25® to 80®C. 
for 2-6 weeks, then killed by heat for one hour at SCC. and 0.5 per cent, 
phenol added as a preservative. Schulze claims to have got better 
results in animal experiments by using cultures grown at 37 "C. Flu (1029) 
prepared a vaccine from a culture of Past pestis dissolved by bacterio- 
phage and heated to 44®C. for 4 hours in the presence of 0.5 per cent, 
phenol and claims to have got very good results in animals. In view 
of the above experiments bacteriophage lysed vaccine and Schutze's 
vaccine are worthy of trial in human subjects. 

Two doses of the vaccine are generally given for prophylaxis, the 
first dose being 2 c. cm. and the second 4 c. cm. The interval between 
injections is 10 days. The results obtained from the use of this vaccine 
are quite convincing. In one very well controlled study in Bombay, it 
was found that while the incidence in the unvaccinated was 8 per cent., 
in the vaccinated it was only 1.3 per cent, and as against a mortality 
rate of 4.7 per cent, in the first group the rate was only 0.4 per cent, 
in the second. 

Lobar pneumoaia, A considerable amount of work has been done in 
recent years on the value of vaccines in the prophylaxis and treatment 
of lobar pneumonia and workers are unanimous that administration of 
pneumococcal vaccine confers a high degree of immunity in susceptible 
animals. The immunity is type specific so that in the preparation of a 
prophylactic vaccine all the common types have to be included. Accord- 
ing to the recent work of Griffith on the variability of the types of 
pneumococcus there is a possibility of change in types after repeated 
mass inoculation so that the vaccine has to be changed accordingly. 

The administration of such a vaccine for prophylactic purposes has 
proved to be of great value in mining areas in Africa and in the Army 
where the death rate used to be very high before the use of such 
vaccines. 

For prophylaxis, three doses are given subcutaneously at weekly 
intervals, each dose consisting of 1,000 millions of each of the most 
common types of pneumococci. Dubos and Avery (1981) isolated a highly 
specific enzyme from a bacillus capable of decomposing the specific poly- 
saccharide of type in pneumococcus. Animal experiments showed that 
it is efiective as a prophylactic and therapeutic agent in an infection 
with type III pneumococcus, but no conclusive experiment has been done 
on human subjects. It has bean observed that in an epidemic of lobar 
pneumonia there is often a diange in the bacteriat flora. Other 
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organisms such as haemolytic ^streptococci, H. influenza!, staphylococci 
and Ntsseria catarrhalis are frequently found either in addition to or 
in the absence of pneumococci. It is therefore better to prepare a 
mixed vaccine for prophylaxis. It should be noted that there is a limit 
to the varieties of organisms which can be included in the vaccine. 
When a large variety of strains are included in the vaccine it may not 
be possible to give a suih<'ieiit number of each to produce immuni/iug 
response. 

As regards the treatment of lobar pneumonia with vaccine it has been 
seen that if administered early it influences the course of the disease 
so that combined with the serum treatment it may be of great help. 
Minor pneumococcal infections such as the common cold with bronchitis, 
chronic sinusitib and other nasal inflammations if unattended with any 
other pathological condition, e.g., deviated nasal septum, polypus, etc., 
are benefited by the administration of a pneumococcal vaccine. Where 
possible, autogenous vaccine should be employed but stock vaccine is also 
of benefit. In this condition the initial dose 1*4 10 million organisms 
increased every 3 or 4 days, up to 100 millions , after this it is increased 
by 100 millions at weekly intervals. For pieveution of exacerbations 
monthly injections of 100 millions should be continued during the winter. 

Whooping cough* Results have been very variable with the use of 
this vaccine in the past when the importance of freshly isolated cultures 
was not recognised, but with the use of fresh cultures the results will 
most probably be better in tulure. 

The following is a schematic representation of dosage of the vaccine 
for prophylaxis in millions of II. pcftinsis (from Fleming and Petrie, 
1934). 



1st dose. 

2nd dose. 

3rd dose. 

Under 1 year 

400 

300 

1,600 

1 to 2 years 

800 

1,600 

3,200 

3 to 5 years 

1,200 

2,400 

4,000 

5 to 10 years 

1,800 

3,200 

4,000 

Over 10 years 

2,«0o 

4,000 

4,000 


For treatment mixed vaccines are better than vaccines consisting of 
only H, pertussis. A combination of 600 millions of H. pertussis with 
260 niilHons of H. influenza and 20-100 millions of pneumococci per c.cm. 
is very suitable. This is given every day or every 2 days to a child of five 
or sijc years in doses of from 0.2 c.cm. to 1 c.cm. Cockshut claims to 
have extremely good results by the use of doses, 4 to 10 times of tliose 
reeofmnendedi 

IhIlUfnai* Durifig the last infinenasa epidemic extensive trials were 
made on the efiSlcacy of a mixed influenza vaccine consisting of 
H* influenza 500 to 1,000 millions pet c.cm., pneumococcus 1,000 millions 
p# and streptococcus MO per c.cm. The dose is 0.25, 0.6^ 
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and 1 c.cm. at an interval of 4 to 7 days. The results as reported are 
extremely confliotinjf. Immunity does not last more than three months. 

Acute rheumatic fever. Vaccine treatment of this condition with 
haemolytic streptococci has given favourable results especially in check- 
ing the recurrences which are so common in this condition. Collis and 
Sheldon (1932) used weekly doses commencing with 200,000 cocci followed 
by 500,000 and then continued as follows 1, 2i, 5, 10, 15, 20 millions 
followed by a gradual increa.se by 10 millions till 100 millions have been 
given. They administered the vaccine intravenously with .‘jafety. 

Chronic rheumatic conditions. These include various forms of non- 
.specific arthritis, fibrositis, perineuritis, etc. Various attempts have 
been made to treat these cases with vaccines prepared from organisms 
isolated either from the site of the lesion or from a septic focus in the 
teeth, tonsils, nasal sinuses, genito-urinary or intestinal tracts. 
Although it is very difficult to correlate the finding of organisms from 
such septic foci and the occurrence of rheumatic conditions yet it has 
been seen that vaccines prepared from them arc able to alleviate 
or cure the condition in a large number of cases. Vaccine 
treatment should be auxiliary to any radical measures necessary for 
the removal of an infected focus. Autogenous vaccines are better than 
stock vaccines in these cases but the vaccine should be prepared by 
an expert. A stock vaccine for such conditions should contain a large 
number of strains from the mouth, tonsils, intestine and genito-urinary 
tract isolated from rheumatic cases. 

The Arthritis Committee of the Briti.sh Medical Association (1933) 
recommends an initial dose of 20,000 to 50,000 organisms when a septic 
focus is suspected or half a million when no septic focus exists. 
The doses are gradually increased every five or six days and it is rarely 
that a case will require a dose of more than 10 millions. 

Acne vulgaris. This condition is due to a mixed infection with 
the acne bacillus and the staphylococcus. Vaccines prepared from botli 
these organisms have been found to be of benefit in such conditions. 
The treatment should be continued for a long time to get aiiy good 
result. Autogenous or stock vaccines may be used. The stock vaccine 
should contain both types of organism. 

For therapeutic purposes mixed staphylococcus and acne vaccines 
are used. The dose of staphylococcus is from 200 millions gradually 
worked up to 2,000 millions. Acne bacillus is best given in an initial 
dose of 5 millions followed at weekly intervals by doses of li and 10 
millions. If there is no improvement with these, the dose should 
be increased to 100 millions, and should be followed by increases of 100 
or 200 millions up to 2,000 millions. As the acne bacillus is but slightly 
toxic and very seldom gives rise to general reactions these large dose4 can 
be given with safety. Sometimes it is mixed with intestinal streptococci 
especially in cases where there is a preponderance of streptococci in the 
intestine. The dose used is similar to that of the acne bacillns. This 
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treatment should, of course, be combined with suitable medicinal, dietetic 
or physical treatment and regular evacuation of the contents of acne 
pusutles and removal of comedones. 

Furunculosis. Staphylococcus vaccine was the first vaccine used 
for therapeutic purposes by Wright. Usually staphylococci isolated 
from boils arc autigeuically similar so that there is verj little difference 
between the use of a stock vaccine and autogenous vaccine. Vaccine 
in the treatment of furunculosis serves two purposes. Not only does 
it cure the condition but it also prevents the recurrence of this 
condition anywhere else in the body. 

Large doses are recommended for indolent boils to produce a focal 
reaction which is beneficial in such cases. The usual dose in a 
severe case is 100 to 2,000 millions of staphylococcus In less severe 
cases 200 or 900 millions may be the initial dose, increased at intervals 
of 5 to 7 days up to 1,000 or 2,000 millions Usually six to eight doses 
are sufiSicient to cure even very chronic cases. But, failing with this 
vaccine, streptococci isolated from faeces or boils may be combined 
with this vaccine. 

Recently, Gratia (1990) has used a vaccine m which staphylococci 
were dissolved by certain streptothriccs and moulds. This he calls 
mycolysales which are very beneficial in chronic cases. Bacteriophage 
lysed vaccines are also in use but the results so far are indifferent. 
As a result of the recent isolation of a powerful exotoxin from staphy- 
lococci, it is being used in modified form (toxoid) for the treatment of 
boils. This toxoid is prepared by incubating the toxin with 0.9 per 
cent, formalin for 2 days and injecting subcutaneously commencing 
with a dose of 0.05 c.cm. and increasing the dose every five to seven 
days by 0.05 c.cm. Although still in the experimental stage, the 
results so far obtained are very encouraging. 

Conform infections. Bact. coli vaccines are used both for prophy- 
lactic and curative purposes. For prophylaxis they are used in patients 
sufiering from coliform infections of the urinary tract preparatory to 
a major operation of the genito-urinary tract. Cases for such treatment 
should be carefully chosen as there may be acute symptoms of colt 
fever following an initial dose in cases where there is an obstruction 
to the outflow of urine. The doses recommended are 100, 500 and 
1,000 millions at weekly intervals. 

For therapeutic purposes these vaccines are used for cases of 
badUttriA and pyuria which are resistant to ordinary treatment and 
in which P0 exciting cause can be found. 

mbe initial dose in children over 6 years should be 20 millions, 
Ot weekly intervals to 500 million organisms. In adults the 
initM dose is 25 millions, increased gradually at weekly intervals to 
millions if there is no focal or general reaction. Acute infections 
to late lactose fermenting coUform bacUU ate also treated with 
JNsajh vaccines. The injtiat dose of millions' should be given about 
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5 days after the temperature has returned to normal, the dose being 
increased gradually to 500 or 600 millions at weekly intervals. 

Ulcerative colitis. Recently, a special type of diplococcus has been 
isolated from ulcers in cases of ulcerative colitis and vaccines prepared 
from such organisms either alone or combined with an antibacterial 
serum have been found to be of great benefit (Bargen 1924). The 
treatment however should be combined with strict attention to diet 
and removal of septic foci. The vaccine is prepared by culturing the 
cocci in broth for 48 hours, adding 0.4 per cent, tricresol to the culture 
to sterilise it and the concentration adjusted to 2,000 millions per c.cm. 

An initial dose of 200 millions is given and if it is not followed 
by any reaction the dose is increased every third day up to the 
maximum dose of 2,000 millions per c.cm. Sterile filtrates of cultures 
of the organism have also been used, the maximum dose being 1.15 
c.cm. of such filtrate. 

Gonococcal Infections. The use of such a vaccine has been of the 
greatest value in cases of complications resulting from an infection 
uith gonococci, but used with caution it can be helpful in all stages of 
gonorrhoea. In the early stage it reduces the duration of primary 
infection and diminishes the number and severity of the complications. 
It is used in complications such as arthritis, epididymitis, orchitis, etc. 
According to the recent work of Torrey, gonococci are composed of 
many antigenically varying members .so* that any vaccine to be of use 
should either be autogenous or should contain a large number of these 
strains. 

Various different vaccines have been used for the treatment of such 
conditions but the most commonly used is the simple vaccine prepared 
from freshly isolated cultures grown on serum agar. Mixed vaccines 
have been used in some cases consisting of staphylococcus, streptococcus 
or diphtheroid bacillus along with polyvalent gonococcal vaccine. 

Only small doses are tolerated, and it is best to avoid any reaction. 
The dose also depends on the severity of the illness. In acute com- 
plicated cases it is advisable to begin with 500,000 organisms and 
gradually work up to 10 millions. In chronic cases the initial dose 
should be small but the amount administered may rapidly be increased 
up to 500 millions or more so long as fhere is no reaction. 

Asthma. True asthma is a result of hypersensitiveness to some 
foreign protein. There are, however, many cases in which this is 
associated with bacterial infection and it is in these cases that vaccine 
therapy has been found to be of considerable value by many worker^. 
Sithcr autogenous or stock vaccines can be used. For autogenous 
vaccine organisms such as H. inffuenzee, pneumococcus, streptococcus 
or Bctct, ffiedUinderi are obtained from sputum culture. In a certain 
percentage ^ of cases refractory to such vaccines, orgai^isms isolated 
from the intestine, particularly enterococci, arc incorporated in the 
vaccines with great benefit. In determining the sensitiveness to the 
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various organisms isolated either from the sputum or intestine, dermal 
reactions are of great help. 

The initial dose should always be small in order to prevent the 
precipitation of an attack. The initial dose of streptococci, 0.1 to 0.5 
million are used, increased by 0.1 million up to 1 million and further 
continued, where necessary, to as large a dose as can be tolerated by the 
patient. 

If there is reaction with any dose, the next one is reduced and 
further increase in dosage should be made with great caution. Freeman 
advocates 0.5 c.cm. of adrenalin mixed with the vaccine to avoid 
reactions. 

Smallpox. The vaccine used for proph>laxib is a living attenuated 
virus and of all prophylactic vaccinations this is perhaps the most useful 
According to reliable authorities vaccination has very appreciably reduced 
the incidence and the mortalit> rate of sniatlpox. 

The vaccine is available in this country only in certain govern* 
ment laboratories and municipal vaccine depots. It consists of a 
glycerine emulsion of scrapings of pustules from calves inoculated with 
the smallpox virus. 

The technique of vaccination. The ♦kin of the forearm or upper 
arm is cleaned with soap and hot water and dried with a clean towel (no 
antiseptic is used). Two drops of the vaccine Ijmph are placed on the 
site of inoculaton and the part is gently scratched with a lancet over an 
area of half an inch by one-third of an inch, care being taken not to 
draw any blood. The excess of the bniph is allowed to dry on the skin. 

Habies. This vaccine has been found to be very successful for 
prophylaxis. The principle of vaccination in this case is the iniinuniza- 
tion of the affected person during the period of incubation which is 
fairly long. 

The vaccine consists of a one per cent, emulsion of the brain of 
Infected rabbits or sheep, which have djed of fixed virus infection, in 
0.5 per cent, carbolired saline solution. The treatment with this vaccine 
is rather severe and the course is prolonged ; 5 c.cm. of the above vaccine 
is injected subcutaneously in the flanks dailv for 14 days. Certain 
complications due to hypersensitiveness may follow. It is claimed that 
the use of this vaccine has reduced the mortality rate of rabies 
considerably. 

Diphtheria. In the pa<st no method was known of immunizing 
children against diphtheria hut with the increase in our knowledge on 
immunity various methods have been adopted for immunizing children 
against this disease. Until recently, toxin anti-toxin mixtures were used 
for prophylactic purposes but it has been found that the presence of 
active toxin in such mixtures is liable to give rise to accidents owing to 
carelessness in the preparation, storage, etc. 

The recommendations of the Ministry of health for immunization 
should be followed. They racotninend that immunization should be 
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preceded by a Schick test to exclude children who are already immune. 
Positive Schick reactors who ha\e simultaneously been tested for 
liypersensitiveness to toxoid and found to be negative, should be 
immunized by subcutaneous injection of formol toxoid in doses of 1 c.cm. 
on three occasions with fortnightly intervals. Another Scliick test should 
1>e done some months after immunization to ascertain the development 
of immunitj'. The most suitable age for such immunization is between 
one and three years as very few children are hypersensitive to toxoid 
at this age and it is given at a period when they arc most lialde to 
infection. Children below one year need not be immuni/ed. 


SERUM THERAPY 

The practice of serum therapy, began with the remark- 
able discovery of von Behring and Kitasato (1890) who 
showed that the sera of animals that had received injections ox 
tetanus and diphtheria toxins had the property of neutralising 
these toxins and could prevent their poisonous effects. Follow- 
ing upon their discovery, Pfeiffer (1894) demonstrated that 
cholera vibrios, when introduced into the peritoneal cavity 
of immunized guinea-pigs, were killed and lysed. These obser- 
vations lent support to the view that the blood sera of im- 
munized animals contained protective substances which on 
being transferred to infected animals would help the latter to 
overcome the infection. Eater on, attempts were made to 
prepare antisera against various bacterial infections and they 
were tried in the cure and prophylaxis of the corresponding 
bacterial diseases. 

Although it was hoped in the beginning that antisera of 
high therapeutic value could be prepared against various bac- 
terial infections by immunizing animals, the experience of the 
past four decades has proved to the contrary. The reasons are 
not far to seek. There are various virus diseases, viz., small- 
pox, chicken pox, measles, etc., where the pathogenic organisms 
have not been culturally isolated in suitable antigenic forms, 
while there are others, viz., typhoid, cholera, etc., in whidx 
though pathogenic organisms can be isolated, they fail to pro* 
duce antisera of any therapeutic value. 

A careful study of the available data reveals that the valus 
of antisera varies with the type of the serum (whether and- 
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toxic or antibacterial) and the time of administration in the 
course of the disease. For prophylaxis the usefulness of anti- 
sera seems to be limited. The protection they afford is only 
for a short period (4 to 6 weeks) owin? to the rapid elimination 
and disappearance of antibodies from the blood. As a thera- 
peutic agent the use of antitoxins is extremely helpful, 
especially in diseases like diphtheria where the toxin circulating 
in the blood is directly neutralised by the antitoxin, provided 
it is given early and in adequate dosage. 

On the other hand, antibacterial sera are not of as much 
prophylactic or therapeutic value as the antitoxic. This is 
because such sera act partly by the presence of specific bacterio- 
lysins, precipitins, etc., and partly by the mobilisation of the 
nonspecific immunity mechanism. Hence a higher concentra- 
tion of antibodies in the serum does not necessarily mean greater 
eflSciency. Still the administration of p.'f'^nt antibacterial sera 
in the early stages of severe bacterial infections, such as, Felton’s 
antipneumococcus serum in type I pneumonia, polyvalent 
antimeningococcus serum in cerebro-spinal meningitis, in most 
cases cuts short the course of the disease and prevents 
unfavourable complications. It; may, hence, be concluded that 
although the sphere of usefulness of antibacterial sera is 
limited, they are of considerable therapeutic value in certain 
selected cases. 

Types and preparation of antisera. The antisera in com- 
mon use may be divided into three types: 

(1) Antitoxic sera, (2) antibacterial sera, (3) antiviral sera. 

The methods of preparation of these are different and may 
be described briefly as follows: — 

Antitoxic sera. These are prepared by immunizing horses 
by repeated inoculations of formolised toxins (0.2 to 0.4 per 
cent, of formalin added to the crude toxic filtrate and incubated 
at for from 4 to 6 weeks) . The serum is obtained from 
such animals and standardised in terms of antitoxic units as 
prescribed by the official control authorities such as the Per- 
manent Commission of the health Organisation of the League of 
Nations, Official control al^ exists in most of the countries to 
re|ul)jitc the standard of purity and potency of therapeutic sera. 


I 
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Unfortunately there is no such control in India. The important 
and frequently used antitoxic sera are tetanus antitoxin, the 
diphtheria antitoxin, antivenin, etc. 

Antibacterial sera. These are prepared by immunizing 
horses or other suitable animals by repeated inoculations of 
organisms. The antigen in this case consists of a sus- 
pension in physiological saline of the bacterium either living 
or killed, which contains both bacterial protein and endotoxin. 
The serum of the immunised animals contains antibodies against 
both. According to our recent knowledge on the antigenic 
diversity in certain types of organism and the extreme specifi- 
city in the action of the antisera prepared from such antigens, 
great care is necessary in the proper choice of antigen- 
in the preparation of these antisera. In the preparation of a 
polyvalent antiserum, the different type specific sera are 
prepared separately and then arc mixed together. Although 
by this method there is some weakening of potency due to the 
ultimate dilution of each type, it has been found to be better 
than the simultaneous injection of a variety of antigen which 
results in a low titre of antibody. The titration of such sera 
is done by estimating the different antibodies, e.g., agglutinins, 
tropins, complement fixing antibodies, etc. or by animal experi- 
ments. Examples of sera mainly antibacterial are the anti- 
streptococcal, anti-dysenteric, anti-pneumococcal, anti-meningo- 
coccal, anti-plague, etc. 

Antiviral sera. In certain diseases like measles or i>olio- 
myelitis, the causative organism is not known and cannot be 
cultivated in vitro, but there is ample evidence to show that 
immune bodies appear in the blood during the course of such 
virus infections. These immune bodies can exert a prophy- 
lactic and some curative action. Recently, therefOTe, the 
sera of patients recovered from such infections have been used 
for prophylaxis and curative purposes with favourable results. 
Patients free/ from tuberculosis, syphilis, or other infectious 
diseases are selected for this purpose and 500 c.cm. of blood 
from an adult or 100 c.cm. of blood from a child are obtained 
under sterile conditions, the serum separated, filtered and pre- 
served by addition of 0.5 per cent, carbolic add or 0,30 per cent. 
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of tricresol. If kept in an ice chest, they retain their potency 
for months. Such convalescent sera are used in measles and 
poliomyelitis. Recently, convalescent smallpox serum has been 
used with vejy promising results in cases of encephalitis following 
vaccination. It has also proved to be possible to immunize 
animals against virus infections and thereby to obtain a serum 
capable of influencing the course of the disease against which 
the animal has been immunized. 

The concentration of sera. It has been found that the bulk 
of the antitoxin is associated with the pseudoglobulin fraction of 
the protein, whereas protective substances in antibacterial and 
antiviral sera are as.sociated with the euglobuHn fraction. The 
different proteins of the serum, the euglobnlin, the pseudo- 
globuUn and the albumin, have different degrees of solubility 
in neutral salts. By adding appropriate concentrations of 
ammonium or sodium sulphate to the seiuin or plasma, differ- 
ent serum protein fractions can be separated for the purpose 
of concentration and purification of the sera. The advantage 
of such concentration and purification is that considerably 
larger quantities can be administered without the risk of foreign 
lirotein shock. 

Storage and deterioration of sera. Sera must be kept in 
the dark and in the cold. The potency of most sera is main- 
tained for a period varying from a year to two years after 
which there is a decline in the number of units of antitoxin in 
it, and if due allowance is made for this deterioration, sera 
may be used which have been kept for long periods than the 
time limit on the labels. 

Modes of administration. The choise of the route by which 
an antiserum should be administered is a very important con- 
sideration because uixm it depends the rapidity of absorption of 
antitoxin or other antibodies. For prophylaxis where rapid 
absorption is not a necessity, antisera are usually administered 
subcutaneously. But the proper choice of route in the 
therapeutic use of an antiserum is of the greatest importance. 
There are various routes through which an antiserum may be 
administered of which the following are the most commonly' 
i^dijten, Subcutaneous, intramuscular, intihvenous, intrathecal, 
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and other less commonly used routes are intraperitoneal, intra- 
cisternal, intraventricular, oral or rectal. The best route to 
be adopted in a particular case depends on the nature of the 
illness and the type of the antiserum, the severity of the illness, 
the stage of the disease at which antiserum is being adminis- 
tered, the age of the patient, etc. 

Subcutaneous. This is the route commonly used although it is 
neither the best nor the most effective; for prophylaxis it is used very 
commonly. For therapeutic purposes, particularly in severe toxaimic 
cases, where rapid neutralisation of toxins is desirable, it is worse 
than useless, because the antibodies inoculated are absorbed too slowly 
to attain quickly the necessary concentration in the blood. The belief 
that this route is safer than the intravenous route has not also been 
substantiated by experimental evidence. 

Intramuscular. This route is preferable to the subcutaneous and 
should be more widely practised. When sera are given b^ this route 
antibodies are rapidly absorbed and reach a high concentration in the 
blood in a comparatively short time. 

Intravenous. This is the best route for administration of antitoxin 
where the aim is to get a direct neutralisation of the toxins circulating 
in the blood. In acute and severe cases where toxaiiiiia is great and 
delay dangerous, the initial doses of serum should be given iiitra* 
venously as a routine proceduie followed by intramuscular or sub- 
cutaneous injections for the subsequent doses. I^xperieiice has shown 
that this route is not generally more risky than others if the serum is 
given diluted with normal saline and at body temperature. 

Intrathecal. This route is preferable in diseases such as cerebro- 
spinal fever, tetanus and poliomyelitis wheie it is desired to obtain the 
highest conccntraliou of antibodies in the focus of infection. A lumbar 
puncture is performed under local aiisesthesia and an amount of cerebro- 
.spinal fluid equal to or slightly more than the amount of serum to he 
injected removed and the serum allowed to run into the theca by gravity 
or by injection with a syringe. The quantity of serum given at a time 
is generally 20 to 30 c.cm. for an adult. 

Intraperitoneal. Platou (1923) used this route in severe cases of 
diphtheria in infants where it was difficult to obtain suitable veins for 
intravenous injection. It has also been recommended by other w'orkers 
and is said to be safe and well tolerated by the patients, but it has 
not been used much on account of the apparent risk of trauma or 
sepsis. 

Intraclsternal. This route of administration of sera has been 
employed to a considerable extent lately, especially in Amterica in the 
treatment of cerebrospinal fever (Goldman and Borwer, 1931). It 
appears to be free from danger but should not be undertaken without 
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previous practice on the cadaver. The route is particularly suitable in 
cases with spinal subarachnoid block. 

Intraventricular. This method has not been much used and it is 
doubtful whether the results arc encouraging. Neal prefers this route 
to the cisternal route in cases with spinal block In young infants 
ventricular puncture is best performed through the anterior fontanelle 
and the method is particularly useful in infants with a patent anterior 
fontanelle. 

Oral, Although it has been shown that certain antisera are capable 
of exerting their specific effects when given by the mouth, the oral route 
is unquestionably the least effective. If this route is chosen at all, as 
for example in }Oung infants, the serum should be diluted and given 
on an empty stomach in repeated doses. 

Rectal. This route, although equally ineffective, is sometimes chosen 
to avoid serum reactions and discomfort following repeated inocula- 
tions. The rectum is cleared by an enema, the .scrum diluted with normal 
saline, made up to about 4 to 5 or , warmed to body temperature and 
given high up with the help of a catheter. 

Reactions following administration of serum. Parenteral 
administration of a foreign protein is sometimes followed Vy 
certain reactions. These are usually of moderate severity and 
do not constitute any danger to life. The factors that bring 
about such unpleasant reactions are bound up m part with the 
serum, irrespective of the specific antibody it may contain and 
in part with the degree of sensitiveness to the foreign protein 
of the person receiving it. The following are the common 
reactions met with. 

In most cases the injection of antiserum is followed by 
only slight reactions, such as local pain and tenderness accom. 
panied by mild fever which passes off in 24 to 48 hours. In 
a small percentage of cases, however, more severe reactions 
may follow. 

ProUin shock. This is generally observed after intrave- 
nous injections of large quantities of serum and is ascribed to 
the effect of foreign protein introduced. The reaction sets in 
within 15 min. to an hour and is characterised by chill, 
dyspnoeai cyanosis, rise of temperature, followed later by a fall of 
temperature to normal or subnormal, profuse perspiration and 
rapi^l pulse. The symptoms generally pass off without any 
treatment, hut when they pendet an hfjlctkm of adrenalin 
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0.5 c.cm. or atropine 1/120 gr. subcutaneously is all that is 
needed to restore the patient to normal. 

Serum sickness. This complication is seen in some persons 
about 8 to 10 days and sometimes even earlier, after the injec- 
tion of serum. It is characterised by urticarial rasJi, pruritus, 
pyrexia, swellings of joints and lymphatic glands, malaise, 
oedema and albuminuria. The incidence and severity of serum 
sickness increase with the age of the patient. The frequency 
of reaction is said to be less after intravenous than after intra- 
muscular injections, and serum of some horses is particularly 
liable to produce these reactions. The reason for this is uii- 
^owui. The reaction is rarely severe and needs only sympto- 
matic treatment. Calcium lactate in 10 gr. doses 3 or 4 
times a day is beneficial ; antipruritic lotions such as calamine 
lotion with 1.0 per cent, carbolic acid relieve itching; aspirin 
S to 10 gr. by the mouth reduces pain and pyrexia. When 
it is intended to give large doses, it is inadvisable, in order to 
avoid these unpleasant complications, to tise concentrated sera 
in preference to ordinary sera. The incidence of this condi- 
tion has been considerably reduced since the introduction of 
concentrated sera. 

Anaphylaxis. Tliis is one of the dreaded dangers that 
often dissuades the practitioner from using serum or giving it 
by the intravenous route. Anaphylaxis has undoubtedly been 
the cause of some fatalities, but it should be realised that the 
likelihood of its occurrence is remote, its incidence according 
to Park (1928) being only 1 in 20,000 and fatality 1 in 50,000. 
It can be avoided if a little care is taken and the case is studied 
before injection. 

Some persons are extremely sensitive to the administration 
of a serum. These may be divided into two groups. 

{a) Carriers of an hereditary allergic factor, e.g.', horse 
asthmatics who react almost immediately following the adminis- 
tration of a dose of serum. 

(b) Persons sensitized by previous injection of a serum. 
The risk of death from allergic shock is very slight. But the 
administration of serum intravenously to horse asthmatics is 
more dangerous than to persons previously sensitized to serum 
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Although there is no risk of death the symptoms are sometimes 
alarming, characterised by a sudden onset, about a quarter of 
an hour after the introduction of the serum with restlessness, 
anxious expression, pallor, perspiration, rapid feeble pulse, 
deep and laboured respiration followed by cyanosis, unconscious- 
ness, muscular twitchings, rigors, convulsions and involuntary 
micturition and defaecation. For this reason it is necessary to 
test the sensitiveness of a patient by intracutaneous injections 
of 0*05 c.cra. of 1 in 10 diluted serum. If after 10 to 20l minutes 
the resulting wheal increases in size and shows a zone of ery- 
thema the reaction should be considered positive. The degree 
of sensitivity depends on the extent of the wheal and reactions 
with pscudopodial projections are itidicative of an extreme 
degree of sensitiveness. In America <^he conjunctival test is 
preferred to the intracutaneous test. It is said to be a more 
sensitive test but unfortunately is associated with the risk of 
damaging the cornea in hypersensitive subjects 

In such cases desensitization has to be carried on to allow 
introduction of serum in large quantities. This can be effected 
by (1) partition of the dose, and (2) slow administration of the 
serum. 

In sensitive persons 001 c.cm. of serum is given subcu- 
taneously and this dose is doubled every thirty minutes till 
1 c.cm. in all is given. After half an hour 0*1 c.cm. is given 
intravenously and then doubled every 20 minutes till the full 
dose is administered. If there are any allergic symptoms 
at any time, the previous dose should be repeated instead of 
increasing the dose further. Administration of the serum may 
be preceded by an injection of 1/150 to 1/100 gr. atropine and 
adrenaline chloride solution (1 in 1,000) is kept ready for 
emergency purposes in case it is needed. The serum is given 
very slowly warmed and diluted to body temperature. When 
anaphylaxis comes on in spite of due care, symptomatic treat- 
ment should be given. Injections of adrenalin, pituitrin and 
atropine are useful. Inhalations of amyl nitrite or inhalations 
of oxygen may help. 

Pebfite reactions after Intravenons Injections et serum. 
TheVeactiou occurs about 4u hour after the intravenous dose and 
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is characterised by rigor, increase in cyanosis in pneumonia 
cases, profuse sweating and a fall in temperature. It is not a 
serious complication. Care should be taken to use sterile dis- 
tilled water for the preparation of normal saline necessary for 
diluting the serum. 

Neurological complications of serum treatment. Although 
they are rarely met with, the presence of these complications 
has been recognised lately. They may be classified into four* 
groups (Allen, 1931). (1) A radicular type, resembling an 

Erb-Duchenne paralysis of acute onset; (2) a neuritic type, 
in which single nerve trunks are affected; (3) a polyneuritic 
type in which the clinical condition resembles that of a toxic 
polyneuritis; (4^ a cerebral type in which the prominent fea- 
tures are probably referable to intracranial (edema. 

The condition has most often follow'ed the use of tetanus 
antitoxin and the symptoms have appeared a few days after an 
attack of serum sickness. The patient complains of inter- 
mittent stabbing pains in one or more segmental areas or in 
the distribution of a peripheral nerve. Muscular weakness and 
w^asting follow’. This condition may persist for months but 
prognosis in such cases is generally good. 

Dosage of antisera. The dose is dependent on so many 
factors that there cannot be any generalisation in the question 
of dosage. It depends on the type of serum, the severity of 
the disease, the period at w^hich it is administered and the age 
of the patient. Each case is judged on its owm merits ; dosage 
has been discussed when dealing with the different antisera. 

Antitoxic and Antibacterial Sera 

Diphtheria antitoxin. This is obtained by immunising horses 
against diphtheria toxin. Only the exotoxin is used for iirnnunising 
purposes. Such a serum is capable of directly neutralising the 
diphtheria toxin. 

There cannot be any universally accepted scheme of dosage as in 
various diseases the interval elapsing between the onset of the disease ahd 
the time of administration of the serum have all to be considered. The 
following two tables of dosage given by experienced authorities are 
perhaps the best guide to a system of dosage which adequately represents, 
our scientific knowledge and clinical experience. 
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The following table modified from Park and Williams (1984) gives 
the units of antitoxin to be administered to cases of varying grades of 
severity. 



Route 

Dosage 




Children weighing 
up to 50 tbs. (un- 
der 15 years of 
age) 

Children and 
adults weighing 

50 tbs. and over. 

Mild cases 

Intramuscular. 

3,000—5,000 units 

5,000-10,000 units 

Moderate 

»> 


5,000—10,000 „ 

10,000-15,000 M 

Severe 

»i 

Intravenous* or 
intramuscular 
and intravenous. 

1 10,000- 20,000 „ 

20,000- 0,000 „ 

Malignant 

91 

— 

^ Intravenous* 

15,000—80,000 „ 1 

80,000-60,000 „ 


’''When gtt^n intiavenously one-half the amounts stated. 


Cases of laryngeal diphtheria, moderate cases seen late at the time of 
the first injection, and cases of diphtheria occurring as a complication of 
the exanthemata should be classified and treated as ‘severe’ cases. In 
all cases a single dose of the proper amount, as indicated in the schedule, 
is recommended, or the following simple table ot doses ma> be adopted. 

Doses recommended are : — 



Mild 

Moderate 

Severe 

Malignant 

Children 

4 

8 

16 

82 

Older 

8 

16 

82 

64 

Route 

. . IM 

IM 

IV 

IV 


(XM--irtramuscular, IV— intravenous ; the numbers refer to thousands of 
fioits of anti-toxin). 

These are rough guiding doses and each case must be considered 
on Its merits. The earlier the injection the more certain and rapid the 
e0ect-'-one large dose given early is far more efficacious than divided 
doseii. It is eesy to give too little but it is very difficult to give too 
much. 

The mode of administration is of great importance, as the 
dbject in antitv^ndja tmtment is to attain an effective concentration in 
the blood with the least possible delay. The ideal method therefore is 
the intravenous for all cases and the next best is intramuscular in which 
the rate of absorption is 8 to 9 tixues greater tho^ the subcutaneous. 

(1928) suggested the tnlr#^ldh>neal route h cases whare it is 
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difficult to find the \eins particularly in infants and children. This route 
has not been chosen to any extent perhaps on account of the risk of 
trauma or sepsis. It is important to mention here the fact that the 
efficacy of antitoxin is greatest when given early in the attack and that 
it decreases as the day of administration is delayed. 

Tetanus antitoxin. This antitoxin is capable of neutralising free 
toxin in the system but is ineffective against toxin fixed in the tissues. 
Therefore it is of the greatest value in prophylaxis and the therapeutic 
use of such a serum is necessarily very limited. The prophylactic use of 
such a serum not only prevents the occurtence of the disease but also 
influences the character and progress of the disease in patients who 
subsequently develop it, increases the period of incubation and the 
incidence of local tetanus, thus lowering the rate of mortality. 

For prophylaxis, the amount to be injected depends on the severity 
and the degree of contamination of the wound as well as the interval that 
has elapsed since its infliction. 1,000 to 3,000 international units (500 to 
1500 U.S.A. units) are given intramuscularly before any attempt to 
clean the wound by surgical methods is made. Ramon and Loeller (1927) 
recommended the following procedure : 10 c.cm. of antitoxin and 1 c.cm. 
of anatoxine (anatoxk fonuolised preparation) are administered at 
different places. Antitoxin is repeated ten days later and after another 
ten days 2 c. cm. of anatoxine is given. . This method is said to aflord 
protection in those patients who have incurred a risk of tetanus. 

It is of much less value in tlie treatment of tetanus but there is 
general agreement that the system should be flooded with tetanus 
antitoxin at the earliest manifestation of tetanus. The following scheme 
of dosage recommended by the War Office Committee 1917 may be usefully 
followed 

No. of International units to be given by 


Day of disease 

Subcutaneous 

Intramuscular 

Intrathecal 

route 

route 

route 

1st day 

... 

16,000 

32,000 

2nd day 

... 

16,000 

32,000 

3rd day 

... 

8,000 

4th day 

... 

8,000 


flth day 

4,000 


7th day 

4,000 



9th day 

4,000 

■ • • 



Antiatreptoeoccus serum. This serum is very extensively used now^ 
a-days for the various infections associated with Streptococcus hcemoly^ 
ticus. It i$ used in scarlet fever, erysipelas, penrperal sepsis, endo^aj'' 
ditis, cellalitis and surgical infections. The value of its use in these 
yarioua conditions is very difficult to assess. But from the available data 
it can be^ safely concluded that it undoubtedly influences the course and 
complications of the disease. It also favourably peurperul 
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infection and acnte indammatory and septic conditions when they are 
known to be associated w*ith a haemolytic streptococcus. 

The serum is usually given by the intramuscular route in doses 
of from 10 to 50 c. cm. of a concentrated preparation, the amount varying 
according to the age of the patient and severity of the symptoms. To 
be of any use, it should be given within 4 days from the onset of the 
disease, with concentrated sera the reactions are less marked. 

Antldysentery serum. The chief bacterial species calling for serum 
treatment in the order of their importance are the following Barf, 
sfiigcr, and Bact, flexner. Although there is some divergence of opinion 
on the efficacy of antidysentery serum, there is considerable evidence of 
a general nature to support its use. The best results are obtained with 
the Shiga set urn, but the results are quite satisfactory with the use of 
Flexner serum also. In the preparation of antidysentery serum (Flexner) 
all the types of antigens such as V.W.X. (Y) and Z should be included in 
immunizing horses. The Flexner serum consists of antibacterial element 
only whereas the Shiga serum is antitoxic. Some people are of opinion 
that the efficacy of the serum increases if there a sufficient amount of 
antibacterial component in addition to the anUioxin. Although Shiga 
serum can he standardised, there i.s no method available to standardise 
the Flexner serum. 

Serum for therapeutic purpo«;es should be given early (12 to 24 hours 
after the onset of symptoms) and in adequate dosage to get the best 
results. In cases vvhere the nature of the dysentery has not been 
diagnosed it is best to use a polyvalent serum. In cases of ordinarv 
severity a single injection niav he follow cil by remarkable improve- 
ment, but in severer cases the dose has to be rejieated in from 12 to 
24 hours, and again in 48 hours. In Shiga infection 3,000 to 4,000 units 
should be given in mild cases and 5,000 to 10,000 in mote severe cases 
Serum in strength of 1,000 units per c.cm. is generally obtainable, but the 
mote concentrated preparations contain about 6,000 units per c.cm. The 
early stages of the disease are undoubtedly benefited by large doses of 
the serum and the death rate is low, but after the first week of the 
disease it is less effective and of no value in chronic cases. In patients 
enffering from se\eie toxseniia the best results were obtained by intra- 
venous injection of 60 to 80 c.cm. of the Shiga serum followed by 150 to 
SOO c^cm. of normal saline, administered twice daily for the first two 
days and once daily for the next two days* In very toxic cases 5 per 
cent, glttoose in distilled water is substituted for the saline. In less 
severe oaaos tke intramuscular route is preferable to the subcutaneous 
route, which i» {Miinfal, and the dose should not be less than 40 c.cm. in 
an adult and aa much as lOO c.cm. may be given. 

High rectal injections of 10 to 30 c.cm. of polyvalent serum after 
cleansing tim bowels with 1.5 per dent, sodium bicarbonate and followed 
by «atareli and tincture of opinm hare also been tried. Intramuscular 
injections should be given at id|e same time. The varying results given 
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by the serum are probably due to the difficuHy in standardising and the 
varying qualities of sera on the market. 

Antipneumococcus serum » Of late the use of antiserum in the 
treatment of lobar pneumonia has been given much prominence. 
Opinions are however divided as to the efficacy of serum in the treatment 
of pneumonia, but sufficient evidence is available to show that the 
mortality rate of type I infection is reduced significantly in serum- 
treated cases (Cecil and Plummer, Park, Bullowa and Rosenbliith), and 
specific serum therapy is less efficacious in type II pneumonia. Two 
types of sera are available for this purpose. 

1. Huntoon’s antibody solution which contains antibodies against 
types I, II and III. Although clinical results are satisfactory with this 
serum, it gives rise to severe febrile reactions on intravenous injection, 
and its use is not recommended. 

2., Felton’s serum is a concentrated serum containing antibodies 
against type I and type II pneumococcus. It is so titrated that one unit 
is contained in that amount of serum which is capable of neutralising 
one million lethal dose of a virulent pneumococcus culture. 

The use of such a serum reduces the temperature, pulse rate, respira- 
tory rate and the toxaemia. The infiammatory change in the lungs is 

checked, but it has no influence either on the rate of resolution or on 
, « 
the complications. 

The intravenous route is the method of choice for the administration 
of thq serum. If there is any reaction it can be controlled by intramus* 
cular or intravenous injection of 0.5 to 1 c.cni. of 1 iu 1,000 adrenalin 
solution. The risk of allergic reaction following the first dose may be 
minimized by slowly giving 1 c.cm. of serum intravenously either pure 
or diluted wdth sterile nornial saline. The rest of the dose is given after 
an interval of 20 to 30 minutes. 

There is no uniform scheme of dosage, the d.use depending on the 
severity of the case, and the time of administration in the course of the 
disease. Cecil advises an initial dose of 5 c.cm. followed in one or two 
hours by 16 to 20 c.cm. of the serum and a dose every 2 or 3 hours 
thereafter till 100,000 units have been given (usually 100 c.cm.). The 
doses are halved if the patient shows signs of improvement. An addi- 
tional dose of 10 to 20 c.cm. may be given on the following day. 

Antlmenlngococcus serutn. It has been used extensively in the 
treatment of cerebrospinal fever fbr a longtime. The earlier r^rts 
as to the efficacy of such a serum were somewhat exaggerated, but the 
present day opinion is that the serum, given early, controls the infective 
prdbeas and shortens the Illness. The complications and sequelse are , 
much less ; telap^s are also less frequent and the disease does 
eofitinoe so long. Although this is the usual experience 
aatimeningococCtts seruiju, there are sohie cases where this form of tieat- 
meat fails entirely. The reason for this is that tlw menlngocHi^cchs 
sistS'Of'A heterogenous :;^nt}||t|nijcf group -and ^he^''Se^?hlA'''‘>ta 
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must be prepared from a large number of representative strains from 
these different antigenic groups. Further it has been seen that strains 
isolated from sporadic cases are different from the epidemic strains and 
sera prepared from such strains are of little therapeutic value in 
epidemics. The best method therefore would be to collect a surplus stock 
of the serum during an epidemic period and to use it for the next 
epidemic till organisms are freshly isolated and fresh sera raised. 

There is no known method of titrating this serum. The experiments 
of McKenzie and Martin have shown that substances bactericidal to the 
meningococcus are present in increasing amounts in the serum of acute 
and chronic cases of cerebrospinal fever and the serum of convalescents. 
Bncouraging results have been reported on efficacy of such a serum in 
the treatment of cerebrospinal fever but technical difficulties have 
hindered its trial on a large scale. 

Daily intrathecal injections of from 90 , to 00 c.cm. for an adult and 
10 to 20 c.cm. for infants have been found to give satisfactory results. 
At least 4 doses in all should be given, but there cannot be any hard 
and fast rule about the dosage since it depends^ on the severity of the 
illness and various other factors. Two points shbuld be noted in its 
administration (a) It should be given as early as possible, (b) the 
amount administered should be less than the (cerebrospinal fluid remov* 
ed. The serum should be given warmed to the body temperature and 
by the gravity method. Two or three additional doses should be given 
after the disappearance of the cocci from the cerebrospinal fluid in order 
to safeguard against relapse. 

As regards the route of administration, the intrathecal route 
is the best, but in predominantly bacterisemic cases intramuscular injec- 
tions of the serum may also given in addition to the intrathecal 
injection. The intracisternal route is recommended in cases of sub- 
arai^hnoid block and is widely practised in the United States. It should 
not be undertaken by persons who have not had previous practice on 
' cadavers. 

AntMnthraz semm. Anthrax is primarily a disease of animals and 
is attacked only when engaged in an occupation which brings him 
jn (wtact with such infected animals mr their products. Of the three 
finical tomst of the disease the cutaneous type ia the only one in which 
of an antiserum is of semae b^ht Although many 
sera have been prepared and used from time to time, 
lyhich is perhaps the earliest prepm^ation (1005), is the 

^ given in dcses of 30 to 40 c.<am subcutaneously 
bmr« if the local the ^general 
>tate'of,'t|^,j^^i^ In''8eym:.€a4e8'%0 

2'^3'.hoi^^' addition 

^ dof^s'!tibb0||' ' iidtea\ that' 
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the best results are obtained by the administrations of the serum at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Antityphoid serum. Although attempts have been made to use 
antityphoid serum in the prophylaxis and cure of typhoid fever, the 
results have been very contradictory and the value of such treatment is 
extremely doubtful. Gross (1930) prepared a necrotizing toxin from 
Bad. typhosum and he used this toxin for immunizing horses. The anti« 
toxin so prepared is capable of producing both a prophylactic and 
curative action in mice. Besides the antitoxin it also contains aggluti- 
nins, complement fixing and bactericidal bodies. Reports on the clinical 
use of such a serum will be of great interest. 

Anfivenin. This is an antitoxic serum against snake venom and 
considering the large number of deaths occurring in India from snake 
bite, it should be one of the most useful antisera. Unfortunately how- 
ever there are so many practical difficulties in the preparation and use 
of this serum' that it has not so far been very successful. For details see 
chapter on snake venom. 

Antistaphylococcus serum. That the pathogenic staphylococci, parti, 
culaily Staphylococcus aureus, may be associated with a toxin has been 
known for a long time, but the disaster at Bundaberg in Queensland in 
192B, when 12 children died within 2 hours after being inoculated with a 
diphtheria prophylactic consisting of toxin*autitaxin mixture, which had 
become contaminated with staphylococci, led to renewed interest in the 
subject. Parker (1924) and Parker, Hopkins and Gunther (1926) 
recommended the growth of the staphylococci in an atmosphere contain- 
ing 10 per cent, carbon dioxide and the use of Difeo peptone instead 
of Witte’s peptone for the production of the specific toxin in the culture 
medium. Gross (1929) has prepared an antiserum, which is both 
antitoxic and antibacterial. He prepared this by simultaneous injection 
of the toxic filtrate subcutaneously and heat-killed coccal suspensions 
intravenously. He titrates this antitoxin against a dry standard toxin 
by skin , tests on rabbits. The standard toxin is taken to be that 
amount which when injected intracutaneously into rabbits causes a well- 
marked necrosis of the skin within 24 hours. 

Puerperal infections caused by the staphylococcus have been treated > 
I with large daily doses (100 c.cm.) of this serum in Germany. It should 
be used as a precautionary measure in cases of furuncles of the lip, 
carbuncles, puerperal infections. The use of staphylococcal toxoid in 
the treatment of furunculosis has already been discussed in the section 
on vaccine therapy. 

Afitlgasgangrcne serum. The importance of this condition ip. Ihh 
infection of i^unds was recognised in the last War. Woundb 
contaminated with soil containing anaerobic and . 

are i^t Ui^ly to diow rigia oj gas gatagr^l 
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against Cl. welchti. Cl, ccdcmatiens and Cl, novyl, which are the com- 
monest infective agents in such wounds, was extensively tried both for 
treatment and prophylaxis and has been found to be of great value 
particularly in prophylaxis. Gas gangrene is not so commonly met with 
in civil practice but in the likelihood of a wound being infected with 
anaerobic bacilli, a polyvalent antiset uni should be injected as a pro- 
phylactic measure. The serum given intravenously and injected into 
the deep tissues near the wound has been found to give satisfactory 
results and as much as 1,000 c.cm. may be required. It is most important 
to treat the wound surgically in addition to the serum treatment. 

This serum has also been used in acute abdominal conditions such 
as appendicitis and intestinal obstruction. Williams recommends 
administration of 80 c.cm. of the serum intramuscularly and an additional 
40 c.cm. intravenously in very severe cases of intestinal obstruction. 
On subsequent da^s 40 to 80 c.cm. should be given intramuscularly until 
the distension has disappeared and the bowels are moving spontaneously 
and regnlarly. A prophylactic dose befoic operation is advisable. Its 
administration as an ad|uvant to operative measures has proved to be 
of great benefit It has also been used in the treatment and prophylaxis 
of puerperal sepsis due to infection with these pathogenic anaerobic 
organisms. For such infections Wrigley recommends the use of 40 c an. 
of the concentrated specific serum for prophylactic purposes. Other 
conditions in which this serum has been found to be useful are perirectal 
abscess, gangrene of the lung and diabetic gangrene. 


Antiviral Sera 

Measles. The cause of this disease is a filtrable virus which is present 
in the blood and nasopharyngeal secretions during the acute stage of 
the disease. It has not fjven possible to obtain an antiserum by 
immunizing animals so that human convalescent serum is needed for 
prophylaxis. This serum has no curative value. There are two types 
of protection : — (a) Full but temporary protection ; (b) incomplete 
protection resulting in a mild attack of the disease. One attack of 
tlia disease confers a lasting immunity 

Full protection may be needed for children in a poor state of healthy 
partiofilarly those below three vears, for children suffering from tuber-* 
cttloajs, rickftSi diphtheria, whooping cough or scarlet fever if exposed 
to the risk of infection. 

^ effective dose for such a purpose depends on, (1) the age of the 

f \l (2) the state of his health; and (8) the interval between the 
of dxposme to the infection and the time when the serum is given ; 
s)^ld not be more than dve days* The average minimum dose is 
and the dos^t for diUdren^over three years of age is determined 
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by multiplying the age of the child by two and the result gives the 
number of c.cm, of serum to be administered. The duration of the 
protection so conferred depends on the time of its administration. 
If it is given before exposure the immunity lasts from 2 to 4 weeks, but 
if given early in the incubation period, some degree of active immunity 
may be superimposed upon the passive immunity and if this happens the 
patient will be protected for a few months. 

Convalescent serum, normal adult human serum and whole adult 
blood are three different agents used for such protection. It is not 
always easy to obtain convalescent serum so that normal adult human 
serum from persons who had an attack of measles in their childhood 
may be used with the same result, but it has to be used in larger doses. 
The use of adult whole blood lias the advantage that children can be 
injected with the blood from their parents when it will be unnecessary 
to perform a Wasserniann test. The adequate dose of adult serum is 
12 to 25 c.cm.; of the whole blood 25 to 50 c.cm. are needed to confer 
full protection. 

Acute anterior poliomyelitis. Human sera from three sources are 
used ; — (1) Convalescent serum ; (2) serum from persons who had an 
attack previously even up to 10 or 20 years ; (3) serum of normal adults 
with no history of having suffered from the disease. There is evidence 
t> show that normal human serum contains immune bodies probably as 
A result of an acquired immunity due to sub-infective doses of the virus 
in childhood. 

From 10 to 20 c.cm. is given at the earliest possible moment intra- 
thecaliy, and this is followed immediately by a dose of from 40 to 200 
c.cm. intravenously. The intrathecal dose may be repeated on two or 
three successive days, but there is no necessity for repeating the intra- 
venous dose. There is no danger in injecting human serum intraven* 
ously, as it is rarely followed by unpleasant sequelee. It is no u$e 
giving the serum after paralysis has set in. 

Prophylactic inoculation can be done either by human antiviral 
serum or by immune serum from horses. Flexner and Stewart (192ff) 
suggest a subcutaneous dose of 10 c.cm. for children and 20 c.cm. for 
adults repeated after 4 or 6 weeks if exposed to infection. 

Chicken pox. Although a comparatively harmless disease, prophy- 
lactic measures are justified due to the long incubation period neces- 
sitating a prolonged quarantine. Convalescent serum has been used 
fot this purpose. 

Mnmps. Convalescent serum has been used both for prophylaxis 
and allevUtion of symptoms and complications of this disease- The . 
results so far obtsined are encouraging but not conviucing. ‘ 

0engtte. Com^Jescent seruin has no protective acrion , vvh|jm ‘i^Jven 
prophylgctically or in the ^ Raiment of the disea^. . 
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BACTERIOPHAGE THERAPY 

The discovery of bacteriophage is of comparatively recent 
date. Twort (1915) in a paiJer entitled “Investigation on the 
nature of ultra-microscopic viruses” first noted the existence of 
such an agent. d’Herelle, working at the Pasteur Institute, 
Paris, discovered a curious phenomenon in sterile filtrates of 
stools of patients suffering from the Shiga type of dysentery. 
The unique feature of this phenomenon, and one outside 
the realm of previous experience, was that the lysis produced by 
filtrates in cultures of this organism was transmissible in series 
ad infinitum without exhaustion of the lytic principle. This 
lytic principle nas named Itacteriophagium intestinale or 
Protobios bacteriophagus. d’Herelle (1917) considered the 
bacteriophage to be a minute, ultra-microscopic, living organism, 
parasitic upon, and lytic towards bacteria and he has since 
done considerable amount of work in support of this theory. 

Although bacteriophage, as w'e now know it, has been 
known for only 18 years, there are to be found indications of 
appreciations of its existence in the past. Most discoveries have 
their rooti in the past. In certain parts of India the droppings 
of birds have been used for centuries past in the treatment of 
dysentery and other intestinal diseases ; the use of cow-dung 
spread on the floors of kitchens as a purif 3 ring agent, was at one 
time, and still is, in many, if not all, parts of India, a common 
routine in the households. These practices were undoubtedly 
based on experience and clinical observations of many genera- 
tions. The droppings of birds have been showm to contain very 
powerful bacteriophages against the organisms of dysentery, at 
times against the cholera vibrio, and even the tjrphoid group of 
organisms. The spreading of cow'-dung to ‘purify’ the kitchen- 
floors, etc., although now^ shrouded in the rituals of religion, is 
an e^Rcient, though undoubtedly a very primitive form of dis- 
setniostinfl: bacteriophage. The drinking of river waters, the 
administration of certain waters to the sick would also appear 
tp he a method of bacteriophage prophylaxis and bacteriophage 
therapy. 
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Hankin (1896) drew attention to the purifying effects of 
the river water. He noted the bactericidal properties of the 
waters of the Jumna. At Agra, for instance, he found that the 
river water contained 100,000 bacteria per c.cm., whereas 10 
miles further down there were only 100 per c.cin. This observa- 
tion remained unexplained till the discovery of bacteriophage. 
Other workers also observed many peculiarities in cultures of 
intestinal organisms. Gildemeister (1917) observed the nibbled 
appearance and defective colonies of dysentery and coli orga- 
nisms without recognising their abnormality. This we now 
know as a phenomenon of bacteriophage. 

Nature of bacteriophage. Opinions differ regarding the nature of 
bacteriophage. A controversy as to whether it is a living orgauisdi 
or a dead product of a living organism is still raging. If we consider 
the size of bacteriophage it will be appreciated how very difficult 
it is to settle the question of the nature of such an object. Bacterio- 
phage is ultra-microscopic, ix,, * not visible by the most powerful 
microscope. It has a dimension of 20 to 30 Recent studies show 
that phages are composed of particles whose size is uniform for any 
phage, though varying from phage to phage. The smallest phage has 
a diameter of 8 to 12 nn, while that of the largest phage varies between 
50 to 75 /i)U. 

According to d’Herelle bacteriophage is an autonomous, living, 
strictly parasitic organism belonging to the group of filterable viruses, 
which multiplies at the expense of, and causes the dissolution of bac- 
teria. He is of opinion that there is but one bacteriophage with an 
infinite number of strains. To this parasite he has given the name of 
Protohios bacteriopha^us. Other workers do not believe that bactetio- 
phage is a living ultramicroscopic organism. Many consider that baCf 
teriophage is a ferment, either living or dead. Kabesima (1920) con- 
siders it to be a secretion from the intestinal glands that acts as a 
catalysator on the proferment contained in all bacteria and causes their 
digestion. Bail (1921) formulated the hypothesis that bacteriophage is 
a disintegration product of bacteria, probably derived from th<e chro- 
mosomes. Bordet and Ciuca (1921) consider that thfe phenomenon of 
bacteriophage is due to an inherited autolytic power on the part of 
bacteria, Hadley (1928) is of opinion that bacteriophage, as it occurs, 
is a jiefinite stage in the life cycle of all bacteria or thiat it if 
essential constituent accessory to the various stages. Otto and Muniet 
(1924) state that it is a ferment-like action of the colloidal partlcljfes - 
of bacterial cytoplasm. 


* fift or tnilli^icro^l /l,O90tti or 1^000^ iunh., 
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Phenomenon of bocterlophegy : lysle eng mntetlon of bacteria. 

llie phenomenon of bacterial lysis has been extensively studied in 
the case of cholera and plague. The stool of a patient recovering from 
cholera contains phage, and if a trace of such filtrated stool is 
introduced into a fairly turbid cnlture of cholera vibrios, this culture 
becomes perfectly clear after some time, all the vibrios being dissolved. 
Under the microscope this destruction of vibrios can be watched. 
It consists of swelling and spherulation of the organism, production of 
granules and finally disintegration of the bacteria. The clear liquid can 
again be inoculated into a fresh culture to obtain the same efiect and 
the process can be repeated indefinitely. This illustrates the important 
characters of lysis of bacteria by bacteriophage, i,e*, its filt^rability, 
transmissibility and that it can be subcultured in series with living 
and grpwing bacteria. 

The phenomenon of bacteriophage can be observed in young bouil- 
lon cultures of the cholera vibrio as well as in other media. In a solid 
medium and under suitable conditions there can be seen npon the 
surface growth of a certain number of more or less circular areas gene- 
rally called plaques, within which no growth has taken place. These 
are the colonies of bacteriophage. They vary in size from that of a 
pin head up to 4 to 5 mm. ; small-sized phages give rise to large plaques 
and larger-sized phages to small plaques. 

If the plates with their areas of plaques are further incubated, it 
is found that, after a certain time, small colonies develop in these 
areas. A similar phenomenon in- the form of return of turbidity Is 
observed in bouillon cultures rendered clear phage. The explanation 
is that after a certain time secondary colonies of bactetial cultures develop 
which consist ot strains of bacteria resistant to the action of phage. 


The adaptation of bacteriophage to produce intense lytic action on 
^bactfiri^ is important. It is more commonly adapted to one particnlar 
a^^ecies of organism though its affinity for more than one species 
, been observed. Therapeutically active phage should, therefore, 
be highly lytic towards the specific organism. This adaptation of 
phage towards the specific organism can be brought about by growing 
;; it with specific bacterial species till the lytic power is developed. 


If, hoivever, the phage is originally weak the lytic power can be aug- 
by repeated passage with a substrate organism. This lytic power 
not unlimited,, and the importance of the adaptation of 
. towards ^cteria can be realised from the fact that on 

\ a j^ieat the success or failure of the struggle that is 

gbl^ bitiejtetia and fibe -defensive mechanism of the host. / / 

is one of most powerful agents in bringing about! 
ichan^s in^r^ cuitmral and serological reactiona of 

mntatton^and dissqciation of' 

-in' and '^hctfphology,' 'oapsule 
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formation, proteolytic power, agglutinability, virulence, formation of 
filter-passing forms, etc. The main results of such changes are develop* 
ment of resistance to lysis, greater viability, and increased susceptibility 
to phagocytosis. According tc d’Herelle, these alterations are brought 
on by bacteriophage, and are evidence of a reaction on the part of 
bacteria towards a pathogenic organism, which in this case is bacterio- 
phage itself. 

The modification of bacteria in this way may be so complete that 
secondary cultures frona the original strain may be morphologically quite 
difierent. D’Herelle described extremely resistant and stable forms of 
cocci obtained by repeated transfers of young secondary cultures of 
dysentery, typhoid, paratyphoid, coH and cholera organisms. Hoder 
(1925) stated that there is definite possibility of transition of Bact. coli to 
paratyphoid-like forms. Doorenbos (1932) claimed the El Tor vibrio as a 
phage-modified form of cholera vibrio. 

The conversion of non-hsemol 3 rtic organisms to haemolytic forms, 
of agglutinating to non-agglutinating species by the action of bacterio- 
phage, has been described by many w^orkers. In the case of cholera, 
Pasricha and his co-workers (1931) state that there is some bacterio- 
phage as well as serological relationship between the true cholera vibrio 
and the cholera-like forms. Many of these latter forms are considered to 
be only mutation forms of the true choleia vibrio and play a great part 
in the incidence of cholera. Morrison (1931), on the other hand, concludes 
from his experiments that the alterations in the cholera vibrio are due 
probably to the occurrence of bacterial contamination. 

Specificity and types of bacteriophage. Burnett (1933) stated that 
bacteriophages are independent micro-organisms and differ widely in 
site and activity. d'Herelle considers that there is only one species of 
phage but that it is capable of a high degree of adaptation to pathogenic 
organisms. There may be races of phage with a specific affinity for a 
certain strain or a species of bacteria to the exclusion of all other 
strains of the same species, which procedure has been regarded as a 
valuable aid to the diagnosis of bacterial species. 

Several types of bacteriophage have been recognised especially 
with regard to choleraphage. This is dependent upon the fact that with 
the development of a resistant series of bacteria on culture, a bacterio- 
phage may be discovered which lyses these resistant strains. In this way, 
so far as cholera is concerned, several types of cholera phage have been 
recognised. In India, Asheshov called his types A, B and C; Pasricha 
and hia co-workers (1932) have added types D, E; and F to these already 
known bncs* 

Preparation of baeterlophai^e* The technique of bacteric^hagie study 
and the general principles of babteriophagy are $o Hghly apeohiij^^d 
that fhey involve special methods and what first appears to he a 
compUeated technique. In reality it is perhaps one;, the ; a 
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techniques in the whole subject of bacteriology. It must be remembered 
that we are dealing with an organism which is so small in size that 
it passes dense filters which hold back all microscopically visible forms 
of life. This extreme minuteness of the bacteriophage corpuscle is of 
very definite advantage because it makes it possible for the bacterio- 
phage to be separated from all visible forms of life by the simple pro- 
cess of filtration. Bacteriopliage also possesses an additional property 
w^hicli is of extreme value in its preparation and study. It can only 
grow and multiply at the expense of living susceptible bacteria. Its 
food is the living bacteria and so far it has not been possible to devise 
any method for its propagation except on living material and those of 
its host. 

Technique of filtration. This varies according to the nature of the 
fluid required to be filtered. It is generally done in the following way. 
Sterilised funnels with filter paper are filled with kieselguhr s^ispen- 
sion. This leaves a very thin coating of kieselguhr on the filter paper, 
which retains most of the bacteria, giving an almost crystal clear 
solution. This clear filtrate is now filtered through porcelain candles 
under vacuum of 15 inches. ^ ' 

Isolation of bacteriophage. In m-der to isolate bacteriophage from 
stools, about 5 c.cm. of the stool, if liquid, or a small portion if solid, is 
mixed in a small flask containing broth (papain broth or any other 
liquid medium). If it is thought that the bactcrio|)hage present is 
minimal, a few c.cm. of young peptone water culture of the organism, 
against which bacteriophage is sought, are added. The addition of 
fresh culture is made with the object of giving the bacteriophage present 
the ©tiportunity to develop and thus to be more readily found. 

Isolation of bacteriophage from water is done by following the 
same procedure. I^arge amounts of water may be necessary, and 
often preliminary filtration is required before the addition of 'enriching 
Ciirgattisras.* 

Rdle ol bacteriophage. The phettomenoA of death, recovery 
and itnttiunity from diseases has been explained on the basis of 
development or absence of bacteriophage. d’Serelle believes 
that such a phenomenon is not dependent upon immunity, as 
is generally understood, but on the occurrence of bacteriophage. 
Ijd^ th^ case of cholera, cases which do not develop bacterio* 
phage : die ; Cfeses with feeble bacteriophage, which disappears, 
also di^ ; ca!aes with strong bacteriophage at the outset recover 
proi 4 pttly; \m vnth weak bactmpphage, which ■ increases in 

and the ups and downs in 
' the _repre9enb-^,the , 'tehaviottr ; of 
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the bacteriophage. Bacteriophage by infecting bacteria, causes 
destruction and death of bacteria and is the direct agency of 
recovery of disease in man. By an indirect process it brings 
about a state of acquired immunity. Bacteriophage, by causing 
a solution of the bacteria, presents the bacteria in a condition 
to serve as ideal antigens. The lysates contain the lysed bodies 
of bacteria and induce in the body the mobilisation of the 
defensive forces. 

If, ho\vever, the bacteriophage is not powerful enough or 
conditions are not suitable for the total destruction of the in- 
vading bacteria, then one of the two things may occur: — 

(1) The bacteria may overcome the infection by bactetio? 
phage, and develop an immunity against that particular bac- 
teriophage and persist as avirulent saprophytes ; in this con- 
dition they are entirely non-pathogenic. The question now 
arises whether these bacteria under any circumstances again 
become virulent and pathogenic. There is no direct evidence 
to either admit of this possibility or to define the conditions 
necessary for sucl^ changes to occur. It appears to be highly 
probable, however, that such changes do occur in nature and 
it is only rational to conceive that such changes should be the 
rule rather than the exception. 

(2) The bacteria may not be able to completely rid them- 

selves of the infection by bacteriophage, and although they 
develop an immunity against that particular phage, they lead 
a life in harmony with bacteriophage. There is a s 3 rmbio 8 is 
between the causative organism and the bacteriophage asiA this 
results in attenuation of the virulence of the bacterium.; such 
bacteria cause chronic disease. Acute; diseases are due to 
young healthy disease-free- or bacteri<q)hage-free bacteria ; 
chitmic diseased conditions are caused by the diseased un- 
healthy phage4nfected bacteria, which, in ^ite of thdr dis- 
abiljity, yet retain sufficient invasive power to maint^ 'a; 
chronic diseased oimdition. , ? 

Such is the Une of reasoning which has been a^vattpe^, 
from ffie very nature and number of variable ladibn, 
ffie proof of stuffi oonffitiops actually oceurr^.iil. 
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^nvincing. Bad. typhosum in its active pure stage causes 
t 3 T>hoid fever provided certain conditions exist under wluch it 
can exert its full invasive power, but Bad. typhosum conta- 
minated with bacteriophage — ^the organism of the ‘carrier state’ 
— may only cause a' chronic infection sQch as cholecystitis. 
V. cholera, when pure and healthy, kills a high percentage of 
those infected, but when parasitised by bacterioi^age, the 
mortality rate is low or may cause very mild symptoms. Past, 
pestis kills rats when free, but when diseased it causes only a 
chronic form of plague. The theory of bacteriophage can even 
embrace a complete and consistent theory of acquired immunity, 
but these ideas should not be stretched too far in our present 
stage of knowledge. 

Bacteriophage In prophylaxis of disease. d’Herelle ^s 
shown a very definite relationship between, the occurrence of 
bacteriophage in nature and the incidence of certain intestinal 
diseases, particularly cholera and dysentery. At the beginning 
of the cholera season very few samples of waters collected 
from the river Hooghly and from the tanks in Calcutta show 
the presence of choleraphage. During the height of the cholera 
season the incidence of bacteriophage in nature increases till 
about 40 to 50 per cent, of the samples of water show 
the presence of powerful choleraphages. At the end of an 
epidemic, the whole bacteriological picture changes ; instead 
of the cholera vibrio possessing typical characters which 
may be likened to a well-organised army, there ate 
towards the end of an epidemic, a heterogenous group 
of Qr^anisn» varying in their power, some difficult to recognise 
..hs vibrios, which are like the ragged disorganised members 
a worn out army. All the factors that bring about 
tlllfm fitumge are not known, but it is known .that this enemy 
^otera vibrio, has been ip conflict, amongst otlier 
has an important part 

ifi; of the cholera vibrio. 'Kie course 

of a <epi^^ a struggle between vilnio and phage 

ttpjit and db^s an epidmniC fate &e 
.tmttlc,' thrt'’’ takes 
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This concept of pr<q)hylaxis and immunity is so radically 
opposed to our ideas of epidemiology that at first it is difficult 
to appreciate its impwtance. It must be realised now that 
there exist in nature two very distinct forces— one, certain bac- 
teria which are harmful to man and that the source of these 
harmful bacteria in the majority of instances is man himself ; the 
other, another living force, which because it is harmful to bac- 
teria is of distinct value to man. This second force is, as 
it were, provided by nature to maintain a state of equilibrium 
between man and his bacterial enemies. It is a police force 
provided by nature to guard mankind in times of stress. If 
conditions are favourable this force of bacteriophage multiplies 
so readily and becomes so powerful that it brings to an end 
the supremacy of the bacteria. 

These theories raise very important points both in the pro- 
phylaxis and treatment of epidemic diseases. From this point 
of view the question arises whether the propagation of bacterio- 
phage is advisable. To do this are we to allow the unhampered 
dissemination of natural bacteriophages which would necessitate 
the cessation of all public health activities, and to rely entire- 
ly on the results of the natural adjustment between the bac- 
teria and the bacteriophage ? These last factors may be so vari- 
able that it would not be justifiable to allow the cessation of the 
Stringent sanitary measures. The bacteriophage as it exists in 
nature has had centuries of free play, unhampered by any sani- 
tary measures, and we still have big epidemics of intestinal 
diseases. Secondly, the bacteriophages as they exist in nature 
may be supplemented by ^>ecially trained and highly virulent 
bacteriophages. In this way it may be possible to marshal 
together the natural enemies of bacteria, and harness nature 
fin* the benefit of mankind. This certainly must appeal to 
everyone as the most rational pdnt of view. Experintoits in 
the laboratory and trials with bacteriophage in the field, both 
as a prophylactic ahd therapeutic agent, have been under^k^ ^ 
by several workers, and although bacteriophage prqpl^^^ . 
and therapy have made great progress, tiie subject 
trial and no definite cotkdusiohs can be. drawhi frmh the 
•ruents reputed. sb 'fat;.'.'’ ; 
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One thing can be definitely stated and that is that the 
results of the trials so far are not against bacteriophage ; there 
is evidence highly suggestive that bacteriophage is of value. 
Though great hopes were raised at first of the therapeutic value 
of bacteriophage, the results so far have not fulfilled these 
hopes. Great things are still expected from bacterophage which 
on purely theoretical grounds possesses all the attributes of an 
ideal internal antiseptic. It has no action whatsoever on any 
living tissue, kills the invading organism rapidly and increases in 
amount as it does so. The conditions within the body may 
and do modify tiie effectiveness of its attack, but it is hard to 
believe that an active phage can be entirely without effect on 
the course of an infection by a sensitive organism. 

Therapeutic uses. As early as 1921 bacillary dysentery was 
treated with administration of bacteriophage, and since that time 
various results were obtained with this formi of therapy. 

According to d'Herelle, in the bacteriophage there is a 
natural therapeutic agent which is of value in the cure of 
disease as well as in prophylaxis. It has already been pointed 
out that an active specific phage possesses all the attributes of 
an antiseptic, and it kills the specific organism against which 
it is employed and increases in amount during this process. 
From this pdnt of viewi it was considered a valuable therapeuti(i 
« agent in bacillary dysentery, cholera and various other bac> 
terial diseases. Unfortunately the success with bacteri<^hage 
treatment is not uniform and its usdulness has been disputed 
' % many workers. It is said that the action of bacteru^hage 
is brought about by purely chemical means and that the effects 
produced are nothing but a reaction due to the introduction of 
■ a fbt!eign protein. Topley, Wilson and Lewis (1925) used bao 
ih strictly controlled experiments with mouse 
I !:;^lii|i^;:ititfect(^. Their observations were that the presence 
^3 not prevent the .^ead of infection, 
Kvfaen it has once started, or ap^eciably 
; further found that fb^ is no 

; ' itnniediate 'immup% ;eit^ firptu 

, '9r jinges^ ’ \ f ^ ■ . 
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The majority of those who are however willing to accept 
d*Herelle*s hypothesis are of opinion that bacteriophage is a 
living ultramicroscopic virus which is capable of being a para- 
site on bacteria and which is said to dissolve and destroy them 
through the agency of a ferment it secretes. In addition to its 
direct action on bacteria, bacteriophage may also exert an in- 
direct action by increasing the phagocytic power of the leuco- 
cytes, the explanation being that the lysins secreted by bac- 
teriophage are really of the nature of opsonins. The cul- 
tures of bacteria lysed by bacteriophage have been considered 
to act as highly effective vaccines because of their capacity to 
produce antibodies possessing a far more protective power than 
the antibodies obtained from ordinary bacterial vaccine. The 
bacterial vSplit products obtained under the action of bacterio- 
phage are in a physical or chemical state highly suitable to in- 
duce a strong and durable immunity so that this immunity 
adds indirectly to the value of bacteriophage as a therapeutic 
agent. 

According to d’Herelle many' of the unsuccessful results 
of bacteriophage therapy are due to the inadequate technique 
in the preparation of phage. Only the virulent type of bac- 
teriophage is effective and hence it is either therapeutically 
effective or without effect. 

The r61e of bateriophage as a therapeutic agent is as yet 
complex. Satisfactory results can only be obtained by follow- 
ing certain procedures. It is to be understood that there is an 
essential difference in principle between the treatment of acute 
and chronic infectious diseases with bacteriophage. In cases 
of acute disease a powerful bacteriophage must be brought into 
contact with the pathogenic bacteria before they have had 
opportunity to produce sufficient lesions to cause death. 
Chronic cases possess a different asx)ect altogether from the 
point of view of bacteriophage treatment. In this condition a 
state' of partial symbiosis exists between the infecting bacteria 
and the phajge and in order to bring about a full therapeutic^ 
effect a race of bacteriophage has to be employed which is 
virulent for the.bacteria, , / , ^ ' 

'52 ^ ‘ ^ 1 ’"' 
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The mode of administration and dosage of bacteriophage 
recjuires some consideration* Bacteriophage, to be of any value, 
should be administered as early in the course of the disease as 
possible. Bacteriophage must come into direct contact with the 
invading organism and hence in intestinal disorders it should 
be given by the mouth. In cases of infection of the urogenital 
tract bacteriophage has to be introduced directly into the 
bladder, localised infections of subcutaneous or deep tissues 
require the direct application of bacteriophage in the infected 
focus. With regard to dosage and frequency of treatment it 
may be stated that the amount of bacteriophage to be given 
depends upon the virulence of the bacteriophage employed. 
Hiis is due to the fact that bacteriophage in the presence 
of susceptible organisms perpetuates itself a.nd the amount 
administered does not determine the amount that will ultimately 
develop. In case of acute infections a few administrations may 
be suflScient while in chronic types of infection bacteriophage 
therapy may have to be continued over a long period. 

Bacillary dysentery* The treatment of bacillary dysentery with 
bacteriophage is now widely rec<^nised. Fletcher tried bacteriophage 
in 22 cases of Flexner infection, but the treatment was a failure, while 
in the Shiga type of infection the bacilli disappeared from the stool on 
the second day of the disease. Morison, however, obtained encouraging 
results in an epidemic of dysentery; 70 cases were treated with 2 c.cm. 

. of bacteriophage three times daily and of these three died and the rest 
were all cured. The author has treated a large number oi cases of both 
abute and chronic dysentery with bacteriophage with indefinite results. 
In a few cases the effect produced appeared to be marvellous, but in 
* the majority of cases no improvement could be detected. The results 
of trials by various observers, however, appear to , indicate that bacterio- 
phage therapy in bacillary dysentery is worthy of further trial. 

dliolerfi* Bacteriophage therapy in cholera has been advocated. 
In tto c«:mecti6h it is worthy of note that the therapeutic phage em- 
pto^d in the treatment of cholera must be virulent. The existence of 
a bacteriophage should therefore draw spedal atten^ 

tiofiV , Alofig innnt be considered the vibrios; some may yield 

to hlghC^; yM while others may lead to actaal diminution 

; in the virul^^ of ^ In Order to obviahs this difficulty 

''4slsesl^v thera|>eutlc phage virulent 
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The results published by^ d*Herelle and others (1930) who investigated 
the problem of bacteriophage treatment on behalf of the Government 
of India, appear to be striking enough. In a total of 198 cases, 74 
received bacteriophage treatment, of whom only 6 died; while in a 
series of 124 cases not receiving the phage treatment the mortality rate 
was 78 per cent. Morison and Vardon (1929) used a combined dysentery- 
cholera bacteriophage in tw’o epidemics of cholera in Assam. A mortality 
of 75.8 per cent, resulted in cases having no bacteriophage, while the 
death rate was 29.0 per cent, in cases receiving bacteriophage treatment. 
They mostly employed 2 c.cm. of phage four times daily by the mouth 
and serious cases received 2 c.cm. along with hypertonic saline. Souch- 
ard (1930) on the other hand failed to obtain any benefit and in his 
series a mortality of 24 out of 27 resulted. 

The therapeutic efficacy of bacteriophage in epidemic cholera as, 
investigated by Morison (1932) is worthy of note. Two areas were 
selected, keeping one as control. In the test area receiving bacterio- 
phage, the district remained free from cholera for five successive epi- 
demic seasons, while in the control area there was one outbreak each 
season. The account given by Asheshov, Khan and I^ahiri (1931) gives a 
very promising picture of the bacteriophage treatment of cholera, coupled 
with simultaneous administration of hypertonic saline. Their method 
of treatment lies in giving bacteriophage in one drachm doses every 
30 minutes, the bacteriophage being given undiluted and sipped directly 
from the bottle. Two bottles of bacteriophage, each containing 50 c.cm., 
should be finished in 16 hours, during the following 24 to 48 hours 
another bottle may be taken. They also employed bacteriophage by 
the intravenous route, in doses of 5 c.cm. considerably diluted, in order 
to prevent the occurrence of anaphylactic shock. 

Although there is some evidence to show that bacteriopl".age may be 
of definite therapeutic value, further systematic work is necessary 
before any definite opinion can be given regarding its efficacy in the 
treatment of cholera in epidemic form. 

Enteric fever. Contrary to the favourable results obtained with 
bacteriophage therapy in the infections of the intestinal canal such as 
dysentery and cholera, its efficacy in enteric fever is doubtful. Some 
clinicians have reported excellent results. Strains of phage virulent to 
the organism in vitro under laboratory conditions have been obtained, 
but these may be entirely ineffective in actual treatment of the disease, 
There are, however, occasional favourable reports with bacteriophage 
treatment. The usual dosage in such cases is 2 c.cm. of the phage 
times daily for four to five days. Intravenous injections of the! phage * 
have been resorted to, to lower the temperature and hasten r^ovety^ 
In view of these results and of the diverse reports tfiat: hesn 

pubKslied reg^ing bacttHoptage tiberapy ia 
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fevers, the question of application of bacteriophage in the treatment 
still remains unsettled. 

Plague, The treatment of plague by bacteriophage has not as yet been 
carried out on a large scale and its value is therefore still undetermined, 
d'Herelle reported successful treatment of four cases of bubonic plague 
and stated that this method of treatment offers much promise. Couvy 
and his co-workers (1930 and 1932) reported favourable results of 
treatment in severe eases of human plague with a polyvalent phage. 
They affirmed the perfect safety of treatment of plague with bacterio- 
phage even by intravenous injection. Two hours after injection of the 
phage, Past, pestis are found to bt in a state of lysis. Pons (1932) reports 
very interesting results with bacteriophage therapy. He states that 
bacteriophage when given subcutaneously is rapidly generalised and 
produces lysis of the plague bacilli in 24 hours. As long as the lytic 
principles are present, blood or the aspirated material from the bubo 
remains sterile. Other workers have failed to> substantiate these claims. 
Compton (1928) tried bacteriophage in experimental plague of animals- 
but obtained indifferent result.*?. Pirie (1929) statsed that there is little 
evidence in support of either therapeutic or prophylactic value of 
bacteriophage in plague. Naidu and Avari (1932) had little success with 
a strain of powerful bacteriophage in human or in animal plague. 
According to d’Herelle, however, the bacteriophage therapy may con- 
stitute the specific treatment for plague; 1 to 2 c.cm. of virulent 
bacteriophage culture should be injected as soon as possible. The 
differences in results, according to him, may be attributed to the fact 
that in many cases the bacteriophages employed were several - weeks old, 
and were not, therefore, sufficiently potent to deal with specific types of 
Past, pestis which may l>e extraordinarily virulent. As it is not possible to 
identify the organismal type before use of a phage in plague, all workers 
now emphasize the necessity of using a polyvalent potent phage. Very 
encouraging results, with comparatively little reaction, have been obtained 
in plague with a polyvalent bacteriophage. In bubonic plague the 
' b^teriophage is administered subcutaneously and into the bubo in 
doses of 2 to 3 c.cm. on the first day and again on the second day; on 
,the third day it is given subcutaneously. In septicaemic plague 3 c.cm. 
of phage have been given in the course of 24 hours, repeated if necessary 
thffee days. Recent experiments (unpublished) on mice carried 
out in jtbe ^fEMne*s Institute have shown that bacteriophage has no 
pfotective or Ontario effect in infection w’ith Past, pestis, 

Pyngeala Certain favourable results are also reported in 

Ibaiiisedi due to siaphylococri and streptococci. Fur- 

uncu}osi>,/qarbnhc|e^, abacesse^, osteomyelitis and miscellimeotts infec- 
tions hiave;^ treated thie method. The usual procedure of uppli* 
of ^acteripphege jrn it by aubcntaaeous 

tw have ^comJiSned such injeotions- 
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with the local application of bacteriophage in the form of moist 
dressings. Usually two injections, each of which may vary from 0.5 c.cm. 
to 3 c.cm., have been given with ati interval of from 24 to 48 hours. 
In the case of Bad. coli infection of the bladder, this method is said to 
have given very encouraging results. Larkum (1926) demonstrated the 
existence of bacteriophage in most acute urinary infections and he later 
tried this method of treatment in suppurative conditions and found it 
satisfactory. 

Certain general principles must be borne in mind for the clinical 
use of bacteriophage in these conditions. It must come into direct 
contact with the infected tissues and external application, direct injec- 
tion and circum-injection are employed according to the type of lesions 
to be dealt with. Care should be taken during injection of bacteriophage 
inside a closed cavity, so that the tension is not thereby increased. It 
is, therefore, always safer to aspirate such pus as may be present in it; 
before injecting the phage. 

Though bacteriophage treatment by localised injections has given 
a certain measure of success, it is not at present possible to evaluate its 
importance in clinical practice. In these conditions there is direct 
contact between the invading organism and the therapeutic agent in 
the shape of bateriophage, and it is not possible to say how far the 
results are due to bacteriophage therapy or other bacterial products 
that are present. 
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CHAPTER III 

BOWEL DISEASES 


The varying conditions of oxygen tension and reactions, 
physical and chemical, in different levels of the alimentary 
canal favour the growth of different types of organisms 
at these various levels of the intestines. The mouth offers an 
aerobic area, although the various crevices between the 
teeth, in the folds of the mucous membranes and the 
crypts of the tonsils, anaerobic organisms flourish. In the 
stomach, if the acidity of the gastric juice is normal, most 
bacteria are killed unless otherwise protected. In the duodenum 
oxygen tension is low and from here onward to the colon, more 
or less anaerobic conditions prevail. In the colon and rectum 
conditions are favourable for the growth of aerobic organisms. 
Certain conditions influence the normal bacterial flora of the 
intestine, e,g,, the degree of digestion of the food, the propor- 
tion of unaltered carbohydrates and protein at different levels of 
the gut, etc. The products of bacterial growth at one level of 
the colon will also influence the growth of other types of 
organisms in the same level and further down. Although a new 
invader may sometime succeed in establishing a foot-hold at 
some level in the gut, it has to encounter other bacteria at lower 
levels, and unless conditions are particularly favourable, it will 
be readily overpowered by the more adapted intestinal bacteria. 
In the colon and rectum many of the bacteria die out as a result 
of the gradual loss of vrater. The presence of bacteriophage 
also helps to maintain an equilibrium between man* and his 
intestinal bacteria. 

At birth there are no bacteria in the intestine, the meconium 
is sterile unless infection has taken place as a result of some 
general infection in the mother. Shortly after birth bacteria 
make their appearance. TOiey are chance contamination^/ 
kissing, feeding bottles^ milk, etc.^ and are of ; 
(staphylococcus* streptococcus, c^if otganhw, 3^ 
la, a, feW'.days birth:-’ the •characterfe^ 
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established which is modified under different conditions, such as 
administration of cathartics, changes in diet, intestinal infec- 
tions. The principal types of intestinal flora are, B. bifidus, 
Lactobacillus acidophilus. Streptococcus foecalis, certain spore- 
bearing aerobes and anaerobes, coliform and other allied orga- 
nisms. The intestinal flora varies with the conditions of life. 
In breast-fed infants the duodenum contains streptococcus, 
while in the rest of the gut coliform organisms and B. bifidus 
are common. In the artificially-fed infants Gram-negative 
organisms are numerous and putrefactive bacteria are relatively 
more common. The duodenum of a normal person is relatively 
sterile except during digestion. In the upper part of the small 
intestine cocci predominate and the lower part contains an 
abundance of coliform organisms and spore-bearing proteolytic 
serobes. The large intestine contains certain proteolytic 
anaerobes and aerobes, yeasts, moulds and spiiilli. 

The intestinal flora is, however, subject to wide variations. 
In infections with cholera and dysentery the specific infecting 
organisms may dominate the intestinal flora. Changes in diet, 
such as increase of carbohydrates may lead to a preponderance 
of intestinal flora of Laciohacillus acidophilus type. Meat 
protein leads to an increase of the putrefactive bacteria ; milk 
and vegetable proteins produce much less putrefaction. Purga- 
tives and the so-called intestinal antiseptic group, have no appre- 
ciable effect on the intestinal flora. Though direct entrance of 
the bacteria to the gastro-intestinal canal is no doubt the most 
important route by which infection occurs, it has been argued 
that infection may occur also through other channels. If 
Mcteria are injected parenterally they can be found in the bile, 
and if the bile duct is tied, certain bacteria are eli- 
mip^ted through the intestinal mucosa. 

!: E^ter and his co-workers (1908) in their study of the mode 
of infecption the intestinal canal with typhoid bacilli put 
fomard vjte:W that the bacilli enter the circulation possibly 
They multiply in the blood, pass through 
rthe: liver and to ^ gall bladder where they set up 

, They 

'.injected ■ intr^yewsly 
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into animals the organisms were found mainly in the gall bladder 
where they persisted for weeks. Bact. typhosum could be 
isolated from the blood in the later parts of the incubation period 
before any manifestations of disease appeared and before they 
could be isolated from the intestine. On autopsy, the bacilli 
were always present in the gall bladder and the upi)er parts of 
the intestine, but were frequently absent in the lower part of the 
intestine. 

Recently, Teal (1934) has investigated the problem of 

bacterial infection of the intestinal canal. He administered the 

* 

bacteria to animals by different channels and noted the results. 
It was found that bacteria can find their way to the tisssues 
through the bucco-pharyngeal mucous membrane without any 
breach occurring on the surface. They multiply in the neigh- 
bouring lymphatic glands, enter the blood stream and from 
there reach the intestinal mucosa and are excreted along its 
entire length. Most of the organisms when given by the mouth 
are destroyed by the gastric juice because the intestinal bacilli 
are incapable of long survival in an acid medium. WTien the pH 
is considerably lower than 3 or 4, death of bacteria occurs 
rapidly. A smaTil number may however pass alive through the 
pylorus and reach the intestine. When the organisms are in- 
jected directly into the intestine at places where tjhe acidity is 
neutralised, the bacteria may survive for a considerable time, 
but the normal healthy mucosa as a rule does not allow their 
passage readily and those that pass through are rapidly des- 
troyed in the lymphatic glands. Loudon and Sanarelli showed 
that germicidal activity in these cases is not due to t]ie acidity 
of the gastric juice but to other factOTS, e.g., the sterilizing effect 
of the succus entericus; the presence of normal non-pathogenic 
organisms in the gut, however, plays an impcn'tant part in in- 
hibiting the growth of pathogenic bacteria. 

Another important consideration in this connection is the. 
impermeability of the healthy mucosa to intestinal organhw. , 
This property probably comes into ifiay in nearly' all ca^^' 1^, 
however, the, mucoUis.me^teane is injured, tlm pai^ta^ 
organisms through if; is fhft^itated. Besre;^^' iwas - a^ 
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demonstrate the passage of bacteria through the mucous 
membrane of the intestine after damaging it with large quantities 
of ox bile. It thus appears that sufficient protection exists in 
nature for the prevention of intestinal infections. In cases of 
typhoid fever infection is caused by the bacteria escaping the 
action of hydrochloric acid in the stomach. This occurs when 
they are hurried through the stomach in a large quantity of 
water^ or in the presence of some organic envelbpe, or by hypo- 
chlorhydria, temporary or permanent. In the intestine some 
alteration in the permeability or resistance of the mucosa brought 
bn by such factors as injudicious diet, contaminated food and 
conditions reflexly altering the circulation of the mucosa, 
also favour the development of an infection. In addition, it has 
been suggested that in some cases infection takes place - by 
passage of the bacilli through the bucc^-pharyngeal mucosa 
followed by invasion of the blood stream. In bacillary dysen- 
tery, infection occurs {Brough the oral route. The toxins of 
Bad. shigcB are not destroyed in the gastro-intestinal tract. 
The exotoxin is absorbed into the blood stream and can 
cause typical damage to the capillary endothelium, the central 
nervous system and the endocrine glands ; the endotoxin which 
causes intestinal lesions is eliminated by the large intestine. 
The living bacilli can produce toxins sufficient to cause damage 
to the mucous membrane, and allow multiplication of the 
organisms. In the case of cholera, ingestion of the bacilli is 
.^necessary for the production of the disease. Although this is 
true, there seem to be certain conditions which modify an infec- 
tion. The state of health of an individual and the degree of 
acidity of the stomach contents determine, to a great exiteiit, 

; the susceptibility or otherwise to an infection. 

management. The rationale of the treatment of 


infection of the intestine, properly considered, is the 
patient, rather than of the disease. Every 
' to increase the patient ^s resistance. 

particularly avoided. Anything which 
intestinal contrir 
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lack of efficient mastication and deficiency in the intake of fluid 
are important contributory factors. Undoubtedly the nature of 
the dietary is of utmost importance. So far as the food factor 
is concerned, an’ adequate supply of fresh foodstuffs including 
an ample supply of vegetables and fruits is essential. The 
nature of the diet is dependent upon the specific illness, but in 
general, it may be said that rough fibrous meat and fish and the 
coarser and harsher vegetables and fruits should be forbidden. 
The softer forms of meat and fish and the simpler fruits and 
vegetables are permissible. Sugars and sugar-producing food^ 
by reason of their fermentable qualities should be reduced. The 
main ariticles of consumption should be restricted to milk (citrat- 
ed if necessary) , raw or lightly boiled eggs, butter and cheese 
in moderate quantity which provide both protein and fat. The 
important point in the management of a case should be to soothe 
and not to stimulate the intestine, and such an effect can only 
be attained by presenting the intestine with a small and 
innocuous mass of food uhich it can easily digest. 

In cases where the intestine is sluggish some laxative may 
be prescribed to empty the bowel. The choice of laxatives 
in cases of stasis is not always easy, because most of these drugs 
have no effect. Liquid paraflin is suitable in some cases ; it 
should not, however, be used indiscriminately or persisted with 
too long, because besides being useful as a lubricant it can do 
harm by retarding absorption. Some general metabolic stimu- 
lants do good in asthenic cases ; thyroid extract may be 
prescribed as a general stimulant. Autogenous vaccine prepared 
from any pathogenic organisms isolated from the faeces may be 
employed in conjunction with other remedies. 

Intestinal antiseptics in bacterial infection. It i$ now 
generally admitted that intestinal antiseptics are of no value 
and there is no drug known which, when administered by the 
mouth, will reduce the number of living bacteria in the stools. 
Nevertheless, it is possible that some drugs may check 
diminish the growth of bacteria in the upper part of the iutestilje i 
and thereby lessen the absorption of toxic products* 
idea disinfection of the ’ali^emtary canaLh 
niuny diseases ^ 
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• Normally the lower one-third of the small intestine and the 
upper part of the large intestine contain the largest number of 
bacteria, and the number of living bacteria steadily diminishes 
further down in the colon. Many experiments have been 
conducted to determine the bactericidal effect of various drugs 
on the intestinal flora, Rogers (1913) tested the efficacy of 
certain inorganic and organic compounds of silver, copper and 
mercury and some other antiseptics on Shiga’s bacillus and 
concluded that silver compounds such as albergin, gave the best 
results, mercury and copper compounds being non-effective. 
Of the other antiseptics, cyllin and izal are effective both in 
broth and in distilled water and are worthy of further trial. 
Phenol and the higher coal-tar products have also an antiseptic 
property, but most of them lose their activity in the presence 
of faeces and thus fail to exert any influence on the intestinal 
bacteria. This can be readily understood if we consider the 
large number of bacteria present in the colon and the large mass 
of material in the intestine which tend to weaken the antiseptic 
property of the drugs. Besides many of the so-called intestinal 
antiseptics produce toxic symptoms in doses necessary to produce 
any bactericidal effect. 

There is another important point to be considered in this 
connection. The normal defensive power of the healthy mucosa 
is always brought into action to deal with the bacteria present 
the gut. These drugs therefore may on the contrary do 
harm by injuring the intestinal mucosa. This has been 
•demonstrated by Schutz (1901) who found that after large doses 
, of calomel the cholera vibrio persists in the intestinal canal of 
dogs for a longer period than when no drug is given. 

, : Ajtthough complete intestinal asepsis is not practicable, a 
;t4atfye asepsis is not inconceivable though it has not been 
satisfactorily. The use of antiseptics, at Best, 
ra methods, such as suitable modifica- 

tidm' of T^iet evacuation of the bowel. Whenever any 
drug, is u$ed^;t^^ antiseptics should be preferred which are 
^patfo^jly soluble, to they will not be absorbed 

antiseptic it ■■must 'exert 
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the maximum effect on the colon where the action is desired 
without its action being hampered in the presence of organic 
matter. It must at the same time be non-irritant to the gastric 
and intestinal mucosa and should not be absorbed to an extent 
sufficient to produce toxic symptoms. The following are some 
of the drugs commonly used : — 

Potassium permanganate. It is an oxidising agent and disinfectant 
but its action is weakened by the presence of organic matter. As a 
disinfectant to the intestinal canal it was used by Rogers in cholera. 
In order to destroy the toxins in cholera the doses recommended are 
as much as 50 gr. a day. This is given in the form of pills made up 
with vaseline in doses of 2 gr. every fifteen minutes for two hours, 
then every half-hour till the stools are coloured green. Ivarge doses of * 
the drug produce toxic symptoms and hence it should always be used 
with caution. 

Kaolin. This compound is the native white aluminium silicate- 
purified by elutriation from sandy matter ; another variety of it is known 
as Fuller’s earth. Kaolin and Fuller’s earth are adsorbents and as 
such have the power of absorbing various soluble substances and 
suspended matters. The drug has been largely used in diarrhoea, 
dysentery and cholera. It is not a direct disinfectant of the alimentary 
canal but is believed to adsorb bacterial toxins and affords st mechanical 
protection for the inflamed mucous membrane. 

Salicylic compounds. Of these salol (phenyl salicylate) is largely 
used as an intestinal antiseptic. It is non-irritant to the stomach and 
is broken up liberating phenol and salicylic acid. The phenol com- 
ponent is thought to be valuable from the point of view of its effect 
on the disinfection of tlie gut, but the decomposition is so slow 
and the absorption of phenol is so rapid that, its usefulness is very* 
limited. When given by the mouth nearly 10 per cent, or more 
is excreted unchanged in the faeces; when administered in a capsfile it 
may be found in the faeces as crystals, formed by partial fusion and 
recrystallisation of the drug. It is therefore advisable to give it in 
the form of an emulsion or with some indifferent powder. The dose is 
5 to 20 gr. by the mouth. It has been largely prescribed in typhoid 
fever, but it is doubtful whether it has any effect on the disease. 

Phenol and its derivatives. The substances of this group are highly 
bactericidal. The higher coal tar products have great germicidal 
pow^ and they have a much feebler toxic action when given by thfr 
mouth as compared with phenol. Some of these compounds sncitjiaa. 
tetrachlor-phenol, o-cresol, tetra-^brom^^-cresol have very high phmK>l 
coefficients, bpt they lose their disinfectant property in the pres^ce of 
organic matter and henc^ aa(e hot used therapeutiifally,' 
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A few benzol derivatives have been used internally. Naphthalene 
and the less-irritating related compounds are among the most effective. 
Alpha-naphthol is highly toxic and is not employed; beta-naphthol acts 
similarly to phenol but is more germicidal. It is given in doses of 3 
to 10 gr. and as much as 10 to 15 gr. may be given in a single 
dose, but it is liable to set up gastric disturbances and upset digestion. 
Other preparations such as benzo-naphthol and naphthol-bismuth have 
also been used. 

Miscellaneous drugs. Insoluble salts and slightly soluble salts of 
the heavy metals are also available as indirect intestinal antiseptics. 
Large doses of bismuth are used in diarrhoea and intestinal disorders. 
The action of bismuth is partly medianical by virtue of its power of 
forming a protective covering on the inflamed mucous membrane and 
many insoluble Salts will do it. A small amount may however be dis- 
solved and exert an astringent and mild antiseptic action. Bismuth 
carbonate and subnitrate are generally used and may be prescribed 
either in the form of a powder or suspended with mucilage. 

Insoluble salts of mercury especially those which have a cathartic 
action have also some antiseptic property. Oalomel is a cholagogue 
purgative and is therefore useful in conditions of intestinal putre- 
faction, e.g., in dysentery, early cases of typhoid. Asiatic cholera has 
been treated in the early stage with divided doses of calomel. Bile is 
another substance which has been used as an antiseptic. It is not a 
direct disinfectant of the gut contents but an indirect one by aiding 
digestion, and helping absorption of foodstuff. In cases of biliary 
obstruction with offensive stools, bile is said to be useful. Ox-bile is 
a dark greenish brown substance somewhat bitter in taste. It is 
prescribed in doses of 5 to 15 gr. ; the antiseptic value is however 
doubtful. 

Charcoal has been used as an intestinal antiseptic. It has the power 
of adsorbing gases and this has led to its use for flatulence and 
* indigestion. In acute bacterial dysentery, large doses are given, 30 to 
45 gin., three times daily, mixed with hot tea. Carbo animalis or bone 
blacl^ is preferred for this large dose, because the sharp particles of 
the vegetable charcoal act as an irritant. It has been experimentally 
$hown that both diphtheria toxin and antitoxin are absorbed by animal 
: ctarcoal; In gener^ the toxins of the Gram-positive bacteria are said to 
;^jbfe faore readily absorbed than those 6f Oram-negative ones. It may 

prescribed in those case associated with much 
in the intestinal canal. 
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and B. Bad. iyphosmn is the causative organism of typhoid 
fever and the other organisms of paratyphoid fevers ; the term 
enteric fever is commonly employed to include the continued 
fevers due to these organisms. 

The generic name enteric fever is also a convenient name as 
it is often imposable to distinguish these fevers clinically. 
Generally infections due to the paratyphoid group of organisms 
are milder and less fatal than typhoid fever ; but recent work 
has shown that some of the fevers due to the so-called para- 
typhoid group of organisms are of more serious import than 
the classical typhoid fever. During recent years considerable 
data has accumulated concerning the distribution of various 
types of enteric infection and without entering into the details 
of the distribution of the different types it may be said that 
these fevers have a world-wide destribution. The more the 
attention of workers is directed to the study of these fevers 
the more it is being realized that a number of organisms, more 
or less related to one another, are implicated in the causation 
of these fevers and that they have a much larger area of dis- 
tribution than was formerly believed. 

The enteric group of fevers occur throughout the year in 
the tropics and during the hot and moist periods of the year 
they tend to occur in epidemic form. Wherever sjanitation is 
deficient and there is neglect of the proper disposal of faeces, and 
wherever there is a lack of safeguarding of the water supply, 
there is a danger of an outbreak. The bacilli may reach the 
mouth J)y means of infected fingers or by the intake of infected 
food and water. Outbreaks have been traced to the eating of 
raw contaminated oysters, to food contaminated by flies and to 
the use of contaminated ice. 

In every case, however, the infection is from the urine or 
faeces of a typhoid case, or to carriers who play an important 
part in the spread of the disease as will be realised when it is 
remembered that some 2 to 5 per cent, of those who contract th,^ 
disease become more or less permanent carriers and oontinae: . 
to excrete the organisms for many yms. : 

T3rphoid fWer, dt|e.to Eoct. lyphosumi nmy be^ ^0; ii)iS a 
rqjresentatiye of tbe gtot^ of entaric fevers as a 
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paratyphoid infections are milder and will not be considered 
separately. The basis of therapy is the same in all the enteric 
fevers. 

Bad, typkosufn the causative organism of typhoid fever is 
a motile flagellated bacillus and produces an intracellular toxin. 
It gives a specific agglutination reaction which is of great value 
in the diagnosis of a case of typhoid fever. The bacillus does not with- 
vStand high temperature, being killed at a temperature of fiO^C. It is 
however resistant to cold and can live for about three months in ice, 
but in ordinary tap water it usually disappears within two to three 
days. The duration of life of the bacteria is of great practical import- 
ance, though it niust be remembered that it varies with the amount of 
movement of water, the chemical substances present and various other 
factors, such as the existence of vsaprophytic organismvS. The bacilli 
have been obtained from the soil. In faeces their duration of life is 
variable, being dependent on the chemical character of the stool and 
other bacilli present. In man the infection occurs through swallowing 
contaminated material. The bacteria pass the acid barrier in the 
stomach, multiply in the upper part of the small intestine in bile, pass 
through the lymph follicles with resulting hyperplasia, and in severe 
cases, ulceration, sloughing and necrosis may occur. The bacilli then 
gain entrance via the lacteal s to the posterior abdominal lymph glands 
any lymph glands of the mesentery which become enlarged. Later, they 
invade the blood stream with transitory or intermittent primary bacte- 
raemia^ and formation of foci in the spleen, liver and bone marrow where 
they grow. From these foci the bacteria invade the blood again, causing 
secondary bacteraemia and this occurs in the first week of the disease 
and later a secondary invasion of the intestines occurs. The bacilli are 
e^screted from the blood into the bile and in the urine in nearly all cases. 
The duration of the organisms in the blood varies, they can be occa- 
sionally cultivated after the first week of illness. In many other sites 
their ocxiurrence has been observed, c.g., in the rose spots,* in the 
abscesses in the skin, subcutaneous tissues and suppuration in various 
parts of the body. Their occurrence in the urine is important and it has 
l:^en observed that in about 25 per cent, of cases the bacilli may be 
found, in the urine but not until the third week arid in scane patients 
convalescence. The stage of recovety coincides with the period 
:;when tlie patient shows antibodies in the blood. Gradn^Uy the various 
: ipfricjioii, gall bladder, spleen and kidney clear up, but in some 

. crises if behind the carrier condition develc^s and the 

source of infection to others. 

budlll are closely related to Bad, typht^um, 
several v^etie^ of, 'lyhich iV and B are the comnibn types, 
th^gfe f^er/aru' mufch the' same 
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t)eing varied and irregular and the infection, as a rule, is milder with 
a low mortality. In paratyphoid fevers the intestines frequently show 
no change, although in some cases they may be acutely learned 
throughout their length. 

Carrier. The rble of the 'carrier* in the spread of infection is 
important. Some 2 to 5 per cent, of those who have recovered from an 
attack of enteric fever, continue to pass the specific organism in the 
excreta sometimes for years. In some individuals the bacilli may be 
found in the excreta without the patient having, at any period of his 
life, suffered from the disease. The carriers are a grave danger to the 
community. They contaminate the food ox water supply and spread 
infection. The main conclusion which emerges from the mass of evi- 
dence on record is that the ultimate source of infection would appear 
in all cases, to be the excreta of an infected human being and this 
source is seldom remote. These observations and similar ones in 
different parts of the world go to prove the importance of isolating 
typhoid convalescents until they are found to be no longer excreting 
typhoid bacilli in the stools. It is a difficult matter to treat these 
carriers. The intestinal antiseptics, such as hexamine, usually fail 
to cure them and similarly vaccine treatment is also uncertain. The 
removal of the gall bladder has been advocated but this is a serious 
procedure and very few will submit to such .a major surgicaHnterference. 

Laboratory diagnosis. The actual isolation and identification of 
the infecting organism is the best direct evidence of typhoid 
fever. All immunological methods, such as agglutination test, are , 
atrongly corroborative, but should be considered as subsidiary 
to the isolation of the organism by blood, stool and urine 
c^ulture. Within the first few days of fever (chances are teSb 
after the 5th or 6th day) culture of the blood generally gives 
positive results. The blood is cultured in ox bile at 87®C. (5 c.cmw 
blood to 25 c.cm. bile) sub-cultured on solid media and the organism 


identified by biochemical and agglutination tests ; culture can also be 
done in 10 per cent, glucose broth (10 gm. to 100 c.cm. broth). The 
atool may giye positive results within 3 or 4 days of the onset of the 
disuse but more frequently after the second week. A fresh stool should be 
examined or it may be preserved in Teague and Churmna*s solutions ; 
malachiu gre^, c^a green, etc., if added to the stool inhibit tbo 


growth of other colHorm organisms. The stool is emulsified in peptoue 
water and then pia^ on MacConkey’s medium. Isolation of the organ* 
isms from urine is possible during the second and third week and la 
done in l^e same Way as ior stopis. The agglutination reactions (bett^ 
known as Widal> test) may be performed by the macroscopic 
mii(!FOsc0pic method^ but the fortndr is inferable. The 
..reaction is. to; ifiix'inoreksing' dilutions, of the 

dnting the hikin’, tIiMr' 
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day and then gradually fall. It is necessary to determine the ‘O’ as well 
as^the ‘H’ agglutinins. Some typhoid patiente develop somatic but 
not flagellar agglutinins and this may be missed if both are noUooked 
for. ‘O’ agglutinins may appear early but negative results in the fast 
week ate of little importance. It may be noted in this connexion that 
inoculated cases show much higher titrc for II ^ O whereas in 
nn-inocnlated cases positive results with ‘O' at 1 m » to 1 m 50 are 
more common than with H. To do a complete test ai^duig to the 
present state of our knowledge nine suspensions should be used and 

these are : 

n) FormoBsed broth suspensiwi of Bact. typhoswn. 

' ' Baet. paratyphosum A 

” ” . type phase of Bact. pairatjh 

’• ” phosum B 

... „ „ Bact. paratyphosum C 

w :: .. •• " 

The above are 11 suspensions 

(0) AloAoUsed suspension of Bact. typhosui^. 

„ „ Bact. paratypliosum A 

g ” „ „ Bact. paratyphosum B 

Jg) II „ „ Bact. paratyphosum C 

These are O suspensions 

The ideal test for the enteric group of fevers 
but for routine purposes, the first three, <* better still, the ^ 

«ed, repeating'^the test with the others later, if necemry. Only mwth 
cultnres must be used for preparing the emulsions. The “ 

positive Widal reaction after the first week of lUnew and 
about the twenty-first day, is diagnostic. Interpretation of 
as.'fi>lloWS. In the nn-inocculated cases ci typhoid ivvtr a 
V tion up to a titre of 1 in 160 is Wghly suggestive, and 1 m W » “^ost 

a certain indication ; positive reaction may ^med up » ^e of 

1 in 50,000. In case of infection with paratyptwsum B *^«™‘** 

: ajmilati but ag^tination may occur up to a titre of 1 • 

pa^yphosum A, positive reaction in 1 in 20 is signi^ 

“***“ dilutions. In the 

test* should be done ; a four-fold rise in titre m the early 
S'feSt of W* value but a ten-fold rUe is strongly sugg^ive.^ A 
in ft« 'O’ of 1 in 100 or higher is trf imj^rtant 
in ‘H’ titre of 1 in 1000 to 1 in a00(| is also 


'tesiction; Is' ptes^t „froni- the ' fourth, to ,,tl» 
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reaction is present in mieasles but not usually in German measles. It is 
very constantly present in tuberculosis which is advancing very rapidly. 
The test is dcme in the following way. Equal parts of the diazo-reagent 
and urine are placed in a test tube and covered with a little ammonia. If 
the liquid becomes deep red in colour at the junction of the two fluids 
and upon shaking a pink colour be imparted to the foam, it is positive. 
Any trace of yellow or orange colour denotes a negative reaction. 

Pn^hylaxic. The prophylactic measures in enteric fevers 
consist in the prevention of dissemination of excreta from 
patients, convalescent or healthy carriers, so that they do not 
CKMivey infection into the system of sewage disposal. Secondly, 
the disposal of infected sewage should be such as not to 
readi and contaminate the water supply or be accessible to 
flies. Where the disease is endemic, or during the period of 
an epidemic, special precautions should be taken to avoid all 
predisposing factors. Drinking water should always be boiled 
and special attention is necessary to ensure the purity of milk, 
butter or other food-stuff that might directly or indirectly be 
exposed to infection. Typhoid patients should be isolated as 
early as possible. The excreta must be disinfected, as well as all 
objects used by the patient, viz., linen, utensils, thermometer, 
etc. The advent of prophylactic inoculation has greatly reduced 
the incidence of both tyiflioid and paratyphoid infections. 
Statistical evidence of the use of vaccine in epidemic and 
endemic areas shows that it considerably reduces the suscepti- 
bility of the individual to the disease and the case mortality 
shows a marked decrease after the use of this prc^ylactic in- 
oculation. The vaccine which is generally known as T.A.B. 
vaccine,, contains 1,000 million of t 3 rphoid bacilli, 500 millitms 
each of paratyphoid A and B in each c.cm. Two doses of 0J5 
and 1.0 c.cm. are given at an interval of about ten days. For 
details see vaccine therapy. 

General managementt Rest in bed, strictly regulated diet 
and good nutsing are the principal pdnts to be aimed at. The 
patient s^Kmld be kept in a well ventilated romn and conflned. 
to bed ftwn die beginning of his illness. Intelligent and cai»» 
ful nursing is, es^tial and all the speciflc instructimis should,, 
be clMrly written in tl^^ of a drnrt and the ceh^tiNni 
recorded it Varies ln»h day, to day, the care ol,^ihe atottfh 
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is a matter of great importance. A combination of borax with 
glycerine is an efficient means of securing cleanliness of the 
mouth and gums ; a solution sodium bicarbonate may be 
alternated with it to dissolve sticky mucus. 

The idea underl}ring the treatment is to help elimination 
of the toxins from the body by the principal channels of excre* 
tion such as fSeces, urine and s%veat. With this end in view 
the treatment ^ould be directed along the following lines: 

Hydrotherapy. The use of water is of great importance. 
It may be utilised for sponging, tepid or cold, and a 
bath. Whenever the temperature rises above 1021.5‘’P., the 
patient should be ^nged with water at a temperature of about 
TO^F. About 15 to 20 minutes are necessary to sponge a 
patient efficiently. If a bath is required it’ should be given* in a 
tub big enough to keep the patient pader water except his 
head. The temperature of the water in the bath varies between 
75 to 85®F., and the patient remains there for 10 to 15 minutes. 
The bath in most cases brings about distinct improvement in 
the condition ; it markedly lowers the temperature, brings about 
an improvement in circulation, lessens the excitability and 
helps in the elimination of toxins. 


Diet. The inqxntance of diet in the treatment of enteric 
fevers cannot be too strongly stressed. It should be nourii^- 
it|S and liberal in order to maintain the strength of the patient. 
A good deal controversy exists over diet. Smne give milk 
with the addition of a little quantity of sugar or cream while 
, others give a much mcne liberid diet. It is to be understood that 


: ’thete is an increase of about 40 per cent, in the basal meta* 
m enteric fevers with marked protein breakdown. This 
' ls,:dn^ to the toxic decomposition of the body and is 

psised body temperature. l^xperUimtttatly it has been 
of carbcdiydrates with a modiMate 
helps to maintain thepatieni in equilibrium^ 
the ;bod?' m^bolism in 
afiv^ ; .^iere --is , ■'Kkeib. 
.dfeci^forii' .inetelc^^ 
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starve the patient, delay convalescence and often the tempera- 
ture will remain at a higher level until a larger quantity of food 
is given. The condition of the patient must be taken into 
consideration ; in a severe case it is difficult to give even a 
moderate quantity of milk without producing some discomfort, 
while a mild case requires more food. 

In general, the diet given should have a caloric value of 
2,000 to 2,500 calories, chiefly composed of carbohydrate 
and protein, the latter amounting to about 70 gm. in 24 hours. 
The proteins prevent excessive loss of weight, the carbohy- 
drates give the necessary heat and energy and also oxidise the 
fats and thereby prevent acidosis. 

The bulk of the food should be liquid, milk or its modifica- 
ions, such as peptonised milk, malted milk, butter milk or 
whey are given. If there is diarrhoea and much fermentation in 
the intestine, the diet should be very simple and consist 
entirely of whey or glucose. Water may be given freely 
and as much as 3 to 4 litres of water should be consumed in a 
day. Barley water, lemonade, soda water are also useful. 
Glucose and lactose may be advantageously given frequently. 
An efficient drink can be prepared by the addition of some 
alkali such as bicarbonate of soda and lactose to water ; it 
should be given as often as the patient feels thirsty and is an 
efficient diuretic. See diet in disease, page 166. 

Medicinal treatment. There is no specific drug treatment 
and medicinal treatment is indicated only to control symptmns 
and give the patient as much relief as possible. Hie' various 
antiseptic drugs that have been tried intravenously do hot seem 
to alter the course of the disease in any way ; the use the 
intestinal antiseptics so as to alter the bacterial flora of the 
intestine is likewise without effect. 

Abdominal pain and distension are often troublesome 
complicatiohs': these are beat treated with fomentations at^ 
turpentine stt^ies. Oil of cinnamon is recommended f(^ 
the relief of such conditions and good results have foltowed iti’ 
Use in nwhy casw. For meteorima, the rectal ; tube 
passed 'ahd;n;tpip«i»tine:ipi^ .be'gitre^.'- 
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at the same time be reduced and food should be liquid ; whey 
and albumen water should be substituted fen* milk and given 
at longer intervals. 

Diarrhoea is due either to intestinal fermentation or to 
irritation caused by ulceration. It is, therefore, unwise to 
attempt to check diarrhoea so long as pain, distension and 
flatulence exist. As regards drugs, salol is largely used with a 
view to deodorizing the stools by inhibiting putrefaction and fer- 
mentation. But it is to be noted that intestinal antiseptics 
such as salol, beta-naphthol, chlorine mixture, etc., do not 
in any way alter the bacterial flora of the intestine. If the 
number of stools is very large, bismuth is useful either 
alone or in combination with Dover’s powder. The amount 
of food should be reduced, and whey and albumen water in 
small amounts substituted for milk. C^tipation occurs in 
many cases but it is unsafe to use purgative drugs to relieve it. 
In such cases an ordinary soap-water enema every alternate 
day or liquid paraffin may be given. For sleeplessness, see 
page 223. 

A very serious strain is put on the heart and weakness of 
the cardiovascular system is obvious. Whatever be the imme- 
diate condition, tiie possibility oi the heart being exhausted 
must be well recognised. In order to preserve the cardiac 
mt^le from exhaustion, digitalis in the fwm of tincture should 
I be given at the earliest evidence of myocardial wetness. With 
signs of failure of the drculatjon, strychnine (1/32 to 1/8 gx.) 
hypodermkally or 1 c.cm, of campW in ethfr or strophanthin. 
(1/240 to 1/60 gr.) intravenously should be tried. See cardiac 
topics, page 241. 


ilSi^amine in doses of 10 gr. three, thnes daify is largdy 
' .t^ed week of enteric fevers. The antisi^>tic 

dru^ in bacilliuia' which odeore between 

third week, is well recognised. Attendant 
pyelitis ar^ cystitis are. also 
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in the majority of cases a history of persistent diarrhoea may 
be traced. In haemorrhage absolute rest is essential and an 
injection of morphine should be given. An ice>bag should be 
placed on the abdomen and food withheld for eight to twelve 
hours and the stocds watched for blood. The use normal 
horse serum (10 to 20 c.cm.) or hsemoplastin in 2 c.cm. doses 
is of proven value; calcium chloride 5 to 10 c.cm. of a 10 per 
cent, solution may be given intravenously; defibrinated blood 
in doses of 10 to 20 c.cm. given intramuscularly has also been 
used with success. In serious cases transfusion of blood may 
be necessary. There is no unanimity of opinion regarding the 
use of morphine. It is however the usual practice with many 
to give opiates by the mouth or an injection of morphine in 
order to give rest to the bowel and thereby check haemorrhage. 
If perforation occurs, the only means of saving the life of the 
patient is by doing immediate laparotomy. 

Serum treatment. See serum therapy, page 791. 

Specific and non«speciflc vaccines; Conflicting results have 
been obtained with subcutaneous and even intravenous injec* 
tions of lyphoid vacdue in the treatment of the disease. The 
study of the records shows that this method of treatment 
is of doubtful value. Vaccine given for protection will not 
check an infection already installed and incubating, and like- 
wise the statistical record of cases treated with vaccines does 
not show tiiat this has a material advantage oyer othm forins 
treatment. Moreover in some cases it has been stated that the- 
use of vaccines may predi^>ose the patient to haemorrhage. For 
^dflc vaccine treatment see vaodne therapy, page 773. 

Non-specific vaccines have been tried in enteric fever and 
are said to have given good results in many <mses eqiecially. 
those con)plicated> with bone lesbns. The treatment omrisbi' in 
givii« intravenously foreign protrins, $.g„ Bact. coli vaccine 1% 
doses of 10 . to 20 million organisms per c.cm. , A , 

product which it c^racterised by fever, chill' and 
after an injection^ % ease 

' end ' stwed.; .u' .lon^ :'pi^'i 
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pared vaccines should be given a trial as. early in the course 
of the disease as possible. 

Bacteriophage. The value of the administration of bac- 
terophage in the treatment of enteric fevers has not as yet been 
established. In vitro lytic principles may be obtained which 
have a marked cfiect on Bact. typhosum. It is therefore prefer- 
able if possible to obtain phage that will lyse the specific 
bacteria. The doses are 2 c.cm. every four hours for five or 
six days. It can be similarly employed as a prophylactic during 
an epidemic. See also bacteriophage therapy, iwge 808. 

Convalescence. The management of the period of convales- 
cence is very important. The diet should be gradually increased, 
and it is best to wait for a week or ten days after the tempera- 
ture h normal before resorting to solids. The patient should 
be allowed to get up gradually ; all strain and over-exertion 
are to be avoided. Constipation is to be particularly avoided 
and it is best treated by liquid paraflSn and enemas. After 
an attack of tsqjhoid fever the patient should have, if possible, 
a period of rest in the country or to some health resort before 
returning to his ordinary mode of life. 

The treatment of typhoid carriers presents innumerable 
difficulties. In such cases hexamine should be given continually 
in large doses. Autogenous vaccines offer a good chance of 
success for the treatment of these carriers ; particular care 
should be taken to dispose of their urine and fseces and they 
should not be allowed to handle food. 


BACILLARY DYSENTERY 

Badllary dysentery occurs over the whole wwld but is 
cmhmon in the tropics, and may become when 

st^ es over-crowding and tad ssfiitation exist: 
and carriers are mainly res^wnsifele for its 
be direct or through cofitaminadoh of food 
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Recent work has shown that bacillary dysentery is £ar more 
common than the amoebic form, even in tropical climates. 

There are two main types of the disease: — 

(a) Bacillary dysentery due to non-^mannite-fermeniing bacilli of the 
Shiga type* In these cases collapse may be present and pyrexia is 
usually marked. The stools are very frequent, 16 or more a day, but 
may vary from none at all, in the acute gangrenous type with paralysis 
of the gut, to the incessant passage oi stools resembling the rice 
water stools of cholera, but containing flakes of blood-stained mucus. 
The Shiga bacillus produces both an intracellular and an extracellular 
toxin, and also produces poisonous pressor bases from animal proteins. 

(b) Bacillary dysentery due to mcmnite-fermenting bacilli of the 
Flexner group. In these cases collapse does not occur as a rule, pjrrexia 
is less marked, and the stools are usually less than 16 a day. The 
blood and mucus in the stool may not be visible to the naked eye, 
and many cases present the symptoms of mucous diarrhoea, the stools 
being faecal-coloured or pale. The so-called *hill diarrhoea* is usually 
due to infection with a bacillus of the Flexner group. This group 
of bacilli produces an intracellular, but no extracellular toxin. They pro- 
duce indol and ferment carbohydrates but do not ferment lactose. 

The cases of bacillary dysentery range in severity from very mild 
to fulminating choleraic types. The onset is usually sudden with rise 
in temperature, abdominal pains, tenesmus and diarrhoea with blood 
and mucus in the stools. In severe cases there are marked s 3 nnptoms 
of toxaemia and dehydration. The colon and the lower part of th« 
ileum are indamed and there may be ulceration. The isolation of the 
dysentery bacilli is the most reliable method of diagnosis. Stools cou« 
taining no mucus very rarely yield positive results; these should there- 
fore not be selected for examination. If the material has to be sent 
any distance an equal quantity of Teague’s solution should be added and 
the material kept in a cool place. It is only in the first seven daj^^a of 
the acute attack that positive bacteriological results are possible^ In 
chronic bacillary dysentery it is dificult to isolate the cuu$at{ve 
organisms and repeated examination of the stool is necessary. 

Aii^glutinins develop in the blood of dysentery cases Usually 
after seven days from the onset. Positive agglutination in a ditution 
of 1 in in Shiga infection, and of 1 in 50 or over in Flexne|r» ate 
highly suggestive of recent infection. Carriers have been detected fapy 
their bloo^ aggintiiuting dysentery bsdlli. A cutaneous reijction 
tkt lind» 9^ ^ ^ick test for immunit)^ to diphtheria has been '^f 
crib^< Crilhlijif exudes atid macrophage cells in the stbo^ are 
.'in 'diagnosis. 'ii ^riy' acute dysent^ there 

^'dei^tiait^ted' .efiithdtal' cells- ''^tnd 'd^mieraled 
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in which the cells are mainly mononnclear lencocytes with well defined 
nnclens. 

Carriers. Healthy carriers parttculary of the Flexnw group of 
organisms do exist. The carriers of Shiga bacilli are usually persons 
who are ill. 

Bacillary d>$entery occurs very frequently in children and young 
adults. It prevailed on all frcmts during the War. In many 
countries bacillcO’y dysentery comes in severe epidemics and is res- 
ponsible for a high case mortality which may range between 2 to 80 
per cent. The Shiga bacillus is much more toxic than the organisms of 
Flexner group. The Shiga toxins have been shown to act on the central 
nervous system of rabbits. The high degree of toxidty of Shiga’s 
bacillus has militated against the successful use of vaccines made from 
it. Anti-toxins have been prepared which given subcutaneously have 
proved invaluable, and prophylactic vaccinatimi with an active anatoxin 
prepared from a very toxic strain against biliary dysentery (Shiga 
type) has been tried with some degree of success. 

Treatment of Acute Bacillary Dysentery 

General measures. The first and the most important prin- 
ciple in treatment is to place the patient at absolute rest in bed. 
The ulcers in the gut will take ten days or so to heal. If the 
patient is not kept in bed the condition frequently becomes 
chronic in type, and this is especially the case with mild infec- 
tions due to the bacillus of Flexner, where the patient only 
has a mucoid diarrhoea for a few days and neglects proper 
treatment of the condition. 

Warmth is of importance in the treatment of bacillary 
dysentery, especially where thwe is tendency to collapse 
and a hot water bottle applied to the abdomen is often very 
iMdpfal. 

Diet is important, foods leaving coarse residue should not 
In ^iga infection, thin gruels like barley-water and 
fdipuld be given and all animal proteins ^- 
as this measure will materially hdp in 
diet should oonsist sdely of dtrbo- 
' ..as ‘ .wrowitidt, barley-water, glucose, Jeeds,' : ;tea 
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teins may T)e gradually added to the diet. In Plexner bacillus 
infections, on the other hand, carbohydrates should be eli- 
minated &om the diet, and such articles as meat extracts, 
chicken broth, citrated milk, jellies, weak beef tea, and later 
eggs, should be given. During convalescence fish and meat 
may be gradually added to the diet, but carbohydrates should 
be added last of all. Many of these patients show intolerance 
to carbohydrates for a long time. In both groups of cases the 
food should be given slightly warmed, and in small quantities 
at a time as cold drinks are apt to increase intestinal peristaHs. 
A return to full diet should be very gradual during convalescence 
as any dietary indiscretion may lead to relapse. 

Medicinal treatment. Cathartics. The purgative treat- 
ment still maintains its position, the idea being to lessen the 
absorption of toxins by washing out the bowels. There is no 
other line of medicinal treatment for bacillary dysentery so 
satisfactory and so simple as the use of magnesium sulphate 
and sodium sulphate in small doses' repeated frequently. Tbie 
loss of a day or two in starting the administration of salts will 
greatly prrfong the convalescence of the patient by allowing 
time for the toxins to produce ulceration before the congestion 
of the large bowel is relieved. As a preliminary purge a full 
dose (I oz.) of the following is given: — Sodium sulphate 2 dr. 
magnesium sulphate 2 dr., tincture of ginger 5 min. and pepper- 
mint water 1 oz. This is followed by 2 dr. doses of the above 
mixture every hour until free watery stools are passed, ivhen 
the same dose may be given at six-hourly intervals till the 0ods 
are fseculant and free from blood and mucus. An initial dose 
of castor oil with without a little tincture of ophun as indicated 
may be given in early phases of the disease instead of the initial 
saline pmge. 

In severe cases administration of normal saline is 
advised to prevent dehydration, 300 to 500 c.cm. may be hte*. 
jected intravenously or subcutaneously. A 10 to 25 per 
solutim^ of glucose intnavraot^ in severe casdS .suppSi^ 
nourhdun^ and fluid jmd t/ioO gr. (0.6 mgm.) 
sulphate chec^' paihif/imid .tweamus. rPuA 
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Turkey rhubarb in half a teaspoonful doses every one to three 
hours until the drug appeared in the stool ; for children 5 gr. 
doses were given every 2 or 3 hours. Calomel should not be 
given. 

Adsarbanis. Kaolin and charcoal are said to adsorb 
toxins. Kaolin is given in suspension and as much as 300 
gm. may be necessary in the course of a day, stirred up in a 
pint of hot tea. Charcoal in doses of 80 gm. per day may also 
be used, animal charcoal being preferred to the vegetable. (See 
also page 413.) 

Bismuth is often very valuable in severe cases, 
associated with purging ; the carbonate is probably a better 
preparation to use than the subnitrate, as the latter is apt to 
contain impurities ; a dose of 1 or 2 dr. may given suspended 
in half a tumberful of water or soda water every 4 to 6 hours 
until the stools become black. 


Laetose. Sugar of milk has been recommended with the 
idea that it inhibits the growth of dysentery bacilli and favours 
the growth of acid-forming bacteria. It is given in doses of 
two dr. 3 or 4 times a day when it acts like a saline purgative. 
It is particularly useful in chronic dysentery. 

The routine use of opium in the treatment of dysentery is 
to be most strongly condemned. In many cases, however, 
whem the patient is worn out with the constant tenesmus and 
pftin and cannot obtain sleep, i gr. of morphia may . be given 
hypodermically at night. The resulting r^t and deep will 
materially help the patient in his fight against the disease. A 
good workii^ rule is that if the patient has had no sleep 
two nights, and the temperature is falling, 1 gr. morphia with 
jt,/l00 g^ ofatropine may be given. 


ry . It is in cases of acute bacillmry dysentery 

’ baciUus that baeterioplutge therapy 

xestilte. In. scnne patiente' tmted^ -with biicterio> 
Phage % ^ i» a day or two arid the patieht 

is ^iinnSJOTtant .that ; ■ 
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disease. It must be remembered that bacteric^hage attacks 
the badlU present in the gut, thus rendering them incapable 
of causing further damage, but it cannot directly repair the 
damage already done or neutralise the toxins already formed. 
It is important, therefore, that along with the adminlstraticKa 
of bacteriophage other modes of treatment which are calculated 
to bring about the elimination of toxins and the healing of the 
ulcers should be employed. For details see bacteriophage 
therapy, page 808. 


Chronic Dysentery 

The successful treatment of these cases entirely depends ’ 
upon making a most careful assessment of the conditions and 
factors present and in securing the confidence and co-operation 
of the patient. Persistence and patience are necessary from 
the patient as well as the doctor. 

Milk is a very suitable diet in the early stages, but un- 
fortunately so many of these patients have been kept for long 
periods entirely on this diet that the sight of milk nauseates 
them. A diet consisting mainly of proteins such as soups, 
jellies, eggs and the juice of fresh fruits with later additions of 
boiled fish, minced chicken, etc. is recommended. The carbo- 
hydrates are added last of all to the diet. 

A thorough overhaul of the digestive system is made. The 
teeth are examined for pymrhoea or absence of molars and any 
defect corrected. Repeated examinations of the stools must be 
made until the causative organism is isolated. 

In the chronic relapsing type of bacilla^ dysentery, little 
advance has been made so far as the drug treatment is concerned. 
Henry and Brown (1823>) found Mansonia omta, RhyHch&sia 
liAenoi^i, Burtis iAyssinica and B; sumatrana usefid. They all* 
CQttta^ hthnitii H. onti^sentefica is also used and probably: 
owes its ' eibtioa ,tO the alkaloids it contains. In persistettl'ie^ 
ttmydve tilceiat^ with secondary infection atid toxk abst^;' 
,tion whfc^ db not yield to medicinal treatment 
meht 'tna^^^^^-t^ttired. ''Rest' and' careful dietary 
• 'rnjTSt. useful 
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ulceration of the lower gut. Rogers recommends 1 to pints 
of olbargin solution in strength of 1 in 5,000. 

Serum treatment is useless here and vaccines have been 
extensively tried. Some clinicians are very enthusiastic about 
vaccine treatment. Where possible, autogenous vaccines should 
be employed. See vaccine therapy, page 773. 

Bacteriophage treatment acts in a most remarkable manner 
in some cases while it produces no effect in others. It is parti- 
cularly useful where previous examination in the laboratory 
has shown that the causative organism is lysable by the bac- 
teriophage. If necessary, bacteriophage can be grown on the 
causative organism and then administered to the patient* 


Bact. paeudcucafOliMs Ifitection 

In a laige number of coses of subacute and chronic dysentery in 
the tropics Bact, pscudocaroUnus can be isolated from the stool. This 
has been suggested as a phage-mutant form of Bact, flexner. Although 
dednite proof of the pathogenicity of this bacillus is lacking, it is prob- 
able that its presence in the gut gives rise to a train of symptoms which 
arc not met with in other intestinal infections commonly encountered 
in Calcutta. The association of the bacillus with chronic infection with 
E, histolytica, hookworm, etc., has been observed. The common symp- 
toms complained of are alternate constipation with diarrhoea with occa- 
sional passage of mucus in the stool. Whether the bacillus is respons- 
ible for the production of these symptoms, is diScnlt to say at present. 
When the stools contain blood and mucus salines improve the condition ; 
any associated conditions should also be treated. X^ter on a course of 
6 injections of autogenous vaccines should be given beginning with 
10 ndllion organisms and increasing up to 40 millions or more according 
to reaction ; calcium and parathyriod shcadd be given by the mouth. 


CHltONlO ULCERATIVE COMT^ 

ITlci^tive t^Utis was described as eafly thoi^gb 

it: iudfetingui^ble £n»Q badllary' ds^teiy. 

now: tp be tecognised as 4 distiiiict riUinical odity. 

it ac^te inflammatipa of tbe miKoius meatbiwe 

^ patdies of IpcalliMt £o]]owe4 
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Many workers consider that ulcerative colitis develops as a result 
of infection with one of the dysentery group of organisms. Dudgeon 
(1923) isolated Flexner*s bacillus from material obtained from the surface 
of an ulcer in two cases of ulcerative colitis. Hadfield (1927) isolated 
it from a swab from such an ulcer. Tholakson and Cadman (1928) culti* 
vated the bacillus from the material obtained by scraping the base of 
an ulcer. The claim that the disease is due to the d 3 ^entery organisms 
is, however, discounted by many investigators. 

Bargen (1928) isolated a ^plococcus from the ulcers which he 
regarded as the cause of the disease. Although intravenous injec* 
tions of rabbits with Bargen’s diplococcus cause diarrhoea with 
blood and mucus, the experimental disease does not resemble human 
ulcerative colitis. 

EntamcBba histolytica has also been regarded as a causative agent 
though this has not been confirmed by laboratory and other evidence. 

Patients suffering from ulcerative colitis are often met with in the 
tropics. In India quite a number of cases occur in which neither £. 
histolytica nor any of the dysentery group of bacilli can be isolated, 
and the symptoms are very similar to those occurring in this condition. 

Tfeatmont, In treatment, certain general principles should 
be followed. Rest in bed, warmth and a generous mixed diet 
are essential. Too much restriction in the dietary is injuidici- 
ous. The main principle in this direction is avoidance of cdlu- 
lose-bearing fruits and vegetables and the omission from the 
food of such articles as may give rise to flatulence. In acute 
cases, liquids of high caloric value are preferable, and the diet 
is increased with the progress of the case towards recovery. In 
chronic cases, a high calorie, high vitamin and relatively low 
residue diet is recommended. 

A great variety of drugs has been given by the month,, 
main reliance being placed on bismuth salts, tannic add com- 
pounds, kaolin and the opium derivatives. All these medica- 
ments have a distinct place so far as the relief of symptoms is 
concerned without having any spedfic effect on ^e disease. 
Lafge doi^ of bismuth (a teaspoonful every 2 hours) or kaolin 
or *bolu$ alba,’ cause an amelioration of diarrhoea^ with relief; 
from constant distressing urge to go to stool. As a sO^ye r 
to ihtestiiaal opium Is a useful drug 

form of tincture of opium, in snisU doses) ; it nndouhtodiy 

re^ef when' is.;,eato^ve fdmsfltation, ih ' 
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be avoided. Charcoal by absorbing gases from the intestine 
may relieve the patient of discomfort. 

Hurst (1931) strongly advocated the use of antidysenteric 
serum. Eerovefy has been seen only in early cases, and in a 
Very large number of cases no definite improvement is 
noticed and relapses after antidysenteric serum treatment are 
quite frequent. Bargen (1928) advocated the immunisation of 
the patient against the causative organism which he considered 
to be a diplococcus. In chronic cases repeated graduated doses 
of diplococcus vaccine have been administered subcnteneously. 
Such treatment is usually given for over a month. Though 
the treatment may be beneficial in certain cases, success has not 
been tiniform. Many wca'kers have failbd to isolate Bargen’s 
diplococcus in a large proportion of casfs. Repeated serial 
bacteriological examination of the stool should be carried out 
and an autogenous vaccine prepared from any pathogenic orga* 
nism found. 


Xn a condition that is essentially a local ulcerative lesion 
of the colon, colonic irrigations with antiseptics and astringents 
are useful. But in the acute or in the early stages of the disease 
medicated enemas should be forbidden. Irrigation of the colon 
when done carefully, promotes drainage, removes products of 
infection, prevents absorption of toxic material and makes the 
patient' comfortable. For this purpose* inaumerable substances 
in the form of aqueous solution have been used. Silver salts, 
potassium permanganate, zinc sulphate and iodine, have all been 
tried. Neutral acriflavine in strength of 1 in 4,000 aqumous or 
atdine solution has given satisfactory results. To begin with, 
of the solution is given twice a day siiid retained eaidi 
; ten to twenty minutes. Later,- it m^ bet administered 

^ ® solution ci sodibn Hbrbon&te 

, intervening dajjrs'f ; The'’'ti:^bnttent' is; 

,,,’*«*betoture is ■ 'has 
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the following procedure for rectal medications: (1) starch and 
opium enema, (2) colonic washes, and (3) in later stages 
medicated enemas. He uses a starch and opium enema (3 oz. 
of mucilage of starch with 20 to 30 min* of tincture of opium) 
at the outset ; this should be given not more than five times 
a week and never more than on three consecutive days. The 
course is continued till there are not more than five stools a 
day. The colonic wash consists in giving two pints of normal 
saline every other day and continued until the stools are less 
than five a day. Tlie medicated enema is used only when the 
stools number less than five a day ; about 20 gr. of albargin 
in 25 oz. of water is administered. This should not be used for 
more than three times a week and at least there must be a week's 
interval between the courses. 

The after treatment of the disease requires some considera-' 
tion. There is always a tendency to relapse and the treatment 
has often to be continued for long periods. Such associated 
conditions as oral and pharyngeal infections and anal complica- 
tions must be treated, as relapse may follow an acute sore throat 
or development of an anal abscess. Diarrhoea or constipation 
may give trouble. Looseness of the bow^els may continue for 
some time and may respond to starch and opium enema and 
colonic w^ashes. Constipation is relieved by liquid paraffin. 
Surgical treatment has been advised and appendicostomy is said 
to be useful in some cases but opinions differ as regards its 
efficacy and its superiority over medical treatment. 

The use of diathermy has been advocated, the active cathode 
being placed in the rectum, the inactive being applied round 
the waist. The greatest concentration of the current occurs 
in the rectal and sigmoid regions and the treatment is usually 
given for twenty minutes at a time. The result of diathermic 
current is, to cause internal heating and improved lymph and 
blood circulation of the colon. Ionization treatment Iw al^ ' 
been applied in cases of ulcerative colitis. Treatmenl ! 
generally givi^ for , fifteen minutes and repeated once or 

! ' ■ , .’V'S. ■■ v’ f i 
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COLIFORM INFECTION 

At a very early stage Bacterium coli appears in the intestine 
of the infant and throughout life man carries these germs in 
his colon. In health J^act, coli is confined to the large intestine 
or at any rate does not extend far beyond the ileocaecal valve 
into the small intestine. 

Normally, barriers exist against the escape of organisms into the 
lymphatics or blood stream and these are: — (1) The intact intestinal 
epithelium, (2) mucus secretion and (3) the lymphoid tissue found in 
the intestinal wall and the lymphatic glands which lie in relation to 
the ileocolic vessels. But conditions which disturb the above protective 
mechanism and facilitate the escape of bacteria may be set up (1) by 
disease of the bowel of which chronic intestinal stasis is the most 
common, or by abdominal operation, and (2) by treatment, of which 
the most frequent is violent purgation. 

Of the intestinal affections, those showing signs of irritation of 
the mucous membrane, e.g., colitis, clironic diarrhoea, diverticulitis 
seem more prone to give rise to urinary infection than atonic states 
of the colon with simple constipation. Intestinal infection, when it is 
complicated is specially liable to extend to two organs, i.e,, the gall 
bladder setting up infective cholecystitis, and the urinary tract, giving 
rise to pyelitis and cystitis. Urinary stasis secondary to urinary 
calculus, strictures, enlarged prostate, gravid uterus, etc., may also be 
contributory factors. The coliform organisms reach the pelvis of the 
kidney and the bladder by the urethra as well as by the blood stream. 
Dudgeon, Wordley and Bawtree (1921) discuss the question of mode of 
infection with Bad. coli in the light of their own findings and those of 
others, and are inclined to believe that in the male infected with a haemo- 
lytic Bad. coli the route of infection is from the intestine into the blood- 
stream either direct or by the lymphatics. In the female probably the 
infection is more commonly along the urethra. Of later work on the ques- 
tkffli that of Vincent (1925) points to the haemic route of infection. Bact 
,coU may cause a primary pyelitis and cystitis but occasionally the reverse 
the c^se. In the pelvis of the kidney there is a catarrhal infiammation 
, l^endidg on to the papillae and in some cases foci of suppuration may 
occur in the kidney substance. The symptom of coUform infection 
of urinUJ^ tract are pain and frequency of micturition and usually 
a 060, temperature. Not infrequently there are rigors and the 
is^ acutely ilt The, urine is strongly acid and containa numer- 
pus toU is easily ii^lated on culture. In cystitis if a, 

'i>loc^ is made dutihg; a 0^ BacU coU ^ay be isolated. Cabot 

ittltutee in '49 'pc^, cent, of 
; Whether such" hkviUi ' gained 
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access to the blood from the intestine or from the bladder lesion is 
undecided. 

Anotlier diseased condition associated with Bad, coU is cholecystitis. 

In such cases Bad, coli cannot be cultivated from> the blood unless 
abscesses are present in the internal organs. Possett (1927) from a 
review of the literature of the action of Bad, coli in cholangitis and 
cholecystitis concluded that infection passes to the liver directly from 
the intestine and not by the blood-stream. Moynihan (1927) believed 
that the peritoneal coat of the gall bladder is first infected presumably 
from Bad, coli that, have passed from the intestine into the peritoneal 
cavity. The infection of Bad. coli into the healthy bladder or gall 
bladder does not cause an infection in animals but such a condition 
ensues if the bile duct or urethra is obstructed. Hurst showed that 
the colon bacillus can grow in the duodenum and stomach if no hydro- 
chloric acid is secreted and at the same time the movement of the 
stomach is inhibited. Such a condition always favours retrograde infec- 
tion. It therefore seems probable that any abnormality which inter- 
fered with drainage from the gall bladder and any extraneous focus of 
infection, e,g,, appendix, assist in the production of cholecystitis. 

Septicaemia due to Bad, coli is very rare, but it may be found when 
there is a focus of suppuration, e.g., abscess in the liver, or during 
rigor in cystitis, or in acute infective processes. In new-born children 
a fatal condition known as WinckPs disease is a haemorrhagic septi- 
caemia produced by Bad, coli (Felty and Keefer, 1924). 

Whether Bad. coli or its products can on ingestion cause diarrhoea 
is still uncertain. In young infants it is very probable that gastro- 
enteritis may be caused by changes produced in cow’s milk by many 
bacteria, including Bad. coli. The intestine of an individual and the 
strains of Bad. coli in it appear to become adapted to each other and, 
if there is want of such harmony, symptoms are at once poduced. It 
is possible that foreign strains of Bad. coli when swallowed may cause 
garstro-intestinal disturbance. The problem of the causation of diarrhoea 
in infants and as to how far Bad. coli is to be incriminated is far from 
being settled. 

Bad. coli probably docs not pass through the healthy bowel into 
the peritoneal cavity, but when the bowel is damaged by trauma or 
strangulation such passage occurs giving rise to peritonitis. It is somje- 
times found as the sole infecting agent in abscesses found in the region 
of the anus and urethra. 

Treatment of niiaarx infection with coliform organisms.; 
In the acute stage the patient must be kept in bed so as. tt^ 
ensure i^ ' and warmth. Even iu. the chronic stage it ^ 

. impcMrtant to avoid cold and fatigue. As the bowel is the Spti^ 
of nearly all ihe jnfecrtiojfa, it'toust bs g 
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A good initial purgative should be given and then the bowel 
should be kept open daily with cascara ; some advise liquid 
paraffin and agar along with high colon lavage. Suitable diet 
is of great importance. Too much milk must not be given, but 
the patient should take plenty of fluid (6 to 8 pints daily). Diet 
should be* low’ in total protein content ; meat, eggs, and raw 
milk are excluded entirely, junket, whey, butter-milk and 
cream being allowed. Rice, bread, honey, butter, porridge, 
vegetables, fish and chicken are gradually allowed when the 
acute symptoms have subsided. 

Intestinal antiseptics have been recommended but it is 
doubtful whether they ’are of any value. A cadiet containing 
salol 10 gr., grey powder i gr., with water between meals two 
or three times daily is said to be useful. 

In acute cases with psnrexia, full doses of alkalis are very 
helpful and should be continued until the urine has been render- 
ed alkaline for 3 or 4 days. A mixture of sodium bicarbonate 
30 gr., sodium citrate 30 gr., potassium acetate 30 gr., syrup 
of orange i dr. and water 1 oz., is given four-hourly. As soon 
as the urine is alkaline the temperature usually falls and the 
mixture, can later be given six-hourly and then three times a 
day or as required. Hexamine in 10 gr. doses in a glass of 
W'ater should now be given three times a day before food. 
After the food a mixture containing acid sodium phosphate 
30 gr., tincture of hyoscyamus i dr., and chloroform water up to 
1' oz. is given. The alkaline and acid treatment riiould be 
alternated every 3 days. It is well to change the hexamine for 
one or other of its derivatives, e.g., cystopurin, helmitol, etc., 
.every now and then. Urotropine may be given intravenously 
m doses of 2 to 5 c.cm. of a 40 per cent, stflution. Acriflavine 
end merctirochrome have also been used intravenously with 
l>^^efdal rOsults. Neoarsphenaraine in doses of 0.15 to 0,30 
intravejeo^riy every , five or six days has been used with 
: Iff^l-reswdnol is another drug that is often used in 
urjtojil^; ialectiteis. To obtain satisfeictory results, the dose 
not be 1^ to 0,6 gm. three times a 3ay, 

.3 ate.each, me^j fluids should 
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at the same time. This treatment has to be continued 
for 2 to 3 months. Other drugs, e.g,, colloidal silver prepara- 
tions, methylene blue, pyridium and methenamine, have been 
tried. Gutzeit (1831) recommended uricedan in doses of one or 
two teaspoonful^ well diluted two or three times a day. Irriga- 
tion of thq bladder with antiseptic lotions, e.g., acriflavine, 
mercurochrome, Condy’s lotion, etc, is used in suitable cases, 
Lepoutre (1930) reported excellent results with a serum 
prepared by injecting horses with Bact. coU of urinary origin. 
Non-specific therapy has been tried without effect. Benefit has 
followed the use of bacteric^hage of which a strain must be 
employed which has a high l 3 ^ic power towards the invading 
organism ; 2 to 3 c. cm. are injected subcutaneously every other 
day till 4 doses are given. At the same time 10 to 20 c.cm. are 
given by mouth, and a like amount injected into the bladder to 
be retained as long as possible. While this treatment is being 
given, the urine should be kept alkaline and no antiseptics 
should be given. Autogenous vaccines are given after the acute 
symptoms have subsided and the resiilts are on the whole very 
satisfactory. At the same time the stools should be examined 
and any pathogenic organism isolated included in the vaccine. 
Infection of the intestines by protozoa or helminths should 
receive appropriate treatment. 

Many cases of chronic coliform infections of the urine prove 
very resistant to any form of drug treatment. The introduction 
of ket(^enic diet treatment constitutes an advance. It is basjed, 
on the observations that the urine of patients suffering from 
diabetes with ketoneuria and of patients treated with ketogenic 
diet for epilepsy does not putrefy on standing for several days 
in % warm room. Presumably the urine contains some sub- 
stance which prevents the multiplication of micro-organisms. 
Shohl and Janney (1917) showed that when the reaction becomes 
add, with a pH of 5 to 4.6, the growth of Bact. colt is 
inhibited. 

The ketogenic diet iii the treatment of pyeUtis was first 
iutroduced by Helmholtz and Clark in 1931. Tboufi^h 13^ 
diqwed that the diet pt^uced home change in the hrihe Tyhich 
makes it inhibit the g^wth* of bacteria, the prepi^ tHafiher of, 
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its action was not determined. All- workers now agree that the 
change in reaction of the urine is not the only factor, causing 
inhibition of the growth. Ketonic urine inhibits the growth of 
Bad. coli to a much greater extent than normal urine rendered 
acid to the same degree by the use of acidif 3 ting salts. Clark 
(1932) expressed the opinion that the growth-inhibiting effect 
is due to the presence of some bactericidall substance excreted. 
Dick (1932) showed that a ketogenic urine inhibits bacterial 
growth even when the reaction of urine has a pH of 5.5 or is 
more alkaline. Fuller- (1933) states that bacterial growth in the 
urine is inhibited chiefly by 1-P-oxybutyric acid, which is 
excreted after ketogenic diet and that the activity of this sub- 
stance increases in proportion to the acidity of urine. The 
clinical application of ketogenic diets in Bad. coli infections has 
been worked out by various workers. Tl’e treatment consists of 
giving diet which will produce ketosis, and if the pH does not 
fall below 5, ammonium nitrate or chloride is given in doses of 
0.5 gm. three times a day. The ketogenic diet contains a pre- 
ponderance of fats over carbohydrates and proteins. It is usually 
necessary to use a diet with a ratio of 3: 1, i.e., F=3 (C+P). 
If this diet does not produce ketosis then the carbohydrates may 
be reduced by 5 gm. every three days. Ordinarily a ketogenic 
diet consists of protein 60 gm., carbohydrate 20 gm., and fat 
240 gin. A normal amount of fluid (2 to 3 pints) is taken in the 
form of water, and it is essential that no other food is taken. 
The urine should be tested daily fcM" pH value and ketone bodies, 
and the result of treatment judged by cultures of the urine. 

In some cases this diet may fail to maintain this standard, 
of urinary ketosis. It has been’ suggested that ammonium 
cl^lmdde in daily doses of 125 gr., in addition to other meaiyireSi 
niay bring down the pH to 5. Poulton observ^ that he found 
/k^Jinora marlmd ketosis if more protein was given in the diet, 
and hfe adtuses an alternative method by giving calcium chloride 
in doaea of gr. daily. 

affectii^ caused 
/in ;I(^. T&s organic 
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primarily multiplies in the lower portion of the ileum. The 
symptoms are vomiting, profuse and effortless diarrhoea, muscular 
cramps, collapse and suppression of urine. The disease may run 
a course of a few hours to a few days. The clinical course of 
the disease is divided into a stage of evacuation in which there 
is great loss of fluid from the body through repeated profuse 
discharge of rice-water stools and copious vomiting. Following 
this is the collapse stage, with signs of failure of circulation, 
an almost imperceptible pulse, hoarse whispering voice, cold 
clammy skin, subnormal axillary temperature, shrivelled and 
cyanotic extremities and anuria. Muscular cramps, which 
usually commence in the first stage, get most severe during 
this stage. The most dreaded and frequent complication of 
cholera is continued suppression of urine, death with uraemic 
symptoms inevitably following if the condition is not relieved 
within two or three days. Next to suppression of urine, 
the most frequent and fatal complication is pneumonia which 
may be difficult to diagnose during life. Suppurative parotitis 
occurs in about 1 per cent, of cdses. In severe cases in 
asthenic subjects sloughing of the lower half of cornea, bed- 
sores or gangrene of a limb may ensue. Sudden heart failure 
may supervene during convalescence, if the patient is allowed 
to be up and about too soon. Usually a condition known as the 
stage of reaction may supervene on the algid stage, a febrile 
condition of greater or less severity may develop. Hyper- 
pyrexia is an occasional though rare occurrence in cholera, the 
temperature rising to 107®F. These cases are almost invariably 
fatal. Convalescence is comparatively rapid considering the 
great severity of the disease. 

India is considered to be one of the chief sources of infection of 
cholera. It is endemic in the delta of the Oanges and the various 
world-wide epidemics can be traced to that source. Though it, is 
customary to speak of Lower Bengal as the home of cholera, it is Jby 
no me^s certain that other Kastern localities, viz,, Bangkok, Canton, ; 
Shanglmi, etc., have not some claim to similar distinction. Only, in, 
such countries as Siam, India, China, the Philippines, Xhdo-Chinai. 
large proportion of the populations still consume wat^ frcwni 
shallow wells, tanks, ponds, creeks, does the menace of 
There is some vague refere^ this disj^se, in periSr 
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twre. Susruta in India, in the 7th century A. D. described a disease with 
symptoms and signs of typical attacks of cholera. Detailed accounts of 
this disease in India were published by the Portuguese, Dutch and Eng- 
lish physicians during the 15th, 16th, 17th and 16th centuries. It was 
thought that cholera did not exist in China before the 19th 
century and its early occurrence is stoutly denied by many, Investi- 
gators. During the pandemic of 1817 the infection invaded Cldha l^y the 
land route from India. In 1830 cholera visited Europe for thi first time 
and since then there have been at least five epidemics, i.e., 1848-51, 
1851-55, 1865-74, 1884-86 and 1892-95. Great Britain had been involved 
seriously in four of these epidemics, i,e., in 1832, 1848, 1854-55 and in 
1886. The 1870-73 epidemic spared Great Britain, but it crossed the 
Atlantic and spread in the United States. 

During the great pandemic of 1883 Koch at the head of a German 
commission took up investigation of the disease in Egypt but scon after 
his arrival in Alexandria the epidemic there came to an end and 
Koch came on to India. It was in the Medical College Hospital, 
Calcutta, that after a study of 42 cases of cholera and 28 autopsies Koch 
in the winter of 1883-84 worked out completely the aetiology of the dis- 
ease, and in his report at the first conference on cholera held in Berlin 
in 1884 Koch gave an account of the organism which has been but little 
altered by the work of the last fifty years. Koch definitely established 
that the organism now known as Vibrio cholercB is the cause of cholera. 
At first there was considerable opposition to the acceptance cf Koch’s 
conclusion and this opposition was strengthened by the finding of 
vibrios in places where there was no cholera. A considerable contro- 
versy on the significance of these vibrios started in 1884 just a year 
after Koch’s discovery of the organism and has been in existence for 
nearly half a century. 

The typical forms of cholera vibrio present a quite character- 
istic aspect and api)earing as Mackie puts it as short defi- 
nitely curved cylindrical organisms, wdth round or slightly taper- 
* ing ends and measuring usually 1.5 to 2/i in length by 0.3 to 0.4/x in 
: l;!^adth. Vibrios kept under more or less ’ unsuitable conditions may 
show marked atypical forms. A variety of shapes may be met with, c.g., 
^straight organisms, thicker and swollen individuals, spherical forms 
faintly stained centres, spindle-, club-, and pear-shaped 
, individuals with irregular swellings, long swollen spirals 
upto vip^ and cells which present a completely distorted 
sfencitUfU; Recently^ a filtrable stage of the cholera vibrio has 
been qWtned^ JPa^richai de Monte and Gupta distinguish a G-type 
small edcCal; fpttk «^hiah are filter-passers and later develop into 
.vib^iiW^ ad se^Ogical importance of this form is, 

^ pot ^ yet'; e^mWisheil: 

.V grow well media ; the oldest and still 

I 'per cefe,. alkuline 'solution 
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of peptone water. When gjrown in peptone watet the organism gives what 
is known as cholera-red reaction on addition of pure sulphuric acid. 
Interesting as this reaction is, its practical importance is limited. This 
reaction is not specific and certain cholera-like vibrios and other micro- 
organisms also give rise to this reaction. Serological leactions occur 
and they are important for the identification of vibrios. 

The cholera vibrio can also be identified by an agglutination test 
with a specific anti-cholera serum. Greig (1919) showed that in the 
early part of the season the vibrios nearly all agglutinated in high dilu- 
tions of the serum, but towards the end a few non-agglutinating vibrios 
were met with. These latter organisms are regarded by some as pard- 
cholera vibrios. Tomb and Maitra (1925) have revived the old theory 
that non-agglutinating vibrios may become pathogenic and produce out- 
breaks of cholera. Pasricha and his co-workers (1931) in a study of 
the changes induced in the serological reaction of cliolera-like vibrios ' 
under the influence of bacteriophage, concluded that there is some 
bacteriophagic and serological relationship between the true cholera 
vibrio and the cholera-like vibrios. Although there are many vibrios 
that have no relationship with the true cliolera vibrio, a large per- 
ceiitage of vibrios that are isolated in nature in places where cholera 
exists, are mutation forms of the true cholera vibrio and undoubtedly 
play a great part in the aetiology of the disease. 

It has not as yet been definitely established whether an exo- or 
cndo-toxin elaborated by the living vibrio is of exclusive importance 
in the production of the symptom. Kolle and Prigge, however, made 
a strong case for the endo-toxin theory. Suckling rabbits up to nine 
days can be infected orally (Metchnikoff) but Sanarelli has shown that 
there is enough acid in their gastric juice to prevent the passage of 
vibrios into the intestines. 

Apparently healthy persons, usually after contact with cholera 
cases, may pass vibrios in their stool and thus be a source of infection 
to others. Dunbar w^as the first to demonstrate the presence of cholera 
vibrios in the faeces of apparently healthy persons. Experimentally, 
Greig has shown that intravenous injection of cholera vibrios m4y 
produce infection of the gall bladder in guinea-pigs. In man the 
vibrios have not been recovered from the blood, but they have been 
found frequently in the gall bladder which is sometimes inflamed in 
fatal cases of cholera. Such persons may become cholera carriers but 
only a small percentage of cases pass vibrios for more than 3 to 4 weeks. 

Formerly it was held that the method of transmission was eXi^ 
clusivfely by water and food supply with a certain consideration pf; 
dangers from fomites especially to that connected with clothing soits^ : 
by the cholera discharge. Dissemination by human beings is the /mq^t 
important factor in cholera ejpidemiology. Cholera folWs the gre^t 
routes of human interconrse. In India during the religions 
people ate collected togeth^ in large 
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insanitary conditions; cholera breaks out among them and when they 
separate and proceed homewards they carry the disease along with 
them, infecting the people of the places they pass through. Cholera 
never travels faster than man ; but in modern times owing to increased 
speed of locomotion epidemics advance more rapidly and follow a more 
erratic course than tliey did years ago It always follows the lines of 
communication by river, road* rail or ship. Although it ttltvels along 
the trade routes, it never advances far unless along its path there are 
places where sanitary conditions are such as will help the disease to 
take root and start afresh. 

All the facts in connection with the spread of cholera by land or water 
can be best explained by cholera carriers. The individual who is 
excreting vibrios while in apj^arent health, is far more dangerous than 
the one who is a well-recognised case of the disease. There are three 
categories of carriers — ^the incubatory, convalescent and the healthy, 
of which the first one is certainly dangerous. The last two do not 
represent permanent reservoirs of infection as is the case in other 
infectious diseases. Water supplies or food contaminated by dejecta 
from cholera patients or carriers are also dali^erous. Milk is a 
splendid culture medium for the cholera vibrio, and many widespread epi- 
demics have been traced to milk infection. The common house-fly and 
other insects play an important part in the spread mechanically, by 
settling on articles of food after having been in contact with infected 
materials. 

Laboratory diagnosis. The organisms can be found in the fseces 
and the vomit early in the disease, and begins to disappear from the 
fourth to the fourteenth day. In examining a specimen a dried film 
is prepared and stained by Gram’s method, the vibrios can be identified 
as Gram-negative comma-shaped organisms. The faeces should be 
cultivated on J per cent, bile salt agar medium and the colo- 
nies identified by fermentation and agglutination reactions. 

cholera produces acid but no gas from glucose, saccharose, mannite 
.and maltose; many strains are late lactose fermenters. When grown in 
peptone water the organism gives the cholera-red reaction. The test is 
done by adding pure sulphuric acid to a peptone water culture. Aggln- 
. tlt^tion of the organisms occurs up to a titre of 1 in 1,000 or more with 
tjhe ^ecifle sernm, after the tenth day of the disease. It should be noted 
ifai# downection that as a rule satisfactory results may not be eX'^ 
nsMsil 5 to 6 days after the onset of the illness, and that positive 
jraahtie recorded with sera from carriers or vaccinated persons. 

which may be mistaken for cholera 
^ always be made to differentiate them. 

Severe ocenrring commonly in 

Ill $uiam!er 

"Vtf cbolm. ' Acute 
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bacillaiy. dysentery, algid malaria, arsenic poisoning, meningitis 
in children and many other conditions in an endemic area have 
to be distinguished from cholera. The history often helps, a 
differential blood count and blood examination should also be 
done, but the final criterion is the detection of V. cholerce in 
the stools. 

Prognosis. The mortality rate varies in different epidemics 
from 30 to 80 per cent., being the highest at the onset. In 
certain parts of India, the incidence and niotrality of cholera 
exhibit a marked seasonal variation. It is higher in the first 
and last quarters of the year, and lower in the second and third 
quarters. Young children, pregnant women, aged and debi- 
litated people, alcoholics and chronic nephritics do badly. A 
severe and prolonged collapse stage, uraemic symptoms and 
hyperpyrexia are unfavourable signs, but with modern treatment 
these can often be avoided. 

Unfavourable signs are great cyanosis and restlessness with 
complete failure of the pulse at the’ wrist and especially in the 
brachial artery. The sevaity of a case can be estimated from 
the degree of concentration of the blood ; the specific gravity 
of 1066 and over is of grave prognostic significance. 

Prophylaxis. Of all the quarantinable diseases cholera is 
the one in which prophylactic measures are of great influence 
in prevention of infection. Theoretically, quarantine should he 
an efficient protection against the introduction of cholera into 
a community, but unless they are stringent and thoroughly 
carried out, quarantine regulations are of little use. Quaran- 
tine, inadvertently carried out, may sometimes actually 
increase the risk of an epidemic, by fostering a ialse sense of 
security and thus lead to neglect in the observance of domestic, 
ihunicip^ and personal cleanliness and an uncontaminated water 
and food supply. MoreovCT, in consequence of the intimate, 
association of a number of individuals in a quarantine si&t&iiii 
the number of carriers is likely to be increased. Cholera in the, 
main is a water-borne disea% and attempts i^ohld be nuide 
to efisure a pure water supply. All drinking water and all water 
in whidi diriies' and other Articles used in i«#aial4on and 
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serving of food are washed, should be boiled. Water can be also 
made safe by treating it with potassium permanganate or 
bleaching pow'der. Disinfection of wells, ponds, etc., should 
form a part of every public health programme. Pure water 
should be cheap and within the reach of the poorest classes. 
Flies play an important part in the spread of t6e disease. 
All food should h(e protected and measures should be adopted 
to destroy their breeding place. 

Experience in the cholera epidemics has showm that great 
care should be taken to preserve the general health. Fatigue, 
chill, excess in alcohol or in dietary should be avoided. It must 
be remembered that the use of purgatives, especially the saline 
purgatives, may precipitate an attack of cholera in a carrier or 
those who are liable to attacks of indigestion. 

Tomb used extensively a mixture of essential oils which is 
made up as follows ; — Oil of cloves 5 min., oil of cajuput 5 min., 
oil of juniper 5 min., aromatic sulphuric acid 15 min. and spirit 
of ether 30 min. Half to one dr. of this mixture is given in 
1 oz. of water as a prophylactic measure. Once the disease has 
developed this mixture is of little or no value and there is some 
evidence to show that in excessive doses it causes damage to 
the kidneys and suppression of urine. 

Anticholera inoculation. Vaccines are obtained by suspen- 
sion {n normal saline of the growth of 24-hour old agar cultures 
and killing the vibrios by heat at 56*C. to which 0.5 per cent. 

, phenol is added as a preservative. In order to ensure full 
immunisation, a sufficient dose should be given. The usual 
; mi^thod is to give two injections, consisting altogether of 12,000 
jtfganisms. It is advantageous to use vaccine which 
local freshly-isolated smooth' strains. For a sinitle 
vibrios is the usual dose employed, but 
the . bi^;;iren^ that one can make is to employ the 

strongs^ be tderated without prodncing an 

excesiriy^^ 1 ^^. ^ile vaccination by ^gle injedioh 
is. ^ twb.;,^Jniiecti«E» should- , 
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mortality is twenty-five times as high in the non-vaccinated as 
in the vaccinated. Vaccination by the mouth has also been 
practised according to the principle enunciated by Besredka 
(1927). The vaccine is made from a thick suspension of orga* 
nisms killed by heat, carbolic acid or alcohol ; each dose con- 
sisting of 10-1(X) thousand millions of vibrios contained in a 
pill is given every day on an empty stomach and usually 3 to 
5 doses are employed. Russell (1927) made comparative tests 
of anticholera vaccine and the oral bili vaccine, and he diowed 
that the effects of anticholera inoculation is superior to the 
three doses of bilivaccine. The immunity only lasts for about 
six months. 

Bacteriophage. The value of cholera bacteriophage as a' 
prophylactic against cholera has been investigated by different 
workers in India and a more thorough trial should be given 
before its value can be definitely ascertained. d'Herelle and 
Malone claim ,that oral administration of bacteriophage is of 
value in treatment and that its addition to well water helps to 
cut short epidemics of cholera. Asheshov introduced a mixture 
of three types A, B and C and he is of opinion that all three 
must be present to be effective against cholera vibrios. Mixtures 
of all three have been tried as a prophylactic measure by adding 
to the water of wells in amounts of 50 c.cm. in the villages and 
towns in one district fn Bihar, with the result that there was a 
marked drop in the incidence of cholera. Russell however 
holds a different view. The supporters of bacteriophage explain 
failure in immunising people against cholera by phage, by 
bringing forward the theory of lack or absence of a sufficient 
number of active types of bacteriophage. 

Treatment. The disease being a sudden one the 
patient is usuall)’' seen when he is in a distressed or even 
in a collapsed condition. It is important to realise that as 
soon as sypiptoms suggestive of cholera appear, the patient 
should', lose no time in going to a hospital. Medicines 
given by mouth at this stage are absolutely useless. 
The patient should be kept in a horizontal position 
in a warm bed and the foot of the bed raised. Hurling 
is important ; a carefub f ecOrdihg of the tenipet^ture; 
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rectal temperature, pulse, reporting the number and character 
of the stools, seeing that the patient avoids chills and gets 
adequate attention, are essential to the proper conduct of a 
cholera case. On no account should the patient be allowed to 
get up to pass his stools but be made to use the bed-pan. In 
very severe and fulminant cases, the incessant use of the bed- 
pan exhausts the patient’s strength and a better plan is to put 
a waterproof sheet which can be changed every few hours under 
the patient and to pack the buttocks with tow or cotton wool. 
It must always be remembered by the attendant that the stools 
are highly infectioits and rubber gloves should be worn when 
washing the patient or changing bedding. Sips of water, soda 
water or dab (cocoanut) water are given frequently to allay thirst 
Cramps may be relieved by friction and massage of the limbs, 
or if very severe by a small injection of ptorpWa or even by 
repeated small inhalations of chloroform. Blankets and hot 
water bottles help to maintain the body temperature. All food 
should be withheld dirring the acute stage of the disease, but 
the intake of fluids encouraged. The course of the disease is 
so rapid that the successful treatment of patients suffering from 
cholera entirely depends upon the careful assessment of the 
varsring phases of the disease and the application of rational 
methods of treatment. In no other disea^ is a closer collabora- 
tion between the nurse and the doctor necessary to bring about 
a cture. In cholera two main lines of attack are essential to 
Qounteract the effect of the powerful toxins of cholera on the 
body, to eliminate the toxins formed and to destroy the cholera 
vibrio and prevent the occurrence of uraemia. It is essential 
treatment should be begun as soon as possible, the 
jsjrhj|»toms be watched carefully and the treatment be modified 
i|he case develops so that the collapse stage and other deadly 
avoided. The best palliative method as 
yet . detdfted foy '^he tireabnent of cholera is that introduced by 
Sir iekwi^’Rblgers/m Calcutta between the years ld06 and 1&15 
which rapidly and SabWiactorily replaces the fluids^ salts 
tmi j^pm ;the ,j,body tissues. The <mly ,*g»ecific 

..chli^eriif ? »t the' t^idesi^tioh ' . the 
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cholera vibrio is the administration of bacteriophage, which by 
parasitization of the cholera vibrios destroys them or renders 
them innocuous. It must be definitely understood that bacterio- 
phage can only attack vibrios, it cannot heal the lesions already 
developed nor counteract the toxins already formed, so that the 
use of bacteriophage alone without other measures is not 
rational. The treatment should therefore be directed along the 
following lines. 

Restoration of fluid and prevention of acidosis. The great 
loss of fluid from the body is the essential factor to be com- 
bated and the specific gravity of the blood is the key to 
estimating that loss and hence the amount of fluid to be 
replaced. The profound fall in blood prejssure, cyanosis, loss of 
elasticity of the skin and restlessness are largely due to dehydra- 
tion. Restoration of fluid in itself revives the patient in a 
marvellous manner. The amount to be injected varies from 
three to six pints in an adult male, in accordance with the 
degree of concentration of the blood, as shown by the specific 
gravity and its effect on the pulse, w’hich should be quite full and 
of good tension at the end of the infusion. In children of about 
six, one pint can usually be injected with safety. 

Salines. Rogers found that in mild cases of cholera 
the loss of fluid was on an average 35 per cent, of the total 
body fluid ; in severe cases requiring saline injections but 
recovering, it was 52 per cent. ; and in cases ending fatally 
in spite of saline injections it was no less than 64 per cent., or 
nearly two-thirds of the total. The loss of fluid can be rapidly 
estimated by taking the specific gravity of the blood by means 
of a series of small bottles containing glycerine and water of 
every second degree from 1050 to 1070. The normal specific 
gravity of blood is about 1056 to 1058 and a rise to 1063 indi- 
cates the loss of three pints of fluid, 1064 of four pjnts, and 
1065 of five pints. This furni^es a simple guide for the 
amount of saline to be injected. Isotonic salines were first, 
used in the treatment of cholera as early as 1831-32, imt the 
improvement was of short duration, the death rate being ibottt 
84 per cent. lyatar, clinicians tried it witii similai' ye^^,. ,^e 
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reason of this is that in severe cases of the disease chlorides 
may be lost from the blood even in greater proportions than 
the fluid. This leads to a viciotis circle and the fluid injected 
into the vein runs out through the intestinal mucous membrane 
denuded of its epithelial lining. This led Rogers to introduce the 
use of stronger or hypertonic salt solution to replace the great 
loss of salts and to help the retention of the fluid in the blood 
vessels. It is held that the chlorides combine with the cholera 
toxin and are excreted through the kidneys. Injection of gum 
solutions was recommended by Bayliss in cholera, but a colloid 
solution such as this helps to retain the toxins in the blood and 
has therefore been given up. 

In cholera there is a marked reductioh of the alkalinity of 
the blood which leads to the development of acute nephritis and 
uremia. It was shown by Sallard (1910) that no amount of 
alkali given by the oral route rendered the blood of uraeimc 
cholera patients alkaline but addition of sodium bicarbonate to 
saline solution reduced the death rate considerably in cases of 
post-choleraic uraemia. It was shown by Megaw (1911) that once 
uraemic symptoms had ensued, it was too late to save t e 
patients by alkaline injections. An estimation of the alkalinity 
of the blood in cases of cholera showed that in no less than 79 
per cent, it was reduced from N/45 to N/1()0, or even lew. 
In 'severe cases, dying of post-choleraic uraemia, the alkalinity 
^ was reduced to N/ 100 or less, and once that point was reached 
it was too late to save the patient by intravenous injection of 
• alkaline solutions. Cases presenting a lower degree of reduction 
, may recover under alkaline treatment. These observations, as 
regards reduction of salts and alkalinity, and the need for 
, Jiypertphic and alkaline solutions were confirmed by other 

saline consists of sodium chloride 120 
gr., #1^ 4 gr. and water 1 pint. The alkaiim 

'■ sodium iiicarbonate IW, gr., sodium chkMide 

f pint. , T5ie bicarbonate may be sterilised in e® 
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The following .are the chief indications for the use of 
saline in cholera: — (1) Specific gravity of blood over 10S8 ;; 
(2) blood pressure below 70 mni. Hg. ; (3) coldness of the 
extremities with a feeble pulse at the wrist ; (4) cyanosis, rest- 
lessness and cramp. 

The intravenous injections of saline should always be 
controlled by the specific gravity of the blood ; as a guide for 
the quantity of saline to be injected in each case it may be 
stated that a specific gravity of 1064 or over requires 3 to 3i 
pints of saline ; 1062 to 1064 requires 2 to 3 pints ; 1060 to 
1062 requires Ij to 2 pints ; 1058 to 1060 requires 1 to Ij pints. 

In all cases of collapse, 1 pint of alkaline saline is given 
intravenously at each injection, together with 2, 3 or more 
pints of the hypertonic saline in accordance with the concentra- 
tion of the blood. The early and persistent use of alkalies has 
practically eliminated death from uraemia in cholera. The 
temperature of the fluid to be given intravenously should not 
exceed 80"F. except in very rare cases where the rectal tem- 
perature is several degrees below normal when the saline may 
have to be given at blood heat. In cholera the temperature may- 
be suppressed in the collapse stage but it usually rises above 
normal during the reactionary stage following collapse and even, 
in cases untreated by saline and may pass into fatal 
hyperpyrexia, which has to be carefully guarded against aftir 
intravenous injection of salines. This may be done by taking- 
the rectal temperature in all cholera cases, and if it is over 
100*F. (it may be as high as 108*F. in the collapse stage with 
cold limbs), the salines should be run in at room temperature 
in the tropics, with a mean temperature of about 80*F. Anti- 
porretic measures, in the form of hydrotherapy, have to be 
taken if the temperature rises to 104*F. or over, after intra- 
venous injections of salines. Hjrpmpyrexia is a grave compli- 
cation in c^es .of cholera' treated with- sdines. 

The rate of infusion should be carefully controlled 
shotflid be about 4 oz. per minute as long as tbe! pul^ 
not fully re^ored ; in this wsy 4 pipte can. be git^ in 
minutes, The canntda should be tied pr^etnbly in tiit ibedijiwn 
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basilic vein. If the flow is greatly reduced or stopped by strong 
vasomotor contractions 1 c.cm. of pituitrin can be given. The 
infusions should be repeated if the specific gravity rises to 1068 
or over, and the blood pressure is 80 mm. or less ; cramps, rest- 
lessness and cyanosis are clear indications for repeating the 
intravenous injections of hypertonic salines. If the pulse 
pressure, as represented by the difference between the systolic 
and diastolic readings is under 20 mm. the use of further saline 
is indicated, but an increase of 4 mm. in the pulse pressure is 
an indication for stopping the infusion. During 1915-19 cases 
treated in Calcutta with saline, the mortality was 20.8 per cent. 

In addition to intravenous saline, Rogers combined hypo- 
dermic injections of 1/120 gr. of atropine morning and even- 
ing in acute cases of cholera. Rogers’ method of treatment 
has been favourably reported on by all thp^ who have tried it. 

Strophanthin 1/250 gr. or pituitrin J to 1 c.cm., may be 
given along with saline and are valuable in sustaining the heart 
and raising the blood pressure. Adrenalin chloride may be used 
either alone or along with the saline, but the effect is transitory. 

Along with intravenous salines, J to 1 pint of the alkaline 
isotonic saline with glucose should be given per rectum every 
four hours until 2 pints of urine are passed in 24 hours, and 
they will often be retained and absorbed with much benefit, 


serially in milder cases not requiring injection. 

‘ Relief ol toxiemia. Antiserums, Although on^a priom 
^ reasoning antiserum treatment would be the ideal n^ethod of 1 
treatment in a condition where there is such marked 
the experiments carried out so far have been inconclijsiver 'lSfo 
, satisfactory antiserum has yet been prepared. / 

Dru^s, Kaolin or aluminium silicate, was fijp^ uSed in the 
of cholera by Stumpf in 1606. WajUter (1921) advised 
haE half suspension of finely pulverised kaolin in 
wSEtet^O the idea that it will absorb the 

their absorption into the cfrdflriiiou. CcMc 
ahd 'thf to vothtf is at once arreted. During the 

^ in the German armies, were treated 

coinbtoed vrith 
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The tate of mortality in cholera during an epidemic varies 
greatly, thus in certain endemic areas in Bengal the. mortality 
varies between 45 and 75 per cent in different seasons of the year. 
Thus in order to prove the efficacy of any drug it should be 
given throughout the whole year with alternate cases of contr<^. 
In this way treatment with opium and morphine combined with 
mineral acids which was at one time quite prevalent, has been 
shown by Rogers to be not only useless but positively harmful, 
the mortality due to uraemia being very high. Opium eaters and 
smokers do badly when they are attacked with cholera. Rogers 
suggested treatment with potassium permanganate in form of 
pills with kaolin powder and vaseline and coated with sandatach 
varnish or salol with the idea of oxidising toxins. Two-grain 
pills are given every quarter of an hour for the first few hours, 
and then every hour till the stools become green and less 
copious, indicating the presence of oxidised bile. One hundred 
or more grains have been given without any harm. Rogers also 
obtained good results by giving permanganates by mouth along 
with hypertonic salines. 

Calomel and camphor in i gr. doses with 2 gr. of Hcarbo- 
nate of soda can be administered every half an hour till the 
colour of the evacuation changes to green after which the 
interyal is prolonged with almost the same results. 

Many other intestinal antiseptics have been used but with 
little success, but are still recommended. When given early the 
disease is said to have been aboi^ed. T(»nb (1^) found that the 
essential oils mixture reduced mortality and was also of {pro- 
phylactic value. The mi3!:ture was given in doses of 1 dt« in 
i oz. of water every half hour until sickn^ and purging ceased : 
usually five or ^ doses were necessary. With this treatnmnt 
the mortality was reduced to 20.5 per cent., but in collapsed 
casK the de^ rate was 72 p^ cent, against 20 per cent. with, 
hypertonic saline, and 16.6 per cent, with 2 gr. potasdunt!. 
perniinganate pills every fifteen minutes (according to Rogeiaf 
phm). Bssential oils mircture has hoan found to he indt^t 
, to .^e stomaieh and produces sadden soppressba ^ .fuiine}r, ‘ 

. . ' ' 'Basterioftage, ' '-bi^^ophage ' ' 
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Summary^ The position regarding treatment of cholera 
is that in serious cases the hypertonic and alkaline infusions, 
combined with permanganate pills and kaolin, or both, orally, 
has reduced the mortality rate in dangerous forms of cholera 
to one-third of the former rate. Unfortunately these methods 
can only be tried in well-equipped hospitals or in the homes of 
well-to-do people. In villages and other places where only 
permanganate and kaolin are available, these are the only 
remedies that can be used ; volatile oils may be tried 
in mild cases. Whenever possible bacteriophage should be 
given a trial. In preventing infection among the contacts 
bacteriophage is useful. 

Wu lyten-Teh et al (1934) summed up a standard of treatment of 
cholera in the following lines : — 

**(1) Premonitary diarrhoea. For this sta;^ • bismuth and soda or 
Tomb*s essential oil mixture, or kaolin and calcium permanganate pills 
may be given. Atropine may be injected. In India, ol. ricini i oz. is 
often prescribed. Opium is not recommended^ but 15 min. of it are 
added to the ol. xicini if the case is not cholera, to be followed by 
10 min. of acid hydrochloric dil. in 1 oz. of water every J hour for 
4 hours. 

(2) Stage of copious evacuation and collapse- It is at this stage that 
the patient seeks medical aid, and is therefore most often seen by the 
doctor. 

(a) On admission atropine gr. 1/100 is injected hypodermically. 

^ (b) Take the specific gravity, blood pressure and rectal temperature. 

{c) If the blood pressure is not over 70 mm., ot the specific gravity 
i$ 1068 or more inject intravenously 3 to 6 pints of fluid, according as 
the specific gravity is 1063-4-5-6. That is to say, if the spedflc; gravity is 
1068 inject 3 pints, if 1064 inject 4 pints and so On. In the case of a 
child ot woman the volume of injection is reduced accordingly. The first 
;]plnt is, the alkaline solution, consisting of 90 gr. sodium chloride and 
sodium bicarb, and the remainder is hyperionic saline solntionl 
which the fluid is injected may be fast slow, 
minute^ ] pint in 5 minutes dr H ds. par minute, 

is normal the temperaf^u of the’ fluid 
the' former ‘is 10D^ifi<' then tim/latter' ought to 
be 94fK,iu^ then In this way the danger of developing 
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over. Other indicationa are re'stlessness, cyanosis, cramps, failing 
pulse, etc. 

The repetition of injection depends on the condition of the patient; 
some require one pint in 24 hours while others as many as 90 pints. 
JQach time 1 pint of alkaline solution must be injepted before the 
hypertonic. 

Calcium permanganate water, 1 to 6 gr. to 1 pint, may be sipped or 
2 gr. pills every 15 minutes for the first two hours and every half hour 
for the rest of the day may be ordered. Kaolin 7 oz. (200 gm.) in 14 oz. 
(400 c.cm.) may be given in bowlfuls every half hour. 

After rallying, the blood pressute will go up to 80 or 100 mm. 
Normal saline to which glucose is added may be injected per rectum at 
the rate of i-1 pint every 2 hours and later every 4 hours until urine is 
passed freely. For the circulation, 10 min. adrenalin may be injected 
intravenously together with the saline solution upto 120 min. in 
24 hours. 

If the urine remains suppressed after 12 to 16 hours and the blood 
pleasure is low, 1 to 3 pints alkaline saline solution may be injected 
intravenously plus 1 c.cm. pituitrin hypodermically. Fifteen gm. of 
urea may be given orally with benefit,*' 

FOOD-POISONING 

In former years the term food-poisoning was used to in- 
clude a variety of clinical conditions of diverse aetiology. As 
a result of the work of Savage and others the term is now res- 
tricted to certain acute conditions characterised by gastro-en- 
teritis usually of sudden onset and short duration and attack- 
ing a number of persons within a short period of time. 
Excluding cases in which poison is added to food acci- 
dentally or with criminal intent, the vitamin deficiency 
diseases and the peculiar idiosyncracies of individuals to certain 
food-stuffs (food sensitization or allergy), three classes of food- 
poisoning may be distinguished: — (1) That due to poisonous 
ioods, (2) that due to certain chemical poisons, and (3) that due 
to bacterial infections or toxic bact^ial products. 

Palsai^oiis foods. In this class may be grouped those sul^! 
stances whkrh are consumed through mistake for wholesome food. 
Foisoi^s fungi ttiay be mistaken for edible mushrooms. The tap ro^ 
Of aconite has been substituted for horse radish ; children n)^y eat 
ettinctive berries deadly night shade. Rhubarb leaves ere poisp^a 
reason of their high nxekte ^mt^ and cyen nntmeg 
,eyxn|^-ofbs.' 'Certniii-.troptcal;'^^ >give' dse -to 
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IKnsoxiing and apparently sound mnssels not infrequently cause illness 
which, has been attributed to a poison, mytilotoxiUi apparently generated 
under unknown conditions. Sprouting potatoes may cause toxic symp- 
toms due probably to the elaboration by the action of micro-organisms 
of a poison called ^aolanin.* The grains of cereals may be attacked by 
ergot fungus (Claviceps purpurea) and cause gangrene of the extremities 
or nervous lesions. Lathyrism which is caused by a poisonous amine 
has been de^ribed elsewhere. 

Chemical poisons. Chemical poisons sometimes find their way 
into foods accidentally. Epidemics of peripheral neuritis have 
been caused by the presence of arsenic in beer and also in fruits and 
vegetables ; chronic lead poisoning may arise from the use of soft water. 
Copper, lead and chromium compounds have been used as agents for 
C(donring food-stufts. Antimony oxide is used as a cheap substitute for 
tin oxide in enamelling hardware and outbreaks of poisoning have been 
caused by partaking of lemonades prepared in jugs of this kind, due to 
the tartaric acid or citric acid dissolving a considerable amount of anti» 
mony. Tinned food may be contaminated by the metal derived from 
the container, but tin seems to be innocuous; the same probably holds 
good for aluminium. Various preservatives are added to food-stufis but 
they should be either prohibited or their use controlled. Such substan- 
ces are boric acid, formalin, benzoic and salicylic acids, sulphurous acid 
and sulphites. 

Bacterial Food-poisoiilng. 

The conception of food poisoning has undergone considerable change 
in recent years. It was formerly believed that food poisoning was due to 
a smes of toxic amines called ptomaines, which appear during the later 
stale of protein putrefaction, but this theory is now discredited. 
^{Ptomaine bodies are relatively non-toxic to lab^tmry animals except 
. in doses much larger than are likely to be consumed under ordinary con- 
^ '^tiona* Moreover it has been observed that outbreaks of food«poisoni|tg 
from the consumption of food which is quite normal in naked-eye 
,;>;i|»pmance> while protein putrefaction causes such marked decomposi- 
^ ^ food-stufis that it is itnpossiUe to eat them. 

food^pcaaoning is now r^^gmsed as a distinct clinical en* 
of acute gfltftro-enteritls ansinir cs | result of con- 
4 thifebted, in a large number of cases, vdth an organism 

^ or food ccmtaiiiing' preformed toxic bacterial 

is still imporfect and other 

/ 'oa'' or causes also be respon- 

’tibia/ tiie syitq^toma' iffeur'hi Ima 
> jbiit;tm9^ba>dtitiytit' for 
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-pyrexia may be present, but as a rule, it is slight and recovery generally 
follows. 

Food^poisonlng bacteria. Salmonella group. It is not possible at 
present to demonstrate the cause of every outbreak of food-poisoning, 
but the organisms of the salmonella group are those most frequently 
encountered. Morpholc^cally and in general characters these organisms 
resemble the paratyphoid bacilli. In fact it has been observed that Bact. 
paratyphosum B (not A) may produce symptoms of acute food-poisoning, 
but this is very rare. They are small non-sporing bacilli, multi-flagellate 
and actively motile; all of them ferment glucose usually with gas 
production, but they do not ferment lactose and saccharose, and in 
this respect are allied to the bacilli of the typhoid and dysentery group. 
Some twenty or more t 3 rpe 8 have been found which can be differentiated 
from one another by serological tests. The commonest member of the 
group responsible for food-poisoning outbreaks is Bact. enteritidis 
artrycke; Bact. enteritidis Gaertner is considered to be a less common 
cause of bacterial food-poisoning. Morphologically and culturally the 
latter resembles paratyphoid B and Bact. mrtrycke, but can be differen- 
tiated by agglutination reactions. 

Although the salmonella group of organisms is regarded as an import- 
ant factor in the causation of food-poisoning, many outbreaks have occur- 
red where no organism belonging to this 'group could be isolated. 
Savage (1920) reported that out of 112 outbreaks in the British Isles, 
bacilli of the salmonella group were isolated in 39 outbreaks, and in sub- 
sequent observations the same worker could not find these organisms in 
the majority of cases. Many reasons have been advanced to explain this 
failure. It has been stated that certain outbreaks are due not to infections 
with the living organisms but to ingestion of toxins elaborated by the 
bacilli in tlie meat. These toxins are thermostabile and therefore with- 
stand heating. Savage and White (1925) gave agar plate cultures of 
asrtrycke either alive or killed by heat at 60®C., to young rabbits orally 
which produced congestion of the stomach with petechial haemorrhages ; 
similar results were produced by Bact. enteritidis. Several workers have 
found that culture of the organisms of the paratyphoid enteritidia 
group are toxic to laboratory animals after some day’s growth especially 
after parenteral injection. 

The available evidence at present indicates that outbreak of 
poisoning following consumption of contaminated food is an infection 
and not an intoxication, because of the fact that poisoning follows 
consumption of made-up dishes where cooking has been inadequate; 
moreover t&e amount of toxin that would be necessary to cause fatai, 
symptoms is considerable when g^ven by the oral route. Jordon (qnot* 
by Topley) is of opinion that in human outbreaks toxins ^ of 11^ 
Impoitan because (}) well^ccx^d food is less liable tO; catise poi^pfou 
ing idisn raw or fanperfectly ^cooked, food; (2) outbr^^ 
due to fimsages^ meat pies, pOi^ings an4 jsUiOs 
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rule, suBSdently cooked to destroy all the bacteria; (3) ordinary roast- 
ing or boiling often fails to sterilize meat; (4) persons eating properly 
cooked meat often escape, while those partaking of raw or partially 
cooked meat are often attacked; (5) the blood serum of the patient 
often contains agglutinins some days after the attack, which are not 
likely to be formed against toxic substances alone. The reason why 
the bacilli cannot be recovered on bacteriological examination in many 
cases is due to the iact that the original food causing the outbreak is 
more often not examined for the causative organism. Moreover it 
may be mentioned that many outbreaks of food poisoning are not of 
this nature, but are of entirely ditferent aetiology. 

Other organisms. Various other micro-organisms besides the bacilli 
of the salmonella group have also been held responsible for food-poison- 
ing outbreak. Bact. morgani has been found in a large number of cases 
of summer diarrhoea. Dysentery bacilli are occasionally the cause of 
acute food-poisoning outbreaks, which may sometimes be indistinguish- 
able from outbreaks caused by the salmonella group. Dysentery bacilli 
Of the Sonne type have been incriminated. /i . Evidence at present 
suggests that it is conveyed by some carrier of the bacilli, and the 
symptoms begin with vomiting, passage of blood and mucus in the stools. 
Streptococci have been incriminated, Bact. cloacce, a coliform organism, 
met with in sewage has caused outbreaks in some places; similarly 
Proteus vulgaris, Ps. pyocyaneus, the commonly distributed putrefactive 
organisms, are said to have been responsible for food-poisoning. 

Toxic bacterial products. It has already been stated that the con- 
sensus of opinion regarding food-poisoning is that the primary cause 
is a bacterial infection and not an intoxication. Excluding botulism 
which forms a distinct clinical entity and is caused by the preformed 
toxins of Cl, botiilinus, certain cases of food-poiseming have been attrb 
, baled to the formation of toxic products in the food by the activity of 
the micro-organism. In contra-distinction to infection with the organisms 
of the salmonella group, the symptoms of poisoning arise within a few 
hohrs of the ingestion of the food, specially canned foods. In support of 
the intoxication theory Arnold (1923) stated that puppies kept iti a hot 
room and fed on meat culture in which Bact^ enteritidis had been grow- 
for 24 hours, and which had subsequently been boiled for one, hour, 
#]cSere4 vomiting and diarrhoea. He is inclinted to believe that the 
,of meat culture is increased by heating as a result of the 
<»£ the metabolic products in the meat. Though this 
it may sefve at present to explain the caimatioa 
bi' feeding with infected meat which has been 

in which no organisnt haa been found 

^l^y ^dt|e,pj;||d_ a ,,fdrm ' of’ 
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to three hours and consist of nausea, salivation, abdominal pain, vomit- 
ing, extreme prostration and profuse diarrhoea. Staphylococcus form- 
ing yellow pigments have been identified in these cases; poisoning 
symptoms are said to be caused by entero-toxin produced by 
this organism. Filtrate of staphylococcus culture has been 
found to contain several toxic sut^tances, such as hsemolysin 
leukocidin ; dermotoxin, lethal toxin, and entero-toxin producing food- 
poisoning symptoms. Ordinary laboratory animals ate not affected by 
the staphylococcus toxin; in man also certain conditions are necessary 
for the production by the staphylococci of toxins in sufficient amount 
to prove harmful. In addition all strains of staphylocci do not produce 
•entero-toxin of food poisoning, and that is why staphylococcus food- 
poisoning is not so frequent. 

Mode of infection. Meat is perhaps the most common article 
through which food-poisoning occms. This is contaminated either in 
the process of cooking or during storage. In this respect veal, pork 
and beef are the chief offenders, mutton being less liable to be 
•contaminated. Tinned meat and tinned fish are frequent causes of food- 
poisoning. They may be contaminated before tinning by improper 
preservation or insufficient cooking, even if wholesome at the time the 
tins are opened, they ate liable to bacterial contamination later on. 
Fresh meat is also responsible in some cases; but it is generally found 
that it has been previously stuffed, recooked or otherwise treated. In 
.some cases the food has been allowed to stand for a time before 
consumption. Numerous epidemics of food-poisoning have also been 
<lue to eating shell fish such as mussels, oysters, lobsters, crabs, etc. 
Vegetables and fruits may likewise be contaminated, and milk which 
is a common article of diet, has on several occasions been the cause of 
:an outbreak. It is important to remember that the food generally 
appears to be quite normal in appearance. The bacilli in the food-stuffs 
may also be unevenly distributed so that different preparations from; the 
same meat may vary in infectivity. This is a frequent observation with 
regard to canned foods, and is due to the fact that the original 
•contamination may be localised, or riirough defective process of sterilisa- 
tion some cases may fail to be raised to the requisite temperature to 
iill the bacilli. 

The manner in which these food-stuffs are contatninated is not 
definite!^ known. An infected animal may be the source or it may be 
due to the flesh of a healthy animal being contaminated during the 
process of prieparation. It is not known how frequently animals harbour 
salmonella bacilli. Bad. eettrycke, Bad. enteritidis and Pafi^r! 
typhoid hadUi have been recovered from sick animals. Mhyet. 

(1913) found that in 48 food-poismiin^ outbreaks due to Bad, 
meat was: <lerived in 23 instances fiOm animals known to be ill 
abttghto. In outbreaks eau^^ by organtes ol 
.^e\dlle,•to■fbod^llsd *ro»i 
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haii<3, sources of contamitiatioii during the course of preparation are 
many. Salmonella Ibacilli are occasionally present in the intestines of 
pigs and cattle and the meat may be soiled during slaughter. The 
possibility of existence of a human carrier should not be lost sight of; 
Fletcher was able to isolate BacL mrtrycke from the faeces of patients 
convalescing from dysentery or enteric fever. Rats and mice suhei 
from infections with salmonella bacilli and £iy infection has also been 
suggested. Large gaps at present exist in our knowledge of the mode 
of infection. 

Laboratory diagnosis. The diagnosis of food-poisoning is made 
primarily from the clinical symptoms. To confirm' it a bacteriological 
examination of the following materials should be done, (in the case of 
negative bacteriological findings, tests for detection of chemical poisons 
should be carried out)— (1) actual food consumed, (2) vomit, fseces of 
patients and blood for agglutination, (8) feeces and blood of suspected 
carriers, (4) blood, spleen, liver intestine in fatal cases. 

Examination of faeces and vomit frequently gives positive results in 
salmonella infection. The contaminated food shouid be examined for the 
presence of the bacilli of the salmonella group by cultural methods, or 
it may be suspended in saline and injected into mice ; the results are not 
always reliable. Canned foods are examined on similar lines. 

Micro-organisms are not found in the blood stream except in fatal 
cases. At the earliest possible moment agglutination tests should be 
done with the patients* sera, and repeated at least twice at intervals of 
7 to 10 days in order to detect any rise in titre. 


Pfxipiiylaxis, The hygienic " precautions to prevent food- 
, poisoning primarily concern Public Health workers. A 
' th<»t>ugh systematic inspection of meat in all slaughter houses 
is essential. It may be stated briefly that cleanliness in the 
production and handling of food-stuflfs is an efficient safeguard 
Against many of the infections carried by fbod, particularly the 


t^cteiial ones. The diminution of human contact and handling 
in the preparation of preserved foods, grerftly reduce the occur- 
I bi food-poisoni^^ as the pathogenic organisms occasionally 
to the food through the agency of human brings 
In respect of certain diseases conveyed 
‘and helminthic infections from 
nmy sometimes "be Ihdpful to 
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the food is decomposed. Methods adopted in the preventitm 
of infection may be roughly stated as follows: — 

Cooking. Cooking of meat and all other food-stuffs is a 
considerable safeguard against infection and if adequate, would 
destroy all infections. It must, however, be remembered that 
in some cases the temperature in the interior of the meat during 
the process of cooking may not rise sufficiently high to com- 
pletely sterilise the food. This is especially true of canned 
foods which may contain living organisms even after heating 
to above the boiling point for an hour or more, and several 
workers have shown that 70 per cent, of canned foods are not 
sterile. 

PasteuristUion. Adequate pasteurisation seems to be a 
complete protection against infections present in milk. For 
effective pasteurisation much depends on the adequacy of the 
process. The temperature preferred is about 143°F. maintained 
for half an hour, if the temperature falls below that, the process 
will not be efficient. After pasteurisation or boiling, milk 
should be rapidly cooled as it has been shown that enormous 
increase of bacteria occurs during the process of slow cooling 
in the preparation of ice-cream after preliminary heating. 

Refrigeration. The function of the refrigerator is to retard 
the growth of bacteria and moulds which find their way on to 
the surface of meat, fish and other food-stuffs. Cold storage 
undoubtedly tends to diminish the occurrence of food-poisoning, 
and this is espedally the case with such foods as sausages and 
potted meats. It ^ould, however, be understood that if meat 
has already been heavily infected refrigeration cannot prevent 
its rapid decay. 

Preserved foods. ' Canned foods are very often not com- 
pletely . sterilised, in smne cases bacterial omtamination may 
occur after die tin is opened and hence it is always advisable to 
consume the entire ccmtmit the day it is i^ened. The formadon 
todc products in canned! foods d^ends in smne measure on 
tire l eng th of time that has elapsed between preparation iud; 
oonsumptimu *Blown' tins ^ould always be rejected. 

Ttei^iiuiiBd. P<u etiniitive tceatiinmit, measpri^. i 

' towmrds complete' /eyacuadon, 
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bed. is essential. In the early stages, whenever possible, the 
stomach should be emptied with some emetic or washed out 
with normal saline solution. A dose of half th an ounce of 
castor oil to evacuate the bowels is very helpful. No food is 
generally necessary for the first 24 hours except small quantities 
of boiled water; later p^tonised.or citrated milk diluted with 
an equal quantity of water may be given. The diet should be 
gradually increased as the symptoms improve. If there is 
p«:si$tent diarrhoea bismuth salicylate with some astringent may 
be prescribed. Abdominal pain and distension ^ould be treated 
with turpentine stupes ; tincture of opium may be giv^ in form 
of a mixture. Colonic irrigations with normal saline have also 
been advocated in cases of persistent diarrhoea. In cases of 
choleric symptoms and marked collapse, subcutaneous or intra- 
venous injections of normal or hypertonic salihe^ should be given ; 
rectal injection of 1 oz. of glucose in ^ to 1 pint of saline is also 
of value. Stimulants are frequently indicated in the collapsed 
stage. 

BOTVUSM 

Botulism is a comparatively rare form of food-poisoning 
whidi is due to the toxins elaborated by an anserobic spore- 
bearing organism the Clostridium botuliny,m. It is therefore an 
intoxication and not an infection. The disease was first des- 
I cribed by Justinus Kemer in 1820 and the causative orgmiiam 
was isolated and described by Van Ermengen in 1866 
from cases which occurred in a certain village in Belgium 
and. where it was confined to those who had partaken 
pf a certain piece of raw' ham. During the last few years epi- 
4«wcs of botulism have been reported frtsn America; parti- 
froin California; in Great Britain at the Eoch Maree 
almoin every case proved fatal. 

. ^3^ organism Ct.botuHntm mnltiplies in the . food and 

it is eoosnmed, wMch on i#. absorbed 

:Part of the inteatitie. 'Che fatal dose, 
liptlci^ted te.be as mgoh fit 
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the Nevin (type B) and the Memphis (type A). Most strains are killed 
by heat, but the Boise strain can withstand boiling for one hour and 
hence it is necessary to sterilize food products under super-heated 
steam. Meyer isolated seventeen different strains from the outbreak 
of food-poisoning in America. The spores of the organisms of different 
strains had various resisting power to boiling, some withstanding a 
temperature of 100“ C. for 4 hours while others were killed after boiling 
for ten minutes or so. A temperature of slightly less than 80“ C. 
destroys the toxin of most of the strains, some toxin however may be 
so virulent that 0.0001 c.cra. of the filtrate of a culture grown at 35*C. 
is lethal to a guinea-pig weighing 350 gm. The Boise strains grow 
most luxuriantly at about the body temperature. 

Mode of infection. Nearly all the reported outbreaks were caused 
by food that had been smoked, pickled or canned and allowed to stand 
for some time before consumption; it does not follow consumption of 
flesh food. Investigation into the problem of mode of infection shows 
that the organism* is a normal inhabitant of the surface layer of the 
soil from where it may gain access to vegetables, fruits, hay, silage and 
other cultivated products. Occasionally the faeces of animals such as 
pigs, cattle, horses may contain the bacilli but a healthy human carrier 
has rarely been encountered. 

For botulism to occur the organism must multiply and form toxin 
in the food before consumption. Though the organism may be present 
in abundance in soil its occurrence in food-stnffs is uncommon. There 
are a large number of factors concerned in the survival, germination, 
and production of toxin by Cl. botulinum. The important factors 
are (1) the presence of spores in large numbers, (2) insufficient heating, 
(3) anserobic conditions, (4) too slow cooking, (5) use of food without 
final cooking. Hence botulism is practically unknown in India. 

Botulism differs from the ordinary fonns of food-poisoning in that 
the gastro-intestinal symptoms are absent or insignificant, there is no 
pain, temperature, pulse and respiration are not affected until near the 
end. As the symptoms are produced by the toxins, the patient is taken 
ill within 24 to 72 hours after eating some contaminated food. Onset of 
dizziness and headache with diplopia are often the first signs of involve^ 
ment of the nervous system. Later, other nerves are involved with 
great weakness of the extremeties, obstinate constipation, thirst and 
phkryngeat paralysis. 

D^gnosis. The symptoms of botulism ate so characteristic that a 
diagnosis be made on clinical grounds. The organisms can be isolat- 
ed from the suspected food or the patients* teces and vomit. The filtmte 
of the culture of the organism produces death in mice cm intraperitoneal 

Tbe prognosis is always grave 

■^aiad’ ptoves. effective' ,o»ly i» 
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should be in bed and the stomach washed out. Antitoxin has 
been prepared by injection of rabbits, horses and goats with each 
type of toxin. Experimentally it has been found that 30,000 
neutralizing doses given 24 hours after injection of toxin 
protects a guinea-pig. In man however the result of antitoxin 
treatment is not satisfactory. It may be effective only in mild 
cases. A polyvalent botulinus antitoxin should be given in 
doses of 50 to 100 c.cm. intramuscularly or in severe cases 
50 c.cm. intravenously; 10 c.cm. should be given prophylacti- 
cally to all those who have partaken of the food. High enema 
of soap and olive oil has been advocated with the idea that it 
neutralizes the toxin. Iodine and potassium permanganate have 
also been used for the same purpose. Certain other substances 
have been advocated which are said to delay the action of 
toxin. Morphine is such a drug, and similarly ether anaesthesia 
has been advocated with the idea that it' will delay fixation of 
toxins by the tissues. 


Diseases CotiTeyed liy Food 

Besides food-poisoning arising principally from a bacterial 
infection several diseases are conveyed by food contaminated by 
bacteria, worms and protozoa. Asiatic cholera though conveyed 
principally by infected water may also be transmitted by milk, batter 
and raw vegetables. Bnteric fevers are generally conveyed by 
contamination of water supply, but may also be contracted through the 
c^sumiptibn of certain kinds of fish such as oysters, milk, ice cream, 
Imtter,’ cheese, bread and other food-stuffs. ^rlet fever is another 
disease which may arise from consumption of infected milk and 
occasionally diphtheria may be contracted in the fuune manner. 

Many other diseases are contracted from an animal eontce. Tuber- 
c^loais of the bovine type in children is generally conveyed by milk and 
ociiSnaionally from tuberculous meat. XJndulant fever arises exdnsively 
Irofa milk. Sometimes oatlxesks dysentery and sore throat 

traced to the consumption of contaminated milk. Anthrax 
disease among men who handle carcases of 
ianimal^ Infected meat and foods prepared from meet are 
; dne to salmonella infections, which 

dktiseed. 

ate said to be ttsnsmitted through the 
. ^ ^senteiy mny be transmitted by raw 

and gb^dts'infeclkms 'may 'also, 
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worms are transmitted by food alone. Thus T<Bnia solium is derived 
from eating pork, Tosfda saginata from eating beef. Dibothrioc^phalus 
latus may arise from the consumption of certain fresh water fish and 
the hydatid disease in man is caused by food or water containing the eggs 
of TcBfiia echinococcus, 

A question of great importance in this connection is the source of 
infection of the food-stuff. It is generally admitted that man alone 
suffers fiom cholera, enteric fevers, bacillary dysentery and in these 
cases infection arises from fsecal contamination of the food-stuffs. The 
infection may either be direct or indirect through contamination of 
the water supply by an acute or healthy carrier. In tuberculosis, 
undulant fevers, sore throat, the contamination of milk or meat arises 
from an animal source. In scarlet fever and diphtheria infection almost 
always arises from a human carrier. 

SPHUE 

Sprue also known as diarrhoea alba is a condition frequent- 
ly met with in the tropics. It occurs in the European and 
Anglo-Indian residents of India but rarely among the Indians. 
The disease occurs in Indo-China and in the Southern United 
States. It occurs chiefly in the debilitated individuals who 
have resided for long periods in humid tropical climates. 

In India it often follows attacks of hill diarrhoea in which watery 
stools are passed in the early morning. Hill diarrhoea occurs in many 
hill stations in the Himalayas during the rainy season and resembles 
sprue in many respects. In both of these conditions physiological 
derangement of the digestive functions occurs. 

A knowledge about the views held regarding the nature of the 
disease will be useful from the point of view of the rationale of treat- 
ment of sprue. In spite of the considerable amount of work which has 
been done there is no agreement regarding the causation of this disease. 
There are two schools of thought regarding the causation of the disease. 

Certain workers attribute the disease to some diet deficiencies 
including calcium metabolism. The total and difiusable calcium 
in the blood has been shown to be considerably lower in sprue than in 
healthy individuals. Scott formulated the hypothesis that sprue is due 
to defici^y of calcium metabolism. He noted the resemblance between 
some of the symptoms of sprue and those diseases in which calcium 
deficiency ss a prominent feature. Vine is of opinion that calcium occurs 
in the blood in two states, the combined and the ionic form and it is 
the latter which accounts for the characteristic symptoms of As 

a support of this hypothesis It has been shown flut the amount of free 
calcium rises iiom 6 to 10 mgm. per 100 c.cm. of Serum after a^inis- 
traticm of eeldum lactate ovar a l<mg periods Sosjat 
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is a deficiency disease caused by the absence of certain vitamins in the 
diet. MacCarrison was able to produce a sprue-like condition in 
monkeys fed upon a vitamin free diet. Elder (1925) thought that defi- 
ciency in the aminoacids of meat, in addition to fat soluble vitamin A 
and also vitamin B occurring as result of unbalanced diet in the tropics- 
was the main factor. 

Others think that the disease is of an infective nature, and is pro* 
duced by yeast fungi, streptococci and some other unknown organisms. 
Monilia psilosis a specific yeast has been incriminated. Ashford (1924) 
produced a rapidly fatal septicaemia in guinea-pigs and white rats by 
intraperitoneal injections of this organism. Rogers (1918) believe strep- 
tococci to be an important factor in the pathogenecity of sprue. They could 
always be grown from ulcers in the tongue and vaccines from them 
produce reactions. Manson-Bahr is inclined to believe, that there is 
considerable amount of evidence to show that sprue and amoebic dysen- 
tery are closely associated. In some cases the two diseases may exist 
together or sprue may develop secondarily in a case of amoebic dysentery 
the former being merely a syndrome of a priniipy anieebic ulceration of 
the intestine. 

The modern conception of the disease is that sprue is essentially 
a disorder of the gastrointestinal tract characterised by deficient gastric 
secretion, of both hydrochloric acid and bone-marrow^^stimulating sub- 
stance, as well as mal-absorption of fats, glucose and calcium. The 
cause of the gastrointestinal derangement is still unknown, though 
it has been suggested that it may be due, either to some defective inter- 
nal secretion or some as yet unknown infective agency. 

Treatment. In the treatment of sprue utmost care lies in 
procuring bodily rest and selecting a very careful dietary for 
tl^ patient. It is to be understood that sprue is a disease in 
which the gastro-intestinal tract bears the greatest brunt of 
attack. Hence if the treatment of the case is begun early in 
the disease by careful regulation of the diet, very successful 
results are obtainedf while if it is undertaken too late in the 
period when the absorbing surface of the intestine is damaged 
the jceaults are discouraging. The treatment must be thorough 

ipersifitwt. In the advent of the slightest sign of relapse 
absolute care should be taken, extra food must be discontinued 
iiihnediate^v^^ patient should be placed on absolute rest 
and ShM It ^ould be remembered that most of 

the und^ prolohged and careful dieting and 

va^ble course and prove 
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prolonged for several years, there being temporary improve- 
ment after relapses. 

Dietetic treatment. Rest in bed combined with a purely 
milk diet gradually increased from three lo six pints daily is 
the backbone of successful treatment in many cases. Some 
authorities give bananas with the milk but exclude starches 
and sugars. Others prefer skimmed milk or butter-milk. 
Fruits such as lemons, oranges, pomegranates, bananas, pine* 
apple, mangoes, etc., are gradually allowed after a week or 
two. The milk diet should be continued for several weeks till 
the stools are solid and the patient gains steadily in weight, 
after some loss for the first week or two. Then eggs, and rusks 
are given, carbohydrates being increased very gradually, 
Later, fish and chicken may be given. If the patient is averse 
to taking pure milk add Benger’s food to it. Some clinicians 
give meat diet alone. For this purpose meat free from fat is 
minced and gradually increased till one pound is taken daily. 
Abundant drinks of warm water shc>uld be given in between 
the meals. 

It is now being widely recognised that sprue is a disease 
of the gastro-inte.stinal tract. Rest to the alimentary canal is 
therefore the primary idea of dietetic treatment of the disease. 
As this is the ideal to be aimed at, minimal amounts of food 
should be given so that the intestine can deal with it. Fat is 
therefore restricted in the diet, if this is not done additional 
strain falls on the already overtaxed alimentary canal. Diet- 
etic indiscretion especially an excess of carbohydrates may 
cause acute enteritis, because the starchy foodstuff undergoes 
abnormal fermentation with the production of organic adds 
and gas and consequent abdominal distension. Under these 
circumstances rational therapy lies in giving proteins as the 
prindpal constituent of diet, banning with one of low caloric 
value and gradually increasing the quantity. Fairley (1030) 
thought' that this can be attained by giving high protein did 
with low fat and carbohydrates. In place of high meat protein, 
he advises high protein milk powder with a ratio of protein 1.0, 
fat 0.3 and carbohydrate 1.3. Later (1932) he advocated the 
use of a dried high protein milk powder (Sprulac) with ratios 
56 'V ■■ 
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of protein: fat: carbohydrate*!: 0.3: 1.3. The scheme of 
dietaty is to give this powder in gradually increa^g doses 
along with full doses of liver (i.e. equivalent to 1^ lb. of fresh 
liver daily) whenever ansemia is present and suitable dietetic 
modifications. The first diet consists 1 oz. of sprulac made 
up to 8 oz. with water every 2} hours for six feeds ; the second 
one of 1^ oz. made. up to 12 oz. every 2i hours for six feeds ; 
the third, fourth and fifth one of 2 oz. of sprulac made up to 
J6 oz. with water every two hours for six feeds. 

Liver therapy. In addition to the usual dietary treatment, 
the routine use of liver extract has been much advocated. 
Various workers have used the whole Kver in cases of sprue 
and have published accounts of clinical cures with the treat* 
ment. It has also been suggested that sprue is a disease, due; 
in some instances to a deficiency of some fra^on of the water* 
soluble vitamin complex, and this is supplied! by liver therapy. 
Though the exact part played by liver in the cure of sprue is 
not yet settied, its effectiveness is however well known. In order 
to get the maximum effect liver should be given in as large 
amounts as required, and by such a route as to ensure maximum 
utilization. Massive doses of liver preparation when given in- 
tramuscularly or intravenously give the best results. Cases 
that are resistant to oral therapy sometimes show dramatic and 
>hbUiplete remissions after parenteral administration. It thus 
Appears that a well*defined threshold requirement for liver pre- 
parations exists in certain cases, and to obtain the maximum 
(effect this threshold requirement must be increased. Various 
preparations have been used, but it is advisable to use a simple 
it|i^:!pnc6ntrated product, because certain loss of activity results 
'great refinement and concentration which explains 
ithsS|> ffiet wi4 in these cases. , 

' iJAne soap mode from fresh calf’s liver has' earned a 

■ Matis<«*Bahr advocates its nse altmg with 
' r-t may tie prepared by adding half a ponnd of fresh 
Uiver .in a |tith: m .b^ag water and then straining, la to 15 oz. may 
1^ '1^4 and is regarded m. being more easily tolerated 
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Liver extract. Other liver preparations have also been used, a 
powdered extract is given in doses of two tubes daily, each tube being 
equivalent to } lb. of fresh liver. Where speed is essential or where liver 
by the mouth is not desirable hepatex may be tried. It is given 
in doses of 5 c. cm. per day injected intramuscularly or intravenously 
for about two weeks or according to the condition of the patient ; a total 
of 90 to 50 c. cm. brings about improvement. 

The usefulness of liver therapy is more apparent because of the 
existence of ansemia. Minot and Murphy (1927) showed that liver was 
useful in pernicious ansemia as well as in sprue. In the chronic cases 
the blood picture in sprue resembles that occurring in pernicious 
ansemia with high haemoglobin index, anisocytosis and the pre- 
sence of normoblasts and megaloblasts. Castle and his asso- 
ciates showed that in pernicious anaemia some derangement of function 
occurs which points to deficiency of the hsemopoietic function of bone 
marrow. In the later stages of sprue such changes have been observed; 
the bone marrow may show hyperplasia or actual aplasia indicating 
deficient blood production. Though the definite relation between sprue 
and pernicious anaemia has not been established, the effect of liver 
therapy in both cases gives some clue to the aetiological factors of the 
disease. 

In addition to the dietary measures 5 to 10 gr. of pancreatic 
extract or large doses of pancreatin and calcium carbonate or 
lactate three times a day sometimes produces rapid improvement. 
Pancreatin in 10 gr. doses after each meal witli fifteen min. of 
0.2 per cent, of hydrochloric acid before food is the method 
adopted in some places. 

Drug treatment. Drugs should be given with great cau* 
tion as they are liable to do more harm than good. Bismuth 
salicylate in 20 gr. doses about two hours after meals checks 
intestinal fermentation and looseness of the bowels. When 
diarrhoea occurs 10 gr. of Dover’s powder is useful. Parathyroid 
1/10 gr. and calcium lactate 15 gr. thrice daily were recom- 
mended by Scott (1932). These are continued for 5 to G weeks, 
the patient is kept on milk diet for three weeks and later given 
pudding, eggs, fish, carrots and bananas. The calcium and 
parathyroid treatment if it is to be successful should be started 
in the acute stage of the disease and persisted in for several 
months during convalescence. It was at one time consad^ild 
to have a distinct influence on the course and symptoms, of the 
illn^ but it is doubtful whether the effects are at aH lasting^ 
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Treatment with Batavia powder earned a reputation at one 
time. This is chemically a carbonate of lime, believed 
to be powdered cuttle-fish bone or crab’s eyes. It has been 
found to be of great value in elderly people when the diarrhoea 
persists in spite of all rigid dieting; doses recommended are 
15 gr. in cachets, three times daily. For treatment of anaemia, 
besides intensive liver therapy injections of iron and arsenic may 
also be found useful. 

yaccines. There are many authorities who are inclined to 
believe that the disease is of an infective nature and is pro> 
duced by yeast fungi, streptococci and some other unknown 
organisms. Monilia psilosis, a ^cific organism has been 
thought to be the cause of the infection, as it was found in the 
t(Migue and in the mucous lining of the intestine. On the results 
of these findings cases of sprue have been treated with vaccines 
made from this organism. The injectimis are given at weekly 
intervals and five or six such injections are necessary. Rogers 
believed streptococci to be the important factor in the patho- 
genecity of ?prue and he obtained good results with strepto- 
coccal vaccines and his results were confirmed by Nicholls. 
&nall doses such* as 0.5 to 1 c.pm. containing 25 to 50 million 
organisms should be commenced and given once or twice a 
week. 

HILL DIARRHO-A 

Hill diarrhoea is a form of flatulent dyspepsia with passage 
‘ of frothy stools. This condition, as has already been stated, is 
in many respects indistinguishable from sprue. Hill diarrhoea 
occun^ vety frequently in India, especially among the European 
pi^alAtion frequenting the hills. 

liith ..tegewd to the exact natwe of the chaease little is known. It 
atHtm. hill diarrhoea is more than an intestinal catarrh. 

It attune that the food and water supply was respon- 

idhle fm m oecifrrmMie the disease, but the theory mka ccmtamina- 
ted wat», is Hie caiiiative agent can no longer be substantiated. It has 
been. defirdfiejy;‘pTOvcd tib^ ’in ^ ep^emic area no trace mka.mr odun 
;s^ ^ -be fMatd W ohttrifnging tire ^ater collected during 

dfsesse is 'at hs h^ght, . 
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Many authorities do not consider it to be a separate disease from 
sprue ; hill diarrhoea being only an earlier manifestation of the 
latter condition. It has been found that the stools of the patients in 
nearly all cases contain excess of fatty acids, soap and undigested food 
particles. They are pale, frothy and devoid of biliary colouring matter. 
Occasionally cases are met with where the symptoms persist and develop 
ultimately the clinical picture of sprue. 

The influence of climate in precipitating an attack of diarrhoea in 
the hills in an epidemic form, has been recognised. In India it has 
been shown that a sudden change of temperature is very liable to bring 
on an attack of this nature in the hills. It has therefore been held that 
the disease is due to sudden changes in the physical environment en- 
countered before the individual has time to become acclimatised to the 
conditions prevailing. In the Philippines it was observed that a sudden 
drop in temperature within a short time after the heat of summer for 
about 2 months, brought on the condition in an epidemic form. There 
is no doubt about the fact that in such peculiar and trying condition 
physiological derangement of the digestive function occurs. This view 
receives strong support from the fact that immediate cessation of symp- 
toms occurs if the patient is removed to the plains from the hills. 
Certain predisposing factors, such as, a constitutional weakness of the 
digestive function, lowered resistance due to long residence in the 
tropics, rapid changes in temperature in a moist atmosphere with low 
barometric pressure also play some part in precipitating an attack. 

In addition to the prevalent views regarding . the aetiology, the 
question of infection by a specific organism should not be lost sight 
of. Acton (unpublished) while carrying on investigations on sprue, 
treated many cases of hill diarrhoea. On bacteriological examination 
of the stool he could isolate organisms of the dysentery group in many 
cases. Vaccine therapy with regulation of diet apparently improved 
their condition. Recently, the subject has been studied in the School 
of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta. In the majority of cases dysentery 
organisms, mostly of the Flexner type, were found on examination of 
stools; a few cases were due to infection with £. histolytica. Though 
these infections may be present in the plains, the peculiar habits of the 
people in the hills t<^ether with other local conditions, are responsible 
for the development of the condition. 

Tmtnwot. The genial line of treatment of hill diarrhoea 
follows that of sprue. Rest in bed with strict milk diet ^ould 
be the main principle of treatment. Among the drugs recom- 
mended are drachm doses of solution of mercuric chloride in 
water, fifteen minutes after food. Pepsin and pancreatin miy also 
be givai after food to help digesticm. Many eases have in^oved 
fr(»H a course of vacdnei prepared from the organfiipiti iehlated 
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from the stool. The cases which are resistant to treatment 
should return to the plains. 
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OTHER BACTERIAL DISEASES 

CEI^EBROSPINAL FEVER 

This is an acute specific fever, of world- wide distribution, 
caused by Neisseria meningitidis, occurring both in epidemic 
and sporadic forms and is characterised by a low morbidity and 
high case mortality. Infection is spread by Mroplets* from man 
to man, manifesting itself by septicaemia and ^n acute form of 
meningitis involving almost the whole of the cerebro-spinal 
axis. The disease is most commonly met with in young 
children up to the fifteenth year and is uncommon over 
thirty-five years of age. The highest incidence and mortality 
have been recorded among infants under one year of age. 
Certain factors favour the spread of the disease and these are 
climatic influences (particularly winter and spring), fatigue, dirty 
habits and occupations, over-crowding, bad ventilation and other 
factors which lower the body resistance. All these predisposing 
factors are prevalent aming the people inhabiting tropical 
climates. 

The causative organism. The Gram-negative intracellular diplococci 
now known as N. meningitidis were isolated by Weichselbaum in 1887 
from the cerebrospinal fluid of patients suffering from cerebrospinal 
feyer. This organism is an extremely delicate one and requires special 
media and special care to keep it alive outside the body. It produces a 
powerful endotoxin. Formerly the meningococci were divided into four 
types but some of the recent workers recognise two main groups with 
subsidiary sub-groups. The exact determination of the type of meningo- 
, cocci prevalent in an epidemic has a most important bearing on the thera- 
peuf^ use of anti-meningococcal serum. It has been shown that a serum 
against one group of meningococci is valueless against infec* 
tion. with tneifiUgOGOcci belonging to another gronp. Evidence on this 
pbfht IsM accunaitlated during recent years. Thus a serum prepared 
with iiUraiha pipeyjitot in one country has failed entirely in the treat- 
ment of thf di^se in another country* This is an important factor in 
the proditetfon, ^ an efiectiye therapeutic serum and it is highly desir- 
able amtn prepared from local strains should be employed. The 
bne Rractol^d procedure is that it takes a 
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relatively long period extending to nearly a year to produce a potent 
antiserum and all that is possiible in the face of an epidemic is to use 
a serum' prepared from the known prevalent strains of meningococci. 

Mode of infection. The meningococcus gains access to the naso- 
pharynx when it may occasionally set up a rhinopharyngitis. From' here 
it spreads to the meninges. There are two main theories as to the 
route by which the meningococcus reaches the meninges ; the first is the 
haematogenous route, and the second by a process of direct transmission 
from the nose to the meninges. Without entering into discussion of 
the evidence in favour of the two routes, we may summarise the modern 
and generally accepted view as to the route of infection. The menin- 
gococci reach the upper nasal passages through air infection and set up 
a rhinopharyngitis which in the majority of cases lasts for a few hours 
or a few days and clears up completely. In a few instances the menin- 
gococci may reach the meninges. Recent evidence favours the hsemato- 
genous route of infection because of the fact that in some cases lesions 
in other parts such as, endocarditis, renal abscesses, lesions in the joints, 
etc., occur, but usually late in the disease. These are generally held to 
be secondary to meningitis though they rank with it as metastasis. It 
seems probable that transmission of the infection may occur directly or 
via the blood stream. In support of the latter route of infection it may 
be stated that in some 25 per cent, of cases the organism can be recov- 
ered from the blood in early stages of the disease. 

Prophylaxis. The disease is endemic in most of the large 
cities ; few sporadic cases of post-basic meningitis occur at in- 
tervals. The normal carrier rate of meningococcus has been 
estimated to be as high as 2 to 4 per cent, of the population 
of some of the large European towns. The carrier rate of men- 
ingococci has not been determined for the cities in India, but 
such investigation is urgently required and will prove of great 
interest and value. In urban areas there are usually no carriers 
and the disease is not endemic. For reasons that are not at 
present definitely established the disease breaks out p^iodically 
in epidemic form. The evidence that has been recorded so far 
shows that a remarkable change occurs in the carrier rate of the 
general* population in the event of an epidemic. From the 
normal rate of about 2 per cent the number of carriers increases 
Teaching a. figure of about 20 per cent, at the onset of the epi- 
demic and 80 to 90 per cent, during the height of an epidemic. 
Ermn these figures one is led irresistably to the concllisipn that 
the majmity of those developing the disease have not aesutred 
the infection from previous cases but from contact with so* 
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called healthy carriers. The carrier is in f^^ct the commonest 
cause of the spread of the disease. The term ‘carrier* includes 
persons with an infected nasopharynx, either one who has not 
developed meningitis or one who having recovered from the 
disease itself harbours the organism in his nasopharynx ; the 
former is sometimes called the primary carrier and the latter 
referred to as the secondary carrier. The great majority 
carriers remain infective f<n' about two months, some 15 per 
cent, of them may continue to harbour the organism for about 
six months and a small proportion of 2 to 4 per cent, may carry 
the organisms for as long as a year. Every carrier is potentially 
infectious and a source of danger. 

In the prophylaxis of infection with meningococcus when 
the main source of contagion is by 'droplet infection' sprayed 
from a carrier, the essential step in preventing an outbreak or 
limiting its extension is to reduce overcrowding to ensure ade- 
quate ventilation and to encourage the people to lead an open 
air life. In outtweaks limited to institutions such as sch6ols, 
etc., a search for the carriers should be made and they should 
be isolated ; but the detection and isolation of carriers in a large 
community is neither practicable nor possible. 

Various methods of local treatment consisting of local 
application of antimeningococcus serum, antiseptic gargles and 
nasal douches have been advised from time to time, but when 
tested with ‘ bacteriological control all have proved valueless. 
They however have a great value both in the education of the 
public and the removal of gross lesions. For routine use the 
' following is recommended. 

Iodine increases the flow of saliva which is inhibitory 
to the growth of the organisms and acts as ah antiseptic and 
. cUsii^ectant drug before and after absorption into the S3rstem. 
^’^hls ib talren advantage of in the prophylactic treatment. * Equal 
tincthru oi iodine and honey are mixed and 2 or 3 diK^ 
of are put on the tongue of the isolated carriers 

sever^ ' 

Tireiinttjli. f^mgernttU. the patient should be 

iso|fte|^''ih a until r^c^ery and until tiie 

s^ 'l^"ifhe’ m«i^ococci. tlie ' skia 
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is sponged with tepid water twice a day. The bowels are kept 
open by an initial purgative and then by enemata. The 
bladder should always be watched to see if there is retention 
of urine and if so a catheter should be used. The position of 
the patient is frequently changed to avoid hypostatic congestion 
of the lungs. 

Diet. A diet consisting of milk, peptonised or citrated if 
necessary (2 gr. of sodium citrate in 1 oz. of milk), cocoa, etc., 
should be given in the early stages ; later bread and milk, and 
as the patient approaches recovery, a liberal diet consisting of 
fish, chicken, etc., may be allowed. Administration of fluids 
in all forms — as plain water, glucose or alkaline water (conasting 
of glucose 2 oz., sodium bicarbonate 4 dr., water one pint), 
should be freely encouraged from the very onset of the disease, 
to combat toxsemki, If the patient is unconscious, nasal feeding 
with citrated mi]^, small feeds but at frequent intervals (3 oz. 
every two hours), should be given. If vomiting is present, lime 
whey, albumin water or peptonised milk may be given and these 
are often retained by the patient. 

Local treatment. Along with general and systemic treat- 
ment, local treatment of the nasopharynx should be carried out 
as reinfection by organisms from these foci may lead to relapses. 
Such measures as spraying, douching and gargling with anti- 
septic lotions should be adopted. Spraying with permanganate 
solution (1 in 1,000), steam spray with zinc sulphate (1 to 2 per 
cent, solution) or 1 per cent, chloramine solution directly applied 
to such regions are beneficial. 

Specific therapy. The main reliance in the treatment of 
cerebro-spinal fever is now placed on anti-meningococcus serum 
together with repeated withdrawal of the cerebro-spinal fluid. 

Lumbar puncture. Before the introduction of anti-meningococcus 
serum the practice of repeated lumbar punctures was considered to be 
the best-method of treatment. This procedure, if performed early and re- 
gularly, relieves pressure in the subarachnoid space and thetdby lessens , 
the injurious effects on the nerve centres, particnlarly those 
medulla, in the initial stage the fluid may be undm. cou^Mal^ 
pressure. Characteristic changes in the cerebro-spinal flnifl msy he 
noticed on witiidrawing k, wbkh are of great' sifnifles(j^;/ ^" some 
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cases the fluid may be straw-coloured and coagulate into a solid mass» 
due to escape of blood plasma into the cerebro-spinal fluid; yellow 
colouration of the fluid may be the result of admixture with 

pus. The cellular content of the fluid gives an indication of the 
progress of the case towards recovery. The cell count may vary between 

700 to 30,000 per c.mm. with a predominant polymorphonuclear 

leucocytosis. Globulin is always in excess. The chloride content, 
which is normally about 0.73 per cent., is^ not altered. Stained 

specimens of the centrifugalised deposit should be examined in every case. 
The presence of meningococci can be demonstrated in a large percentage 
of cases. It has been found that during the early part of an epidemic 
of cerebro-spinal fever, diplococci are found to be scanty and extra- 
cellular forms may predominate. Cerebro-spinal fluid may be withdrawn 
nnder local anaesthesia though general anaesthesia may be necessary in 
some cases. Ker (1929) advised performing successive lumbar punctures 
with the patient lying alternately on the right side and on the left side, 
thus facilitating drainage from the ventricle which is uppermost. This 
is especially important when the fluid from a patient does not show 
any pus. ♦ 

Cisterna puncture, Cisterna puncture is of considerable importance 
in diagnosis and treatment. It is indicated in cases where adhesions 
in the spinal theca have prevented the withdrawal of fluid by lumbar 
puncture. 

Recently, irrigation of the spinal canal with normal saline at body 
temperature has been advocated in order to remove the pus and the 
meningococci and help in the circulation of the anti-meningocobcic serum 
inside the spinal theca. Aibout 30 to 40 c.cm. of the cerebro-spinal fluid 
is withdrawn by lumbar puncture, and an equal quantity of normal 
saline at about lOO^’F. is introduced into the spinal canal. The fluid is 
redrawn and the process is repeated till the fluid which comes out is 
clear. As much as 200 c.cm. of the normal saline is used in such a 
procedure. 

Aniimeningococcal serum, Jochmann (1906) was the first 
to introduce antimeningococcus serum in the treatment of cere- 
brospinal fever and prepared it by injecting horses first with 
deadr and then >vith living cultures. In the treatment of human 
0!^^; doses of 20 c.cm. subcutaneously or intra- 
It is howevear to Flexner (1907) that we owe our 
preS 4 ^f tm^wled^e bf serum br^tment of cerebrospinal menin- 
gitis. Hei the serum by subcutaneous injection into 

hprs^ at Ifltemls, of HViug organisms and autolysates 

tlteffijteiy^ TOs^,s by, tijrating it accmrd- 

tW co*^ the autolysate 
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in guinea-pigs. From tJie time of Flexner until now many 
methods have been developed in the mode of preparation of 
an antimeningococcal serum so as to obtain the maximmn thera- 
peutic effect. A more rapid procedure than that adopted by 
Flexner has yielded a polyvalent serum of high titre. Numer- 
ous strains of different types are included in the pre- 
paration. Griffith prepared a monovalent serum using strains 
of only one type for each horse. It is however important to 
remember that in the preparation of an immune serum those 
strains of organisms should be used which are prevalent during 
an epidemic. Favourable results are also reported from the 
use of an antimeningococcal serum in which the antibodies have 
been concentrated by precipitation and dialysis. 

The serum is said to produce its beneficial effects by 
neutralizing the toxin and by directly acting on the organisms, 
the multiplication of which is inhibited and the organisms 
rendered more susceptible to phagocytosis. It should be 
administered by the intrathecal, intravenous and intramuscular 
routes. Intrathecal and intravenous routes are the usual 
methods adopted in the acute stage. Before introducing the 
serum intrathecally, it is most essential that repeated lumbar 
punctures and efficient saline irrigation of the spinal cord 
be performed to remove the pus, organisms, etc., which 
will prepare a field for the reception of the curative serum. 
The general rule regarding the quantity of the cerebro-^inal 
fluid to be withdrawn from the iq}inal canal is that the amount 
of serum introduced ^ould be half the volume of the fluid, 
withdrawn. On an average, about 40 to 60 c.cm. of . the cerebro- 
spinal fluid is withdrawn by a lumbar puncture and the ^inal 
rnnnl is repeatedly irrigated with normal sterile salt solution at 
37*C., till the fluid returns clear. The tenun, warmed to 
body heat, is then injected slowly, the dosage being on an 
average 30 c.cm. The foot-aid of the bed is kqpt raised for 
at Ifdnt two hours after the administration d serum, to. ffidlitate 
giavitatitm of the serum towards the brain. 

As the disease is essentially septicsennc in nature in the 
acute stage, about 10 c.cm. of the serum is also, intca^ 
venotndy along .with the intrathecal a dm i n istmtiott* iof' fee! .fitst. 
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few days to combat toxaemia. If the cerebro-spiiial fluid shows 
abnormal naked>eye features, and the pressure is considerably 
increased, a much larger quantity of serum may be given intra- 
venously. Tlae whole procedure is generally repeated within 
eight hours in acute fulminating cases, then given twice daily 
till the fourth or the fifth day and once daily for the next five 
days. The intravenous administration of the serum is repeated 
only during the septicaeniic stage and is discontinued when 
symptoms abate. 

The amount of serum to be given to infants should be 
carefully considered. In children under five years of age, it is 
inadvisable to give more than 10 c.cm. at a time. In very 
young children more than a single intravenous injection is not 
possible and further doses of serum should be given by the 
intramuscular route. 

Hie results of serum treatment depend upon three factors, 
namely, (1) the mode of preparation, (2) the method of titra- 
tion, and (3) the amount injected. The general agreement 
with regard to the efficacy of antimeningococcal serum is that 
wdth a good' monovalent serum (especially type 1) the mortality 
is considerably reduced, the relapses are less and the complica- 
tions are fewer in number. The earlier it is administered the 
better is the result and the combined intrathecal and intraven- 
ous methods give a lower rate of mortality than the intrathecal 
metfebd alone. The great drawback of serum therapy is that it 
is sometimes impossible to obtain a potent antiserum, this is 
due to the fact that sera used for some time after the start of an 
qiidemici have been prepared from strains which differ con- 
siderably from those actually prevalent during the epidemic, 
if the proper type of sera is available success is marked. Never- 
tljnSlesf/ serum treatment is a very efficacious remedy for what 
otherwise a very deadly disease, and to withhold serum in 
any ciisfe is Inadvfeable, 

cases even in spite of intensive treat- 
ment with iunjbar puttcture and anti-meningococcal serum, the 
-d^ppoihttfig. - _ Lewkowicz (1924) mentioned 
the: .te,eatittent''-of thw. 
not'appm itt auffieieiii; 
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quantity in the ventricular fluid to be of real use. Egerton 
(1932) conaders that vaccines are useful in the acute stage of 
illness. Gayid (1933) is of opinion that usefulness of vaccine 
is more apparent in the sub-acute and chronic cases. Prom an 
observation of more than 200 cases he considers that meningo- 
coccal vaccine should have its place in the treatment of cerebro- 
spinal fever. It is indicated in sub-acute and chronic cases* 
in inflammatory complications, e.g., arthritis and pleurisy, and 
in cases which are not influenced by the usual treatment. In 
the acute cases it may be tried when the disease becomes 
worse in spite of ordinary treatment. It should be realised that 
in the fulminating and hyperacute cases the vaccine has no 
effect in the first stage of the illness, and the best method of 
treating these cases is undoubtedly repeated lumbar punctures 
and administration of serum intrathecally and intravenously 
with glucose solution. 

The vaccine should be injected hypodermically; the dose 
for adults in acute cases is 5 millions, .in sub-acute cases 10 
millions, and in chronic cases 20 millions. The injections are 
to be repeated every third day, simultaneously doubling the 
dose. When the amount reaches 600 millions it is advisable to 
repeat this amount every five to seven days until recovery rather 
than to increase the dose any more. Six to twelve injections 
generally constitute a course. 

Medicinal treatment. No specific drugs are known to cure 
the disease and they are cmly used to relieve symptoms. As in 
other acute diseases, constipation often troubles the patient and 
to combat it calomel followed by a saline purge the following 
morning is a very useful procedure. In very obstinate cases 
it is necessary to give an enema. For the relief of head- 
ache an ice bag ^ould be applied. Antipyretic drugs such as 
phenacetin witii caffeine citrate may be given and repeated if 
necessary. Counter-irritants in the form of liquor iodii or liquor 
epispastict^, when appHed over the cervical ^ine, often retieve 
heS^che. Hydrotherapy in the form of a tub-bath at 98‘F. may 
also be tried. Vomiting often sets in during the acute stagie 
and interferes with the nutrition of the patient. To alEtjr , it 
a combination of morphine, with hydrocyanic , add , 
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beneficial, but repeated lumbar puncture is the most efficient 
measure to prevent vomiting. Sometimes, in intractable cases it 
is advisable to omit all feeds and keep the patient on glucose and 
saline injections for 24 to 48 hours. Adequate rest is most essen> 
tial in the acute stage of the disease and this can only be 
secured by promoting sleep. In this respect morphine (gfr- *) 
has been found to be very useful, especially in cases where 
it is accompanied by delirium and restlessness. But in uncom- 
plicated cases, sulphonal may be tried. Paraldehyde is not 
effective, as it can seldom quieten a delirious patient in the 
acute stage ; hyoscine should be avoided. Bromides in combina- 
tion with chloral hydrate have also been used with encouraging 
results. For cardiac failure digptalin (gr. 1/100) hypodermi- 
cally should be administered but not strychnine, as this may 
precipitate convulsions. 

Besides the treatment of emergency conditions in the 
disease, adrenalin plays an important rdle in the treatment of 
cerebrospinal fever especially in the fulminating types. The 
secretion of the active adrenal cells is said to be interfered 
with in this disease and the sudden withdrawal fr<nn the circu- 
jlation ofi this important hormone may lead to loss of tone of the 
muscle fibres of the blood vessels and failure of the peripheral 
circulation. Such a condition is best avoided by treating all 
c!^s from the beginning with injections of adrenalin along with 
geineral treatment. 

Various other drugs have also been tried in the treatment 
of the disease. Temperature is said to have been brought 
down by intravenous injections of tartar emetic (1.5 c.cm. of a 
2 per cent, solution) in many cases. Salvarsaa, ntosalvarsan, 
inhramine, hexamine, hehnitol, acriflavine or trypaflavine (1 per 
solution) have been tried both by the intravenous fmd 
intrittbecal routes but without any d^nite therapeutic benefit. 

Omiidioations may set in during tire active stage or the 
convakis^dfiil period of the disease. If cardac failure witit great 
fall in bldod pressure is apprehended, saline infusion at bo^ 
tetupeprma»t|i ifitould be at ^oe resorted, to, with other cardiac 

c'^'cin;) pe ete, 'Irtitation ilnit to an 
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intense urticarial rash may be relieved by bathing in a warm 
alkaline solution or by the local application of one per cent, 
menthol solution. 

For synovitis and the severe form of oedema, pituitrin (i to 
1 c.cm.) may be injected hypodermically and repeated if 
necessary. Pneumonia if it develops is treated on usual lines. 
Joint affections are treated by rest, simple immobilisation of 
the part, warm applications, etc. If the joint is markedly dis- 
tended, preliminary aseptic aspiration and later injection of 
the specific serum (5 to 10 c.cm.) into the joint have been 
advocated. 

For pyelitis and cystitis intravenous injections of hexamine 
(2-5 c.cm. of a 40 per cent, solution) and lavage of the bladder 
with two per cent, sodium bicarbonate solution or by simple 
sterile normal saline often prove useful. Autogenous vaccine, 
after culture of a catheter specimen of urine, has also been tried 
with encouraging results. Both flaccid and spastic paralysis 
have been met with in convalescing cases and these are treated 
by massage, passive movements and electricity. 

PL4GUE 

Plague is an acute, specific, infectious disease of short 
duration with a high mortality. It is one of the greatest 
scourges of the human race. The disease is caused by 
Past, pestis and is primarily epizootic among rats, ground- 
squirrels, marmots, etc. At the present time plague is uneven- 
ly distributed throughout the world and is endemic in countries 
such as India and South Africa. The maintenance of 
infection in these areas depends on the infection of the 
rodents. Periodically epidemics of plague break out among 
these animals and man is infected from them as a rule 
through the agency of the fleas. In this way small isolated 
groups of cases occur every year. If the endemic foci remam 
secluded plague is confined to that area but when communica- 
tion is set up with the surrounding country, the disuse assumes 
an epidemic character. Infection does not occur by direct 
57 
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contact with the sick, it spreads from place to place thus establish- 
ing various foci of plague infected areas. In some cases the 
disease may be confined to particular buildings, such as ware- 
houses, grain stores, etc. The rats and rat fleas may be carried 
from one place to another by means of railways, ships or other 
modes of communication and in this way a secondary focus of 
plague develops from the primary site of the disease which may 
serve in its turn as the centre from which infection may spread 
to the surrounding localities. Plague is always confined to 
dirty and insanitary quarters and attacks mostly the lowest class 
of people living under unhygienic conditions. Extreme heat 
and dryness of the atmosphere are unfavourable for its spread. 
In India it occurs when the mean temperature is between SO^F. 
and 85 “F. with a high relative humidity. 

Bubonic plague. The terms bul>onic plague, septicaemic plague 
and primary and secondary pneumonic plague are in common use but 
these nomenclatures do not seem to be satisfactory. It is often found 
that bubonic plague is accompanied by septica?mia; inflammatory 
enlargements of the deep lymphatic glands may be found in septicaemic 
plague. This is due to the fact that plague is essentially a septicaemic 
disease and towards the end of an attack of every form of plague the 
bacilli are present in enormous numbers in the blood. Crowell recog- 
nises only a primary bubonic and a primary pneumonic plague and classi- 
fies the bubonic group into (1) uncomplicated cases, (2) bubonic plague 
with early septicaemia or without superficial buboes, (3) bubonic plague 
with secondary pneumonia, (4) bubonic plague with secondary meningitis 
and (5) bubonic plague with secondary cutaneous lesions. The degree of 
involvement of the l 3 Tnphatic glands and the invasion of the blood 
stream are dependent on the resistance offered by the tissues of the 
, patient to the bacilli. These morbid processes have no relation to the 
virulence of the infecting strain as freshly isolated human strains have 
been found to possess a uniformly high virulence. The usual mode of 
infection in bubonic plague is through the skin by the bite of the infected 
flea but direct infection may also occur, A local reaction at the site of 
infection is rarely met with. The tonsils sometimes may be the site 
of entry of the bacilli. 

The lesion of bubonic plague consists of a primary bubo 
at ,;<^ne of the usual sites— -inguinal, axillary or cervical and with 
it my associated a bubo affecting the nearest proximal group of 
glands. Secondary buboes appear as a result of infection of other glands 
by ,,*the blood stream- '1‘he widespread haemorrhages and degenerative 
in ; the tissues are due to atasorption of toxin. Sacteraemia is 
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present in a large number of cases of bubonic plague ; it increases until 
death takes place but may decrease or show fluctuations. In some cases 
bacilli may be found in the urine. 

In rare instances the bacilli have been found to persist at the site of 
the primary bubo for a considerable time after an attack of plague. In 
this condition the patient may walk about and recover completely. These 
carriers when attacked by any speciflc infectious disease, such as measles 
or influenza, may show the bacilli in the blood and thus may be a source 
of spread of the infection by means of plague-carrying fleas or by a 
respiratory complication. Plague bacilli are said to be present in the 
blood of convalescent patients and even in persons who are in good 
health, but these statements need confirmation. All persons are sus- 
ceptible to infection. Considerable protection is afforded by an attack 
of the disease though a second attack sometimes occurs. 

Pneumonic plague. Pneumonic plague may be either primary or 
secondary. Most authors agree that primary pneumonic plague originates 
from a case of bubonic plague in whom a secondary plague pneumonia 
has developed. Numerous investigations in this connection show that 
the lungs are secondarily involv^ed in a considerable percentage of cases 
of bubonic plague. The lung complications frequently occur when the 
primary bubo is situated in the axilla or neck. Other possible modes 
of origin of primary plague pneumonia have also been suggested. In 
severe septicaemic cases asssociated witl\ flea-borne infection, the bacilli 
are present in enormous numbers in the expectoration from the lungs, 
and the droplets of sputum from these patients transmit the infecting 
agents to persons in contact with them. The Plague Research Com- 
mission found that the urine of septicaemic patient killed a guinea-pig 
when administered subcutaneously. They comment on the risk of con- 
tracting primary pneumonic plague from the spraying of bacilli in the 
air while the patient is micturating. In spite of the fact that the per- 
centage mortality in bubonic type is high, it is remarkable that India is 
free from pulmonary plague. A suggestion has been put forward that 
plague bacilli alone cannot cause widespread epidemics of pneumonic 
plague, and th^t a symbiosis of Past, pestis with other micro-organism is 
essential. This view, however, has not received support. The sequence of 
events in the origin in an epidemic of pneumonic plague is that the first 
case of primary plague pneumonia originates from a case of secondary 
plague pneumonia, and the subsequent outbreak of primary pneumonic 
plague from this make up the epidemic. Under average conditions only 
a small percentage of those exposed to risk are attacked by a primary 
plague pneumonia. The chance of infection is determined by such 
factor-s as overcrowding, bad ventilation, social habits and customs which 
favour the transference of the infection. 

The spread of pneumonic plague is by droplet infection. A vigorous 
cough may emit droplets to a distance of several yards. The time of 
exposure of persons to droplet infection is an important factor in deter^ 
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mining the chances of infection. The possible role of carriers in the 
spread of pneumonic plague, whether pneumonia is of primary form or 
secondary to bubonic plague, has been much discussed. In a secondary 
plague pneumonia the bacilli may persist for some time after convale- 
scence, but there is no evidence that they are the source of spread of 
primary pneumonic plague. The carrier in an epidemic of primary 
pneumonic plague is a negligible factor in its spread. Similarly, sick 
rooms and houses are not infective apart from the plague patient, and it 
is unlikely that dust plays any part in spreading the infection. Overcrowd- 
ing in badly ventilated house, is perhaps the most important factor. 
Close contact and neglect of precautionary measures against droplet 
infection greatly increase the risk. In some cases infection is conveyed 
by kissing or it has followed a meal of vel rodents. Many authors have 
stressed the influence of a cold climate in the origin of pneumonic plague, 
though it is certain that such outbreaks can also arise in hot dry weather. 
In ambulatory patients or patients suffering from bubonic plague, travel 
or ‘other exertion may lower the power of resistance of the individual in 
such a way that it may light up a septicajmia or lung complication. 

The organism. The causative organism of plague is a bacillus, 
Past, pestis, discovered independently and almost simultaneously by 
Yersin and Kitasato in 1894. Plague bacilli appear as an oval rod with 
convex sides and somewhat rounded ends. The bacilli are mostly bipolar 
and are generally extracellular. They are easily killed by exposure to 
sunlight; exposure for one hour to dry heat at 100* C. kills the bacilli 
when dried on a slide. The bacilli are however very resistant to the 
action of cold. Bubonic plague can be reproduced in rodents and 
monkeys by experimental inoculation with cultures of the organism. 
Pneumonic plague has also been produced in rats and marmots through 
inhalation of cultures of Past, pestis. In rats subcutaneous injection 
or suspension of infected tissues causes death within seven days and 
intraperitoneal injections causes a rapidly fatal septicaemia; infection by 
the mouth and conjunctiva can also be produced. Guinea-pigs are 
highly susceptible, dying in 2 to 5 days after subcutaneous inoculation, 
and in 24 hours after intraperitoneal injection with development of puru- 
lent peritonitis and septiegemia. Mice are susceptible to the usual modes 
of infection, 

The normal virulence of the plague bacilli when tested on animals, 
ia o£ a high order, but is subject to variations both under natural and 
ex|>eirhneiital conditions. Freshly isolated strains are invariably viru- 
lent/ A culture which is avirulent for the rat may be pathogenic for the 
gutnea-pig and stains that have lost a part of their virulence may regain 
it by passage thtpugh sndceptibk animals ; some strains, however, may 
fail respond. IVl^^ny attempts have been made to reduce the virulence 
of the .plague bacUlus. Rovrland found that growth of Past, pestis in 
normal rat serum depressed its virulence, and growth in fresh horse 
serum hid the same ejlieV but growth in the inactivated serum raised 
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the virulence. There is thus evidence that the virulence of the organism 
varies. 

Role of the rat and other rodents in plague. The rat plays a part 
in the epidemiology of plague and it has been found that most of the 
epidemics of human plague coincide with epizootics in these rodelits. 
The principal species which harbour the infection are Rattus norvegicus 
and Rattus rattus. The Indian Plague Commission showed that epidemic 
first appeared among the rats belonging to the species Rattus norvegicus ; 
after an interval of about 10 days an epizootic appeared in the rats of the 
> species Rattus rattus and the human epidemic broke out after a further 
interval of about 10 days. During the ofi-season (June to December) in 
Bombay plague persisted in Rattus norvegicus and flared up at the onset 
of the cold weather. The natural mode of infection of these rodents 
appears to be from rat to rat by contact in the absence of the fleas. In 
certain rats the disease has been shown to exist in a chronic form. During., 
the height of an epizootic of plague the lesions are those of acute plague 
but subsequent to this period numbers of healthy rats may show atypical 
lesions. These rats are said to act as chronic carriers of the disease, 
serving to keep alive the infection from one epizootic to the next. 
Though this view has not been accepted by the Indian Plague Commis- 
sion, evidence has been recorded to show that in this way the disease 
remains endemic. 

Other rodents are also known to harbour the infection and 
may be responsible for the introduction and spread of plague. 
In Mongolia and certain districts of Southern Russia, epidemics are 
associated with the occurrence of plague in a species of marmot 
called the *tarabagan.* Possibly the disease is transmitted to man 
by the fleas which infest these animals, and also lice may convey the 
infection from one tarabagan to another. Another incriminated rodent 
is the spermophile or suslik, species of which have been found to harbour 
the plague bacillus. Nikanoroff reported that in Southern Russia^ 
measures taken to exterminate these animals on a large scale, proved 
very successful, one such area formerly aflected wdth plague remained 
quite free from the disease. Similarly, other rodents, such as the 
gerbille or gerbil and the multimammate mouse have been found to 
be infected with plague, by several observers in South Africa. In certain 
parts of California, ground squirrels have been found to be infected. 
Several cases of human plague were traced to contact with these animals 
as the fleas infesting them readily attack men. 

R61e of flea in plague* It has been -demonstrated that plague is 
communicated to the rats by the agency of certain fleas as it is known 
that it is never communicable from animal to animal by simple contact. 
Chief among these are Xenopsylla cheopis and ceratophyllus fas(M^s, 
Yersin in 1894 ^ found that the dejecta of flies fed on infected 
orgahs of diseased animals showed plague badlli. Simond was success^ 
ful in infecting a mouse with plague by injection of an extract of 
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crushed fleas taken from a plague rat, and several other workers, latei 
on, conveyed plague from rat to rat hy the agency of fleas. The second 
Indian Plague Commission established the rdle of the rat flea in the 
transmission of plague and showed that if fleas are excluded, healthy 
rats will not contract the disease. The fleas that have left the body 
of an infected dead rat convey the bacillus and in the absence of their 
specific hosts both of these types of fleas bite human beings. 

The bacillus multiplies in the stomach of the fleas and is then 
passed out in the faeces; the period during which fleas may remain in- 
fective depends oi\ several factors. In Bombay during an epidemic the 
fleas remained infective for about 15 days, but during non-epidemic season 
for 7 days. Under laboratory conditions the fleas may remain infective for 
47 days. A low temperature of about 50® F. and a nearly saturated atmos- 
phere are most favourable for the survival of the bacilli in the flea. It 
has been found that as the cold weather arrives in Bombay the fleas 
increase in number and the epidemic among rats and man .starts during 
this period. At the onset of hot weather the flea population decreases and 
plague in rats and man comes to an end. During the off-season spora- 
dic plague cases occur in rats and also in man biit the conditions are 
not favourable for its spread. In other parts of India the incidence of 
plague depends upon climatic and other factors. Where these conditions 
are unsuitable, plague either does not occur or runs a restricted course. 
Madras, on account of a high mean temperature prevalent throughout 
the year, is relatively free from plague. Another possible cause is that 
the predominant flea in the Madras ITesidency is X. astia which is a far 
less effective carrier of plague than X. cheopis or X. fasciatus. The 
Indian Plague Commission showed that a ri.se of the rat epizootic and 
consequent outbreak of the human epidemic depends on three factors, 
(1) a suitable mean temperature between 60®F. and 80®F., (2) presence of 
rats, and (3) rat fleas. This is the reason why 75 per cent, of plague cases 
in India are distributed over the i^iijab, the Bombay presidency and the 
United Provinces. In Egypt optimum temperature for an epidemic to 
‘Occur has been found to vary betw’een 68®F. and 77®F., a condition fav- 
ourable for the development of fleas. Besides the rat fleas, the rdle of 
the human flea in the propagation of plague from man to man lias been 
recognised and nuiy be the cause of the outbreak of an epidemic in cer- 
tain localities. 

Laboratory diagnosis. For bubonic plague, the bubo is punctured 
with a hypodermic syringe and some juice extracted. A thin film is 
prepared from it and stained by Gram’s method, methylene blue or 
thionin blue; Gram negative bacilli which have a tendency to stain 
more intensely at the poles, suggest Past pestis. For cultural examina- 
tion iabcttJate (at 25*C. and not at 37®C.) both blood agar plates (pH 
6.8 to 7.2) , and broth tubes. On blood agar the colonies of Past, pestis 
are. btkky and can be pushed along the surface broth culture chain 
icvtfmtkm may occur. The defefiite test for plague. is however by 
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inoculation of the material into animals ; two white rats and two guinea- 
pigs should be inoculated both subcutaneously (one of each variety) and by 
rubbing some of the material on the dry shaved abdomen (one of each 
variety). In positive cases the animals die in 3 to 5 days, and on 
autopsy characteristic lesions will be found with the bacilli in large 
numbers in the spleen, lymphatic glands and blood. In the pneumonic 
type of plague, specimens of sputum should be examined in the same 
way as described for bubonic plague. Animal inoculation should be 
performed w’ith the sputum, but as other virulent organisms may be 
present in the sputum simultaneously the best results are obtained by 
inoculation of the nasal mucosa and conjunctiva which allow plague bacilli 
to pass through. In septiaemia the organisms can be isolated from blood 
culture ; in all cases of plague blood culture gives positive results just 
before death. 

Prophylaxis. The ])rophylactic measures in plague denen*! 
upon the type of infection. In pneumonic plague it is the 
human patient and not the rat which is to be considered. The 
infection is spread by the droplets of sputum laden with the 
plague bacillus and persons entering the room of the patient, 
the nurses and the attendants are liable to contract the disease. 
Persons who have been in contact with pneumonic plague 
patients should be separated and systematic medical examina- 
tion made. The quarantine period should extend for seven days 
after the last contact with the plague patients. Physicians and 
attendants attending cases of plague should be protected by 
bag-like masks or by several layers of gauze and cotton wool 
applied over the face and neck. In China special costumes are 
worn which prevent infection. 

In the case of an outbreak of bubonic plague it is almost 
solely the rat and the rat flea which are responsible for the 
propagation of the disease. The rat contracts the disease, enters 
a house, and dies ; then the harboured fleas leave the dead rat 
and feed on man. The infected flea either introduces the bacilli 
into the wound caused by the bite or bacilli may be rubbed 
into a small superficial wound on the skin by the clothing, etc. 
In some cases bed bugs and other insects have also been 
suspected as transmitting agents. 

Rat destruction. Rat destruction has been considered one 
of the most important items in the prophylactic measures. 
Experience has however shown that it is an expensive and tire- 
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some procedure on account of rapid breeding of this rodent. 
In Kenya Colony it has been considered a failure, while in India 
Dennys thinks that this procedure is a useless waste of money 
as an anti-plague measure. Various other workers however 
report that rat destruction, vigorously conducted, quickly 
exterminates plague. The first measure in rat extermination is 
the disposal of garbage; no article of food should be left ac- 
cessible to the rat. Various rat-proof houses have been prepared 
in endemic areas. 

The methods of destroying rats with chemicals arc numerous. 
Phosphorus paste made up with glucose can be spread on pieces 
of bread ; strychnine and arsenic if used are placed in boxes 
which are large enough to allow the rats to get in. Barium 
carbonate is considered to be a safe rat poison. Kunardt (1920) 
found that 3 gr. doses of barium carbonate in flour was much 
more effective in killing rats than other poisonous drugs, and 
was not poisonous to man. Fumigation of houses and other 
infected places with sulphur dioxide, carbon monoxide and 
hydrocyanic acid, has also been practised, but the last two are 
very dangerous. Many workers, during plague epidemics have 
tried to exterminate rats by impregnating bread or their bait 
with bacterial cultures. The best known of these organisms are 
the Danysz virus which is closely related to Salmonella enteri- 
tidis and brings about fatal infection in rats, their use has now 
been abandoned. 

In India, Tewari and Lall (1925) recommend a method 
which they consider better than fumigation of houses for the 
extermination of rats. They use a mixture of potassium 
chloride 2 dr., potassium nitrate li dr., sulphur 2 dr., powdered 
and mixed with 5 dr. of mustard oil or castor oil, to which are 
added 1 dr. of red pepper and a handful of crushed dried neem 
leaves. This is placed in rat holes over a 9 inch wick of cloth 
soaked in a saturated solution of potassium chlorate and ignited, 
the holes being closed. 

Besides these, careful inspection of cases should be made in 
a plague infected afea. Houses that have had one or more cases 
of idaguft or Jn which inf ecti^ rats have been found should 
always be dimnfectad to -todjents and insects. Rat-proof 
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houses are efficient permanent protection against these rodents. 
All possible precaution should be taken to prevent contamination 
of grains and cereals. Various measures have also been directed 
against fleas. Cresol emulsioii, carbon tetrachloride and 
naphthalene are flea poisons, but they have little penetrative 
power. Sulphuretted hydrogen is a good pulicide and will kill 
fleas in 1 per cent, concentration. In plague-infected ships, 
such substances as sulphurous acid gas, generator gas and 
hydrocyanic acid gas have been used as disinfectants, the last- 
named being considered very effective. 

Vaccines. The use of vaccine for prophylaxis during 
epidemics has given encouraging results, Haffkine's vaccine 
being chiefly used. The protective value of this vaccine is 
difficult to assess. According to the Indian Plague Commission 
inoculation diminishes the incidence of attacks, but is not an 
absolute protection against the disease; mortality among the 
inoculated is said to be markedly decreased. The protection 
afforded by inoculation lasts for several weeks, possibly for 
months. (See vaccine therapy). 

Treatment. In the treatment of plague, all attempts should 
be made to relieve symptoms. In the septicsemic form, treat- 
ment should be directed on the same lines as for an acute 
infectious fever. The asthenic tendencies of the disease should 
never be lost sight of and stimulants are indicated to resuscitate 
a sinking patient. 

During the early stage, headache and pain can be relieved 
by proper hydrotherapeutic measures. An ice cap on the head 
and sponging of the body are very safe and efficient methods for 
lowering the temperature. Antipyretic drugs should better be 
avoided. Vomiting is often a troublesome symptom which can 
be relieved by calomel and a saline purgative ; a mustard plaster 
over the epigastrium is also useful. Morphine is by far the 
best drug to produce sleep or chloral and potasssium bromide 
may be used. In violent or very restless cases hyoscine is of 
service. Cardiac weakness manifests itself early in the disease. 
Hence cardiac stimulants may have to be frequently prescribed. 

For the local treatment of buboes, hot fomentations of 
carbolic acid ate useful. They should not be opened or 
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excised, as excision may often be followed by serious results. 
Indolent bubonic swellings are treated with iodine liniment. 
Injections of solution of iodine directly into the bubo have 
also been recommended. Another preparation that has been 
advocated is a luixture of iodine and a solution of camphor and 
thymol in equal parts; this is injected into the bubo in doses 
of i to 1 c.cm. During convalescence tonics are indicated. 
Patients should be isolated for at least four weeks after the 
temperature is normal. 

Antiplague serum. The use of this serum according to 
some, offers the best means, at present, of combating this disease. 
Others consider it of doubtful value. The Indian Plague 
Commission, from the results of the therapeutic uses of this 
serum, concluded that no appreciable benefit is conferred by its 
use. Favourable results have however been obtained when 
the serum is given early and in large doses intravenously. The 
problem of specific serum therapy in plague is likely to remain 
a subject of controversy until further research has determined 
the essential elements in the serum, whether antibacterial or 
antitoxic, and how they may be measured. 

Bacteriophage. This form of treatment has been tried by 
d’Herelle and Naidu and his colleagues, but it has not so far 
proved effective. 

Drug treatment. The treatment of plague with chemicals 
is far from satisfactory. Various chemotherapeutic agents 
have been tried but none has so far proved effective. Caius 
and Naidu (1927) in a study of the chemotherapy in bubonic 
plague recorded their observations on the bactericidal action of 
antiseptics on Past, pesiis, and the effect of some of them on 
plague infected animals. Phenols, mercurated phenols, phtha- 
leins and dye-stuffs were used and many of these had strong 
bactericidal action in vitro. But none of them were effective in 
vivo / mercurochrome, though active in vitro, had no influence 
on plague in rats, and so also resorcinol and mercurated trypan 
blue. Among other agents, intravenous injections of iodine 
have been advocated but they are not effective. Mercurochrome 
hasbeea tried in the septicsemic form. Balfour (1925) suggested 
im jm in plague, 'beginning with 20 c.cm. of a 1 per cent. 
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solution intravenously and increasing gradually in subsequent 
injections. Neo-salvarsan and Bayer 205 have been tried with 
inconclusive results. Nothing like a really curative treatment 
of plague is known. 


UNDULANT FEVER 

It is a long-continued febrile disease characterised by a 
series of pyrexial attacks with intervening periods of apyrexia. 
The fever resembles typhoid fever, and there is constipation, 
muscular pain, ancemia and enlarged spleen. The course of the 
fever is a protracted one and may last for 3 or 4 months. 

Undulant fever is caused by two different but closely 
related groups of organisms, one the Br. melitensis and its 
serological variants the paramelitensis, the other the Br. abortus, 
Br, vielitensis causes primarily an infection in goats and is 
transmitted to man through their milk. Because of its relative 
frequency in Malta, the fever is also known as Malta- or 
Mediterranian fever. Br. abortus was discovered by Bang in 
1897 as the causative organism of epizootic abortion in cattle ; 
it occasionally gives rise to the so-called abortus fever in man. 
This condition is indistinguishable from Malta fever and these 
fevers are referred to as undulant fever. 

Brucella melitensis infection. Bruce (1887) first isolated the 
causative organism from the spleen of Malta fever cases. Injections of 
pure cultures of the organism give rise to a similar disease in the 
monkey. Inoculation of cultures into man has also been followed by 
the characteristic symptoms after an incubation period of from five to 
fifteen days. The present knowledge of the spread of the disease and 
the value of the prophylactic measures in the control of undulant fever 
have been greatly widened due to the work of the British Commission 
for the investigation of the Mediterranean fever (1905-07). All evidence 
now sustains the view that drinking of raw goat’s milk is the para- 
mount source of infection; the disease may also be transmitted by 
eating butter or cheese made from infected goat’s milk. 

Brucella abortus infection. Bang (1897) demonstrated that the 
presence of a small Gram-negative bacillus in the uterine exudate of 
the cow 'was the cause of infectious abortion in cattle. The intra vaginal 
injection of this organism into pregnant cows gave rise to abortion 
and the organism could be recovered from the uterine exudate. It has 
been shown that a large number of cases of undulant fever are caused 
not by infection with Br, melitensis but with Br, d^bortus, infection being 
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conve 3 'ed by cow^s milk. Clinically these cases are characterized by 
typical undulant fever, but more frequently by irregular fever or fever 
of a paroxysmal type. The mode of infection in these cases is 
through drinking the milk of an infected cow or by contact with a 
diseased animal. Some cases are reported where the persons have been 
in contact with aborting cows. Agglutinins may be present in patients' 
serum active against Br. ahortus up to a titre varying between 1 in 80 to 
1 in 5,120. The organism can also be found in the blood. 

Laboratory diagnosis. The blood culture gives positive results in 
early cases (from the second day onward) and is successful in aljout 80 
per cent, of cases. The technique is the same as that for typhoid fever 
but it is necessary to take more blood (about 10 c.cm.) into either 1 per 
cent, glucose broth or better into liver broth. Since it is not possible to 
know what type of organism may be the infecting agent, it is essential to 
make cultures in duplicate, one under aerobic condition (for Br. melitensis) 
and the other in reduced oxygen tension (20 per cent.) with the addition 
of JO per cent. COg (for Br. abortus which is very difficult to isolate and 
the growth of which is dependent on special atmospheric conditions). 
The organisms are often slow in growing and hence for Br. melitensis 
7 to 10 days should be allowed before the culture is considered negative, 
and for Br. abortus several weeks (6 or more) should be allowed. A simple 
method of diagnosis is by the agglutination test. In the blood of normal 
persons agglutinins may be present for these organisms up to a titre of 1 
in 50 (very rarely in 1 in 100) . This increase in normal agglutinins is more 
marked in farmers and veterinary surgeons who come into close contact 
with infected animals. In patients suffering from undulant fever agglu- 
tinins appear about the tenth day of illness and the titre varies between 
1 in 100 to 1 in 3,000 but about 20 per cent, of cases of undulant fever 
fail to show agglutinins. Diagnosis can also be assisted by doing an 
itttradermal test with 1/10 c.cm. of the filtrate of a twenty days* broth 
culture. A positive reaction consists of a raised plaque 4 to 6 mm. in 
diameter and occurs about the 7th to the 10th day of the disease, llie 
complement-fixation test is nearly alw^ays positive during the course of 
the disease and often for a long time afterwards. Although infection 
with Br. melitensis and Br. abortus are different in their epidemiology 
and pathogenecity, there is no marked distinction in laboratory diagnosis. 
Br. melitensis is serobic and can be cultivated more easily while Br. 
abortus anaerobic; guinea-pigs are insusceptible to moderate doses of 
Br, metiteusis wfcile monkeys are very susceptible. 

Media fever. In such a chronic and debili- 
tatittg! disease as undulant fever, prevention is the only method 
of eputroUing it, the treataieut being far from satisfactory. 
As sfoat's milk is the p^pipal spurce of infection to man a 
z^gid bai on its use shoui^ be ^forced* The health authorities 
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in Malta ordered the killing of all the infected goats in 1909. 
Concurrently with this the fever incidence fell from an annual 
average of 632 to 318 among the civil population. The recom- 
mendations of the Malta Fever Commission in this connection 
are (1) examination, segregation and slaughter of all infected 
animals, (2) examination of the milk of all infected goats for 
the presence of Br, melitensis and of agglutinins in serum or 
milk. It must at the same time be borne in mind that infection 
may occur in man in other way and that certain products 
of milk such as cheese, butter, etc., may also convey the 
bacilli. In endemic areas the milk should always be sterilised 
by boiling or only pasteurised milk and cream should be used. 
In addition to these, as a precautionary measure in endemic 
areas, the drinking water and food should receive special 
attention. The urine and faeces of the infected individual 
should be disinfected ; laboratory workers and the nurses 
attending cases of undulant fever should be particularly careful. 

No efficient vaccine is as yet available for the prevention of 
infection either in man or animal. 

Br, abortus infection. The elimiiialion of infectious abor- 
tion in cattle is a matter of difficulty. All the animals should 
be tested by the agglutination or complement fixation test. In 
a mildly infected herd those showing a positive reaction should 
be segregated. As the uterine discharge of the infected animals 
is infectious, all measures should be adopted for the isolation 
of the animal and disinfection of the stall. For prophylaxis 
of animals vaccines prepared from living organisms have been 
found to confer some degree of protection ; heat-killed organisms 
have less protective power and dead bacilli are useless in this 
respect. It must be remembered that vaccines should never be 
used except in badly infected herds, otherwise the infection is 
spread rather than checked. Reports of the successful vaccina- 
tion of man against Br. abortus infection have been published 
(Nicolle and Conseil, 1922 ; Burnett, 1924), but they are not 
very convincing. Recently, Dubois and Sollier (1930) prepared 
a vaccine using various strains of melitensis and abortus for 
prevention of infection in persons engaged in dealing with 
infected animals. The first injection is of 0.25 c.cxxx^ containing 
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500 million organisms, the second of 0.75 c.cm. and the third 
of 1 c.cm. As a result of the full course of injections given to 
111 persons engaged in dealing with infected animals, none 
developed undulant fever while two of the 36 controls developed 
the disease. 

In spite of the fact that in an endemic area a large pro- 
portion of the milk supply is contaminated there are apparently 
very few cases of undulant fever recorded. This may be due 
to non-recognition of the disease, the cases recorded represent- 
ing only a fraction of those actually occurring. In addition it 
is probable that immunity to infection may occur without 
recognisable clinical disease. Thus immunity might be ac- 
quired in infancy from drinking infected milk and maintained 
for a considerable time afterwards, till a lowering of the indivi- 
diiars resistance due to some other cause opens the door to 
infection. In endemic centres or in the face of an epidemic the 
general health should be preserved and the use of raw milk 
forbidden. 

Treatment, The results of the use of drugs in the treat- 
ment of undulant fever have not been encouraging. It should 
be remembered that undulant fever is of prolonged duration 
and the treatment necessitates a careful management of the case 
during the illness. 

In view of the constipation in this disease, it is well to use 
some mild purgative such as calomel in the beginning ; hydro- 
therapeutic measures have to be carried out to control hyper- 
pyrexia ; antipyretic drugs such as quinine, phenacetine, etc., 
are not called for. The protracted course of the disease makes 
it necessary to conserve the vitality of the patient by rest and 
nutritious diet. 

Dfug treaimmt. Intravenous injections of various metal- 
lic compounds have been tried. Mercurochrome in doses 
of 0.2 gm* has been tried apparently with good results; intra- 
venous injection of 10 per cent, solution of collargol in doses 
of 2 to 4 c.cm, has also been advocated. Conterno (1930) used 
a 2 ^. cent, solution of trypaflavine in doses of 10 c.cm. 
injected inttavenOusly with two days’ krf^rval for 8 to 10 
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injections. Of the 14 cases treated ten were followed up for 
several months ; six were cured straight away and three required 
a further course of 3 or 4 injections. Thusber (lOJiO) treated 7 
cases of undulant fever with acriflavine hydrochloride, keeping 
seven others as controls. The dosage employed was 0.1 gm., 
0.2 gm., and 0.3 gin. at intervals of three days along with 20 
c.cm. of saline intravenously. In five of the treated cases the 
fever was arrested within one month of the treatment while in 
untreated cases the fever continued for 9 months to 2 years. 
Rudnew and Kriimberg (1931) after failing with different forms 
of treatment, finally utilised X-ray therapy, the region of the 
spleen being irradiated for fifteen minutes on five or six occa- 
sions. Neo-sal varsan, colloidal gold, compounds of silver with 
methylene blue have also been tried, but definite evidence as to 
their therapeutic value is lacking. 

Vaccines. Favourable results have been reported by various 
injections of vaccines. The initial dose for sensitized vaccine 
is 250 million organisms progressively increased every two or 
three days and for autogenous vaccine SO million organisms, 
progressively increased at three day intervals, to 200 million 
organisms. Though vaccines are reported to be successful in 
the treatment of undulant fever their value has not yet been 
established. 

Autoserotherapy has also been tried with variable results. 
It was found by Partearroyo that 60 per cent, of the goats 
suffering from the disease gave a positive agglutination reaction. 
He reported favourable results wdth 50 to 60 c.cm. of antiserum, 
and this method of treatment is worthy of further trial. 

OROYA FEVER AND VERRUGA PERUANA 

Oroya fever is an acute infections disease caused by Bartonella 
hacilliformis. Verruga peruana is characterised by the development of 
nodular eruptions on the skin and mucous membrane resembling those 
of yaws. Both the diseases are now recognised as different manifesta- 
tions of one and the same disease, the trend of opinion b^i^ that 
Oroya fever is the first stage of the illness, eruption occurring in, the 
later stage if the patient survives an attack. Strong land his coljleagues 
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(1915) however failed to produce typical • fever lu man after in- 

oculation of the material from verruga lesions and they considered the 
two diseases* as distinct entities. The work of Noguchi (1926) full}' 
established the fact that the two diseases are but different manifesta- 
tions of one and the same infection. He was successful in cultivating 
B. bacilliformis from the blood of a patient suffering from Oroya fever. 
Intravenous injection produced remittent fever in monkeys, and verruga- 
like lesions appeared after inoculation with the cultures; the character 
of the infection depended upon the virulence of the infection and 
susceptibility of the host. 

Lowoff and Vaucel (1931) on the other hand have shown that there 
are two organisms concerned in these infections, the one, Bartonella 
bacilliformis is responsible for verruga lesions and the other Epcry- 
ihrozoon noguchi, is the cause of Oroya fever. They believe that the 
reason why cultures from the blood of cases of verruga or Oroya fever 
produce verruga only in monkeys is due to the fact that Bartonella can 
be cultivated whereas the eperythrozoon cannot be cultivated. Othei 
workers, however, support the view that verrutya and Oroya fever are 
different manifestations of the same disease. Bartonella can be 
observed in the red cells in cases of verruga and also in cases of 
Oroya fever and the eperythrozoon has not been observed in the 
blood of man. 

The disease is considered to spread by a kind of phlebotomus 
especially P. verrucarum and alsp P. noguchi, and P. peru'ensis, though 
it was earlier thought to be conveyed by a tick. 

Propliykxis and treatment. It has been suggested that a 
species of phlebotomus is the transmitting agent. Prophylactic 
measures, therefore, rest on destruction of these sandflies. 
Inhere has so far been no satisfacthry method of treatment. 
With regard to the nodules of verruga peruana it may be said 
■ that they should be kept scrupulously clean so as to prevent 
^condary infection. The curative influence of X-rays on 
the Various stdn lesions in man suggested its application in this 
disejtse. Muller and Tyler (1930) showed that early veriruga 
when exposed to a single properly graduated dose of 
X'tays.are mhitnted in their growth. This justifies a trial of 
jS^-cays to mfltabjy graduated doses in treatment of veroga no- 
dules , to man. Oroya fever should be treated on the same lines 
1as for Idife^bus fever. Intta^ous .injections of salvarsatt are 

i»?aefi<^ resets*,;..,. 
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CHAPTER V 


REMEDIES USED AGAINST LEPROSY 

Leprosy is a disease exceedingly difficult to treat, but it 
should nevertheless be emphasised that it is a remediable disease. 
There is no specific remedy for the disease yet available. The 
methods of treatment at our disposal, however, if properly carried 
out, can cure quite a good proportion of the cases and there is 
no reason why lepers should be considered incurable and be 
shunned. 

This dreaded disease is prevalent in many of the tropical and 
sub-tropical countries. The number of lepers in the world is estimated 
to be about three millions, but, according to Muir, when the incipient 
oases are taken into account, the number is very much larger. Rogers 
states that there is a remarkable relationship between high leprosy 
incidence and high rainfall, especially in not tropical climates. The 
only trdpical areas with little or no leprosy are those with the 
extremely low rainfall of under 10 inches. It is suggested that 
abundance of biting insects in humid regions may cause punctures of 
the skin of man favouring the entrance of lepra bacilli derived from 
contact with cases of the disease. Further, damp heat is likely to 
favour the temporary survival of the bacilli outside the human body and 
in this way infection is favoured. According to others sparse popula- 
tions connected with low rainfall are icspoiisible for the low incidence 
and not the climatic factor. 

Recent work on rat leprosy has thrown valuable light on this 
subject. Although the bacillus of rat leprosy is difficult or impossible 
to cultivate, one rat can be easily infected by fresh material obtained 
.from another suffering from the disease. The infective material can 
be kept active outside the body for. months. The extraordinary number 
of lepra bacilli in the nodular lesions of the skin and nasal mucous 
membrane is accompanied by little effect on the general health for 
long periods. This shows the low toxicity of the organism in its intact 

, acid-fast coating. In some phases of the disease local inflam- 
and general constitutional reactions fever) may occur. 

!Eii tihe nerve type the bacilli may be very few in number; they are found 
either in the iSWfWW Insane of the nerve trunk or round its terminations 
in the^iikitt. to Jhia type the resisting power of the tissues is greater and 
the disea$e"may;di^. ont. 

Lfpr0^Jis n^ij a The disease is contracted 

by\toti^te thp*.satne house yirith a' 
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leper. Healthy persons^ as a rale, do not get it; leprosy cannot be 
considered to be a highly contagious disease. The first two decades 
of life are the periods when one is most liable to infection, adolescence 
and the commencement of sexual life are said to lower the resistance to 
the disease. Children are more susceptible than adults. The incuba- 
tion period may vary from a few weeks to many years. It may be 
stated, however, that it is very difficult to form any accurate estimation 
regarding the incubation period of this disease, as the latter may exist 
for years without attracting any attention. The incubation period 
depends on the degree of reaction of the tissues to the infective 
organism and on the general health of the individual. A delay of six 
months in the segragation of children born to lepers renders them 
liable to get the disease. The children in the first 2 or 3 years of their 
life are more susceptible to the disease. The nodular cases with 
numerous bacilli are more infective than the nerve leprosy with very 
few organisms. 

The disease is seen in two main types which may co-exist. These 
are the neural type and the cutaneous (or nodular) type. In both types 
there are seen various phases, described by Muir as (1) the quiescent 
stage, during which the bacilli may multiply and the lesions extend 
locally but there is no toxaemia; (2) the reactionary or inflammatory 
stage, during which the lesions become inflamed and general 
toxaemic symptoms appear; and (3) the -phase of resolution, following 
upon the subsidence of reaction. 

The primary lesions are most frequently seen on extensor surfaces 
of the limbs and on the more exposed parts of the body such as the 
cheeks, outer surfaces of the shoulders and arms, the buttocks and outer 
surfaces of the thighs. The parts less commonly affected are the flexor 
surfaces, the neck, middle of the body and soft unsupported part of the ^ 
abdomen. AH these point to contact infection. There is little evidence 
that the organisms are inoculated by insects. Recent evidence is against 
the primary nasal infections. Investigation of the primary lesion has 
shown that in 14.6 per cent, of cases are of the depigmated ansesthetic 
type,— maculae ; in 11.9 per cent., of erythematous red type; in 9.5 
per cent., of non-anaesthetic type; in 5 per cent., there is paralysis; 
in 3.5 per cent., there are ulcers and erythematous anaesthesia. . 

Dia^osis is easy in a well-developed case. Bacteriological 
examination of the skin shows many acid-fast bacilli, but in nerve 
leprosy, bacilli may be very few or undetectable, and diagnosis has 
to be made on clinical grounds alone. If the acid-fast bacilli cannot 
be found in the noduies of the skin, the nasal mucosa should be examir^ 
ed. In early cases thickening of nerves such as the ulnar, peroneal, great 
auricular and other superficial nerves may be looked for. Brythemati^^s 
patches, popular eruptions, and blisters appearing now wd then on 
different parts of the body, depigmented patclms, porokeratosis, byper^ 
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aesthcsia, thermal anaesthesia, repeated febrile attacks are some of the 
symptoms. 

Attempts have been made to diagnose leprosy by means of a 
specific allergic reaction by using a suspension of the lepronia. This 
test is known as the ‘leprolin test,* Muir adopts the following 
technique in preparing leproma suspension for the leprolin test. Aftei 
sterilising the skin, a portion of the tissue of the thickened pendulous 
ear lobe is removed with a sharp knife and placed in a petri dish. 
Several pieces of tissue are removed in a similar manner from other 
patients. These are boiled in water for 45 minutes and then cut up 
into small pieces, which are dried for a few hours under a fan and 
thereafter in a vacuum dessicator over pure sulphuric acid. The dried 
material is ground up to a fine powder in a glass mortar and stored 
in a dessicator. In preparing the suspension, 0.4 gm. of the dry 
powder is ground up with about 10 c. cm. of saline ; the fluid suspension 
is pipetted off; the solid residue in the mortar is again ground up 
with saline, and the fluid suspension pipetted off and added to the rest 
of the suspension, this process being repeated three or four times. The 
whole suspension is then shaken up in a large test tube and allow'ed 
to sediment for 10 minutes, after which the fluid is again pipetted off, 
the sediment being discarded. Saline is added to make 100 c.cm. along 
with 0.5 per cent, carbolic acid. The suspension is then standardised 
and made up in 1 c. cm. ampoules which are sealed and heated at 120” C 
for half an hour. This forms Hansen's (H) leprolin. 

A control leprolin is prepared by the same method. The spleen 
and liver of a rat which had been inoculated intra-abdominally with 
rat leprosy 5 or 6 months previously, arc used in place of the lepromatous 
skin. This forms the Stefansky (S) leprolin. 

The usual dose used for inoculation is 0.2 c. cm. of this suspension 
intradermally. 

A positive reaction is indicated by the appearance, several days 
later, of a red flush wnth a raised area round the point of inoculation. 

' In severe reaction there is desquamation, vesication and pustulation. 
In cases of nerve leprosy with few bacilli, especially in those of the macu- 
lar type, the reaction to Hansen’s leprolin is increased, but that to 
Btefansky’s leprolin remains the same. In cases of cutaneous leprosy 
with nutnerous bacilli the reaction to Hansen’s leprolin is diminished 
or abdieht, but . that to Stefansky’s leprolin is apparently not diminished, 
A slJ<mg|y positive leprolin may be taken as an indication for a favour- 
able prognosis, as it indicates resistance to the infecting organism. 

Syphilis, preseaca of intestinal parasites, malaria, debilitating 
diseases, inipraper di^t, long residence in hot, moist and enervating 
cUtnfijtes potent pr^^^>6sing causes. Leprosy uncomplicated with 
»ypti|lis does gUve i positSve Wassermann test. 
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Chaulmoogra oil. The oil is obtained from the seeds of 
various species of the natural order Bixinece. Taraktogenos 
kurzii is a tall, evergreen tree, 40 to 50 feet in height with 
lanceolate or oblong lanceolate leaves. It grows plentifully in 
Eastern Bengal and the upper part of Burma and is distributed 
along the eastern and southern slopes of the Pegu, Yoma, 
Martaban, in the forests of Sylhet and Chittagong. The fruits, 
which grow upon the stems and main branches of the tree are 
of the size of oranges and have numerous seeds embedded in 
the pulp. The oil is expressed from these seeds. 

Chaulmoogra has been used in the treatment of leprosy in Hindu 
medicine for many centuries and during recent years it has been 
generally recognised as the most valuable remedy in the treatment of 
this disease. In the Buddhist literature of ten or more centuries ago, 
mention is made of the great improvement in the condition of 
lepers after eating raw chaulmoogra seeds. There are records to show 
that the oil extracted from the seeds has been used in the treatment 
of leprosy and as a household remedy for many skin diseases since 
1S95. In the *Makhzan-el-Adwiya*, one of the oldest books on 
M’ahomedan materia niedica, mention is -made of the use of the seeds 
under the name of * chaulmoogra.* A description of the seeds and 
their uses is also found in ancient Chinese literature. 

In indigenous medicine the oil was administered orally, mixed 
W'ith clarified butter. Western practitioners quickly appreciated the 
beneficial effects produced by this drug and began to use it from 
the very early days of British rule. In 1854, Mouat reported improve- 
ment in a case of leprosy as a result of oral administration and local 
application of chaulmoogra. In 1868, the curative effects of chaulmoogra 
w^ere so well known that it was made official in the Pharmacopoeia of 
India, the chief preparation being an ointment which was ‘to be made 
from the pounded kernels mixed wdth 'unguentum simplex.* It was 
not till 1904, when Power and his collaborators published in detail 
the chemistry of chaulmoorgra oils, that the attention of the scientific 
world was drawn to this valuable drug. 

Besides Taraktogenos kurzii, certain other trees belonging to the 
natural order Bixinece also yield oils ^ having a composition closely 
akin to that of true chaulmoogra oil. Hydnocarpus wightiana is one 
of the ^ most important members of this group. It grows abundantly 
in the western parts of the Peninsula from ^uth Konkan along the 
coastal range. Hydnocarpus anihelminiica is another member the 
same family. This tree is indigenous to Siam, Northern Cochin ind 
Oamboja. Hydnocarpus wightiana seeds have recently beOn piant;e4 in 
different parts of Africa; Malaya, the West Indies,, Smith America and 
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elsewhere, and the oil is gradually becoming available as the trees 
develop. There are several other species which have also been 
recognised as important sources of the oil. In the following table» 
the names of the most important members with their habitat are 
given : 


Description, 

Hydnocarpus venenata 
„ castanea 

„ anihclmintica 

„ curtisii 

„ hutchinsonii 

„ subfalcata 

„ woodii 

„ alpina 

Asteriostigma macrocarpa 
Onchoha echinata 
Carpotroche brasilliensis 


Habitat. 

... Ceylon, Deccan and Burma. 
... Burma. 

... Siam, French ludo-China. 

... Penang. 

. . . Philippine Islands . 

... Philippine Islands. 

... India. 

... India. 

... Travancore. 

Sierra Deone. 

... South America. 


In the older literature, it was believed that chaulmoogra oil was 
derived from the seeds of Gynocardia odoraia which is a native of 
Sikkim, Assam and Chittagong. The fruits as well as the seeds are 
very similar in appearance to those of Taraktogenos kurzii and that is 
probably the reason for the confusion that existed for such a long 
time, until in 1901, Prain showed that it was a mistake. 

The chief sources of oil in India are Hydnocarpus wightiana and 
Taraktogenos kurzii, Hydnocarpus wightiana grows in gardens and 
accessible places ,all over South Jndia, so that seeds can be obtained 
quite fresh. Taraktogenos kurzii, on the other hand, grows in out-of- 
the-way places where its seeds cannot be gathered easily during the 
rainy season when the fruits fall. It is therefore not easy to get 
' fresh seeds for extraction of the oil. The oil derived fiom Hydnocarpus 
wightiana is, therefore, preferred to the other. It is further considered 
to ht superior on account of its higher rotation value (5.6 degrees 
higher than Taraktogenous oil). 

^ composition. The oil is obtained from the chaulmoogra 

or hy^^hkMarpus s^da by hot or' cold extraction. The seeds yield 50 to 40 
per cent, ^ ^ the, oil according to the method used. By* hydraulic 
presisure ahete cent, of the oil is obtained, while by ether 

extractiem Ihe la muph more and amounts to 58,1 per cent The^ 
oil is of a pale yellow or 8 re^ldish brow^ colour. The oils sold in 
market ai^ t»rown and devoid of therapeutic 

The 'istty'oii '6^8/ .pix^eirties,: 
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Melting point 
Sp. gravity 
Acid value 
Saponification value 
Iodine value 


Expressed oil. Oil 

22— 30*C. 

0.952 at 25*C, 

23.9 

213.0 

103.2 


extracted by ether. 

22— SOT. 

0.951 at 25T. 
29.5 
208.0 
104.4. 


On hydrolysis, the fatty oil yields the following fractions : — 

1. Total fatty acids, ni.p. 44-45T. 

2. Glycerol. 

3. Nou-saponifiable portion. 

The fatty acids are mixtures of several constituents and these can 
be separated by further analysis, yielding : 

(a) Chaulmoogric acid, (b) Hydnocarpic acid. 

(c) Probably some lower homologues of chaulmoogric acid (not 
definitely isolated). 

(d) Palmitic, linolic acid, etc. 

Similar fatty acids are contained in oils from the seeds of 
Hydnocarpus anthelmintica, 11. wightiana and H. alpina. The 
Philippine trees, H. venenata, H. alcalce and Pangium eduke, the 
South American tree Carpotrochc brasilliensis and the African tree 
Onchoba cchinaia also yield oil of a similar nature. The Chinese tree 
'Ta-Feng-Tzu* is nothing but Hydnocarpus anthelmintica. The 
following table by Perkins and Cruz gives the composition of the 
oil obtained from various species. 

It will be seen from the table given above that all the species 
mentioned above contain chaulmoogric and hydnocarpic acid in different 
proportions. The virtue of chaulmoogra oil has been shown to reside 
in these two peculiar fatty acids oi unsaturated type characterised by 
the presence of a ring- of carbon atoms. Chaulmoogrio acid— 
CjjHjjOa— has a melting point at eS.ST. and is dextrorotatory. Its 
iodine number is 90.1. Hydnocarpic acid— melts at SOT. 
and is also dextrorotatory. Its iodine number is 100.2. 

Gynocardia odorata has already been mentioned as " inactive, A 
study of its chemical composition shows that the fatty acids derived 
from it do not contain either of the unsaturated acids which are 
considered responsible for the special action of chaulmoogra oil. The 
oil obtained from the market is of a browmish red colour and is vety 
frequently mixed with gynocardia oil and linseed oil. Much of the 
divergence of results obtained by various wcarkers in the treatment 
leprosy in the early periods might be accounted for by the iithimiity 
of the oil employed; Tamktogendus oil is costly and natnr^y thtte 
is a great incentive on the pert of retdl dealers to tnisc <^eep 
with it. The extended use of the cheaper Hydnoqurppf 'ein haa^ 
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this tendency to adulteration to a great extent. Whenever there is 
any doubt as to the nature of the oil, it is always better to test its 
purity. Of all the tests, the specific rotation of polarised light is 
probably the best indication. The specific rotation of Hydnocarpus 
wightiana is 57.7 and that of Hydnocarpus anthclmintica 62.6. 

Pharmacological action 

Bactericidal action. The oil itself has no bactericidal action, 
perhaps because it does not penetrate the cell wall. The fatty acids 
present in it are said to possess a destructive action on acid-fast bacteria 
in vitro, but this w’ork has not been confirmed. Recent experiments 
have shown that even 6 per cent, solution of the fatty acids have little 
or no effect on the bacillus of rat leprosy or the tubercle bacillus. 

Local action. Chaulmoogra oil is irritant to the skin and mucous 
membranes. Nausea and vomiting are induced even with small doses, 
such as 3 to 4 drops. Though it is possible to develop slowdy a gastric 
tolerance to larger doses (15 drops), there is no denying the fact that 
it is liable to set up anorexia and vomiting very frequently. This 
applies chiefly to impure oil extracted from bazar seeds. Not only 
the oil but the sodium salts of the fatty acids as well as the esters 
have pronounced irritant properties though much less marked than 
the original oil. The hypodermic injection of plain oil in daily doses 
of 6 c.cm. was found by some w^orkers to produce intense local inflamma- 
tion and induration. Corbett found that intramuscular injections 
produced extensive abscesses. According to Muir, if properly prepared 
oil from fresh seeds is used, such accidents never occur. 

The esters have an irritant action. The oil does not appear to be 
quite so irritant on intravenous injection in man. Harper of Fiji 
dissolved the oil in ether and used it by the intravenous route in the 
treatment of his leprosy cases. Plain oil given' intravenously produces 
embolism of the lungs. Intraperitoneal injections produce less local 
reaction, but after repeated injections a deposit, apparently fibrin, is 
found over the spleen and liver. Care must be taken in the iise of 
the sodium salt, as it is extremely alkaline. 

Systemic Effects. It has been said that chaulmoogra oil does not 
possess any systemic effect at all. The researches of Rogers, Read and 
others, however, tend to show that it does possess some systemic 
eflects. Thomas and Muller in 1911 observed narcosis in a few of the 
animals to which they administered hydnocarpus oil by the month. 
Cats given doses of oil up to 3 gm. per kilo, vomited, and apparently 
not much of the drug was absorbed. Such a dose is exceeditegly 
nauseating, but the animals developed deep narcosis. 

Valenti obtained a preliminary stimulation of the central nervous 
system followed by paralysis, with the ethyl esters of chaulmoogra oil; 
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death may result from paralysis of the respiratory centre. Ohara 
observed a strong central paralytic effect and a lowering of the systemic 
blood pressure following the administration of the , ethyl esters and 
the sodium salts of chaulmoogra. 

Apart from certain gastro-intestinal effects the oil from fresh seeds, 
when properly extracted and stored, produces very little other systemic 
action. Irritant and toxic products are formed in the seeds when 
improperly collected. 

Lufig embolism, Costel after administering to man the oil hypo- 
dermically in daily doses of 5 c.cni, reported fatty embolism of the 
lung in 2 cases. Walker, McArthur and Sweeney in their chemo- 
therapeutic studies of the action of the ethyl esters of chaulmoogra 
upon rabbits, reported pulmonary embolism in a large number of 
animals. H 3 rpertrophy of the lungs, pneumonia and broncho>pneumonia 
have also been frequently observed by other workers. It is difficult to 
understand why the lung tissue should bear the brunt of the irritative 
action of the chaulmoogra derivatives. According to Muir this should 
never occur in man if the injections are properly 

Hamolysis, Haemolysis is undoubtedly produced by intravenous 
injections of the sodium salts of chaulmoogric and hydnocarpic 
acids. With proper dilution of the salts used, this haemolysis can be 
reduced to a minimum so as not to entail any special risk to the 
patient. 

Calcium metabolism. According to Read, chaulmoogra oil given 
orally in small doses produced a marked increase in the urinary calcium 
and also an increase of faecal calcium. Continued administration, 
however^ reverses the effect and favours calcium retention. Prolonged 
hypodermic administration of ethyl hydnocarpate in therapeutic doses 
to dogs decreases the urinary calcium and greatly increases faecal 
cakium so that there is a hyper'^xcretiou of calcium. In experimental 
ddgs, there is generally found an increase in the blood calcium after 
^e administration of the hydnocarpates in ordinary therapeutic doses. 
In toxic doses, on the other hand, a rapid depletion of the calcium- 
re^rve is observed. 

Nitrogen metabolism. A definite increase in the amount of nitrogen 
excreted in the urine after the oral administration of cliaulmoogra oil 
has observed by Read. This indicates a considerable degree of 
tissu<^ hir^kdcwn. Continued administration of small doses of ethyl 
hydikearpate shows progressive decrease in urinary nitrogen and a 
large inorease. in the ammonia excretion. This is an evidence of a 
marked Of acidosis in the tissues. 

Sulphur ktetaboUsm. Large doses of the chaulmoogrates given to 
rabbitsjj produced a teinip<kary in the excretion of alt forms 

of The ethereal sulpf^es the, gj^test percenta^ of 
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rise and the neutral sulphur is also increased. Repeated doses do 
not produce the increase seen after the initial dose; in fact, there is a 
slight decrease. 


Therapeutic Uses 

Oral admiaistratioD of seeds. Tlie adininistration-> of 
chaulmoogra by the oral route has been practised since very 
early days. This method is favoured by some institutions even 
to this day. At the Rangoon Leper Asylum, the regular treat- 
ment was with pills made of hydnocarpus seeds, rhubarb and 
salt. Travers (1926) used orally the fresh nut of Hydnocarpus 
anihelmintica mixed with Cannabis indica and Tribulus 
terrestris and reported 11 per cent, cures. Recently, Cochrane 
has given a fair trial to this method with slight modiUcatious. 
Fresh seeds were administered to the patients, taken after meals. 
The results obtained were not promising and he concluded that 
the oral administration of the seeds should be confined to cases 
refusing injections, or to young children who cannot stand in- 
jections and to those who live far away that distance prevents 
them from coming regularly for treatment. 

Oral administration of oil. The oil was used by a number 
of workers. Lebceuf (1900) gave the oil in emulsion in milk, 
in capsules and salads. Unna (1900) used the oil and to avoid 
gastric disturbance administered it in the form of keratin-coated 
pills and also in the form of enemas. Azita used the oil and 
managed to give gradually as high as 300 drops per day. 
Denney (1929) has also given the oil in large doses orally in 
enteric capsules without nausea. Engel-Bey, who had a large 
experience with leprosy in Egypt, recommends oral administra- 
tion in dosage of 30 drops of the purified oil solution under the 
trade name ‘Anti-leinrol’ for a period of 3 to 4 years. Small 
doses have also been successfully given in pill form. 

The greatest disadvantage of oral administratipn . 
chaulmoogra, however, is that it sets up gastiie irritation -and 
nausea in doses required to obtain therapeutic results. If the 
patients are able to tolerate large doses by tlie mouth, the 
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disease mil usually improve. Others argue that if a patient 
can stand large doses by the mouth, his general health must be 
good and he is bound to improve in any case. Unfortunately in 
actual practice one cannot give large quantities to pro- 
duce permanent results. The method of administration is to 
commence with 1 to 2 min. in milk or other suitable vehicle, 
or the drug can be pkced in gelatin capsules and given directly 
after meals. The dose is first given once a day, then increased 
to 3 tunes a day. Every other day, the dose is increased by 
2 min. until about 100 min. 3 times a day is reached. 
Seldom, however, can such a large dose be tolerated, firstly 
because of the vomiting that the drug produces and secondly 
because in large doses there is a tendency for toxic symptoms 
to appear, e.g., langour, emaciation, etc. If the dose is persisted 
on when signs of intolerance appear, fatty degeneration of the 
organs may set in. 

■ The best results recorded, within recent years, from the 
oral use of chaulmoogra oil are those of Ralph Hopkins (1925) 
of the Louisiana Leper Institution. He reported as the result 
of fifteen years’ patient trial, a cure or improvement in 45 per 
cent, of 82 incipient cases and improvement in 21 per cent, of 
88 advanced cases. 

The oral administration of chaulmoogra is gradually getting 
out of the field of therapeutics. The dosage can seldom be 
increased to equal that of subcutaneous injection of the oil or 
its esters and cannot therefore be more than a palliative in 
tins obstinate disease. Moreover, according to McDonald and 
Dean, oral administration with all its disadvantages is un- 
necessary as the results obtained by this method are decidedly 
inferior to those obtained by the subcutaneous or intramuscular 
inj^tions of the oil or its derivatives. 

: Sttlwutniieons and in^amuscular injection. The use of oil 
by inj^on appears ’to have been proposed first by Tourtoulis 
of Cairo, who , in August 1899, presented the method before the 
Academy of Medicine and the Dermatological Society of Paris. 
Cqstel ,as a result of his own ejXperi^ce did not regard the 
.^j^hod bnje for routine emplosTnent, reserWpg it for excep- 
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tional cases. The method, did not find favour for a long time 
on account of the pain and iiritation caused at the site of the 
injection. An unquestionable advance was the mixture used 
at San Lazaro Hospital by Mercado and Heiser (1914) which 
consisted of chaulmoogra oil 60 c.cm., camphorated olive oil 
(10 per cent.) 60 c.cm., resorcin 4 gm., and ether 2.5 gm. This 
is mixed and dissolved over a water bath and filtered. The 
initial dose is 1 c.cm., increased according to tolerance. Good 
results have been obtained with this mixture by Mercado, Heiser 
and other workers. Unfortunately as it was for years prepared 
with crude chaulmoogra oil which is likely to contain larger 
quantities of fatty acids owing to decomposition, the mixture 
was very irritating and often caused extensive local swelling,- 
fever and temporary disability. Naturally this militated against 
its intensive and long-continued use by most patients. As now 
prepared with refined oil of neutral reaction it is much less 
irritating and when used intensively seems to be giving results 
that are not inferior to those obtained with the ethyl ester (to 
be described later) . 

Muir has for some years used large doses of Hydnocarpus 
wightiana oil from ripe seeds with 4 per cent, creosote added 
as an antiseptic, both intramuscularly and subcutaneously 
under the skin lesion. The cheapness of the drug makes it the 
remedy of choice for routine i^se. Tlie advantage of this pro- 
duct is that it is the least likely of all the drugs used to cause 
severe reactions. 

Wilson of Korea has adopted the H. wightiana oil injec- 
tions in preference to the esters, the Korean patients greatly 
preferring them on account of the absence of pain after the 
injections and he reports very favourable results from a trial 
in 300 cases. The cheapness of the whole oil is an additional 
advantage when a large number of poor patients have to be 
dealt with. 

Yhe only disadvantages of tiiis treatment are firstly thd 
viscosity of the oil and therefore difficulty in injection; warn- 
ing the oil makes it thinner and facilitates injectipn. E^cond- 
ly the quantity to be administered makes the expmrt difficult. 
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Intravenous injection. In order to obviate the difEculty 
of marked irritation to the tissues resulting from intramuscular 
injections of chaulmoogra oil, efforts were made to introduce 
the drug directly into the vein. Vahram first Succeeded in pre- 
paring a ■‘pseudo-colloidal’ emulsion of chaulmoogra oil with 
gum arabic suitable for intravenous injection. The author 
recommends the first injection to be 1/4 c.cm. progressively 
increased by 1/10 c.cm. until 2 c.cm. have been given. After 
20 injections given intravenously, others may be given sub- 
cutaneously. Both intravenous and subcutaneous injections 
may be administered every second day. Harper in B'iji (1921) 
began to use the crude chaulmoogra oil intravenously in doses 
of 15 min. daily for 6 days weekly, for months on end 
without ill effects. Of 40 cases so treated, all except 2 im- 
proved. The formula used for intravenous injection consisted 
of iodine 1, ether 250 and chaulmoogra oil 750, 

According to Harper, the dosage may start with 10 min. 
of the above mixtures for adults and may be increased gradu- 
ally to 20 min. without ill-effects. This dose is given daily 
for 6 days a week and may be continued for at least 5 months. 
Improvement in the majority of cases was recorded. 

Sodium salt of fatty acids of chaulmoo^a and hydoo- 
carpus oils. Rogers (1916) working in Calcutta was able to 
obtain different fractions of the fatty acids and tried each one 
of them orally to find out the true active ingn'edient amongst 
them. Trials w'ith gynocardic acid (gynocardic acid was ori- 
ginally mistaken for hydnocarpic, acid, the lower-melting point 
. fatty acid of chaulmoogra oil) showed that fractionate oil 
was better borne than the others and appeared to be. more 
4iffective than the whole oil which contains a large quantity of 
almost useless palmitic add. G}mocardic add, however, was 
i^cmtid to be unsuitable for injection on account of its insolu- 
bili|y,, An attempt w'as made to prepare a soluble compound 
and in '.1915 sodium gynocardate was prepared and several 
patients tir^nted with injections of watery solutions of 
this substance subcutaneously or. intramuscularly. 

. |S9dittip !b3^iioeffir^ resulm obtained Witii this 

:^it 'w^ jpKmtiduffi bjil ti^! thouidt much less fiain- 
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fill than intramuscular injection of Reiser’s mixture, were still 
painful. A 3 per cent, watery solution of the sodium salt of 
the fatty acids was found to be most suitable for injection 
purposes. Injections were given under the skin lesions on the 
extremities or body twice weekly in doses beginning with 0.5 
c.cm. and increased by the same amount at each dose up to 
5 c.cm. or more. The physician should be guided by the re- 
action produced in the patient as a result of the injection, a.g., 
fever, general or local reactions in the form of swelling and 
softening of the skin lesions. When these reactions are mani- 
fest, the injections should be stopped for a week and the next 
dose reduced by 0.5 c.cm. and only increased again when no re- 
action ensues. 

In 1916, Rogers found, by a series of animal experiments, 
that the same 3 per cent, solution, which was being used for 
subcutaneous and intramuscular injections, could as well be 
used intravenously. This finding opened up a new field and it 
was thought at the time that the great bugbear in the chaul- 
moogra oil treatment, namely, the question of irritation to the 
tissues, had at last been solved. A series of successful cases 
were recorded by him in 1921 by following this method of 
intravenous administration of sodium hydnocarpate in 3 per 
cent, solution. The most striking phenomenon with such in- 
jections w'as the occurrence of definite reaction in the diseased 
tissues, sometimes accompanied by fever. Later on, it was 
found that a weaker solution of 1 to 2 per cent, was more con- 
venient to use and produced these untoward effects to a lesser 
extent. The phlebitis and blocking of the vein might be 
counteracted by adding a 2 per cent, solution of sodium citrate 
to the injection but even this was not always preventive.* 
Another way to avoid blocking the vein is to mix the solution 
with mx equal quantity of blood before injection (Muir 1927) . 
The intravenous method, however, did not gain much popu- 
larity :in view of the hict that though there was no pain, 
fibrous adhesions and endo-phlebitis at the site of the injection 
followed frequently, < 

As it was observed that salts of the higher melt- 
ing pcaht fatty acids are irritant an<i painluL l^gem (1^7) 
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used the sodium salts of the low-melting point fatty acids of 
H. wightiana in order to do away with this drawback. In 
consequence a sodium salt of the low-melting point acids has 
been prepared under the trade name of ‘Alepol’ (B. W. & Co.) . 
Dikshit (1932) studied the pharmacological action of this drug. 
Its toxicity is fairly low. A 3 per cent, solution introduced 
into the femoral vein of cats or dogs is lethal in doses of about 
0.3 gm. per kilo, of body weight. It has a selective action on 
acid-fast bacteria and inhibits the growth of tubercle bacilli 
in concentrations as low as 1 in 200,000. It also exerts a toxic 
action on some helminths like the micro-filaria of crows and 
tapeworms of cats. It has got a slight depressant action on 
the cardio- vascular system. Respiration is stimulated by small 
doses administered intravenously and the bronchioles are 
slightly dilated. The most important action is however on the 
erythrocytes. The soap has got marked haemolytic properties, 
but this action can be considerably lessened by dissolving the 
drug in Locke’s solution or by using Muir’s method for giving 
intravenous injections of the hydnocarpates. The latter con- 
sists in withdrawing blood in the syringe containing the dose,- 
mixing and then injecting the whole quantity intravenously. 
This reduces the local action on the vessel endothelium and 
also diminishes the haemolytic action of the soap on the red 
blood cells. 

This product has the great advantage of being sent out in 
powd^ form and after dissolving the amount in distilled water 
and sterilising, it is ready for use. Because of the ease of 
export and simplicity in injecting a watery solution and in 
addition the comparative cheapness of alepol, it is the drug 
of choice in countries which have to import anti-leprosy drugs. 
T^e cjiief drawback to the use of alepol is the pain and re- 
^metimes occur. 'This is due to the predpita- 
f«(ty acids which is likely to occur if alepol is kept 
for a ld% time ior is brought info contact with concentrated 
aci^.iike'f^tii^ ixtidt If alepol solution is carefully prepared 
and if th«' spmt used in the Sterilisaticm of the needles of the 
sj^n^, i^ oc^pii^ly (iWed, jmt, this precipitation ^‘tor end 
WT' great .extent. • 
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Ethyl esters of chaulmoogra oil. The ethyl esters of the 
fatty acids are liquid preparations made more fluid than the 
original oil and are suitable for intra-muscular injections. 

Two methods are usually followed — the hot process or the rapid 
method, and the cold process or the slow method. 

Hot process. The original method required the help of a chemist 
and a chemical laboratory, as it necessitated the distillation of 
the esters at much reduced pressure. A simpler method is 
as follows : 425 gm. ‘ of crude cold-drawn hydnocarpus oil, 652 

c.cm. of 96 per cent, ethyl alcohol and 31.87 c.cm. of sulphuric acid 
(sp. gr. 1.845) are placed in a 2^ litre flask fitted with a reflux con- 
denser; the alcohol and oil are mixed before the acid is added. The 
contents are allowed to boil on a water-bath for 24 hours without 
intermission. The reaction product is then transferred to a separating^ 
funnel and washed with water and then with 1.0 per cent, caustic 
soda solution; crystals of sodium chloride are then added gradually 
when the emulsion breaks up and esters rise to the surface. Distillation 
is not considered necessary now-a-days. According to Muir if the 
mixture is used without distillation it is less painful. 

The cold process. This is a lengthy process but can be carried out 
in any leper institution with the most simple apparatus. The simple 
cold process of Muir is as follows. The oil, alcohol and acid are 
mixed ill the proportion of 425 gm. of crude cold drawn hydnocarpus 
oil, 552 c.cm. of 96 per cent, ethyl alcohol and 81.87 c.cm. of sulphuric 
acid (sp. gr. 1.845), in a 4 lb. bottle with a tightly fitting glass stopper 
and left until the process of esterisation is completed, the bottle being 
shaken once or twice a day to mix the layers and kept in a warm place, 
as in the sun, to hasten the process. As it proceeds the esters rise 
to the top, after which occurrence half the time taken for them to 
rise should be allowed to elapse, when the lower layer is drawn off, 
and the remaining upper layer of esters washed twice with an equal 
volume of water and then with a 1.0 per cent, solution of caustic s<^a. 
The esters may be put up in glass-stoppered bottles or in ampoules 
and sterilised at 120^C for half an hour or on a water-bath at, 
on three successive days. Antiseptics may also be added, Muir 
preferring 4 per cent, creosote which in Culion treatment-tests were found 
to increase the value of the preparation. In the Philippines 0.5 per 
cent, of iodine is added by a special method which lessens the irritant 
properties. 

These were first used on a large scale in Hawaii by De^ti , 
and McDonald (1919). In India, Ghosh (1920) independently 
of Dean, prepared the ethyl esters and suggested their use to 
Rogers. The injection of the esters of the pure acid, howler, 
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IH'oved somewhat irritating to the tissues of the body and 
Rogers discontinued its use after some time. Eater, McDonald 
used the ethyl esters with 2 per cent, iodine by weight, with 
good results. Rodriguez (1825) stated that the iodized ethyl 
esters proved to be very eflScacious and 77.3 per cent, of cases 
improved. This treatment soon became very popular in leper 
institutions. It has been used very extensively at Culion by 
Eara (il830) and in Calcutta by Muir and in nearly every other 
active centre of leprosy treatment. 

The dosage recommended in the Philippines is 2 to 5 c.cm. 
once a week intramuscularly. Muir mixed an equal quantity 
of the esters and olive oil to lessen the pain. His formula 
was known as the E. C. C. O. mixture and was used exten- 
sively throughout India and in the Malay peninsula at one 
time. It consisted of ethyl ester of fatty acids of H. Wightiana 
1 c.cm., camphor 1 gm., creosote 1 c.cm., 'olive oil 2.5 c.cm. 
Muir used 1 c.cm. of this mixture to start with, increasing by 
0.5 c.cm. at each dose twice a week up to a maximum of 
10 c.cm. He injected any dose up to 4 c.cm. subcutaneously 
beneath the skin lesions (‘plancha method’ — ^to be described 
later) and any excess into the gluteal muscle. He also tried it 
intravenously but gave it up as less effective and less safe. 

The standard preparation originally used by McDonald and 
Dean contained 2 per cent, iodine, but Muir showed that iodine 
in the mixture 3 rields no advantage whatsoever. The addition 
of creosote was shown by Samson to be useful and the clinical 
trials are stated to yield more favourable results. The 
preparation known as ‘ Reiser’s mixture’ contained camphorated 
lOil; resorcin and ether. 'The camphor was not reported on 
; favourably by some but still is being used. It has been used 
: 4o .0, considerable extent in China by Fowler (18^) , Wilson 
J^d. and Feng (1825) and in many other active centres 
of trnalBi^t. A number of preparations ethyl esters 

is hvaibl^c. Jn market, the best known of these being 

‘moogrc4’ ^antil^rol’ (German), ‘antilebrine’ (Italian). 

3^e ,jethyl esters, ^<^8^ (effective are not very well tolera- 
ted hsp<iciaily. in they tpMrtliable to produce 
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reactions which are not conducive to the well being of the 
patient. For this reason, this remedy is now being largely 
replaced by the pure oil oe one of the salts of hydnocarpic add 
which are less active in this direction. Moreover, as the 
sodium salts such as alepol are now much less irritating than 
they formerly were, the advantages of exporting a powder 
compared with a fluid are so great that the esters have been 
largely replaced. 

The intrsdermal or the ‘plancha' method. Until recently 
chaulmoogra oil and esters were most commonly injected intra- 
muscularly, subcutaneous infiltration under the lesions (Rogers 
and Muir 1925) being an alternative method. The sodium 
salts are given intravenously as well as intramuscularly and 
subcutaneously. The intradermal method, formerly used occa- 
sionally by some workers, Rogers (1917), McDonald and Dean 
(1920), and Muir et al (1923), was first used extensively by 
Lara, Nicolas, Velasco et al (1929) in the Philippines who called 
it the plancha or infiltration method. The esters are injected 
by them into the actual lesions in the skin by means of multiple 
small punctures raising a wheal not more than one centimetre 
in diameter. Lara and Nicholas report on five early cases and 
one slightly more advanced case found among the children bom 
at Culion. Four of them became negative bacteriologically in 
one to two months and one in 5 months, the quickest results 
they know of in the literature. Nolasco (1929) found on histo- 
logical examination that the remaining pathological material in 
infiltrated lesions was only one-half to one-fourth of that found 
in uninfiltrated ones. The superiority of this method is easily 
proved, as shown by Muir (1931). He chose patients with mark- 
ed symmetrical lesions and infiltrated those oh the one side of 
the body, leaving those on the other side as controls. Improve- 
ment was much more marked on the infiltrated side. A modi- 
fied method of giving intradermal injections is described by 
Muir <1932) . A shcnt guarded needle is used to prevent ite 
penetrating too far into the tissues. The actual ainount hf 
penetration is regulated, accmding to the thickness of the 
by the angle at which the needle is introduced. tOi 

one drop is injected St each puncture, and op ■tei;S''c.him'.; -tiita 3 ^'be. 
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injected at a sitting. The plancha method of the Philippine 
workers, including the infiltration of subcutaneous leproma, 
undoubtedly gives better results than intramuscular and subcu- 
taneous injections, and should be adopted as far as possible. 

Relative value of chahlmoogra oil and esters, llie esters 
of chaulmoogra oil were originally made with a view to having 
a preparation less irritating and more easily absorbed than the 
oil itself. But the manufacture of oil from ripe, fresh seeds 
has resulted in a product which causes very little irritation, 
and the adoption of the intradermal method has to a certain 
extent done away with the need f(M: quick absorption. The 
oil when injected by this method, remains longer than the 
esters in the infiltrated lesions, and may thus by its local action 
continue to produce beneficial results for a lopger period. In 
patients with extensive lesions it may take several months 
before the whole affected area of the ddn can be infiltrated. By 
intradermal injection of the oil a mild therapeutic effect can be 
obtained which continues for a period of several weeks in the 
infiltrated areas. The H. IVightiatia oil obtainable in India, 
with 4 per cent, creosote added, causes on the whole no more 
irritation than the creosoted esters. In the Philippines it is 
found necessary to iodize esters in order to reduce their irritat- 
ing qualities. In Calcutta, on the other hand, the esters with- 
out iodine were found less irritating than esters iodised by the 
method used in the Culion Colony. This may be due to a 
purer form of the oil being available in Calcutta or to the 
method of preparation. 

One disadvantage of the oil, as compared with the esters 
in intradermal infiltration, is that the former, being more viscous, 
does not penetrate the intercellular spaces as readily as the 
latter. This is overcome by heating the creosoted oil on a 
wateir bath to a temperature of 55*C. before drawing it into the 
syringe. Not more than one drop (0.06 c.cm.) should be inject- 
ed at.eaqh ptihcb^. Thus to inject 6 c.cm., which may usu- 
ally be ,reg^(^ as the maximum dose at a sitting, some 80 to 
100 puncttuea be made. 

3^ l^ia, ithe' nhmbtf of patients that pan be treated is 
goyeariieii to, a giwitVaal^ ^ expense. Recently, the 
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Medical Stores Depot, Madras, have manufactured Hydnocarpus 
Esters with creosote and sell at the cost price of Re. 1-3-0, a lb., 
to leprosy clinics. This is cheaper than the pure oil with 
creosote. It is easier to ensure a uniformly low standard of 
irritation with the esters, especially in rural dispensaries. The 
quality of the esters, the manufacture of which is a highly 
technical process, is apt to vary with the skill and exi:)€rience 
of the makers, and a series of painful injections may frighten 
away patients. Where uniformly painless oil is available this 
is much less likely to occur. For the injection of oil a needle 
of a slightly larger bore is necessary. There is a great advantage 
with the short, guarded needles, now widely used in India (Muir* 
1932) as the oil passes more easily and multiple punctures can 
be made much more rapidly than with long needles. The 
relative efficacy of intradermal injection of oil and esters has 
not yet been fully tested, but experience up to date has shown 
that both are effective, and that if either of them is better than 
the other the difference is not ^reat,. 

OTHER OILS USED IN LEPROSY 

Oils with unsaturated fatty acids. In accordance with the theory 
mentioned in the last section, it is the unsaturated fatty acids of 
chaulmoogra oil (iodine value 90.7 to 104) which form the chief thera- 
peutic factor. Various other oils of high iodine valve have been tried, 
chief among these are cod-liver oil (iodine value 154 to 181), linseed 
oil (iodine value 173 to 201), soya bean oil (iodine value 137 to 143). 

Rogers (1921) mentioned that all lesions had disappeared in 5 
out of 20 cases treated w*ith sodium morrhuate (prepared from cod- 
liver oil), as compared with similar results in 9 out of 15 patients 
treated with chaulmoogra preparations. This tended to show that the 
value of cod-liver oil preparations though considerable is not equal 
to that of chaulmoogra oil. 

Eucalyptol. Amaral and Paranhos (1908) injected a hundred per 
cent, oily solution intramuscularly thrice a week. It was apt to cause 
diarrhoea, but satisfactory results were obtained in 70 patients, the 
disease -being arrested and signs of intoxication diminished. 

Gurjun oil. Hansen and lyooft (1895) mention the use of this oil 
given orally in lime water Without effect. 

Calophylum blgator. Neff (1929) reports good results With the 
injection of esters prepared from the oil of this tree, especially in 
relieving the nerve pain often present in lepra reaction. 
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HEAVY METALS 

Antimony. Cawston (1920) reported decided improvement in 
patients with the use of a 2 per cent, solution of tartar emetic given 
intravenously; especially in the healing up of ulcers and absence of 
recurrence. Maples (1921) reported good results with tartar emetic but 
declared that in doses consistent with safety it does not cure. Trueheiz 
(1927) alternated intravenous injections of tartar emetic, 2 to 3 c.cm. cf a 
2 per cent, solution every 4th day, with intravenous injections of 
antileprol, a thin preparation^ of chaulmoogra oil. Hoffmann (1927) 
found antimony a useful drug in combination with chaulmoogra 
preparations, the two attacking the disease from different sides. He 
used von Heyden stibenyl, antimosan and stibosan intravenously. 
Muir (1927, 1930) advised intravenous injection of tartar emetic in doses 
of 0.02 to 0.04 mg. thrice a week for reducing the lepra reaction caused 
by iodides ^nd in other ways. 

A perusal of the above literature appears to show that antimony 
compounds have the power of controlling the condition known as the 
'lepra reaction.’ 

Copper. Sugai (1916) used copper cyanide with apparent disappear- 
ance of symptoms after 6 to 12 months’ treatment. Takano (1916) 
used cyanocuprol, 20 to 24 nigm. once a vretk intravenously. He stated 
that, unless given slowly with the ^patient lying down, anaphylactic 
symptoms may result after the 5th or a later dose. Henderson (1928) 
reported trials with another preparation containing 14.3 per cent, of 
copper. It lessened nerve pain but had little beneficial effect on the 
disease. 

Mercury. Hansen and Looft (1895) report internal and external 
use of mercury resulting in patients becoming worse. 

Mercurochrome, Denny (1925) injected 5 mgm, per kilo, intraven- 
ously (34 c-cra. of a 1 per cent, solution in patients of 150 lb. in 44 
cases). As severe reactions followed, this had to be reduced to half 
the dose. Rao and Roy (1932) giving smaller doses than the above 
(10 c.cm. of a 1 per cent, solution) in 12 reacting cases, obtained 
cessation of reaction. Muir and Chatterji (1932) beginning with S 
O.cm. of a 1 per cent, solution and increasing to 10 c.cm., injections 
be^g, given intravenously once a week, found that septic conditions 
of the skin^ gums and the gastro-intestinal tract were cleared up and 
cq^i^qttn^y the lepra reaction could be controlled. They, however, 
the dan^ of continued use of mercurochrome as the 
neerb^ an^ lighefactlon produced in the leproma tend to continue 
for xnany consequent lowering of the patient^s resist* 

ance canhbt As soon as the septic condition or the 

lepra reactfon. has the use of this drug should be discontinued* 

a mer (0.25, to, 0.5 per cent) in 

chaiilimcS^ ^ {For devils see ^age 758). 
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GoJd. Puente and Pierini (1926) used sanocrysin in doses of 0.025 
to O.S gnj. in 5 patients with slight improvement in some cases associated 
with diarrhoea, rise of temperature and weakness. Hoffmann (1927) 
obtained resolution in e 3 ^e conditions with Krysolgan. Paldrock 
(1927, 1928, 1929 and 1930) used solganal, in combination with CO, 
snow applied to the nodules. The number of patients treated w^as sinall^ 

6 or 7, but Paldrock claims that his treatment is the only one w^hich 
gives specific results. He also used lopion, another gold preparation, 
which causes loss of weight and gastro-intestinal derangement. Feldt 
1 1928) considered that such preparations as durocantha, gold potassium 
cyanate, krysolgan and solganal act by stimulating the natural defen- 
sive processes of the body through the reticulo-endothelial system and 
thus excite the natural healing powers. Muir (1932) tried solganal 
in a series of cases, but found that it produced unfavourable reactions. 
The question of the advisability of reaction production is still unsettled, 
and the superiority of gold preparations over other cheaper forms of 
treatniient would have to be w^ell established before it could be brought 
into general use. The great majority of leprous patients are very poor, 
w'hile this form of treatment is necessarily very expensive. 

Lead. Sandes (1913) tried the lead salts without improvement. 
Lead selenide injections have been tried by the Calcutta workers 
without benefit. 

Bismuth was used by Matta (1923) in the form of trepol. No 
improvement was recorded. 

Arsenic. Hopkins (1916) found that Fowler’s solution diminished 
the duration and severity of lepra fever. Brault (1907) considered 
atoxyl more useful in leprosy than all other forms of arsenic then 
available. On the whole arsenic has not been found to produce any 
permanent good results excepting in cases complicated with S3rphilis. 

Summary of the action of heavy metals in leprosy. Most 
of the heavy metals appear to have a double action. In large 
doses they can produce a lepra reaction, with beneficial effects 
in some cases, if carefully regulated and not pressed too much. ^ 
In small doses they have the property of controlling or limiting 
lepra reaction. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMEDIES 

In addition to the above remedies there ate a considerable number 
of drugs which is difficult to enumerate. Only a few of the import- 
ant ones will be mentioned here. 

Carbolic acid was used by Hansen (1885) in 63 cases. It prodttqed 
no effect in the disease. 

Sodium salicylafa was consi^ed by Danielssen as a good 

tonic in leprosy; 0.26 gm., dissolved in 2 c.cm. of ficrmal and 
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injected intravenously, relieves the bone and joint pains common in 
leprosy. 

Creosote was given orally by Hansen and lyooft (1895) without 
effect. Muir (1925) injected it in combination with hydnocarpus esters, 
adding also camphor. Later (1923) he began to use it along with 
hydnocarpus oil and esters in a 4 per cent, solution. It decreases the 
viscosity of the oil, and is antifebrile, antiseptic and tonic. Samson 
(1923) after a well-controlled experiment with four groups obtained 
the best results with the cases injected with creosote dissolved in 
chaulmoogra esters. He found that it stimulates the appetite and 
causes an increase in weight. 

Fibro>lysin w^as also tried by the same worker (1928) and also by 
Figueredo (1929) with negative results. 

Aniline dyes such as methylene blue, trypan blue, carbol fuchsin, 
etc., have recently been used in the treatment of leprosy by various 
workers. Some workers claim promising results, but it is still too 
soon to make any definite pronouncement. 

External or local treatment. Leprosy is a systemic disease and 
any form of local treatment is not expected to help the condition. 
Local treatment, however, sometimes becomes necessary to remove the 
unsightly leprous nodules and speed up the absorption of the leproma. 
Caustics and local counter-irritants in the form of carbon dioxide snow 
and repeated freezing with ethyl chloride have been used from time to 
time. Trichloracetic acid applications have also been employed. 

Hot mineral baths have been recommended. These apparently 
have no useful action on the disease itself but are of benefit indirectly 
by improving the general nutrition of the patient. 

Radio-therapy and electro-therapy. Several workers have 
reported beneficial results with X-rays, radium, ultra-violet rays, 
diathermy, etc. These methods apparently have no direct 
.^effect on the disease but are known to relieve the neuralgias 
and the paraesthesias so common in leprosy. With regard to 
the ultra-violet rays, Denney (1928) found that ultra-violet rays 
Telieved pains and healed up perforating ulcers. Rose (1928) 
found ultra-violet rays combined with zinc ionization of great 
value in healing up perforating ulcers of many years standing. 
Muir (19^) found that ultra-violet rays improved the general 
resistapce of patieuts to leprosy, lowered the sedimentation rate 
and are hsefol in clearing up complicating tinea and strepto- 
coccal iulections which afe very frequently,, associated with 
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Irradiation of chaulmoogra O'il. Hirst (1925) suggested that 
the effect of the chaulmoogra oil might be increased by irradia- 
tion of the oil with certain forms of sun or light rays. 
Labernadie (1929) irradiated H. wightiana oil by means of a 
mercury quartz lamp and added ergosterol to another sample. 
The number of cases treated however is too small to warrant 
any definite conclusions on the utility of the method. 

Vaccines and serum inoculation. The discovery of the lepra 
bacillus and the success obtained in producing immunity in 
other diseases by the injection of vaccines and sera, led to 
various attempts at immunity production by injections of 
bacillary suspensions, sera, etc. 

Autogenous vaccines have been used by many workers. 
Wooby (1907) used graded doses of lepra bacilli obtained from 
ground-up nodules and killed by heat. Nicholls (1908) placed 
a subcutaneous nodule in broth and after incubating for 14 days, 
dessicated the whole and powdered it in an agate mortar. A 
suspension was made from this and injected. Walker (1924) 
used a standardised suspension prepared by grinding up nodules 
with sand and reported promising results in the cases treated. 
Wayson (1921) produced bullae by means of COj snow applied 
over the lesions ; the fluid obtained was reinjected after adding 
iodine. Hansen (1926) obtained bacilli in the same way from 
the blister fluid of lepers and injected them after incubating 
for 2 to 3 months. Collens (1930) prepared a bacillary suspen- 
sion by triturating leprous nodules with 60 per cent, alcohol and 
glycerine in equal parts. This treatment was used in combina- 
tion with injections of chaulmoogra %ters and very good results 
were reported. 

Vaccine treatment in leprosy is not possible if a large 
number of patients has to be treated for prolonged periods. 
Active suspensions of the leprosy bacillus can only be obtained 
in advanced leprosy cases with nodules all over the body and 
this is not always possible. 

Tubercle bacilli and their products. Both the organisma 
of leprosy and tuberculosis are similar in that both of them 
have an acid-fast coating. The reputation of tuberculin as. A 
useful agent in the treatment of tuberculosis led .to the of 
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this substance in leprosy. Its use however did not give satis- 
factory results in the hands of Danielssen (1891) ; Goldschmidt 
(1891) and Arnand (1896) however obtained improvement in 
several cases. Lie (1905) considered that the smallest doses gave 
the best results and that tuberculin deserved further trial. Row 
(1926) used suspensions of autolysed cultures of tubercle bacilli 
washed free from fatty substances in petrol ether. He reported 
favourable results by this method. The consensus of opinion 
at present is that tuberculins or the bacillary emulsions are not 
very useful. 

Suspensions of add-fast organisms. Apart from B. tuber- 
culosis and its products, various acid-fast organisms and their 
products or extracts have been inoculated by various w'orkers 
with the idea of producing a specific active immunity. Deycke 
and Raschid (1908) popularised a preparation (Nastin) Avhich 
consisted of a killed suspension of an acid-fast organism obtained 
from leprous nodules. Eater, they mixed this suspension with 
benzyl chloride, and called it ‘Nastin-B’. Many workers appear 
to have obtained favourable results with this preparation in the 
earlier years. Eater observations under more controlled and 
careful supervision diowed that though some initial benefits 
might result, no permanent improvement was discernible. 

Rost’s ‘leprolin’ also enjoyed a temporary phase of popular- 
ity only to be cried down later. 

Markianos (1930) digested rat-leprosy bacilli wdth pepsin 
and pancreatin, washed them with water and then with alcohol 
jand then defatted. Suspensidns of these organisms were inject- 
ed in increasing doses into patients. Some improvements in 
patients thus treated were claimed by the woi'ker. 

Sera. Various attempts have been made to produce an 
Inun^e sera by injection of material taken from leprous subjects 
par sap|K>sed vnltures of lepra bacilli into hor^. Results were 
nut Eeverde (1897) inoculated sheep and goats 

with fihd juke of nodules and treated many patients with tihe 
serum iriiiiont any benefit. 

(1930) inoculated seven cases 
l%^y subcutaneously s^ iukavenonsfy. with their oum 
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blood, 5 to 10 c.cm. being given at a time. Subjective symptoms 
and nerve pains were reported to have been diminished. 

Protein shock. Muir (1923) used a suspension of Kedrow- 
sky’s acid-fast bacillus intravenously and obtained favourable 
results due to the protein shock induced. Manson-Bahr (1928) 
gave typhoid-paratyphoid vaccine intravenously and thought 
that the improvement which resulted was due to the protein 
shock. Mixed streptococcal and staphylococcal vaccine, milk 
injections, etc., have also been tried. There is no doubt that 
the general condition of the patient is frequently very much 
improved by such injections. It is likely that the beneficial 
effects so often observed with various vaccines, sera and bacillary 
emulsions are due to the shock-like reaction produced by the 
foreign protein contained in them. 

General health and leprosy. The general health of the 
patient has a marked influence on the course of the disease. 
Many leprologists have more than once emphasized the import- 
ance of the subjedt. Leboeuf (1914) laid stress on rest, good 
hygiene and good food as in tuberculosis. Muir et al (1923) 
considered all measures calculated to strengthen the body 
resistance of the patient, of supreme importance in the 
treatment. Wade and Rodriguez (1927) stated that exposure, 
improper feeding, weakening diseases and sexual over-activity 
were all contributory factors in lowering the resistance of 
the patient and in helping the rapid progress of the disease. 
Wilson (1929) showed the marked influence on the progress of 
the disease that can be produced by exercise and cheerful mental 
and physical occupation in his leper colony in Elorea. In the 
Leonard Wood Memorial International Leprosy Conference 
held in the Philippines in 1931, experiences physicians agreed 
that careful and persistent efforts to eliminate intercurrent affec- 
tions which tend to reduce the general resistance of the patient 
are essential to sttecessful therapy. General measures, like 
personal hygiene, supervised or graduated physical exercise, 
occupational therapy, the stimulation of moral and mental 
welfare, are also of d^nite value. Diet demands the primary 
consideration. 
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Diet. Embrey (1923) carried out a large diet experiment 
in the Culion Leper Colony, and found that, by balancing the 
diet the general health of the patients improved and progress 
under special treatment was enhanced. The importance of diet 
in the causation of leprosy, and consequently in its treatment, 
is brought out by the extensive survey carried out by Santra 
(1927), which shows the bearing of famine, ill-balanced diet and 
badly preserved or decomposing food on the incidence of leprosy. 
Rodriguez (.1925) states that the importance of proper diet and 
sufficient exercise cannot be exaggerated in the treatment of 
leprosy, and general tonics are of value. 

The rdle of intercurreut diseases. It has already been men- 
tioned that intercurrent diseases favour the progress of th® 
disease by lowering the general resistance. A review of the 
literature however shows that in many instances complicating 
diseases seem to have actually benefited the condition. Thus, 
Denney (1922) referred to the effect of vaccination on 118 leprous 
patients ; there were febrile reactions in 51 out of 91 nodular 
cases, but they appeared to improve after the reactions passed 
off. Muir (1927) referred to several cases in which kala-azar 
complicated fairly advanced leprosy. The patients later re- 
covered from the complicating disease under treatment and the 
improvement in the leprosy complicated by the kala-azar was so 
striking that other leprous patients volunteered to have them- 
selves infected with kala-azar. Pinard (1929) mentioned 
temporary amelioration of leprosy following an artificial infec- 
tion with benign tertian malaria. Bahnia (1930) mentioned the 
effects of a severe attack of pneumonia; the leprous patches 
cleared up so rapidly thereafter that he believed the acute febrile 
Condition was responrible for the improvement. This bene- 
ficial effect oi intercurrent diseases is therefcnre difficult to ex- 
plain. The improvement induced in (these ways is alwa}^ 
tempcKrary. Muir, after testing the method by inducing sudh 
diseases as malaria, kala-azar and rat-bite fever, concluded that, 
tlMHilEh the ^gns of leprosy may be diminished safely to a 
cejila^ esfctent, final recovery is not possible and ultimately the 
disuse is never improved, hut always retarded, due to complicat- 
inf faictors. 
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Lepra reaction. Lept^ reaction is one of the most commonly 
known phenomena in leprosy. In discussing the treatment of 
leprosy, we cannot leave aside its important relationship to 
the disease. The clinical signs of lepra reaction are swelling 
up of formerly apparent lesions, the appearance of lesions in 
parts where they were not formerly visible and a general febrile 
condition. Bacillaemia is present, at least when reaction occurs 
in the more advanced skin cases. In nerve leprosy, the involved 
nerves become swollen and painful. The lepra reaction may 
occur apparently spontaneously, but it is generally associated 
with lowering of the general health due to some accompanying 
disease or other causes. 

Lepra reaction and leprosy treatment. Some authors are' 
of opinion that the lepra reaction is beneficial in leprosy, while 
others hold that the reaction is distinctly harmful. It is very 
difficult to give a definite opinion on its real value as distin- 
guished lepfblogists have stated entirely opposite views. Rogers 
(1916) writing of treatment with gynocardate of soda stated that 
the most striking result is the occurrence of definite local reac- 
tions in the diseased tissues, sometimes accompanied by fever. 
This reaction is beneficial to the patient by causing absorption 
of the leprous nodules. Hollmann and Dean (1919) mentioned 
that, with fractional esters, in all nodular cases there were local 
reactions at the site of leprous lesions. Denney (1922) wrote 
that after vaccination febrile attacks occurred, followed by 
improvement- McDonald (1921), on the other hand, said that 
reactions are manifestations of toxaemia and usually retard the 
progress of the disease. Rodriguez (1925) expressed an almost 
similar opinion, while Lara (1928) was more definite and stated 
that improvement was greater in cases not showing reaction and 
that reactions were definitely dangerous. The position there- 
fore appears to indicate that mild reactions in healthy patients 
are usually attended with beneficial results but severe reactions 
in undernourished patients with consequent low general resist- 
ance are injurious to the disease. 

For purposes of treatment lepra reaction may conveniently 
be divided into two types : (a) Reactions of a toxic nature which 
subside when the cause disappears automatically or is removed 
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by the treatment, (b) Reactions in '‘which in addition to the 
presence of toxaemia, a sensitization factor is present. In this 
latter type, the reactions tend to recur at frequent intervals or 
may continue indefinitely. The treatment must vary according 
to the type. In the former type the treatment consists in re- 
moving the cause, if necessary. Thus a single dose of potassium 
iodide will cause a reaction which subsides in an unsensitized 
patient with the excretion of the drug from the body. A 4 
attack of malaria may cause a, reaction which subsides after a 
few days of quinine administration. 

In the latter type a vicious circle is formed, the depression 
of health caused by the reaction being sufficient to prevent its 
subsiding. Such a condition may continue for weeks or months, 
and unless effective treatment is adopted, recurs frequently, 
sometimes at regular fortnightly intervals. It is necessary, 
therefore, in addition to removing the cause, to take special 
means to desensitise the patient. * 

The fact that excessive treatment may resitlt in the produc- 
tion of a lepra reaction of the second type is well-known to 
leprologists. The common method adopted to obviate this has 
been to push special drugs until signs of reaction begin to 
appear and then to stop treatment till the patient recovers, after 
which the special treatment is resumed. Ehlers (1900) and 
Crocker (1900) recommended intermittent courses of mercury. 
Heiser (1914) gave intermittent courses of chaulmoogra and 
resorcin. Paldrock ( 1 ^ 8 ) allowed his patients a six months’ 
interval to recover after a course of COj snow and solganal 
before resuming the treatment. 

"•The following references from the literatare mention 
certain drugs which have been used for the treatment of lepra 
reaction. 

. Fowler’s solution was found by Hopkins (1916) to be the 
J|>e$t remedy for diminishing the duration and severity of lepra 
ifevelr* 

have been used by many workers both orally and 
iniMveiui^y.; Eodtiguez (1925) mentions giving intravenously 
f satiurafed solutitm of sodium bitmrbonate 
£fo:^a«e 2 to 3 gm.’bf sodium bicatbiimaf^ 
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orally 4 or 5 times a day. Roy (1931) recorded two cases of 
severe and intractable pain in nerve leprosy unalleviated by 
various other drugs, which yielded to two intravenous injections 
of 150 and 200 c.cm. respectively of 0.5 per cent, sodium 
bicarbonate in normal saline with 5 days interval. On the 
other hand, the patient may become worse after 20 c.cm. of the 
same solution. 

Calcium chloride was given, as advised by Mitsuda, by, 
Rodriguez (1925) in a 2 per cent, solution intravenously in doses 
of 20 to 30 c.cm. daily for a week. Hasle (1929) gave intravenous 
injections of 10 c.cm. of freshly prepared 2 per cent, pure 
calcium chloride, 15 injections in one month, and a second 
series after an interval of 15 days, without any ill effects ; in ' 
15 of the 20 cases treated there was healing of ulcers, softening 
of nodules, relief of neuralgic pains and benefit to the general 
health. 

Adrenalin was recommended by Muir (Rogers and Muir 
1925) for the relief of nerve reaction, 3 rain, being given in 
saline solution infiltrated subcutaneously along the course of 
the nerve; this often giv^ relief within a few minutes. He 
also stated (1924) that two min. of 1 in 1,000 adrenalin 
solution mixed with 30 min. of saline and injected daily 
intramuscularly is often useful in stopping leprotic fever. 
Wheatley (1926) used this remedy in the general lepra reaction 
with good results. Green (1929) used adrenalin to desensitise 
patients. Eubanas (1931) used 1.0 to 1.5 c.cm. of a mixture 
containing i to 1 per cent, cocaine and 5 per cent, adrenalin 
solution in nerve reactions. He usually obtained relief of pain 
aftff an average of 2 injections and no recurrence took place 
within six months. 

Ephedrine sulphate was used by*. Muir and Chatterjee (1928) 
in place of adrenalin in nerve reaction. This drug has the 
advantage of being effective when given by the mouth in 0.02 
gm. doses. Relief is often obtained within half to one hoiir. 
It may also be given in the same dose suspended in 10 c.cni. 
of a i per cent, sodium tficarbonate solution' infiltrated 
the course of th^ pain^ nerve, often with almost instantaaedns 
relief. Muir found however that in a certain prppo^it^ bf casies 
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neither adrenalin nor ephedrine has any efiFect in stopping nerve 
reaction. 

Potassium antimony tartrate is one of the most useful drugs 
in the control of the lepra reaction. 

Mercurochrome is also valuable* especially when reaction is 
caused by complicating septic infection. 
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CHAPTER VI 

TUBERCULOSIS 

Tuberculosis is an infection caused by Mycobadefiunt 
tuberculosis. The lesions are characterised by nodular 
bodies, tubercles and diffuse infiltrations which either undergo 
caseation, necrcfsis and ulceration or heal with sclerosis and 
calcification. It is responsible for one-seventh of all deaths in 
the world. It has been described as the commonest, most 
fatal, and perhaps the saddest of those diseases which oppress 
mankind. It spares neither age, sex, race nor nationality. It 
is wide-spread amongst civilised communities. In primitive 
peoples living in their native countries tuberculosis either does 
not occur or is very uncommon. The incidence of the disease 
increases proportionately to the degree of crowding, as is espe- 
cially common in capitals and great commercial and manufac- 
turing towns. Tuberculosis in the human subjects takes many 
forms ; it may be localised or more or less disseminated. In 
children and susceptible individuals acute generalised forms 
predominate, while in resistant individuals it is localised. No 
part of the body is immune, but such organs as the lungs in 
adults and bronchial glands in children have a predilection for 
tuberculous infection. The common conception of tuberculous 
infection is that it generally occurs during the early years of 
childhood. Pulmonary tuberculosis in the adult shows the 
characteristics of localisation and chronicity because it occurs 
in a person immunised by a mild infection in his early years. 
Heimbeck (1931) studied the incidence of tuberculous infection 
and its relation to morbidity at various ages and in various 
classes. He used von Pirquet^s cutaneous tuberculin test and 
his conclusions were that in childhood only a small number is 
infected with tuberculosis, and the percentage increases slowliy . 
during this period of life as the children are kept at home, due . 
to contact with cases of tuberculosis. During worldng4ife tihe 
second and great period of infection begins. It is during youth 
that the majority of people and all who have esca^ iulectiioii 
' ■ 60 ' ' ’ ' ^ / ■ ' ' 
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during childhood become infected. There is comparatively less 
morbidity during childhood and a wide-spread morbidity during 
tlie young adult period, corresponding to the time when the 
second period of infection occurs. 

The problem of tuberculous infection in India is somewhat 
different from that of Europe or other countries. The infection 
rate in India is considerably lower than that of European 
countries, and this is due to the fact that the urban population 
in this country is 7 to 20 per cent, of the total population as 
compared to 80 per cent, in England and Wales, 56.2 per cent, 
in U.S.A. and 53.7 per cent, in Canada. India stands inter- 
mediate in position between the highly bacillized European races 
and the scarcely bacillized African races. The incidence of the 
disease varies greatly in rural and urban areas, between small 
and large cities, in different industrial areas, and also between 
various industries. Though tubercle bacilli are the essential 
cause of tuberculosis such factors as living conditions, nutrition, 
habits and customs of the people ultimately determine the 
susceptibility or resistance to infection. Thus in India the less 
immune people such as the Bhils and Gurkhas are very liable 
to infection when they migrate to large cities. 

The following figures of the incidence of tuberculous 
infection in different ages among people in India as based 
on positive von Pirquet test will be interesting (Ukil, 1934). 


Age 

Incidence 

Age 

Incidence 

0 to 5 

... 11.4 

21 to 25 

... 50 

6 to 10 

... 30.1 

26 to 30 

... 52.7 

11 to 15 

... 33.3 

31 to 40 

... 56 

16 to 20 

... 38.1 

41 to 50 

... 59.4 

Tuberculosis in human beings was previously 

believed to be 


a hereditary malady, but careful autopsies on the foetus and 
infection experiments with their tissues have failed to demons- 
trate the existence of tubercle bacilli in their organs, and it is 
admitted that the hereditary transmission of tuberculosis is of 
minor importance. The offspring of the tuberculous patients 
if ^parated immediately from their parents and guarded 
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against subsequent infection generally remain perfectly free 
from the disease. Recently, a filterable form of tubercle 
bacillus has been demonstrated in the placental tissue but the 
evidence with regard to it is not conclusive. 

The organism. Mycobacterium tuberculosis Js a minute rod-shaped 
organism slightly bent or curved with an average length of 3 to 4 /a. 
When stained it may present a beaded appearance. Aberrant forms are 
not uncommon, viz, long filaments or branched forms. 

Tubercle bacilli may be divided by cultural and pathogenicity 
reactions into four types — human, bovine, avian and cold-blooded. 
Of these the first two only are found in natural infections of man. The 
frequency of the bovine and human types in different varieties of tuber- 
culosis in patients of different ages has been worked out. It is clear 
that, taking all ages into consideration, the majority of infections are 
due to the human type. The proportion of bovine infections is highest 
during the first 5 years of life, and in adults, infections due to the bovine 
bacillus are uncommon. Pulmonary tuberculosis is almost invariably 
due to the human type. Primary abdominal tuberculosis is almost invari- 
ably due to the bovine type, but secondary abdomi^l tuberculosis which 
occurs most frequently as a late complication in pulmonary tuberculosis 
is generally due to the human type. The surgical types of tuberculosis, 
involving bones, joints, lymph nodes, etc., are usually caused by the 
bovine bacillus. It is interesting to note that pulmonary tuberculosis and 
surgical types are seldom found together. 

Mode of infection. The majority of the cases of tuberculosis 
in adults and children may be attributed to infection after birth. Tubercle 
bacilli may enter the body through all surfaces, e,g,, the skin; con- 
junctivas and the lining membranes of the genito-urinary, alimentary 
and respiratory passages. The respiratory tract is the most frequent 
avenue of infection. 

The picture of tuberculosis varies with the age, the susceptibility, dose 
and the mode of infection. It is characterised by enlargement of the 
lymphatic glands in children with a tendency to generalisation. 

, Enlargement of the tracheo-bronchial lymph glands with or without 
involvement of the lungs is of common occurrence; most authorities 
believe that this is almost always secondary to a focus in the lungs. The 
other commonly encountered variety is that in which the mesenteric 
glands sfrow tuberculous lesions which may or may not be accompanied 
by uiceratkm of the Intestine. In young children tuberculous infection 
freqn^ittly tefinih&to in death from generalised miliary tuberculosis or 
tuberculous memni^tis. In older children who have greater powers of 
resistance, the lesions generally become chronic with localiaiation in the 
bones, j^ts,; skin, kid^ or testes. In adults, the lungs are more 
lieqateutly ^ process e^itends by <]kect propagation with 

the aldng corneous imucbus snrfaeef 
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Natural tuberculosis is a local disease in the beginning ; if the person 
is susceptible, a tuberculous lesion develops at the site of lodgement 
of the bacilli. If the primary focus starts in the lungs either in a 
bronchiole, an infundibulum or an alveolus, a typical lesion develops with 
caseation and necrosis. If the focus is in a lymphoid follicle in the 
intestine, the nodule becomes necrotic, and caseous in the centre ; 
it then softens and ulcerates. From the initial focus of infection the 
disease spreads by way of the lymphatic stream, circulation or along 
continuous surfaces. The lymphatic mode of spread occurs commonly 
in children. The bacilli lodge in the lymph glands where they form 
characteristic tuberculous lesions, or chains of tubercles may develop 
in the lymphatic vessels of the mesentery, in the lungs, in the peribron- 
chial tissues and in other places as well. Infection passes from one 
set of glands to other groups or directly into the thoracic duct. When 
bacilli in large numbers gain entrance into the blood stream, acute miliary 
or chronic disseminated tuberculosis develops. The blood stream may 
also be invaded by an eruption into a vein or artery from a tubercle which 
has ulcerated into the wall of the vessel. If the number of invading 
bacilli is small, chronic forms of tuberculosis affecting mainly the 
bones, joints or kidneys result. Direct extension of tuberculous process 
is not infrequent. Broncho-pneumonia may result from the breaking 
dowui of a caseous gland into a bronchus ; the pleura and the pericardium 
may be infected from a focus in the lung; tuberculosis of the kidney may 
lead to descending infection of the ureters and the bladder. 

The mode of infection of the lungs has not been finally settled. 
Koch in 1884 and numerous other investigators found that the avenue 
of infection in pulmonary tuberculosis was the respiratory path. Calmette 
asserts that it is by way of the alimentary canal that the lungs are 
infected ; he found that very much smaller doses of the bacilli are needed 
to produce the disease by this route than by inhalation. Most workers, 
however, maintain that inhalation is the principal source of pulmonary 
infection. Aschoff argues that in the guinea-pig, inhalation of from 5 to 
20 bacilli is sufficient for the purpose, but that feeding with 20,000 
bacilli may fail. According to other workers, the infection occurs dhiefly 
through the tonsils with or without local lesions. The bacilli pass into 
the cervical lymph nodes, travel down this chain to the apical pleura or 
to glands at the root of the lung and thence into the lung substance. 
Though it has been shown that tubercle bacilli may pass through intact 
pharyngeal and intestinal mucous membrane and thus infect other organs,, 
this mode of origin of pulmonary tuberculosis is extremely infrequent. 

Clinical Varieties of Tuberculosis 

(a) Tuberculosis of the lymphatic system. Tuberculosis of the lymph 
nodes Is met with at all ages, but is more common in children than in 
adults, and may occur in old age. It may occur in the form of generally 
tul^rculous lymphadenitis or local tuberculous adenitis. , In exceptional 
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instances a difiuse tuberculosis of nearly all the lymph glands of the 
body is met with. In infants and children there is a fonn of general 
tuberculous adenitis in which the various groups of glands are succes- 
sively, more rarely simultaneously, involved and in which death is caused 
either by cachexia or by an acute miliary process. Glands of the neck 
which drain the IjTnph from the mouth, throat, nose, ears, and scalp 
are more commonly involved. Some local focus of irritation is usually 
present in the form of pediculi capitis, decayed teeth, chronic otorrhoca, 
adenoids or eczema of the face. The localised form of cervical adenitis is 
most common in children particularly in those whose surroundings are 
unhealthy and wdiose general conditions are deteriorated by insufficient or 
bad food and want of fresh air. The progress of this form of adenitis 
is slow and tedious ; death rarely follows. The tracheo-bronchial lymph 
glands are almost invariably involved in cases of initial infection in tuber- 
culosis. In children the bronchial adenitis is apt to be associated with 
suppuration. When the glands attain some size they give rise to various 
symptoms by pressing on the adjoining mediastinal structures. 

In tabes mesenterica, the glands of the mesentery and retro- 
peritoneum bec'ome enlarged and caseate; more rarely they suppurate 
or calcify. A slight tuberculous adenitis is quite common in children 
and is often accidentally found (post mortem). It may l>e a primary 
lesion associated with intestinal catarrh or secondary to tuberculous 
disease of the intestines. In adults tuberculous disease of the 
mesenteric glands may occur as a primary affection or in association 
with pulmonary disease. It may exist with tuberculous disease in the 
intestines or in any other part. 

(b) Tuberculosis of the serous membranes. These are chiefly involv- 
ed, simultaneously or consecutively. It may be acute or chronic or of the 
fonn in which the tubercles are hard and fibroid, the membranes much 
thickened and with little or no exudate. There may be no visceral 
association in these cases. The pleura, pericardium and peritoneum are 
affected. 

Pulmonary tuberculosis. Three clinical groups may be recognised 
(1) acute pneumonic tuberculosis ; (2) chronic ulcerative tuberculosis 
and (3) fibroid tuberculosis. 

Acute pneumonic tuberculosis. The mode of onset resembles that 
of lobar or lobular pneumonia, but in some cases it is not quite so 
sudden. In children, acute tuberculosis often follows an attack of 
measles or whooping cough, whereas in adults, there has usually been a 
pulmonary tuberculous focus for some time. 

Chronic uicerative tuberculosis. Under this heading may be 
grouped the great majority of cases of pulmonary tuberculosis in which 
the lesions proceed to ulceration and softening. The general symptoms 
of fe^r, sweating and emaciation and local sign|^ and symptoms are 
<)iur0Cteristic., 
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Fibroid tuberculosis. This form may come on gradually as a 
sequence of chronic tuberculous broncho-pneumonia or follow a chronijp 
tuberculous pleurisy. In other instances the process may supervene 
upon ordinary ulcerative tuberculosis. The disease is chronic, lasting 
from ten to twenty or more years during which time the patient may 
have fair health. Modes of death in pulmonary tuberculosis are by 
asthenia, asphyxia, syncope, haemorrhage or with cerebral symptoms. 

Tuberculous laryngitis. Tuberculous laryngitis is usually associated 
with pulmonary tul>erculosis. The disease may be localised to the vccal 
cords, interarytenoid space, ventricular bands or epiglottis. There may 
be swelling, infiltration or ulceration. The posterior part of the vocal 
cords is most often affected. 

Tuberculosis of the alimentary system. 

(a) Lips. Tuberculosis of the lips is very rare. It occurs as a solid 
tuberculoma or in the form of an ulcer either alone or along with 
laryngeal or pulmonary disease. The ulcer is usually very sensitive 
and may be mistaken for a chancre or an epithelioma. 

(b) Tongue. The disease begins by an aggregation of small granular 
bodies on the edge or dorsum. Ulceration proceeds, leaving an irregular 
sore with a distinct but uneven margin qnd a rough caseous base. The 
ulcer is very indolent and is always .secondary to pulmonary or laryngeal 
tuberculosis. 

(c) Salivary gland. The salivary glands seem to possess a strong 
immmiity and very few cases have been reported. 

(d) Palate. Tuberculosis of the hard or soft palate nearly always 
extends from the neighbouring parts and the lesions are usually multiple 
and ulcerated. 

{e) Tonsils. There may be infection of the crypts, superficial 
ulceration or an infiltration wdth miliary tubercles. 

if) Pharynx. In extensive laryngeal tuberculosis, it is not very 
uncommon to find an eruption of miliary granules on the posterior wall 
of the pharynx. Adenoids of the nasopharynx may be tuberculous. 

(g) Oesophagus. This condition is very rare, and is a pathological 
curiosity. Slight extension from the larynx is not itifrequent. 

(h) Stomach: Many cases are reported which are doubtful. 

(i) Intestines. The tubercles may be primary in the mucous mem- 
brane but are more commonly secondary to disease of the lungs, and 
in rare cases the affection may pass from the peritoneum. 

Ilf some European countries primary intestinal tuberculosis occurs 
most frequently in children in whom it may be associated with enlarge- 
ment and caseation of the mesenteric glands or with peritonitis but the 
incidence of primary intestinal tuberculosis in India is sixiall *(5.l per 
cent.) because of the rarity of infection of the cows. Secondary involve- 
ment occurs in chronic pulmonary tuberculosis. The lesiotis are chiefly in 
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the ileum, caecum and colon. The caseation and necrosis may lead to 
t\J[ceration which may be very extensive. Perforation and peritonitis are 
not uncommon in the secondary ulceration. Extension from the perito- 
neum may excite tuberculous disease in the bowels. The affection may be 
primary in the peritoneum or extend from the tubes in women or the 
mesenteric glands in children. 

Tuberculosis of the liver. This organ is very constantly* involved 
in (a) miliary tuberculosis. In chronic tuberculosis miliary tubercles 
are not uncommon in the liver, (b) Solitary tubercle. Occasionally tuber- 
culous masses are found, sometimes associated with perihepatitis, some- 
times with tuberculous peritonitis and in children with tuberculous 
adenitis, (c) Tuberculosis of the bile ducts : This is the most 
characteristic tuberculous change in the organ and is not uncommon, 
(d) Tuberculous cirrhosis : In all chronic forms of tubercle in this 
organ there may be fibrous overgrowth. Hanot, who described several 
varieties, states that this condition may be primary. Practically it is very 
rare, except in connection with chronic luberculoiis peritonitis and 
perihepatitis. 

Tuberculosis of the brain and cord. Tuberculosis of the brain 
occurs as (a) an acute miliary infection causing meningitis and acute 
hydrocephalus; (b) as a chronic meningo-encephalitis, usually localised 
and containing small nodular tubercles, and (c) as the so-called solitary 
tubercle. In the spinal cord the same forms are found. The acute tuber- 
culous meningitis is almost always cerebrospinal. The solitary tubercle 
of the cord is rare and usually secondary. 

Tuberculosis of the genito-urinary system. Any part of the genito- 
urinary system may be invaded. The disease may be limited for a long 
time to the urinary or the genital tract. As a rule, only in the later 
stage does involvement of both systems occur. 

Infection of the genito-urinary tract occurs in various ways, (a) 
Congenital, (b) by infection from areas of tuberculosis already existing, 
and (c) by infection from without. Urogenital tuberculosis is commonest 
between the ages of twenty and forty years. Males are affected much 
more frequently than females. Once the urogenital tract has been 
invaded, the disease is likely to spread rapidly. The lymphatics may 
afford a means of spreading of the disease but in the majority of cases the 
infection is haematogenous. 

jlC^neys, Primary tuberculosis of the ]tidneys is rare. In general 
tttbercnlosis the kidneys frequently present scattered miliary tubercles. 
In pulmonary t^^bei^losis it is common to find a few nodules in the 
substance ' of: the organ or there may be pyelitis. In a majority of the 
cases the J^rocess involves the pelvis and the ureter as well, sometimes 
,the bladd^ ^and prostaite* 

. ; Ufifet and ^tedder. This rafe]^ as a jpUmary afiSedem but 

always second^ to of othef parts, t)articulaiiy 
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the kidneys. It may follow pyelonephritis or be associated with primary 
disease of the prostate or vesiculi seminalis. 

Prostate and vesiculm seminales. The prostate is frequently involved 
ill tuberculosis of the urogenital system. The seminal vesicles may be 
involved primarily or secondarily. An extremely rare lesion is 
primary urethral tuberculosis. Chronic hyperplastic tuberculosis of the 
corpus cavernosum of the penis had also been described. 

Testes and epididymes. This may be primary but more frequently 
is secondary to tuberculous disease elsewhere. In young children the 
testes proper may be involved first, but in adults the globus major of 
the epididymis is first affected. The lesion in the testes may heal 
completely or the disease may become generalised. 

Fallopian tubes, ovaries and uterus. The fallopian tubes are fre- 
quently the seat of genital tuberculosis. The disease may be primary. 
The condition is usually bilateral. It may occur in young children. 
Tuberculosis of the ovary is always secondary. There may be an erup- 
tion of tubercles over the surface and an extensive involvement of the 
stroma with abscess formation. Tuberculosis of the uterus is very rare. 
It may be primary and occasionally the process extends to the vagina. 
Tuberculosis of the placenta is more common than has l^een supposed. 

Tuberculosis ot the mammary glands. There may be solitary or 
disseminated nodules, a sclerosing mastitis or caseation with abscess 
formation. The disease is most common between the fortieth and 
sixtieth years. It may be associated wdth tuberculous disease of the 
lungs, whilst a like affection may arise secondarily in the axillary 
glands; possibly in some cases the primary trouble lies in the glands, 
the breast being subsequently involved. Prognosis is not serious if total 
eradication of the disease is possible. 

Myocardium, Miliary tubercles are sometimes met with in the 
acute disease. I/arge caseous tubercles are rare. The infection may 
pass from a mediastinal gland. 

Endocardium. As a rule it is a secondary form, the result of a 
mixed infection, so common in pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Arteries, Primary tuberculosis of large vessels is very rare and 
is usually the result of invasion from without. The disease however, 
may occur in larger arteries and not result from external invasion. 

Chronic tuberculous endarteritis is met with in all places where 
tubercle is actively developing ; in fact tubercles are often formed around 
arterioles and lead to their obliteration. The tuberculous endarteritis 
t^ay however spread widely beyond the focus of mischief and in almost 
any portion of the pulpy granulation tissues this change can be seen. 

* Tuberculous disease of the bone^ Bones may be aSected in many ways 
by tubercle, the process starting either beneath the periosteum or more 
commonly in the cancellous tissue of the interior. Inf^tton is 
secondary to disease elsewhitrd and the bionchial ot m^^^teric glands 
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are the commonest source of its origin. The osseous affection is often 
insiduous in its onset and chronic in its course; it has a considerable 
tendency to involve the neighibouring joint and to give rise to suppura- 
tion. ^ 

Tuberculous disease of joints. This may commence either in the 
synovial membrane or in the articular end of the adjacent bone or it 
may spread to the synovial membrane from the periosteum as a result 
of tuberculous periostitis or from a neighbouring bursa. In children 
the disease commences most frequently in the epiphysis whilst in 
adults it may start either in the membrane or the bone with about equal 
frequency, but considerable variation occurs according to the particular 
joint affected. The disease usually commences in a most insiduoUwS^ 
manner. In the early stages with suitable treatment a complete cure 
may supervene with a movable joint; but later adhesions develop, with 
greater or lesser restriction of movement. Acute miliary tuberculosis 
may supervene as a complication at any time with a tuberculous affection 
of the lungs, brain, kidney or other viscera and may prove fatal. 

Tuberculous disease of the spine. This disease most frequently 
occurs in children under the age of ten years; it has been shown that 
60 per cent, of these cases are due to infection with the bovine type of 
organism in some countries of Europe ; in India, bovine tuberculosis 
ivS rare. It may however occur at any age and equally in either 
sex. Any part of the spinal column may be involved but the lower 
dorsal is by far the commonest. The disease commences either 
as a periostitis or as osteomyelitis. to itself the disease usually 

progresses more or less steadily, the bone lesion becoming gradually 
more marked, and abscesses are likely to develop. If treated eflScieiitly^ 
repair by ankylosi.s may be confidently expected. As in tuberculous 
disease elsewhere the patient runs the risk of developing acute 
miliary tuberculosis. In spite of these pOvSsibilities the prognosis is 
good as regards life in cases free from complications and where suitable 
treatment is practicable. 

Tuberculous disease of the skin (see skin disease) . 

Diagnosis. Clinical. In the early stage of infiltration, physical 
examination may fail to reveal any signiffcant signs. Even when cavita- 
tion h^s occurred the signs may be absent or slight. For practical purposes 
more than 50 per cent, of cavities are absolutely or relatively silent, and 
if cavities are silent, it is obvious that areas of early infiltration 
may be equally so. If too much reliance is placed upon phyjiical signs 
many early cases of the disease will be missed at a time when treatment 
might be effective, 

X-tay. With gteat improvement in radiography tlie modern physician 
lays appropri^ite stress upon this as the most important method of obtain- 
ing direct evidence. The mo<km skiagram shows the cardiac 

fhadow^ With clearly de^ed margins^ tbe compact though ragged shadows 
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of the glands and vessels of the lung roots, the trachea and its bifurca- 
tion, and the bronchovascular shadows spreading into the lung fields like 
the branches of a tree, and subdividing until as slender as silk threads 
they reach their terminal ramifications. T^e lung parenchyma bet- 
ween these striae forms a delicate grey background against which 
any abnormality due to inflammation is easily detected. Radiology has 
shown that the common onset of puhiionary tuberculosis is an area of 
broncho-pneumonia situated below one or the other clavicle and revealed 
as a small area of coarse mottling in the centre of which a circular clear 
area may often be seen, indicating breakdown of the lung tissue with 
resulting cavity formation. I^ess commonly heavier shadows in the lower 
lobes reveal basal tuberculosis. Occasionally a film shows supraclavi- 
cular shadows due to apical tuberculosis, a relatively benign form tending 
to heal spontaneously. 

Laboratory methods. Tuberculosis is one of the few diseases in 
which a diagnosis can often be made by microscopical examination 
alone. The simplest method is to stain a film of sputum, pus or other 
pathological product with Ziehl-Neelsen*s stain. When the bacilli are 
present in very small numbers, attempts may be made to concentrate 
them by the antiformin method or by such methods as those of Faisca, 
Douglas and M'eanwell, the last method is particularly useful for milk. 

Urine should be centrifuged and films made from the deposit. With 
cerebro-spinal fluid it is best to allow the fluid to stand till a fibrinous 
clot forms; this should be removed, spread on a slide and stained in 
the usual manner. In both pulmonary and non-pulmonary tuberculosis 
the bacilli may often be found in faeces and for their detection some 
concentration method, such as antiformin or ligroin method should be 
employed. Tubercle bacilli may be found occasionally in the blood in 
advanced or miliary tuberculosis but the chances of finding them are very 
small indeed. 

Cultivation is not often used in diagnosis but it may be useful 
when animal injection is impossible. The material should be obtained 
sterile and inoculated in Dorset’s egg medium. 

Animal inoculation. This is a most delicate test for the diagnosis of 
tuberculosis. The susceptibility of the guinea-pig to tuberculosis is ex- 
tremely high, even minute amounts of infective material will cause infec- 
tion in this animal. The material, sputum, pus, milk, etc., should be 
injected subcutaneously or intramuscularly into the thigh. In positive 
cases, in guinea-pigs so inoculated and killed after 3 weeks, there will be 
found a caseous local lesion, enlargement and caseation of the inguinal, 
sublumbor and portal glands and necrotic aneas in the spleen and liva:. 
It is advisable to inoculate two animals at the same time.. If no sign3 
of tuberculosis are apparent in the animal killed after 3 weeks the other 
should be kept 6 weeks after inoculation before being killed* In oases 
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of doubt, the suf^pected material or one of the glands mashed up in 
saline should be injected into a fresh animal. 

Tuberculin tests. The two common methods are the single punc- 
ture method and the intradermal method of Mantoux. The single 
puncture method. Undiluted Koch*s old tuberculin (O.T.) is used in 
this test. With ordinary aseptic precautions, a puncture about 3/16 inch 
deep is made on the anterior surface of the forearm with a sterile 
hypodermic needle, previously dipped in the concentrated old tuber- 
culin solution. This introduces about 0.25 mgni. of tuberculin into the 
skin. A control puncture may be similarly made with another sterile 
hypodermic needle, a little away from the original one. The reaction 
following the puncture usually appears in two to four days. When posi- 
tive, an area of erythema and oedema appears over the site where tuber- 
culin was injected. The intradermal tuberculin test of Mantoux. Old 
tuberculin (O.T.) is also used in this test in dilutions of 1 in 10; 1 in 100; 
1 in 1,000; 1 in 10,000 and 1 in 20,000. The skin of the anterior aspect 
of the forearm is sterilised with absolute alcohol and with a sterile 
1 c.cm. tuberculin syringe, 0.1 c.cm. (0.1 mgm.) ot old tuberculin (1 in 
1,000) is injected intradermally. The intial dose in cases of recent 
h£e(mopt 3 ^sis, cutaneous and joint tuberculosis, should not exceed 0.1 
c.cm. of 1 in 10,000 (0.01 mgm.) old tuberculin. In positive reactions, 
an erythema extending to about 1 cm. develops in two to four days. 
Severe reactions result in swelling and even necrosis of the injected 
part. When positive reactions are obtained with higher dilutions, 
injections of stronger solutions of old tuberculin should be attempted 
to obtain similar reactions. The use of a solution stronger than 1 in 
10 is not advisable. 

The tuberculin reaction is a reliable test' for hypersen- 

sitiveness to tubercle toxin and indicates past or present 
tuberculous infection. To exclude all tuberculosis, a negative reaction 
with a strong .solution as with 0.1 c.cm. of 1 in 10 old tuberculin, is of 
proved value in clinical diagnosis. In children, a negative reaction 
excludes tuberculous adenitis, on the other hand the diagnosis of active 
tuberculosis with a positive reaction in a child under two years of age 
is suggestive. With complete calcification of tuberculous foci and destruc- 
tion of the bacilli, the tuberculin reaction may be negative. King 
(1032) maintains that 90 per cent, of those showing a positive reaction 
to 0.1 c.cm. of 1 in 20,000 O.T. (0.005 mgm.) or smaller amounts have 
actiive clinical tuberculosis while those having arrested infection require 
large do^es to show a reaction. Hart (1932) finds that patients sufiering 
from latent bone and joint tuberculosis show reactions to minimai 
doses of tubei^ulin and that some patients with advanced disease 
require to produce a positive tuberculin reaction. A pos^ 

J^toua: reaetloii^ wMb Indefinite physical signa^in a cMld usually 
-soitiff active loctig’'bf ' 
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' The determination of the dp sonic index was introduced by Sir Alniroth 
Wright as a method of diagnosis of tuberculosis. This is based on the 
estimation of the relative quantity of opsonin present in the serum of 
the suspected person as compared with that observed in healthy indivi- 
duals. In man, in a certain proportion of early cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, the opsonic index might be low (a fact of diagnostic im- 
portance), while in other patients in this stage the index might be within 
normal limits. The results are variable and cannot be relied on. 

The complement fixation test has been used with positive results in 
many cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, but on the whole the results do 
not give any indication as to the activity of the tuberculous process. 

Serological tests. These methods of diagnosis are not satis- 
factory. The general consensus of opinion is that as methods of 
diagnosis they are unreliable. Many persons with tuberculosis fail to 
react while others who appear perfectly well do react. 

The sedimentation of the red corpuscles of the blood has been studied 
in tuberculosis. Its rapidity is said to be increased in active pulmonary 
tuberculosis, and more so in the caseating and exudative types than in 
the fibrotic type of the disease. The sedimentation test assists in 
estimating the activity of or arrest of pulmonary tuberculosis, but is of 
doubtful value as a diagnostic test. 

Prophylaxis. The preventive measures which are neces- 
sary to stamp out the disease might fall into three main cate- 
gories: (i) Children with predisposition to tuberculosis need 
special care in their upbringing and such occupations should 
be chosen for them when they reach the age of puberty that 
they keep themselves in open air. («) Two great sources of 
tubercle bacillus are the sputa from infected cases and tuber- 
culous milk ; the latter is practically negligible so far as India 
is concerned. The former is a public as well as a private concern 
and all open cases should be isolated ; this alone is an effective 
means of stamping out the disease. (Hi) The third factor which 
resolves into a series of sociological questions lies in bad hygienic 
and economic conditions of life. Proper education and health 
propaganda will help the former question a good deal but 
unless the economical conditions of life improve very little 
gain can be achieved in this line. 

The use of various types of antituberculosis vaccine is still 
in the experimental stage. Many attempts have been made to 
obtain satisfactory immunity, by inoculation with hnman or 
bovine bacilli attenuated 'lil. various ways. Calmette a4vo<^ted 
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a vaccine (B.C.G.) of a living culture attenuated by growth 
in bile, but immunization with B.C.G. vaccine cannot as yet be 
said to have established its claim as a preventive in man. 

Treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis. The treatment is 
here considered mainly from the point of tuberculous affection 
of the lungs as this is the most commonly encountered clinical 
manifestation of tuberculosis. The treatment of other forms is 
more or less on the same principle. The tuberculous affections 
which need manipulative or surgical interference have not been 
dealt with. 

General measures. Tuberculosis though a deadly disease 
is a curable disease if treatment is taken in hand early. Some 
are cured naturally without even realising that they have had 
tuberculosis. Sanatorium treatment in the true sense of the 
word and the increased use of collapse therapy and surgical 
treatment have increased the number of what are to all 
practical purposes ‘cures' of tuberculosis. But people still die 
of tuberculosis and the demand still continues for a radical 
method of healing. 

In the days when the early pathology of the disease w^as 
not properly studied and pulmonary tuberculosis was diagnosed 
only in its later stages, the treatment of consumption w^as based 
almost entirely on rest, open air, sunshine and nourishment, 
in which nature played the predominant part. This traditional 
routine is applied to all cases. Treatment is controlled by ac- 
curate temperature and pulse record ; meals should be regular 
and ample. A total caloric value of 3,000 to 3,500 is usually 
required. 

A liberal mixed dietary should be given, and solid food 
may be eaten during the febrile period. No attempts at over- 
feeing should be made. The Gersos-Hermandorfer diet, which 
has been widely used in Germany has not proved so successful 
in pulnionaty tuberculosis as in the tuberculosis of skin and 
other tissues. 

The essentials of this diet system are sufficient fresh 
vegetables, fruits and vegetable juices (uncooked), fresh milk 
(ope pint or more daily), sour milk, eggs, ea^edally the yolk j 
:^lt| Itesh meat foods, oat j^eal Slid farinacious foods ^ould be 
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^iven in restricted amounts. The regime also includes two 
medicinal preparations ; mineralogen, a special blend of mineral 
salts of vegetable origin and a phosphoric acid and cod-liver oil 
preparation, both being administered thrice daily. Rest is the 
keynote, for the better the rest the better the chance of recovery. 
When the diurnal swing of the temperature does not exceed one 
degree and its acme be not above 98.6 and the pulse rate does 
not exceed 86, the patient is allowed up for one hour, and hour 
is added to hour until the patient is up for four hours when he 
is given some work (occupational therapy). Symptomatic treat- 
ment is given as required in a particular case. 

Sanatorium treatment. This is recommended to suitable 
cases after the preliminary treatment but is totally unsuited for 
acute febrile or very active cases. The patient is kept under 
skilled medical supervision, his immunity being increased by 
food, fresh air, rest and exercise. His habits are changed under 
strict discipline. On arrival of a new-comer to a sanatorium he 
is kept in bed for a few days in order* that his resting tempera- 
ture may be observed and necessary examinations carried out. 
If there is pyrexia, rest is enforced till the temperature returns 
to normal. Then the system of graduated exercises is resorted 
to. After three months* stay it is usually possible to decide 
whether the patient is responding to treatment and if so, it 
should be prolonged for at least another three months or until 
the sputum is free from tubercle bacilli. During convalescence 
advice has to be given as to the best climate which will suit 
individual patients most, whether at home or abroad. One 
should clearly understand that it is not necessary to go abroad 
to be cured of tuberculosis. 

Requisites of a good sanatorium. Sanatoria in India are of recent 
growth, the first one having been started at lAlmora in the year 1908. 
The plains in most , parts of India being warm, it was thought that 
more elevated regions of the country would afford patients* protection 
from the deleterious effects of excessive heat on the tuberculous process. 
In a recent study made at Madanapalle Sanatorium (2,500 feet) it was 
found that the progress towards recovery was hampered during the 
aummer and was favoured during the winter. Daring the last two 
decades, sufficient experience has been gathered in India as regards 
the benefit of a suitable climate in assisting patients towards recovery. 
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For achieving good results, selection of the site must be made after 
considering many important factors. It must be remembered that a 
modern sanatorium is no longer a home for rest-cure but is a hospital 
situated in a good climate and equipped with adequate facilities for 
the latest methods of diagnosis, treatment, recreation, and industrial 
and vocational training. Authorities with extensive experience pf Indian 
conditions are of the opinion that the best altitude for Indian patients 
for applying sanatorium treatment is between 2,500 and 4,000 feet above 
sea level. The altitudes of some of the sanatoria in India are ; Bhowali 
in U. P., 6,000 ft. ; Hill Crest in U. P., 5,000 ft. ; Dharampur in the 
Punjab, 5,000 ft. ; Belair (Panchgani) in Satara, 4,500 ft. ; Madanapalle 
in Madras, 2,500 ft. ; Itki in Behar, 2,300 ft. 

Having found a suitable altitude, the next point which should 
engage attention is the climate, i.e., rainfall, humidity, the minimum 
and maximum temperature, the direction of winds and the presence 
of dust, mist and smoke in the atmosphere. The experience of Indian 
u’orkers seems to favour a place where the patients from the plains 
can stay throughout the year, which is neither too wet nor too dry, 
and which is neither too warm nor too cold. The soil should be dry 
and the site sheltered with an abundance of pure, fresh air. A sanatorium 
should not be near a town or a factory, as dust from such places is 
likely to increase the tendency to useless coughing. 

In 1931-32, of the patients admitted into the Madanpalle Sanatorium 
95.7 per cent, of early and moderately advanced cases improved, and 
the disease was arrested in 84 per cent, of early cases and 30.6 per cent, 
of moderately advanced cases. From a study of the after-histories of 
over 2,000 patients discharged from this sanatorium, it has been shown 
that 51 per cent, of them were alive for 5 years after discharge and 
46.5 per cent, were doing full work. We consider this a very satisfactory 
result under Indian conditions and one which compares very favourably 
with that in Europe, 

Artificial pneumothorax. The first great advancement in 
the radical treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis was in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century when Forlanini in Italy and 
.Murphy in America devised collapse therapy for the treatment 
of pulmonary tuberculosis. The introduction of air in the 
p&Ufid cavity was practised over two thousand years ago by 
Hipppcrates and the modern idea of introduction of air into 
the tavitjr as a therapeutic measure in certain pulmonary 

affectiona firat hidd by Carson of Liverpool as far back 
as 1822. Eorlanihi in 18^ gave it a practical shape and 
the;&iethbd of collapse ; by artific^^ pneumothorax is 

ndw/;;fecognise3 <me''d£'the hast in^tiie 
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treatment of certain cases (about 5 per cent.) of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. The therapy is of particular value in certain 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, bronchiectasis, localised abscess 
of lung and interlobar empyema. It has also been adopted for 
the relief of pain in dry pleurisy and for broncho-pneumonia in 
children. Its induction in pulmonary tuberculosis is advisable 
in cases of unilateral disease which remains pyrexial after abso- 
lute rest in bed for about a month, in haemoptysis which cannot 
be checked by ordinary methods, in unilateral acute pneumonic 
tuberculosis and in certain carefully selected cases of bilateral 
disease. The principles underlying this treatment are rest, 
evacuation of the septic material which has collected in the 
cavities and bronchial tubes, and hastening the fibrotic process. 
The contra-indications to artificial pneumothorax are active 
bilateral disease, asthma, fibroid lung and visceral complications^ 


Technique. The apparatus commonly employed in the procedure 
consists of two glass bottles, one of which is graduated from 0 c.cm* 
to 1,100 c.cm., a glass manometer, a four-way glass connection, glass 
filters, glass tubes, rubber tubes and the pneumothorax needle. Riviere 
No. 1 needle, generally used for primary induction, consists of a blunt 
cannula with a thin edge for penetrating the pleura and a trocar 
for piercing the tissues of the chest wall. No. 2 needles are employed 
for refilling purposes. The whole apparatus should be sterilised b^ore* 
use. The glass manometer is filled with coloured W’ater up to the mark, 
zero. The glass bottles are filled half their volumes with coloured’ 
solution of perchloride of mercury (1 in 1,000). The patient should 
be lying near the edge of the bed with a pillow under the chest and 
shoulder to widen the intercostal spaces. About half an hour before the 
operation, the patient should be given an injection of morphia (J gr.) 
to prevent pleural shock. The site of puncture should be the sixths 


intercostal space in the anterior axillary line. The skin of the region is 
.made aseptic with absolute alcohol or tincture of iodine. A 2 per cent. 
Vovocaine solution is injected through the intercostal space right dow^n 
\ the pleura to prevent pleural shock. The patient should be warned 
*flinnst coughing during the operation. With the trocar in position^ 
1 pneumothorax needle is pushed in through the anaesthetised 
about 1 c.om. or less if the patient is thin and emaciated* The 
troc^s then withdrawn aud the cannula pushed through, dom^ to* 
the P^a. Oscillations in the fluid column of the manometer iudica^ 
the coi^ cannula with the parietal, pleura. The ^ 

then into the pleural cavity, avoiding damage to fhi i Jimg 

tissues, ^flnid level in the manometer now fhBs be W |#ii4 flier 
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oscillations are synchronous with respirations. The oscillations should 
be at least 3 to 6 cm. and are often as much as 10 cm. ; each cm. of 
fall of fluid in the manometer corresponds with a change of pressure 
in the pleural cavity of 2 cm. of water. By opening the clips attached 
to the rubber tubes, air is slowly admitted into the pleural cavity. 
Bven when as much as 300 c.cm. of air has been introduced into the 
pleural cavity, the manometer still records a negative pressure. The 
needle is then withdrawn and the punctured site may be sealed with 
collodion and cotton wool. If cough is distressing, a large pad and a 
firm chest binder may be used to minimise extravasation of air into 
the extrapleural spaces. The amount of air in primary induction and 
the subsequent amount in refills depend in all cases on the personal 
factor of the patient. Usually the second refill is undertaken two days 

after the first and the third three days after the second. The interval 

of subsequent refills is gradually lengthened to a week, ten days, a 

fortnight and so on. About 400 to 500 c.cm. of air will suffice for a 

first refill otherwise a high intrapleural pressure might result in media- 
stinal displacement of viscera. Variations pf the pulse, temperature 
and body weight should be recorded to judge the effects of collapse 
therapy. Radiograms are often essential to determine the degree of 
pulmonary collapse. Pleural shock, surgical emphysema, gas embolism 
in vessels, intrapleural effusions with subsequent pleural adhesions are 
the common complications in collapse therapy. 

Oleothorax has been recently introduced with advantage. The oil 
used consists of liquid paraffin or olive oil containing oil of gomenol 
(2 per cent.) Indications of oleothorax are : — (1) pleurisy complicat- 
ing .pneumothorax, (2) obliterative pneumothorax or incomplete collapse 
of the lung, (3) as a substitute for pneumothorax and (4) pleuro- 
pulmonary perforations. 

Apicolysis is a process in which localised collapse of the upper part 
of the Jung is produced by separating the lung and the adherent pleural 
layers from the upper chest wall. It was much advocated in the 
past, particularly by German surgeons, but the results are not 
satisfactory. 

Collapse therapy by phrenic avulsion has been practised during, 
fecent years wnth considerable success. This is the operation of remov* 
ing the phrenic nerve in its entirety. The idea is to paralyse the 
diaphragm which tlien rises steadily for at least four months to a vari- 
able height. The collapse after phrcnicotomy is not however as j 0 i)m- 
plete as in complete pneumothorax. It has the advantage however of 
being applicable in oases of pleural adhesion when air cannot b|f intro- 
duce into the plettral cavity. / 

Another surgical method of treatment of pulmonary t^rculosis 
is thoracoplasty. This may be partial or complete accord^g to the 
number of ribs removed. Removal Of ribs allows the parts of 

the, chest wall to fall in thereby gWihg rest tc the . aSect^’ lung which 
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is gradually collapsed. Thoracoplasty must not be done too early nor 
yet itoo late and never as a last resort. It should be recommended in 
suitable cases when artificial pneumothorax is impracticable and phrenic 
avulsion is insufficient. Cutting the adhesions by thoracoscopy is not in 
vogue at the present time. 

Chemotherapy. During recent years chemotherapy has 
been attempted in pulmonary tuberculosis. The striking efficacy 
of arseno-benzene preparations in the treatment of syphilis has 
stimulated much research work to find a preparation of heavy 
metal which will be equally potent in tuberculosis. There are 
two main difficulties in the chemotherapy of tuberculosis, (1) the 
devascularised character of the tuberculous foci, and (2) the 
resistant nature of the tubercle bacilli to penetration of 
the cell substance by chemicals. The power of the tubercle 
bacilli to resist the action of chemicals is well known. Though 
this is true, the fact that tuberculous lesions may undergo 
calcification by deposition of lime salts indicates that these foci 
are penetrated in some cases by substances in solution. By vital 
staining method the presence of such dyestuffs as trypan red or 
trypan blue has been demonstrated in the tubercle. Potassium 
iodide was found to enter freely into tubercles when injected. 
DeWitt working with various dyes showed that methylene blue 
penetrated the tuberculous focus and even stained the tubercle 
bacilli within it but it had no. bactericidal property\ Later, a 
series of investigations Avere carried out by various workers to 
find an actively bactericidal substance which w^ould penetrate into 
the interior of the tubercles. Koch, so far back as 1890, showed 
that gold cyanide in high dilution would inhibit the growth of 
tubercle bacillus in vitro but was of no therapeutic value in the 
living animal. Chaulmoogra oil was found to inhibit the growth 
of the bacillus in vitro as gold did, but in clinical practice it had 
no demonstrable value. The same is true of sodium morrhuate 
which is often used in doses of 0.5 to 1 c.cm. of a 3 per cent, 
solution by injections. Cerium, manganese, cadmium, mercury 
and copper have been tried without success. 

Gold. Koch (1890) showed that compounds Of gold 
prevented the growth of tubercle' bacilli in culture and 
gold-potassium-cyanide was for some time successfully used in 
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the treatment of lupus. Only the inorganic salts of gold were 
used in therapeutics till Feldt (1916) introduced a complex 
organic compound of gold which he named ‘krysolgan* and 
more recently ‘solganal/ an aromatic compound containing 36.5 
per cent, of gold has been introduced. Mollgaard (1924) used 
'sanocrysin,* an inorganic salt of gold, in the treatment of 
pulmonary tuberculosis with beneficial results. Simultaneously, 
other workers in France and Germany applied aurotherapy in the 
treatment of arthritis. Since then krysolgan, solganal and 
other salts of gold have been extensively used in the treatment 
of pulmonary tuberculosis, lupus erythematous, leprosy and 
various streptococcal infections. 

Pharmacological action. Like all other heavy metals, gold is a 
protoplasmic poison and the soluble salts of the metal possess l>acteri- 
cidal properties. The metallic salts such as the chloride, have irritating 
properties and cannot therefore be used on injusf-d surfaces. Metallic 
gold, even in colloidal form is apparently not absorbed from tlie gastro- 
intestinal tract, and when die soluble compounds are given by the 
mouth, only small traces are absorbed. After injection of a soluble 
salt, absojption is complete and rapid. Elimination is slow and occurs 
chiefly through the kidneys and to a lesser extent through the intes- 
tine and bronchial mucous membrane. Experimentally nephritis has 
been produced in rabbits by the injection of relatively large amounts of 
gold and in man, acute nephritis with all its symptoms has been pro- 
duced by the use of gold compounds. When given by injection, gold can 
be recovered from the stool and there may be ulceration of the stomach 
and upper bowel as a result of its elimination through these organs. 
The part of gold that is absorbed is retained in the tissues for a long 
time. In experimental animals the bulk of the absorbed metal can be 
demonstrated in the spleen, the liver coming next in order. 

Gold is much less toxic than most of the heavy metals. Neutral 
preparations are apparently not at all poisonous when given by the 
mouth. "When given by injection, gold may produce erythematous, 
morbilliform and urticarial rashes. Solganal and especially solganal- 
oleosum is said to be much less toxic than other gold preparations. 
The gjeheral toxic eflects resemble those of arsenic and both acute and 
cWonic forms of pdsoning are known. 

Certain other cflects of gold therapy have been observed in man. 
Initially there is improvement in appetite, digestion and general 
sense of well-being, Earge doses may produce abdominal pain and 
distension with elevation of teniperatnre and nervous excitement. 
Tendmcy to bronchitis, during gold therapy, hag^also been observed. 
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Therapeutic uses. The investigations of Mollgaard (1924) 
placed gold salts on a permanent therapeutic basis. He report- 
ed successful results following the intravenous injections of 
sodium-auro-thiosulphate, better known as sanocrysin, A 
certain amount of success in the treatment of pulmonary- 
tuberculosis was obtained and the early cases of open infection 
of the lungs improved rapidly, but adv’-anced cases did not stand 
the treatment well. It is claimed that gold penetrates the lipoid 
substance of the the bacillus, gets into its body, kills and 
dissolves the protoplasm, at the same time producing direct 
immunising effects. There is no direct evidence to show how- 
ever that these compounds are able to destroy tubercle bacilli, 
and even in such concentration as 1 in 2,500 in human blood, 
the tubercle bacillus grows just as well as when none is present. 
It should be remembered that tubercle bacilli are intra-cellular 
and are therefore less accessible to the action of drugs. 

The most difficult point in gold therapy is the regulation 
of the dosage. The doses should be gradually increased, care 
being taken that the reaction caused by the previous dose has 
subsided. The reactions to gold therapy vary considerably in 
different individuals and it is necessary to find the optimum 
dose in each individual case. In some cases gold salts produce 
certain secondary effects such as fever, epigastric pain, rash and 
albuminuria; they are therefore contraindicated in renal and 
intestinal tuberculosis and also in advanced cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

The following are some of the compounds of gold which 
have been used in the treatment of tuberculosis. 

Sanocrysin, It is an inorganic gold compound containing the nega- 
tively charged ion ‘An (8,0,) a' to which its therapeutic properties are due. 
It is very soluble in water, diffuses rapidly, is stable and decomposes 
slowly in the body. The dosage of sanocrysin, as now employed, is to 
give it in gradually progressive doses, beginning with 0.01 gm. intra- 
venously and increasing it to 0.025, 0.05, 0.1, 0.15, 0.2, 0.25, 0.3, 0.35, 0.4, 
and 0.5 gm. at weekly intervals. As soon as a dosage of 0.6 gm. has 
been reached it is inadvisable to increase it in Indian patients. In all 
cases the dosage should be regulated with respect to temperature, 
general condition and pulse of the patient, until a total of 4 to 6 gm. 
of sanocrysin has been given. 
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Toxic symptoms have been noticed after injections of sanocrysin 
in tuberculous patients. These consist of sudden rise of temperature 
with malaise and sometimes rigor. The urine on examination may 
reveal albumin but it is transient and soon passes off. Vomiting and 
diarrhoea may occur and among other signs that have been observed are 
skin rashes, neuritis, oedema of the face and eyelids. In order to avoid 
these toxic effects it is better to begin the treatment with small doses 
and at longer intervals. If, in any case, a reaction occurs the treat- 
ment should be suspended for the time being, and restarted with the 
original dose when all the symptoms have subsided. 

The class of case that responds favourably to sanocrysin treatment 
is the exudative forms of tuberculosis with very little exudation. The 
exudative type and acute cases do not react at all well to treatment. The 
effects produced in favourable cases are complete disappearance of tubercle 
bacilli from the sputum, a general improvement in the clinical picture of 
the case with marked lowering of the temperature. Many favourable 
results have been published with regard to the effect of the drug in lower- 
ing the mortality in tuberculous cases. Clarke in 1929 found that after 
sanocrysin treatment of tuberculosis, the mortality rate was considerably 
reduced among the treated compared with the cases who had not 
received the drug. Heap (1929) also obtained encouraging results in 
patients of good physique with no involvement of the intestine. It 
seems therefore that the drug is effective in early cases and in patients 
of good physique, but in advanced cases and in intestinal tuberculosis 
it is a failure. 

Solganal and solganal B are described as di-sodium derivative of 
p-sulphomethylamino-o-auromercapto-benzene-sulplionic acid, containing 
36.5 per cent. gold. Treatment is commenced with small doses ; 
0.01 gin. in cases where there is no fever and if there is a tempera- 
ture the dose should be reduced to 0 .0001 gm, ; later the doses 
are increased gradually, two injections being given weekly. I^aryngeal 
tuberculosis has also been successfully treated with the salt. Recently 
solganal-B’Oleosunii an oily preparation of solganal-B has been intro- 
duced. It is said to form a deposit in the muscles and hence prolong 
the absorption of the gold. Krysolgan contains 60 per cent, gold, the 
indications for its use are as in the case of the gold salts generally. 
Lopion, another gold preparation, has the same action and uses. 

Mode of action in tuberculosis. The way in which gold acts in 
tuberculosis is not known. It has been shown that dilute solutions of 
gold inhibit the growth of tubercle bacilli, but the addition of animal 
serum minimises the effect. Thus Sweany and Wasick (1925) working 
with sanocrysin showed that there was complete inhibition of tubercle 
bacilli in dilution up to 1 in 200,000, partial inhibition in 1 in $00,000 
and slight inhibition in 1 in 1,000,000; but in strains of recently isolated 
bacilli, gro^h took place in dilution of 1 in 20,000. On addition of 
serum, the bacilli grew well in dilution of 1 in |^000 of sanocrysin in 
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salt solution. Fry (1926) showed that sanocrysin in a dilution of 1 in 
2,600 ill normal human or ox blood, did not in any way alter the growth 
of tubercle bacilli in vitro. Similarly it has been found that tubercle 
bacilli grow just as well as in the plasma of patients after a dose of 
sanocrysin as in plasma drawn before the dose. It is, therefore, obvious 
that gold does not act directly on the tubercle ‘bacilli either in vitro or 
in vivo, and therefore some other factors must be operating in the 
process. Davies (1933) states that gold may act in tuberculosis by 
stimulating some defensive mechanism in the patient, most probably 
the cells of the reticulo-endothelial system. It is well known that these 
cells have a great phagocytic power and gold by stimulating the reticulo- 
endothelial S 3 ’^steni increases the power of the body tissues to combat in- 
fection. In support of this, Feldt has showm that the action of solganal 
is greatly diminished by injection of substances which block the cells 
of the reticulo-endothelial system and by excision of the spleen. 

Calcium. Calcium is largely used in the treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis either by the mouth, intramu.scularly or by the intravenous 
route. The frequent use of calcium is based on the idea that the calcium 
content of the blood is low^ in tuberculosis and that this favours the 
growth and activity of tubercle bacilli. Careful experiments both in the 
laboratory and clinically on human beings have shown that calcium does 
not influence the course of tuberculosis. Bven when large amounts of 
calcium chloride are injected intravenously the rise in blood calcium is 
temporary. The use of calcium has however l)ecn favourably reported 
upon in intestinal tuberculosis. An intravenous injection of 5 c.cin. of a 5 
per cent, solution gives prompt relief in pain and discomfort when they 
are due to dietetic indiscretion or catarrhal condition of the bowel. 
When however the intestinal symptoms are due to extensive ulceration, 
amyloid infiltration or localized peritonitis and peritoneal adhesions, the 
chances of relief of symptom.s are remote. 

Tuberculin. Tuberculin was introduced by Koch for the treatment 
of tuberculous infection in man. An enormous number of different 
varieties of tuberculin' has since been prepared ; they can be divided 
into five main classes : — (1) Concentrated filtrate of old broth cultures, 
(2) suspension of the bacilli, (3) preparations containing modified 
tubercle bacilli, (4) living attenuated cultures of the organisms and (5) 
preparations containing non-human types of the bacilli. 

The name tuberculin should be strictly applied to filtrates of broth 
cultures, and tubercle vaccine to preparations of actual bacilli. The 
most important constituent of the former is a toxic body or antigen 
distinct from the antigens of the bacillary body. If tuberculin is used 
the patient is desensitized to the toxic agent contained in tuberculin 
while with tubercle vaccine immunity is produced against the bacilli. 

Old tuberculin (Koch) is made from human or bovine strains; the 
bacilli are grown in glycerin veal broth in large containers and then 
incubated at 37®C; their contents are then strained through muslin or 
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paper-filters and the material evaporated to one tenth of its original 
volume. The tuberculin may then be heated to 100“C., the unconcen- 
trated filtrate is sometimes used and known as T. O. A. The other 
important type of tuberculin is. the bacillary emulsion (B. B.). Koch pre- 
pared B, B. by grinding living bacilli until all were killed, and this 
material emulsified in saline and diluted constitutes B. K. Some consti- 
tuents of the tubercle bacillus have been sliovrn to be toxic for animals, 
and many attempts have been made to eliminate the toxic material by 
extraction with acetone and digestion of the bacilli with trypsin, or 
with preliminary treatment with formalin. These preparations have, 
however, not been found to possess any advantage over those of the 
whole bacilli. 

The success of treatment with tuberculin lies in the proper selection 
of the dose and of the interval l)etween the doses. In the early days 
large doses of tuberculin were administered, but this had to be aban- 
doned owing to toxic reactions and generalization of tuberculosis follow- 
ing such procedure. Tuberculin is now administered in so small a 
dosage initially that no reaction is produced; the dose is then repeated 
at short intervals and increased gradually so that no reactions occur. 
Wright and his followers advocate a scheme of dosage dependent on 
the changes produced in the opsonic content of the serum following 
injection of tuberculin. According to this scheme the dose depends 
upon the condition of the patient. If the patient is seriously ill, the 
dose must be small and should be frequently repeated, while if the 
lesion is circumscribed large doses may be given. The initial dose 
ill cases of localised affections such as adenitis and arthritis is 0.00001 
mgm. of tuberculin repeated at weekly intervals. Tuberculin is only gi\^n 
now-a-days to cases of the productive form of tuberculosis with a 
minimum amount of toxaemia, e.g,, tuberculous affections of the lymph 
glands. 

The following general scheme of dosage is recommended. — 


1st dose 

1/4000 million of a milligram 

2nd „ 

1/2000 „ 

11 

99 

3rd „ 

1/1000 „ 

>9 

99 

4th 

1/500 „ 

99 

99 

Sth 

1/200 „ 

99 

99 

given twice weekly, 

6th dose 

1/100 

99 

99 

7th 

1/50 


- 

at weekly intervals. 

Doses in individual cases should, 

however, be modified according to 


the reactioh produced. 

The, incr^se of the dose depends entirely upon the individual as well 
as the maximum quantity of the final dose. The rel|j||ion of the quantity 
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of the final dose to the benefit derived from the treatment has not been 
worked out. 

No patient should be given tuberculin wlio cannot follow this treat- 
ment for at least five months, although shorter courses *seem to be of 
some benefit. In the more advanced stages a longer duration is 
required. 

Symptomatic treatment. Besides the above treatments 
certain complications call for special treatment. The most 
important are (a) Cough, Certain amount of effort on the part 
of the patient aided by a sedative linctiis containing syrup of 
phosphate of codeine or hydrochloride of heroin is all that is 
mostly needed to check the ineffective dry cough. If there is 
much secretion expectoration can be helped by sodium chloride 
3gr., sodium bicarbonate 5gr., spirit of chloroform 5 min., 
and water to 1 oz., in 1 oz. of hot water. Night sweats may 
be distressing ; the bed clothes should be light and the windows 
kept well open at night. A pill containing oxide of zinc 
2 gr., and dry extract of belladonna 1 gr. at night should be 
tried or subcutaneous injection of acccoline 0.02 gm. once or 
twice daily. When the sweat occurs the patient should be 
sponged with toilet vinegar, the night clothes changed and a 
warm drink given. (6) Hcemaptysis. In the case of haemoptysis 
if it is known from which side the blood is coming, to prevent 
the infected blood from being aspirated into the healthy 
lung, the patient should be inclined slightly to that side 
and propped up in a semi-recumbent position. Normal horse 
serum 10 c.cm. intramuscularly or 10 c.cm. of 10 per cent, 
solution of calcium chloride intravenously should be injected 
to stop the bleeding. Later, calcium should be given by the 
mouth. If the bleeding is severe and the patient cannot be 
calmed, a h 3 ^odermic injection of sulphate of morphine i gr. 
should be given immediately. The morphine may be given up 
to a dose of 1 gr. within 24 hours if the bleeding still persists. 
When the bleeding cannot otherwise be controlled endeavour 
should be made to collapse the affected lung by artificial pneu- 
mothorax. All food should be taken cold and an aperient 
of sulphate of magnesia in 2 dr. doses should be given ^ 
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(c) Diarrhoea, This may result from irritation of the food, from 
toxaemia and amyloid degeneration or from tuberculous ulcera- 
'tion of the intestines. The diet should be reduced and consist 
chiefly of milk. Vitamins should be administered in the form 
of cod-liver oil i oz, or other standard vitamin A and D prepara- 
tions and tomato juice about 9 oz. a day. Lead and opium 
pill 4 gr. thrice daily or starch and opium enema can also be 
used for the relief of the symptoms. 

For increasing the weight cod-liver oil and malt 1 dr. thrice 
daily after food may be given and with the hope of aiding the 
healing process in the lungs, collosol calcium and calcium 
chloride are recommended. 
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CHAPTER VII 

VIRUS DISEASES 

Loeffler and Frosch (1892) discovered that when fluid 
from a vesicle in foot-and-mouth disease of animals is diluted 
and filtered through porcelain candles which hold back all 
visible bacteria, the filtrate retains its infective power unimpaired. 
Microscopic examination of the filtrate failed to reveal a micro- 
organism ; cultures on ordinary media also failed. This work 
was further supported by Iwanswsky and Beijerinck and thus 
was established the existence of a new class of infective agents. 
Many names have been given to the agent but none is entirely 
satisfactory. They have been designated as invisible microbes, 
ultramicroscopic viruses, inframicrobes, microplasms, strongy- 
loplasms, chlamydozoa and filterable viruses. Tlie name filter- 
able virus has become the most commonly employed term, but 
since some of the genuine examples of the class are not filter- 
able, and some other microbes, though filterable, are not viruses 
ie,g., leptospira), it would be preferable to omit the word filter- 
able and use the term virus as applicable only to this class of 
organism. 

The viruses multiply inimitably in the tissues of an affected animal, 
but with the exception of the organisms of bovine pleuro-pneunionia 
the viruses have not so far been cultivated in a medium completely 
free from living tissue cells. The simplest theory of the nature of 
viruses is that they are living organisms. Stanley (1935) has succeeded 
in separating from the juice of Turkish tobacco plants, a crystalline 
protein having the properties of tobacco-mosaic virus. This substance 
produces typical tobacco-mosaic disease on inoculation into tobacco 
plants. At present there is no reliable information as to the size of the 
viruses. 

Most of the viruses are relatively resistant to the action of 60 per 
cent, glycerol, differing in this respect from most of the visible microbes. 
Like ordinary bacteria all viruses are destroyed at high temperature. 
Phenol in 1 to 2 per tent, strength destroys many of them. 

Some virus diseases, e,g,, small-pox, are extremely contagious while 
others like poliomyelitis are of low infectivity. They may occur in 
an epidemic form. The transmission of infection from the sick to the 
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healthy by means of insect vectors, including lice, ticks, mosquitoes, 
sandflies, mites and plant aphides, is illustrated by such diseases as 
typhus *and trench fever (lice). Rocky Mountain fever (ticks), tsutsuga- 
mushi disease (larva), mites), pappatad fever (sandflies), dengue (mosqui- 
toes) and the plant mosaics (aphides). The epidemiology of certain forms 
of virus disease remains yet obscure. In herpes simplex, the most 
commonly held view is that the virus, while normally present, becomes 
active and produces its characteristic lesions" only when the natural 
resistance of the body is reduced by some intercurrent infection {e.g., 
pneumonia, common cold, etc.). A similar view has been held with 
regard to fencephalitic ■ sequelae of measles, chicken-pox and vaccina- 
tion against small-pox. Season plays some part in the epidemiology 
of virus diseases. For example, poliomyelitis is common in late summer 
while encephalitis prevails in the spring months. 

The cell changes produced by viruses in the course of their inter- 
action with the 'host tissues are variable. Within certain cells 
infected with some filterable viruses there occur atypical 
bodies or granulations, which are known as *cell inclusions* or ‘virus 
bodies’; such formation of inclusion bodies is characteristic in certain 
diseases, for example, Guamieri bodies in small-pox and Negri bodies in 
rabies. 

Immunity. An effective and lasting immunity has been found to 
develop after an attack of certain virus diseases, such as small-pox, 
chicken-pox, mumps, etc. The immunity in the great majority of 
cases appears to last throughout life, but in some diseases, e.g., herpes 
simplex and influenza, this immunity is not well-developed. Certain 
essential differences are said to exist between infections with a virus and 
bacterial infections, but it is probable that the mechanism of virus infec- 
tion does not materially differ from that in bacterial diseases. Andrewes 
and others (1931) noted that in experimentally infected animals the 
virus«-of foot-and-mouth disease of cattle does not appear in the blood 
before the commencement of the febrile reaction, and after that it 
persists in the blood throughout the febrile period. Yellow fever 
virus has been shown to appear in the blood of monkeys 1 to 2 days 
after infection. The virus of vaccinia has been recovered from the 
blood after intradermal inoculation in the rabbit; similar investigations 
with highly potent strains of virus show that a generalised vaccinia 

f occur after dermal inoculations with a widespread eruption on the 
tongue and in the internal organs. In certain respects, however, 
virus dj^asesf differ from bacterial infections ; they have a tendency 
to localis^sfllNi certain parts and to produce characteristic inclusion 
bodies in certain cells which have a marked bearing on the nature of 
iawttunity development* 

Immunity to virus diseases majr be active or passive. A passive 
stUmunity conferred by the administration of an antiserum prepared 
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from an animal is usually of short duration. Attempts have been 
made to confer immunity in virus diseases with the use of convalescent 
human serum, but the results are not as yet satisfactory. An active 
immunity on the other hand is nearly always produced by an attack 
of the disease, or it may be artificially induced. The latter is produced 
by the injection of a sublethal dose of living virulent virus, or a virus 
that has changed its character during adaptation to a different host, 
or a fully attenuated virus followed by injection of less and less 
attenuated virus until virulent virus can be given. Immunity can also 
be successfully produced by the injection of the killed virus ; an example 
of this nature is Semple’s carbolized vaccine used in rabies. Similarly 
there are records of successful immunization against many virus 
diseases in animals with vaccine containing dead virus, such as 
phenolized vaccine against cattle plague, formolized vaccine in foot- 
and-mouth disease of cattle, and against herpes and psittacosis by 
injection of formolized virus. It has been argued that the protection 
afforded by inactivated virus is temporary, but evidence at hand 
indicates that the injection of inactivated virus confers some degree of 
immunity if the method of preparation of vaccine is efficient. There 
is general agreement that certain methods of killing, such as subjecting 
to high temperature, may remove the antigenic value of some of the 
viruses. The usual method at present adopted is to give the living 
virus after partially immunizing the patient either with inactivated 
virus or with an antiserum. For the latter an effective method is the 
so-called site-to-site inoculation with virus and antiserum, that is, 
virus into one site and serum into another. Successful vaccination is 
generally indicated by a generalized reaction. It may also be produced 
by administering the antiserum after the injection of the living virus, 
and this is the method adopted at the present time in the prophylaxis 
of measles. 

The mechanism of antiviral immwinity is imperfectly understood. 
The fate of a virus when introduced into an immune animal is not 
known. Experiments so far made go to show that the viruses con- 
cerned in the production of diseases have special affinity for some tissues 
and are found there in greatest number. Vaccinia virus is found in the 
highest concentration in the lymph of the pustules, the virus of foot- 
and-mouth disease in the fluid of the vesicles, the virus of rabies or 
poliomyelitis in the central nervous system. In immunized animals the 
injection of a pathogenic virus is not followed by characteristic signs 
of infection, because of the virucidal property of the blood. In experi- 
mental vaccinia in rabbits specifle antibodies have been found tp 
appear. in the plasma as early as the. third day after infection; in case 
of yellow fever simultaneous presence of virus and protective antibodies 
in the blood has been observed on the 4th and Sth days of the disease. 
Analogous observations have been made with regard to many' virus 
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diseases which indicate that there exists a definite clearing mechanism 
in the blood of all immunized and partially immunized animals. 

The nature of the reaction that occurs in the blood in the produc- 
tion of immunity is still controversial. Most of our knowledge in this 
connection is derived from the work that has been done with vaccinia 
virus. The virus-containing material from the pocks of variola or 
vaccinia may give specific complement fixation or visible precipita- 
tion reactions in vitro with the serum of an immunized rabbit. lycding- 
ham (1931) showed that the tissues of animals infected with vaccinia 
contain minute granules, the Paschen bodies, which are capable of 
agglutination by immune serum. Other investigations on this line have 
been carried out. Thus specific complement fixation with herpes virus 
and anti-herpes serum, with foot-and-mouth virus and the correspond- 
ing antiserum, with yellow fever virus and convalescent human serum, 
has been demonstrated by various workers. There is no doubt that 
both in an attack of virus disease in. man and experimentally infected 
animals specific antibodies are produced. These antibodies form a 
sort of loose combination with the filterable viruses, but attain stability 
after a lapse of time and appear to be confined to fhe globulin fractions. 
A specific cellular immunity has also been suggested to explain the 
mechanism of antiviral immunity. In addition, as the reticulo- 
endothelial system is intimately concerned with the pathogenesis of 
virus diseases, it seems probable that it also plays an important part 
in the immunity production. 

A scientific classification of the filterable viruses is hardly possible 
for want of knowledge of the essential biological characters 
of the members of the group, their mutual affinities and relationships. 
Our present knowledge is indirect, being finally expressed in terms of 
their pathogenic effects or the reactions they produce on their hosts. 
Joseph Fine has given a satisfactory classification on epidemiological and 
pathological grounds. 

A. Diseases in which the virus possesses an intermediate host. 
They fall under two groups: — 

(1) The yellow fever group, including (a) yellow fever, (b) dengue 
and (c) sandfiy fever. 

(2) The typhus group, including (a) typhus {Rickettsia prowazeki)^ 
(b) Rocky Mountain spotted fever {Dermacentroxenus rickettsuB)^ 

tick typhus, (d) trench fever {Rickettsia quintana) and tsutsuga- 
mushi fever. 

B. Diseases in which the viruses are transmitted directly., They 
fall under 1fbur groups 

(1) The dennoixapic group (afiecting the skin or the mucous mem- 
brane only) the viruses of (a) warts, (b) molluscum contagiosum and 
{c) trachoma. 

(2) ; The heuro-dermotfopic group (affecting the^kia and capable of 
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affecting nervous system),: — the virus of (a) herpes zoster, (b) varicella 
and (c) small-pox. 

(3) The neurotropic group (affecting the nervous system only) :‘r-the 
viruses of (a)# acute anterior poliomyelitis, (b) acute disseminated 
encephalo-niyelitis, (c) rabies, (d) encephalitis lethargica and (e) dis- 
seminated sclerosis ( ?) . 

(4) The respiratory group (affecting the respiratory tract) : — ^the 
viruses of (af) measles, (b) mumps, (c) influenza, (d) common cold (?) 
and (e) psittacosis. 


TYPHUS AND ALLIED FEVERS 

Typhus fever is an acute infectious disease, and is con- 
sidered to be caused by Rickettsia prowazeki. Many typhus-, 
like fevers have been described. Megaw suggests classifying 
the typhus group of fevers in the following way according to 
the nature of the transmitting agents: — (1) louse-borne typhus 
or typhus exanthematicus ; (2) tick-borne typhus or Rocky 
Mountain fever. In India and many other places there is a 
typhus-like fever closely resemblii\g Rocky Mountain fever. 
(3) Mite-borne typhus or Japanese river fever, which contrary 
to the idea suggested by the name, occurs in many localities 
of the Far East. 

Rickettsia. The name Rickettsia has been used generically for 
certain minute bodies which are found in the gut of the infected lice. 
Da Rocha Linia proposed the name in honour of Ricketts, who first called 
attention to these bodies, and Prowazek, who further studied them. 
The name is also used for other very similar bodies, K. quintana, found 
in lice taken from trench fever patients and the species present in ticks 
infected with the virus of Rocky Mountain fever. The resemblances 
among these three species of rickettsia are very striking. Each of 
them is associated with a definite disease in man and is found in 
enormous numbers in the arthropoid host. In each species the size of 
rickettsia is very small, 0.5 fi or less in diameter. Tliey are non-motile, 
Giam-negative and stain feebly with aniline dyes, but can be coloured 
by prolonged use of weak Giemsa stain. R, quintana is found free in 
the lumen of the gut, R. prowazeki in the lining cells and the lumen 
of the midgut of pediculi and the rickettsia of the Rocky Mountain, 
fever is present in the cells and lumen of the gut and other parts of 
the infected tick. The use of the name rickettsia has been extended 
to include minute forms found in many parasitic insects and arachnids. 
Many of these are, however, not pathogenic. 
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Da Rocha Lima (1916-19) made a careful study of the condition govern- 
ing the appearance of rickettsia in lice and the association of these 
bodies with tke virus. He maintained that rickettsia was a living 
microbe which was present in the blood but was unrecognizable micros- 
copically. The presence of typhus virus in a louse can usually be 
detected by examining films of the midgut and its contents for 
R. prowazeki. The virus and the rickettsia are so constantly associated 
that it is an almost inevitable assumption that the virus is identical with 
the rickettsia. A louse which contains numerous JR. prowazeki has 
always been found infective unless the louse has been dead some time, 
or both the virus and rickettsia have been killed as the result of treat- 
ment by heat, drying, or perhaps sometimes by the action of bacteria 
in the louse. R. prowazeki, like the virus, is not found in lice unless 
sufficient time has elapsed since they were first fed on the infected blood 
and kept at a suitable temperature. 


TYPHUS FEVER OR TYPHUS EXANTHEMATICUS 

Typh’us fever is a louse-borne infection. It is a febrile 
affection which lasts for ten to fifteen days with a peculiar 
rash appearing on the body between the third to the fifth day. 
Though it is principally conveyed from man to man by the 
agency of the lice, other vectors may also play a part in its trans- 
mission. The disease is of great antiquity and is probably iden- 
tical with many of the plagues described by the older writers. 

A distinct advance as to the nature of tlie disease was made by 
Nicolle and Conseil (1910) who were successful in conveying the 
disease to monkeys by lice previously fed on typhus patients and they 
* also successfully conveyed the disease from monkey to monkey and from 
rabbii to fabbit by inoculation with the blood of the infected animals. 
Ricketts and Wilder (1910) described rickettsia bodies as the causative- 
organisms of the disease and later Da Rocha Lima fully worked out 
the nature of these organisms. 

Nicolle showed that in typhus fever the blood is only infective 
during pyrexia and for one or two days later. Attempts to obtain 
active virus in filtrates have been usually unsuccessful. Fejgin (1927)* 
Claims that at certain stages of its development the virus can pass 
through a filter* 

It has been shown that after an infective meal the louse does not., 
bieicome infective for 7 to 10 days. The viruses much more concentrated 
in the louse than in the infected blood. T‘he mode of entry of the virus 
ftw the' infected louse has been the subject of controversy. NicoHei 
RIanc and .jSonseil (1916) showed that the excreta of infected fice was- 
vhighlyT ifif^ttve, and Bacon and Ai^slvrrigli^ (192ay^)^onclttd0 that the- 
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mechanism of infection was by the contamination of a scratch with the 
lice excreta; they considered the bite an unlikely source of infection. 

Active immunity is invariably established after an attack of the 
disease. The duration of immunity varies ; in guinea-pigs it lasts a 
year or longer. Da Rocha Lima (1918), Weil and Breiul (1924) produced 
active immunity in animals by means of dead louse virus. Passive 
immunity can be conferred by convalescent serum after the febrile 
attack. 

The agglutination test was first employed by Wilson, a modification 
of which is now commonly known as the Wcil-Felix test. It is very 
reliable in most cases. This is carried out in the same way as the Widal 
test, but the organism which is used is Proteus X ig, which strangely 
enough has no association with the disease. A positive reaction in 
dilution of 1 in 100 is diagnostic. The reactions remain positive in 
dilutions of 1 in 50 or over for about 3 months. 

TICK TYPHUS 

(Rocky Mountain Spotted fever) 

A few cases of typhus-like disease transmitted by* the bite 
of ticks have been recorded by Mega,w. This disease resembles 
Rocky mountain spotted fever, which occurs in the Bitter Root 
Valley of Montana and the neighbouring mountainous parts of 
Idaho, Wyoming and Nevada. As the tick typhus of India has 
not been thoroughly studied, the classical Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever will be described in detail. 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever closely resembles typhus fever 
but the tendency to haemorrhage and gangrene is greater in this 
disease. It is transmitted to man by the bite of the wood-tick, 
Dermacentor venustus, though contact of the skin with the 
contents of a crushed tick may cause infection. In the wood- 
tick the virus is transmitted from larvae to nymph, from nymph 
to adult and from the adult through the eggs to the next genera- 
tion. The natural hosts and reservoirs of the virus are certain 
rodents on which the immature ticks feed. The rabbit-tick 
UcBmaphysaiis leporis-palusiris also plays an important part in 
the dissemination of the virus. 

The organisms commonly accepted as the cause of the disease ate 
rickettsial bodies described by Ricketts and Wolbach. , They ate 
present ill the blood of infected men, monkeys and guincja-pigs, and 
in the salivary glands, alimentary sacs, pviducts ahd: eggs of ticks. 

62 
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These organisms are known as Dermacentroxenus rickettsi. The virus 
does not pass through a Berkefeld filter and is destroyed at a tempera- 
ture of 50*0; defibrinated blood remains infective for 12 .days if kept 
at a temperature of 10® C. A period of some five days must elapse 
before a tick is capable of transmitting the disease after a feed of 
infected animals. Tick virus is more penetrating than mammalian 
virus and it can pass through unbroken skin. Guinea-pigs are easily 
infected by the inoculation of blood and by bites of infected ticks. 
White rats and monkeys are susceptible but domestic rabbits are not 
susceptible. Natural immunity is unknown but artificial immunity can be 
produced with a potent vaccine prepared from infected ticks but not 
from vaccine prepared from mammalian virus. Though rickettsial 
bodies have up till now lieen accepted as the cause of the disease, many 
workers have failed to find any correlation between the numbers of 
the rickettsial bodies and the concentration of the virus in the tissues. 
They conclude that Dermaceniroxenus rickeiisi probably represents 
only one of the several phases of the infecting agent. 

Tick typhus of India. In India Megaw (1921) described a typhus- 
like fever which he believed to be due to the bite of a tick and later 
he described many cases presenting symptoms like typhus fever 
among men exposed to tick bites. The incubation period of the disease 
varies from one to three weeks, the temperature continues for twelve 
to sixteen days ending by lysis. The Weil-Felix reaction is variable and 
is usually of low litre. There is a striking resemblance between the 
Rocky Mountain fever and the tick typhus of India and the latter may 
be regarded as closely allied to it, if not identical. The points of 
dissimilarity between the tick typhus of India and Rocky Mountain 
fever are that in the former the spleen is rarely enlarged, albuminuria 
and jaundice are not seen, and that inoculation experiments fail to 
bansnut the disease to guinea-pigs. 


MITE TYPHUS 

(Japanese Elver fever, KedanI disease or Tsittsugamiishl disease) 

This disease presents symptoms closely resembling those of 
tj^hus and is believed to be caused by rickettsia bodies. It has 
been toown for a long time in Japan, being particularly pre- 
valent during the summer and along the course of certain rivers. 
An identical though milder form of the disease occurs in Sumatra, 
Malay States and the typhus-like fever described by Ghosh in 
India and the fiivre exmiheimiique of the ]\f^iterranean are 
;similar nkt^ • 
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The disease is conveyed by the larvae of certain mites, chiefly 
Trotnbicula akamushi; the adult mite is infected from wild rats and 
mice, the virus being transmitted to their lan^ which are capable of 
infecting human beings. The natural reservoirs are the wild rodents 
in which the virus persists throughout the winter though 
they may not show any symptom. Monkeys and rats can be experi- 
mentally infected by blood or tissues and also by the bites of mites 
or inoculation of their crushed bodies. In man natural infection occurs 
from the bite of mites ; a sore develops at the site and is followed by a 
fever of 2 or 3 weeks* duration, enlargement of the neighbouring glands, 
a typhus-like rash, and leucopenia. The chief histological change is an 
increase of lymphocytes around the arterioles in the deeper layers of the 
corium. There are no specific changes in the internal organs. The virus 
occurs in the blood, lymphatic glands and in the mononuclear endothelial 
cells of the spleen, but it disappears early in convalescence. Plasma and 
serum do not contain the virus, and Kawamura (1923) reported that the 
polymorphonuclear cells remained infective even after repeated washing. 
It has not been shown to pass a filter. The causative organism is closely 
related to the Rickettsia bodies occurring in Rocky Mountain fever, and 
Sellards proposed the name of R, nipponica for it, Hayashi (1920) observ- 
ed characteristic intracellular bodies at the Siite of the ulcer in man, and 
called them Theileria tsutsugamushi. There is no cross immunity 
between this disease snd typhus. The Weil-Felix reaction is usually 
negative but is sometimes positive in low titre with non-indologenic 
strains. No immunity seems to have developed after an attack, though 
repeated attacks have been known to render the subsequent infections 
less severe. 

As the prophylaxis and treatment of the typhus group of 
fevers are conducted on the same principles, they may be 
considered together. 

Prophylaxis. The prevention of typhus fever lies in 
measures adopted to avoid being bitten by lice. The body 
lice can be destroyed by thorough cleansing with a cresol bath. 
The clothes and dressings of the infected person should be 
sterilised ; this can be done by exposing them to bright sun- 
light, by boiling or by the use of disinfectant lotions, such as, 
cresols and other coal-tar compounds ; soaking in 2 per cent, 
lysol destroys both the pediculi and their eggs. A practu^ 
method of killing lice and their eggs is to expose them to h 
temperature of 55® C. for half an hour. Di^fection of the 
clothes on a large scale iroy he accomplished by stipar-he^tad 
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steam. It is also important to get rid of lice from the hair and 
bodies of those infected. 

Vaccine, Attempts have been made to successfully 
vaccinate man against typhus fever. Though the typhus 
vaccine is yet in the experimental stage, the results so far re- 
ported appear to be encouraging. One method of vaccination 
consists in giving inactivated typhus blood. The blood of a 
patient in the acute stage of the disease is defibrinated and 
then incubated for about half an hour at SS^C. This is 
injected in doses of 1, 2 and 5 c.cni. at intervals of four to five 
days and is said to afford protection. Blanc and others (1933) 
prepared a vaccine with a living virus. The virus utilised in 
their experiments was a rat-typhus virus of low virulence. 
Several volunteers were inoculated with this virus and a mild 
reaction resulted. Wlien later inoculated with a dose of the 
same virus there was no reaction at all. By treating the virus 
with ox-bile it was still further attenuated, although still active 
it produced a slight febrile reaction in man ; those vaccinated 
were later shown to be immune to injections with epidemic 
typhus virus. Dice fed on these protected people did not be- 
come infected either after the immunising dose or the test dose, 
i,e., they did not become carriers of the germ. 

Weigl has prepared a vaccine which has given good results 
in typhus fever. It is prepared by infecting lice with the blood 
of a case of acute typhus or from the blood or organs of an 
infected guinea-pig. The lice usually succumb to the infection 
in 9 to 10 days. The intestine is removed in a sterile manner, 
ground up in normal saline and a small quantity of 0.5 per cent, 
carbolic acid added. The dose is approximately 150 intestines 
per man divided into three doses. Weigl’s vaccine has been 
largely' used in Poland, some 6,000 persons have been inocu- 
lated. Of those who had received three doses of the vaccine 
none developed typhus although all were exposed to infection. 
Missioharies in China have also been successfully protected by 
this vaccine. 

WeigPs vaccine affords protection to those inoculated and 
in some oases .such people develop disease, they 
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have a mild attack and are no danger to others since the virus 
is not present in the peripheral blood. Subsequent to the 
preparation of WeigPs vaccine, other workers prepared a 
modified form of this vaccine. Chrzanowski and Mosing (1933) 
found that rickettsia remains in the excreta of lice for very 
long periods. At first they used the excreta of lice which, how- 
ever, produced a severe reaction and was therefore discarded. 
The method now employed is to emulsify the excreta in 0.5 per 
cent, carbol saline. A thick emulsion is farmed which is centri- 
fuged lightly and the supernatent fluid containing the rickettsia 
pipetted off ; this is then centrifuged again at a high speed, 
the rickettsia is thrown down and the. supernatant fluid 
drawn off ; the sediment is then washed several times until a 
suspension of pure rickettsia is obtained. This vaccine compares 
very favourably with WeigPs original intestinal vaccine and 
produces just as good immunity. The employment of this 
vaccine will probably effect large economies both in time and 
personnel. 

In case of typhus-like fever caused by the bite of a tick, 
avoidance of the bite is the best preventive. The infected part 
may be cauterized. Preventive vaccination is successful only 
in mild types of the disease ; unfortunately the protection lasts 
for a short period. 

With regard to mite-borne infection it is known that the 
virus is never transmitted from man to man. Cleanliness is of 
primary importance ; destruction of field-mice and rats which 
harbour the infection should be undertaken whenever there is 
an outbreak. The field labourers should dust their bodies with 
sulphur powder to keep away the mites. Disinfectant lotions 
may be sprayed over them. A mixture of cajuput oil and 
tobacco juice, smeared on the skin is a good preventive. The 
body and clothes should be immediately washed on leaving the 
infected area. Special clothing may be worn. 

Treatiiient. Typhus fever. The treatment of the disease 
is on the same line as typhoid fever. Strict attention should be 
paid to general hygiene, care of the mouth, and nutritious and 
easily digestible food should be given. The patient should be 
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in a recumbent posture and care taken to prevent any bed sores 
developing. Cardiac stimulants such as camphor and caffeine 
may be indicated. There is no specific drug known which is 
effective. Muhlens tried novasurdl and reports that intra- 
venous injection of novasurol in doses of 1 c.cm. in 1 per cent, 
solution appears to shorten the period of illness. Convalescent 
serum has been shown to have a curative effect in typhus fever. 
In experimental animals, such as guinea-pigs, the action of the 
convalescent serum (usually 10 days after the fever had ceased) 
is said to be specific. Jelin (1933) found that the effect was more 
marked when the serum was given early and in large doses, 
for instance, 24 to 48 hours after the injection of the infective 
material into guinea-pigs. The normal human serum, how- 
ever, has little or no effect, while curiously enough, normal sheep 
serum possesses curative properties. Following the good results 
obtained with convalescent serum in animals, this has been 
used successfully in human cases. The only difficulty lies in 
obtaining a sufficient quantity of serum from human beings. 

Serum from convalescent patients should be given in doses 
of 20 to 50 c.cm. It is said to lessen the severity of symptoms 
without having any effect on the duration of the illness. Nicolle’s 
serum consists of serum from horses which have been 
immunised against the virus by injection of emulsions of spleen 
and adiWals of infected animals. It has given good results 
when given early in the disease. This serum has been tried 
intfathecally. 

Rocky Mountain fever. The treatment is conducted on 
general principles as for typhus fever. Convalescent serum may 
bia 'tried. , Among the drugs used raercurochrome has been 
intravenonsly in 1 per cent, solution. 

fapcuttesie fiver femer (mite typhus). The treatment is on 
the . same line, as lOuse-bome typhus. Arsenical preparations 
aich as salva|iAn have been tried but have been found ineffec- 
l^vei. S^tn frOin ccittle which, have revered from an attack, 

, ,inay, pt't^''benefi(4&l. ■' '"■■ ■ . 
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INFLUENZA 

Influenza is an acute infectious disease of disputed aetiology, 
characterised by fever, prostration, liability to pulmonary com- 
plications and to epidemic incidence. 

There are several theories with regard to the aetiology of this disease. 
The earliest theory proposes Pfeiffer’s bsfcillus as the cause of the 
disease. Experimental evidence has been advanced to show that 
Pfeiffer’s bacillus is the cause of influenza. Blake and Cecil (1920) spray- 
ed the nose and throat of 12 monkeys with cultures with partially suc- 
cessful result; but experiments on man have been less successful. This 
bacillus is, however, a very widely-distributed organism, and has been 
found in nieaslevS, tuberculosis, broncho-pneumonia and lobar pneumonia. 
It has been found in the healthy throats in 30 per cent, of cases in a 
series of students during non-epidemic times. Though it may be said 
that the virulence of Pfeiffer’s bacillus may undergo periodic variations, 
evidence in favour of Pfeiffer’s bacillus as the cause of the world 
epidemic of influenza in 1918 is very scanty. In the early stages of 
the epidemic Kristenson found this Imcillus in very few cases, while 

Ledingham could not isolate it from any of his cases in Mesopotamia. 

In the later stages Pfeiffer’s bacillus was commonly found, but this is 
the time when complications are frequently met wM’th. Opie and 

others found that pneumococci and hsemolytic streptococci were even 

more prevalent than Pfeiffer’s influenza bacillus. 

Other theories embrace the view that influenza is caused by a 
mycotic organism, which has been found in the sputum, lungs, urine, 
blood and faeces in different types of cases. The organism appears 
to pass through various stages, coccal and bacillary forms, and at times 
shows the formation of spores. 

That the disease is due to a filterable virus was first shown by 
Nicolle and Lebailly (1918), who reproduced the infection in volunteers 
and in monkeys by the subcutaneous and intravenous inoculation of 
influenzal sputum passed through a Chamberland filter. These results 
w^ere later confirmed by other workers. Filtrates of blood from 
influenza patients were also infective. Olitsky and Gates showed that 
the flltei>passer was of the nature of a visible Cultivable organism. 
A minute Gram-negative coccobacillus called Bact pneumosinte^ was 
grown anaerobically and recovered only in the early stages of influenza 
in man and from the lungs of rabbits experimentally infected by 
filtrates of early influenzal sputum. This organism was not obtained 
in the normal throat, in non-influenzal conditions or in the later Stages 
of influenza. Other workers failed to isolate this organism and foafld 
it in the healthy throat. It has been suggested that Bact pneufnosintes 
is not very pathogenic itself^ but may favour secondary, InvasiiW by 
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Pfeiffer's baccillus and many other organisms, e.g,, streptococci, etc., 
by lowering local resistance in the respiratory tract. 

In recent years, evidence is again accumulating to implicate a 
filterable virus element in the causation of influenza. Dochez reproduced 
typical colds both in chimpanzees and human l:)eings by means of the 
filtered nasopharyngeal washings from natural cases. Andrewes and 
Oakley ( 1933 ) had a like su(;cess in human volunteers with filtered nasal 
washings from patients with colds. Smith et al. ( 1933 ) produced in 
ferrets, fever and nasal catarrh by the intranasal instillation of filtrates 
of throat washings of influenza patients. Convalescent influenza serum 
was found to contain antibodies wdfich prevented the disease in ferrets. 
This view receives strong support from the experimental work of 
Shope who found that a filterable virus is the essential factor in the 
causation of swine influenza. Though Shope's virus by itself produces 
a mild and transitory illness, association wdth 12. influenza gi\es a 
complete picture of influenza. It seems that in epidemic influenza in 
man a filterable virus is closely associated. In certain cases this 
infection may facilitate the invasion of the body by many visible 
bacteria giving rise to various complications. 

The diseavse tends to occur in pandemics about every 10 to 40 years, 
and in epidemics about every 9 months. The disease spreads with 
great rapidity and affects different strata of the population in different 
epidemics. In the 1889 pandemic, infants and old people were affected, 
whereas in 1918 , young adults were chiefly the victims. The disease 
spreads with great rapidity. 

The following clinical types should be recognised, and the treatment 
should, therefore, vary accordingly. The mild type is characterised by 
fever, pain all over the body, lassitude and sometimes epistaxis and 
vomiting. The severe or the respiratory type includes cases of pneu- 
monia. The onset is like that of the mild type and pulmonary compli- 
cations set in usually from the fifth day of the disease. A peculiar 
heliotrope cyanosis occurs in certain cases. The mortality rate is 
high in these cases (about 40 per cent.). The gastro-intestinal type of 
the disease is marked by vomiting, diarrhoea with blood in the stools; 
the fever when it persists is generally slight. The cerebral type of 
infliuenza is rare and is characterised by high fever, delirium generally 
of a low muttering 4ype and ending in coma. 

Prophylaxis. Owing to the fact that the causative agent 
of the disease is still unknown and its mode of ' transmission 
is n 9 t'" understood, complete success in prevention is not pos- 
siblS.^^' It should be understood that the disease spreads rapidly 
by transfer, of the infecting agent from one person to another. 
In an e^iidemic the virulence of the causative organism may be 
beig:hteiiet during its passage from host to Jipst. Is61ati<Hi of 
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the patients should be practised u^herever possible. Over- 
crowding increases the danger of infection as it favours transfer 
of the infected material and is the most potent cause in the 
spread of epidemic. Generally speaking the best course to adopt 
is to pursue a regular healthy life avoiding excesses of any kind. 

The prophylactic treatment with drugs is without effect. 
Vaccines have been tried to prevent an attack, especially among 
children. In view of the fact that secondary bacterial invasions 
take place in the upper respiratory tract, efforts have been made 
to mitigate the severity and cut do^^n the number of these 
infections by employing a vaccine composed of the visible patho- 
genic organisms. This is a simple antigenic mixture consisting 
of heat-killed cultures of pneumococci, M. influenzce and* 
Streptococcus hcemolyticus. This is given at weekly intervals 
over a long period of lime, about 8 to 10 injections being given 
before the winter and a similar number after it. This vaccina- 
tion, though it has not been proved to be effective in prevent- 
ing an attack, is claimed to have the power of reducing the 
severity of infection in those vaccinated. Other measures have 
from time to time been advocated, such as excess of vitamin A 
and D in the diet and irradiation with ultra-violet rays, but 
they do not in any way seem to diminish the chances of 
infection. 

The Conimittee on the Preventive Measures of the Public Health 
Services, America, are of opinion that the following precautionary 
measures and practices of personal hygiene may be advantageous in the 
prevention of this communicable affection of the upper respiratory tract, 
(a) Crowds should always be avoided thereby lessening the chances of 
direct contact infection, (b) Any public assemblage or school and college 
need not be closed down, but they should be under strict medical 
inspection and any person or persons showing suspicious symptoms of 
the upper respiratory tract infection should be promptly isolated and no 
visitor should be allowed in such institutions and isolated communities. 
(c) Cleanly personal habits, and avoidance of all such acts as 
coughing, sneezing or spitting should always be strictly observed. 
Hands should be washed thoroughly before eating particularly by those 
who attend the sick. Adequate sleep and rest, avoidance of exposure 
to fatigue and any bodily excess, eating a moderate mixed diet an4 
partaking freely of a sufficient amount of pure water, are measures to 
increase the general well-being of an individual. On these points of 
personal hygiene the prevention pf such diseases depends. 
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Treatment. It is essential for the patient to take to bed 
early, as there seems to be a greater liability to pneumonic 
involvement in those who do not take early rest. The bed 
should be placed well away from the walls and the room 
should be large and well ventilated. Neglect of fresh air not 
only hinders recovery in the presence of pulmonary complica- 
tions, but also tends to induce them. Fresh air is the most 
important factor in the treatment of influenza. 

In the early stage the diet should consist of fluids only, 
later easily digestible solids are given. The patient is sponged 
regularly with tepid water. An initial dose of calomel followed 
by a saline purge should be given in all cases. 

There is no specific drug for this malady. Dover’s powder 
10 gr. with aspirin 5 gr., at the onset, often relieves the 
early coryza. Quinine salicylate in 3 gr. doses, thrice daily, 
is helpful. A diaphoretic mixture TOth sodium salycylate is 
given for fever and pains. When the cough is troublesome 
local applications on the chest, throat paints and sedative 
mixtures are often of service. Inhalation of compound tincture 
of benzoin is very useful ; failing this a spray containing 
chloretone and menthol, 2 per cent, of each, in liquid paraffin, 
may be used. In intractable cases relief may follow from the 
administration of a mixture containing syrup of chloral ^ dr., 
ammonium bromide 20 gr., liquid extract of glycerrhiza 20 
min., in repeated doses. 

Treatment is mainly dependent on symptoms and complica- 
tions as they arise. The common complications are sinuatis, 
Otitis media, mastoiditis, bronchitis and broncho-pneumonia. 
These should be treated on the usual lines. If pneumonia is due 
to type-I pneumococcus, anti-pneumococcal serum may be 
of service ; convalescent serum has also been tried in these cases. 
The serum appears to have a specific effect in tihat the tempera- 
ture begins to fall and there is conaderable amelioration of 
symptoms. Many workers who used tire serum, report rapid 
improvem^t in the general condition of the patient together 
with rapid resolution of the pneumonic condition. The psoal 
.procedure is to remove some blood by venas^ion and to inject 
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10 to 20 c.cm. of the convalescent serum intravenously ; this 
may have to be repeated. Cardiac stimulants should be started 
early if required. 

Some authorities give antistreptococcus serum early in the 
disease in all bad cases, with favourable results. Besides these, 
many experimental methods of treatment were exploited during 
the pandemic of 1918-19, including various antiseptics intraven- 
ously but no remedy has yet been found successful. 

Auto-hsemotherapy has also been recommended, 10 c.cm. 
of blood being injected intramuscularly and repeated twice. 
The occurrence of nervous complications should be recognised 
early. If symptoms of meningitis develop immune serum should 
be given. The convalescence should be carefully managed as 
relapses are frequent. Good food, fresh air, and tonics are 
indicated after recovery from illness. 

DENGUE 

This disease, also known as dandy fever, and breakbone 
fever, occurs in many parts of the world. Dengue is charac- 
terised by a sudden onset, a diphasic febrile course lasting for 3 
to 8 days, headache, severe pain in the body and limbs and 
rash. From time to time dengue fever assumes an epidemic 
form. It is caused by an ultramicroscopic filterable vims 
transmitted by the mosquito Aedes cegypti. It is not transmitted 
by Culex fatigans, the common culicine species. 

Evidence has been produced to show that the disease is caused by 
an ultramicroscopic virus. Ashburn and Craig ( 1907 ) infected a 
volunteer with the filtered blood from a case of dengue. Other observers 
noted the infectivity of the serum of dengue patients. That the cause 
of the disease is a leptospira was suggested by Couvy ( 1922 ) and Carbo- 
noboa ( 1924 ) who reported the presence of spirochsetes in the blood 
and other fluids of the body, but the claim has not been substantiated. 
Sellards and Siler ( 1928 ) found numerous rickettsia bodies both in the 
)tameti and epithelial cells of the hind gut of the infected Aedes mgyptU 
In the hands of most investigators the infective blood has failed to pro- 
duce the disease in animals. The vims is introduced info the human body 
by the bite of the infected mosquito. Siler et al, ( 1926 ) passed the virus 
from man to mosquito and back to man through six generations without 
attenuation or increase in the virulence of the virus. They confirhied 
the transmission of dengue by Aedes mgyplL The prednfectiye j^jrio4 in 
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the raosqiiilo after an infective meal is usually from 11 to 14 days; 
the virus is not transmitted through the eggs of the mosquito. In man 
the incubation period by mosquito transmission is about 7 days but 
may be delayed till the tenth or the eleventh day. Ashburn and Craig 
(1907) found it to be 2^ to 7 days after intravenous inoculation of 20 
min. of the infective blood It lias lieen shown that the patient is most 
infective to mosquitoes from the first day of the disease, and by the end 
of the third day he is not, as a rule, infective. Cleland et al (1918) got 
successful results with blood taken between 18 and 90 hours and 
Manoussakis (1928) found the blood infective from a few hours before 
the onset of symptoms until defervescence. 

Prophylaxis. In tropical climates the disease is mostly 
endemic because of the persistence of the stegomyia mosquito 
throughout the year, though it may be quiescent for a time and 
then -flare up again. For an epidemic to spread in a certain 
locality, the factors concerned are : (t) the existence of 

infection in human beings or mosquitoes in sufficient numbers, 
and («*) the existence of susceptible persons and suitable condi- 
tions of temperature and humidity. As the mosquito may 
remain infective permanently, there is a great danger to 
new-comers to an epidemic locality of being infected, thereby 
allowing the disease to spread rapidly. An infected person 
can also transmit the disease to distant places provided there are 
sufficient mosquitoes to act as reservoirs of infection. 

These mosquitoes are essentially domestic and they breed 
in places in the immediate neighbourhood of human dwellings. 
Hence,, if prophylactic measures are to be successful, steps 
should be taken for the destruction of mosquitoes and prevention 
of masquito bites. As the virus of dengue is present in the 
blood of patients for about three days the patient should be 
protected from mosquito bites by proper screening during 
the period. 

Prophylactic vaccincUion, It has been found that following 
an attack of dengue an immunity is established which may Iasi 
for two t<> several years, but it has been known to be as short as 
53 days (Siler 1026). Unlike yellow fever an attack of dengue 
does not give rise to protective properties in the serum nor is 
it possible to obtain a vaccine of the virus for treatment. Hence 
thmtpy has not .been sacces^h fa p^lftctfa* agafast 
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infection with dengue. Blanc and Caminopetros (1929) prepared 
a vaccine from killed virus which was ineffective ; better results 
were obtained with a virus treated with bile. St, John and 
Holt ((1931) prepared a vaccine from the spleen and liver of 
infected animals following the line of Hindlegs vaccine for 
yellow fever. Though it did not protect a person from an 
attack, infection if it occurred was rendered mild. 

Treatment. Dengue is hardly ever fatal. Treatment is 
mainly aimed at relieving symptoms. Dengue runs a definite 
course and all energetic measures to cut the disease short are 
useless. In the beginning of the illness a saline diaphoretic 
mixture may be prescribed. Antipyretic drugs such as 
phenacetin may be given for the relief of headache and 
backache and the high temperature should be brought down by 
hydrotherapy. Adrenalin has been recommended in dengue 
with the idea that it overcomes the asthenic stage and hastens 
the period, of convalescence. Arsenical preparations have been 
tried ; acetylarsen in doses of 3 c.ctp. by hypodermic injection 
or treparsol in doses of 1 .0 gm. daily is said to abort an attack. 
Sulpharsenol has also been recommended. 

SANDFLY FEVER 

It is also known as phlebotomus fever, pappataci fever and 
three-day fever, on account of its being transmitted by sand- 
flies — Phlebotomus pappatasii, and running its course for 3 
days. It is caused by a filterable virus and is characterised by 
sudden onset, rapid rise of temperature with fall by lysis on 
the third day, headache, pains in the eyeballs and muscles, 
injected conjunctiva, bradycardia and leucopoenia with a large 
mononuclear increase. Thus it simulates dengue clinically and 
they have been mistaken for one and the same disease but 
it is to be understood that an attack of sandfly fever never 
confers any immunity for the other disease and vice versa, and 
they have also a different geographical distribution. 

The virus of sandfly fever is present in the patient's blood during the 
first 24 hours of illness. The blood has been found to retain its infec- 
tivity after passing through a fiilter (Doerr, 1 ^ 08 ). This was Istet 
confirmed with different filters hy other Workers. Blood from a patient 
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taken within 24 hours of illness is capable of causing an infection in 
susceptible persons, but taken towards the end of the second day it 
loses its inf activity. At 65 ®C. the virus is destroyed in 10 minutes 
(Lepine 1927) but at 27®C. and in the dark it has been preserved for a 
week by Birt (1910). Attempts to transmit the disease to animals 
have failed. The usual \^ctor is Phleboiomus pappatasii, but in addition, 
P, perniciosus, P. mimitus and P. sergenti have been incriminated. 
The sandfly must bite the patient within 24 hours of the onset 
of the disease so as to be capable of transferring the disease to another. 
The incubation period in the sandfly is 7 days, but infec- 
tivity once established is permanent. Doerr thinks that the virus may 
be transmitted hereditarily by the insect to the egg. Wittingham and 
Rook confirmed the transmission from generation to generation. 

Immunity is usually established after an attack of the disease, but 
it is rather short and a relapse or second attack may occur in 3 to 8 
weeks. The serum of convalescents possesses definite protective powers. 
Doerr (1909) found this protective action in serum seven days after an 
attack and in one case, two years after an attack of fever. McCarrison 
(1915) was unable to infect 4 persons immunised with convalescent serum. 

Prophylaxis. The prevention of sandfly fever rests on the 
measures against its carrier Fhlebotomus pappatasii. Sandflies 
should be destroyed and their breeding places eliminated by 
spraying tar around habitations. Long boots should be worn 
after sunset, and electric fans, wherever possible, used to keep 
away the flies. An ointment containing cals of eucalyptus, anise 
and turpentine, 3 min. each, and lanolin 1 oz., applied to the 
wrists and ankles helps to keep away the flies. Mosquito nets 
are not protective as the flies can pass through their meshes. 

Treatment. Treatment is carried on in the same lines as 
for dengue. Tincture of iodine should be applied to the bites. 
The patient should be kept in bed for 5 or 6 days and the pains 
relieved by antipyretic drugs, such as aspirin, etc. 

YELLOW FEVER 

Yellow fever is an acute non-contagious fever characterised 
by tokseraia, all>«niinuria, jaundice and a tendency to 
haemorrhage. It is essimtially a disease of the tri^ics especially 
tropical America and ths west coast Africa. Since the famous 
discoveiy innlROO that this disease is transmitted by the domestic 
.mo^uito, A*dss eegypt^ anti<mosquito campajigiui seem to have 
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eradicated yellow fever from most of the endemic centres in the 
new world. 

Noguchi (1919) described a leptospira known as L. icteroides as the 
causative organism* of yellow fever. By the dark ground illumination 
method, a considerable number of these organisms was found in the 
blood, liver and kidneys of guinea-pigs inoculated with blood from certain 
yellow fever cases; further a pure culture of the organisms was 
obtained in an artificial medium and he successfully transmitted them 
through series of guinea-pigs, l/ater, the observations of other workers, 
including those of Noguchi himself, failed to substantiate the previous 
findings, as they failed to find any leptospira in a number of yellow 
fever cases. Kligler (1928) in Palestine found that Aedes (Bgypti which 
is the carrier of yellow fever could not act as a carrier of leptospira. 
Subsequently Stokes, Baur and Hudson (1928) in west Africa discovered- 
that the monkeys of the species Macacus sinicus and Macacus rhesus 
could be easily infected with yellow fever with the production of 
symptoms and pathological lesions identical with human yellow 
fever, and they proved that the agent of yellow fever is 
ultramiscroscopic and passes through Berkefeld filters. Con- 
valescent sera from severe cases of yellow fever in doses of 
0.1 c.cm. protected monkeys from further infection with the virus, 
bater, Sellards and Hindle (1928) showed* that the virus maintained its 
virulence even when frozen, and they were able to infect a monkey with 
the frozen blood and liver of infected monkeys after twelve days. 
Hindle prepared a vaccine from the livers and spleens of infected 
monkeys which successfully immunised monkeys against enormous 
doses of the living virus. 

In spite of numerous researches the causal agent of the disease is 
still under discussion. Recently, Kuczynski (1929) has announced the 
cultivation of a micro-organism from cases of yellow fever, and considers 
this to be the causal agent, but it has not been confirmed. In view of 
the results of filtration experiments, yellow fever is included in the 
groups of diseases caused by filterable viruses. It has been shown by 
several workers that the virus will pass through Chamberland filters 
when present in the circulating blood of man. The virus in the 
mosquito, on the other hand, is unable to pass through the filter. It 
has been suggested that the virus may have different morphology and 
dimension in the mosquito. 

The work of the American Commission to Cuba established the 
fact that yellow fever is transmitted by the bite of the mosquito 
variously known as Stegomyia fasciatus, Aedes argenteus and A, <Bgypti. 
When fed on the blood of a yellow fever patient during the first thi^ 
days of an attack, the mosqtdto becomes infected and after a period of 
twelve days is capable of transmitting the disease. Once infected the 
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moscjuito remains so for the rest of life. The French Commission (1903) 
conlirmed these findings and further found that infectious serum if 
heated for 5 minutes at 55 “C. loses its virulence but has prophylactic 
and curative power. The infective serum becomes inactive in 48 Iioiirs, 
unless preserved under petrolatum when it remains virulent for 5 days. 
Cutaneous vaccination with the infective serum is without result. 

Spread of yellow fever to India. The pos^sible extension of yellow 
fever to new countries from the endemic foci is an important question 
which is attracting much attention. At the present time the complete 
absence of yellow fever from India is due to the absence of the virus. 
There is however clear evidence to show that the population of India 
has little or no immunity against the disease; the climatic conditions 
are also favourable for the development of infectivity in the insect 
vector, Acdes cegypti, which is prevalent in many places in India, 
especially in the principal ports. The introduction of the virus into any 
of the susceptible hosts, man, monkey or mosquito, might be enough 
to start an epidemic of the most alarming magnitude. Hitherto neither 
infected mosquitoes nor infected human beings l“-ave been introduced into 
this country, because the length of the voyage from infected countries 
has been an effective barrier. The introduction of rapid travel, especial- 
ly by air, has changed the situation. It is now quite easy for an aeroplane 
to travel from West Africa or Bast Africa to India so rapidly that if 
a passenger had been bitten by an infected mosquito, he might be in a 
highly infective condition on reaching his destination. Hindle has found 
that Aedes mosquitoes sent from India are effective vectors, so there is 
no obvious reason why the disease should not spread like wild-fire in 
India and Far Bast if the virus was introduced by infected persons or 
mosquitoes. The situation created by modern rapid methods of travel 
therefore demands anxious consideration. The measures for the preven- 
tk>ti of introduction of the disease to India are to take all rigid pre- 
cautions against the conveyance of the mosquitoes from the endemic 
areas by aeroplanes, motor cars, trains, etc. Medical inspection of all 
passengers and crews for the detection of all possibly infected persons 
, should be undertaken. Protective inoculation of all intending pilots and 
passengers in aeroplanes is a satisfactory method. 

Immunity. Recovery from the disease is followed by a high degree 
of immunity. The duration of this Immunity is fairly long, perhaps more 
than 5 years. Bstperiments witli serum of both man and monkeys 
after recovery show that immune bodies are present in considerable 
stiijigth. The serum, of yellow fever convalescent patients, on inocula- 
tion, protects a susceptible animal against a fatal dose of the virus. 
This protective actipti appears on about the eighth day of illness. Passive 
immunity confeatred by the serum usually passes off in about twenty 
days, tjmgh it may . last loaigcr. Convalescent serum when injected 
: to infected patients is ssfid, to diminish the of symptoms. 
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The presence of active immune bodies in the blood of recovered patients 
shows that the person has actually suffered from yellow fever, and this is 
a valuable test for diagnosis. For this purpose a monkey is injected with 
serum from suspected cases along with the virus. If infection 
occurs the case is probably not yellow fever. Bffective protection is 
given by a vaccine prepared from the liver or spleen of the infected 
animal. The virus present in the tissue is destroyed by preserving it in 
0.5 per cent, phenol or by simply keeping it in the ice chest. Two doses 
of such vaccine were found to protect monkeys for at least six months. 
Aragao used this mode of prophylaxis during epidemics in Rio in 
1928-29. 

Prophylaxis. The importance of the stegomyia carriers in 
the transmission of the disease is well founded. The Yellow 
Fever Commission found that the infection is conveyed by the 
bites of domestic mosquitoes. Carter later showed that two or 
three weeks must elapse after the introduction of a human 
infection into a place before the next group of cases can occur, 
owing to at least ten days being necessary for the development 
of the virus in the mosquito. Following strictly anti-mosquito 
measures, yellow fever has now been eradicated from Havana, 
Vera Cruz and Panama which were at one time the endemic 
foci of yellow fever. 

To enable yellow fever to be controlled and eventually 
stamped out from an infected locality, energetic measures have 
to be carried out for the destruction of its vector Aedes cegyptu 
Connor in Guayaquil showed that a fall in yellow fever incidence 
coincided with measures taken to prevent contamination of 
tanks and water containers. The same worker reported equal 
success in Mexico, a certain area being freed from yellow fever 
by mosquito control. During an epidemic or during exacerba- 
tion of endemic yellow fever, non-immunes should immediately 
leave the locality. All cases of yellow fever should be reported 
to sanitary authorities. Any delay in recognising a case 
increases the danger of rapid dissemination of the disease and 
multiplication of infected centra. 

Prdpbylaetlc iaoculatioii. Experimentally, animals hAve 
been protected against yellow fever virus by injection of s^ni 
of patients recovered from the disease. Theiler (1931) 
the efficacy of immune sera against yellow fever virus in mice. 

' 33 - .-■* 
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In his tests, the control animals all died, but the groups of 
mice used in tests of known immune sera behaved differently, 
some of them died while others survived. Sawyer and Lloyd 
(1931) using a different method in testing the efficacy of the 
protective sera obtained better results. In testing the sera, 
they etherised the mice lightly, injected starch solution intra- 
craniaUy and then injected a mixture of 0.2 c.cm. of the virus 
and 0.4 c.cm. of the serum intraperitoneally. A known im- 
mune serum completely protected the mice while in case of a 
non-immune serum all the mice died. 

Workers in several countries have endeavoured, on the 
results of experimental evidence produced in support of im- 
munity developed in yellow fever, to immunise human beings 
against yellow fever infection. The various methods that have 
been tried successfully may be classed as follows: (1) inocula- 
tion with immune serum ; (2) inoculation' with a vaccine con- 
taining killed or attenuated organisms ; (3) inoculation with a 
mixture of virus and immune serum ; and (4) inoculation with a 
biologically modified virus. The injection of convalescent 
serum from a recovered case of yellow fever, affords only a 
temporary protection; similarly vaccines containing killed or 
attenuated virus have given results of little promise. Simul- 
taneous injection of a biologically modified mouse virus strain 
and immune serum has, on the other hand, given the best 
results in affording protection. 

Eindlay and Hindis (1931) recommended the use of com- 
bined living virus and immune serum for immunisation against 
yellow fever infection. They showed tiiat whereas the dura- 
tum of pasave immunity rarely exceeded four or five weeks 
with iountme serum alone, a more lasting immunity was obtained 
when ft dose of virus was given at the same time as ^e im- 
. i]itim»».8er>)in,;whi^ in the case of monkeys has been tested up 
^ ffiijnhnim of fo^een months. Successful vacdnatiou 

yellow lever has also been repeated by 
and Llo:^ (16!31), li^ey gave by injection 
'atteihiul^ :by'At least a hundred -passages 
the hraini Ol'i^^ human immune 
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serum. Ten persons were inoculated, first a dose of dried 
mouse virus dissolved in distilled water being given, followed 
immediately by subcutaneous inoculation of immune serum in 
two places in the abdominal wall, the dose of the former being 
0.03 c.cm. per kilo, and of the latter 0.3 c.cm. per kilo, body 
weight; they all developed protective power against yellow 
fever virus. Thoug^i as yet in the experimental stage, protec- 
tive inoculation at present offers the most satisfactory method of 
immunity development. 

Treatment. The treatment of the disease is more ca: less 
symptomatic. Experience has shown that a good purgative at 
the commencement of the attack is beneficial, e.g., calomel 
in divided doses followed by a saline purgative. For cerebral 
congestion and headache, a hot mustard foot-bath may be em- 
ployed. The feet and legs of the patient are immersed in a 
foot-tub full of warm water into which a pound of fresh mustard 
has been stirred. The bath should be kept hot during the 
whole procedure and a blanket kept over the patient and the 
foot-tub so as to favour free sweating. • For high fever t^id OT 
cold baths may be employed : antipyretic drugs such as phena- 
cetin or antipyrin should be used very carefully because of the 
depresaon they produce. Vomiting, especially black vomit, 
is one of the troublesome complications that may confront the 
physician; it may be treated with a mustard plaster over the 
epigastrium and by giving the patient ice to suck. 

During the first few days no nourishment is required ; the 
patient should be allowed an abundance of fluid. About 30 gr. 
of sodium bicarbonate in a pint of water makes a good 
drink and may be given oA lib. There is every likelihood 
acidosis developing in the course of yellow fever and all pos- 
sible measures should be employed to check it. 

As compared with other fevers the liver is characteristically 
affected , in this condition. For such cases glucose should be 
given by the mouth whoever possible ; in grave cases aboiit 
12 oz. of 5. per cent, glucose sdution should be gi\^ 
venously.' 'y 

Etemberg’s treatment feists in giving 1^ oz. of a ihixtiitre 
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of 150 gr. of sodium bicarbouate and 1/3 gr. of mercury per- 
chloride in a quart of water every hour ; this is very helpful 
in counteracting the hyperacidity of the gastric and intestinal 
contents. Strychnine may be indicated in the asthenic stage 
and camphor in oil should be given hypodermically whenever 
there is reason to suspect cardiac weakness. The diet should 
be prescribed on the lines employed in infectious fevers generally, 
and discretion and caution are indicated during the period of 
convalescence. 

As regards specific therapy there has so far been none which 
can be relied upon. Neo-salvarsan in two doses of 0.15 gm. 
each at two hours* interval, is said to have given beneficial 
results. Noguchi tried anti-serum in the treatment of yellow 
fever but he used L. icter aides to immunise animals against 
yellow fever, which as is now known is not the causal organism 
of the disease, and trials of this serum in West African yellow 
fever ha ire failed to prove its efficacy. Hudson, Bauer and 
Philip (1929) showed that convalescent sera from patients 
suffering from yellow fever protected monkeys from an 
infection with yellow fever and this finding may be useful 
for successfully preparing an anti-serum in the treatment of 
the disease in future. 

SMALL-POX 

Small-pox is an acute infectious disease characterised by 
fever and followed by an eruption which in about eight days 
PMses tlurough successive stages of papule, vesicle and pustule. 
A secondary rise of temperature occurs during the pustular stage 
of eruption. The disease is of great antiquity and of wide^read 
distribution and occturs both endemically and ^idemically. 
Ilogers claims that the prevalence of smalS-pox in India depends 
humidity and the temperature, i.e., the combination 
of .humidity with a high temperature is inimical to its 
^n;|ti4iA small-pox is responsible for an annua) death 
rate <)| in recent years the case mmiality has 

dUdent prophylactic vacdna- 

tkm wl^ liiBiS modiffed^ 

0eMe in its he divide^ into four stages (1) 

initial -stage 
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of toxsetUA lasts for 4 to 6 days tvith headache^ giddiness, rise of 
temperature and petechial or purpuric rashes on the skin. (3) The 
stage of true exanthema is apparent about the third or fourth day. 
The characteristic rash appears on the face and hands, extending 
downward to the legs; later papules, raised and hard to the touch 
and reddish in colour take its place; then vesicles form and about 
the sixth day develop into pustules. Concurrently with these eruptions 
on the skin, lesions also appear on the mucous membrane of the nose, 
mouth, fauces, pharynx, larynx, trachea, bronchi, etc. (4) the stage 
of secondary fever manifests itself on the sixth or seventh day; from 
the eightli to the ninth day the lesions show signs of drying up and 
leave scabs which separate and fall off about the fourteenth day. The 
secondary fever arises mostly as a result of the lesions of the mucous 
membrane of the respiratory tract where extensive denudation of the 
surface favours infection with pyogenic organisms. 

There are two distinct types of the disease, the first is the classical 
type of small-pox with severe symptoms and a mortality rate of about 
10 to 30 per cent., the second is the mild type or alastrim, in which 
the symptoms are much milder with practically no mortality. iEJtiologi- 
cally and in immunological reactions alastrim is indistinguishable from 
variola. Gordon (1925) found that materials from cases of alastrim and 
from tho it of variola alike gave the complement-fixation and agglutina- 
tion tests to anti-vaccinia semm. Though these results were doubted 
by seveial workers they have substantially been confirmed by recent 
investigations. 

Clinically small-pox presents several varieties. So long as the pocks 
remain distinct from one another the disease is termed dUcrete 
small-pox. In some cases the pocks are numerous and mn together 
leaving hardly any healthy skin between them; the disease is then 
called confluent or semUconfluent small-pox. A form of modified 
small-pox or varioloid occurs in cases where the person possesses a 
natural immunity, and where the virulence of the infecting virus is 
low. An acquired immunity conferred by a previous attack of the 
disease or by vaccination is also likely to modify the disease and render 
it milder. A iMsmorrhagic type of small-pox has been described , in 
which the hsemorrhagic state may come on before the stage of eruption 
or after it; heemorrhage may also set in during the vesicular stage. 

etiology and mode of infection. There have been many attempts 
to demonstrate a specific organism in small-pox lesions by ordinary^ 
bacteriological methods and many bacteria have, from time . to tini^, 
been isolated but their exact aetiological role has not been established* 
The fact that the contents of a small-pox vesicle, though capable of 
veying the disease, do not yield any visible micro-organtim; is agamst 
a bacterial hypothesis. Orutihagen, first desc^bed' 
in the vasicine lymph and! in the contents 
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Guarnieri (1892) observed intracellular bodies in the lesions of the 
variola; these bodies have been called Cytoryctes vaccintE or Cyioryctes 
variolcs, Guarnieri 's views have, however, met with many dissentients. 
It has been argued that they are the products of the nenclei of the 
epithelial cells and leucocytes due to the action of the virus. Various 
other bodies considered to be of parasitic nature have been noted. 
Puschen drew attention to very numerous granules in variolous lymph 
and varicella and these granules were considered to be specific owing 
to the constancy of their presence and their absence elsewhere. These 
granules are infective and cultivable in tissue cultures, but it seems 
probable that the)" represent only a. certain phase in the development 
of the virus. 

It is now generally agreed that the specific cause of variola and 
vaccinia is ultramicroscopic and filterable. The viruses of vaccinia and 
variola are essentially the same, vaccinia having developed pathogenicity 
for bovines while variola is pathogenic to man. Attempts to prove the 
filterability of the small-pox virus have not been uniformly successful 
although active filtrates have been obtains 3 by some workers. Levaditi 
and Nicolau (1923) succeeded in transmitting vaccinia virus through a 
collodion filter which is permeable to peptones and bacteriophage. The 
virus is widely distributed throughout the body when an infection 
occurs. Its persistence varies with the form of the disease; in vaccinia 
the scabs are virus-free in 14 to 15 day.s, but in small-pox the virus persists 
for 2 months. Cultivation of the virus in vitro has failed but tissue 
culture has been successful. 

Infection takes place in nearly all instances through the respiratory 
tract, other modes of infection such as, direct ingestion of infected 
material or direct contact with the infected skin, are quite exceptional. 
The usual sequence of events is tliat the virus is coughed out in droplets 
which contaminate the air and thus infect the mucosa of the upper 
respiratory tract of the susceptible individual; from here it is distri- 
buted throughout the body. Another means of contamination of the 
air is by transudation of the virus through the skin, the organism 
tadching the surface by way of the sweat glands or hair follicles; this 
however lacks experimental proof. In cases of naturally 
aoquited disease no local lesion arises at the site of contact of the 
infixed material with nasal or buccal mua>sa and this constitutes a 
fnnd^ental deference between the natural and artificially inoculated 
dis^ife/ ^ natural disease the virus apparently passes between 
frithont affecting thm, but its site of location is 
symptoms in small-pox are undoubtedly 
due to elsb^rarion of tDxin> but the persence of the virus in t^ blood 
^ and , tostomia ai'e ;itot synchronous. The regular and rapid 

J dtucioj^nt that multipHcatkm of 

vS^' ,'occm '0 at aame time Secreted 
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which inhibits the activity of the phagocytes and facilitates the 
growth of pyogenic organisms. From abont the fourteenth day and 
onwards the pocks dry up and separate; the living virus is contained in 
the dessicated scabs and these are able to transmit the disease to a new 
host. 

Immunity. Immunity to small-pox may be acquired by a previous 
attack of the disease, by variolation or by vaccination and revaccina- 
tion. The immunity conferred by an attack of small-pox usually lasts 
throughout life and variolation also gives a similar immunity. That 
vaccination also protects against small-pox was first demonstrated by 
Jennet who showed that inoculation with cow-pox protects against 
subsequent inoculation with small-pox. Many investigations in this 
connection have been carried out and the results indicate that the 
material from the eruption of a small-pox case produces in calves 
a disease identical with cow-pox (vaccinia). If the virus is passed' 
through the host of certain species, the activity of vaccinia virus is 
better maintained. After inoculation with vaccinia virus a lasting 
general immunity develops. In rabbits by whatever route the vaccinia 
virus is introduced, the animal becomes resistent within about ten 
days. The virus is rapidly taken up by the leucocytes and remains in 
the circulation for at least eight days. In monkeys after inoculation 
with vaccinia virus, perfect protection is obtained against variola and 
alastrim, but the protection afforded by variola or alastrim against 
vaccinia is only partial. Highest immunity is obtained if a living virus 
is used. Heat destroys the antigenic property of the virus very con- 
siderably, and it has been found that lymph heated to 100*C. has no 
immunizing effect at all. With raw lymph, immunity develops from the 
fourth day and becomes maximal about the tenth day. 

Seat and nature of immunity. It is important in clinical work to 
form an estimate of the amount of immunity present in men after 
vaccination and revaccination. A practical method depends on the 
observation of immediate reaction produced; the earlier and less the 
reaction the greater is the immunity. The seat of immunity conferred 
by vaccination was at one time supposed to be confined to the 
ectodermal epithelial cells. The modern tendency is to regard 
immunity as general and humoral rather than local and cellular. It 
has been shown that the variolo-vaccine virus readily passes into 
the blood stream and can be found there within a few hours of the 
inoculation. From the blood ^ stream it passes into the reticulo- 
endothelial system and becomes generalised throughout the body. 
Plots (1927) on the other hand thinks l^at the immunity is depend^t 
on two factors, the dose and the area involved. Others consid^ 1;hat 
it depends more upon the dosa than area, though theihe is evidence to 
sho^ that a minimal dose gives as strong immunity as i 
^e. Muph difference of opinion exists as/ td the pbwec ^ the killed 
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virus to produce immunity. Though immunity has been shown to 
result from the use of killed virus, on the whole there remains 
considerable doubt whether immunity of any practical value can be 
produced by the use of killed or attenuated virus. 

Recently, much work has been done on the nature of specific 
antibodies produced by vaccination. Specific variolicidal antibody was 
first discovered by Sternberg in 1896. This antibody has been shown 
to be closely related to the production of immunity. After an attack 
of the disease, these antibodies may persist for years, and are said 
to be enhanced after revaccination. Andrewes (1928) found no evidence 
that the virus was killed by the antibody and no stable union was 
found to exist between them. Many observers have recognised the 
presence of a precipitating antibody in immune variolo^vaccine sera. 
Gotdon (1925) obtained evidence of definite agglutination with immune 
sera and a calf-lymph antigen diluted I in 20, with rabbit-lymph 
antigen in dilution of 1 in 140, and also with variolous material. 
Complement fixing antibody has also been fotmd by many workers 
and positive complement fixation tests are reported. This is however 
doubted by others who obtained no evidence of specific complement 
fixation when immune sera prepared from the rabbit with pure brain 
virus were tested against cutaneous vaccinia or brain virus antigens. 
According to them these reactions are due to the presence of con- 
comitant bacteria. 

Laboratory diagnosis. The diagnosis of small-pox offers no 
difficulty from clinical signs and symptoms. Two tests can be 
employed for diagnosis; the first is the intracutaneous inoculation of 
variolous material into unvaccinated rabbits in whom characteristic 
local swellings develop on the second day reaching their maximum 
about the fourth day, the lesions disappearing by the twelfth day. 
Paul’s test consists in the production of keratitis in rabbits after 
inoculation of variolous materials into their eyes. Recently, a serological 
method of diagnosis has been developed. A suspension of ground up 
variolous material is mixed with an antivaccinial rabbit serum and 
incubated at BTT. ; a positive reaction is marked by the appearance of 
a finely floccular precipitate. The complement fixation test can also 
hp done. 

Piophylssis. Yaccination and revaccination. Small-pox 
i$ a disease and the advent of vaccination has greatly 

thi inddence and mortality of the disease. It is well 
known smallpox is entirely amongst the 

unvaedmi^ ;^ are attacked death occurs 

amongst daty their primaty vaccination 

protect!^, la|)Se of^ time or otherw^ 

co^kte lobt, the power"; of 
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modifying an attack still remains so that the disease assumes 
a modified form. 

The pustules of vaccinia emulsified in glycerolated saline 
constitute vaccine lymph and is largely used for vaccination. 
For human vaccination though calf lymph is generally eih- 
ployed, it has been shown that lymph taken from vaccinial 
lesions in other animals gives satisfactory results. The usual 
procedure of vaccination is to vaccinate in a single linear incision 
or scratch, not more than J inch long, through the epidermis. 
Other methods of vaccinating are the multiple punctures or 
pressure method through a drop of vaccine ; the drill method, in 
which a superficial layer of the epidermis is removed; the 
method advocated by the Union of South Africa is to make two 
or three parallel incisions, i inch long and 1/16 inch apart, 
through a drop of lymph, such incision being single or 
multiple. Vaccination may be through a drop of lymph or 
the lymph may be applied to the trauma either simply or gently, 
rubbed in; the former gives less local reaction. In all cases 
the procedure should be treated as a surgical operation and 
rigorous precautions should be taken against sepsis. The vacci- 
nated surface should be protected from dirt and injury. 

After vaccination there is an incubation period lasting 
about 3 days during which little change occurs at the inoculated 
site. A localised papule develc^s on the fourth day which 
becomes vesicular on the seventh or eighth day and matures 
on the tenth or eleventh day, followed by scarring and pitting ^ , 
popularly known as foveation. The vesicles begin to firy up 
at about the eleventh day and the process is completed by about 
the fourteenth, the scabs falling off normally about the tw'enty- 
first day. Slight febrile disturbance may be noticed as vesicula- 
tion proceeds, with headache, malaise, enlargement of the axil- 
lary glands, and in some instances of the spleen. In revaccinar 
ticm the degree of reaction depends on the amount of immunity 1 
remaining after the primary ^ncdnaticm. The less the inunn-: ’ 
nity, the closer the revaccination approaches to a noarm^t,, 
primary vaccination, and the higher it is, the less iis . ^e Iqidikl , 
reaction. , \ 

Strong evidence exists as to the- prdt^t^ , 
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vaccination against small-pox and this holds true particularly 
with regard to protection against infecticm. Vaccination per- 
formed immediately prior to exposure to small-pox affords 
almost absolute protection against the disease; if done during 
the incubation period, it either prevents the development of 
smaH-pox or renders the subsequent attack mild. Similarly 
recent successful revaccination is said to afford an almost 
complete protection; The first vaccination should be performe^, 
between the fourth and sixth month of life and immunity 
lasts for 10 to 15 years. As the effect of vaccination appears 
to wear off with increasing age, it is advisable to perform 
revaccination at about 10 years and again at the age of twenty. 

Complications o( vaccination. Of the common complications of 
vaccination suppuration and tetanus may be mentioned. The introduc- 
tion of putrefactive organisms to the inoculated site occurs either 
through incomplete sterilization of calf lymph or nncleanliness on the 
part of the operator, or during after-treatment.’ Tetanus is a rare 
complication. A more serious complication is post-vaccinial encephalitis. 
After an incubation period 10 to 14 days it ushers in with acnte 
symptoms, mainly pointing to the affection of the cerebrum. The 
cause encephalitis is unknown; it has been suggested that the 
disease is similar to that seen in encephalomyelitis following measles 
and in disseminated sclerosis, being caused by some nenrotropic vims 
which is stimulated into activity either by vaccination or by some 
exanthematous infection. Mclutosh (1928) ^believes encephalitis to be 
due to vaccinia vims itself. 

Besides compulsory vaccination in endemic and epidemic 
area^, other methods should be adopted so as to prevent dis- 
semination of the infected material from the sick person to 
those around him. It should be realised that infective 
material exists in the eruption and may be carried through the 
sir, and persons coming in contact with the patient may them- 
infected or carry and retain dangerous material. The 
atep towards pr<^hylaxis, when a case occurs, is to isolate 
per^n and treat him in a ho^ital specially meant ' 
infeed premises and the infected 
ihorotighly disinfected. The ^nall-pox 
not 'be ijiscbarged from the hospital until ^ 
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disease is the careful management of the patient so imperative 
as in small-pox. Abundance of fresh air, cool surroundings, 
fluid diets, regulation of the bowels, tepid sponging are essential 
measures. In the initial siage the patient often complains of 
headache and pain all over the body. I<umbar pain is relieved 
by poultices or dry cupping ; small doses of a.spirin or pyramidon 
may be prescribed to relieve headache. It is always advisable 
to crop the hair short or have the head shaved because it helps 
to maintain cleanliness and gives a better opportunity to make 
necessary applications. 

The mouth and throat require almost constant attention. 
Antiseptic gargles and demulcent drinks are to be frequently 
given, especially when there is diflSculty of swallowing. In the 
latter case it is helpful to spray the throat with 1 per cent, 
solution of cocaine or orthoform. The eyes should be frequently 
bathed with some antiseptic lotion, such as boric acid. Protargol 
or argsrrol solution may be dropped into the eye once daily. 
Many eyes are lost due to development of corneal ulceration, but 
if detected early it yields to treatment. An ointment of yellow 
oxide of mercury with atropine should be applied twice daily 
should keratitis threaten. For sleeplessness and delirium and to 
allay discomfort of the secondary fever, opium is the drug of 
choice. Dover’s powder in doses of 10 gr. should be given 
fwice daily ; morphine may have to be given hypodermically. 
Chloral hydrate and bromides as sedatives are also useful. 

In the eruptive stage the patient should be sponged, and 
this is especially valuable when the temperature is high and is 
accompanied by severe toxaemia and delirium ; tepid sponging 
has sonietimes to be replaced by cold packs. In less severe 
cases a bath (at 98"F.) may be emplcyed and a solution of potas- 
sium permanganate a^^ed to it. In the early stage of eruption 
cold wet applications give much relief; a mask soaked in 
glycerine inay be applied ; a carbolic acid compress is also useful, 
Some advocate tbe painting of the face with dilute tinctuhe of 
iodine once or twice a day for the first 8 or 10 days SStfl JJien 
vaseline, but it is better to use a 5 per cent. solution.»Qf potw^l^ 
penmmganate twice or three times a <ky unt&scabliu^ bi^iltii^ ; 
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after this it should be used less frequently. Many methods have 
been tried with a view to aborting the eruption and preventing 
pitting but none are effectual, Finsen recommended exposure 
of the patient to the effect of red light in order to prevent 
suppurative changes in the pocks, but this is too depressing. 
To mitigate the offensive odour emanating from the skin lesions 
dilute carbolic acid, lotions may be used ; starch poultices and 
alkaline washes are used for the removal of crusts. 

Complications should be treated on the usual lines. Heart 
failure is combated by strychnine, digitalis, etc. Haemorrhagic 
small-pox unfortunately proves invariably fatal. Convalescence 
must be prolonged, and patients are to be regarded as infectious 
until the scabs are separated and the skin condition improve, 

RABIES 

This is a cosmopolitan disease, which is caused by the bite 
of certain rabid animals. Wliile in nature, the incidence of the 
disease is heaviest in the canine tribe (dog, wolf, jackal, fox, 
etc.), other animals can be experimentally infected. The 
causative agent belongs to the group of filterable viruses 
which travel along the nerve trunks from the site of the 
infection. Development of symptoms depends on the time 
taken to reach the central nervous system. The incubation 
period therefore varies with the distance to be travelled; in 
man,* ior a bite on the head, it is approximately twenty-seven 
days, on the arm thirty-two days, on the leg sixty-four days, 
but these figures are subject to wide variations, 

,,The properties and mode of action of rabies virus were very 
thoroughly worked out originally by Pasteur himself. On the basis of 
experimental work he described two forms of the disease which he 
ascribed to different modifications of the virus, termed ‘street virus* 
and '^fixed virus.* The street virus was simply the infective agent of 
rabliesd, wUi^h is met with in the infecting fluids or tissues of animals 
devi^pmg, , xableB under natnral conditions, and was proved by its 
living entity. Such virus inoculated snbdurally 
into a ]^mditc€d the disease an incubation period of fifteen 
to tw^tj With repealed inoculations from rabbit to 

character, giving a shorter period 
incu^ntioh' :period was six 

d|js; ' This’ Wi^' F^etir'. , M ^ 
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the virus has beconie fisced and permanent and the change is. ah 
irreversible one. The essential diherences are its reduced pathogenecity 
for man by subcutaneous injection, non-occurrence of Negri bodies and 
shortening of the incubation period. The view generally held is that 
the neurotropic virus, in becoming fixed, has become more habituated 
to growth in association with a cellular nervous tissue, and less able 
than street virus to establish infection by subcutaneous implantation. 
Ren^linger (1928) is inclined to the view that the germ exists in the 
saliva in a different form to that in which it is present in the brain. 
There is however very little difference in the disease, once produced, 
whether by the street or fixed virus. 

The essential pathological feature of rabies is the occurrence of 
‘Negri bodies*, discovered by Negri in 1903, and there is little doubt 
regarding their specificity. Various opinions have been expressed as 
to whether the Negri body is a parasite itself, a degeneration deve^ 
loped around the parasite or reaction on the part of the nucleus of 
the nerve cell to the parasite. It is found most constantly in the 
ganglion cells of the cerebral cortex, chiefly in the hippocampus major, 
which is now regularly examined for the diagnosis of rabies. There 
may be one or more bodies in the cell ; they vary in size from 1 to 15/x, 
and contain within a capsule 20 to 25 rounded bodies; in the centre of 
each of these bodies is a corpuscle. The Negri bodies are more pro- 
minent in the later stages of the infection, progressively diminishing 
in size as the street virus becomes transformed into the fixed virus, 
until they finally disappear. The position as to the true nature of the 
Negri body was judiciously summed up at the recent International 
Conference on Rabies, where the decision was reached that insufficient 
evidence existed to determine whether the Negri body was a parasite 
or merely a cell product. 

The virus is primarily associated with the central nervous system, 
but later on the salivary glands, the pancreas and the intestinal glands 
become infected. The blood is never infective. In the dog, the saliva 
becomes infectious four days before the onset of symptoms. Poor and 
Steinhatdt (1913) showed that the filtrate of glycerinated salivary gland 
was infective, and Remlinger found that the virus could pass through a 
Berkefeld filter. Cultivation of the rabies virus has not b^u successful. 

Of the various mc^es of transmitting the disease experimentally, 
the most certain is the subdural or intracerebral route and the least 
certain is the intravenous. The subcutaneous route, which is the route o£ 
natural infection, ^delds fifty per cent* of positive infections. Scarifica^ 
tion is isxtly successful, and therefore infection by licking of an ahr^siO|h 
by a rabid dog is very unlikely, while infection through intact skin or 
mucous membrane may be considered impossible. 

In man, the course oi the disease is similar to thSt & fl^ 

Fear' and anxiety are prominent features from the onset. As 
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disease progresses excitability increases. Sight of water or the very 
thought of it or the sound of running water will bring on pharyngeal 
spasm. Respiration becomes laboured and noisy; consciousness re- 
mains practically till the end. Paralytic manifestations follow the 
excitable statei and death occurs within 3 days of the onset. 

Immunity. It is natural only in cold blooded animals and 
may be acquired in susceptible animals by treatment with attenuated 
virus. This can be conferred prior to infection or during the incuba- 
tion period after the infection. Pasteurian treatment is therefore both 
a prophylactic and curative treatment. Pasteur’s original desiccated 
cord treatment for production of immunity is hardly used now. With 
the recent discovery that the dead virus forms as effective a vaccine as 
the living virus, carbolised or etherised cord has been employed. The 
great advantage of tlie dead virus vaccine is the elimination of neuro- 
paral 3 ^ic accidents. Passive immunization in rabies is hardly of any 
value and hence it is doubtful whether anti-rabic serum has got any 
antitoxic character. Such a serum however has been used in conjunc- 
tion with antigen as a sero-vaccination method of treatment. 

Prophylaxis. It is important to insist on muzzling of dogs 
and of quarantining imported dogs. A dog bite should be 
allowed to bleed freely, and then washed with 1 in 1,000 per- 
chloride of mercury solution and cauterised with strong nitric 
acid. If there is any suspicion that the dog is rabid, the patient 
should be given Pasteur’s treatment. 

Preventive inoculation. It has already been stated that the 
power of the virus is altered when pas^ged through the nervous 
system of certain species of animals. By inoculation of the 
virus into rabbits its virulence can be increased up to a 
certain strength beyond which no fturther exaltation can be 
obtained and this is known as the ‘fixed virus.’ For the prepara- 
tion of such vaccine rabbits and sheep are inoculated subdural- 
ly with this fixed virus daily. After death the spinal cord is 
ri^oved with aseptic precautions, cut into pieces and suspended 
in qanslic pota^ solution and kept in a dark room at a constant 
Cords of different days and hence con- 
taj^nie <4 varyug degrees of virulence are obtained. Hie 
a <4 and 2 to 3 nun. in length prepared 

by salt ^ution. 

Pasteur has now been greatly ! 
bia ,tre^ifimiint. fixed vims which .had 
hifpn found that it ia 
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not necessary to begin with such extreme attenuation of the organism 
as the fixed virus is greatly modified in its virulence for men. In 
fact, many observers have advocated the use of unmodified virus in 
large doses. Hogyes thinks that satisfactory results can be obtained 
by dilution of the fresh fixed virus with salt solution. He uses dilu- 
tions varying from 1 in 100 to 1 in 1,000, beginning with the highest 
dilution and reaching the lowest between the fourteenth to the twentieth 
day according to the severity of the case. Babes used spinal cord heated 
to 80® — 60* — 46®C. for 10 minutes in order to attenuate the virus to 
varying degrees. The Public Health Service, America, uses a vaccine 
beginning with corda( of the eighth day and proceeding rapidly to those 
of the third, second and first day. Vaccines containing the virus in the 
dead state have been prepared. It gives equally successful results* and 
is now largely used. In Semple’s vaccine the virus is killed with 1 per 
cent, phenol; in Remlinger’s method the virus is killed with ether; in 
Fermi’s sero-vaccination treatment, a 5 per cent, suspension of fixed ' 
living virus is exposed to 1 per cent, phenol for 1 to 10 days and this 
vaccine and an immune serum prepared from horses are mixed in 
varying proportions and injected twice daily. The general opinion 
is that there is not much difference in the protecting power ci the 
various methods provided a good strain of fixed virus is used. 
Stuart and Krikorian (1932) made a comparison of the protective 
power of treatment by living fixed virus, •carbolized virus and etherized 
virus on groups of animals, and the results did not indicate the 
superiority of one method over the other. In view of such facts much 
work is now being carried on, both in India and elsewhere, to find out 
the best methods of producing an antigen that will give the maximum 
therapeutic effect. 

The vaccine in use in the Pasteur Institute^ Calcutta, is 
Semple’s carbolized v$iccine made from sheep which have 
died of fixed virus infection. The vaccine consists of a 
one per cent, emulsion of brain tissue in 0.5 per cent, car* 
bolized saline solution. This vacdne ^ould be used in all 
cases that have been bitten by a rabid or a suspected . tabid 
animal and also for those cases which have been licked by a 
rabid or suspected rabid animal on any fredi cuts or abra- 
sions. It is useless to start this treatment when the symptoms 
have once, developed, but if begun during the first week of 
infection the chances failure are least. In this Institute, fhb 
results of treatment with this viuxine seem to be foirly satisGab* 
toty. Out of a total cf 10,0581 cases during the year 1932, 7,3^! 
were given a full course of treatment, 1,631 were giyem 
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only as no treatment was considered necessary, and in the 
remainder the treatment could not be continued. The statistical 
table during the year shows a failure rate of only 0.38 per cent, 
and a total death-rate of 0.68 per cent. 

For bites, the usual dosage is 5 c.cm. of the vaccine for 
fourteen days daily, and for licks, 5 c.cm. for seven days. The 
vaccine is injected into the loose subcutaneous tissue of the 
abdomen ; the whole dose of 5 c.cm. is given in two places, i.e., 
half the dose (2.5 c.cm.) being injected on either side of the 
middle line. In the great majority of cases no untoward effects 
are seen, but a local reaction at the ate of the inoculation may 
be expected to develop during the second week of the course. 
This is best treated by local application of hot fomentations or 
the applications of a hot water bottle, and if the reaction is 
severe calcium lactate may be given. 

The untoward symptoms met wit!/ are mild neuritis and 
sometimes acute ascending paralysis. This post-vaccinal para- 
lysis may appear at any time during the course of treatment or 
some time after the completion of the comrse ; most patients 
recover spontaneously. 

Pregnancy is not a contraindication to treatment. Certain 
precautions are however to be observed in persons undergoing 
treatment ; they must avoid alcohol and refrain from strenuous 
exa’dses such as dancing, tennis, riding, etc. Subjects of 
malarial fever in the tropics diould take a daily dose of quinine. 
These precautions have to be observed during the course of 
treatment and continuedi for at least 10 days after the completion 
of the course. 

Treatment. The treatment is merely symptomatic to relieve 
‘^e . suffering of the patient as there is no drug known which 
haai the condition. When symptoms have set in the patient 
be to a dark room and protected from all dis> 

tur^B^, such as, draughts of air, Sharp noises and 

light.jv'TIm be liquid; d 3 'sphagia is always marked 

anff 'ju^^ bejbad to nutrient enemas. To control the 

. liiy|iodtir|tdc\in}ed^ cff mpiphine or hyoscine may 

; ai!^ °q avail. Inhahitioas of 
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chloroform give more relief than many antispasmodic drugs. 
Forcible restraint during the paroxysms is often required. 

Antirabic serum. Antirabic serum has not proved success- 
ful in the treatment of rabies in man. In animal experiments, 
after removal of cerebrospinal fluid by occipital puncture and 
introduction of rabicidal serum by the same route, success seems 
to have been obtained. King (1932) suggests the combination 
of antirabic serum along with chloroform on the analogy that 
chloroform is said to have the effect of promoting the action of 
antitetanic serum by weakening the hold of the toxins on the 
lipoids of the nerve cells and thus facilitating the combination 
between toxin and antitoxin. It is yti in the experimental 
stage. 

LYMPHOGRANULOMA INGUINALE, CLIMATIC BUBO AND 
ALLIED CONDITIONS ; QRANULOMA VENEREUM 

Lymphogranuloma inguinale and climatic bubo. These are 
now recognised to be caused by an identical ultramicroscopic 
filtrable virus and are nearly always communicated venereally. 
Minute ulcers develop on the penis, 3 or 4 weeks after exposure 
to infection, usually in uncircumcised subjects, followed by 
involvement of inguinal glands. 

Much light has been thrown by the observation and experimental 
work of recent years on the nature of the two diseases, lymphogranuloma 
inguinale and climatic bubo. Hellerstrom and Wassen (1930) showed that 
an ultramicroscopic virus existed in the gland pulp and pus of the 
inguinal bubo which could be passaged in monkeys by intracerebral 
inoculation. The subsequent experimental work of Hellerstrom, Levaditi 
and Findlay added considerable knowledge with regard to the virus. 

The consensus of opinion at the present time is that not only 
lymphogranuloma inguinale and climatic bubo but the conditions known 
as chronic elephantiasis and ulceration of the vulva, esthiomene, the 
genito-ano-rectal syndrome and inflammatory stricture of the rectum, are 
infections caused by the same specific ultramicroscopic virus. Stannus 
(1933) states that all the different names so long given to this diseitse 
describe only regional syndromes of a single infection, and he proposes, 
for want of a better nomenclature, to describe them as the sixth venerea! 
disease. Such terms qs poradenitis, poio-lymphitis, poradenolympbiilas, 
etc., have also been suggested depending on the nature of the 
but there is as yet no commottly accepted term. 

64 
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The virus is present in the affected glands in man and in the, 
sterile pus aspirated from a bubo. It can be transmitted to a 
number of experimental animals. Monkeys are highly susceptible 
to intracerebral inoculation developing symptoms of meningouencephalitis 
after an incubation period of 4 to 22 days. The virus becomes generalised 
and can be demonstrated in the blood, liver, spleen, kidneys, lymphatic 
glands. After inoculation on the prepuce and in the groin, a typical 
inguinal bubo develops. Guinea-pigs can be infected by groin inocula- 
tion with the formation of buboes. In mice intracerebral inoculation 
produces mehingo-encephalitis but local inoculation fails to produce 
buboes. In man also Levaditi has shown that preputial inoculation 
produces a typical inguinal bubo. The contagion is usually communicated 
venereally, but extragenital lesions have also been described, s.g., on 
the hngers of surgeons or^ in young children. In the male a small 
papular, nodular or more commonly a herpetiform primary lesion is 
situated in the coronal sulcus. Generally multiple foci of suppuration in 
the inguinal region occur but a single big abscess may develop. The 
possibility of co-existing infections, such as syphilis, chancroid, 
or gonorrhoea must not be lost sight of, - 

At one time climatic bubo was supposed to be confined to the male 
sex alone but this has been shown to be erroneous. In the females, 
the primary lesions occur in the posterior part of the vulva 
or moat commonly within the lower third of the posterior wall 
of the vagina. The greatest brunt of the infection therefore falls on 
the intrapelvic glands, i.e., the glands lying in the recto-vaginal septum, 
the ano-rectal or pararectal glands. If suppurative changes are not 
marked periadenitis and infiltration of the connective tissues occur 
which fix the uterus to the surrounding structures. In other cases the 
lymph glands undergo softening, fistulas develop which open into the 
vagina, rectum or skin surface around the anus. When the infection 
becomes chronic it spreads to successive groups of pelvic glands with 
th^ production of extensive lymph blocking; it also spreads by a retro- 
grade lymphangitis into the connective tissues and organs whose l 3 rmph 
drains to these glands. At the same time due to the presence of the 
virus, a specific inflammatory reaction develops all round the area, Thus 
are produced several conditions which are included under the term 
genito*wo-rectal ayndrome or esthiomene. If the reaction is limited 
to ,the para-rectal tissues, infiamtnatofy stricture of the rectum is the 
jprinhineni sign, if on the vulva, elephantiasis of the vulva develops, or 
the teldon may be more extensive wiih the production of the whole genito- 
ano-reetai syndrome. 

reaction has proved of great value lor the diagnosis of cases of 
ty^phog^nnloma inguinale or climatic bubo. The test is done by 
ihltade^l Injection of a ah^pe^slon of pps gland pulp from an 
' If^ap^/i^ase of material shmld be 
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heated to 60®C. on two consecutive days and then kept at a low tempera- 
ture; an intracutaneous injection of 0.1 c.cm. is followed by a local 
inflammatory reaction with a central zone of necrosis in 48 hours in 
positive cases. Lymphogranuloma inguinale antigens give positive 
reactions in cases of climatic bubo and conversely the skin of a lympho- 
granuloma patient reacts to an antigen prepared from a case of climatic 
bubo. 

Granuloma venereum. Granuloma venereum or granuloma 
inguinale, though not of established aetiology, is conveniently 
discussed here as the symptomatology and treatment bear a close 
resemblance to certain virus diseases. It is a chronic, infectious, 
ulcerative process of unknown aetiology usually involving the 
genitalia or neighbouring parts and showing no tendency towards 
spontaneous healing. The disease is common among young 
negroes and is widespread in tropical climates. Most of the 
cases recorded are believed to be due to extension from a 
primary genital sore though extragenital ulceration has also 
been noticed. In India the disease seems to be confined to the 
eastern side of the peninsula. In Ae hospitals of the Madras 
city and Vizagapataui a considerable number of cases are treated. 
Oh the other hand, the disease has been rarely encountered in 
the large skin outpatient department of the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine, and a few cases have so far been reported 
from other parts of India. 

Donovan (1905) first described a short bacillus as the causative 
organism of granuloma inguinale. It was found in all parts of the 
ulcers but was particularly abundant in the deeper ones, where all other 
organisms were absent. These ‘Donovan bodies* were at first believed 
to be protozoa but are now regarded as probably of bacterial nature. 
Though the aetiology of the disease is still uncertain the Donovan bodies 
are such a constant histological finding in the typical ulcer that one is 
justified in expecting their demonstration in every case. This micro- 
organism (though the suggestion has been put forward that it is a cell 
inclusion body, i,e., evidence of cellular reaction to an unidentified 
vims) plays a part in the aetiology of the disease, but there is, however, 
no satisfactory evidence tl^it it is the primary invading organism or 
that it* is the only organism maintaining the specific nature of the 
lesion. McIntosh (1926) was successful in transmitting the disease from 
one individual to another and constantly found the presence of Bonov^ 
bodies in the experimental lesion, bampbell {}92$) on the other hand, 
contests the view of McIntosh and argues that in the, trahsphinted 
tissues other organisms might be present, at4 ha 
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the disease by inoculation of the culture into laboratory animals or 
human beings, including himself. 

Treatment. Lymphogranuloma inguinale. The patient 
should be put to bed early and kept on a nutritious diet. If the 
glands suppurate aseptic aspiration is indicated, excision of the 
glands is not advisable in these cases as secondary infection may 
occur. Chemotherapy has not proved successful. Solganal has 
been used in does of 0.1 to 0.2 gm. intravenously every second 
day, and satisfactory results are obtained after two to six weeks’ 
treatment. Lohe and Rosenfeld (1932) obtained good results 
by intragluteal injection of an oily suspension of solganal in 
doses of 0.2, 0.3 up to 0.6 c.cm. of 2 to 30 per cent, twice 
weekly. A series of 20 injections with a total of li gm. of 
the gold salt is usually necessary. In case of kidney disease 
or dermatitis and when gold is contra-indicated, vaccine treat- 
ment combined with local application of ]^-rays gives satisfactory 
results. Good results are also reported from intravenous injec- 
tions of such antimony preparations such as neostibosan, fouadin, 
stibenyl and tartar emetic. Intramuscular injection of serum 
from convalescent patients has also been tried. It is given in 
doses of 5 c.cm. every day and a total of about 50 to 100 c.cm. 
of serum may be given. 

Protein shock treatment by intravenous injections of T.A.B. 
vaccine, in doses gradually increased from 100 to 500 million 
ojrganisms, at four or five days’ intervals, has given good results. 
Recovery has been reported by daily intravenous injections of 
0.03 to 0.1 gm. of methylene blue in 1 per cent, solution. 
Vaccines made from infected glands have been tried. Frei’s 
antigen has been reported favourably in doses of 0.2 c.cm. 
^adually increased to 1.6 c.cm. at 2 to 4 days* intervals. 

Granuloma renercu^n. As there are no constitutional 
sytpptc^Si no . particular care is necessary as regards the 
mapagemait of the patient. If there is anaemia iron and 
arsenic: along with the specific treatment are indicated. If there 
is ulceration an ointment containing 1 per cent, antimony has 
b^n advocated^ tmt this treatment is very painful and does 

smn to have any etfec# on th(& ulceration. Surgical tteat- 
ihent was much Excision of the lesion 
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alonf? with a considerable portion of the healthy tissue, with or 
without cauterization, may give some amount of success. 
Irradiation by X-rays has also been tried but has proved 
unsatisfactory. 

Specific treatment. Intravenous injection of tartar emetic 
was first introduced in 1913 by Aragao and Vianna, and very 
successful results were obtained with it. In Dutch Guinea 
de Vogel (1907) found that the results of antimony treatment 
of granuloma inguinale were very encouraging ; in a total 
of 5,736 cases, 86.1 per cent, w^ere cured after one series of 
injections and 12.8 per cent, after a second series. Numerous 
other workers have obtained similar results. Manson-Bahr and 
Anderson (1927) have estimated the total amount of antimony 
necessary for a complete cure, w^hich varies from case to case, 
and is roughly between 17.5 to 17.9 gr. Though tartar emetic 
is considered almost a specific for the disease, the results 
obtained have not been uniform. In the early cases complete 
cure is possible and recurrences are rare, but in the advanced 
type of case, improvement is not satisfactory and relapses are 
frequent. 

The actual dosage has varied with different workers. In 
the majority of cases it is well to begin with a dose of 2 c.cm. 
of 1 per cent, solution of tartar emetic, gradually increasing the 
dosage to 5 to 10 c.cm. at daily intervals. This may be sufficient 
to cure a case, but in very extensive and long-standing cases 
a larger number of injections may be necessary . In chronic 
cases two or three courses may have to be given at two or three 
weeks' interval. Having once begun the injections, the treat- 
ment should be continued. As is usual with antimony com- 
pounds, untoward effects have been observed. Coughing fits 
during or immediately after the injection and pain in the joints 
are signs of intolerance to the drug. Jaundice has also been 
observed. 

In order to obviate the toxic symptoms that are observed 
after the intravenous injections of tartar emetic, other antimpny 
preparations have been employed. Antimony sodium thiogly- 
collate is given to patients who cannot tolerate tarfat emetic* 
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The dose is 0.05 to 0.1 gm., dissolved in 10 to 20 c.cm. of sterile 
water every third or fourth day until 15 to 25 injections are 
given. Intravenous or intramuscular injections of triamide of 
antimony thioglycollic acid have been tried. 

Recently the pentavalent compounds of antimony have been 
tried. Manson-Bahr is of opinion that stibosan (von Heyden 
471) is more efficacious than tartar emetic. Oiglioli (1928) used 
stibenyl with good results. The initial dose is 0.1 gm. increased 
by 0.1 gm. to 0.6 gm. in 20 c.cm. of sterile saline injected 
intravenously. It is said to be effective in cases resistant to 
tartar emetic and toxic reactions have been rarely encountered. 

Fouadin, a trivalent compound of antimony, has lately 
been employed. Williamson and others (1933) consider it 
superior to the pentavalent compounds. The drug is available 
in ready-made stabilised solution and is given intramuscularly, 
and even subcutaneous injections are followed by very negligible 
local reactions. The initial dose is 1.5 c.cm. gradually increased 
to 5 c.cm. every day or every alternate day and a total of 40 to 
60 c.cm. constitutes a course. In a certain percentage of chronic 
cases the condition does not improve with antimony treatment, 
but remains stationary. These cases may be due to develop- 
ment of antimony-fastness, similar probably to arsenic-fastness 
in syphilis. Such cases may react to non-spedfic protein 
thwapy, and protein shock treatment by T. A. B. vacdne with 
antimony may prove effective. 
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PART V 


REMEDIES USED AGAINST MISCELLANEOUS 
TROPICAL DISEASES 


CHAPTER I 

NUTRITIONAL DISORDERS 

BERIBERI 


The term ‘beriberi* has been applied to a condition of 
peripheral neuritis, occurring principally among rice-eating 
populations in the East. While it manifests itself in many 
forms, it can be classified into two well-marked types : 

(a) The dry type, characterised clinically by great wasting, 
ansesthesfa of the skin, finally resulting in paralysis of the 
limbs. 


(b) The wet type, in which the most marked symptom is 
excessive oedema which may affect the trunk, limbs and 
extremities. In these cases the heart usually becomes enlarged 
and death may result suddenly from heart failure. In this 
type the mortality is high. 

Beriberi is a vitamin B deficiency disease associated 
with the over-milling of rice. The incidence of beriberi 
in the Japanese navy in 1912 was 1 per 1,000 while in 1919 
to 1921, the figure rose to over 4 per 1,000. This was appar- 
ently due to an increase in the white rice ration which was later 
reduced with beneficial results. When the issue of unpolished 
rice to the Dutch East Indian Army was stopped the incidence of 


beiit^ rose from 1.8 per 1,000 in 1918 to 26 per 1,000 in 
first eight months of 1922. In the Infantile Beriberi Hospital 
in liil^ila the admisrion rate fell from 7.29 per cent, in 1915 to 
0.4^ and this improvement was due to the 

isisue mrtratt (made from the pericarpal layer of 


rice large to , the poorer pla^ses. The tecom- 

o|f,tlie Far; Easter^; topical Medicine 
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deficiency theory. McCarrison is not satisfied that vitamin defi- 
ciency is the sole agent in the causation of beriberi. He holds 
the view that two factors are in operation in the causation of 
beriberi: — (t) A nutritional or intrinsic, factor; and (it) an 
unknown extrinsic factor peculiar to certain tracts of country 
or to certain individuals. As regards the first factor he finds 
that it is rice relatively less deficient rather than relatively 
more deficient in vitamin B which is responsible for the 
human disease. Graham (1927) stated that supposing the 
figure 100 represents the amount of vitamin B necessary to 
keep pigeons in health or any given diet, then true beriberi 
w‘11 occur at figures 75 to 90 while a figure of 50, or lower, 
will cause polyneuritis columbarutn. This condition is how- 
ever quite distinct from true beriberi in pigeons. In the 
former the heart is atrophied, while in the latter cardiac 
hypertrophy and degeneration are present. The condition of 
the heart is considered to be the essential distinguishing 
feature. The extrinsic toxic factor is ’of metabolic origin, but 
a considerable amount of research has been carried out on the 
possible association of a micro-organism with beriberi. Bernard 
claims that beriberi is an acute febrile illness and that peripheral 
neuritis, with or without oedema, only occurs later in the cases 
that survive. Bernard (1931) isolated B. asthenogenes which 
he claims to be an important aetiological factor. Animal experi- 
ments, complement fixation tests, etc., support this view but 
two additional aetiological factors are demanded, viz., a gastro- 
intestinal condition favouring the action of the organisms and 
a lowered resistance resulting from faulty diet. If one of these 
factors is absent, even though the other two are present, beriberi 
does not result. 

Bernard’s view regarding the toxic infection and faulty 
diet has been supported other workers and some have also 
associated endocrine disturbance. Matsumura (1927) described 
a ’beriberi bacillus’ resembling Bact, coU cotnmunior which was 
isolated from the intestines in experimental animals and from 
the faeces in 74 per cent, of human sufferers. Poidtive agghitiT 
nation tests yr&te obtained. It was claimed that t|^ b^lus is 
the principal aetiological factor in experinmntiil l>S)rit^, 
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possibility of there being a toxin in rice itself has received little 
consideration, Ohmori (1917) attempted to prove that cold 
alcoholic extract of rice contains a toxic substance, while 
Acton and Chopra (1925) have shown that damaged rice may 
be classified as ‘epidemic droi^y rice- and ‘beriberi rice’ accord- 
ing to whether the water-soluble toxin or the alcohol-soluble 
toxin predominate. Braddon considered that beriberi is mainly 
caused by a toxic substance which develops in stale rice as a 
result of fungus growth. The fungus acts from the exterior 
of the grain inwards, in a similar manner to the ergot of rye. 
Van Dieren (1907) draws attention to the fact that the symptoms 
of beriberi resemble pellagra, ergotism and lathyrism and sug- 
gests grain intoxication as the cause. More recently, Teru Uchi 
and his collaborators have advanced evidence of the presence 
of ‘oryza toxin’ in rice. These workers describe the results of 
certain experiments carried out on pigeons, fowls, dogs, rabbits, 
monkeys and also 4 men, which are claimed to prove the 
existence of rice toxin. Simpson (1934) however could not 
confirm this work. The consensus of opinion appears to be 
that beriberi is associated with vitamin B deficiency, but that 
another factor, probably of a toxic nature, is also present. 

The water-retention theory was first put forward in 1928 
by Mebius and Wenckebach who showed that oedema occurs in 
heart muscle, chiefly intracellular in site. Excess of water in- 
terferes with the normal fluid exchange and consequently with 
the contractility of the myocardium. The presence of vitamin B 
controls the osmotic pressure and its absence leads to water 
retention. It is considered by some that disturbance of lipoid 
metabolism is responsible for the symptoms of the disease, 
Findlay suggested that the enlargement of the cortex of the 
su|)> 3 ^*renals in beriberi results from an increased storage of 
pl^E^hMOtised lipoids, which can only be used by the nucleus 
the nerye cell in the presence of vitamin B, so nerve 
degenerations ensue. Langen concluded that the symptoms of 
beriberi are the consequence of a disturbance of the lipoid' 
metaholisthi and this is due to lack of a substance necessary 
fojf \the synthesis of the phosphatid^s, namely vitamin. 

the Jierv0 changes arfe degenerative and 
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not inflammatory ; they commence in the axis cylinders and in 
acute cases primary injury to the central nervous system may 
occur, Honda found less affection of the vagus and sym* 
pathetic nerves than of spinal nerves. The heart undergoes 
fatty degeneration. 

Infantile beriberi has drawn a good deal of attention in the 
literature during recent years. The importance of this subject 
can be realised from the fact that in the Philippines 16,500 
deaths occur annually from this cause (about 28 per cent, of 
total deaths among infants under 1 year) . Most of the cases 
occur in breast-fed infants but exceptions are recorded. It is 
maintained by some that the mothers of such infants are them-s 
selves sufferers from beriberi but according to others in 25 
per cent, of cases no symptoms or signs of the disease could 
be detected in the mother. Clinically, the picture resembles the 
adult type with oedema and cardiac failure but apparently 
neuritis (except for that of the laryngeal nerves, causing 
aphonia) is usually absent. 

The most important advances in the clinical study of beri- 
beri are undoubtedly those dealing with cardiology. In 1928 
Wenckebach gave a full description of the heart in beriberi. 
From the onset of the disease the right side of the heart is en- 
larged and the same is true of the left side but to a lesser 
extent. The increase in the size of the heart chiefly on the right 
side progresses rapidly wdth cardiac failure. Aalsmeer (1931) 
described what is now" known as the 'adrenalin effect’, viz,, 
a marked fall in the diastolic blood pressure (practically to 
zero) after the injection of adrenalin in beriberi patients. This 
fact is a useful diagnostic criterion. 

Prophylaxis and treatment. There is no doubt that the 
eating of polished rice is a factor of greatest importance in the 
causation of beriberi ; one would naturally think that the 
disease could be quickly and easily stamped out by similarly 
supplementing the diet with food rich in vitamins or by con- 
suming only unpolished rice. This is not always possible. 

The difficulty of suppl5n[ng a sufficient quantity of vitamins 
in a palatable form to a rice-eating population, if only polished 
rice is available, is also great. Jansen and Dpnil^ (1926) i^lated 
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pure vitamin B from rice bran. They found that one part 
of this substance in 500,000 parts of washed polished rice 
protects Munia maja (a hnch) against polyneuritis. Clinically, 
beriberi has been treated with this product with strik- 
ing results. The excellent results obtained iu Philippines 
from the administration of tikiliki extract have already been 
mentioned. The preparation is an alcoholic extract made h'om 
the pericarpal layer of rice grain and it is issued by the Public 
Welfare Board in large amounts. The dosage is as follows: 
To mothers, in addition to a balanced diet, a tablespoon- 
ful of the extract is given after meals ; for babies 3 to 4 teaspoon- 
fuls are sufficient in mild cases, but in severe cases 5 to 7 tea- 
spoonfuls are required. Work on similar lines has been done 
in the Dutch East Indies. Here the public health authorities 
issue rice-husk vitamin in four forms; (1), Tablets, each con- 
taining 7.5 gm. of rice husk absorbed by kaolin ; 1 to 3 tablets 
a day protect an adult eating completely decorticated rice, 
while for treatment 8 to 12 tablets daily are necessary. (2) A 
powder similar to the tablets. (3) Extract of antiberiberi vita- 
min. A daily dose of 1 to 10 c.cm. is sufficient for adult pro- 
tection. (4) Ampoules (2 c.cm. each) contaimng 1 mgm. 
of vitamin which is the daily adult dose. Later, it was 
found that the above dosage had to be increased somewhat, 
but toxic effects may sometimes follow the injections. Satisfac- 
tory^ r^lts have also been obtained from the use of various 
‘oryzanin’ preparations and from Wenckebach’s ‘eviunis.’ The 
■ substitution of diets containing sufficient amount of vitamin B, 
in place of those lacking in it, is practised as a preventive as 
well as curative in not too advanced cases. Vedder (1918) 
recommended for this purpose the use of beans, peas and other 
l^giilQ^.at leasttmce a week together with fresh vegetables and 
iMts. i^te potatoes and fresh meat should be given at 
least odce a but preferably daily. Findlay advised idle 
use yeaat, contains a large amount of vitamin B. 

This i$ ai'aUal)!^ in the form of marmite, whidh can be 
ad(^ soups, Bte- . Sudtey advises 100 to 150 gm. of fresh 
V. Ul|id caiai^’'aa.an'-^ect|v«':^easure, and also' 

of fed rice' and ''freah 
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mealies. Ogata obtained good results from soya beans as a 
protection against beriberi. 

Various drugs have been tried. Urotropine has been claim- 
ed as a specific in doses of 7.5 gr., 4 times a day, for 15 to 21 
days. Others have obtained good results with Eugol’s iodine 
solution when a vitamin-rich diet has failed. The similarity 
between the adrenalin effect in Basedow’s disease and beriberi 
has suggested the presence of thyroid dysfunction. In the 
treatment of sudden heart failure the itsual cardiac tonics fail, 
and adrenalin is definitely harmful since it causes a marked 
drop in the diastolic blood pressure, already low in beriberi, and 
an increase in the venous pressure. According to Wenckebach' 
pitressin raises the diastolic blood pressure in beriberi from 
almost zero to 75 to 90 mm. and the venous pressure suddenly 
falls. This beneficial effect may last from 25 minutes to If 
hours. On the other hand other observers have found that 
pitressin is not always successful, because the relief of the 
right heart may throw a sudden burden on the left heart with 
fatal results. Venesection is an important and a valuable aid in 
the relief of cardiac failure in beril>eri. 

EPIDEMIC DROPSY 

Rice-eating people are prone to suffer from a condition of 
oedema which is frequently epidemic and not connected with 
the usual cardio-renal causes. It was pointed out by Megaw 
that the condition in one extreme presents the ssnndrome of 
epidemic dropsy (fever, rash, gastro-intestinal symptoms, capil- 
lary dilatation, glaucoma, etc.) and at the other metreme the 
picture of chronic beriberi with peripheral neuritis. While 
there may be some resemblance between the. two, epidemic 
dropsy is now considered as a distinct and separate clinical 
entity. 

The dry or paraplegic form of beriberi is associated with peri- 
pheral neuritis with early loss of kilee jerks. The, patient iS 
emaciated and atasric and the calf muscles are extreipely 
and wasted. It is not possible to confuse these cas^ spi-. 
demic dropsy. But in the wet form of in 
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patient is swollen all over and the symptoms of paraplegia are 
not well marked the two diseases resemble one another and 
sometimes difficulty arises in differentiating the two conditions. 
In fact the occurrence of this wet form of beriberi led to the 
belief that epidemic dropsy is nothing but a form of wet beriberi. 
The distinctive features are that in epidemic dropsy there are no 
symptoms of peripheral neuritis excepting pains and aches in 
tfhe muscles especially of the calves. Fever is usually present 
which is seldom present in beriberi. Gastro-intestinal irrita- 
tion, indigestion and diarrhoea which are very common in epi- 
demic dropsy are not encountered in beriberi. Tlie erythemat- 
ous rash and vascular nodules (sarcoids) are characteristic fea- 
tures of epidemic dropsy. Common complications like glaucoma^ 
abortions, haemorrhages, etc., of epidemic dropsy are not seen 
in beriberi. Sucklings are affected in beriberi, but infantile 
epidemic dropsy is unknown. 

According to Mazumdar (1933) epidemic dropsy appeared first in 
Calcutta in the year 1877. It appeared again in 1878 and 1879 the out- 
break l)eing limited to certain quarters of the city and the death rate 
was high. A small outbreak in a few houses only occurred in Calcutta 
in 1901. No further cases were reported, till the outbreak in 1907. The 
feature of this outbreak was said to be the presence of neuritis, deep- 
seated pains in the feet and legs w’ere generally present and distinct 
tenderness of the calf muscles was present in a fair proportion of cases. 
The essential sj^mptoni was oedema of the lower extremities, the 
upper extremities and the trunk being subsequently affected in severe 
cases. The fever w'as mild, seldom exceeding 101 “F.; cardiac disturb- 
ances (palpitation, irregularity of the heart beat, rapidity of the pulse 
■ and murmurs) were numerous ; anaesthesia of the skin was noticed in 
this outbreak; weakness and unsteadiness of gait and alight paralysis of 
tjbe limbs with subsequent wasting of the muscles w^as also met with 
an severe cases ; the knee jerks w'ere impaired or lost in many instances. 
Fifteen deaths were recorded out of about 300 cases, there being a 
of 5 per cent. Death was brought about sometimes suddenly 
sofnetitnes diow#. All ages and both sexes, the weak as well as 
the stohg, the well-l^o along with the poor were equally attacked, 
The throughout the cold weather in 1907-08 but 

Hie neixt epidemic wss in 1909 and after that 
iepidenito 1930, 1931-82 and 1984. The epidemic 

M August and goes on through Septem- 
'tilid ^^December. . It .has been 
\%n certain^ 
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years, a widespread epidemic is met with, followed by a qniet period* 
These waves of morbidity are difficult to explain. Each epidemic brings 
forth its own pecoliarities and cases of one year greatly differ in 
severity, signs and symptoms from those of another year. The morbi* 
dity rate as well as the incidence of mortality vary enormously. In 
some epidemics the death*rate is very high while in others it is exceed- 
ingly low. Although all members of a family are on exactly the same 
diet, the severity of symptoms varies enormously in different indivi- 
duals, f^ildren under five and persons over fifty either escape entirely 
or are only slightly affected. 

AStlotofly* Epidemic dropsy, unlike beriberi, is not associated with 
vitamin deficiency but rather with a toxic factor found among the rice- 
eating people and having its origin in rice grain which has been stored 
under unsatisfactory conditions. In the presence of excessive heat and 
moisture such rice becomes diseased and develops toxic products. 
All cases of epidemic dropsy seen by the author occurred among 
those whose main dietary consisted of rice and in almost every 
case it was established that the rice was diseased. A spore-forming 
proteolytic bacillus of the vulgaius group is commonly found in the 
diseased grain. In this connection it may be mentioned that Bernard 
of Saigon found a very similar bacillus and described an infection occur- 
ring in animals when fed on these bacilli. There is no close connection 
between avitaminosis and this disease, because if this were the case it 
would occur in an epidemic form when associated with famine condi- 
tions and this certainly has not been so in Bengal. The findings of 
Acton and Chopra (1927) regarding this bacillus occurring in the urine 
*and stools of patients have been lately confirmed in many cases. Rice 
in the form in which it is harvested is enclosed in a tough indigestible 
husk before it is husked. In this condition it is protected from the 
attacks of microbes and moisture, but when stored under unhygienic 
conditions and exposed to excessive moistnre and heat it is liable to 
deteriorate. The poisons are most readily formed in rice grains which 
after having been deprived of their vitality by parboiling and of most of 
their aleurone and other protections by excessive milling, are then badly 
stored in a humid and warm atmosphere. In such conditions they are 
attacked and damaged by fungi and bacteria, and particularly by a 
strongly proteolytic bacillus of the vulga^s group. 

Some of the toxins formed are solnble in water and affect the heart, 
besides producing a fall of blood pressure, bronchial constriction and 
swelling of the limbs, experimentally. Some am solnble in alcohol, whidbt 
act as nenrotoxins and have no effect dn the respiration or blood pressure. 
Respective amount of water-soluble and alcdiud-soluble bales in 
different grades of rice. Those in which imter-solnbte tonih# predml* 
nate are termed epidemic dropsy rice and those fai which 
ones ^predominate, berberi rice, 

05 
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Rice ieU. The test for diseased rice introdnced by Actou aad 
Chopra is very simple. J>ry grains from the suspected supply are soaked 
in water (or glycerine) in a petri dish laid on a black surface. Healthy 
rice is translucent; the diseased rice shows areas of white opacity and 
softening, usually starting at the embroyonic site. The proportion of 
grains which show such degeneration determines the degree of infection 
in the rice. When the grains are badly diseased, the rice can be crushed 
up into a powder by the fingers. It is, however, necessary to differentiate 
such grains from the barrows of the larvae of weevih. Section of diseased 
grains shows a licptif action of siarcli cells. 

Signs and sytnptoms. Dyspnoea Is an early feature, complained of 
before gross evidence of the cardiac damage appeals. CBdema occurs 
to a greater or lesser extent in all cases. Anaemia is a prominent feature 
in ail cases. The blood pressure is generally low and the pulse compress- 
ible, probably due to widespread dilatation of the capillaries causing 
oedema of the heart muscle. The condition of the heart can be classified 
into three groups * (a) Acute or fulminating : in which the patient has the 
heart affected from the very start, failure progresses and d^th may occur 
within four to seven days. These cases resemble picture of an acute 
left-heart failure. This type, with a high mortality, was common in the 
epidemics of 1926 and 1927. (f>) Subacute ot chronic : here the heart 
is less rapidly affected, and failure, from which recovery is usual, is a 
slow process. These cases resemble the picture of a combined right and 
left-aided failure, with slight cyanosis, jugular distension and general 
systemic venous congestion. This occurred in the 1932 epidemic 
(c) Fortnes fruites : here the heart either wholly escapes, or is very 
slightly affected. This type was seen in one or two epidemics. The 
existence of these three di.stinct types cannot be explained in terms 
of the varying degrees of histolctgical changes in the heart wall 
itself. But it is easy to understand the mechanism of these three modes 
of cardiac failure, by recalling the picture of a general capillary dilata- 
tion, The degree and seventy of circulatory failure along with a 
secondary cardiac weakness are directly prcq>ortiottate to the degree and 
extent of capillary dilatation that exist. The acute fulminating type of 
failure starts with a very deep and extensive capillary distension and 
aUkaiSf somewhat similar to that in surgical shock or acute histamine 
poisoning. The blood is locked up in the capillaries, and thus is side- 
tracked from the drculation. Consequently the veins, the heart and 
big arteries are relatively empty, and sudden syncope and death may 
results On tba eUn an erythematous rash is frequently met with which 
meijr be asadcian^d with the formation of sarcoids here and there. There 
may be pigmetnaition of the face and extremities. 

WWle eatdiac irndvetnent is the rule, its severity is not uniform. 
In certain efddemica^ sevem diarrhrea is the predominant symptom 
end the eaidbreacolar symptmns are of a mild nature, m natimita 
with ^sti|pstioii, the fmthme MfmXif pra^ss rapidly and 
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become serious, often leading to a fatal end. In yet another group, 
mild cardiovascnlat symptoms are associated with a high rate of ocular 
complications such as glaucoma ; there is as a rule only slight diarrhoea 
and oedema of the legs in these patients. Diarrhoea is probably pro- 
duced by the toxic bases in the intestines which not only damage the 
capillaries and produce oedema, but also produce exfoliation of the 
mucous lining of tfie gut. 

The intoxication starts with the ingestion of the affected rice. In 
the stomach and duodenum local irritation is pruduied which may 
proceed down to the rectum, causing areas of congestion and necrosis 
of the mucosa. Local injury to the rectal mucosa causes occasional 
vascular swellings which bleed ptttfnsely. The absorption presumably 
takes place through the liver which also shows the typical lesions and 
the antitoxic function oi the liver is severely tested but fails, and finally 
the toxin reaches the general circulation. Although symptoms may 
commence as early as twenty-four hours after feeding, the efiects oi this 
intoxication are very severe and serions and may continue for some 
weeks after a rigid stoppage ot the suspected food-stuff. This suggests 
a massive storage of the toxins, or a linkage with the cells of various 
tissues, such as is known to occur in heavy-metal poisoning, with lead 
or mercury, for example. 

Treatment. Rational therapy might be summed up as 
follows : — 


1. Stimulate elimination of the toxins by the bowels. 

2. Neutralize or break down the toxins in the bowels into 
inert harmless products. 

3. Prevent absorption of the toxin. 

4. Stimulate the antitoxic power of the liver so that the 
toxins are broken down into inmpler products. 


5. Stimulate the defmijnve mechanism of the body where* 
by the ductless glands may produce hormones destructive to 
the toxius. 

6. Qoi(d»n up die process eliminalion by the kidu^. 

7. Add to the diet appropriate vitamins which may ren> 
der tibe toxins inert. 

Si- Count^ac^ the -'oainilary crisis’ tlnoaghout die tMbijy 
and dius hasten the ol dixttlfitim ' ^ ^ ; 

9. Sui:®Mf- the ;h«irt ;1)y-,toin^ t: ; , , 

1©. R^ey^' Veilona" 'ci|iB^e^tlod,';by' ;leect^ 
jieetion.' 'X 
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In practice, however, all these ten points cannot be dealt 
with for want of exact knowledge, but the prospect is fax more 
hi^peful than mig^t at first sight appear. We have, in the 
past, relied exclusively on cardiac tonics, in one shape or another, 
and have ignored the other vital therapeutic points. Since 
the heart is 'sinned against as well as sinning’ this narrow view 
cf therapy could not possibly give the best results. The ‘car> 
dio-capillary crisis’ is best dealt with by that group of drugs 
which has a sustained vaso-pressor effect, combined with the 
power to counteract the increasing permeability of the capillary 
walls. It is fortunate that in ephedrine we possess a potent 
remedy whose sdective seat of action is in the capillaries, and 
an extended use of ephedrine has fully confirmed the success. 
The digitalis group of drugs has failed, because this capillary 
crisis is left untouched and until this is corrected no cardiac 
tonic can maintain adequately the circulatory process. In 
calcium we possess a means of decreasing the permeability of 
the capillary walls. 

Rice is entirely cut out from the dietary. It is definitely 
established that the progress is much slower if rice is allowed 
as a part of the diet. Diarrhoea, if mild, needs no treatment, 
but if severe 15 to 30 min. of liquor ferri perchloridi with 
a little glycerine are distinctly helpful; liq. strychnine hydr<v 
dhlor. may be added when there is weakness of the heart. 

' Apart £tom the astringent action of iron on the gut it also acts 
on the hsemopoeitic system and stimulates blood formation. 
In cases where the heart is involved and there is decom- 
pensatkm, digitalis gives unsatisfactory results. Injections of 
small doses of adrenalin, such as 3 to 4 min., give only 
temporary relief in some cases and ephedrine by itself fores no 
better. 

The drug which is most effective in controlling the heart 
liympfoms is tliietktre of ephedra, prepared from an Indian 
^lecies cff i^^tiedra, £. vttlfSfir Rich. (£. gerardima Wall.), 
finrt intrbduiced by the anther. The Indian variety of ephedra 
eoBtato liiRtr quantitjes ef paendoHsphedrine and comparatively 
iMM ^hedrine as otMitpatnd trith the Chindie varieties. The 
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vaso-pressor effect is stronger in the case of ephedrine which 
acts almost entirely on the vasmnotm: nerve endings, while 
pseado*ephedrine has been shown to have some stimulant 
action on the musculature of the arteries and a similar actimi 
on the myocardium. It is this stimulation of the myocardium 
by pseudo<ephedrine, and the stimulatimi of the accelerator 
mechanism by ephedrine which makes tincture of Indian ephe- 
dra a very valuable remedy when the heart is failing. Digitalis 
is not only ineffective but may be distinctly harmful especially 
in the early stages. When oedema of the lungs sets in it is 
better to perform venesection and let out 10 to 12 oz. of blood, 
so as to relieve the over-loaded right heart and stagnant 
pulmonary circulation. 


PELLAGRA 

Pellagra is an endemic disease diaracterised by dermatitis 
and pigm^tation of the skin especially of the exposed parts of 
the body, marked emaciation and certain nervous mani- 
festations. The eruption consists of symmetrical patdbiea of 
erythema on the back of hands, forearms, and extending up to 
the neck. 

It is mil known that pellagra is a disease of the poor in rural 
districts subsisting on limited choice food. It has been shown to be 
associated with the use of maize as a staple article of diet, while its 
occurrence in p(q>nlation8 who subsist, on wheat or rice is comparatively 
rare. The above facts throw some light on the causation oi the disease 
which may be briefly stated as follows ; (i) firstly, it may be due to 

some factors in the dietary, either a deficiency ci vitamins or of certain 
essential constituents, or to elaboration of toxins ; and ^ secondly, it 
may be die result c4 some infectious process. The latest view,' how- 
ever, is that the absence of some essential food factor, udutever its true 
nature may be, is die principal cause operating in the aetiology of the 
disease, though an infectious process may be associated with it. 

' YiUuuhf defldancy. lust as beriberi and scprvj^ ate now 
recognised as food deficiency diseases dne to the absence trf certain 
essential vitamins in die diet, snbstantial evidence has hews put forwaird. 
tiiat pdlagra befonga to ^ of .food deficiency diseases,. In tipis 
oMine^ioh toay be ri0j|«d tine dapsical York of Qddba:^ gnd 
co-woricera who farhished Mnfo evideneu in fovoptr of the 
dieory and -alwiiKd' that' .is Sfasento' of- a 
'’(P..P.) to dfo’diet of 'pef^.'Mfiaing 
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Among, the earlier workers, Deeks (1912) and later Pank suggested 
that pellagra is produced by certain deficiencies in the diet* Goldberger 
and his associates (1914) conducted experiments on eleven ^soners by 
giving them rich caufxjhydrate diet with deficiency of protein elements. 
The diet consisted of ^ highly milled wheat flonr, maize meal, com starch, 
white rice, cane sugar, etc. After abont six months, six of them devel- 
oped sythptoms identical with pellagra, but in a control series of experi- 
ments with normal diet none developed the disease. Later (1925) the 
existence of a hitherto . nnre^gnised factor necessary in the diet to 
prevent or cure peHagra was announced. It was shown that yeast 
and other articles ol diet which are known to contain vitamin B, contain 
in addition to the .antineuritic heat-labile vitamin B another water- 
soluble complex, the P. P. factor or pellagra-preventive factor. 
Chide and Roscoe (1927) showed that vitamin B is not a single factor 
but consists of two parts, B^ and B^, the absence of B^ causes beriberi 
while d^ciency of B^ produces ophthalmia and dermatitis. 

The richest sources of vitamin B^ are yeast and yeast extracts, liver, 
eggs, milk, meat, and green vegetables, while fruits, legumes and 
cereals are relatively poor. Vitamin B^ has thus a dSatribntion in food- 
stiifis somewhat similar to that of antineuritic vitamin B. In general 
the food rich in vitamin B^ are those containing proteins of high 
biological value, but its presence in abundance in protein-free extracts 
made from yeast, egg white and liver is proof of its separate existence 
apart from the proteins with which it is associated. Ordinary canned 
tomatoes are deficient in P. P. factor, but may prevent pellagra if given 
in sufficient quantity and so also the commercial wheat germ. 

Though the P. P. factor is probably present in all the foodstuffs 
which contain antineuritic vitamin, it is however variable, as certain 
strains of yeast have been found to be potent sources of anti-pellagra 
factor though poor in antineuritic vitamin. It hus been held that 


Certain;, processes of preparation eliminate the pellagra-preventing 
vlbi^n from the diet. In milling maize the vitamin content of the grain 
is vemoved as frmn analysis of the litamin eontjent of milled maize it 
haa been found that the P. P. factmr is deficient according to the degree 
of pailllng; Excessive milling of wheat gets rid of vitsmins, and the 
made £Eom highly milled fiour is dietetically Similarly 


fibie , of nsmg alkaHes in the pre^jorstion joi bread is another 

food ^jefidency problem. *Omrs however think that the 
t^mild disea^s of the cctn i^tn are responsible for the 

^ V described^ 

, the dietary., Patients' 
, sdlid^ tl^' deveteqp '^lilegra 
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ing with constipation and accompanied by pellaijrra dermatitis, stomati- 
tis, etc. These oonditioiis are said to be due to deficient absorption of 
vitamins as the result of a pre«exiating disease of the digestive tract. 

In the light of recent studies of the vitamin B, content of cereals 
the theory of vitamin deficiency however breaks down. If pellagra was 
caused by a simple deficiency of vitamin it should occur chiefly where 
people sDt)sist on poor diets containing rice, rather than maize, as 
the latter has been shown to contain a high proportion of vitamin B,. 
Bnt among the rice-eating people, beriberi and not pellagra is the 
menace, while pellagra is of common occurrence among those whose 
principle article of consumption is maize 

Amino acid deficiency. The association of pellagra with maize 
consumption has given considerable support to the llieory that 
the disease might be caused by lack of prcdeins of high 
biological value. The commission whidh investigated the occur- 
rence of i>ellagra among the Turkish prisoners in Egypt during 
the Great War showed that a certain amount of protein is necessary 
for rebuilding of tissues. It has lieen found that the nitrogen contained 
in certain amino acids is utilised while others do not serve this pur- 
pose. In this respect animal protein is superior to maize protein. 
Forty grammes of animal protein daily arc considered as the minimum 
biological protein value, i.e., the amount necessary to maintain the nitro- 
genous equilibrium of the body. The protein of a diet is estimated by 
its assimilable or biological value and not by its gross weight, The 
biological protein value of any diet can be obtained by dividing the 
total quantity of a substance by the following factors ; for animal protein 
1, rice protein 1.27, pulse protein 1.82, wheat flour protein 2.65 and 
maize protein 3.4 Hence to keep the body in nitrogenous equilibrium 
with maize protein alone, about 136 gm. of such protein have to be 
consumed. In the case of Turkish prisoners in Egypt their rations had 
a biological protein value of 33.5 and hence a large number of cases 
occurred among them. It has also been suggested that in a susceptible 
subject the protein requirement may be snfiBicient while at rest, but 
during hard labour or during a time when his metabolism is faulty, 
pellagra may set in. 

Goldberger and Tanner (1922) showed tihat a low protein value of 
diet was not necessarily associated with the development of pellagra. 
They found that in the causation of pellagra certain amino acids were 
defldent In the diet consumed by the patients. The protein of 
maize flour for instance, tein, is deficient in certain amino acids, such as 
tryptc^hane and lysine. Benefit has been reported from the admiipistra^ 
tion of cystine and tryptophane to these patients and in preventing the 
occurrence of pellagra, ^ 

Animat ptotein as a class contains a more varied asMortment of 
amino acids than vegetable protetna. It is generally tme that nitro^ 
genons equilibrium can be maifltalned on a smaller Inimlce of atflinal 
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than of vegetable protein* The good effects on pellagra noticed after the 
addition of meat^ milk and eggs are pr^bly dne to ii sap^ o{ a richer 
variety of essential amino acids. The theory that pellagra arises as a 
result of an amino-acid deficiency has led to many investigations with 
the object of finding out the relative biological values of the proteins of 
the common foodstuffs. The results of these experiments show that 
pellagra-preventing foods, such as meat and milk, have high protein 
values while maize has a low protein value. It is also significant in this 
connection to note that values obtained for maize proteins by several 
workers have not been found to be inferior to those of wheat or other 
cereals. Wilson (tod2) examined the contents of various diets which 
have been known to be associated with either the causation or cure of 
pellagra. It is claimed that vitamin B, deficiency has no connection with 
the occurrence of the disease, as it was found that 160 gni. of meat 
added to a pellagrous diet of sufficient caloric value cured the disease 
while 210 gm. of maize were unsuccessful in that respect though 
the vitamin content of both was the same* FetUgra-producing and 
-preventing diets showed that there is no consistent relation between the 
vitamin B^ value of diet and the incidence of the f|itoase. On the other 
hand definite connections were shown to exist between the protein value 
of diets and pellagra. This protein value, as has already been men- 
tioned, is dependent upon the amino acid content, and in this respect 
the vegetable proteins are gnerally less efficient in maintaining the nitro- 
gen equilibrium than those in meat and other foods. 

The action of these amino acids in the prevention and cure of pellagra 
brings to light some interesting facts. Cystine has been known to 
promote the growth of vitamin B and is probably connected with oxi- 
dative ptocesses and with detoxication of cyanogen compounds. All of 
these functions appear to be disturbed in pellagra. Hopkins isolated 
glutathione, a combination of cystine with glutamic acid from yeast, 
musde and liver. Cystine is also present in the antipellagra diet re- 
commended by Goldberger, and it seems, therefore, reasonable to think 
that lack of cystine in the dietary may play a part in the causation of 
pellagra. In addition the part played by the mineral constituents of 
the foodstuff, such as iodine, iron, copper, manganese, etc., needs, investi- 
gation which may throw further light on the subject* 

Mulxa toxlii. In spite of many satisfactory theories regading the 
mtiology of pellagra^ the usual association of the disease with the con- 
iMIlbpriM of maize still remains to be explained. The possible toxic 
effect of maim, spoiled or unspoiled, Have therefore been mnch discus- 
sed. The occumtioe of the skin leeions on exposed parts of the body 
in pelU^a le4 ^ hiea that maize might contain a photo^sensitizing 
substano^ analcgops to that contained in buckwheat. JobUng and 
Arnold ifSettA pMueed eaqwrimental evidence that tocric aubatan^ are 
in the inteatiius aa a rasult Of a maim diet; on injection of 
the e^met of the matori#! into anhanls they were fdmd to be sensitive to 
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light with swelling and oedema of the eyelids. The search for a toaic 
substance has lately been made. 

Mellanby thinks that toxic substances (toxamins) in cereals give 
rise to pathological conditions that are seen in pellagra and after 
administration of appropriate vitamins these toxamins can be nentralised. 
The cutaneous s3nnptoms according to him are due to vitamin 
deficiency, which can be remedied by giving such vitamins in the diet, 
and that the nerve lesions are caused by the presence of toxamine, more 
especially present in the maize. Roscoe however is not inclined to 
believe in the existence of any toxamine in maize. Maize contains, weight 
for weight, the same amount of vitamin B as wheat and more than what 
rice contains; if maize were definitely toxic then the greater the 
amount of maize consumed the worse would be the symptoms of pellagra, 
but it is agreed that the opposite is the case in such instances. 

Sabry (1931 and 1932) made an extensive study into the part played 
by maize toxin in the causation of pellagra. He disapproves of the 
vitamin deficiency theory and is of opinion that pellagra is due to a 
toxin which may occur in maize or in any other cereal but always 
occurs in a specific cereal, namely beans. The toxin of pellagra accord- 
ing to him, is causally related to the hyper-pigmentation that occurs 
in the disease and he believes it to be a dioxyphenylalanine. He 
obtained very satisfactory results with intravenous injections of sodium 
thiosulphate. The usual procedure was "to give intravenously 10 c.cm. 
of a 10 per cent, solution daily, the number of injections varying from 
twenty to sixty. Click (1988) has recently advanced a view which is 
perhaps a combination of several factors. She postulates that pellagra 
may be caused by a toxic substance derived from the maize diet v^hich 
can be corrected by sufficient quantity of protein or perhaps by suffi- 
cient vitamin B which is present in these proteins. 

Infection theory. Sambon (1906) maintained that pellagra is a pro- 
tozoal disease, but this has not been confirmed. No satisfactory evidence 
has been adduced to show that pellagra can in any way be considered a 
directly infectious disease. Some investigatois have found B. welchii 
and other ansmbic organisms in large numbers in pellagrous stools, 
and have suggested the provision of sanitary privies for preventing the 
spread and finally eradication of the disease. Goldberger and his coUea* 
goes are of opinion that such facts as complete absence of the disease 
among the nurses and attendants in the hospital seem to refhte the 
theory that pellagra is at all infectious. It seems that dietary instead 
of a specific infectmn is probably the cause. Experimentally it was 
found that even ingestion of skin scales, nasopharyngeal secretions and 
epidermal secretions of the pellagra patients failed to produce the idbh 
ease in a number of volunteers and they remained completely healthy 
during an observation period of six months. 

Certain facts have reoeotly been brought to light which show that 
in many countries where pellagfa is very common, I* «gn»t, KWOB 
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associated lufections of the intestine may be found Biggani and his 
associates (1983) in a large series of cases found tliat 84 per cent, of 
these patients were infected with helminths. I^ane is of opinion that in 
addition to the deficient nntrition caused Iqr dietetic deficiency, helmin* 
thic infection may also be responsible for such condition. Many work* 
era have reported that schistosome infections predispose to an attack 
of pellagra and so also coexisting infection uith amcebic or bacillary 
dysentery. 

Tneatnient. The available evidence at present suggests 
that this disease is not contagious, isolation of the diseased 
individuals is therefore useless. A proper u ell-lialanced dietary 
is the essential factor in preventing the occurrence of pellagra. 

The disease shows periods of quiescence and exacerbations. 
Absolute rest and removal from the sni roundings are of great 
ben^t. Hydrotherapeutic measures have also been advocated; 
drinking of large quantities of water, cold abdominal compresses, 
hot packs and saline baths are said to alter favourably the coiuse 
of the disease. 

Diet. The dietaiy in treatment is the most imprniant foctor 
to be ermsidered. In Italy where there was an epidemic of 
pellagra following the consumption of diseased maize, ^tecial 
measures were undertaken by providing grain-drying appliances 
for bakeries and other hygienic procedures together with diet- 
etic treatment of individuals. This considerably reduced the 
incidence of tbe disease. Statistical records of treatment of 
I^ellagra with food containing sufficient amonnt of P.P. fector 
are very convincing. In tliis respect the addition of 2 to 4 
ok. of skimmed milk or 1 to 2 os. of wheat germ or pints of 
canned tomatoes or 1 oz. of pure dry yeast, per person per day 
to the food supply, has been known to reduce greatly the 
inddence of pellagra. 

Milk, though not rich in pellagra-preventing ffictor, is one 
of the tnost importent article of diet in the cure and prevention 
of the.diaease; about 1 quart of ndlk daily should be given if 
other articles such as meat, v^tables and fruits are not taken in 
sufficient quantities. Vegetables and fruits are not rich in the 
P.P. In the treatment of a case, meat, eggs, tomato and 

ymst tagatlMr with mOk are recommende^ dried yeast in 
doses 19 tp .la gm, daily in eddHton to ^ usual dietetic 
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measures gives a satisfactory result. Goklherger and Tanner 
recommend the following diet in pellagra which they found 
very beneficial. They give 200 gm. of lean meat daily together 
with brewer’s yeast in the form of a dry powder in doses of 
50 gm. daily dnring the active stage and about 15 gm. during 
the period of convalescence. Rice husk has also been re- 
commended, daily doses of 50 c.cm. of the watery extract are 
given, or a preparation of rice husk known as ‘oryxanin’ may 
also be employed. 

Drugs. Drugs have only a secondary imixtrtance in treat- 
ment. Arsenic in large doses has been regarded as a drug of 
value especially as a tonic. Fowler’s solution in doses of 
5 min. may be given three times daily. Similarly, other 
arsenical compounds, atoxyl, soamin and salvarsan have also 
been recommended. 

Prom the fact that wheat germ when given orally is known 
to cure pellagra ; intravenous administration of a 10 per 
cent, solution of wheat germ in normal saline has been tried. 
This is said to improve the condition of the patient. Adminis- 
tration of liver extract has also been recommended and this 
should be carried on along with the usual dietary treatment. 
Liver extract may be given by the oral route or by the intra- 
muscular or intravenous channels. In patients with severe 
stomatitis and glos»tis it may be difficult to feed them 
and in such cases liver extract is said to have a great effect in 
reducing the local lesions. Ventriculin has also been tried but 
without any conclusive results. 

Massive doses of iron are reported to have given satisfoctory 
results. Biggam and Ghaliotuigui (1933) treated twenty-nix 
typical cases of i>ellagra with iron; fm* the nervous manifesta- 
tions they prescribe Bland’s pill in doses of 150 gr. twice 
daily for a period of 6 to 8 weeks together with a well-balanced 
diet. 

Intravenous injection of sodium thiosulphate is said to give 
satisfactory results. Sabry (1991) recommends 10 c.em. of i 
10 per cent, solntkm to be given intravenously and the number 
of injections Varies from twenty to sixty. 
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LATHYRISM 

Lathsrrism is a common disease in certain parts of India, 
especially the United Provinces, the Central Provinces and 
several districts of Behar. In 1868 Irving stated that nearly 7 
per cent, of the population of certain districts of the former 
were afflicted with the disease and Acton in 1922 found that in 
Rewah there w'ere 60,000 cases chiefly affecting men in the early 
prime of life. 

In India it has been held for a long time that lathynsm is due to 
certain poisonous substances occurring in the pea Lathyrus sativa 
(kheswi dal). Buchanan in 1904 stated that continued consumption of 
khesori dal for some months together contributed to the causation of 
the disease. Lathyrus is a vetch, and the peas of three species, L 
sativa, L« clymenum, L, dcera are used habitually as an article of diet 
in India and Algeria by the people. When consumed in moderate 
amount they do not produce any symptoms, but in times of famine 
increased consumption has given rise to epidemics of severe poisoning 
especially among the poorer classes who subsist on them. Besides 
in India outbreaks have also occurred in Italy » Prance and elsewhere in 
Europe. Occasionally simitar symptoms have been produced in cattle. 
In the laboratory, feeding experiments give varying results as different 
species of animals vary greatly in their susceptibility to the poison 
pigeons, and partridges eat the lathyrus pea freely and with 
apparent immunity; ducks are readily affected Some animals fatten on 
this pulse while others are immune. Horses are particularly susceptible 
and have ojften died. The outstanding symptom in animals is muscular 
weakness; in acute poisoning with large doses the motor nerves are 
depressed but in feeding experiments with repeated doses such an 
effect muy xK>t be observed. In chronic poisoning the deep reflexes are 
increased and in monkeys and horses spasmodic attacks may occur 
irregularly in addition to the paretic symptoms. Death results from 
paralysis of the respiratory musdas. 

In man the symptoms are usually precipitated by exposure to cold, 
tret and fatigue. Sometimes there may be prodromal symptoms, such 
as pain, numbness and cramps. As a rule the patient suddenly feels 
the legs and Idna heavy, there is dragging of the legs, increased 
jfeflexea and more or less inability to walk. Later, there may be extreme 
SpastUlty and rigidity of the leg muscles; the case may progress to 
such a conditioii that he can only move his hands and feet in a sitting 
posture. Sensory dh^turlbances and muscular wasting are not generally 
evident which pcdat only to a purliat degeneration in the cord. But in 
many case# symptoms such as loss of control of bladder and rectum, 
AUNi^tion, Ughtuliig pains, diminution ^of tactile, heat and 
pain sensatibiiB and ma^ed musculir yimMng have also been recorded. 
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The exact nature of the lesion, occnrxing in man is not known. In 
experimental animals no lesion of the spinal cord or nerves have been 
found, but well-marked degenerative changes an the ganglion cells of 
the grey matter of the cord, in the vagal and accessory nuclei of the 
medulla, in the lateral columns and motor nerve roots of the spinal cord, 
and in the recurrent laryngeal nerves together with thickening of the 
walls of the arterioles and capillaries in the spinal cord have been 
described in horses. 

Though the disease has been attributed for a long time to the 
consumption of the lathyrus pea in sufficient quantity oxer a sufficient 
period of time, the exact factor responsible for its production is not 
yet settled. Acton (1922) describing some cases in Rewah stated that 
Lathyrus saUva peas caused paralysis and death in ducks, but after 
the pulse had been steeped in aater the animals lived and thrived on it. 
This is due to the fact that the poisonous principle is soluble in water, 
and can be removed by soaking the grain for 24 hours in three changes 
of water. It has been found however that some crops will apparently 
produce lathyrism while others will not and the experimental work by 
various workers has given discordant results as to the poisonous 
properties of lathyrus. Howard, Simonson and Anderson (1925) in an 
elaborate study of the subject concluded that khesari dal {Lathyrus 
sativa) did not contain any poisonous bases at all, and did not produce 
S 3 miptom 8 of paralysis in ducks that had been fed exclusively on this 
vetch, provided it had been freed from a closely allied vetch, Vicia 
sativa (akri or akti). When Vicia sativa was given to ducks and 
monkeys in the proportion of 10 to 50 per cent, in the food, it produced 
symptoms of nervous disease very similar to those of lathyrisn^, followed 
by death. They concluded that lathyrus is chemically free from any 
poisonous alkaloids and that these grains are harmless and even 
nourishing to these animals. Though some of the symptoms resemble 
those occurring in human lathyrism they are not prepared to state, in the 
absence of definite pathological proof, that akti is the cause of lathyrism 
in man. 

Acton and Chopra (1927) reinvestigated the problem of the part 
played by Lathyrus sativa in the causation of lathyrism ; th^ concluded 
that lathyrism is due to a contaminating weed Vicia sativa in khesari dal 
and not to any poison in the latter. The non-germinating seeds of 
Lathyrus sativa freed of akti contain no alkaloid or toxic substancea 
and eiihilaf ly the seeds that have germinated for 48 hours and previously 
freed from akH likewise produce no toxic symptom in experimental 
animals. The toxic priiic4>le dividne resides in the contaminatiiig 
weed. This is probably closely related to barbituric add urhich forma 
a toxic prindple in many drugs such as, veronal, luminal, etc. Bivicine 
can be split into barbituric add by hydrolysis when the two NHt gXMpa 
are replaced by an H and O group and it is probably due to ^ hydro* 
lytm of barbituric add that some toxic substance is formed which acta 
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on th« central uervons system. It has been found that doses of 50 mgni. 
of this toxic base can produce paralysis of the hind legs of guinea-pigs. 
The reason why lathyrism is not prevalent throughout the year is 
the fact that in ordinary years khesari dal is free from this conta- 
mination and hence no lathynsm occurs, but during the period of famine 
the diet of poorer classes of people is wholly made up of an imported 
variety of lathyrus contaminated with akU, as it is the cheapest food 
available at the time. Moreover when a deficient diet, such as a whole 
diet of khesari dal is consumed, the general resistance of the body is 
lowered so that the poison can act more powerfully on the individuals. 

Young (1927) made a contribution of a different nature. As a result 
of extensive investigations he found this akti contamination to be so 
rare that it could have but little, if any, effect in producing symptoms 
of lathyrism. In his cases lathyrism occurred when Lathytus sativa pre- 
dominated in the diet. In addition an analysis of the diet of those 
pec^le showed that there was marked lack of fat soluble vitamin A, 
and he is inclined to believe that lathyrism may be to some extent, a 
deficiency disease. Stockman (1929) conducted a series of experiments 
on difierent species of animals and stated that lathyrus peas contain 
a poisonous principle and it is the cause of lathyrism, but as it is 
present in very small amount, its isolation in a pure state and in 
sufficient quantity has proved to be extraordinarily difficult. Many 
samples of lathyrus peas are iion-poisonons or practically so unless 
consumed in large quantities. In human epidemics not all those who 
consume the peas are affected. This is due to the fact that there is 
great difference in the susceptibility of different species and of indivi- 
duals of the same species of animals to these poisons, and hence results 
are variable. 

Stott (1929) on the other hand, carried out investigation on horses by 
feeding them both with Lathyrus sativa, Vicia sativa, and keeping one 
'"as ootatrol. At the end of 4f months all ponies were in the same 
excellent condition and had put on weight. It therefore appears that 
experimental proof of the factor responsible for the production of lathyr- 
isfn is not corroborative, and further investigation into the problem is 
necessary. 

Pirophylfixls and treatment. The prevention of the disease 
depends on the improvement of the economic condition of these 
people and abolition of the system of bondage that exists in some 
states of India at present. Howard suggests that khe$aH daf 
should be planted in drills and the contaminating Vicia sativa 
removed by weeding. This should be done not only in places 
where lathyrism is rife but also in those areas from vAim the 
iinporb|d grain is sent to the hnnine strick^ bxsm* But in 
vie# of the dlivergent ide#s on tiie pStt playM*by vide in the 
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spread of the disease, no successful measures can yet be devised. 
Nourishing diet is obviously of value. There is no specific 
treatment. The paralysed parts should he kept warm ; massage 
and electricity are indicated. 

INFANTILE BILIARY CIRRHOSIS 

In the tropics the liver is particularly liable to be affected 
in a variety of conditions. Malaria, kala-azar, amoebic dysen- 
tery, are all known to cause derangement of the fuiictioiib of 
the liver. The frequency with which hepatitis or even abscess 
of the liver follows an attack of amoebic dysentery, if left un- 
treated, is too well known. Malaria and kala-azar are known 
to produce cirrhosis of the liver with ascites. Various para- 
sitic infections of the liver, such as hydatid cyst, bilharzial 
cirrhosis, etc., are of common occurrence in the tropics. The 
treatment of these conditions naturally lies in removing the 
cause of the disease. Reference to these has been made in 
appropriate chapters. 

Besides the variotts afiections of the liver eutmierated, a form of 
cirrhosis of the liver, affecting especially children under one year 
of age, has been noticed. In India it is common in Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay Ptebidencies, As a rale it runs a more or less protracted 
coarse of about eight to ten months; sometimes the disease may ter- 
minate in death in 2 or S weeks. 

The clinical picture of a case may resemble greatly the features of 
acute yellow atrophy or the hypertrophic cirxhosis described by Hanot. 
The recognition of a case of infantile biliary cirrhosis does not, as a 
rule, c^er much difficulty. The classical signs of hypertrophic cirrhosis 
of the liver, such as enlargement of the liver, ascites, dilatation of the 
abdominal veins, jaundice, clay-coloured stools are present in the majori- 
ty of cases. Some cases however are known to begin with symptoms of 
catarrhal jaundice followed by signs of acute necrosis and aente insuffi- 
ciency of the liver. Ultimately the patient develc^ deep jaundice, 
oedema of the eyelids and lower extremities with a oonsideraMe amouiii 
of aadtes, enlargement of the liver and sometimes of the spleen. The 
Icnown causes at catarrhal jaundice, such as, congenital syphilis, enteric 
fevers, Weils disease and many chemicals including organic arsenicals, 
phof^hom^, dnebo^hen, etc., may be egdnded as causative agents in 
this condition. It hue been stated Hxat the condition is due to infection 
with a vims. Though definite proof of this is lacking, it is po^slUe 
that the aente necrosis that occurs in these cases is due to supeindded 
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towmia as a result of previous damage of tjhe liver cells by the virus. 
'l*hat similar conditions may be produced by other agents is well known, 
Opie (1910) observed that acute necrosis of the liver results from com^ 
bined action of chloroform and Bact coli, Hurst and Hurst (1928) pro- 
duced similar changes with the combined action of manganese chloride 
and Bact, coli, Findlay showed that the extent of damage to liver cells 
was far greater when arsphenamine was used. Similarly, other observers 
have noticed secondary infections with Streptococci, Bact. coli, Bact. 
fcBcalis, etc., in a large number of cases of cirrhosis of the liver in infants. 
Moon (1982) showed the presence of streptococci in the histological 
specimens of the liver in these cases. It thus appears that many of these 
cases may have a super-added bacterial infection in an already damaged 
liver. 

The cases which develop the t>pical character of hypertrophic 
cirrhosis usually do not offer much difficulty in diagnosis. They usually 
show enlargement of the liver, as well as of the spleen, with ascites, well 
dilated veins on the chest and abdomen, irregular temperature, aneemia 
and marked emaciation. This form of cirrhosis is said to be more common 
among the children of the well-to-do families and it tends to run in 
certain families. Poynton and WylUe (1929) stated that cirrhosis in 
infants is frequently associated with infantilism. Many of these cases 
undoubtedly present pictures of infantilism with stunted growth, delayed 
dentition and inability to stand or speak. 

Although the setiology of the condition is unknown, there god 
ground for belief that some sort of toxin is at work. The toxin is said 
to be conveyed to the smaller bile ducts by the hepatic artery, resulting 
in the production of biliary cirrhosis with degeneration of the cells in 
the drst instance and snl^eqnent increase of intercellular connective 
tissue. Malaria, kala-azar, alcohol, etc,, which are known to cause 
h3q>ertrophic cirrhosis of the liver, probably do not play any part here 

Treatment. Treatment of this condition is far from baing 
satiafactmy. Whenever the disease is seen to run in families, 
the child Should he removed from the endemic locality and 
artificially fed. Diet is of particular importance. A £at->£ree 
diet is generally advised, but not sufficiently defotted to im* 
poverieh the nutrition of the child; fruit juice and sugar 
4 lbotild be added along with it. These cases show marked 
dinturhance of the carbohydrate metabolism. The liver is poor 
In ite i^binoogcn atore as it has been shown that on fasting, 
the hldod Mgsr level is very tow. Olncose along with instdin 
tcniponttilijr improves the conditum of the patient ; ikn this, S 
nnha of thovdd he injected oouj^ with 4 dr. of 

flneiiM hy Unt nuMith and ns tiie^knditian reqnires. 
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Constipation and tympanitis if developed should be treated on 
usual lines. 
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METABOLIC DISORDERS 

DIABETES MELLITUS 

Diabetes is a disease which should prove to be of great 
interest to any one working in India not only because it is 
extremely common here, more particularly in Bengal, but 
also because the disease was known to the ancient Hindu 
writers as early as the 6th century B.C. Charaka (2nd century 
A.D.), the most renowned Hindu physician of his time, des- 
cribed some of the cardinal symptoms of diabetes (including 
the presence of sugar in the urine) in his Charaka Samhita. 
It appears that Charaka collected his materials from a much 
earlier work of Agnivesa who again based his writings upon 
the teachings of his master Atreya (6th century B.C.)- It is 
a disease which may be said to have its home in the tropics. 
What gout is to the nobility of England, diabetes is to the aris- 
tocracy of this country. Among the ancient Greek writers, 
the symptomatology and prognosis of diabetes are to be found 
in the writings of Celsus (25 A.D.). The name diabetes (which 
means ‘to pour through a syphon’) was given by Arateus in 
30 A.D. Among the European writers Thomas Willis, an 
English physician of repute, first noticed the characteristic 
sweet taste of diabetic urines in 1670, thus establishing the 
basic principle for diagnosis between diabetes mellitus and 
diabetes insipidus. 

Attology. consensus of the present day opinion is that a pan- 
creatic lesion plays the most important part in the etiology of diabetes 
uad that the root cause of diabetes centres round the islands of Lsngeiy 
bans, though the nature of the factor or factors giving rise to the 
diseased condition of the islet cells has not yet been clearly nndcrstaod. 
The predisposing causes which directly or indirectly are likely to tbrd# 
undue strain on the islet cells of the pancreas and cause their hyaline 
degeneration and atrophy sooner or later are many, the mote hnportaot 
ammig them being sedentary habits, lack of physical eSMTCiaa, illt 
balanced diet, overeatiag, too much mental iOfitetlcMa, ate. 
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Heredity is also believed to be an important factor. In some of the 
writer's series of cases, diabetes could be traced to run for three or 
more generations. 

Climate is also believed by many to be one of the factors. It has 
been stated that tropical and sub-tropical climates lower the carbo- 
hydrate tolerance of individuals Basset-Smith has observed that under 
the influence of the tropical heat, there is a tendency to the retention of 
carbonic acid in the alveolar air in people at rest and also to the 
production of glycosuria and acidosis particularly in the well fed. 

Coming to the incidence of diabetes among the different races of 
India the writer is of opinion that Bengalee Hindus appear to be more 
prone to diabetes than any of tlie other races, the proportion being 54 
per cent, among the total cases. 

Infections of any kind may prove to be a direct cause of diabetes, 
probably owing to some kind of damaging eflect on the pancreas by the 
toxin. Lawrence and Buckley have proved by experiments that 
diphtheria toxin will practically annihilate the action of insulin. 

Symptoms* Clinically two principal forms of diabetes are recog- 
nised, acute and chronic. The acute form is generally found among 
young people and usually runs a rapid course. Mild chronic forms of 
the disease are usually common in middle aged persons but such cases 
may gradually develop into the severer form and then the disease runs 
the usual rapid course. 

Most cases of diabetes complain of unwonted lassitude, loss of 
strength, loss of weight, polyuria and thirst as s 3 miptoms at the onset of 
the disease. Constipation is almost always a constant feature. Loss of 
sexual desire or even sexual impotence is also a common symptom and 
frequently an initial one. 

Diagnosis, The diagnosis of true diabetes mellitus is often an 
easy matter when the patient presents the usual signs and symptoms, 
but Idbiere are many cases in which considerable difiiculty is experienced 
Ufld elaborate laboratory methods of diagnosis are necessary. 

The average normal fasting level of blood, sugar in man is 0.1 per 
*cent. After a meal consisting of carbohydrates, the blood sugar rises 
reaching a maximum level of 0.17 per cent, within one hour and coming 
down to the normal level again, usually within IJ to 2 hours. The 
reason why it comes back to the normal level is because a part of 
the extra sugar is changed into glycogen and stored as such in the 
liver and part of it undergoes combustion in the muscles and 
tissues. Xn the diseased condition, the picture is quite different for 
owing to the inability of the diabetic individual to store sugar as 
glycogen or burn it like a normal person, the circulating blood of the 
diabetics contains excess of glucose. Thus in mild cases, the fasting 
level is usually found to be 0.13 per cent, or over. In more severe cases, 
It is of course proportionately higher, according to varying degrees of 
dSfeet in the storage mechanisni* Thus for practical purposes, it is 
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asnally assumed that a 'fasting level’ of 0.13 per cent, or over indi- 
cates a condition of diabetes mellitus. 

In many cases of ^tential diabetes and even in cases of mild 
diabetes, however, the fasting level of blood sugar may be perfectly 
normal and the urine may be aglycosuric even after meals owing to a 
varying leak point. In such doubtful lavSes, the glucose tolerance test 
should be done and the behaviour of the blood sugar after a glucose 
meal should be investigated. A healthy normal person should conform 
to the following : — 

(1) The fasting blood-sugar level should be normal. 

(2) The maximum rise of blood sugar after ingestion of 50 gm. 
of glucose should take place within one hour and should not go beyond 
0.17 per (ent. 

(3) The drop of the blood sugar to the normal level should take 
place within li hours after the glucose is taken. 

(4) No glycosuria should occur. 

A diabetic blood-sugar curve after a glucose meal deviates from the 
above according to the varying degree of defect in the storage mechan- 
ism, judged according to the rise of the initial (fasting) level of 
blood sugar, a tendency to a much heightened curve and a much delayed 
return to the normal level. 

Treatment. The fundamental principle underlying the 
successful treatment of diabetes is based on the knowledge 
that a careful adjustment of the diet, with or without the use 
of insulin as an adjunct, will prevent hyperglycsemia and hence 
eliminate glycosuria and thus will tend to give rest to the al- 
ready overworked and diseased islet cells of the pancreas. 
There is plenty of evidence in the literature to prove that if 
hyperglycscmia can thus be prevented, the progress of the 
disease will be arrested gradually, the distressing symptoms of 
the disease will disappear and in the majority of cases the 
‘tolerance* of the patient will improve considerably. 

Thus it appears that the treatment of diabetes mellitus 
falls mainly into two main groups: — 

(1) Dietetic treatment. This means that the patient 
should be given only that amount of food which is absolutely 
necessary to meet the minimum metabolic requirements of the 
body. This is known £^s the basai diet. 

(2) Insulin treatment. It should be remembered that 
insulin treatment is only a valuable adjunct to the dietetic 
treatment for which it can, in no sensei be consideted to be a 
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substitute. The indication for insulin treatment will be 
considered later on. 

I. Dietetic treatment. In calculating a basal diet for 
diabetic patients the following jx^ints should be considered: — 
(1) The caloric value of the diet should not be less than 
25 calories per kilo, of the patients* body weight. 

12) The protein content of the diet should not be less than 
the proportion of about 0.75 gm. per kilo, of the body weight. 

(3) The ratio of fats to carbohydrates in a diabetic diet 
should not be more than 2.5 to 1. This proportion is neces- 
sary to balance the ketogenic component of the diet w’ith the 
anti-ketogenic component and is aimed at preventing acido^^is. 

Bose’s formula for calculating the basal diabetic diet is 
given below : — 

Total caloric requirement of the patient = Weight of the patient in 

kilo. X 25 

« ^ ^ , Total caloric requirement 

Protein requirement in grammes - 

^ V I j . . . Total caloric requirement 

Carbohydrate requirement m grammes = 

F.t requirement in grammes = Totol^lor ic requirement 


Thus a diabetic individual weighing 72 kilo, will require the follow- 
ing diet. 


Total caloric requirement 

= 72X25 

= 1800 calories. 

Protein requirement 

1800 

88 

» 54*0 grammes. 

Carbohydrate requirement 

1800 

80 

= 600 

Fat requirement 

1800 
“ 12 

* 150*0 „ 

Jt will be seen from the above that the protein ratio of the patient 
is in the proportion of 0.75 gm. per kilo, of the body weight. The 
proportion of fat to carbohydrate in the diet is also in the proportion 


of 2,1$ to i, 

The number of gramme of caitiohydrate, protein and fat and 6ie 
caloric value of tl» diet required being thns ascertained, the patient’s 
diet » framed by the ate of food tab’ea. 
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For ready reference, a sample diet chart (snitalde for a diabetic 
patient weighing 72 kilo, as mentioned above), having the above 
proportions of food principles is appended below : — 


Bran bread (or wholemeal atta) 

3 oz. 

Butter 

2 oz. 

Eggs 

2 only 

Fish or chicken ... 

4 oz. 

Mtitton 

4 oz. 

Oreen vegetables 

... 12 oz. 

Milk 

8 oz. 

Cream 

... ... 1 oz. 

Ghee 

2 oz. 

Approximately, Carbohydrate = 60 gm. 

; Protein = 54 gm. ; 


ISO gm. ; Calories = 1800. 

On a diet calculated as above, the average diabetic patient 
of the mild tsrpe usually becomes sugar-free in about four 
days and the blood sugar comes down to the normal level in 
about a week’s time. If however the patient does not become 
sugar-free or does not maintain the blood sugar at the normal 
level on tiie above diet, insulin treatment is usually indicated. 

II. Insulin treatment. As mentioned before, insulin 
treatment in cases of diabetes should be considered as a valu- 
able adjunct to the dietetic treatment in order to get the full 
benefit of the insulin and the quantity of diet allowed. It 
should also be kept in mind that unlike most drugs, insulin 
has no fixed dosage and that no hard and fast rule can be 
laid down regarding the dosage of insulin, inasmuch as it 
may vary in individual cases, according to the severity of the 
case, the complications, the diet prescribed and various other 
, factors. 

Another important factor which should be considered is 
that the amount of glucose utilised per unit of insulin varies 
in different cases. It has however been roughly estimated 
that one unit of insulin usually causes 1 to 2 gm. ol 
carix>hydrates to be utilised in a moderately severe case of 
diabetes. In a milder case, the carbohydrate utilisation per 
unit of insulin is somewhat greater. This fact should be 
borne in mind in selecting the proper dose for a given ^tient. 
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Roughly speaking, the total amount of available glucose cal- 
culated from the patient’s diet minus the total amount of glu- 
cose passed in the urine will indicate the carbohydrate toler- 
ance of the patient and the amount of glucose which is over 
the limit of tolerance, i.e., the total amount excreted in the 
urine) must be covered by an adequate dose of insulin cal- 
culated in the way mentioned above. 

A few general hints on insulin treatment 

1. There are no hard and fast rules regarding the dosage 
of insulin in a particular case as it varies with the complica- 
tions and the amount of fasting hyperglycsemia. It is always 
best to liegin with a small i)reliminary dose (about 10 units) . 

2. Insulin is certainly indicated in all cases of severe 
diabetes mellitus with pronounced hyperglyc’emia and marked 
glycosuria with or without ketosis. 

3. Insulin is also indicated in the milder forms of the 
disease where a careful dietetic regime has failed to remove 
glycosuria or reduce the fasting hyperglycsemia, say below 
0.15 per cent. 

4. It is always best to give insulin injection, 20 minutes 
to half an hour before meals. 

All forms of hard or strenuous exercises .should be forbidden 
for at least 3 to 4 hours after insulin injection. 

6. Roughly speaking it may be assumed that one unit of 
insulin causes 1 to 2 gm. of carbohydrates to be utilised in a 
moderately severe case of diabetes. In milder cases the carbo- 
hydrate utilisation per unit of inssulin is greater. 

Insulin Hypoglycasmia, its Symptoms and Treatment 

Early symptoms. (I) Unaccountable nervousness. The 
patient feels some impending danger. (2) Listlessness. (3) 
Tremulousness or actual tremors, particularly of the extre- 
mcties. (4) Dim vision sometimes diplopia. (5) Great de^e 
for food — a sinking feeling in the pit of the stomach. (6) 
Vasopiotor disturbances— pallor of lie face alternating with 
jllnshkig and sweating. (7) Palpitation of fife heart. 
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Late symptoms. (8) Mental confusion — ^low muttering 
delirium. (9) Loss of de^ reflexes. (10) Muscular twitchings 
and convulsions. (11) Coma. 

Treatment. The treatment is simple if undertaken early. 
The patient should be put to bed. A tablespoonful of glucose 
powder dissolved in water and given by the mouth is the best 
but if it is not at hand, ordinary table sugar will iorm 
quite a good substitute. Orange juice 4 to 8 oz. may 
also be given, if available. If the symptoms persist after it 
hour more sugar should be taken. If the milder symptoms 
are overlooked or .not given heed to and they are allowed to 
pass on to the coma stage, I to 1 c.cni. of solution adrenaline 
chloride (1 in 1,000) should be given intramuscularly. Glucose 
may be given intravenously, if necessary. 

Hypoglycaemic and diabetic coma. A diabetic patient may 
become comatose because he has either too little or too much 
insulin. Two kinds of coma are generally recognised and the 
signs and symptoms following one should be distinguished from 
the other. 

In insulin (or hyjraglycaemic) coma the normal colour of 
the skin is generally preserved or it may be very white. The 
respirations are shallow but the breath does not smell of ace- 
tone. The urine is usually sugar-free and does not contain 
aceto-acetic acid but may contain both if the bladder has not 
been emptied for some hours. The blood sugar is below 0.07 
per cent, or may be as low as 0.04 per cent. In diabetic (or 
hyperglycsemic) coma on the other hand, the symptoms are 
fortunately quite characteristic. The skin is usually flushed, 
the respirations are deep and the breath smells of acetone. The 
urine always contains large amotmts of sugar as well as aceto- 
acetic add and the blood sugar is over 0.2 per cent, and may 
be even as high as 0.5 to 0.8 per cent. In hyperglycscmic con- 
dition, if the patient is not deeply comatosed the initial dose 
should be 50 units but if coma be deep 70 or over 100 units of 
insulin should be injected at a time. But if the patient is used 
to large doses of insulin, the initial dose ^ould be at least 
half as great as the doses recommended for (O’dinary cases. 
Administration of sugar is always desirable along with the 
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injection of insulin to avoid hypoglycaemic coma. In casts 
of deep coma, 600 c.cm. of a 2 per cent, solution of sodium 
bicarbonate .should be given with 50 gm. of glucose. Along 
with the insulin and glucose treatment estimation of blood sugar 
where ixjssible and particularly the testing of urine for sugar 
every three hours should always be done to note improvement 
of the patient. A repetition of treatment may be necessary 
where improvement is slight or even absent. The second course 
of treatment usually begins six hours after the first one. If 
the patient is better, half the initial dose of insulin ^ould be 
given; if no improvement follows the initial treatment, the 
previous dose should be repeated; and if the patient is worse, 
the dose should be half as much again. 

The risk of precipitating a h 3 rpoglyc 8 emic coma should 
always be borne in mind while carrying on insulin treatment 
for diabetic coma. The most usual sign in such cases is a 
relapse into deep coma after a partial recovery of conscious- 
ness. This emergent condition demands prompt treatment. 
One c.cm. (ten units) of pituitrin or one c.cm. of adrenalin 
should at once be injected and this is to be followed by an 
intravenous injection of 300 c.cm. of 20 per cent, glucose 
solution. The treatment raises the blood sugar and the 
patient regains consciouaiess. In the following lines a gene- 
ral outline of treatment is given. 

1. Put the patient in bed in charge of a trained nurse. 
Keep him warm with blankets and hot water bottles, if neces- 
sary. If there are indications of circulatory collapse, give 
digitalin, caffeine, camphor or other suitable drugs. 

2. Evacuate the large bowel by an enema. If there is 
much vomiting gastric lavage should be done. 

3. Give insulin as soon as possible. No hard and fast 
rule can however be laid down regarding the initial and the 
subsequent dosage of insulin and tlie mode of its administra- 
tion in as much as it depends on the depth of the coma, the 
general conditions of the patient, the blood-sugar level and 
various other factors. As a general rule, it may be said that 
in a lease of moderate severity^ an initial dpse of 40 to 50 units 
or more of insulin may be given subcutaneously or intraven- 
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ou$ly, followed by the same amount of glucose in grammes, 
administered by mouth if the patient can swallow, or intra- 
venously if the patient is totally unconscious. 

4. In severe cases, where there is severe dehydration due 
to loss of fluid and collapse, prompt treatment is essential to 
save the patient from death, and the case is to be treated on 
similar lines as in cholera. Introduction of saline intraven- 
ously, subcutaneously and rectally should be done as early 
as possible. It is best to combine 10 per cent, glucose with 
normal saline. One pint of this sohition will contain 60 
gm. of glucose and should he given very slowly by the 
intravenous route immediately after the insulin injection. The 
injection of 0.5 c.cm. of adrenalin chloride solution (1 in 
1,000) in addition sometimes helps in restoring the feeble pulse. 
This may be repeated after 4 hours according to the state of 
the collapse. If the patient’s condition improves sufficiently, 
only insulin and glucose ^ould be continued. The dose of 
insulin will however have to be varied according to the state 
of the acidosis and hyperglycaemia’, judged from the urine and 
blood-sugar test. The dose of glucose should also vary 
according to the amount of insulin given. Rectal saline 
should also be given. Solution of the same strength as 
itscd for intravenous injection may be givmi. Sodium bicar- 
bonate (1 dr. to a pint) may be added to the fluid with advantage ; 
4 to 6 oz. of this fluid should be introduced per rectum very 
slowly every 4 hours. 


OBESITY 

Obesity is excessive accumuladon of fat in the body. For 
practical purposes it may be d^ned as a condition in which 
there is an increase of about 20 per cent, of fat over that 
found in an individual of average weight. The weight of the 
person therefore is 20 per cent, over the normal for his age 
and height. The condition of obesity is frequently met with 
in tropical climates, and particularly among certain classes 
in India who indulge in foods rich in carbohydrates and fots 
and take little exercise. The omditioo nms in families and 
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there appears to be an hereditary tendency towards its produc- 
tion. 

The effects of such a condition on the physical and mental 
processes of an individual are obvious. Pat-laden persons 
are known to be more liable to microbic infections. An ex- 
traordinary degree of impairment of muscular efficiency and 
signs indicative of cardiac embarrassment can be found in 
these people, Patty changes in the heart muscle and abnormal 
blood pressure are frequent accompaniments. As a general 
rule, obese persons avoid effort, both mental and physical, 
and their critical faculties are to a considerable extent dulled. 
In addition certain other common maladies such as constipa- 
tion, dyspepsia, osteo-arthritis, etc., are frequently observed in 
these cases. The effect of obesity in causing sterility in 
women has been recognised. It has an additional importance 
from the sesthetic point of view. 

It is customary to describe two varieties of obesity : — (1) Rxogenoas 
obesity, in which there is a faulty balance between the intake of food 
and the output of energy, and (2) endogenous obesity which is due to 
obscure constitutional factors, such as endocrine or metabolic disturb- 
ances. In practice, however, it is found that a clean cut distinction can- 
not be made between the two varieties and many cases of obesity pre- 
sent the features common to both conditions. 

Exogenous obe8lt>. It is almost an axiom, that obesity is due to 
over-eating. In these cases there is a great disparity between the intake 
of food and the output of energy in the shape of muscular work. Poulton 
(1081) observed that most people keep the same weight from year to year 
which means that the amount of food taken is exactly balanced by the 
amount burnt in the body. Three processes are responsible for this, 
namely (i) the so-called basal metabolism of the individual, {ii) specific 
dynamic action of the foodstuffs, which means that when food is taken 
its metabolism in the l>ody leads to increased burning, and (Hi) exercise 
which increases combustion to supply the extra energy required. Hence 
to maintain the normal weight there must be a close relationship be- 
tween the food taken and the activities of the individual. If the quantity 
of fuel taken as food is much in excess of what the organism requires 
there will arise a tendency to obesity, and when this is continued for a 
long time it may result in deposition of considerable fat. Obesity 
In the adnlt is in a very large proportion of cases due to over-eating. 
During childhood and adolescence, the amount of exercise one takes 
ptedudea any deposition of fat. As youth merges into middle age, 
viokmt exercise is replaced iknperceptibly by motion of a less drastic 
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nature, lleuce it naturally follows that when utilization of foodstuffs is 
no longer so large, the amount of f<x)d during the period should be 
curtailed. If that is not done, an accumulation of fat occurs in many 
cases. 

Certain foodstuffs are particularly liable to cause accumulation of fat 
in the body. In addition to the use of fat-forming foods, malt liquors 
are also known for their fattening properties. Intemperance in the use 
of alcohol is also an important factor, for alcoliol is readily oxidized 
and thus allows the fat already formed to remain undisturbed. A sug- 
gestion was put forward by Weber (1928) that exogenous obesity may 
be the result of pancreatic stimulation following the ingestion of too 
much carbohydrates. 

Endogenous obesity. Constitutional obesity. While it is possible 
to attribute corpulence in some persons to dietetic excesses it is well 
known that certain obese people eat remarkably little and yet have a 
tendency to accumulate fat. Strouse and others (1924) observed that 
obesity might occur in certain persons on intakes much below the neces- 
sary caloric requirements, the cause of which is imperfectly understood. 
It is, therefoie, believed that this type of obesity is brought about by a 
qualitative anomaly in metabolism, i.e., an abnormally increased trans- 
formation of carbohydrates into fat, and thus even with caloric intake 
which is much below the normal, such a patient will convert fat from 
the carbohydrates and store it as such. *The part played by heredity in 
causing so called constitutional obesity is not definitely understood. It 
is said that the maternal factor is more important in this connection, 
but how far it is due to constitutional cause or over-eating, remains to 
be settled. 

The endogenous type of obesity is said to be more common in 
women than the exogenous variety. This is in conformity with the fact 
that sudden increase in weight is commonly observed in women at 
pul>erty, after child birth and at the menopause. In man this change dur- 
ing the middle years is less sudden. Nevertheless changes in the testes, 
hypertrophy of the prostrate and analogous changes in other endocrine 
glands may occur; this is probably due to a general lowering of the 
activity of the catabolic glands. As a result of this many people show 
a tendency towards accumulating fat. 

Endocrine obesity. The part played by endocrine glands in the 
causation of obesity is important and interesting. Obesity associated 
with thyroid deficiency with the clinical picture of myxeedema is well 
known. In these cases the classical features are coarse facies, thick 
lips, puffy eyelids, dry skin, etc. Thyroid deficiency is unquestionably 
responsible for a large number of cases. The pituitary gland also plays 
an important part in the causation of obesity. Hypopituitarism 
(Frolich's syndrome) is a commonly recognised condition. It has also 
been shown that so-called pituitary obesity can be experimentally pro*- 
duced by injury to the hypothalamic region. I^angdon Brown (1B81) 
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stated that the pituitary plays an important r61e in the production of 
some forms of obesity, but the relationship of the pituitary gland to 
obesity is complicated by the fact that lesions of the hypothalamic region 
produce identical <'hanges. 

Gonadal insufficiency is also responsible for a certain number of 
cases. Furthermore there exists a dose relationship between the thyroid^ 
pituitary and the gonads. Lambie (1931) described various syndromes 
resulting from the interaction of gonadotropic, thyrotropic and growth- 
promoting factors of the anterior portion of the pituitary gland. The 
commonest example of these cases is a combination of pituitary and 
thyroid obesity Such conditions as Dercum's disease {adiposis dolorosa) 
and the Lawrence-Biedl syndrome have been described. 

In women, among the endocrine glands, thyroid and ovaries have 
been chiefly incriminated as the cause of obesity. There is no doubt 
that these glands play a great part in the life of a woman. Idany cases 
of obesity in women are known to ‘Show a rapid loss of weight after 
thyroid treatment. The part played by the ovary is not definitely 
understood In menopausal obesity ovarian hormone has given variable 
results. 

The influence of insulin as a cause of obesity was originally sug- 
gested by Falta Poulton (1931) discussed this theory of excessive pro- 
duction of insulin as a cause of obesity. It is suggested that diabetic 
patients treated with insulin develop obesity and that insulin along 
with carbohydrates helps to fatten lean people. The sugar tolerance is 
increased in some cases of obesity which is compatible with an increased 
output of insulin. This theory has not been universally supported. 

Treatment. Whether alimentary or endocrine in origin, 
the treatment of obesity is entirely a matter of dieting with 
the exception of some cases of hypothyroidism. 

Diet, The underlying principle is to give a diet of calo- 
ric value below that required for the optimum weight of the 
patient. As a general rule it should be 20 to 25 per cent, 
below his normal requirement. Great care should at the same 
time be taken in preserving the proper nitrogen equilibrium 
of the patient which is of great importance. The diet should 
be arranged in such a way that the patient is forced to bum 
his own fat without the loss of his body proteins. This is not 
difficult to accomplish provided the diet contains sufficient 
proteins and is of a low caloric value. Usually, 1.5 gm. of 
proteins per kilo, of the body weight will answer the pur- 
po^. TX should also be remembered tljat carbohydrates in 
the food, besides being the chief source of energy for the 
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maintenance of the body temperature and for the production 
of work, are most efficient protein sparers and every use should 
be made of them to preserve the nitrogen balance at an 
economic level. At least 50 per cent, of the energy contained 
in the food should come from the carbohydrates. Thus, in 
calculating a reduction diet, the caloric value of the protein 
allowance should be calculated first and to this should be add- 
ed an amount of carbohydrate sufficient to bring the caloric 
value up to the desired total caloric intake. Fats need not 
form an item of any importance in the dietary of obese 
persons. 

According to Brov^iiiiig (1934) the e<%sential factors in the choice of 
a die tar j art — 

(1) Preservation of nitrogen balance. To do this the proportion 
of protein to carbohydrate should be about 1 gin. of protein to 0.6 gm. of 
carbohydrate with a total of not less than 60 gm. of protein. 

(2) Minimum tat intake. As already stated fat is cut down from 
the dietary so that the patient is forced to burn his body fat to supply 
tiie metabolic need. 

(3) Avoidance of hunger. This can be avoided by giving high 
proportion of fruits and vegetables which have low caloric value. 

(4) Maintenance of water balance. Sometimes the patient shows 
a tendency to store water in the tissue though he may be losing a good 
deal of fat. This is prevented by giving a salt-free diet and increased 
quantity of protein. 

(5) Adequate mineral and vitamin content. The loss of mineral 
content with the use of the recommended diets is not great. If the 
xat is very much restricted, there is likelihood of the vitamins A and 
D being reduced below the standard level. This can be remedied by 
giving carotene and iiradiated ergosterol. A cup of yeast extract once 
a day will supply vitamin B. 

(6) Physiological factor. It is in many cases difficult to induce 
a patient to change to a diet of small quantity and simple character. 
Under these circumstances a slow reduction is preferable to a drastic 
one, the foods should be distributed over the various meals allowed, to 
make them as palatable as possible. 

A very efficacious diet (modified by Douthwaite, 1934, 
from Williams) is given as follows: 

On waking. A glass of water. Breaktast, Tea or cofiee, sweetened 
with saccharine ; one slice of dry toast, no butter ; 3 os. of cold tongue, 
boiled sole, haddock, or w'hitlng; fresh fruit, i p.m*. A tumbler of 
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water. Lunch, 4 oz, of chicken or meat (except pork), but no gra\y; 
vegetables as given below, cooked without fat ; salad without oil ; one 
square of vita-weat; fresh fruit. 5 p,in. Tea without milk or sugar. 

Dinner, Bouillon; fish; 2 to 3 oz. of game or meat (except pork), 
no bread-sauce or bread crumbs ; vegetables as mentioned below ; salads ; 
one slice of toast; dry wine; fresh fruits; coffee ^ith saccharine. 
Condiments are allowed. Worcester and anchovy sauces, ketchup, 
pepper, mustard, vinegar, walnut pickle, horse radish, salt sparingly. 

Vegetables allowed. Green vegetables (except peas), celery, seakale, 
asparagus, and salsify. 

Another form of dietary has been devised by Evans and 
Strang (1929) ; one gramme of protein per kilo, body weight is 
given along with some carbohydrate to maintain nitrogen 
equilibrium. 

Evans and Strang Diet (ahout 650 calories) 

Breakfast, One egg and 1 oz. of bread. Lunch, One egg and 4 
oz. of vegetables as below. Dinner, One cup of bouillon and S oz. of 
lean meat; 4 oz. of vegetables. Vegetables allowed : I^ettuce, cucumber, 
spinach, asparagus, endive, celery, mushrooms, tomatoes, sprouts, 
watercress, cauliflower, radish, cabbage. 

Water as much as needed; no fried foods; a teaspoonful of bicar- 
bonate of soda daily. 

It is essential to eat the whole amount mentioned in this 
diet, A modification of this diet is given by Dodds (1934) 
which allows only 8 calories per kilo. Though eflScacious it is 
father drastic. There is a tendency to acidosis with Evans 
and Strang diet, which may be relieved the use of sodium 
bicarbonate. ' 

Kenyon’s modification (1933) is to give 1,000 calories 
which allows high protein, vitamin and mineral salt. 

Breakfast, One portion of fruit; one egg and white of one egg; 
tea, •bread substitute (for example, Heudebert's breadsticks). 
Lunch, 9 oz. lean meat, fish, or fowl; I pint 5 per cent, vegetables; 
one portion fruit. Tea. Dinner, 3 oz. meat, fish, or fowl and 
vegetables as at lunch. p.w. Half-cup orange juice; 1 oz. l)emax. 
In addition, H glasses skimmed milk daily (for calcium content) ; one 
capsule haliverol t. i. d. (for vitamin content). 

, A fruit portion— one orange ; half a grape-fruit ; one medium apple ; 
two medium peaches; one small pear; one^enp strawberries; one cup 
blaekhenriea. 
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It is important to control the body weight by weekly 
measurements. When the desired weight has been obtained, 
the diet is slowly increased. 

Exercise, The therapeutic factor next in importance to 
the restriction of food is the stimulation of the metabolism I>y 
ph 3 ^sical exercise. Exercise hastens the metabolic rate and 
leads to increased oxidation of the ingested food, or, if sufficient 
food is not available, of the body fat. The exercise should 
be gradual and regular and should not be carried up to the 
point of exhaustion. 

Cold bath. The other factor which also serves as a useful 
physical stimulus to metabolism is a cold shower or plun^;e 
bath and should be advocated where there are no contra-indi- 
cations for it, such as, severe myocardial degeneration, arte- 
riosclerosis and high blood pressure. 

Endocrine therapy. As it is possible to control obesity 
with dietetic restrictions in many cases, endociine therapy 
should not be indiscriminately resorted to. Thyroid has been 
too frequently used to stimulate nietalx>lism and reduce weight. 
In those cases where the basal metabolic rate is l)elow normal, 
the patient wall probably lose w^eight after thyroid medication. 
Unless properly controlled, even in cases of myxoedema, the 
weight after an initial fall may be increased after administra- 
tion of thyroid. In thyrogenous obesity and other forms 
wdiere metabolic stimulation is required, thyroid should be 
used in doses of half a grain twice daily; this is gradually 
increased to 1 gr. three times a day. Some cases may re- 
quire much larger doses. Other endocrine preparations such 
as pituitary, or combination of thyroid and pituitary, or treat- 
ment by extracts of genital glands have been advocated, but 
the effect of such therapy after oral administration seems to 
be uncertain. 

Drugs. It has been shown that certain nitrophenols are 
capable of causing a marked increase in both the temperature 
and oxygen consumption. Cutting and his co-workers (1033) 
found that by using a drug of this nature, which is 2 : 4 dini- 
trophenol, the metabolic rate of animals could be raised by 50 
per cent, by a dose of 10 mgm. per kilo, body w’eight. In 
67 
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human beings the drug in doses of 3 to 5 ingm. per kilo, body 
weight daily raised the metabolic rate by 40 per cent, and 
this .vas accompanied by an average loss of weight of 2 lb. a 
week. As this compound has been known to be toxic, Dodds 
and Pope (1933) working with dinitro-o-cresol (dekrysil) 
found that it would produce the same effect in much smaller 
doses — 1 mgm. per kilo, daily. Douthwaitc (1934) has used 
this drug in doses of 1 mgm. per kilo, thrice daily, and later 
once daily; though the constitutional effects were not marked 
with smaller doses, the loss of weight was very insignificant. 
These drugs are in the experimental stage and should, there- 
fore, be used wdth caution. 

In addition to these measures, other methods of therapy 
have a great bearing on the final success in treatment. Excre- 
tion of waste products of metabolism should always be favour- 
ed, and with this end in viev\ the activities of bowels, kidneys, 
skin and lungs should be watched 
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CHAPTER III 


TROPICAL NEURASTHENIA 

The term neurasthenia has been defined in various ways 
by different neurologists and psychiatrists. Collier considers 
the condition to be a pathological weakness without discover- 
able lesion, manifested by rapid and great fatigue, physical or 
mental, or sometimes both. It is characterised by functional 
exhaustion of the tissues especially those of the nervous 
system due to excessive or undue waste of nervous energy, 
psychic or motor, and in some cases to acute intoxication. 
The condition, no doubt, is essentially one of emotional un- 
balance with loss of mental stability, associated with undue 
irritability to external impulses. Neurasthenics always experi- 
ence a sense of fatigue or muscular weakness and complain of 
being unable to do mental labour, the least concentration being 
followed by vertigo, headache, etc. 

According to Dercum this readiness of fatigue is the primary ami 
fundamental symptom of neurasthenia. Beard in his treatise on *'The 
Nature and Diagnosis of Neurasthenia’* brings out the literal meaning 
of the term as a state of nervous exhaustion and he divides the condition 
into definite separate clinical groups as cerebral, spinal, gastric, cardiac 
and sexual. His views though open to discussions ultimately succeeded 
in gaining a general acceptance from a large number of modem psychi- 
atrists. It is generally held that such a condition of neurasthenia does 
never exist, but nevertheless a great variety of conditions in the tropics 
where any specific cause cannot be discovered is termed as an idiopathic 
disease ’neurasthenia.* The modem idea however is that there is some 
underlying factor causing the train of symptoms constituting neuras- 
thenia. Investigation into the subject reveals that neurasthenia is asso- 
ciated with certain existing causes. Tropical neurasthenia responds to 
treatment more readily than the ordinary kind, change of climate 
being especially beneficial. 

As neurasthenia is considered to be a condition of nervous exhaus- 
tion oiie should have some knowledge of the working of the nervous 
8>stem and of nervous energy in particular. The working of the 
mind and the display of energy arising from the normal physiological 
processes within the body are all due to an outflow and sometimes ol an 
overflow of the energy inherent in and manufactured by the highly 
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coitiplex protoplasm (uenrokyme) of the oentoties of the higher nervous 
system, and this is attended by structural changes, e.g., chromatolysis 
in the cells. Neurasthenia was for a long time attributed solely to 
exhaustion of the nerve centres presiding over general nutrition and 
particulaily of the brain and nervous system. Actual loss of substance 
in the cells and especially in the nucleus has been noted by many 
workers. Impaired metabolism with accumulation of waste products 
in the system gives rise to aiiio-intoxication affecting e^vpecialh the 
nervous system and the functions over which this system i>resides are 
correspondingly impaired. lu this condition if the patient persists in 
imposing upon his weakened organism even slight tasks, a vicious 
circle of pathogenic activity is formed which encourages a further 
w’aste of energy. 

I^ft to itself neurasthenia tends to persist, unless its cause is re- 
moved. Under proper proph} lactic measures and judicious treatment 
the prognosis is favourable, especially in the cases where organic 
changes have not had time to undermine the functions of the organs 
secondarily involved. 

iCtiology and incidence in the tropics. X^rom a study of the 
causes of neurasthenia, the condition has been well classified as : 

I. Primary or independent of any discoverable exciting causes, this 
has been termed 'congenital* or prenatal. Heredity acts only as a 
predisposing influence through parental neurosis or psychoses No 
gross visceral damage, nor any evidence of serious illness or infection 
IS met with in this type. The signs and symptoms are chronic in nature 
or a recurrent one. A careful history will reveal that the individual 
belongs to a stock of similar victims and this is essentially one of a 
familial nature. This type of neurasthenia is very common in the 
tiopics and mostly met with among children in the same family. They 
manifest it more and more with age, at a period of life during which 
great exertion and anxiety combine to increase the wear and tear 
of the central nervous system and indirectly of the organism at large. 
Climatic influence in the tropics and the faulty upbringing of children 
in such families account for the development of such a state of mind 
and brain in them. They can carry on the ordinary routine of life 
but any slight deviation from it will surely throw them out of gear 
resulting in signs and symptoms of nervous exhaustion. The picture 
may be well drawn of such a neurasthenic as suffering from various 
bodily puius (parsesthesias), abnormal sensations of the brain, heart and 
stomach (hypochondria). The appetite is capricious, ravenous one 
day and bad the next day. In short, the whole condition is one of 
'irritable weakness with hyppehondrial trend.' 

‘The underlying psychopathology of these primary neurasthenics 
IS tha;t the cell units and the neurokynre in them are not sufficiently 
Iboug to keep in Check and ip store the p^eiitial energy responsible 
UliiT the notmal body functions* A ObtitiiiuouS* drainage of ^uch energy 
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demanded by an increased body activity, with which the inherently 
defective neurones cannot successfully keep pace, throws the whole 
system out of balance resulting in a condition of neurasthenia. 

n. The second group constitutes a larger number of setiological 
factors and they all come under the type of secondary neurasthenia, 
secondary to some primary causes such as physical ill-health witli lower- 
ed vitality, condition of life incompatible with environment, overwork, 
emotional stress. It is rightly said that it is not the work but the 
worry that kills. Sudden physical and mental shock, continued condi- 
tions of fear as seen in maniacs when they are not actually suffering 
from any disease, sometimes predispose to an attack of neurasthenia. 

Besides the factors mentioned there are others met with. People 
in the tropics live in a climate in which humidity is added to heat and 
this will act as a primary causative factor. There are divseases also which 
arc peculiar to the tropics and are seldom seen elsewhere. All thes< 
affect the daily lives of the people in a way different to the people of 
temperate zones. The maladies and the physical agents such as extreme 
changes of weather, occurring in tropical countries are responsible foi 
the chronic ill-health of people and should be considered as factors bring- 
ing about a series of signs and S3rmptoms constituting the so-called con- 
dition of neurasthenia. Such causes may be conveniently classified as 
(a) exciting, (b) predisposing, and (c) general endocrine dysfunction. 

(a) Exciting causes. The debilitating after-effects of acute fevers 
in the tropics, exposure, indiscretions in diet, invSuflicicnt or iinproperl> 
selected food, etc., are potent factors of aftcr-ncuraslhcnic symptoms, 
All convalescents after acute maladies cither promptly recover \vitbout 
after-effects or may suffei from chronic ill health for a long lime with 
symptoms of neurasthenia. Various forms of enteric fevers, dysentery, 
cholera, intestinal helminthiasis, etc., give rise to <listurbances of the 
gastro-intestinal functions. The continuous absorption of toxins ela- 
borated lowers the resistance of the organism as a living entity (not 
only of the nervous system), undermines the metabolic dynamism and 
prepares the soil for neurasthenia. 

Individuals so predisposed represent by far the majority of cases. 
Women suffer almost invariably with uterine diseases in connection with 
neurasthenia. Kxcessive fecundity , dysmenorrha*a and menopause 
are thought to exercise a marked exciting influence. Disorders of the 
female organs which affect the nutrition of the nervous system, such as 
an excessive haemorrhage or suppurative process, may also be important 
factors in inducing functional neuroses. 

Of all the causes those connected with the male sexual organs liave 
been credited with the most active setiological rdle such as prostatitis, 
posterior urethritis, seminal vesiculitis, etc., and general disorders and 
habits such as gonorrhoea, syphilis and masturbation. 

(b) Predisposing factors. A continued high atmospheric tempera- 
ture with excess of humidity makes people in the tropics easedoving 
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and much less hardy than those of the temperate climes. A little super- 
added physical or mental strain often brings about a nervous break- 
down and makes a man physically unfit to cope with his environment. 
People working in the open spaces get easily tired owing to heat of the 
sun and cases arc on record where many o people after long continned 
illnesses as malaria^ kala-azar, etc.> and apparently healthy, have suc- 
cumbed to heatstroke. 

Due to climatic influence in the tropics and to keep body tempera- 
ture below the surroundings a large quantity of blood is regularly re- 
quired to flow m the peripheral circulation especially in hot weather. 
People lose appetite in the hot weather, metabolism and ordinary ph>- 
siological functions and biological processes are depressed lowering 
body vitality and making them an easy prey to nerve exhaustion. Again 
in hot w^eather, people are prone to remain indoors to protect them- 
selves from hot blasts of air. The resulting ill ventilation with all its 
effects tells upon the health of the people. Anaemia and other diseases 
of the blood due to improper aeration of the blood^cells result. People 
use nets to prevent the biting of disease-producing mosquitoes and this 
is considered to be sleeping under unhygienic conditions leading to 
general depression of body vitality. 

The social conditions of people living in the tropical countries 
contribute a great deal to the causation of symptoms of neurasthenia* — 

(a) Heredity* It accounts for a good nnmber of cases. This has al- 
ready been dealt with in discussing primary or congenital neurasthenia. 
Women are more prone to this type. Tf, as maintained by sexologists, 
marriage is an important factor to prevent neurasthenic symptoms in 
grown up unmarried girls, definite cases are on record where married, 
multiparous women suffer from neurasthenia without any other obvious 
discoverable causes. Other social conditions as early marriage, early 
and repeated pregnancies associated with ill-nutrition and strain and 
stress of life and otlicr maladies make people of the tropics frequent 
subjects of neurasthenia. 

ib) Diet. People in tropical climates live on a diet which can 
be hardly borne by those of temperate countries and so it is held 
by authorities of public health that such a quality of diet cooked 
w^ith highly-spiced articles, mustard oil with its irritating allyl isothio- 
cyanate> etc., is responsible for gastric troubles such as hyperchlor- 
hydrid» gastritis, peptic ulcers, etc. I'he digestion is enfeebled and 
delayed and is associated with atonic constipation and gastralgia is some- 
times complained of. Hyperchlprhydria is sometimes observed and 
gastroptosis is not infrequent. Meteorism, alternating constipation and 
diarrh^, colicky pains due to defective intestinal digestion and the 
resulting fermentation are prominent features of the later stage. In 
these cases, auto-intonication is an important feature. 

^ (<) Exerdse, That diet and exercise shnild go hand in hand is 
ep old a4sge. Fat and forty^yeaj^old Indians are often diabetica. 
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\'isceroptusib and cases of pro!apse-uteri in quite young Indian girls are 
the result of lack of proper exerdse and such girls always snfier 
from vague symptoms of neurasthenia such as indigestion, attacks of 
abdominal pain (hypochondria) associated with various endocrine dys- 
functions and particularly of the thyroid and adrenals. All these pre- 
disposing causes combined ivith toxins of acute and chronic illnesses char- 
acteristic of the tropics play an important r61e in the causation of 
neurasthenia. 

(d) General endocrine dysfunction* The endocrine system may be 
thrown out of order, as a result of the patient suffering from some acute 
disease such as enteric fever, cholera, bacillary dysentery, small-pox, etc. 
Long-continued illness such as malaria, kala-azar, chronic genito-urinary 
diseases or absorption of the toxins arising from putrefactive changes 
111 the gut may occasionally put an undue stress on the glands such as 
the th 3 rroid and adrenals. That the ductless glands play an important 
r61e in the genesis of neurasthenia is probable. The thyroid and adrenUls 
play an important part in oxidation and in protecting the body against 
aiito-inloxication, and any condition w^hich exhausts these organs must 
necessarily impair the general dynamism and lower the vascular tension, 
the underlying cause of neurasthenia in many cases. It must be clearly 
understood in this connection that cases classified formerly as neuras- 
thenia are due to disorder of the internal secretions. In dyslhyroidisin 
there are recurrent states of nem«sthenia and great prostration. 
Pituitary disorders too create 83 anptoms of neurasthenia. Insufficiency 
of the adrenals also produces neurasthenia characterised by extreme 
asthenia, inability to think clearly, and as a rule associated with low 
Mood pressure. 

Diagnosis. Bennett (1918) was of opinion that there is practically 
always in true neurasthenia a long prodromal period, the pre-neuras- 
thenic stale, characterised by well-defined morbid manifestations indi- 
cative of aberrant functioning of the emotional centres. The immediate 
cause of this instability is the reaction of environment on the patient's 
mind. This state is not actual neurasthenia and may not develop into 
it, but neurasthenia is its culminating development. Neurasthenia is a 
definite syndrome and should not be confounded with the nervous asthe- 
nia resulting from abuse of stimulants, drugs or tobacco as being 
symptomatic of organic diseases. Neurasthenia should be clearly differen- 
tiated from obsessions, hysteria, melancholia and hypochondriasis. The 
heart and blood vessels are usually the first to reflect the central 
functional disturbance in neurasthenia. 

Reviewing the Innumerable factors responsible for bringing about 
the condition of neurasthenia, there is no doubt that it is a maludy not 
without obvious causes. A proper diagnosis should be rnode^ largely by 
a process of exclusion. All possible gross organic diseases ate to be 
excluded and careful investigation is most essential regarding the daily 
life of the neurasthenic together w^ith complete physical examination of 
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the subject. K this ptocedure is not adopted several diseases of the bodv 
and mind will be wrongly diagnosed as neurasthenia. Amongst them 
earlt phtliisis with s3miptoms of indigestion, feeling of ill-being in an 
apparently healthy young man, diabetes, Addison’s disease, disseminated 
sclerosis, cerebral tumour, cerebral arteriosclerosis and encephalitis 
lethargica, general paralysis of the insane and dementia praecox deserve 
siiecial mention. < 

A line of demarcation should be drawn between real organic 
diseases and the functional disorders of the nervous system. Besides 
the diseases mentioned whicli simulate S3imptoms of neurasthenia there 
arc many more which cannot be discussed here for want of space 

Treatment. The prognosis and the line of treatment 
depend chiefly on a right diagnosis of the cause of neuras- 
thenia. Cases of secondary neurasthenia always make a com- 
plete recovery after removal of the primary causes and all that 
is needed is proper rest and treatment of those diseases. There 
may occur periods of improvemmit but relapses occur readily. 

The treatment of cases of neurasthenia does not merely 
consist in the application of specific drugs against such diseases 
as are responsible for its development. Although the import- 
ance of such a procedure should alwa3rs be recognised, general 
tonics such as phosphorus (glycerophosphate of iron, both 
organic and inorganic), arsenic (with all its synthetic pre- 
parations) and strychnine combined with nourishing and 
proper dieting, regular and graduated exercise and open-air 
life, re.st mental and physical, distraction and removal of 
baneful influences as far as possible constitute the prominent 
features of the treatment. 

The benefits of rest in the average case may be secured 
by spending four to six additional hours in bed, by retiring 
early and getting up late. Or, if it is convenient, a couple 
of hours’ rest during the day may replace the morning hours 
of rest. Each phase of the non-pharmaceutical treatment 
must be regulated to suit the patient’s means and strength. 
Travelling is always useful, changes of scene greatly tend to 
alter the mmrbid trend of the mind. 

Isolation is beneficial when neurasthenia is accompanied 
by very marked symptoms of lowered nutrition and muscular 
weakness and when a prolonged test in bed is insufficient to 
arrest ep^aciation. Over-feeding is aometime$„ obligatory and 
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may be carried out by the addition of mUk and eggs to an 
ordinary mixed diet between meals. 

Gastric functions should l)e analysed and diet adjusted ac- 
cordingly along with administration of dilute hydrochlmic acid 
before meals where hjrpo- or anacidity is found. Any foci of 
infection present should be properly dealt with. 

Women mostly suffer with a train of abdominal symptoms 
due to lack of tone of involuntary muscles of the various ab- 
dominal organs and such diseases are ccecal sta.sis, prolapse of 
abdominal viscera and various other pelvic organic diseases. 
Patients with visceroptosis are very commonly met with com- 
plaining of vague abdominal pains. A skiagram always settles 
the diagnosis. The patient should be advised proper abdo-' 
minal exercises, small but frequent dieting, a well-fitting abdo- 
minal belt and sometimes electrical treatment with sinusoidal 
current. Cases are on record which show that this line of 
treatment has cured many such neurasthenic patients. Chro- 
nic coecal stasis should be treated by regular abdominal mass- 
age and by drugs such as cascara, senna leaves or pods stewed 
with prunes, etc. Sometimes surgical measures are adopted to 
cure patients with neurasthenia. Removal of the appendix, fixa- 
tion of the floating kidney, gastropexy and a few pelvic opara- 
tions in females have been known to cure neurasthenic 
patients. 

In cases of neurasthenia, resulting from sexual abuse, rest 
of function is essential. Local treatment, especially of the 
verumontanum has been widely advocated, but some bdieve 
that such treatment only acts by suggestion. Sexual neuras* 
thenia is often ascribed to a definite pathological condition of 
the genito-urinary tract especially in the vicinity of the veru- 
montanum but some authenities do not agree on the point. 
Electricity has been advocated by many. Static electricity, 
slowly interrupted faradic current or diathermy may be con- 
veniently employed. 

Hydrotherapy has also been highly recommended. Win* 
temitz’s method of cold pack along with the application of 
warmth (122®F. or 50*C.) over the epigastrium or the applica- 
tion of cold over the spine is credited \rith marked efficacy. 
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Sleep is favoured by takingr a warm bath for ten minutes 
followed by a glass of hot milk lust before retiring* 

Medicines. Few medicines are of value ; the elaborate 
process of nutritional repair, favoured by the aid of the above- 
mentioned procedures, renders drugs relatively unnecessary. 

Neurasthenia is recognised to be a vasomotor neurosis, the 
prominent feature of which is relaxation of all arteries, due 
to exhaustion of the sympathetic centre and the resulting loss 
of propulsive power of the arterioles. The tissues thus become 
imperfectly oxygenated and nourished, hence mental tor- 
por, habitual fatigue, adynamia and gastro-intestinal atony 
result. There are various functional disturbances associated 
but certain degree of hypoth 5 rroidism is always present. 
Hence small doses of desiccated thyroid is recommended by 
some, usually in combination with strychnine, and full 
amounts of an assimilable form of iron such as Blaud’s pill. 
Strychnine is supposed to be almost a specific in neurasthenia. 
Doses should be gradually increased and excess of 6 mg 
(1/10 gr.) may be given in daily doses. Arsenic, iron and other 
tonics are often valuable. Of the glandular products, thyroid 
gland (Armour's) in 1 gr. doses (which equals 5 gm. of 
fresh gland) or pituitary (whole) 2 gr. three times a day 
are very efficient. Corpus luteum in large doses is sometimes 
very effective in women. 

Laxatives are important to counteract the auto-intoxica- 
tion. The intestine should be flushed with calomel and a 
saline purgative at the start. Later, cascara, rhubarb, or aloin 
are suitable. The endless complaints and fault-finding nature 
of neurasthenibs are in most cases S 3 miptomatic. Psychotherapy 
is usually effective in such cases. Sympathy and consideration 
on the part of the attending physicians, always gain the patient's 
confidence and ensure his co-operation which is of primary 
importance in the curative measures instituted. 

Under proper prophylactic measures and judicious treat- 
ment however, prognosis is usually favourable. The just merit 
ol each individual case should be • taken as the guide to 
treatment. 



CHAPTER IV 
POISONOUS ANIMALS 
SNAKE VENOMS 

The subject of snake venoms is of special interest in India* 
In -a population of 373,000,000 at least 20,000 to 25,000 deaths 
occur every year from snake bites; the fatality rate being 35 to 
40 per cent. The number of deaths from the same cause is 
likewise considerable in Burma, Indo-China, China, Australia, 
Africa, West Indies and Tropical America, but the exact rate 
in these areas cannot be estimated accurately. The temperate 
parts of the globe are far less severely affected. In Europe the 
only poisonous snake is a variety of a small pitless viper ; its bite 
mostly produces local symptoms and is rarely fatal. The most 
dangerous species to man are found in the tropical regions of 
Asia and Malaysia. In India, during the last 30 years or so a 
great deal of attention has been directed towards the classifica<‘ 
lion of different snakes, the study of the chemical and bio- 
chemical nature of their venoms, their toxicity and the prepara- 
tions of antivenines. Interesting investigations have also been 
carried out in America, Japan, Australia and Germany on the 
neurotoxic and haemolytic principles. In passing it may be 
mentioned here that the discordant results obtained by various 
observers are in all probability due to variation in the chemical 
composition and the relative proportions of the active principles 
present in different specimens of the venom. 

Classi&Gttion and Identiacailon of snakes. 

Most of the deaths reported from snake bite in India are from 
the bites of the Cobra (Naja. na}a), Indian Daboia (Vipera tussellii) and 
Phoorsa {Echis carinaia). The last in order come some varieties of 
Kraits which rarely bite, though their poison is very deadly. 

The poisonous effect of a particular snake is dependent upon (t) 
the toxicity of the venom, (2) the possession of fangs, (8) the amount 
of venom present in each of the glands, and (4) the dose injected. The 
snakes possessing anterior fangs are only to be tegarded as poisonooe 
to man. 

Wall (1918) classified ell the snakes into three grempe aooording 
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to the shape and situation of the teeth in the upper jaw, (1) Aglypha^ 
these arc bannless snakes having no poisonous fangs, (2) Ofisthogly^ 
phUt these snakes have grooved fangs situated af the back of the upper 
jaw, (8) Proteroglyphat this group has specialised grooved fangs in the 
front of the upper jaw. The last is xeally the poisonous group since the 
fangs dig deep into the tissues during the act of biting. 

In poisonous snakes the maxilla is very small, freely movable, the 
front tooth on each side is specialised by being large, grooved and 
canaliculated to form a fang. On examination of the mouth , the 
prominent anterior fangs are seen projecting or lying folded on the roof 
of the mouth and covered with a fold of the levator vfyH deniis in 
which lie concealed the reserve fangs. The table below gives the chief 
characters of the different types of snakes. 

How to recognise poisonous and non-polsonous snakes. 

According to Cazaly (1914) the poisonous and non-poisonous snake 
can be differentiated as follows : — ^At first put the unknown snake into 
one of the four groups mentioned in the table below : I*lace the snake on 
its back and examine its belly. If there are no ventrals or only narrow 
ventrals, the snake falls into group I or II. The snakes in both these 
groups are non-poisonous and harmless. If on the other hand the 
ventrals are broad, the next step is to inspect its head. If it is scaly 
the animal belongs to group IV which includes all types of vipers. If 
the snake has broad ventrals and a shielded head, it falls into group 
HI, which consists of both poisonous and non-poisonous types of cobras. 
If any doubt exists regarding a cobra, examine the scales on the upper 
lip. If the third supralabial scale touches the nasal shield and the eye, 
the specimen if not a cobra is a krait. There is usually a tendency to 
call all the small-<iized snakes as kraits. Indian adult kraits are 
usnaUy 2 to 3 ft. in length and may grow np to about 4 ft. The 
handed or Burmese kraits may reach nearly 6 ft, in length. The 
bhief identification mark of a krait is a distinctly enlarged row of 
4he vertebral iscales along the middle line of the back; if these 
scales are of the same size as the other ones, then it is not a krait 
at all. The other features of the kraits are that there are usually cross 
baiidtt, and their subcaudals are usually entire. Lastly, to make qnite 
certain examine the scales on the lower lips. A krait has only 4 in- 
firalUbkl shields and the 4th one is the largest. The group IV of vipers 
is recognised by the head being covered with fine scales similar to 
those^ covering the whole body. The scales are usually of the saw type* 
A cominon Imlian snake Lycodon aulicuSf the hite of which is prac^ 
tically haimleSiB, is often mistaken for a krait; it only evokes a tran- 
sient }6c^ irritation. The pit vipers have a ^Loreai pit' Sitnated 
between fhe nose and eyes. The vipers are obaracterised by a trian- 
jgaUf head, vertically elliptical pupil and a ahprt stumpy tail with 
a body. The maniUse are freely movable and each one Carries 

a fiirge antflrior fang. 



showing chief characteristics of the four groups of snakes in India 
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The pharmacological action of anake venoms. The venom when 
fresh is a transparent and clear fluid. It is faintly acid in reaction and 
Its consistency varies from that of water to that of the white 
of an egg. Cobra venom is a transparent, aml>er-coloured or almost 
colourless fluid having a specifle gravity of 1110. It is acid in 
reaction and slightly disagreeable in taste. The crotalus \enom varies 
from a pale to an emerald green and orange or straw colour. It has 
no taste and its specific gravity varies from 1090 to 1044. The venom 
nipidly Ix'comes alkaline in reaction on acc^miit of the disappearance of a 
volatile acid during decomposition. When dried under a bell jar on 
concentrated sulphuric acid or in the sun, it looses about 60 to 
70 per cent, of water and is converted into a yellowish scaly mass and 
can be easily powdered. If kept in hermatically sealed ampoules and 
in a cool dark place it keeps its potency for a long time. The toxic 
l>rinciples of the venom reside in albumins w'hich are thennostabile, 
and a coagulable protcid which is thermolabile. The former is in ex- 
cess in cobra venom and is associated with 'neurotoxm" , and the latter 
is in excess in viper venom and is associated with 'hccmorrhagin\ The 
viperine venom contains another substance probably a cytolytic one 
releasing thrombokinase from platelets, etc., which causes intravascular 
clotting. As far as is known, the following substances mainly enter 
into the composition of the venom — ^fibrin ferments, proteolytic ferments, 
cytolysin acting upon the red cells, leucocytes, epithelial cells, nerve 
cells and agglutinins, and neurotoxin having a selective action on all 
the nerve tissue, especially on the respiratory and vasomotor centres. 
The toxic effects of different v^enoms are briefly stated in the table 
below : — 




On blood and blood vessels. 

Class 

Nervous 




system. 

Hsemolysis. 

Coagulation. 

Hgemor- 

rhages. 

Hydrophidse 
(Sea snakes) 

Paralysis of 
resp. centre 
8c muscular 

very slight. 

slight reduction. 

Nil 


system. 




Colubridse 

do. 

moderate. 

NiU 

ML 

(Cobras). 
Viperinm 
(True vipers) 

Paralysis of 

pronounc- 

Intravascular clot- 

Very pro- 

vasomotor 

ed. 

ting, in high con- 

nounced 

centre. 


centration and in 
incoagulability^ in 
low concentration. 


, 


Crotaline 

do. 

do. 

Intravascular clott- 

do. 

(Pit vipers) 



ing less pronounc- 
ed; coagulability 





pr<>nounced. 
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As regards the action of different venoms on man it has been ob- 
served that the nenxotoxin in cobra venom has a special affinity for 
the respiratory centre and for the neighbouring ganglia of the 9tb, 
10th, 11th and 12th cranial nerves, and has a curare-like effect on the 
motor end plates of muscles. The krait neurotoxin has a selective action 
on the anterior horn cells of the spinal cord, 

Phisalix and Pasteur (1928) noticed that animals vaccinated against 
rabies were refractory to the action of venom of the cobra and viper and 
vice versa, in other words the virus contained an antigen both for rabies 
and for the venoms. It has been further shown that the exposure of the 
venom of Viper a as pis to the ultraviolet rays does not diminish its 
virulence but increases it in certain cases. The ultraviolet rays however 
destroy the antirabic power of the venom. A temperature of 100®C, 
although destroys the toxin and the antivenomons properties of the viper 
venom, it does not produce any effect upon its rabicidal properties. 

The venom of the Indian cobra. A large example of Naia naia, the 
Asiatic cobra, is six feet in length. The colouration of the typical fonii 
is yellowish to dark brown with a black and white spectacle-marking 
on the hood (seen when fully spread) and a black and white spot on either 
side of the lower surface of the hood. This form is more commonly 
found in Southern India and Ceylon. There are several varieties in India 
without hood markings. 

Acton and Knowles (1914) found that an adult lobia of 4 feet 
2 inches injects about 211.8 mgm. of the venom at a single bite, while 
the M. L. D. of cobra venom for a man of 60 kilo, is al)out 15 mgm 
causing death in three hours (see table). This shows that the cobra 
generally injects about 10 to 15 times the ^I. L. D. In the case off 
a common krait about 6 mgm. is injected at a single bite. The 
M. L. D. for monkeys is 0.15 mgm. and for a man it is estimated to 
be 1 mgm., it therefore injects about 5 to 10 times the M. L. D. 

Qhopra and Isliwariah (1931) investigated in detail the pharmaco- 
logical action of the venom of the Indian cobra (N. mia) and reported 
that the M. 1/. D. of this venom varies with different species of animals. 
It is less toxic to frogs, cats and rats but fatal to dogs, rabbits and 
men. When injected intravenously the venom produces immediate 
fatal effects. If the dose is large, the animal dies within a few minutes 
Ih’om respiratory failute. The venom being colloidal in nature, its ab- 
sorption is slow if injected hypodermically or intramuscularly and 
hence the symptoms are much delayed and death may be delayed from 
4 to 84 hoitra. When givep by the mouth the venom is not absorbed 
by the intact mtusous membrane and does not produce any marked toxic 
effects. It has been shown that the venom is identical to the salivary 
secretion, and is a digestive enryme. It does not affect the activity of 
the ^ivary, gastric and pancreatic secretions of man in viiro^ though 
slightly increases the mnsenllar tone of the gastro^testinal tract in 
and rabbits, ^e autdeSiel doses prod%e a small but persistent 
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Table showing M. L. D. tot different types of snakes . 


Snake 

Approximate 
dose at a 
single 
gocm bite, 
in mgm. . 

M.L.D. 
for rat, 
in mgm* 

M.LD. 

for 

monkey, 
in mgm. 

Estimated 
fatal dose 
for man, 
in mgm. 

Common Cobra 
(Nata naia) 

211:5 

012 

2‘4 

15-0 

1 

King Cobra 
(Saia bungarus) 

100-0 1 

1 0-05 

1 

1-8 

12*0 

Common krait 
{BungaruB candidus) 

5-4 

0*20 

1 

1 

0 15 

\ 

1-0 

Banded krait 
(Bungarus fasdatuB) 

42 6 

I 

j O'lO 

1*5 

100 

Indian Daboia ^ ^ 
(Vtpera ruBBellii) 

72-0 

1 

2-5 

1 

1 

7-5 

1 

42-0 

Phoorsa 

(Echis carinaius) 

12'8 

1 

0-5 

5*0 

Green pit viper 
(LachesiB granUneus) 

14T 

1 

1 0-5 

1 

160 

100-0 


rise in the blood pressure in experimental animals. The rise is not 
due to the sthnnlant action in the accelerator mechanism of the heart 
or due to the action on the myocardium. In experimental animals no 
concentration could produce any definite stimulation or reviving effect 
on the failing heart. Large doses appear to act directly on the heart 
muscle and produce depression followed by cessation of its movements. 
The rise of blood pressure appears to be due to the temporary stimula* 
tion of the vasomotor centres. The subsequent marked fall of the 
blood pressure is due to late paralysis of the vasomotor centres. The 
main action of the venom is on the respiratory centre -which is initialty 
i^timulated followed fay paralysis. Histopathological studies c£ the 
brains of cobra-poisoned mice, as studied fay Scharenko, showed that 
the toxin paralysed the vasomotors followed fay a local stasis and sufa^ 
sequent ccnrespcmding necroeis. 
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It has no action on the motor end-plates of the diaphragm and 
other mnscles involved in the mechanism of respiration. The action 
of the venom is esclusively on the nervous mechanism and this was 
demonstrated by Chopra and Chowhan (1981) by a detailed study of 
its action on protozoa. It was observed that the venom of the Indian 
cobra is toxic to protozoa. The paralysis of the movements of 
P. caudatum, which appears to possess a rudimentary neuro-motor ap- 
paratus, by cobra \eiiom is confirmatory evidence of its selective 
action on this organ. It was further shown by them (1982) that the 
venom of Russeirs viper, which is poor in neurotoxic principles, does hot 
produce any effect on the activity of the movements of P. caudatum. The 
action of this venom is mainly on the endothelial cells of the vascular 
system and as these protozoa have no organised vascular system, they 
are immune to the toxic action of viper venom, while ^e animals 
which have a well-developed vascular system are severely affected by 
this venom. 

The venoms of the Indian daboia and other vipers. These vipers 
are considered to be next to cobra in the older of their toxic action. 
The most important Indian pitless viper, called the Daboia or Vipera 
russelUi is locally known as uloobora or Uc-^polonga. The other im- 
portant viper is Echis carinata also known as the saw-scaled viper, 
Phoorsa or Kupper. The daboia is found in all parts of India, Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam, Sumatra and Java, whilst the saw-scaled^ viper is frequent- 
ly met with in the N. W. F. P., Sind, Raiputana, Central India, Madras 
and Ceylon. Vipers (commonly called adders) are found in various condi- 
tions, in open woods where there are slopes and gullies exposed to the 
sun, on heaths and moors. Heaps of loose stones or tumbled walls ate 
favourite prowling places and hunting grounds for food. Like the 
American rattle snakes and copper head, they prowl into the farms 
during the late summer, when the grain has ripened, in search of small 
rodents and are often discoveted under sheaves or thrash piles. In the 
mountains they occur up to elevations of at least five thousand feet. They 
return to specific places to hibernate, but in congregating at their 
dens in the autumn are not so easily seen as they hide under the 
early fall of leaves where their body hue and pattern blend with the 
ground. The small sire of the viper enables it to work its way through 
comparatively small holes 

The venom of the Indian daboia is a clear orange coloured oily 
fluid, having a specific gravity of 1(^7 and when dried it yields orange 
coloured scales or masses. There has been considerable doubt regard* 
ing the action Of the viper venom. Wall (1968) and Cunningham (1906) 
were pioneers to Study the action of cobra and viper venoms. Mit^ell 
and Reichert (1996) showed that the intense local irritant action and 
the sense of burning pain felt after the bite of a viper are due to the 
lairge quantity of globuUn (as much as 25 ,,|»er cent.) present in it, 
the attmmoses, wbidi is responsible for the nervous symptoms, 
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is present only in very small quantities. Viper bites lead to severe 
pain, abscesses, gangrene and often multiple haemorrhages and later 
ascending paralysis of the central nervous system, l^mib and Hanna 
(1903) made some observations on the properties of the Indian Daboia 
venom. Rogers (1904) working on the antidotes of colubriiie and 
viperine venoms recorded that a small dose of Russell’s viper venom 
intravenously could kill by a rapid fall of the blood pressure without 
any intravascular clotting, but with a loss of coagulability. This con- 
dition could always be produced by injecting a sublethal dose while a 
large lethal dose produced a fatal circulatory failure. He proved, by 
cutting the spinal cord, and by direct observations on the portal circula- 
tion, that the essential cause of death was paralysis of the vasomotor 
centre, the heart continuing to beat to the end. The African puff 

adder, the American rattle snake and the Indian pit vipers, all 

produce death in the same manner so that vasomotor paralysis is the 
main action of viper venoms and, in addition, there is a hsemorrhagic 

effect which is most marked in the case of the rattle snakes. Acton 

and Knowles (1914) showed that daboia venom contains a luBWorrhagin 
which destroys the endothelial cell lining of the finer blood vessels and 
consequently gives rise to ecchymosis and extravasation of blood, 
the convulsions seen early in viperine poisoning being due to small 
haemorrhages in the cerebral cortex; a cytolysin which dissolves the red 
blood corpuscles releasing a fibrin ferment {thfomhase) which causes 
intravascular clotting, pulmonary embolism and death from asphyxia. 
The slow and delayed symptoms after the venom is injected are probabh 
due to low dosage. The fatal dose for a monkey of 25 kilo, weight 
is 7.5 mgm. and for man the M. I^. D. is 42 mgm., death occurring in 
24 hours. The average dose given at a single bite is about 72 mgm., 
which is about double the minimal lethal dose. Crimmens (1931) 
stated that the diamond black Rattlesnake of Texas may discharge 9 to 
40 lethal doses of the venom at one bite. In the case of the Echis the 
M. I/. D. for a monkey is 0.5 mgm. and for a man is 5.0 mgm. and 
the approximate dose of the venom injected at a single bite is about 
12.3 mgm. Here also the snake injects almost double the fatal dose. 
Chopra and Chowhan (1934) investigated the pharmacological action 
of the venom of the Russeirs viper, and found that the haemorrhagic 
phenomena appear at the outset of poisoning and are very extensive in 
character. Death is proceeded by spasmodic and irregular respiration, 
convulsions and asphyxia indicating the involvement of the vagal centre 
owing to deficient blood supply. In all post-mortem examinations 
recorded, the lungs show symptoms of asphyxia, petechial haemorrhages 
and infarctions. The right side of the heart is full of dark blood and 
the left side is empty and tonically contracted; the blood is not 
coagulated. In animals whidi have died of daboia poison the kidneys 
show inflammation, mottling of the cortex and extensive haemorrhages, 
l^he serous cavities such as the pericardium, the plenra and the peri* 
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tonewn are full of sanguineus fluid, probably produced by mjurj to the 
delicate endothelial cells of the capillaries leading to excessive leakage 
of the blood. 

The daboia venom has a marked tendency to produce thrombosis 
and gangrene at the site of the bite and death is due to secondary 
shock. The systemic blood vessels, especially the peripheral ones, are 
found to be contracted and those of the splanchnic area are widely 
dilated as in histamine shock. That the nervous centres are not much 
affected is shown by the fact that in decerebrated animals exactly the 
same results are produced. If the action is prolonged, these measures 
are of no avail since the normal relative permeability of the vessel 
walls to the protein constituents of the blood is lost. The capillary 
leakage goes on to such an extent that anything injected leaks out of 
the vessels The symptoms of shock in daboia poisoning are not due 
to reflex impulses, but are due to the local dilatation of the capillaries of 
the splanchnic area. The paralvtic action of the venom seems to be 
confined to the capillaries only and is similar to histamine. 

In the case of Lachesis, Vellard and Vianna (1982) found that intra- 
muscular and subcutaneous injections in dogs produce an initial inco- 
agnlability, due to rapid destruction of fibrinogen and of the comple- 
ment by the protease of the venom, subsequently there is absence 
of formation of thrombin due to the action of the venom on the hepatic 
cells and haemolysins are also increased. After intravenous injection 
there is at first intravenous clotting, followed by incoagulability of the 
blood in about five minutes. It was further shown that while the 
venoms of Lachesis and Trimeresus are anticomplementary, the cobra 
venom has less and slower anti-complementary action and Crotalus has 
no action on the complements at all. A certain incubation period pre- 
cedes the anti -complementary action. Malcolm, Smith and Hiudle 
found that the M. L. D. (for mice) of the venoms of the pit viper 
(Trimeresi/is sumatranus) and T. vagleii to be 0.5 mgni. and 2.45 ingm. 
per kilo, body weight, and that of the sea snake {Latecauda colubrina) 
to be 0.113 mgm. but they doubt that the total yield of the venom for 
any of these thtee species is sufficient to render the bite dangerous to a 
healthy adult person. 

The mechanism of the Mte. There are four distinct phases when 
a poisonous snake bites. 

(1) The strike. In this phase the snake throws itself forward witli 
great rapidity and violence, ^e distance covered not generally exceeding 
one-third of its length. The vipers strike with greater velocity than the 
colubrideSi saint oi which--especiaily the hooded species^aise the head 
from the gtoatid> so compensating to some extent for the limited m6bility 
of the fangs. 

Opening of the moutfi and elevation of the fangs, IMCost poison- 
qns snakes commence the strike with clo^ jaws, but as the head 
alppioacbea the vicjttm the mandiblas are de](%e8Sed by a rapid contrae- 
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tion of the digastric, cervicowmandibular and vertebro-mandibular 
muscles and simultaneously the fangs are elevated or rotated forward 
by the forward swing of the pterygo-palatine-transverse arch produced 
by the contraction of the spheno- and parieto-pterygoid muscles. The 
fangs of the colubridae are invariably grooved and are generally shorter 
than those of the viper, and their capacity for forward rotation is much 
more limited. 

v3) Closure of the mouth and the injection of the venom. Closure of 
the jaws follows, a result brought about by the simultaneous 
contraction of the anterior, middle and posterior temporal muscles 
which strongly elevate the mandibles. In the colubrids the venom 
gland is also compressed by the superior and inferior portions of the 
anterior temporal muscles, producing torsion of its capsule with the 
expulsion of venom from the gland along the duct, the papilla of 
which becomes approximated to the groove at the base of the faiig. 
Fixation of the jaw is important in effective biting vby colubrides, as 
emphasized by Acton and Knowles. In the vipers there is an entirely 
different anatomical arrangement of muscles acting on the venom gland ; 
expulsion of its contents is instantaneous and independent of fixation of 
the low^er jaw, 

(4) Retraction of the fangs. Immediately following the insertion of 
the fangs, and actually accompanying the discharge of venom, contraction 
of the retractor muscles (the parieto- and spheno-palatine and the internal 
and external pterygoids) which operate on the pterygo-palatine-trans* 
verse arch occurs, dragging the elevated fangs downwards and back- 
wards through the tissues. 

The pathology and the character of the wound. The shape and 
the severity of the wound depend upon the vascularity of the area 
and the anger with which the snake attacks. The wound may be 
absolutely blind if the ani'mal happens to bite through thick clothes, 
hut if through the bare skin the puncture resembles that made by a 
large hypodermic needle. There are generally two punctures of the 
fangs 3/8 to 1 inch apart. 

Pain. Immediately after the bite pain is usually local, severe and 
scalding in character. Later, the pain may increase and radiate along 
the whole length of the limb followed by numbness and heaviness of 
the bitten limb. 

SweUivfg. It usually occurs within 10 to 20 minutes after the bite 
and is intense, brawny and indurated in character. The swelling is 
very painful, Soes not pit on pressure and rapidly extends higher up 
along the body. 

• DiscoloraHon. The skin may become bluish black in colour due 
to the action of the venom on the haemoglobin and may end in bUafers, 
abscess and gangrene, 

In the act of the bite the fangs penetrate the tissues ahd the venom 
is injected synergistically. The snake grips the tissues tightly in its 
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month, the subtemporal muscles contract with great force, the levator 
vagina of the palate is elevated and the venom glands are squeezed. 
The venom finds its passage along the grooves of the fangs into the 
wound. It is almost always injected into the subcutaneous tissues, 
with a considerable degree of torsion and compression. In cases where 
hands and feet are involved the teeth may even penetrate the deeper 
tissues and tendon sheaths. In the case of the Death Adder, the fangs 
are very long, more curved and rotated forward. The bite here is much 
more powerful due to the highly developed temporal muscles, hence 
the venom is deposited much deeper into the tissues. The injected 
venom is usually very concentrated and irritant and is not absorbed un- 
changed. This irritant part of the venom induces engorgement of the 
perilymphatic spaces and later on congestion of the tissues and veins 
which renders the part more suitable for absorption of the venom. The 
venom passes from the perilymphatic spaces into the lymphatic vessels 
and then makes its wa> into the general circulation. 

Symptoms produced. The Indian Commission on snake bites in 
(1886) estimated that the average lapse of tim^ between the inflliction 
of a bite and the cessation of the respiratorv function varies from 
10 minutes to one hour (average 42 minutes), without artificial respira" 
lion. In the case of the RusselPs viper death takes place in 2 to 7 days 
usually due to paralysis of the vasomotor centre and circulatory 
failure. Death occurs from secondary shock, while in the case of 
Echis carinata death is due to multiple haemorrhages and conse- 
quent failure of the circulation and it may be still more prolonged. 

(a) The cobra and the hrait. The local symptoms consist primarily 
of pain at the site of the bite, radiating along the limb and later 
followed by oedema, paresis and numbness. As the venom is absorbed, 
partial paralysis of the lin^b and peculiar tremors occur all over the 
body; incoordination in speech, ptosis, drooping of the head, collapse, 
giddiness, reeling sensation, staggering gait, complete paralysis of all 
the voluntary muscles and blindness are produced. The breathing may 
beconxe shallow and rapid and later diaphragmatic in character and 
may end in asphyxia with convulsive seizure. There is profuse saliva- 
tion followed by paralysis of the tongue and the larynx. There 
may be obvious dysarthria often vomiting and involuntary passage 
of urine and faeces before cessation of respiration. The pupils remain 
active to light up to the end. The heart continues to beat for a much 
longer time after the stoppage of respiration. The fcrait of Northern 
India is one of the most deadly snakes. It has also been observed that 
the patients lose the taste for powdered chillies, raw onions and 
bitter nfem leaves after a cobra bite. The symptoms produced are 
similar to those produced by the cobra venom but there are no con- 
vulsmns. The symptoms pranced by the bite of the Australian Colu- 
htixm are often not so severe aa those of the Indian. There is a 
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feeling of faintness and irresistible desire to sleep, which is soon 
followed by paresis of legs, vomiting and cardiac paralysis. The 
pupils are widely dilated and are insensible to light. Should the 
patient survive the coma, the recovery is complete and no sequelse 
follow. 

(fr) The Russell's viper and the echis carinata. The local symptoms 
are more prominent and severe in character and the victim feels as 
if a live coal is placed on liis skin. He may even scream with the 
intensity of the pain. There is marked ecchyraosis and persistent oozing 
of the blood from the site of the punctures and it is proportionately 
more profuse as compared to the depth of the wound inflicted. There* 
is a marked fall of the blood pressure, small thready pulse, collapse, 
nausea, vomiting, widely dilated pupils which are insensitive to light. 
The loss of consciousness is more or less complete, from which tempor- 
ary recovery sometimes occurs. Should the eflect of the diffused toxins 
wear off, the local condition of the wound becomes aggravated. In 
severe poisoning convulsions set in in due course and death ensues 
from failure of the circulation. The post-mortem examination reveals 
congestion of the meninges and the lungs are full of fluid blood. On 
incising the bitten area clotting and haemolysis of blood are seen which 
give the appearance of a red-currant jelly to the tissues. In delayed 
and less poisonous cases, blisters, abscesses, gangrene and secondary 
bacterial infection may occur. Multiple' hsemorrhages, extensive pete- 
chial spots, epistaxis, haematuria, haemoptysis, subconjunctival haemor- 
rhages and purpura are not uncommon. 

Treatment. From time immemorial snake charmers all over 
the world have claimed the ability of overpowering snakes. They 
allege that they possess specific remedies against the poisons 
either in the form of charms or organic drug substances, some- 
times obtained from the body of the snake itself which possess , 
the power of extracting the poison out of the wound. The 
indigenous medicine in India has a long list of drugs claimed to 
possess specific antidotal properties against snake poison. Mhas- 
kar and Caius (1931) tested about 300 of such reputed remedies, 
but none of these proved effective. The author has received a 
large number of preparations and secret remedies consisting of 
leaves, powders, pills, snuffs and eye salves, which are claimed 
to be effective remedies against snake bite, but they fail to 
neutralise or counteract the effect of the venom in experimental 
animals. The methods of administration recommended for 
these cures appear to be rationalliy unsound as it is highly 
improbable that the rapidly acting venom will be neutralised 
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by fifiving the drug by the mouth or application to the mucous 
membrane of the nose and conjunctiva or the skin. The venmn 
of most of the snakes when injected intramuscularly is absorbed 
into the general circulation mthin 20 to 30 minutes and within 
a few minutes hr the intravenous route. Most the venoms 
have a selective action on the vital centres and fatal effects occur 
so rapidly that the patient is dead before any help is possible. 
It follows, therefore, that to be effective at all, the treatment 
should be vigorously and promptly applied and it is only in the 
case of locally acting and slowly absorbed venoms that such 
methods could be of any use. 

On a patient being brought for treatment for snake bite, 
it should be ascertained whether the snake was seen or killed and 
identified. Li this connection it is necessary to find out, (a) has 
the snake actually bitten and (b) was the snake a poisonous one. 
The first thing to do is to tie a proximal ligature on the limb 
and then to examine the area of the supposed bite. If there 
are no fang marks and no venom on the skin then obviously 
there is no danger, but fang marks on the skin or venom on 
the mucous membrane or on the skin with scratches may be 
dangerous. If the snake is available examine its mouth for 
the typical poison fangs in the anterior part of the upper jaw; 
also see if the head has the shape of an arrow as occurs in 
vipers. If the snake is found to be a ncm*pois<»ious one, the 
patient may still be suffering from acute, and even fatal shock 
due to fright, but an assmance that the bite was not dangerous, 
and simple treatment for ^ock, wiU always rapidly allay the 
symptoms. 

If the snake has not been accurately observed or killed, 
the site of the bite ^ould be closely examined for signs of the 
typical two punctures of the fangs a short distance apart, but 
it ^ould be remembered that occasionally only one fitng mfty 
have penetrated the skin, in which case the dose injected is 
likely to be a small one. If some time has elapsed after the 
bite, local swelling due to haemorrhagic effu^on will be present, 
and this is likely to be greater in viperine than in colubrine 
venoms, but on incising the bitten area some effusion will be 
evident within a few minutes after the**bite. In any. case. 
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treatment ^ould be applied at once v^nthout waitins: fw 
symptoms of poisoning to appear, as b\ delay the chance of 
saving the patient is likely to be lost. When dealing with a 
case of bite from a poisonous snake, efforts should be directed 
firstly to prevent absorption of the iioison, and secondly to 
neutralise as far as possible its toxic effects. Thus ligature, 
burning and suction of the wound are some of the very antique 
remedies which have been practised in India for quite a long 
time and number of other schemes have been practised. 

The chicken method is used m some parts of India. 
Young chickens are obtained, their tail feathers are polled off and the 
rectal portion of the tail is scarified or made raw with a sharp instru- 
ment and applied locally on the bitten and scarified wound. After 
being in contact with the woimd for a few minutes the chicken is said 
to drop dead; another chicken is likewise applied and the process is 
continued till the chickens cease to die. The raw lectal surface of the 
chicken is believed to absorb the poison from the wonnd. This method 
might be of value where the poison remains localised and is slow in 
action as in cases of lachesis and ecMs. The cock's flesh while still 
worm has also been applied to neutralise the venoms of snakes; 
chickens’ toains have been made use of for similar purpose. The fresh 
flesh of pigeons, swallows, Immt feet of fowls, and various fantastic 
things are alleged to be good against the snake bites. All these daims 
have been found to be baseless. 

Snake poisoning consists in the hypodermic or intramusdar 
iinjectioll_ of a series of poisonous principles which act chiefly 
upon the nervous and the circulatory systems. Mm'eover the 
virulence of the poison depends upon the quantity of the venom 
injected and the size of the animal. The same quantity of the 
poison will thus have a more serious effect upon a child than 
upon an adult. .The absorption of the venom depends upon the 
depth at which the venom has been lodged during the act of the 
bite and also depends upon the vasailarity of the area bitten. 
Wounds are dangerous if near the face, neck, upper arm, trunk 
and thigh, and less dangerous if is on the toes of the 
feet CHT lingers. The smaller the quantity of the poison intro- 
duced into the circulation, the milder the symptom.^. The first 
indication for treatment is therefore to prevent the passage of 
the poison as far as possible into the general drculatjkm. The 
success of this procedure depends on the proper identification 
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of the snake and iinuiediate application of first aid. In case of 
non-poisonous snakes the bitten area may be simply cleaned and 
treated aseptically. 

The treatment of snake bite has been divided by Metcalfe 
(1927) into: — (a) Preventing the passage of snake poison into 
tlie general circulation, (b) neutralising the venom at tiie site 
of the bite, (c) neutralising the venom that has been absorbed 
into the general circulation by specific antiserum treatment, and 
(d) the treatment of the special symptoms and secondary 
complications. 

The prevention of the passage of the poison into the general 
circulation. The methods consist in application of a ligature, 
incision of the wountl, cauterisation and suction of the venom 
from the site of the wound. 

I. Ligature. B>' ligature is meant the application of 
an elastic and a tight binder betw’een the teat of the bite and 
the heart so that absorption of the venom into the general 
circulation is prevented and time for the use of local and 
general remedies i® gained. This method w'as first used by 
Kemfer and later by Fontana (1781) who published his work 
"Traite sur la veiiin de la vipere” in Florence. Continued and 
intermittent ligatures have been advocated. In the latter the 
cord is loosened for a few minutes from time to time, careful 
watch being kept for the appearance of any Qpnstit;atkMlMil 
symptoms, the onset of which calls for tightening of the ligature 
again. It has been showm that 6 or 10 times the fatal dose of 
the venom of the black snake {Pseudechis porphyrioicus) could 
be injected into the legs of a rabbit without fatal results, if an 
elastic ligature is applied immediately after the injection of the 
venom ; the ligature in such cases was tight enough to obliterate 
the circulation for about 20 minutes. On incising the bitten 
area, the blood and l 3 unph were found to be clotted at the site 
showing that the poison is thus temp(n*arily locked up and 
could only be absorbed slowly. In the case of cobra and 
kiait venoms which contain no fibrin ferment, the ligature onfy 
delays the abs<»ption of the venom as long as it is on and thus 
only prolongs the death interval. In the case of saw*scaled 
viper and the Russell's viper, w'here the* venoms contain a 
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greater proportion of the fibrin ferment and a tlirombase, the 
ligature helps in fixing the venom locally by producing 
thrombosis and thus greatly reducing the absorption rate of the 
venom. In case of lachesis, it was shown in Brazil that the 
ligature is not indicated as it produced gangrene at the site of 
the bite. 

The method of t^plicaiion of a ligature. The binder should 
always be applied to the limb possessing a single bone, e.g., 
the upper arm and the thigh and not on the forearm, calf, 
wrist or ankle which possess more than one bone and conse- 
quently the deeply seated interosseous blood vessels between 
them cannot be completely compressed by the help of a tight 
binder. The bandage should be applied within 10 minutes of 
the bite and it should bel tight enough to obstruct the lymphatic 
and venous circulation, but it should not obliterate the arterial 
pulse. If a rubber tourniquet is not available a thick string, 
an elastic rubber tubing, belt, dhoti (loin cloth), turban or 
even a waist band may serve the purpose. The bandage can 
be tightened by inserting a piece of stick between the ligature 
and the limb, and twisting it on the ligature in a corkscrew 
manner ; when the ligature is adequately tight the stick is kept 
in place by inserting one end underneath the ligature. It 
is loosened after about half an hour to allow the fresh blood to 
enter it and when the parts become pink the binder is 
tightened again. This procedure should be carried on every 
ouarter of an hour so as to avoid serious damage to the tissues 
by prolonged local anoxaemia. After the first aid treatment, 
the ligature should be loosened more frequently and for longer 
intervals and if no cardiac symptoms appear it may be safely 
discarded. 

The ligature is obviously made for delaying the passage of 
the venom into the circulation and thus extending the precious 
time for other active measures. Elective ligature must 
remain the first and the foremost step in the treatment of 
sn'hke bite. 

2 . Incision. The second form of local treatment of value is 
the immediate and free incision into the site of the bite and its 
neighbourhood or after the application of the ligature in order 
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to let out the poison and to prevent the further absorption of 
the venom into the tissues. The skin and the subcutaneous 
tissues around the bitten area including the punctures of the 
fangs should be incised longitudinally along the muscle fibres 
and never across it. The incision is made in two stages: — 
(a) The primary incision. It consists of cutting l/8th to 
1 /4th of an inch, i.e., as deep as the puncture of the fangs and 
is crucial in shape. Care should be taken to avoid big 
vessels or nerves. The dOFusion of the blood from the wound 
i^ould be aided by squeezing the wound and by applying 
suction, (b) Secondary incision. After the primary incision 
and suction the wound may be further deepened to the sub- 
cutaneous tissues, t.e., about i to ^ inch deep extending as far 
as the swollen margin. If the bitten part is a limb the incision 
should be circular, running all around the limb in the form 
of a 'bracelet’. Two such bracelet inifisions about <me inch 
apart should be made proximal to the wound. When the 
surface is flat as the back of the trunk, the incision should 
encircle the bitten and the swollen area. The secondary inci- 
sion should be along the distal margin of the swelling and the 
suction should be continued for some time. If the swelling 
still increases, make another incision along the distal end of 
the fresh swelling and continue suction, fm* it is in the distal 
parts of the swollen area that the venom is more dilute and 
therefore is more likely to be absorb^ into the circulation. 

3 . Suction of the venom. The sucking of tire wound has 
been recommended by Celsus, but it should only he done by 
the mouth if there are no ulcers on the gums, palate, tmigue, 
etc. Hie ligature and the indaon must be supplemented by 
suctioh. The mouth is first rinsed with oil or warm ghee 
(clarified butter) and the wound socked and spat out. The 
vacuum cops mr suction apparatus have proved to be tar more 
efficient than the suction by the mouth. A simple emergency 
suction apparatus can be improvised by attaching a rubber bulb 
to a glass fUttttel. The tneast pump or cupping glasses tflso 
serve the purpose. Jackson and Dudley (1828) demonstrated ex- 
pmimeutaUy that the venom can be removed from the tissues by 
the method of incision and spcticm- %cper!mental animals 
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after receiving as high as 4 MX.D. of the venom could be saved 
by this method if suction was applied within an hour of the 
injection. The fluid sucked out contains the venom in solution 
and is highly toxic if reinjected into another animal and it can 
be neutralised with antivenom sera. The suction is repeated 
after half an hour. In the beginning the sucked out blood is 
thick, dark and semiclotted in condition, but subsequently it 
changes its appearance to a bright red colour due to haemolysis 
and dilution with Isrmph. 

4. Burning and cauterisation of the bitten area. This 
drastic procedure has sometimes been used. A burning coal or 
a red hot iron is applied immediately to the bitten area. Strong 
alkalies, acids such as nitric, sulphuric and carbolic, silver 
nitrate or crystals of potassium bichromate have alsso been used 
as escharotics. The disadvantage of this method is that as the 
burning only acts to a certain depth, absorption of the venom 
from the deeper layers cannot be prevented. 

5 . Amputation. This is another drastic treatment, but if 
done in proper time life may be saved. It is the best remedy, 
especially in viper bite. It is not indicated in cases of 
lachesis and echis bites where the mortality is very low, and its 
value is doubtful for cobra bite as the poison reaches the 
circulation within 8 to 10 minutes. It is useful in cases of bites 
of lingers and toes and when the patient is seen within ten 
minutes of the bite. Amputation is usually done by the patient 
himself as the cases are seen rather late for medical aid. 

6. Local venesection, Kellaway (1920) demonstrated 
experimentally that venesection is of value in case of poisoning 
from the death adder and tiger snakes and can afford protection 
from a dose of one to one and a half times the lethal dose. 
It may be carried out within an hour or two of the bite befmre 
the ligature is removed. The idea is to wash out the parts 
with the patiait's own blood. A secmid ligature, tight encmgh 
to obstruct die venous return, but not the arterial flow, is placed 
iif position indnediately distal to the arterial ligatures. An 
ind^on is made into one of the veins draining the bitten area- 
end a succession cff small blooddettings from the vein is carried 
out by lifting the arterial ligature for a minute or two and 
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leaving the venous ligature in position. This treatment is quite 
useful, particularly where antivenene is not available. In an 
adult a pint and a half of the blood can be removed and if 
necessary replaced by transfusion or by giving an intravenous 
injection of a large quantity of gum in saline solution. 

Neutralising and fixing the venom at the site of bite. It 
is clear that it is far more important and practical to 
destroy and neutralise the venom at the site of the bite before 
a lethal dose has been absorbed into the general circulation 
Moreover, if less than a fatal dose has been absorbed before the 
patient comes under treatment, the destruction of the greater 
part of the remaining unabsorbed venom may turn the scale 
The destruction of the venom locally is important in view' of the 
uncertainty of the antivenene treatment, the amount of anti- 
venene available to completely neutralise ihe large dose of the 
venom injected by a bite and the availability of an apparatus 
for intravenous injection Cobra venom is absorbed quickly 
but in case of viper bite one ampoule of the serum should be 
injected locally at the site of the bite, and half an ampoule a 
little above the wound and below the ligature. 

1. Potassium or zinc permanganate. About 200 chemical reagents 
have been tested, but their value in actual practice is limited. These 
remedies act by causing local coagulation and necrosis, thus destroying 
both the venom and tissues. The neutralising value of a chemical 
is greater when it comes in direct contact with large quantities of the 
venom and in high concentration. Chemicals are more suited for 
viperine than colubrine >enoms. 

Experiments by Bmnton and Payrer to prove that potassium pei- 
manganate oxidises the venom in the tissue were inconclusive, but 
Rogers (1914) showed that three to five times the lethal dose 
of venom of cobra or Russell's viper could be reduced to below the 
lethal limit by the application of the permanganate cxystals treatment. 

Acton and Knowles (1914) and Baunerman (1914) showed by in 
vitro and in vivo experiments that potassium permanganate has a 
marked action in destroying and fijdng different venoms. The efficacy 
of this treStment depends upon the time and the mode of application. 
Wsda (1917) shewed that if potassium permanganate was injected 
within 7 hours of the bite, it neutralised the power of the venom b> 
onidisieg and fining it locally. Unfortunately cases of snake bite 
ufuslly occur in places where the victim is itux from such aid and it 
wii for stmh contingencies tM Lender Brunton devised his snake bite 
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lancet witli a sharp blade at one end and a receptacle to contain 
potassium permanganate at the other end. The method advised was 
to cut open the bitten area and to rub in the crystals of the perman- 
ganate into the wound. After application of a ligature and the incision 
of the wound, a freshly prepared 1 to 2 per cent, solution of potassium 
permanganate should be forcibly injected with a Record syringe into 
and around the wound at various points until the solution begins to 
ooze out of the wound. The needle should penetrate at least i inch 
deep into the tissues. The limb must be kept elevated and fomented 
with a hot and strong (3 to 5 per cent.) solution of potassium perman- 
ganate. The tourniquet should be kept in place as long as necessary, 
bnt not more than quarter of an hour so as to avoid necrosis of the 
area. Ten to twenty c.cm. of 1 per cent, solution can be injected into 
the bitten area. It is not always practicable to incise the parts with 
a lancet and rub the dry crystals of the potassium permanganate locally 
into the wound. The American authorities on the other hand do not 
recommend the local application of potassium permanganate, because 
they consider that it is toxic to the tissues and possesses no antidotal 
value. 

2. Gold chloride. The use of gold chloride solution was suggested 
by Cunningham more than 3 decades ago, and later by Calmette and 
more recently Acton and Knowles advocated its use. One to five per cent, 
solntion of this preparation can be injected subcntaneously aronnd the 
site of the bite. Sealed ampoules of 15 gr. of gold chloride crystals 
are available in the market. The whole quantity should be dissolved 
in 20 c.cm. of sterile saline solution; this approximately gives a 
concentration of 6 per cent. The value of this treatment depends on 
the early administration and thorough diffusion of the bitten area before 
the venom is absorbed into the circulation. The salts of gold and 
permanganate should not be injected intravenously as they are both 
poisonous and ineffective by that method. Ivocally, extensive necrosis 
occurs after the injections. It has been observed that the use of 
ox-bile as a solvent improves the action of a weak solution of gold 
chloride and the permanganate. The local injection of gold chloride 
is considered superior to potassium permanganate but the former 
produces necrosis of the tissues. 

8. Dihydrochloride of palladium. It is said to have proved more 
efficacious than gold chloride under experimental conditions. 

4. Calcium chloride, A 2 per cent, solution can be injected locally 
and intravenously. It is said to be useful in preventing haemplysis and 
aids the healing process; it is indicated in cases of echis and lachesis 
bftes. 

5* Hydrogen peroxide^ It has been shown that injections of 1 
c.cm. of hydrogen peroxide solution within 9 hours of the bite can 
oxidise about 5 mgm., f.e., 1.7 times the M. L. P. of the Ancistrodon 
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per kilo, weight (rf a rabbit. Ita action ia similar to that of potassinm 
permanganate. 

Artificial respiration. Hiis is of value iu colubrine poison- 
ing if complete respiratory paralysis has not yet supervened. 
With the employment of artificial respiration, life has been pro- 
longed as long as 30 hours after cdbra bite. Artificial respira- 
tion should be kept up as long as the heart goes on beating. 
If the respiration fails, the administration of oxygen or carbon 
dioxide should be tried ; the latter gas can be given by making 
the patient breathe in and out of a bag thus increasing the carbon 
dioxide intake. In case of viperine poisoning, where death 
is due to cardiac failure and secotidary haemorrhages artificial 
respiration is useless. 

Antivenene or specific therapy. The first scientific attempt 
to produce an artificial immunity was made by Sewell in 
1887 in pigeons, when by small repeated injections he raised 
their resistance so high that they could resist 10 times the 
lethal dose of the venom of a crotaline snake. In 1802 
Calmette showed that by' repeated inoculation of venom heated 
to SO^C., a certain amount of resistance could he developed in 
animals. He also demonstrated that an antitoxic serum 
against cobra venom could be prepared by repeated injections 
of gradually increasing quantities of venom into horses and 
Fraser soon after independently arrived at a similar conclusion. 
Martin and Lamb showed that antivenene has a specific action 
against the venom employed for immunising the animal. 
Nuttall (1904) put forward the h 3 rpothesis that antivenene is of 
the nature of a precipitin serum and acts by forming a precipitate 
Mth the specific venom. Noguchi and Madsden succeeded in 
producing antisera by immunising horses widt venom after the 
tmuq^orous group of the molecule has been destroyed, capable 
of nbuttnliaing the hsemorrhagin ci the crotalus venom. The 
antioobra senith supplied by Calmette had 8<ane power of neu- 
troUstog thu vchom of sea snakes, the king cobra and the com- 
mon bfmti bat not that of banded krait, which has a partial 
vi|i«iii|M aetbd. Kellaway (1931) believes that active immunity 
ajiidiiiit make Venom is oliien not so'exelu^vely miedfic as was 
tlpfee supposed, fbe high tcidstattcc of animals immunised to 
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species of venom to other species of allied venoms being due 
to the similarity of venom in toxic constituents and to the close 
serological relation of the snakes. 

Antivenene in India is prepared at Kasauli w ilh the venoms 
collected at the Haffkine Institute, Bombay, in the form of 
I.amb's mixed cobra and Russell’s viper antivenene. Experi- 
mental batches of pure echis antivenene have been j)repared at 
the Haffkine Institute and at Kasauli and are effective. The 
former preparation is reported to be strictly specific for cobra 
and daboia venom but its efficacy also extends to the i>oisons 
of the closely allied species. The Pasteur Institute, Paris, 
prepares three antisera against the venoms of different snakes. 
These are (1) ER for European snikes, (2) AN for African 
snakes {colubridcB and viperidce), (3) AO for West and Equa- 
torial African snakes (hitis and cepedon), (4) C for the Naija 
snakes of India and Ee^ypt. In Siam where cobras are parti- 
cularly numerous, the Bangkok Pasteur Institute maintains a 
large establishment for manufacturing antivenene. The institute 
here is similar in its organisation and surroundings to the 
Butantan Institute of Serum Therapy in Sao Paulo maintained 
by the Brazilian government. This institute issues a univalent 
serum against the venom of the rattle snake and a multivalent 
serum against the bites by the central American snakes. The 
antivenene institute of South America has perfected a jxily valent 
serum for the bites of the rattle snake, copper head and moccasin. 
Monovalent, bivalent, or polyvalent antiveiienes are now avail- 
able for snake-bite cases in Europe, India, Africa, Japan, Java 
and Australia, as well as in the United States, Brazil, the 
Argentine and Central America. 

The antivenene remains thermostable at 60®C. for five 
minutes, but is completely destroyed when the temperature is 
raised to 65®C. or above due to coagulation of proteins. 

Detoxicaiion of venom. The great toxicity of ophidian venoms 
has made the production of specific high titre antivenenes from horses 
a prolonged, hazardous and decidedly expensive affair so that any ancb 
process as detoxication of venom with simnltaneous preservation 
of its antigenic properties becomes a matter of great practical import- 
ance to countries interested in the manufacture of antivChenes on a 
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lurj'e scale Grasset and Zrtutendyk (193S) of the South Afncan In- 
stitute of Medical Research have clone a good deal of work on the detoxi- 
cation of snake venoms. Bilef solgaiial and formalin detoxicate the 
venom. The detoxicated venoms are subsequently used for immunisa- 
tion experin],ents in animals Maitra and Mallik (1932) observed that 
the contact of hepatic lipoid-^ with daboia venom at 37‘’C attenuates its 
necrotic action on animal tissues but does not interfere with its 
imiiinnJsing power. Horses are immunised by giving them weekly sub- 
cutaneous iniectioiis of gradually increasing doses of cobra venom, heal- 
ed to 70*'C for an hour ; this precipitates the irritant toxins without inpir- 
ing the nenrotoxin. 

Method of ptcpataitoii The teiliniciue of production of aiitn eneiies 
is a complicated one owing to the now generally accepted fact that the 
antigenic substances contained in snake venoms are on the whole highly 
specific. Horses art used for the production of the aiitivenenes. 
The invmunising process must be carried out very cautiously owing to 
the great sensitivity of this animal to the venoms. The venom from 
a living snake is desiccated over sulphuric aod in vacuo and a weighed 
quantity is dissolved in sterile water and injected subcutaneously into 
horses selected for the purpose In the preparation of nnti-daboia serum, 
the venom is sometimes emulsifieil with sterile lung tissue before injection 
in order to fix the ha*morrhogin principles. The M.Iv I>. of cabra venom 
for the horse is 25 in gin and therefore the first immunising dose is 
much smaller than this. THs is gradually increased until the animal is 
able to tolerate 1 to 2 gm of the dried venom at a single injection. This 
amount is equivalent to the entire yield of 20 average-si/ed snakes. 
Usually a period of 12 to 16 months is necessary to obtain a siifficienth 
powerful serum. At Kasauli the final dose of venom is very much 
smaller and the horses are brought up to the titre in aliont 4 months. 
In order to avoid the strong reaction produced by the injection 
of venom into horses various .substances are added by differ- 
ent workers to neutralize or to reduce the toxicity of the venoms, 
Calmette uses the solution o' hypochlorite of calcium; some workers 
combine a little autivenene or formaline, etc. These substances reduce 
the toxicity but do not alter the antigenic properties of the venom. 
Brazilian workers prefer to use the unaltered venom in the prepara- 
tion of antivenomotts sera Twelve days after the final injecHon the 
horse is bled to the extent of 8 litres, and five days later 6 litres and 
another 6 litres five days later, till 20 litres are obtained. In some 
laboratories tlie animal is put under chloroform and the whole blood 
and plasma is removed, yielding in this way 50 to 60 litres of semm; 
this procedure is believed to be more economical. Tht serum 
Is prepared in the usual way, standardised into units on rabbits, 
and supplied in hermetically scaled ampoules of |0 c,cm. each. 
''Standardisation of antivenene in iCaaauU is catried out in pigeons. The 
m(i>iilial standards for unoohceiitlhated ant!\'enene are that 1 c.cm. should 
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neutralise not les> than 1 ni^. of datk>ia venom and 0.5 mg. of 
cobra venom. Higher titreA are usually obtained and 1 c.cni. may 
neutralise 3 to 5 mg. of daboia venom. The therapeutic efficacy of tiie 
serum is estimated 1 ) 3 ' titrating it before tilling it into ampoules. The 
methods used are the prophylactic test in which the serum is given an 
hour liefore a dose of the venom, or the simultaneous test which allows 
the neutralisation of the serum-venom mixture to take place in vitfo 
before their injection into the anininh or b\ the curative test use<l by 
the American authorities. Here the venom is injected intramuscularly 
into rabbits and twenty niinute.s later the antiveiieiie is given by the 
subcutaneous route. 

Concentration of antivenene. In snake bile, tlie biting snake fre- 
quently remains unidentified, and in countries where numerous poison- 
ous species abound, resort to polyvalent antivenene has proved neces- 
sary. Polyvalent antivenenes, however, are very bulky for iiitravenou'^' 
and intramuscular routes, and in consequence some method of increas- 
ing their potency by concentration, such as has been successfully 
applied in the manufacture of antivenenes in Brazil, South America 
and the Ignited >States, bei'otiies highly desirable. In 1929 a polyvalent 
antivenene was produced at the South African Institute of .Medical 
Research utilizing the sodium sulphate process. 

Considerable experimental work has l)eeii done by Acton and 
Knowles (1915), Caius, Iyengar and Anderson (1924) and Mallick and 
Maitra (1932). Maitra, Naidu and Abuja (1933) ])roduced a concentrated 
antivenene by the sodium sulphate method. The aminouium sulphate 
method for concentrating sera is now^ in routine use. 

To the plasma of immunized horses are added, (a) 3 per cent, 
of a 4 per cent, solution of calcium chloride, (b) two volumes of tap- 
water, and (c) of the total volume so obtained about 18 per cent, of 
ammonium sulphate. The specific gravity of the mixture is adjusted 
to 1099 by adding more of the salt or the tap water; it is then filtered 
through chain cloth folded like a concertina along the border to fit a 
funnel, the filtrate being returned to the filtering cloth until it comes 
through clear. The precipitate on the cloth represents the fibrin and 
the euglobulin, and in the clear filtrate pass the pseudoglobulm and 
the albumin. The precipitate is rejected. 

To the filtrate, after measurement, is added about 10 per cent, 
more of the ammonium sulphate and the specific gravity adjusted to 
1138. The misrture is stirred, allowed to stand for half an hour, stirred 
again and filtered through another piece of chain cloth. The precipitate 
collected on the cloth represents the pseudogtobulin ; in the filtrate 
w^ch is rejected passes out the albumin. 

The precipitate is scraped towards the middle of the cloth with 
an ivory spatula, the cloth being then folded in such a way over the 
precipitate as to leave no folds and dead spaces. It is then subjected 
to pressure in a liand press, the pressure being applied at hrst gradually 
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ihcTi increased {quickly until dripping ceases. The hard-pressed 
precipitate is removed from the cloth as a cake. 

The cake is \^eighed, broken up and pul in bags of cellophane 
(No. iM)0), in quantities of about 100 gni. for each. The bags are 
suspended from a rod and allowed to dip in running cold water. In 
12 hours the contents of the bags are found to be liquid, clear and 
increased in bulk. The bags are now gently squashed and allowed 
to sink further, to increase the surface for dialysis. In 24 hours the 
contents begin to turn turbid and the turbidity increases steadily and 
is at a maximum in 96 hours, liy this time the ammonium sulphate 
is all dialysed out. The dialysate is collected into a bottle to which 
are added washings from the bags to bring the total quantity upto 
a convenient figure. The original volume of the plasma divided by the 
volume of the total dialysate gives the degree of concentration. 

To the dialysate is now added 1 per cent, of sodium chloride which 
at once turns tlie turbid and viscid fluid into a clear, less viscid and 
translucent product of slightly greenish hue. The pH is generally 
found to be betv\een 6.9 and 7.1 and is adju.sted to 7.5 or 7.6 with 
sodium carl)ouatc. A preservative, 0.7 per ctUit. of a mixture of equal 
parts of ether and tri-kresol, is next added and the bottle left undisturbed 
for two w'eeks. A w’hitish sediment, consisting mostly of euglobulin 
and fibres from the chain cloth, collects and clears the product further. 

A sample is now tested for potency and toxicity. If the titre of 
protection is satisfactory and the product is not toxic it is passed 
through a Seitz filter and bottled. The unconcentrated serum prepared 
against cobra and Russell’s viper venom protects pigeons against 25 to 100 
while 0.25 c.cm. of the concentrated serum neutralise.s 1 mg. 
daboia venom and 0.5 mgni. of cobra venom. It is issued in doses of 
10 c.cm. which replace the fornur dose of 40 c.cm. of unconcentrated 
strum. 

The antivenomous principle can be concentrated up to 7J times 
its original potency by using the methods of Pick and Boer, so that 
1 c.cm. of this concentrated serum injected intraperitoneally can neutra- 
lise 1.2 mgm. of the venom as against the original serum where 1 c.cm. 
neutralised 0.16 mgm. intraperitoneally. According to some authorities 
a concentration upto 10 times is possible, but such concentrations will 
he 0f the consistency of gum and therefore unsuitable for administra- 
tion. In actual practice four times the concentration is usually obtained. 

The desage and mode of administration. From the venom 
injected by different poisonous snakes, Calmette estimated that 
about 400 c.cm. oi anti^^cobra serum would be required to ueu- 
tralisf^ tbe amount of venom ejected by a cobra at a single bite 
cr of tbe Bnhydrina, which is one of the most deadly of the sea 
^akes^ In the case of the conwnnn krait and the king cobra 600 
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to 800 c.cm. are required and then only if the sera are injected 
intravenously but Acton and Knowles considered it doubtful if a 
inan can stand a dose of 400 c.cm. of antivenene intravenously. 
They estimated that in a man dying of cobra bite within two 
hours or less after the bite, over 700 c.cm. of the antivenene 
would be required to neutralise the venom, while 50 to 100 
c.cm. may suffice to save patients who w-ould take 2 to 6 hours 
to die after the bite. In view of the uncertainty regarding 
the dose of venoms which has l>een received, it is wiser to in- 
ject 100 c.cm. of the serum intravenously at once in all colubrine 
poisoning cases whenever possible. The subcutaneous and 
intramuscular injections of antivenene, excet)t at the site of 
bite are of little value because its larger molecular weight 
makes absorption much slower than that of the venom. 
Fresh antivenene should be injected as early as possible, 
at least within 3 hours after the bite. With sera con- 
centrated four times, a dose of 50 to 150 c.cm. should save 
every case. A rough guide for the dose is 1.25 to 2 c.cm. 
of the serum for each mgm. of the dried venom injected. The 
ratio of the neutralising power of antivenene injected by sub- 
cutaneous, intraperitoneal and intravenous methods is as 1 : 2 : 
4, i.e,, when tested in living animals, 1 c.cm. of the serum neu- 
tralised 0.1 mgm. of cobra venom when given subcutaneously, 
0.2 mgm. is given intrai^ritoneally, and 0.4 mgm. when given 
intravenously. Kussell’s viper antivenene when given by these 
routes neutralises 0.3, 0.8 and 0.8 mgm. of the venom respec- 
tively. 

The dose of antivenene to be given also depends on the 
rapidity of the onset of ssmiptoms, age, site, and general condi- 
tion of the bitten area, interval since the bite, season of the year 
and the size of the snake. The age and weight of the victim 
are important factors in determining the dosage ; children 
require two or three times more than an adult because of their 
smdll volume of blood, which by itself contains a certain amount 
of neutralising povv'er. Moreover the toxicity of the vemmi is 
universally proportional to the body weight of the patteut. 
Antivenene in case of cobra bite is effective within two^third of 
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the death interval but Hutchison believes that it is never too 
late to idve antivenene and that there is a chance of lecoveiy 
ho^vever desperate the state of the patient may be. 

There is no danger of over>dosage, rather the danger lies 
in not giving an adequate dose to neutralise the venom. A 
curative dose shows its effect almost at once or within a few 
hours of administration ; pain is relieved rapidly and other 
symptoms completely disappear in 12 hours. The swelling is 
reduce<l within 24 hours. In the case of iMchesis the multiple 
heemoirhages stop in 6 to 12 houis after the specific treatment. 
The patient should be kept in bed and allowed no exertion for 
at least 10 to 12 days after recovery. The most difiicult of all 
are cases of Krait poisoning. Here the venom is 16 times as 
toxic as the cobra venom and antivenene is more or less useless. 
Fortunately, such cases are rare in occurrence in India. 

Precautions in the use of antivenene. In desperate cases 
where time is of utmost importance, the possible risk of ana- 
phylactic shock should be disregarded, and injection of anti- 
veneno by intravenous and intramuscular routes be given imme- 
diatelv without delay. If after this poisoning symptoms persist 
give another dose of 100 c cm intravenously, and a third dose 
later on if indicated ; 400 c cm. of antivenene can thus be given 
safely to an average sized adult In the ease of concentrated 
sera 100 to 150 c cm. will be sufficient. Sometimes it happens 
that there is a flocculent deposit in the phials, which should be 
quickly filtered through a clean and sterile piece of linen 
before being filled into a syringe. Injections should be stopped 
for a sh<tft time if any untoward symptoms such as redness of 
the face, palpitation, reeling and embarrassed respiration appear. 
Keep O.I to 0.5 c.cm. of adrenalin hydrochloride (1 in 1,000) 
in readiness to be injected intramuscularly if anaphylactic 
symptoms oncur. 

TreatAidat of symptoms. SymtHoms of shock usually 
deyelpp in viperine pdisoning due to destruction of the blOod 
cells, vascular lining of the blood vessels, persistent hsemorrhage, 
dejmiuHion of the liver and the kidney cells, vasomotor depres- 
taon, general sepsis, infegtiout oedema and septicaemia. Our 
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experimental work Has shown that in such cases a dose of 
adrenalin chloride is the best drug and 1 c.cm. of (1 : 1,000) 
solution should be injected intramuscularly and repeated in an 
hour if necessary. Pituitrin is also useful. Blood transfusion, 
calcium injected intravenously, haemoplastin, normal horse 
serum and adrenalin are indicated. A cup of hot black coffee 
is the best and the safest beverage. Aromatic spirit of ammonia 
may be necessary to revive the i)atient. Small doses of alcohol 
and strychnine may be given as stimulants, but the practice 
of giving enormous quantities of alcohol cannot be too strongly 
deprecated. Camphor in ether, and pituitrin may be given 
hypodermically as general and vascular stimulants. Rogers has 
advocated on physiological grounds the employment of adrena- 
lin in viperine poisoning. In case of snake bites in which the 
toxins have a marked paral 3 riic action upon the vasomotor 
centre, 1/16 gr. of strychnine intramuscularly has been 
advised to stimulate the spinal centres. Cocaine and morphine 
have l)een used locally and hypodermically to relieve pain, 
f^rteine 1/6 gr., digitalin 1/60 gr.’, pilocarpine 1/3 to 1/5 gr. 
and lobeline 1 /d to 1 gr. have all been tried to steady the pulse 
and stimulate the respiratory centre, but with no encouraging 
results. Five to ten c.cm. of calcium chloride (5 per cent, 
solution) have been given intravenously to increase the coagula- 
tion of the blood and to help the healing processes. 

The fall of blood pressure and the rapid loss of blood 
due to hsemorrhages and extravasatirm lead to paralysis of the 
vasomotor centre. Effort should therefore be made to replace 
the blood by transfusion. Whole blood has been successfully 
injected into the peritoneal cavity or deeply into the gluteal 
muscles without typing or matching the blood. Intravenous 
injections of large doses of norma] saline with 5 to 10 per cent, 
of glucose have given encouraging results. The dose is con- 
trolled by observing its effect on the blood pressure and pulse rate 
and repeated as frequently as necessary. Six hundred to eight 
hundred c.cm. of glucose saline can be safely injected, and a lew 
drops of pituitrin or adrenalin may be added to keqp the blood 
vessels in tone. Artificial respiration is of value in colubrine 
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poisonin? as complete respiratory paralysis has not yet 
supervened. 

Resume of the Routine Tbeathent of Snake bite 

A. The first aid or immediate treatment. (1) The first aid 
treatment is used if the patienf is seen within ten minutes of the 
bite. Secure absolute recumbancy. Fix a tight band imme- 
diately on the limb a few inches proximal to the bitten area and 
another ligatiu-e about 6 inches above The ligature should be 
tight enough, but should not obliterate the arterial circulation. 
The part of limb having a single bone is the liest site for ligature. 

(2) If the bitten area is a finger or a toe apply a ligature 
above and amputate the bitten ])art within 10 to 15 minutes. 

(3) If the bitten area is a flat surface or is very vascular, 
immediatelv incise it about J to i inch deep and J inch long 
and forciblv express the blood and fluids as much as possible 
and apply suction cups or breast pump. Rub in crystals of 
potassium permanganate or swab well the incised parts with 
strong solutions of this salt. 

(4) Cauterize the bitten area with strong acids, alkalies 
or burn it with live coal and keep the patient at perfect rest. 

(5) Give stimulants like spirit of sal volatile (spt. amnion, 
aromat.) 10 to 15 drops in an ounce of w’ater, coffee, etc. Keep 
the patient in bed. 

(6) Reassure the patient that the danger of the snake bite 
is usually overrated and that 2/3rd of alfl the bites are usually 
from non>poisonou5 snakes and therefore there are more chances 
of recovery and less of serious consequences. 

B. Specific treatment. (1) By the time the physician 
arrives there has usually been much delay, and hesitation, and 
indigenous remedies have been applied. His responsibility, 
therefore, is very great ; life is in imminent danger and death 
may follow rapidly, he has therefore to decide quickly and 
act qtiiclcly. If the patient is seen early and if the bite was 
from a viper, he should examine the parts, tighten the ligature 
and excise the area. 

(21 Infiltrate the bitten area with 5 to 10 c.cm. or nune of 
the antivenene or if not available, 5 to 10 c.cm. of a 5 per cent. 
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solution of Rold chloride or 1 to 5 per cent, solution of potassium 
permanganate with a syringe till the solution begins to ooze out 
from the wound. 

(3) Inject specific antiveiiene as soon as possible after the 
bite. In cases of cobra or daboia bites, inject 80 to 100 c.cm. of 
aiitiveneiie intravenously within to 30 minutes and give still 
larger doses if venom intoxication is coming on. With sera 
concentrated four times a dose of 50 to 150 c.cm. should save 
every case if given within i to 1 hour of the bite. If intra- 
venous administration is difficult, it may be given hypodermi- 
cally into the sides of the abdominal wall. 

(4) Inject antistreptococcal polyvalent serum as dental and 
oral sepsis is common in snakes. Inject intravenously 30 c.cm.' 
of a 2 per cent, solution of calcium chloride thrice daily ; give 
a saline purge and ensure ])erfect rest. 

SNAKE VENOMS IN THERAPY 

Snakes and their venoms have been regarded as of great 
medicinal value in India. Snake venom is called Sarpa visha in 
Hindi and Garda in Sanskrit. The use of snake venom in 
Hindu medicine is of comparatively recent origin, as references 
to it are only met with in such modern w^orks as Rainavali, 
Sarkaumudi, etc. The Hindu practitioners obtain the poison 
by making the reptile bite a piece of wood, and the poison 
flowing out is collected on a plantain leaf. It is preserved by 
drying or by rubbing with a little mustard oil and spreading 
it on the leaf. Although the venoms of other snakes are 
mentioned, it is chiefly the venom of the Indian cobra w hich is 
used. 

Almost all the parts of the body of a snake have been used in 
one or other incurable diseabe. Dutta (1932) has given a large list 
of animal products which have been used in the Hindu medicine, 
e,g., extracts of frogs, minced meat of lizards, skull bones of man, 
meat of sparrows, fat of bear and lion, feathers of the peacock, etc., 
have been used hi different diseases. The use of cobra venom has 
alao been advocated in the treatment of leprosy, incurable ulcers, 
bleeding, etc. 

Ainslie (1828) wrote that the flesh as well as the skin of cettaiu 
snakes were believed to possess medicinal properties in some 
Kastern countries. In C/i/aar Udwiyeah tl\e flesh of snakes is described 
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as lK)ssefisnJK ‘iiot’ and ‘dr\ * ejects. The dried and powdered flesh 
of 'lamool (an inoffensive hill snake), and the Malay Paumboo, has been 
advocated as a remedy against leprosy. 'J'he moult of snakes powdered 
and mi\ed with oil of Dalbergia arborea, when applied externally is said 
!<► be of \alue in epilepsy. The blood has also been used in Mahomniedan 
medicine in the treatment of lencoderma A preparation of arsenic 
and dead cobra is applied externally to leucoderma patches and 
s^philitK rashes in northern India. Wild tribes of North Burma and 
the Shan {states eat the flesh of certain snakes The venom has also 
been used in India as a drug of addiction, in the form of a pill. It is 
mixed with arsenic, opium and musk and is used as a tonic, 
aphrodisiac and as a prophylactic against many diseases It has been 
u-^ed as a hepatic stimulant in ascites, iholera, collapse, etc. 

Snake venom, particularly the venoms of Nata nata and Lachesn 
tiigonoccphalus have been used m homoeopathic medicine for 
the last 50 years. The venom next m importance is that of 
CfOtalus horridtis. I^Iuire in South America used the venom of 
Crotahts casavcUa Other venoms ustd are thiMC of Bothrops lanceo- 
lotus, Elaps, Apis mcUifiia and iiaihmds, The majority of diseases 
in which the venom of Lathe sts is indicated in this system are 
abscesses, corlmncles, erysipelas, cancer, apoplexy, paralysis, menin- 
gitis, mental diseases, asthma, tube rev losis, svphilis, chorea, flushes, 
metrorrhagia, haemophilia, ha'moptvsis, skin diseases^ and the diseases 
of the teeth. Cobra venom is indicated iii diphtheria and malignant 
tumours 

111 Western iiieduine Rattlesnake venom (Crotalme) has been 
used in a number of diseases. It is said to liave been employed 
beneficially in the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis, acute pneumo- 
nia, pulmonary gangrene, asthma, chronic spasmodic cough, hoarse- 
nessi neuralgia, chorea, epilepsy, hystero-epilepsy and hsemophilia. 
The use of the venom for respiratory and rervous affections has been 
discredited, but quite recently interest regarding its efficacy in epilepsy 
has been revived. Us use in therapeutics i based on its depressing 
properties on the nerve cells 

It is said that the pathological effects of anv given venom on man 
vary with the dose injected. While large doses are lethal, small 
doses produce beneficial physiological effects. 

The rati&nale of application of veno$n in therapy. The application 
of venom in medidne may be based on the presence of the following 
active priheiplea: (a) neurotoxin, (b) c>i;olysln and absorption of gra- 
nulatiou tissues, (a) coagulative and haemorrhagic enzymes, production 
of protein snd hiatsmine-like shock, and ic) protective properties 
against rabies and epilepsy* 

tSeurolosoin, The neurotoatin prindple Is present in all snake 
vend^id though it preponderates hmre iib coMn vehom as compared to 
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the \ email of vipers and other snakes. This principle has a strong 
depressant action on the higher centres. Its action is particularly 
marked on the vasomotor and the respiratory centres. In small doses 
it has an irritant action , but in large doses or on prolonged contact it 
produces paralysis of both the sensory and motor end-plates. The 
venom, therefore, in, graduatod doses may^ be used to depress the higher 
psychical centres and is useful in delirinm, hallucination, aphasia^ 
melancholia, etc. Improvement may occur in apoplexy, meningitis, 
hysteria and chorea. It may be used to depress the respiratory spasjps 
of the asthmatic attack. In small doses it may be useful in early stages 
of hemiplegia and paraplegia. On account of its producing antesthesia 
by paralysing the sensory nerve endings it has been used locally to 
stop the severe pains of inoperable carcinoma. 

Cyiolysin and tissue absorption. The venom produces necrosis by 
ilamaging the intima layer of the blood vessels when it is injected 
intravenously. Recently, it has been experimentally shown that, 
if in the thigh muscles of a rat an aseptic space be formed by an 
operation and then different substances are placed in it for a period 
of 5 to 10 days and then the section of the wound is taken and examined 
histologically new inflammatory cells are seen to collect around the 
foreign irritant substances to form granulation tissue. This tissue 
reaction occurs to protect the wound against the penetration of 
pyogenic organisms into the tissues. In the case of cobra venom 
no such protective granulation tissue wa'» formed. On the other 
hand the tissue cells around the cobra venom were absorbed. 
This shows that cobra venom has the property of absorbing 
the granulation tissues and neoplastic protective cells formed in the 
tissues. This property has been utilised in the treatment of malignant 
growths with the idea of absorbing the neoplastic cells of the tnmpnr. 
I^ignel-Lavastine and Korossios (1983) have shown that in this way 
the growth of the neoplasm is retarded and even the distant metastases 
may disappear. It cannot be claimed however that a definite cure 
can thus be brought about. 

Hoemorrhagin, thrombose and agglutinins » Cobra venom when 
injected intravenously produces intravascular clotting while the viper 
venom and crotalin venom prodnee excessive haemorrhages. Pltz** 
simtons (1929^ stresses that the pathologic effects of any venom in 
man vary with the dose injected, while a large dose may be lethal 
a small dose may produce only a beneficial physiological result, the 
doctrine of slmilia simiUbus curantur. Small doses of ophidian venom 
have been used to cure the symptoms produced by the venom itaelf^ 
The haemorrhagic and nentotoxin principles in it have been used in the 
treatment of epilepsy, blackwater fever and haemophilia, etc. ^Venene' 
a mixture of different venoms, has been used in the treatment of 
menorrhagia, metrorrhagia, bleeding piles, epistasff^, pnrpnm, himo- 
philia and finshea in females. 
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Protein and histamine desensiiization. The author (1933-34) pointed 
out that viper \euoxn produces a fall of blood pressure and symptoms 
of shock due to paralysis of the capillaries. The shock produced 
appears to be similar to that of histamine or protein. The venom 
in graduated doses may be a1<%o used to desensitize persons against 
protein sensitivity. This has been done in asthma, or as non-specihc 
protein therap> against erysipelas, carbuncles, epilepsy, etc., and it acts 
by producing a protein shock or suppressing allergic symptoms. Frank 
Coke (1934) observed that persons bitten by hony bees were cured of 
the rheumatic complaints. Cases have also been recorded where persons 
after a single bite have ceased to get attacks of epilepsy for years. 
Similarly the bee venom has been used against rabies since both the 
bee venom and rabies virus have been shown to be allied in action. 

Uses of Snake Venoms in Cektain Diseases 

Carcinoma. Cobra venom is said to afford a means of 
diagnosis of the ])resence of carcinoma. The test depends upon 
the activation by cobra venom of the hsemolytic action of the 
serum in the complement deviation test and it is asserted that 
the positive test is given only by the scrum of persons suffering 
from malignant disease. The test is known as Farmachidi^s 
test. 

Cobra venom has also been used in the treatment of carci- 
noma. It is alleged that cobra venom has the property of 
destroying all the neoplastic cells and granulation tissues. In 
rats with spontaneously grafted adeno-carcinoma injections of 
cobra venom produced disintegration in a few days (Calmette 
and others 1933). Gosset reported on the experiments done at 
Hospital sal Petri^re (Paris) for the Academy of Medicine on 
1 15 cases of every stage of carcinoma injected with cobra venom ; 
Laignel-Lavastine and Korossios experimented on the algias of 
cancer patients. They found that injection of 0.001 mgm. of 
cobra venom relieved the pains in inoperable neoplasms in 
patients who otherwise had to use morphine injections daily. 
The injectiona needed repetition every 8th or 10th day. 

* Very small doses of venom which provoke neither suppura- 
tion not general reaction, lead to relief of pain and cicatrizatioh 
and produce other signs of healing. Epithelioma of the rectum 
has* also been treated in this way. The distant metastases are 
Said to have disappeared. ViThatever else may have happened 
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the cobra venom is emphatically declared to be a good anal- 
gesic and promises a hopeful future in the symptomatic treat- 
ment of cancer. 

Ejyilepsy and hysteiia. It has been observed that in per- 
sons bitten by snakes epileptic attacks may cease for years- 
Spangler of the Philippines claimed that epilepsy can be 
cured by injections of snake venom. He used rattlesnake 
venom (Crotalin) till 1927 as a non-specific desensitizor in 
epilepsy, controlling the dosage by the degree of eosinophilia 
produced. A snake serum called contratoxin was also used in 
Texas. Claims were made by Mehnarto that by combining 
one type of reptilian plasma which produced ha'molysis with 
another type which produced agglutination he could obtain' a 
serum which produced lytic action on various micro-organisms. 
This serum was used in London just before the war with some 
apparent benefit in cases of tuberculosis, owing ])rol)ably to 
its non-specific action in protlucing protein shock. Fitzsimons 
(1931) prepared ‘venene* by blending of venoms of different 
species of snakes, which is said to make septic contamination 
impossible. This preparation has b^n widely used in South 
Africa. It is believed that alternate nypodennic and intramus- 
cular injections of venene into the arm muscles are useful in 
hysteria and other nervous conditions such as neurasthenia, 
illusions, nervous exhaustion, asthenia, profuse and i>ainful 
menstruation, chorea and paralysis. It has a lasting tonic 
effect on the cardiac muscles. It is said to accelerate the meta- 
bolism, soften the walls of the blood vessels and restcxre the 
circulation and nutritional processes to normal. It is believed 
to arrest premature senile decay. The venene treatment, how- 
ever, still requires further investigation to establish its claims 
in therapy. 

Mackenzie Wallis, W. D. Nichol, N. Craig and others have 
suggested the presence of an allergic element in a certain propor- 
tion of cases of epilepsy and the benefit of such as has resulted 
from venom treatment may well have been due to desensitiaa- 
tion produced by its injectimts. In the treatment of epilepsy 
the venom is given in doses of 1 /200 gr. by hypodermic injec- 
tion, 3 to 5 injections being given at 8 days' intervals ; after- 
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wards two more doses of 1/75 gr. are given at 14 days’ iuteivals. 
If the symptoms do not disappear, another dose of 1/25 gr. is 
recommended. It has been advised that during treatment 
the admini^^tration of bromides should be discontinued. The 
dose and the interval of administration are to be varied ac- 
cording to the age of the patient and the nature of the injury, 
Fitzsimons pointed out that this method of treatment is not 
free from danger unless the venom is properly prepared by 
skilled hands 

Asthma. Spangler (1925) used intramuscular injections of 
the proteins of the venom of the rattlesnake (crotalinj, which 
contains a peptone and a globulin, for non-specific desensitiza- 
tion therapy in allergic asthma An increase in the percentage of 
eosinophil cells, lengthening of the clotting time of the blood, 
increasing the permeability of the vessel walls and production 
of general cell and glandular stimulation are all recognisW 
factors in the mechanism of non-specific protein reaction. He 
took the degree of eosinophilia produced, as a guide to dosage 
and frequency of administration of the proteins. Usually the 
highest rise in the perct^tage of eosinophiles following venom 
protein injection in doses of 1/400 to 1/50 gr. occurs by the 
second or third day. Within 5 to 7 days after injection, the 
eosinophiles will usually have dropped to 4 per cent, or less, 
and then the patient may be given another injection. The 
strength of the dose is not increased if a given strength pro- 
duces an increase of 8 to 10 per cent, of eosinophiles by the 
second or third day after an injection. By continuing the injec- 
tions the rise of eosinophiles gradually becomes less and finally 
does not exceed the normal limits. The patient is then non- 
specifically desensitized. 

Uterine hcsmorrhages. Peck and Goldberger (1933) 
treated patients suffering from functional bleeding. The venom 
of Andsitoden piscivorous in solution of 1 in 3,000 in normal 
saline was used and 1 in 10,000 mertheolate was added. It is 
given intradennally in doses of 0.2 c.cm, and subsequent 
doses of 0.4 c»cm. bi-weekly ; improvement occurred within 5 
da^s to 2 to 3 weeks, In some cases six injections were given 
dllring A period of 2 to 3 tvOefca with the control of bleeding 
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anaemia also considerablj' improved. The treatment should be 
continued at least for 3 months even after the clinical improve- 
ment has manifested itself. During the first 5 to 6 injections care 
should be taken that the sites of injections are separated by at 
least 10 c.cm. ; the left arm and right thigh can be used alter- 
nately. If hypersensitivity occurs it is better to reduce the 
concentration of the solution to 1 in 10,000 and to continue the 
dose until 0.4 c.cm. of 1 in 3,000 is reached. The plan of injec- 
tions to be folloNx ed is given below’ : — 


1st injection 
2nd „ 

ard 
4th 

Sth „ 

6th 


0.1 c.cm. of 1 in 10,000 
0.4 c.cm. of 1 in 10,000 
0.2 c.cm. of 1 in 6,000 
0.3 c.cm. of 1 in 6,000 
0.1 c.cm. of 1 in 3,000 
0.4 c.cm. of 1 in 3,000 


Antiveiieiie also has been used by Stockton and Franklin 
(1931) in case of haemorrhagic diseases. In severe cases of 
bleeding, where almost every kind of treatment has failed, 
the patient was desensitized by giving small intracutaneoua 
injections of antiveiiene in doses of 0.1 to 0.2 c.cm. every half 
hour and when desensitization to aiia])hylaxis has occurred 
10 c.cm. of aiitivenene were injected subcutaneously on the inner 
surface of the thigh. The bleedint^ is said to have stopped 
almost immediately. 

HcBmophilia. The coagulant action of different venoms 
has been suggested by various workers and has been experi- 
mented on with normal human blood and citrated plasma both in 
vivo and in vitro. The application of this coagulant property 
present in snake venoms and its use in hsemophilia was 
suggested by Hartridge. It has been noticed that neither 
coagulant nor anticoagulant action is common to any large zoo- 
logical group of snakes. In allied genera the venoms of some 
quite nearly-related species are markedly opposite in action. The 
only large genus in which the venom is consistently coagttlant 
is that of vipers. The Indian daboia venom {Vipeta 
was found lo be by far the most powerful coagulant s^nt 
against hoemorrliages. In the case of hsemophilia it was noticed 
that once the coagulation started with this venom the process 
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of fibrin formation was completed rapidly. The clot ])roduced 
was toiijfh and elastic, in marked contradistinction to the soft 
slowly forming ineffective clot characteristic of haemorrhagic 
diathesis. Experimentally one drop of the Russell’s viper 
venom in concentration of 1 in 1,000 when added to 10 drops 
of hseniophilic blood clotted in 17 seconds, whereas the blood 
from the same iiatient clotted spontaneously in 35 minutes. In 
dilutions of 1 in 100,000 the coagulation time was sufficiently 
short, i.e., about 60 seconds and its effect was^ujot lost even in 
dilutions of 1 in 10’*, i.e., one in million million^ 5iiutiou. 

These dilutions or sub-minimum lethal doses, as re])orted by 
Macfarlane (1934) produced no local effects in the form of 
a^dema, liacmorrhages, ulceration or destruction of tissues in 
rabbits, guinea pigs and mice when injected subcutaneously. 
When applied locally to the wounds in sterile solution, they 
did not lead to suppuration. 

The coagulating property rapidly deteriorates when the 
venom is stored in solutions even at 0®C. or when it comes in 
contact with carbon dioxide. The solution is liest sterilised by 
passing it through a Berkfield filter w'hich does not infiuence 
its activity. Use of venom as an haemostatic agent is indicated 
in, (1) dental extractions, tonsillectomy and capillary oozing 
in abdominal operations and (2) in haemophilia to control epis- 
taxis and haemorrl^ages from wounds. In all cases local appli- 
cation of 1 in 10,000 solution was without any ill effects. 

Enough data arc not yet available to substantiate the thera- 
peutic claims but the clinical trials in the above diseases have 
been quite encouraging. 

Rheumatism. Persons suffering from chronic rheumatism 
are said to derive great benefit after being stung by bees. 
Forster prepared an ointment containing bee venom for local 
appUcatitm in. this condition. Salicylic ointment is at first 
aiqplied to the skin to render it more absorbent and then the 
ointment containing the bee venom is used. This writer 
treated oases of acute and chronic articular rheumatism, 
sciatica and neuralgia by such applications with, good results. 
The ointment is to be appliedi for 8 days, the dose of the venom 
bifing gradually increased; tihe treatment is then stopped for 4 
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days and can be continued for a longer period if necessary. 
The action of bees* venom is increased by producing local hyper- 
femia. No^votony (1033) reports that an injectable prepara- 
tion of the venom under the name of Immemn has been pre- 
pared and has been found very useful in chronic inflammatory 
processes. 


OTHKR VENOMOUS ANIMALS 

There is a large class of other lower animals which possess 
glands and stings and secrete toxic chemical substances which 
are injurious to man and higher animals. The poisonous sub- 
stances are either defensive or protective measures and play, 
an important r6le in the metabolism and growth of the indivi- 
dual. Even in the vegetable kingdom these defensive and 
protective measures are in existence. 

The animal kingdom as a whole is directly or indirectly parasitic 
upon the plant kingdom and, therefore, plants often fall victim to the 
ravages of various classes of animals, particularly the herbivorous animals 
which live exclusively on a vegetable diet. The defence in plants is mani- 
fest in the form of thorns, spines, prickles and bristles. These are sharp- 
pointed structures especially developed to ward off the herbivorons 
animals (e.g., in the acacia and thistle). Thorns are modifications of 
branches which originate from the deeper tissues of the plant. They are 
straight and hard and pierce the body. Some plants secrete poisonous 
and irritant substances in form of latex, others have stinging hairs over 
the leaves and stems. These hairs are tipped by glands which secrete a 
kind of poison. When they pierce the body the hairs break at the tip 
just below the gland which remains in the tissues and begins to secrete 
the poison and causes irritation and inflammation. Other protective 
measures are repulsive smell, hitter taste, mimicry, etc. which are found 
extensively in plants. 

Among the lower animals, besides snakes, scorpions, centipedes, 
sea anemones, insects, bees, hornets, etc., often poison man and they are 
described here, 

1. Sea anemones. These include sea anemones, jelly fishes {Rkdzos- 
toma pMUni and R, cuvieri) of l^uropean and Mediterranean waters. All 
these varieties posses certain specialised cells called cvidoblasts, 
littfe sacs which ^contain a spirally-coiled filament surrounded by 
poisonous fluid. When stimulated these cysts explode, the filament la 
ejected and pierces the skin and in this way introduces the poison. 
These sharp and fine filaments have been called stings. i 

70 
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Syni}>toms. The from anemones cause itching and an intense 

burning sensation which are the first symptoms ; rashes and even skin 
eruptions follow later. A. papule appears at the site of contact, followed 

a red, blue and then a black coloration. This may slough or au 
ulcer may form. 

The exact nature of the chemical substance of the venom is not yet 
clearly worked out. Two poisonous principles named thalashin and con- 
gesHn have been isolated The latter is very toxic, whilst the former is 
less toxic and only locally irritant. The jelly fishes of the tropics also 
produce severe local reaction, c g., redness, spelling and urticarial 
eruptions may occur. 

The treatment consists in application of alkalies such as diluted 
ammonia to the affected area and giving analgesic drugs to relieve the 
local agonising pain. Collapse if present should be combated in the 
usual way. 

2. Helminths. Next in zoological order come the intestinal worms, 
as Dibothriocephalus latus and Tcenia saginata, Ankylostoma duodenale, 
Ascaris lumbncoides and Taenia echinococcus. All these secrete a form 
of poison which is absorbed from the gut of man and produces profound 
anaemia and cardiac s>niptonis. The treutment consists in getting rid 
of the helminths from the lK)d>. 

3. Toads. The venom of Bu/o inarinus in whatever way it is intro- 
duced produces the same toxic effects. There is an initial phase of excita- 
tion follows ed b}' convulsions and then depression, paral^'sis and gradual 
failure of the heart and respiration. If introduced locally it produces a 
localised oedema and foetid gangrene. In the mucous membrane of 
the eyes and the nose, it produces isch»mia and ansesthesia followed 
by dolorous congestion and hypersecretion and even leads to panophthal- 
mitis. The venom has a cumulative effect. If death has been quick 
the post-^iortem examinations show visceral hcemorrhages, cardiac 
infarcts and pulmonary oedema. 

4. Artbropoda. This class consist of scorpions, spiders, centipedes, 
etc, 

(a) Scorpions These belong to the class of Arachnida character^* 
ised by a stout tail armed at the end with a stingv They vary a good deal 
in size and in their poisonous properties. The large scorpions met with 
in India belong to the genera Buthus or Palamneeus. The poisons of 
difietent kinds of scorpions differ quantitatively and qualitatively. The 
method of striking is to bring the tail which consists of the last 5 seg* 
meats forward over the body so that the curved spine in its last segment 
of the taU penetrates into the skin of the victim. Two poison gUmds 
are situated in the last segment, and open through a duct op either 
side of the curved spine which is used in stinging. 

5 The body of the scotpioo divided into a cephalofhorax Iprosoma)^ 
the broader portion of the abdomen {m€$o$oina)l next followed by smaller 
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ilve segments (metasoma) popularly called a tail. The terminal post- 
anal segment (telson) is armed with a barb or a sting. The appendages 
consist of a three-jointed ‘chelicerae* which are used for holding the 
prey, a pair of large six-jointed ‘pedipalpi* for seizing the prey and 
four pairs of seven-jointed legs. The scorpion holds the prey with 
two pairs of forelimbs brings it near its mouth and if necessary stings it 
by inserting the tip of the telson into the animal. The scorpion's venom 
is a thick, oily, clear or faintly yellow coloured fluid having a specific 
gravity of 1092. It is fanitly acid in reaction and contains no cellular 
elements. It contains 28 per cent, of solid matter and on drying forms 
crystals. The maximum amount of venom in the glands of Btithus 
tnnuilus is 5.2 mgm. 

It is believed by various workers that the active principle is in the 
form of a nucleo-proteiii, acid albumin or a primary proteose. The 
poisonous action resembles that of the neurotoxin of snake venom and 
the haemolytic principle is like that of viper venom. Calmette has shown 
that the venom of B. occitamis can l>e neutralised by cobra venom. 
Lecithin and cholesterin are also present in the scorpion venom, and it 
can be digested by pepsin and trypsin and can be oxidised by perman- 
ganate of potash and calcium hypochlorite. 

The M. L. D. of the venom for white mice of average size is 
0.05 mgm. and for rabbits 0.5 mgm. The" dog, the rabbit and the guinea- 
pig are more sensitive than the mouse or birds. The frog is more resis- 
tant than mammals. The palamnieus venom is far less toxic than 
buthus venom. 

The venom in the scoq^ion is not only a means of defence, but is 
also used to kill its prey. The venom is only toxic when injected sub- 
cutaneously or intravenously and has no ill effects if taken by the 
mouth. The scorpion venom is .said to revsemble closely the snake venom 
in action. The venom paralyses the nervous system and death in animals 
is due to the curare-like action on the nerve end-plates especially of 
the muscles of the respiratory system. It produces coagulation of blood, 
haemorrhages due to injury of the capillary walls and leads to forma- 
tion of emboli due to agglutination of the red blood corpuscles. It in- 
creases the lachrymal, nasal, salivary, laryngeal and tracheal secretions 
due to its action on the vagal and spinal centres. On the intestines it 
acts like pilocarpine and by increasing peristalsis it produces vomiting and 
purging. The venom is rarely fatal in man and is not any more danger- 
ous than the bee or wasp venom. 

In man the symptoms of the bite are redness, swelling* intense 
bujrning pain radiating from the site. This is followed by weak pulse* 
quick and harried respiration* convulsions, mental distnrbsnc^bs* 
hallucinations* marked salivation and Ischrymation, and profuse 
sweating and polyuria; abortion may occur lu pregnsnt wStnen. 
The nervous system becomes highly irritable, redexes are inofeSsed* 
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tremors, mu&cular t^vitchings and spasmodic movtmtnts lattr followed 
by paresis or paralysis of the individual muscles may occur. There may 
be a locomotor paralysis, nystagmus and blindness. The sting is rarely 
^atal in adults, but it is not infrequently fatal to children. The sting of 
B quinquestriatus is fatal in 60 per cent, of children under five years 
of age. 

TKK\lMlt^T. The principles that gnitlt the treatment of snake bite 
apply in general to that of scorpion sting A proximal ligature, incision 
of the wound and sucking out of the venom and application of potassi- 
um permanganate are useful as in the case of snake bite. If possible im- 
mediate injection of immnne horse serum will be very efficacious. Wash- 
ing and bathing of the part with weak solution of ammonia or borax, 
and local injection of colloidal manganese may be tried. Five to ten 
min. of a 6 per cent, solution of cocaine suliculaneouslv in adults 
and 1 to 5 min. in children .iiound the site of the wound help in 
relieving the pain. Bucam and stovaine may be conveniently sub- 
stituted. Ts^osin and juice of dahlia are said to have a neutralising 
action on the venom. Buchmann considers lo^l injections of 1 per 
cent solution of tutocaui in 2 c cm closes, tnven subcutaneously, to l>e a 
good remedy. 

Antiscorpion serum. Metchnikofif (1901) observed that the blood of 
the scorpion is distinctly antitoxic against the scorpion venom. Todd 
(1909) prepared an antiserum from the Egyptian scorpion and 
showed that it acted both prophylactically and curatively in 
animals and in man. Employed curatively it relieved the intense pain 
of scorpion bite. Antivenene against scorpion sting is prepared at the 
Butaten Institute in Brazil, in the Pasteur Institute in Algiers, the 
J.4ster Institute, Blstree, England and the Behring Institute m 
Germany. The scorpion serum is not prepared in Tndiii. for there ap* 
pears to be no necessity for it. The antivenene prepared at Kasauli 
(India) against cobra and daboia venom imparts a certain amount of 
protection in rabbits and dogs which have received a lethal dose of 
the venom of B. tumulus and Palamnaus swammerdami. None of the 
Indian plants recommended for the treatment of sorpion sting in in- 
digenous medicine was found by Cains and Mhaskar to have any pre- 
cventive or antidotal effect. Lately, Sergent and Sergent (1984) have 
noticed that the venom of \lgerian bees (Apis mMifica) has some im* 
xmsnising power against the scorpion venom occitanus), 

(b) Spidefs. This group is called Aranea, The spiders are found 
all over the world, but by far the largest ones are met with in the 
tropics. The i^ieoies having the spinning organ just in front of the 
anns sani having no tegral plates visible are interestlsig from out pojnt 
of view. This variety is called Opisthotheloe. These are farther divided 
inio two i^bes as MegaUmatphue and Arachnomarphae depending on 
Utm bite d the spinning orgena. Vtm Is e guM deal of misconeq^tiQn 
the bites of spiders* The eommon spiders nsually do not bite 
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but when they do bite the bite?, aiiiount to no more than a pinprick 
In California, Brazil, South Russia and Australia toxic and even lethal 
effects in man and animals from the bites of poisonous spiders have 
been recorded. 

Medical text books devote very little attention to the spider bites. But 
the bite of the 'black widow* {Latrodecius mactans) is quite serious and 
nia}' even prove fatal. The veiionii of the venomous spiders resembles 
that of the scorpion in appearance and action It is a thick, oily, trans- 
lucent, lemon-yellow coloured fluid, slightly acid in reaction and is 
bitter in taste. It dries at 37*C. forming a light yellow powder. Kobert 
and Sachs ha\e found a h(cinolyiin and an aracUnolysiti in the several 
types of spiders. The arachnolysin acts upon the erythrocytes in man, 
rabbits, ox, mouse and goose, but not on those of the horse, dog, 
sheep and guinea-pig; 0.6 mgm. of the venom when given intravenously 
causes death in guinea-pigs of 600 gm. weight in less than two hours 
Bogen succeeded in immunising rabbits by the administration of gradu- 
ated doses of the venom. The venom has injurious effects on the iso- 
lated heart of the frog, and the capillaries are injured; this leads to 
marked transudation of fluid and oedema. The venom acts on the centra! 
nervous system producing cramps and convulsions. Locally, inflamma- 
tion is followed by dry necrosis of the skin. There is severe pain at 
the site of the bite followed by radiating pain and swelling in the whole 
limb; sweating, palpitation and rise of temperature are present In the 
case of Corsican scorpions (L. tridecinguttalus) erection of the penis and 
anuria occur very frequently. Later, an eruption may occur which con- 
sists of a general invasion by red lenticular spots, non-confluent and 
not disappearing on pressure. Bronchial constriction plays an im- 
portant part in determining the fatal issue. 

TrE'vTMBjmt. The main effort should he to prevent the absorption 
of the poison by application of a ligature and to open the wound and 
wash it with a solution of permanganate of potash, or an alkaline solu- 
tion such as a weak solution of ammonia or carbonate of potassium may 
be used. If the bite is not of a serious type the parts may be kept covered 
with a dressing soaked in a solution of ammonia and water or with per- 
manganate of potash. In the case of the bite of Bengal spiders, Fink 
recommends the exposure of the bitten area to the smoke evolved from 
lumps of mustard oil cakes, burned on a charcoal fire and dropped into 
a basin of cold water. De Asis Cesareo (1984) has used intravenous 
injection of a 25 per cent, magnesium sulphate solution with marked 
benefit in the case of the 'Red back* spider of the Philippines, which is 
sometimes fatal. This venom has a special predilection for the peripheral 
nirves and nerve end-organs. Other symptoms produced ate elevated 
blood pressure, weak pulse, general weakness and numbness, musculst 
pain and paralysis of the lower limbs. Brazil and Vellard have prepared a 
bivalent antivenene by immunising sheep and have demonstrated its 
therapeutic efficacy in man; rapid improvement fpllou's its use. The 
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spider antivenene, in common with those derived from snakes and scor* 
pions, is highly specific. 

{c) Ticks (Acartna), These are w-ell known to cause severe symptoms 
by their bites apart from the introduction of parasites such as Piroplasma 
or Spirocheeta. The ticks pierce the skin by uiedus of their teeth on the 
digits of their chelioerae. The bite causes itching or severe pain, fever, 
lassitude, even delirium and convulsion. Death occurs in rare cases. 

The properties of the venom are comparable with those of other 
arachnid venoms. When introduced into the dog, rabbit, guinea-pig, 
rat and mouse, it produces progressive motor paralysis. It is imr 
portant not to remove the tick forcibly, as the month ports are thus 
broken off and remain in the skin. If in removing the tick, the 
parts of the jaw remain in the skin, there is a possibility of infection 
which may lead to sloughing of the surrounding tissues. The first 
thing therefore to do is to detach the tick which is by no means easy 
as the curved teetli hold on the wound very firmly. The best plan is 
to rub any bland oil on the ventral surface of the tick. This interferes 
with its respiration stigmata and compels the tick to loosen its hold 
and it drops off in a minute or two, or it may be removed by ezeis* 
ing a small piece of skin at the site of its attachment. 

The bitten area should be bathed with very hot water, and then 
a concentrated solution of bicarbonate of soda may be applied. A 1 to 2 
per cent, ointment of menthol may be rubbed in locally to allay the 
intense itching. Huts infected with ticks should be burnt down or fumi- 
gated with sulphur, carbon disulphide or sprayed with kerosiene oil 
and hot water. The feet of beds should be placed in cups containing 
water and kerosene oil, and the coverings of the bed may be dusted with 
pyrethrum powder or camphor powder. 

(d) Centipedes (Chilopoda), Centipedes are common all o\er the 
wodd, but the tropical species are much larger than those found in 
the temperate zone. The poison apparatus is formed by the appendages 
of the first trunk segment, which is modified to form a large pair of 
jaws and at the base of this the poison gland is placed. The duct of 
this gland opens on the apex of the claw and there are two jaws; a 
centipede bite will show two minute punctures or drops of blood. As 
the legs have no poison glands it is difficult to account for the 
lre<)u«ntly reported cases in which the centipede in travelling over 
the ekin has left an urticarial trail. It is possible that some of these 
cades have been cases of caterpillar sting. 

The venom resembles scorpion venom and is primarily intend- 
ed to kill the prey which consists of small insects and larvae. It is 
an opalescent liCinid, acid in reaction, and miscible with water. 'A 
solntion injected into the rabbit’s ear vein produces immediate paralysis 
end« coagnlation of blood. ^ 

^ the jKjrniptoms are those pf itehingi intense pain extending along 
4IW erhol^ limb followed bv lygipieingitts and Ivraph adenitis. The 
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bitten spot becomes red and swollen and finally black. There may 
be great mental anxiety, vomiting, irregular pulse, dizziness and 
headache. 

Treatment is the same as in the case of other poisonous insects. 
The swelling may be reduced by applying an ice bag. It may be neces- 
sary to inject morphia to relieve pain. 

(c) Bees {Apidcr). Stinging from bees is not infrequent in man, 
and in the tropics people are often severely bitten by bees and suffer very 
much, though occurrence of death is rare. Bees belong to the order 
of Hymcnoptera which also includes wasps, hornets and ants. 
Bees are very common in India particularly the hive bee (Apis mellifica ) ; 
the wasp (Vespa vulgaris] and the hornet (V'. orientalis or V, crabo) are 
also met with everywhere. 

The venom of bees has been studied by Brandt and Ratzeburg 
(IsaS), Paul Bert (1865), Carlet (1884), Josef and ganger (1887) and 
Phisalix (1984) and others. The body of the bee is divided into head, 
thorax and abdomen from the posterior end of the last of which 
projects the sting in the form of a chitinous sheath, narrow po«;teriorly 
and wide anteriorly. There are two, sometimes three, poison glands 
in the abdomen which open into a sheath round about the sting. 
The sting consists of a central shaft and a pair of barbed darts. 

The bee venom is a transparent acid’ fluid, bitter in taste, aromatic 
in smell ahd has a specific gravity of 1.1313. The acid reaction is 
due to formic acid, but it is not the active principle, and the proper- 
ties of the venom, as was formerly believed, do not depend upon it. 
The venom resembles cobra venom in containing substances which 
produce local inflammation, substances which act on the nervous system 
and substances which produce haemolysis. Intravenous injections of 
the venom into dogs and rabbits produce tremors, convulsions, 
nystagmus, emprosthotonos and death from respiratory failure. The 
action of the venom is probably both on the nervous system due to 
neurotoxin, and also on the blood as it produces marked haemorrhages 
in the visceral organs. Injected into human skin it causes a reaction 
identical with that caused by diluted rattle snake venom and fay hista- 
mine. A case is on record when a girl of 7 bitten by a bee develop- 
ed a violent explosion of hay fever which was controlled by ephedrine. 
The child had otherwise no susceptibility to hay fever. 

The symptoms from the bite are pain, redness and swelling of 
the area which disappear 'after a few hours. Suppuration and blood 
poisoning are rare complications. In weak and old people there may 
fae constitutional symptoms such as nausea, faintness, vomitihg, difficulty 
in *hreathing and eruption on the skin. In cases of multiple stings 
or in stings of some of the hornets there may fae considerable constitiu 
tional disturbances amounting even to collapse. X^ter, there may be 
alight fever, oedema, urticaria or macular eruptions on dijfferent 
parts of the body. It may lead to partial loss of couscionsness. There 
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may be cold and clammy sweating^ irregular and weak hardly percepti* 
ble pulse and signs of shock. All the apidae may cause severe symp- 
toms if the bites are extensive and particularly on spots like the eyes, 
ears, and lips or in very old people and young children. 

Tfmtmeni. In the case of the honey bee, the sting, with the poison 
glands attached, is frequently left in the wound, but in the case ol 
other bees, wasps and hornets, the sting is not left in the wound. 

If the sting is left in the wound it should be removed by lifting it 
out with a knife so as to avoid squeezing out any more venom into 
the wound. Hot applications are of great value. The usual applica- 
tions of alkalies, solution of ammonia, carbolic acid (1 in 20 or 1 in 10) 
if applied immediately on the stings, bring satisfactory results. Potas- 
sium permanganate m^y be tried. Calcium hypochlorite (1 in 00), 
ice compresses or ice bags are also useful. 

Insects, wasps, beetles, etc., also give troublesome pain. The 
treatment in all these cases is almost the same as mentioned above. 

(f) Ants (FoimicidiB) . In the tropics the bites of some of the 
large ants are very painful and may cause faintuess, shivering and at 
times temporary paralysis. Ordinarily the bite of an ant amounts to 
no more than a sharp stinging possibly with the development of a 
wheal at the site of bite. The venom contains formic acid, but from 
the severe effects of the bites of some of the tropical species it appear^ 
that the venom must contain other toxic substances as' well. The 
treatment consists of bathing the bitten parts with dilute solution of 
ammonia. Ants can be kept out of beds by placing the legs of 
the bed in cans filled with water with a layer of oil on the top (to prevent 
mosquito breeding) or by sprinkling powdered camphor between the 
sheets. 
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CHAPTER V 

DRUG ADDICTION AND ITS TREATMENT 

From time immemorial mankind has tried to attain degrees 
of emotional intensity and duration, which are otherwise 
unknown to the brain. It look recourse to consuming sub- 
stances of no nutritive value^ solely for the purpose of exciting 
the function of brain centres w^'hich transmit agreeable sensations 
and to maintain for sometime the consciousness of experienceil 
emotion. The habitual use of alcoholic beverages and certain 
vegetable substances for stimulative and restorative purposes 
has thus gained a strong foot-hold in the daily life of human 
beings all the world over. The earliest records available show 
that opium and certain other narcotic drugs, e.g,, mandragora, 
hyoscyamus, hemlock and others are amongst those commonly 
used. 

Addiction to drugs is met with all over the world. The 
inducements which bring about the first recourse to the use of a 
narcotic drug are \'aried. Some take them out of curiosity while 
Others from a deliberate intention to experience a pleasant 
though temporary change in the mental state. It has been 
Stated that prolonged use of certain drugs taken during illness 
as medicines has also claimed its victim in certain cases. 5hich 
patients, overcome by their influence, become habitual drug 
takers. The drugs used vary in their action, some of them 
being stimulating, others depressing ; each of them gives to its 
devotees a certain measure of comfort and pleasure tending in 
a curious and inexplicable way to create a craving for more of 
the drug and in a greater or less degree gives rise to dntg habit. 
With many there are no ill-effects, but the habitual use of opium, 
morphine, alcohol, cocaine, etc,, leads to grave moral and physi- 
cal de^adation and the difficulty of breaking the habit has to be 
faced. Addicts are recognised as persons who, not requiring 
coutiUuSd use of a drug for relief of sjrmptoms of organic 
diteiuieiidi have acquired, as a result of repeated administratiom, 
an oiyerpoweritig desire for, its coutitiiiance and iu whom with- 
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<lrawal of the drug leads to definite symptoms of mental or 
physical distress or disorder. Addiction thus becomes a disease 
which necessitates proper treatment. 

Influence of the climate and other factors lead to habitual 
use of drugs in the tropics and in countries like India the 
physician has often to face the problem of treating drug addicts. 
It was, therefore, thought necessary to introduce the subject in 
this work. 

Drug addiction in India. The problem of drag addiction in India 
presents many features which are widely different from those met with 
in the Western countries and about which a great deal of misapprehension 
exists in Europe and America. The habitual use of drugs of a stimulative 
and restorative character was prevalent in India probably long before 
it was in any of the other countries of the modern world. The juice of 
the Soma plant was a favourite drink of the Aryan settlers and was regu- 
larly taken by them many centuries before the Christian era. What exact- 
ly was the Soma plant is not known, though a number of plants such as 
Cannabis sativa, Ephedra vulf:aris, Asclepias acida» have been 
implicated. During the Hindu period, ue,, up to the 8th or 9th century 
A. D , alcoholic beverages were used by the people as well as the pre- 
parations made from hemp drugs. These produced not only a sedative 
effect, but also brought about euphoria in the form of pleasant dreams, for- 
getfulness and, it would also appear from the writings of that period, 
voluptuous satisfaction. Opium and poppy were introduced on the west 
coast about the 9th century A. D, by the advent of the Mohammedan 
traders, and opiates soon came into use. A study of records shows that 
during the period of the Moghul Empire, alcoholic beverages, opiates 
and hemp drugs were freely used. A decoction made from poppy cap- 
sules known as ‘koknar* was extensively used all over India, and is used 
to the present day in parts of the Punjab. A beverage containing wine, 
opium, Indian hemp and poppy capsules, known as *charbargha’ 
(four-leaved) was drunk by the well-to-do classes in the time of Akbar 
(1556 to 1605) and later. C^inm on account of its stronger effects appears 
to have taken a great hold of the people and poppy was extensively cul- 
tivated all over the country during this period and was indulged in by 
all classes. 

Opiiiin. Opimt eating and smoking. Most of the raw opium sold 
in this country is used for addiction purposes in one form or another. It 
is generally consumed in the form of a pill or solution in water. Opium 
smoking although not common is still practised by the lower strata of 
thl society in many parts of the coantry. It is common in Assam and 
in certain parts of the Central Provinces and Berar. The proportioii of 
‘Opium smokers to opium eaters in Assam has been variously estimated 
from one third to due half of the total addicts but our recent eii<j|1tir{es 
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show that the number has now come down to a quarter. The govern* 
ment of India and all the provincial governments have adopted the 
policy of checking opium smoking by diminishing the facilities for the 
practice of the habit through legislation. These measures have succeed- 
ed to a great extent and as a result of this the habit has greatly declined. 

Although opium is habitually used by large sections of the popula- 
tion at the present time, the indulgence is not so widely prevalent as 
might be imagined from some of the recent publications on the subject. 
The Government of India have strictly adhered to their promise to the 
League of Nations and have progressively reduced both the production 
and consumption of opium. It has been shown that although if the 
country is taken as a whole the consumption of opium is low, in certain 
parts it is very high. For example, in Bengal l*residency taken as a 
whole, the consumption per 10,000 of population is 8 seers per annum, 
instead of 6 seers as required for the medical and scientific needs. In 
the town of Calcutta it is 58 seers, in Hooghly district 21 seers, Howrah 
16 seers and 24 Perganas 15 seers. In the Madras Presidency as a whole 
it is 8 seers, but for Fast Godavari and West Godavari it is 37 and 
22 seers respectively. For the Punjab as a whole it is 12 
seers, but for Ferozepore district 38 seers, Lahore 84 seers, Ludhiana 
25 seers, Amritsar 30 seers. In the whole of the Central Provinces and 
Berar it is 9.0 seers, but in Amraoti it is 40 seers, Akola 50 seers and 
in Balaghat 30 seers. In Assam as a whole it is 19 seers, but in Lakhim- 
pore it is 70, Sibsagar 45, Nowgong 27, Darrang 22 and Kamrnp 8.9 seers. 
The highest consumption recorded in India is in Sadya frontier tract, 
being 94 seers. The higher figures are due to smoking of the drug, which 
necessitates a much higher consumption per head. On the other hand, 
there are extensive areas in all provinces where consumption is very low, 
i.a., 1 to 5 seers per 10,000 of population per annum. Such areas are 
now on the increase. In Assam, Goalpara and Sylhet are examples of 
such places. In the Punjab there are 20 out of 29 districts where the 
consumption is below the standax^ laid down by the League of Nations, 
as being necessary for purely medical and scienfl^c needs of the 
population, t.e., 6 seers or 12 pounds per 10,000 of population per 
annum. 

It will thus be seen that the habit is not widely disseminated among 
the population, its incidence among various classes is very irregular and 
although there ate admittedly certain areas and certain clas&es of popu* 
latloa which are badly affected, there is evidence to show that in many 
parte of Ihdia the consumption of opium is below the standard laid down 
by the League of Nations. These areas with high consumption rate 
are beliqg investigated with a view to determining the causes which have 
led! to incirttaaed conaumptioii and steps are bdng taken to put down 
enotasivi^ use* This is evident fimn the foUowiug table. 
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Consumption of opium in seers 


Year. 


in British India (excluding 
Indian States). 

1912-13 

... 

5,06,694 

1930-31 

... 

2,41,211 

1931-32 

... 

2,13,000 


N.B. — 1 seer is approximately equal to 2 pounds. 

The average dose taken in the writer**; recent scries of over a thousand 
cases was roughly 10 gr. daily per addict as compared with 20 gr, 
worked out by the Opium Commission of 1895. The problem of addic- 
tion to opiates in this country, although it is still very extensive, does 
not appear to exist in such intense and pernicious form as it does in the 
West with morphine and other alkaloids of opium. It may be stated here 
that in old days, when opium was cheap, addicts were undoubtedly found 
who took 180 to 500 grains of the drug daily. The writer in recent years 
has met with only a few individuals who took more than 50 gr. daily; 
many of the old addicts however take more than 15 gr. daily. The 
chief reason for smaller dosage is that the price of opium has tisen 
enormously. Whereas during the pre-British period, in the Punjab, 
opium used to sell at 2 to 8 annas (2 or 3 pence) per *tola* (180 gr. 
or 12 gm.), in 1901-02 it cost 8 annas for the same amount and in 
1929-30 He. M2-0 (2 shillings). 

Administration of opium to infants. Habitual administration of 
opium to infants at certain periods of their life has been prevalent in 
India for many centuries. The habit appears to have been started be- 
cause of the drug's power of allaying diarrhoea and vomiting, relieving 
cough and pain, and producing sleep. The custom, although it is still 
met with in almost every part of India, has greatly declined during the 
last two or three decades. The drug, howevet, is still extensively em- 
ployed in the Central Provinces and Berar and in the industrial areas 
in all parts of India. In Berar it is stated that 75 per cent, of the 
infants are doped with opium and 25 per cent, of the total opium con- 
sumed goes to infants. The consumption is still higher in the cotton- 
growing areas where children account for 40 per cent, of the total con- 
sumption. The main reason for administering the drug is economic, the 
drug being given to keep the children quiet so as to allow the mother to 
carry out her work, whether in the factory or the field, unhampered. 
The practice is begun during the first few weeks of the infant’s life, the 
earliest time to commence being 3 weeks and the latest period 8 months. 
The drug is usually discontintted when the child attains the age of 2 or 
8 years, that is when it begins to play about and can live on ordinary 
food. The dose varies from one eighth to three grains daily. The dttig 
affects the child's health adversely and hinders gfosTth. The childrcti 
receiving opium have an emaciated, unhealthy and toasetnic appearance. 
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They are more liable to catch infectioBs and attache of epidemic diaeases 
and the mortality rate among them is comparatively high. Although 
deaths from overdosage are not frequent they. do occur. Non-fatal over- 
dosage is not nncommon. 

Addiction to *po8t* (unlanced capsules of Papaver somnifcrum) , The 
poppy capsules are known to ha\e been n<;ed for their soporific pro- 
perties by the ancient Egyptians, Greeks and Romans. For many cen- 
turies they have been used in the Chinese, Hindu and Mohammedan 
medicine as sedative in inflammatory diseases of the alimentary and 
respiratory tracts. During the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries when the 
Moghuls were in power in India, the capsules were extensively used to 
prepare a beverage which had soothing and euphoric effects and which 
v^as almost universally indulged in. The habitual use of poppy capsules 
for euphoric purposes has considerably decreased during the last three 
decades but the addiction is still prevalent in certain districts of the 
Punjab, and in many parts of the Rajputana states, especially Jaipur 
The present writer after a careful study of over 500 addicts has come to 
the conclusion that habitual use of poppy heads pjrpduces physical, mental 
and moral degeneration in the habitue. As cofiipared wuth the opium 
habits its effects on the individual arc much more pronounced. 

Addiction to opium alkaloids* Habitual use of morphine has con- 
siderably increased in India during recent years, the increase at present 
being confined to Northern India. There appears to be grave 
danger of rapid extension of this habit to other parts if steps are not 
taken to check it. Morphine addiction among Indians is usually met 
with in young persons between the ages of 20 and 25 years. The habit 
is not started for the sedative and analgesic effects of the drug as in 
Western countries, but for its euphoric effects and because of its sup- 
posed aphrodisiac properties. Formerly the alkaloid was taken almost 
eaiidiisively by the mouth, but recently the iiijection method is coming 
into use. By this latter method, the effects produced by the drug on 
Indians are very similar to those produced by cocaine. The habit pro- 
duces a stale of chronic toxaemia and detrimentally affects all tissues of 
the body particularly the nervous tissues. In morphine habitues the 
physical, mental and moral deterioration sets in much more rapidly than 
in opioin addicts. Addiction to other alkaloids of opium, a.g., codeine, 
heioinei is very rarely rnet w'ith in this country. 

Indiiui hemp. It grows wild in the montane and submontane tracts 
over tb« whole of north*«a$tern and north-western parts of India and three 
of Ha luraparathma, hh^ng (dried leaves), charas (resinous exudate) 
end (dowadng tops) were largely used by the poorer classes on 

account ^ thdr very low cost* Even to the present day hemp drttgs 
are the narcotka eidensively empHo'isd by the pocMrer classes throughout 
theiWnidry. EsEMudve ^ work ip the field has, enabled the wntet to 
autlNite appradiiiately the bf hemp drug addiction in India 
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and taking the country as a whole the incidence of addietion in British 
India ranges between 0.4 to O.S per cent, of the population. In 
Southern IndiSi where *the spontaneous growth of Cannabis saliva 
does not occur, hemp was and is still cultivated for use as 
a drug of addiction. The physical effects produced by these drug habits 
are not so marked as those of opium but they undoubtedly lead to physi- 
cal, mental and moral degeneration. When nnder the effect of these 
drugs, the addicts appear to lose all idea of correlation of time and space. 
They forget theii environments and do not know what they are doing. 
Ganja and charas are much more potent in this respect than bhang and 
their excessive consumption, especially of the latter, gives rise to in- 
sanity and leads to crime. This was one of the points discussed by 
the Hemp Drugs Commission, but no definite conclusions could be 
arrived at. 

Alcohol* The use of distilled alcoholic liquors has extended during 
the early part of this century but has reduced lately. In old 

days distilled liquors were used to a very limited extent; 

wines were largely used. The aboriginal races of India made a 
beverage by fermenting rice-— pachu^ai — ^and by fermenting palm juice-^ 
lari. Both these are extensively used in many parts of India to the 
present day. The main fluid that is habitually drunk by the Nagas of 
Assam Hillo (Manipur State) is a weak, country beer called zu. It has 
been shown that the alcoholic content of the majority of the crude beets 
used in India is low and their nutritive value is very high. Some of 
these beers are rich in vitamins which are often poor in 
the dietary of the people who drink them. The areas where such beers 
are consumed are remarkably free from deficiency diseases* Distilled 
country liquors and foreign liquors are used by the richer classes to a 
comparatively lesser extent. The drinking of youth and the social 
drinking in the endeavour to mitigate the w^ear and tear of life and to 
get relief from its ar 4 i 03 Hng factors, as it exists in the West, is not coni- 
monly found among Indians. Extensive habitnal use of nlcahol ia 
uncommon and the harmful eflects produced by It are rarely encountered. 
The problem of alcoholism has not up to the present time assumed a 
serious aspeat in this country. It may however be pointed out that the 
use of distilled country liquors is increasing in certain areas and in 
many parts of India dmnkenness is being more frequently met with 
among the masses. This is due to the fact that while reatrictioxn ^aim 
being imposed on the sale of t^iuni and hemp dmgs their ptidt 
has risen owing to increase of excise duty, but in apite of the high 
excise duty a bottle of distilled liqnor can be purchased for* a fear annaii. 
Country liqnors in many parts are taking the place of opium and 
dmgs. ^ . 

Coeatne. The pnssent writer (Igei) has shown that 
into sse qnite accidentally about Sb years ago. In spite of all the re#* 
trktions imposed on the import^ imssssaion and sate the 
71 
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habit has spread from Calcutta to large towns along the two main rail- 
way routes through the Central Provinces into the Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier Province. From Bombay it spread to some of the large 
towns in that presidency. Cocaine is not manufactured in India but is 
smuggled into the country in large quantities. For some time past the 
Far Bast has driven the European and American manufactured product 
out of the market. The drug is illicitly brought by crews of ships 
running between Calcutta and the Far East and is heavily 
adulterated before it is sold. Cocaine is usually taken in the 
form of an injection or as a snuff in Western countries, but at pre- 
sent practically the only method of taking the drug in India is by the 
mouth. It is commonly consumed by putting it in pan or betel leaf 
and for that reason addiction to this alkaloid is prevalent among 
the betel-leaf chewing population of North-West India, Bengal, Bihar, 
the United Provinces and the Punjab. The habit not only exists among 
the well-to-do people but a large number of the artisan class in large 
towns are also addicted to it. It has been calculated by competent 
authorities that over 200,000 ounces of cocaine wtre smuggled into India 
in 1929 and that the consumers paid between Rs. 270 lakhs and Rs. 648 
lakhs to the letailers for their doses of the drug. The symptoms and 
ejects produced by it were studied in 200 cases (1931). 

New drug htbits« During the last few years chloral hydrate as a 
drug of addiction has also made its appearance in Northern India. It 
has come into use since the price of spirituous drinks has gone up con- 
siderably on account of the increased excise duty. Many of 
those that drink alcohol habitually in India do not take it 

merely to obtain mild excitement or sedative ejects, as is 

usually the case in the West, but to obtain intoxicating effects. Owing 
to increase in the price of liquor they cannot afford to buy sufficient 
quantities for this purpose and the ingenious idea of potentiating the 
effects by adding small quantities of chloral hydrate (0.6 to 1.0 gm.) has 
occurred to them. The drug is sometimes mixed with tew and^is habitual- 
ly consumed by some people. Chloral habit has thus sprung up though 
fortunately a very limited area is affected at present. The dmg is power- 
iul and toxic and several fatalities have been reported from accidental 
overdoses* Chloral hydrate is a cheap product selling at about Re* 1-12-0 
iper jpottnd, and as there are no restrictions to its sale at 

tli6 pMient time it can be bought by any one in any quantity from the 
shop* Half to one gramme or a little more added to an 
aloolioUc drink produces symptoms of intoxication followed by sleep. 
The hoMt ie tiarihfni and dangerous, it is much more liable to produce 
^pathhliOilCal changes in the organs and immediate fatal results than 
any other drug of addiction in this country. The mental, moral and 
effects pfodnoed bf tins eddtetion are more pronounced than 
mf ocher d^g habit. The drug is.'cbfap and if easily procurable as 
wim is m control ovtf its ssjle tifCSe factors are largely responsible 
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for the spread of its use among the population in certain localities. There 
is a danger in the use of chloral hydrate for adulteration of alcoholic 
beverages (toddy, rice-beer, etc.) being extended and of the further 
spread of chloral habit. 

Barbituric acid derivatives. A number of fatalities resulting from 
indiscriminate therapeutic use and self medication with these drugs 
have occurred and a few cases of addiction have also been observed 
among the educated classes in India. The fact that besides the toxic 
effects produced by massive doses, the barbiturates also produce danger- 
ous cumulative effects and a tendency to habit formation has not been 
sufficiently appreciated by the medical practitioners in this country. A 
warning is therefore necessary. The need for bringing the sale of drugs 
like chloral hydrate, butyl chloral, paraldehyde, sulphonal, bromural and 
barbituric acid derivatives under a more strict control is very urgent. 

Briefly then the principal habit-forming drugs used in India are * 

I. Opium is still extensively used both by adults and infants. 
Post or koknar (unlanced capsules of Papaver somniferum) were 
largely used at one time, but owing to restrictions in the cultivation of 
the poppy, that nse is now limited to a small area in Northern India. 
The use of morphine, though uncommon, is gradually increasing. 

II. Hemp drugs. Bhang (dried leaves), charas (oleo-rcsinous 
exudation) and ganja (dried flowering tops coated with resin) are ex- 
tensively used all over the country by the lower strata of society on 
account of their very low cost, 

III. Alcohol. Pachwai (fermented rice) and tari (fermented palm 
juice) are largely used by poorer classes. Distilled country spirit and 
imported liquors are used by the richer classes. 

IV. Cocaine was introduced fifty years ago; its use is spreading in 
Northern India. 

V. Chloral hydrate has been introduced during the last 10 years; 
barbituric acid derivatives are being tried. The use of these drugs at 
present is limited; but there is danger of their extension for adultera- 
tion of alcoholic bevetages. 

etiological factors. It will be observed from the fore-going that the 
first three groups of drugs which are commonly used in India, are 
mostly raw and crude products* In many cases they have to be pre- 
pared by the addict himself before use, which in itself limits their ex- 
cessive consumption. Further by the use of crude products the addicts 
absorb comparatively smaller quantities of the active principles Which 
are responsible fox producing the toxic effects. In Western countries 
almost all the drugs used for addiction purposes are highly purified pro* 
duets sndi as morphine, heroin and cocaine. Moreover many of the^ 
d^s in the West are taken tn the form of injections* This method brinj^ 
about tbe action more quickly and more intensely. At the adthe time 
the action is not so lasting as when the drug is taken by tiie mouth. 
All these factors lead to a greater desire or craving on the part of the 
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addict for more frequent lepetition of the dose and the habit is liable 
to be carried to excess and the addict to become a danger not only to 
himself but to the society. In India most of the common drugs of addic- 
tion are taken by the mouth and being crude products never produce such 
intense effects as are observed in Western countries. A large number of 
addicts from the lower strata of society are so poor that 
they have not the means to carry the indulgence of even 
the crude and cheap drugs to an excess ; the upper classes are tempera- 
mentally moderate. Besides India is pre-eminently an agricultural 
country which makes it possible for the majority of its inhabitants to 
lead a comparatively free and easy existence. The strain and stress of 
life which drive people to the habitual use of sedative drugs are not so 
great as in the West. 

In spite of aU these factors the problem of drug addiction is of very 
great importance from its extensiveness. The magnitude of the problem 
can be judged by the fact that whereas in most of the countries in Europe 
and America the addiction rate of the population i$ from 0.1 to 0.2 pet 
cent, or even less, in many parts of India the ate is 1 to 8 per cent, 
or even more. These drug habits are responsible not only for much 
economic loss but also lead to physical and mental deterioration and are 
of very great importance from a health point of view. 

Another noteworthy feature of drug addiction in India, especially so 
far as opium and hemp drugs are concerned, is the religions and social 
aspects of the problem. Indulgence in opium, on account of age-long 
usage and custom, is sometimes compulsory on such occasions as 
marriages, deaths and social gatherings among certain classes. Hemp 
drugs are considered to be food of the gods and are offered in temples 
on religious festivals and ceremonial occasions. Some religions sects 
take these drugs under the belief that they help the individuals indulging 
in them in freeing his mind from the worldly attractions and in this way 
concentrate on the deity. This is the reason why in places of religions 
worship like Benares, Muthra, Puri, etc., there is an enormous consnmp^ 
tion of these drugs. Such use of these drugs is, however, rapidly 
decreasing. 

The medical and semi-medical uses of opium and hemp drugs are 
other important factors. In a vast country like India, where the facili- 
ties of ^alief are poor, the majority of the population do not get 

tbe benefit of Western medical science. The sedative drugs such as opium 
ajhd hetajf preparationg are largely used as household remedies and habits 
are often fbuneiil fiom such use. The doping of infants with opium 
caa partly be attributed to this. It is still ffmly believed by the masses 
of ignorant Olaaaea opium is a wonderful tonic to the diild^ it 
stitnulatea bit growt|i and prevent# the child getting sick. The writcsr 
baa fiitty discussed elsewhare the medical and senu-medkal uses of ppivaa 
and ibe Uitge variety ot omiditiob# fw which It la used as a honaeliold 
remedy ^ Atmost all the fpr.lhe relief of which opium and hemp 
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drags are used are of minor character. Often the drugs are taken to dry 
secretions from the conjuncdva and the respiratory tract. Many people 
snfier from toxaemias of focal sepsis, pains of rheumatic and 
neuralgic type, mental depression, irritability and hypersensitiveness of 
the nervous system. These drugs in small doses give them relief and 
lead to the drug habit. 

Treatment of Drug Addiction 

The importance of prophylactic measures in preventing drug 
addiction is appreciated by the medical profession and habit- 
producing drugs are used with great care. Every physician who 
treats drug addiction should keep in view that prevention is 
better than cure. Restriction on the production and sale of 
the narcotics by the State authorities will not sufiR.ce and efforts 
directed merely towards the suppression of the demand for 
narcotics are apt to fail. Medical men have been unwittingly 
responsible in starting addiction in a large number of cases. 
Every practitioner should see that nobody becomes an addict 
through his hiult and great care should be exercised when 
selecting hypnotic and analgesic drugs. 

It is possible that the abuses of narcotic drugs may be 
avoided or prevented by giving consideration to the possibility 
of substituting non-habit-fOTming drugs whenever possible. 
When the use of habit-forming drugs is essential, however, care 
should be taken not to give larger and more frequent doses than 
are absolutely necessary to achieve the desired end. Patients 
requiring daily administration of habit-forming drugs should he 
frequently seen by the i>ractitioner and the amount of drugs 
ordered or supplied should not exceed that required by the 
patient. The changes in treatment should bfe in writing and 
administration on the part ctf nurses and other hospital staff 
should be limited. The patients should not be informed of the 
name or dose of the drug adniinistered and hypodermic injections 
should be avoided as hu* as possible and never self-administered. 
The use of these drugs should be discontinued immediately when 
no longer required and if craving has resulted doee supervision 
and appropriate treatment should be maintained until patient 
is rendered free from the desire. 
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Treatment of established habit. The true nature of drug 
addiction and the rationale of its treatment should be thoroughly 
understood by the physician in charge of the case. The 
personality of the physician is very important and the patient 
should be handled very cautiously. The physician should 
consider an addict as a sick person and not a vicious person 
with bad morals. Drug addiction is a disease and must be 
treated as a disease. There is however no specific treatment 
for drug addiction that will miraculously operate to rid the 
addicts of their malady. Every possible detail should be studied 
about the patient’s habit so that he may be more accessible to 
physical and psychotherapeutic treatment. It should be 
impressed on the patient that he can readily overcome the disease 
by resolution, patience and self-control. The harsher methods 
generally fail. The necessity of rest in ^d, proper action of 
the bowels and stimulation of the functions of the kidney and 
skin are some of the important factors which should not be 
forgotten before starting the treatment even at the expense of 
some delay. In addition to the poisonous effect of the drug 
every addict has to contend with an alimentary toxaemia (of 
endogenous nature) which is the result of his disordered meta- 
bolism. In cases where the treatment is compulsory and in the 
case of jail patients care should be taken that the addict does not 
get a secret supply by some underhand means. Other im- 
portant points to be remembered while treating a drug addict 
are that the name and dose of the narcotic, if administered out 
of necessity, should be kept secret. The word 'cure’ should 
not imply merely getting the patient rid of the drug temporarily 
or permanently by gradual or sudden deprivation of the drug 
but it should imply his return as far as possible to sconatic 
and psychic integrity, and this desirable state of health is difficult 
to obtain. 

The treatment of drug addiction and especially addiction 
to opiates can be divided into two phases, involving first the 
detoidcktion or physical rehabilitation stage, secondly the 
emotional stshflisation and re-educational phase. 

Detoslaation or pbysicai rehabUitaiioa stage. de- 
teaHcatjoh or physical rc^bililatioa is meant the wthdrawal 
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of the drag either suddenly or gradually followed by measures 
to improve his general health. Various methods to effect 
detoxication have been discussed by Adams in his review on the 
treatment of drug addiction. The following methods of with- 
drawal are in vogue. 

I. The Ambulatory method is most suitable from the 
ordinary practitioner’s point of view. The patient is free to go 
about but receives from the (’octor or under his instructions such 
^quantities of the drug as are absolutely necessary. The object 
is to gradually reduce the amount of the drug so that it can 
either be reduced to a minimum or be completely withdrawn 
without the least possible discomfort. This method is very 
popular in India and is often self-practised by the wiser class 
of opium and alcohol addicts. 

H. Sudden withdrawal method was at first tried in 
Germany by Uevinstein in 1875. The method consists of with- 
drawing the drags from the beginning. The procedure is a 
very severe and drastic one and has been mostly given up, but 
it has still some advocates in the ITuitcd States and in Europe, 
who favour it with the argument that there is a large psychic 
element in addition to the physical conditions in the production 
of the withdrawal symptoms. If the patient is made confident 
that he is not going to have any more of the drag he will not 
suffer from such severe symptoms as anticipated. Hence they 
consider this method quite safe. Scaleth and Kuh (1934) treated 
5,000 cases in U. S. A. by this method without any serious 
withdrawal or asthenic symptoms and had no death. 

The Ministry of Health of Great Britain, Departmental 
Committee on morphine and heroine addiction (1926) after go- 
ing through all the different methods came to the conclusion 
that the sudden and rapid withdrawal methods were not satis- 
factory on the whole because they were only applicable in the 
case of young and healthy addicts and those who had not been 
addicts for long periods. They were sometimes dangerous and 
the permanent results of the sudden method were bad and there 
was a strong tendency to relapse. 

(a) Sudden wtthdrerwal without ipedal measures. In its simplest 
form it means complete cessation of the addicts's ration from the 
beginning and confinement of the patient to bed nnder the care of a 
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skilful uur^e. The bowels should be working properly but drastic 
purgatives should be avoided. Diarrhoea and sickness are treated on 
general lines. Ixs'^omnia is met by simple hypnotics like bromides and 
paraldehyde. For collapse cardiac tonics like strychnine, digitalin and 
cardiazol are given. In cases where there is actual danger to the life 
of the patient gi\e small doses of morphine. For detailed information 
of this method the reader Ts referred to the work of Richards, Nelares 
and Massee. 

(b) Sudden withdrawal under the influence of hypnotic drugs. The 
idea of using hypnotic drugs is to hide the withdrawal symptoms by 
means of sleep. A large list of h 3 ^notic drugs have been employed by 
the exponents of this miethod the most common being paraldehyde, 
aomnifen, luminal-sodium, pernocton, and other barbiturates. 
The use of these drugs, is no doubt attended with some danger. A 
modification of the 'sleep method* has been described by Meuberger. 
He employs a light chloroform anaesthesia in the same way as in 
midwifery cases. The paroxysms of craving are treated in the same 
way as the pains of child birth and whiffs of the anaesthetic are given 
from time to time to secure narcosis. The chloroform may be 
administered from a drop bottle over a compress and administered 
whenever the patient is under a strong spell of the craving. This 
method requires close attention by the doctor and the nurse. 

(c) Sudden withdrawal by the aid of drugs of the atropine series. 
Scopolamine or hyoscine hydrobromide and atropine are the drugs used 
in this method. Scopolamine treatment has been tried by Light and 
Torrance in Philadelphia General Hspital. The patient is at first prepared 
by being placed on liquid diet for 24 hours. He is given a mild dose of 
calomel at night to be followed next morning by a saline purgative. 
He is then given three doses of scopolamine hydrobromide 1/200 gr, 
hypodermically at 4-hourly intervals and with each dose is given 1/40 
gr. of strychnine. A few more injections of scopolamine may be given, the 
dose being gradually raised to 1/100 gr. and at the end of 06 hours 
•the drug is stopped. When the patient begins to get out of the influence 
of scopolamine, large doses of phenobarbital are given and if the with- 
drawal symptoms are still severe and troublesome, a single dose of i gr, 
of morphine may be given. Any further treatment of the case is 
symptomatic. 

(4) Sl»dden withdrawal with the aid of specific drugs like narcosan, 
Naycosun was first used by Lambert and Ttnly in 1926. It is stated 
to be A solntion ol lipoids, proteins and water-soluble vitamins. The 
lipoids ate obtshted from soya beans and cotton seeds, the proteins 
from alfslfn seeds or Hnngsrian millet and vitamines from variot^ 
plant deeds. The advocates of this drug believe that narcotics su^ 
as mocphine cell forth in the body certain protective subetanoes to 
nentlralhei them and when they me sm^denly w^drawn these nentra^ 
ttitt 4nhstances are Ithemselyes tmtic to the and produce with- 
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drawal symptoms. The lipoids in narcosan are believed to neutralize 
the toxic substances in place of narcotics. Some of the authorities do 
not believe that alkaloids can act as antigen. Martin and Williams 
believe that certain non-specific vegetable proteins in narcosan may 
stimulate endocrine function. These authors used a preparation from 
alfalfa proteins combined with ovarian hormone with gratifying results. 
Recently they have supplemented their protein and sex hormone pre- 
paration with adrenal cortex preparations. 

{e) The blister serum treatment of Modinos, This is another specific 
treatment which has recently come into vogue. Properly speaking this 
should be termed as rapid and not sudden withdrawal. The method 
is very simple; cantharides cerate plaster to a size of 8 sq. cm. and 
1 mm. in thickness is applied to the patients* chest or abdomen, and 
after 16 hours serum varying from 2 to 8 c.cm. is taken and reinjected 
into the upper part of the arm or leg. The operation is repeated on the. 
3rd or 4th day, and the drd injection is given 4 to 6 days after the second 
injection. The dose of the narcotic is rapidly reduced and may be com- 
pletely cut ofi within 3 to 7 days. It is believed that antibodies are 
formed which create a distaste for the drug but this view is not univer- 
sally accepted and the distaste for the drug is attributed to the produc- 
tion of hypersensibility. Other authorities, like Noordhock, consider 
that the 80 <alled hypersensibility is not specific but is merely psycholo- 
gical and may be obtained by merely injecting common salt solution. 
He further states that relapses after the treatment are as common as 
with other methods. Before starting the treatment the urine should be 
examined for albumin as cantharides may cause injury to the kidneys. 

(/) Sudden withdrawal aided by special dtugs like euphyllin, insulin, 
etc, Huphyllin and insulin have been credited with the power of 
alleviating a certain amount of the distressing withdrawal symptoms. 
Euphyllin has been used on the presumption that morphine 
withdrawal induces hydration of the blood and probably of 
the tissues in general. The drug is a powerful diuretic and may be 
given intramuscularly or intravenously twice a day in 0*48 gm. doses. 
The injections are given for 3 to 10 days according to the severity of the 
symptoms. 

Insulin treatmenU Insulin alone or with grape sugar has also of 
late been tried on the Continent. Sakel (1980) used insulin alone in 
doses up to 80 units in 24 hours, to combat withdrawal symptoms in 
cases where morphine was cut oU abruptly with satisfactory results. 
Braun administered bigger doses of the drug and in addition employed 
soporifics like Inminal. The results of these authors are very 
encouraging. 

m, Rapnd withdrawal cure. Rapid withdrawal consista 
in completely withdrawing the drug in a fortnight. It can be 
accomplished in the following ways:— 
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(fl) By the injection of auto-serum (already described under sudden 
withdrawal). , 

(b) Aided by drugs of the opium series. Heroine, codeine, cocaine 
have been tried from time to time especially by the lay people but have 
invariably resulted in the substitution of a habit ot a worst kind. 
The only drug worth the name is codeine which can be administered 
during abstinence symptoms in doses of 1 to 3 gr, at 2 to 3 hourly 
intervals. Lambert also advocates this treatment but he reduces the^ 
dose by one tenth every day for 10 days. Codeine is begun on the second 
day and the dose rises with the decrease of morphine. The initial doses 
are } gr. every 4 hours rising the next day to 1 gr., .3rd day 4 gr. and 
5 gr. on the 5th day. The drug is administered in the form of codeine 
phosphate through the same syringe as morphine. By this plan of giving 
the drugs together the patient does not know when morphine is stopped 
and he is getting codeine only. Codeine is then gradually tapered 
off and saline injections substituted until the withdrawal symptoms are 
over. The patient does not suffer at all under this method and is 
quite safe. 

{c) Aided by endocrine preparations. Liver extract, adrenalin and 
Other glandular products have been employed. Rojas and Belby first 
tried this method in the Argentine and hence it is known as 'Argentine 
method.^ The dose of morphine is reduced to 10 mgm. within the 
first 4 to 5 days, then i to 1 c.cm. of adrenalin solution (1 in 1*000) is 
substituted for the drug and it is stated that the patient cannot dete'et 
the change. Ephetonin, a therapeutically allied drug to adrenalin has 
also been tried with success by Bernhardt. These drugs however, 
should not be used in sympathetico-tonic patients. 

(d) Aided by drugs of the atropine series. Lambert and Towns used 
a mixture of belladonna, hyoscyaraus and xanthoxylum in the propor- 
tion of 2 parts of a 15 per cent, tincture of belladonna and one part 
«ach of a fluid extract of hyo&cyamus and xanthoxylum. In the 
beginning 2 drops of this mixture were given at hourly intervals, the 
dose being gradually increased to the point of tolerance for belladonna. 
Simultaneously the drug was withdrawn as the condition of the patient 
permitted. Free action of the bowels was maintained by means of blue 
pill followed by salines. Post-withdrawal insomnia was combated with 
a large dose of luminal. 

Scopolamine in conjunction with hypnotics is employed by Hahn 
and oHhctfs, Twilight sleep methods have been used in Germany. 

XV. Qmdud wiihdfawal. This method is suitable for 
oouutdea like India and has been recommended by the depart- 
mantel 'committee in Great Britain* The following are some of 
the itnpoptant modifications. 

(a) iFnhOtff aUv It has b^n already described under the 

amhaHtery treatment. < 
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{b) With the aid of drugs. The aathof has often used with sue* 
cess drugs like belladonna, bromides, nnx vomica, etc. These drugs 
are substituted for opium and administered in the form of a pill and in 
this way the dose of opium is reduced to nil. In opium smokers the 
smoking is first replaced by opium by mouth and then the drug is 
gradually withdrawn with the help of the above mentioned drugs. 

(c) Conditional reflex method, Charles Rubenstein at Ivos Angeles 
sanitarium has recently devised an interesting method. In every case 
hypodermic injection of morphia was accompanied by the ringing 
of a bell, but later on massage of the dorsum of the fore*arm 
for one minute after each injection was substituted. In another case 
a tuning fork held close to the ear until the vibrations ceased was 
used as the conditioning stimulus. In each case, after the reflex had 
been establi*shed, injection of sterile physiological saline or water 
replaced the morphine injection. In both cases it was found that the 
treatment was rapid and effective and did not produce the so-called 
withdrawal symptoms. 

Emotional stabilisation or re-educational and social re- 
placement vStage. This constitutes a rebuilding of a personality 
after the drug has been withdrawn because if the character is 
not rebuilt there will be a relapse. A wise physician will study 
the causes which led to the addiction and if possible remove 
them. The patient’s general health should be built up both by 
physical and medical measures. Outdoor life, occupational and 
diversion therapy and engagement in a hobby are important. 
Physical and mental fatigue and lassitude should be avoided as 
they are very often the cause of relapse. Psychotherapeutics 
are important. In the rebuilding of the personality lies the 
hope of preventing relapse. 

Treatiiient of Drug Addiction with Special Reference to India 

Although in India dxug addiction has existed on a more extensive 
scale than any other country in the world with the exception perhaps of 
China> little is known regarding the problem. Two commissions were 
appointed to go into the matter in the end of the last century; a 
Royal Commission was appointed in 1093 to enquire into the prevalence 
of opinm habit and a commission to go into the question of hemp drugs 
was appointed by the Government of India in 1395. Both these cofii- 
missions collected important information regarding the prevalence imdi 
effects of these drug habits in a general way, but unfortmaO-tely the 
medical and scientific aspects of these addictions were not inqniifpd into 
fully at that time. Nesxly iorty years have elapsod since these com* 
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missions did their work. Considerable changes have occurred and new 
drug habits have come into being, yet a perusal of the literature shows 
that very little work has been done on this important subject. The 
information available even with regard to the present-day incidence of 
the drug addictions is meagre. The temperance and anti-opium societies 
have published some data, but these are biassed and often inaccurate 
and misleading. Even such an important subject as infantile adminis- 
tration of opium, which is still so prevalent, is doing an enormous 
amount of harm and is probably the cause of the high infantile mortal- 
ity in this country, has not been systematically investigated. Opium 
eating is very prevalent in many parts and opium smoking is indulged 
in freely in Assam and other areas. The hemp drugs are used to an 
enormous extent. No systematic work has been done to determine the 
ill-effects produced by these drug habits. 

It is not therefore surprising that the medical profession in this 
country is very ill-informed on the subject of drifg habits and their treat 
ment. During the course of his investigations in different parts of tlie 
country, the writer has not come across many medical men who had any 
considerable knowledge regarding the treatment of drug addictions or 
of the phenomena which accompany abstension. The general impression 
appears to be *once a drug addict always a drug addict’ ; he is incurable 
and that is the end of him. Ordinary hospitals generally refuse to admit 
adilicts : mental hospitals are not suitable for many reasons. There are 
no institutions established anywhere in India and the institutional treat- 
ment under expert guidance is unknown. It tvould certainly be advan- 
tageous if a few specialised institutions of the type of abstenance sana- 
toria were established in areas where the incidence of addiction is very 
high so that treatment could be carried out on scientific lines. There is 
no doubt that the public would take advantage of them. The writer’s ex- 
perience so far as the treatment of addictions is concerned is, therefore, 
limited to the non-institutional methods. Prom the point of view of 
treatment, the drug addicts in this country are divisible into three main 
groups : 

I. There is a latge group who use opium or hemp drugs m small 
or very moderate quantities. The majority of these have started the 
dmg after the middle period of theit life, generally for some minor 
disease m: ailment. They usually start with a small dose and do not 
increase it. The narcotic and the euphoric effects of the dmg have no 
attractioti for them ; indeed these are not produced in this group at all. 
The MHtuiS thus l^ve ,no temptation to increase the dose, in fact, they 
fully a^pprec^te tSie evil effects which would result from it. Most of 
than axe good and successful dtisens and cany on their daily work qn|te 
effidentty, The writer has known numerous persons who have taken 
am[|tt dfWSs of opium or hemp drugs for 2Dor 9D years without any appa^^ 
rent hai^. As a matter of feet it would appear^^t the drug was doing 
ttefu goad as its steppage made them ill and prevented them from 
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carrying on their daily vocations of life. It standa to reason that when a 
person can lead an active and nsefnl life on fixed and unchanging doses, 
there could hardly be any mental or moral deterioration. Treatment in 
this large group would appear to be quite unnecessary. Some of this 
group, however, gradually increase their doses and suffer from the toxic 
effects of the drug. In such cases only treatment is desirable and is 
wanted. 

II. The next and a very large group consists of those who owe theit 
entry into the paths of addiction to the association with and example of 
other addicts and to no other reason. Some of these are normal indivi- 
duals who are anxious to be treated and they respond quite well to treat- 
ment. A proportion, however, start the habit from idle and vicious 
seeking after new sensations; they take the drug for its pleasure-giving 
effects and foi sexual stimulation, and are generally found in large 
towns. Many of them have a defect of character and their mental make- 
up and appear to be engrossed in furthering their indulgence and in- 
creasing the dose. They also have a tendency to indulge in more than 
one drug at the same time, e.g., alcohol and opium, alcohol and cocaine; 
alcohol, opium and hemp drugs. This class of vicious addicts are the 
most difficult from the point of view of treatment. Fortunately this type, 
which is more in evidence in Western countries, is not commonly met 
with in India. The few that exist belong generally to the rich and 
indolent classes. They do not seek treatment and nothing short of forced 
confinement in a special institution and prolonged training and recon- 
struction of character will restore them. 

III. There vs the third smaller group of habitues who have started 
using the drug in an attempt to tide over a period of special strain or 
gross over-work and fatigue. This class of addict is the product of 
large towms and their percentage is n t nearly so high in India as in the 
West. This is the class who are anxious to get rid of the habit, are easily 
amenable to treatment and do very well even under non-institutional 
treatment. 

Prophylaxis. The importance of prophylactic measures in prevent- 
ing dmg addiction is appreciated by the medical profession in India and 
habit-prodncing drugs are used with great care. While an analysis of the 
histories of drug addicts in Western countries shows that the medical man 
has been unwittingly responsible in starting addiction in a large number 
of cases, in India the writer has not come across a single case in which 
addiction to qpiates or hemp drugs could be attributed to theii use by 
the medical practitioners in the first instance. With cocaine and 
morphine addiction, however, this has occurred quite frequently* In 
I;gdia, where addiction to crude drugs is in vogue and the alk^oid addio* 
tion so far as opium derivatives are concerned is nncommoti, the im- 
pmtance of prophylaxis by the doctor does not play such an impoftant 
pert as in Western countries. The stringent restrictions imposed by the 
Government on the distribution and sale of narcotic drugs (opium and 
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Its derivatives and cocaine and its derivatives) have to a very great extent 
safeguarded the spread of alkaloid addictions. Such drugs afe hbt 
allowed to be sold except when pt escribed by a qualified medical prac- 
titioner; the dispensing chemist has to keep a careful account of every 
grain of the drug sold in books kept for the purpose which are frequently 
scrutinised by the authorities. 

Treatment of Opium Addicts 

Sudden and gradual withdrawaL The withdrawal of the drug by the 
'sudden method* advocated by Bonhoeffer has been recognised to be 
scientifically tlie best method of treatment in many counts ies. In spite 
of the success achieved with it in Europe and America it has not been 
possible to carry it out in India. The writer has tried the method, but 
has met with little success. The reason is that the conditions under 
which the cases were treated were far from ideal. There are no specially 
equipped institutions in this country wheie addicts undergoing this form 
of treatment could be housed and could have all the facilities to take 
them through the critical period of abstenence symptoms. The post- 
withdrawal insomnia and the digestive and other troubles are eittremely 
distiessing and need efficient handling. Some of the writer's cases had 
to be treated in the wards of an ordinary hospital. Some were tieated 
in their own homes where the success of such a treatment was doubtful 
from the beginning. The writer’s experience, therefore, with regard to 
the sudden withdrawal method is limited and unsatisfactory from 
every point of view. Although he has no personal experience of such 
treatment in special institutions, he has no hesitation in saying that so 
far as Indian addicts are concerned, the sudden withdrawal would imply 
a period of frightful physical and mental suffering and trial which the 
majority of them would be unable to bear. The shock of sudden with- 
dfawal would be too much for many of the addicts and even those with 
sttong will-power and determined to get rid of the habit will stand it 
with difficulty. It would make the most willing and determined of them 
lose confidence and they would end by refusing to go through the 
treatment, llieir sufierings would make them lose their faith in the 
treating physician, and they would become drstrttstfnl and hostile so 
that it would beoome difficult to establish friendly relations or to inspire 
confidence in them. The writer has often heard inveterate opium eaters 
remark that they would rather endure hell than the abstinence symp- 
toma* tCnperience in India is in accord with those of many authorities 
in the West who consider that the patients subjected to harsher methods 
of treatmenlt imch as locking them up and letting them 'sufier it out* 
are the very dnes that are more likely to relapse and go back to the 
habit, ^ The above remarks apply to the opium addicts only. In the case 
olP h«nhp drugs, cocaine, alqohol and chldral hydratCi sudden withdrawal 
can esfried out nnder non^^instittttiottal .ecmillliotts without any great 
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The writer has met with a great deal of success with the slow oi 
gradual withdrawal method. There is no doubt that whether the pro* 
cess of withdrawal is gradual or sudden, a gteat deal of suffering has to 
be gone through by the patient. Administration of no amount of drugs 
will completely eliminate the distressing symptoms of abstension. With 
the gradual method, however, the pain and discomfort of actual with- 
drawal are reduced to a minimum. If due attention is paid to the 
psychological side of the treatment, the patient is made to believe that 
the physician thoroughly understands his trouble and is doing his best 
to relieve him of his sufferings, the chances of a permanent cure are 
greatly enhanced. The patient may even carry not unpleasant memories 
of his restoration period. Another advantage is that the post-withdrawal 
insomnia, which is an extremely distressing condition, is much less 
frequent. Moreover under conditions existing in India, it appears to be 
the method of choice. If the withdrawal is affected with leaaonable 
celerity and with as little discomfort to the patient as possible, it wilt 
encourage other sufferers to seek the treatment and those who have 
relapsed may also return. While it cannot be said how long it will 
take an Indian patient to be cured if he were to undergo treatment in an 
institution virith the sudden withdrawal method, the <*xperience of many 
European institutions is that at least three months* stay is necessary. 
The adoption of such a treatment will, therefore, be very expensive for a 
country like India. The writer’s experience is that with the slow with- 
drawal method it takes three to six weeks to effect a cure in most of the 
Indian addicts who are going to be cured. The decrease in dosage is 
carried out veiy gradually at first so that it is imperceptible. After a 
few days it can be effected more rapidly especially if some pill such as 
that containing nux vomica, gentian and black pepper is given as a 
substitute. The substitution is started with the morning dose at first, 
leaving the evening dose untouched, this procedure prevents insomnia. 
Minor symptoms such as diarrhoea, epigastric pain, nausea may be met 
by giving ordinary alkaline mixtures. Usually in three to four weeks the 
drug can be entirely stopped. 

It cannot be denied that in spite of all precautions a large number 
of failures result. In many cases when it was hoped that all was going 
well, it was suddenly discovered that the patient was secretly obtaining 
a supply of the drug. The ingenuity shown by the addicts in this con- 
nection and the extraordinary way in which they evade those on guard, 
is amaslng. The chances of the treatment being prematurely suspended 
are also great* Even by the slow method the withdrawal cannot be 
effected except by exercising a good deal of coifipulaion. Moat of the 
patients start with good resolutions but give in about the second or third 
day when the symptoms are very acute. To toep control over snbh 
patients under ordinary hospital or home condition is very diffieult in* 
4eed. With full knowledge all these difficulties the gradual xnethod 
has been tried under nop^institutional conditions with a fair degree of 
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success, especially in addicts of short duration. Considerable care and 
attention have to be exercised in the selection of cases. Before starting 
the treatment the patient must be thoroughly examined and any physical 
condition which may have led to addiction, e.g„ septic foci, etc., mu$t 
be treated. The duration of addiction is an important factor, cases under 
5 to 7 years taking 10 to 15 gr. daily are generally amenable to treat- 
ment. In many persons taking over 20 gr. daily for prolonged 
periods, circulatory disturbances leading to collapse are likely to super- 
vene if the drug is suddenly withdrawn. Sudden withdiawal is success- 
ful and is recommended with addicts taking under 5 gr. daily. 

The gradual withdrawal method is also suitable for mass treatment 
of opium addicts. During the Great War in the East African campaign 
the writer was in medical charge of a Sikh Company of sappers and 
miners, about 200 strong, from a State from Northern India. Most of 
the Indian officers and men of this unit were heavily addicted to opium, 
many taking as much ais 100 gr. daily and some over 200 gr. The 
unit in the beginning brought a certain supply of opium with it, but 
this was soon exhausted and men had to fall ha^k on the Commissariat 
supply of 5 to 6 gr. daily. With the help of the Officer Commanding 
of the Company, the writer had no difficulty in cutting down the dose to 
a few grains a day, in a month’s time, without any of the men showing 
signs of distress. They gladly went through the cure and some of 
them gave up the habit entirdy. As there were no towns near, the 
chances of any one obtaining local supplies were completely eliminated. 

The writer has shown that there is a predominant psychic element 
in opium addiction and the production of abstinence symptoms. He has 
come across cases of persons addicted to large doses of opium (20 to 
100 gr. a day) who have been sent to a jail for some criminal offence and 
their supply was inevitably stopped, they did not however suffer from 
very marked symptoms of abstension. Even in severe cases of morphine 
addiction many of the mental symptoms such as agitation, anxiety, 
persecutory ideas, psycho-sensory disorders, mania, even hysterifotm 
or epileptiform attacks, present ell the features of an acute psychosis. 
During the treatment of addicts to rid them of opium habit, the drug 
can be largely or totally replaced by substances such as gentian or nuz 
vomica in pill form without the patient realising it. Farther if the 
patiUnt is not aware that he is taking opium, the drug can be effectively 
livtoa for weeks or months for its therapeutic effects, without producing 
addiction or abstinence symptoms. A great deal can be done by getting 
the coHQpemtion of the patient and proper attention to the psychological 
side jof the treatment ensures success in many cases, 

0 dmfnfstraUon of opium. The habit in infants and children 
is not diiflicttlt to break. In the usual course of events the parents 
Ipmtfnue to give the ding up to the age of two or three years and then 
whItM Child can take em of it is 9olh the gradual 

^ddeh methods of withdrail^al )^ve been tiw with eoual degree 
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of success, but it is better to adopt the sudden method. The psycho- 
logical element plays a very minor part in children and as a rule there 
is little discomfort. The withdrawal symptoms met with arc looseness 
of the bowels and irritability of temper, and in severe cases loss of 
appetite, nausea and abdominal pains also occur. Diarrhoea 

can be easily controlled by powders containing sodium 

bicarbonate, bismuth carbonate and aromatic chalk. In severe 
cases with mental irritability a bromide mixture with a few minims of 
tincture of belladonna may help to quieten the patient. The child gets 
quite well in a few days and a cure is effected, no after-treatment is, 
as a rule, necessary. Even the worst cases with marasmus and emacia- 
tion begin to put on weight soon after they are rid of the habit. 

Opium-smoking. The experience in India is that opium-smoking 
is more difficult to cure than opium-eating, fortunately, owing to very 
strict regulations the habit of smoking opium is now rapidly dis- 
appearing from many parts though it is still prevalent in Assam. The 
writer's exi)erience of its treatment is very limited, but there appears to 
be little doubt that an opium smoker is much more attached to the 
drug than an opium eater. It would appear that although smaller 
quantities of the alkaloids are absorbed (most of them must be destroyed 
by heat), the absorption is very rapid from the large surface of the 
capillaries of the lungs and the respiratory tract, and the effects are 
sudden and more intense resembling an injection of morphine. The 
treatment of opium-smoking has not been properly worked out in India. 
Some authorities allow tlie patient the drug by the mouth and gradually 
cut down smoking. Once eating is successfully substituted for smoking 
the addict becomes more amenable to treatment. 

Addiction to 'post' {unlanced capsules of P. somniferum). The 
common belief among the addicts is that post does less harm than 
opium. The writer's experience, however, is not in accord with this 
view. A person addicted to poppy heads requires comparatively much 
larger doses of opium to produce a similar effect; moreover the physical 
and mental effects produced by ordinary doses of post are much more 
marked than with moderate doses of opium. This, in all probability, is 
due to the potentiating effects the constituent alkaloids of poppy cap^ 
sules have for one another. It is more difficult to get rid of this habit 
than the opium habit. The sudden method is rarely practicable in 
thesa cases, the gradual method being the only one which meets with 
success. The dose is gradually reduced by half a capsule till a fourth of 
the onginal dose is reached and then it is stopped entirely. 

Auxiliary treatmants. Atropine and hyoscine have been tried in thcr 
eplier stages of withdrawal of opium and strychnine in the later stages 
with good results. The belladonna hyo&<^mus mixture recommendi^ 
by I^ambert is useful in that it lessens the shock, decreases diarrlKna moA 
relieves insomnia. Gastrogenous phenomena are xiot marked in ther 
treatment of the opium habit aa they with morphine, and alkaline and. 
7Z 
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acid treatments are not necessary. Adrenalin and ephedrine have been 
tried for mitigating the witlldra^val symptoms in a few cases with good 
lesults. Itfis rarely necessary in this country to use sedative drugs such 
as cocaine, narcosan, luminal, sodium amytal, pernocton, etc., in the 
gradual withdrawal treatment of opium eaters and the writer has no 
experience of the use of these drugs. He has used insulin with success 
in a number of opium and morphine addicts. So far as opium 
eating is concerned he has carefully tested the effects of the drug on 
the blood sugar of both diabetics and normal Indians. Small and 
moderate doses of opium ha\e little or no effect on the blood sugar of 
individuals who are not suffering from disturbances in carbohydrate 
metabolism. In persons whose blood sugar content is abnormally low, 
opium may raise it. The blood sugar in the early and mild types of 
diabetes may be reduced 'and it is only in the severe forms of the 
disease that the blood sugar is actually raised. In some patients opium 
does no more than raise the renal threshold of excretion. The writer’s 
findings with regard to opium agree with those of Simenauer, Pulfer 
and Anton who found that in human beings as opposed to animals, mor- 
phine produces little or no distutbance of the carbohydrate metabolism. 

The utility of diuretics such as novasurol and euphyllin in slow 
withdrawal method is doubtful. The writer’s observations show that in 
addicts taking moderate and large doses of opium there is retention of 
fluid in the Uood; in those taking small doses, however, the output of 
urine is actually increased and the blood fluid is not altered. When 
the kidneys are damaged and there is albuminuria the administration of 
1 to 9 gr. of opium daily produces an appitciable decrease in the 
quantity of urine passed and in none of the cases were there indications 
of added damage to the kidneys which the drug is reputed to do in such 
cases. 

Vesicatory serum therapy in opium addiction. Although the writer’s 
own experience with this form of treatment is limitedi but the method is 
being tried in the treatment of opium addicts in Burma jails. Opinion 
among the medical officers trying the treatment is unanimous on one 
pointy namely that one or more injections of the autoserum from a blister 
make the addict sensitive to opium. The patients say that they do not 
wish to take opium any mote, not because they do not like it, but because 
the consumption of the drug even in large quantities does not produce 
Hie pleasure or exhilaration that it used to produce before. On the 
oontruty iikt effects produced by a dose are unpleasant, and heaviness of 
the head, nausea, vomiting, etc., are produced. A distaste for the drug is 
thus developed ahd as euphoric effects are not produced opium is not 
wanted^ A 6Dnhtot esperiment was also tried in the following mannef . 
Some addSeta 'were blistered in the usual way and the fluid from the blister 
was^remoted* Instead of the fluid from the blister being injected, in a 
nnuiber of cjssea injecjtions of normal saline weaa given* It was found 
that the Addicts who had nofilhht tidida <lid not^tespond in the same 
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way as those in whom actual serum was injected. In other words^ mere 
blistering did not do any good so long as the serum was not reabsorbed , 
nor were the effects due merely to the psychological effects of the 
injection. It is at present difficult to say how long the sensitiveness to 
the drug of addiction will last, but investigations on this subject are 
being carried on. It must be remembered, however, that most of the 
addicts were prisoners under prison discipline and living under condi- 
tions in which temptations by way of easy access to opium did not 
exist. In one of the jails the treatment was tried on two warders who 
were free to go about and could easily obtain opium if they so desired. 
In both cases the injections of serum produced the same effects as in 
the prisoners. 

Whether the treatment will eventually produce a permanent cure 
or not is difficult to say in the present state of investigation but the 
results so far obtained are certainly striking. The patients gained 
in weight after the treatment, the appetite returned and the general 
health improved in a remarkable manner. The following provisional 
conclusions can be drawn from the data so far obtained : — 

(1) That the treatment with vesicatory serum injections is a 
valuable measure in the treatment of opium addicts. 

(2) That probably addicts who have any will-power left will be 
completely and permanently cured of the habit through its agency, 

(3) That probably those who have no will-power left, although they 
may be temporarily benefited, will relapse as soon as they have the 
opportunity. 

It is believed that about 50 per cent, of addicts could be cured by 
this method. 

Lecithin treatment. Lecithin treatment of opium addicts has be^en 
mentioned by Ma (1932) and is being tried in India by the author. 
From certain observations made on the physical properties of the blood 
sera of such addicts, it has been found that the protein contents, 
specially the neuro-proteins, are lacking or deficient, particularly during 
the withdrawal period. Ma (1931) from a cytopathological study of 
chronic morphinism in albino rats found that the witlidrawal of 
the drug in the addicted animals leads to severe pathological con- 
ditions of the Golgi apparatus in the cells of various organs. Without 
treatment these conditions are overcome in 10 to 12 days. Feeding with 
lecithin, on the other hand, for a period of six days before and for 
some days after prevented Golgi apparatus from becoming abnormally 
reduced and was accompanied by a condition of general well-being 
the animal which was absent in those receiving no lecithin. The trcat^ 
ment has been tried in China on 148 opium-smokets. In addition 
to their ordinary diet the patients are given 6 to 9 egga per day to enrsOti 
the diet in lecithin. The bouts of craving are overcome by the adniWs- 
tration of tincture of opium in small doses. The lecithin given is 
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prepared frwn egg*^ and made into pill with glycyrrhiza powder, the- 
usnal daily dose being 4 to 6 gm. Lecithin obtained from soya-bean* 
has been used in China in the treatment of addiction to opium. It is 
administered by the mouth in doses of 60 to 90 gr. daily and said to^ 
produce a spontaneouts and gradual discontinuity in the use of the drug 
by the addict. The administration of lecithin is discontinued a few 
days after the complete stoppage of opium. No discomfort is noticed 
and no abstinence Symptoms are produced. 

Hemp drugs. The treatment of hemp drug habit is not at all diffi*^ 
cult, though it is easier to cure the eating habit than the smoking habit. 
The withdrawal S 3 nnptoms as they are met with in case of opium addicts 
are hardly evet seen, indeed the patients find no difficulty in giving up* 
the habit of their own accord. In Northern India many people indulge 
in ^bhang* drinking in the hot weather on account of its cooling and 
refreshing effects and give it up in the winter quite suddenly. Hemp- 
preparations when taken habitually by the mouth can be suddenly with** 
drawn without any marked untoward symptoms. Temporary loss of 
appetite, constipation lasting foi a few days and rarely palpitation and 
restlessness may occur, all these can be easily deiilt with. 

Chafes and ganja. These are istronger preparations and as these 
are generally indulged in by smoking, their effects on the system and 
particularly on the nervous system are more pronounced. The will- 
power of the smoker is weakened and without +hc physician’s help he 
its not able to give up the habit. Treatment in special institutions with 
facilities for forcible withdrawal is likely to give the best results. The 
psychological and mental treatment and training and education of the 
addict are as important in case of hemp drug smokers as opium addicts, 
inspite of the fact that considerable physical pain accompanying with- 
drawal is absent. 

Cocaine, The habit of eating cocaine is easier to cure than that of 
injecting cocaine. Removal of the addict from the environments in which 
he has learnt the habit and from associates in whose company he in- 
'dulges in the drug, preferably to a place where he cannot get it, often 
effects a cure. The writer knows of many instances where the individuala 
from one part of the country went for a few months to another part where 
they were unable to get the drug and where there were no associates; 
they were able to conquer the craving for many months at a time without 
difficulty* When, however, they returned to their old smroundings they 
egeia aaccumbed to the temptation. Similar facts have been observed 
in addicts who have been kept confined in prisons. They are able to give 
up the habit during confinement and go for years without the drug^ 
they generally take it up again after discharge. The writer is convinced 
that eoeafna eating is eotnparatively a much mildei form of indulgence 
than eocahie injecting* 

Kyehotherepy and mentg} training are impoikant; the psychological 
of the peraonaM^ by finding aothb innocent emotional 
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^compensation will often help the habitue to give up the habit. The 
drug must be withdrawn all at once and symptomatic treatment given 
ior the withdrawal symptoms. Next to the opium habit, the cocaine 
habit is the most difficult drug habit to cure in India. 

After treatment. The importance of psychological aspects of the 
treatment of drug addicts has already been stressed. The responsibility 
of the physician does not end after the drug is withdrawn. The period 
following the withdrawal is most critical and dangerous and unless great 
care is taken relapses will occur. The whole of the nervous system 
has been strained and a thorough reconstruction and rehabilitation of the 
personality and the character of the addict are imperative if a permanent 
cure is desired. The physician can do much by way of encouraging 
the patient and making him believe that by his will-power and firmness 
he will get tid of the habit. A common belief among Indian addicts is 
that elimination of the drug habit will leave them sexually impotent. 
There is no basis for such a belief and the patient should be fully 
assured that the loss of sexual desire which they observe after giving up 
the drug is a temporary phenomenon and is a part of the general loss of 
tone of the organs. It passes off in 4 to 8 weeks but rarely it may last 
for several months. During the period following withdrawal a good 
tonic in form of iron, arsenic and strychnine is very helpful. Occupation 
therapy is also very important. As soon as possible the patient should 
start doing some work so that his attention is diverted in other direc- 
’tions. He must lead a quiet life and avoid excesses of all kinds for a 
year ox more after withdrawal has been successfully effected. 
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PART VI 

DISEASES OF THE SKIN 

Anatomy and Physiology of the Skin. The skin or integument is 
an integral part of the body and is in close relationship with the 
subjacent structures through its connective tissues, blood vessels and 
nerves. It can be considered as an elastic covering of complex structure 
with certain independent physiological functions and bearing specialised 
appendages, nainelv, the hairs and nails. Structuially, the skin conisists 
of three principal layers, the epidermis or cuticle, the dermis or corium 
which is the true skin and the subcutaneous tissue. 

The epidermis or cuticle is the outer superficial layer which is water- 
proof and protects the underlying delicate structures like fine blood 
vessels and nerves from external injuries. It is composed entirely of 
epithelial cells of squamous and cuboidal type and is devoid of blood 
vessels or capillaries. Depending on the situation and thickness, the 
epidermis is formed by three to five layers of cells which are 
termed from above downwards, stratum cenneurtt, stratum lucidum, 
sitaium granulosum, stratum Maipighii or the rctc mucosum and the 
stratum germinativum or basal cell layer. It is from the basal layer that 
all the other layers originate. 

The stratum comeum or horny laj’er is the outermost and varies in 
thickness in different parts of the body. It is thickest on the palms 
and soles, intermediate on the scalp and thinnest on the eyelids, face, 
prepuce, webs of the fingers, flexor aspects of the elbows, groins and 
sides of the tendo achillis. The cells in thi> layer do not possess 
nuclei and are flattened and dry near the surface. These cells are 
keratinised and are partially impervious to water owing to the presence 
of a waxy substance. The stratum lucidum occurs immediately beneath 
the horny layer and is seen in microsections as a thin, even, qolourlesSf 
translucent band. It is composed of one or two layers of irregular 
distended cells with vestigial nuclei. The stratum granulosum is the 
next deeper layer and is composed of one or more flattened coarsely 
granular cells with shrunken nuclei lying in vacuole-like spaces. This 
layer is very thin or absent in the fine skin at the webs of the fingers 
etc. The stratum Malpighii or the rete is also known as the prickle 
cell layer and compriises of a varying number of polygonal cells distri*’ 
l^uted in a 'mosaic pattern.’ I'he c^^oplasm is spongy ond the cells* 
all of which show definite nuclei, are united to each other by ddkate 
protoplasmic processes— the prickles. In the upper regions these 
polygonal celts are more or less fiattened and in the neighbourhood of 
the basal layer they are somewhat elongated, The stratum germimtivum 
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or basal layer consists of a single row of cnboidal cells arranged verti* 
cally to the basement membrane separating the epidermis from the 
cerium. The nuclei are large, oval and centrally situated and show 
mitosis. These cells contain melanin pigment to which the colouration 
of the skin is due. 

Although the entire surface of the skin appears to be stnooth and 
regular, it is in reality traversed by numerous ridges and furrows 
distributed according to the folding and stretching to which the skin 
is subjected during movement. Fine lines exist over the entire surface 
of the body. On the flexor aspects of the fingers and toes 
the distribution is more regular and of a pattern characteristic to the 
individual. The epidermis is anchored to the dermis by means of fine 
fibrils originating from the corium. 

The corium ot dermic is the true skin uhich, like the epidermis, also 
varies in thickness in different situations, being thickest on the palms 
and isoles, and thinnest on the eyelids, webs of the fingers and toes, etc. 
It is anatomically considered as being composed of two strata, 
namely, the pars papillaris and the pars reticulwns and is richly supplied 
with blood vessels, nerves and lymphatics. The pars papillaris or the 
superficial stratum consists of round or oval conedike projections resting 
on an irregular ridge4ike formation in the connective tissue and extends 
from the basal layer of the epidermis to the level of the sebaceous glands. 
The pars reticularis or the deeper stratum which is composed of interlac- 
ing bundles of dense fibrous tissue, commences at the level of the sebace- 
ous glands and merges into the superficial fascia of the subcutaneous 
tissue. Strands of voluntary and involuntary muscle fibres are found in 
the pars reticularis ; of these, the striped muscles occur only in the face 
and neck while nnstriped muscles are more numerous in the scrotal and 
perineal regions, in the areola of the nipple and on the scalp. Arrector 
pili muscles originate from the inner sheath of the hair roots, and run 
obliquely to be inserted at the base of the pars papillaris. 

The corium is supplied with blood vessels situated at four different 
levels where they form plexuses. The deepest of these plexuses is 
formed in the subcutaneous tissues. The arterial side comprises of a 
richly anastomosing irregular network of tortuous vessels which send 
o$ branches to form the second plexus about the level of the sweat 
glafids. Extremely fine twigs of arterioles are sent ofi from the second 
plexus to form arborising networks in the upper portion of the dermis 
espedinlly arpnnd the sebaceous glands and hair follicles, gome of these 
fineJlIi^i pass upwards and form the subpapillaty plexus with regular 
oblwrwshes from which fine capillaries pass into ttie tips of the 
papfj^r These capillaries do not anastomose. The walls of the papillary 
capillaries and the arterioles of the subpapillaty plexus consist of a single 
layet afidothelial cells. The venous return is from a single papillary 
ventms capi|laxy to the subpapUlary vsenous pfQxus which lies just 
thf^ paplliss, eud anastomfisiiig freely, fornv» a regular network of 
^ * 
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•even-sized vessels. Two niore venous plexuses are seen, one in the cutis 
and the other in the subcutis, and are composed of large veins supplied 
with valves. Control of the capillaries depends on the activity of the 
suprarenals and the pars posterior of the pituitai}', and the permeability 
^f the endothelial 'vail varies directly with the calcium content of the 
blood. These plexuses respond to external and internal stimuli in 
various wa\'s and the resulting clinical phenomena depend on three 
factors, namely, (a) dilatation or (b) constriction of the capillaries, 
arterioles or venules with (c) increased permeability of the capillary 
endothelium or the endothelium of the subpapillary plexus. I^ot 
example, the first effect of cold is pallor which is due to constriction of 
the capillaries but dilatation of the deep arteries. During the second 
stage, the arteries and arterioles contract and the veins dilate giving rise 
to blueness of the skin. In the third stage there is occlusion of the 
arteries and stasis in the veins with erythrorrhexis resulting in gangrene. 
If recovery takes place in the second stage, theie is dilatation of the 
papillary capillaries with exudation of serum into the prickle cel] 
layer and consequent formation of blisters. 

In the epidermis there are no lymphatic vessels with distinct 
endothelial wall but numerous intercellular spaces are seen between the 
cells of the different strata. In the papillary portion of the corium 
a plexus of fine lymphatic vessels accompanies the blood vessels 
and drains the lymphatic spaces of the epidermis. A large 
number of lymphatic (spaces also occur in the corium, so much so, 
that the connective tissue bundles, muscle fibres and the coil glands 
seem to ‘float in divS tended lymphatic spaces.* A second coarse plexus 
of lymphatics is found in the deeper portions of the pars reticularis 
of the corium where the distribution follows the deep blood vascular 
plexuses. Anastomosing branches are sent off from both these 
lymphatic plexuses which supply and drain all the structures in the 
•corium. 

The sensory nerve fibres of the skin are of both mednllated and 
-nonmedullated kind. The medullated fibres pass upwards through the 
subcutaneous tissues along with the blood vessels. The medullary 
sheath is generally lost at the level of the pars papillaris where the 
fibrils form irregular network and send off extremely fine twigs upwards 
between the cells of the epidermis as far as ihe stratum lucidum. A 
large number of medullated fibres terminate in the tactile corpuscles, end 
bulbs and Paccinian corpuscles which are situated on the tips of papillae 
just below the epidermis. The connective tissue coats of the hair 
follicles are also supplied by fibrils of medullated nerves. The non- 
medttllated fibres which are derived from the sympathetic ganglia 
^supply the voluntary and involuntary muscles of the skin. 

The subcutaneous tissue varies in thickness and density in different 
parts of the body and is composed mainly of itreghlar lobules of fat 
distributed in a fibrous network which supports the blood vessels and 
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nerves The superficial fascia forms a resilient base for the whole thick- 
ness of the skin to rest upon. 

The entire thickness of the skin is pierced by the ducts of the 
sweat glands and by hair follicles. Both the sweat glands and the hair 
follicles are placed deep in the subcutaneous tibsuei the sebaceous glanda 
which accompany the hair shafts occur in the deeper portion of the para 
papillaris. 

The sebaceous glands vary somewhat in structure from a simple 
saccular to a multiple racemose gland. Their size bears no relationship 
to the sire of the hair follicles with which they are connected, the 
smallest glands are found in the scalp and the largest in the mons 
veneris* scrotum* nose and external ear. Meibomian glands in the eye- 
lids and Tysonian glands on the glans penis are modified forms of 
sebaceous glands. Sebaceous glands are found in the corium on all parts 
of the body except the palms and soles and the terminal phalanges. 

The sweat glands are situated in the superficial portion of the 
subcutaneous tissue and consist of a single tube of almost uniform 
calibre wound into a globular mass. They ait found on all parts of 
the body except at the margins of the Ups, on the glans penis and 
on the inner side of the prepuce. I/argest number of sweat glands 
occur on the palms and soles and fewest on the back and buttocks. 
The circuin-anal, ciliary and ceruminous glands are modified forms of 
sweat glands. The duct passes upwards spirally through the corium 
but at the interpapillary portion of Ihe rete this regular spiral appearance 
is tost. The corkscrew-like course is again resumed at the level of the 
Stratum granulosum and its termination on the surface is marked 
by a minute funnel-shaped depression in the skin. 

The hair. These are horny* pigmented, cylindrical outgrowths 
derived from the epidermis and having their roots firmly fixed to pouch- 
like depressions in the deeper portions of the corium. They occur on all 
parts of the body except the palms and soles, the terminal phalanges and 
the penis. Three kinds of hair are found on the human body, namely, 
(i) soft or lanugo hairs which have thin minute shafts and grow on the 
forehead, limbs, trunk and ear ; (if) long hairs occurring on the scalp* 
beard and moustaclie areas* pubes and axillae ; (Hi) stifi bristly hairs of 
the eyebrows and eyelashes. Straight hairs are cylindrical while curly 
)iair$ at'e somewhat fiat and ribbon-like and are oval in transverse section. 
Mte root is enclosed in the hair follicle which has three layers. The* 
e«tetz0i and middle ooats are formed by fibrous connective tissue and 
supplied #ith blood vessels and nerves. The inner coat is structure- 
and himtogfeneous and does not contain any blood vessels and nerves. 
The noitr. These are fiat homy outgrowths of the surface epithelium 
covering the dorsal Sitrfaee of the terminal phalanges of the fingers and 
toes, The body or visible portion eonsists ojf fiat translncent horny 
^cetls gvoifrihg ftom the rate and residing on the nail bed in 

j the coriunli. the toot k oaiihedded in a pocket-like recess formed 
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6y an infolding of the epidermis. The proximal white portion is the 
germinating matrix, the intermediate pink poition is the nail proper and 
the distal yellow portion is the dead area which is pared off periodically. 
The rate of growth varies with age and the season of the year being most 
rapid in }rOung adults and during the summer months. The finger nails 
grow faster tjian the toe nails. 

Functions of the skin. (1) Protective, The horny layer being kera- 
tinised and impervious to water acts as a harrier to bacterial infec- 
tion of the subjacent structures. This function is subsidised by secre- 
tion of the sebaceous glands which keeps the surface epithelium in a 
pliable condition. Protection agoinst mechanical injury is afforded by 
the firmness and elasticity of the corium and the fatty cushion-like 
structure of the superficial fascia on which they are resting. The 
vulnerable points in the skin are the pilosebaccous orifices through 
which bacteria gain access to the deeper tissues. 

(2) Sensory, The entire body is kept cognisant of its change of 
environments through the sensory nerves of the skin. The special end* 
organs transmit sensation of heat, cold, pain, pressure and tactile 
discrimination. The hair follicles are liberally supplied with sensory 
fibres and hence they also function as effective tactile organ. 

(3) Regulation of heat. This is done by radiation and evapora- 
tion from the entire surface of the skin through the activity of 
the sweat glands and dilatation and contraction of the blood vessels. 
Heat or cold may act either directly on the involuntary muscle fibres 
of the vessels or indirectly through the vasomotor system. Heat 
produces dilatation and thereby more heat is radiated owing to a brisk 
circulation. Cold produces contraction of these vessels and radiation 
from the body is less owing to retarded circulation. 

(4) Secretory, (a) Sweat. A fair amount of water is constantly 

lost from the body as insensible perspiration which keeps the ^kin soft 
and moist. The activity of the sweat glands is under control of the 
central nervous system and is influenced by atmospheric conditions 
such as temperature and humidity and various physical states such as 
emotion, exercise and nausea. The sweat glands are not much 
influenced by changes in the chemical state of the blood as the 
kidneys are. Sweat proper is an important factor in the regulation 
of the body temperature, especially in bringing down the temperature 
of febrile or other toxic conditions. Excretion of nitrogenous and other 
waste products is negligibly small as sweat proper consists of about 
99 per cent, of water with certain amount of sodium chloride, phospates 
etet, in solution or suspension. The composition and consistency 
vary according to the region and duration of sweating, the aecretioii dl 
the axillary and circumanal glands being thick and oily. The teftetion la 
always add and thus affords a protectiim against multii^Ucation of 
bscteria on the skin. , 
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(b) Sebum. It consists oi an oily semi-fluid material composed 
of fat, fatty acids, salts, cholesterin, albuminoid substances and water. 
A certain amount of fatty degenerated cellular debris is mixed with 
it. The secretion varies in quantity according to the situation, 
being most abundant on the face, sides of the nose, scrotum and the 
areolse of the nipples. The production of sebum is sjow and con- 
tinuous and is aflected to a certain extent by the vascularit> of the 
skin but the activity of the glands is controlled by the gonads. The 
principal function of sebum is to lubricate the hair shafts and prevent 
them from becoming too hard and lirittle or too easily saturated with 
moisture. It also prevents too rapid and undue loss of heat from 
evaporation by forming a thin spreading film of oily substance on the 
skin. 

(5) Absorptive. The horny layer is totally impervious to water 
or alcohol but fatty substances are absorbed to a certain extent. The 
degree of absorption depends on the volatile property of these fats or 
oils at the low temperature of the body heat. Absorption can take place 
readily through the papillae if the skin is abraded. 

(6) Nutritive. The fatty subcutaneous tissue of the skin acts as 
a store of nutrition in case of emergency and need. Nearly one fifth 
of this lipoid substance is present as free cholesterol which is activated 
by ultraviolet light and thereby exerts its antirachitic effect. 

(7) Respiratory. A certain amount of carbon dioxide and a fairly 
large quantity of water is exhaled from the surface of the skin. 

(8) Melanin pigment. The colour of the human skin is due to the 
concentration of melanin pigment in the basal layer of the epidermis. 
There are certain specialised cells called melanoblasts situated in the 
upper layer of the eorium, which elaborate melanin from the end pro- 
ducts of digestion *»f vegetable proteins especially those derived from the 
leguminous plants. Under normal conditions the colouring matter is 
secreted by the melanoblasts as an achromatic substance, and during its 
drift upwards towards the surface, it is oxidised and stored in the basal 
layer as the dark insset-brown melanin. Here its principal function is 
that of a light filter to protect the fine capillaries anastomosing in the 
papillae from the injurious effeetjs of strong sunlight. The activity of 
these melanoblasts is controlled by the internal «>ecret]on of the suprare- 
nals and anterior pituitary and hence the basic factor in the colouration 
of the ehia is racial or hereditary. The colour of the hair and iris jb 
shp a racial character for the same reason. The essential difference 
b^een a dark negroid and a very light Caucasian type of skin is not so 
much due to the numerical distribution of the melanoblasts (in fact, the 
negroid skin may show as many melanoblasts in a given area in a 
mi&osection a Cc^ucasian fifjktx) but to the jj^lative capacity of the 

celts/ to compl^ly cmkttea an4 the iprecursor of melanin 
aufaemnee derived from the 

a ^ a 
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Diseases of the skin may be produced by purely external causes 
acting on the surf are of the integument, or the cause may be internal, 
the manifestation on the skin being only a reflection of the internal 
disease. The external causes can be considered under the following 
heads : (A) Parasitic, (f) animal parasites, (it) vegetable parasites. 
(B) Physical agents. 


External Diseases Produced by Animal Parasites 

SCABIES OR THE ITCH. This disease is caused by the gravid 
female 'A cams scabteW burrowing into the epiMiclial layer of the skin 
where it consists of two layers only, namely in the webs of the Angers, 
at the wrists, around the navel and the nipples, on the penis, buttocks, 
folds of the axilla and between the toes. In very young children, the 
lesions may be generalised affecting the palms, soles, face and the scalp 
owing to the skin being thin and tender all over the body. The tunnel 
produced by the burrowing parasite is utilised for laying eggs and the 
larvae which are hatched leave the tunnel by tearing through the roof, 
thus keeping up the infection by invasion of fresh areas. There is 
violent itching — whence the name ‘the itch*— which is worse at night. 
The abrasions produced by scratching are very often infected secondarily 
with pyogenic cocci and the entire clinical picture may be changed there- 
by, This is especially noticed in the ca^e of babies. The infection 
is transmitted by direct contagion and is almost always associated with 
lack of personal hygiene. The disease is often found among the inmates 
of boarding houses and schools. Instances of infection in people of 
very cleanly habits are occasionally seen. 

Treatment. Sulphur in all forms is the specific. Where there is 
extensive secondary infection, it should be treated first with cooling 
lotions, e.g., calamine lotion or weak antiseptic lotions, e.g., acriflavin 
lotion (1 in 3000), etc. When the inflammation has subsided, intensive 
sulphur treatment slould be given. In straightforward cases treatment 
consists of scrubbing with a hard nail brush, soap and hot water in the 
morning to open up the burrows, followed by sulphur ointment (B. P.) 
which should be rubbed in and kept on for at least 4 to 6 hours. The 
scrubbing and application of ointment is to be repeated before retiring 
at night. All clothes next to the skin, bed sheets, pillow cases, counter- 
panes, etc., should be sterilised by boiling every day; if this is not 
feasible, the patient is kept without a bath and his clothes, linen, etc., 
are not changed for 3 days and on the 4th day everything is sterilised 
by boiling for one hour. The patient is given a good bath with soap 
and hot water. Some people are intolerant to sulphur and begin to show 
signs of sulphur dermatitis early m the course of treatment. 
i3-naphthol ointment (10 gr. to 1 oz.) or balsam of Peru H 
to 1 dr. to 1 oz.) are two of the best substitutes in such cases, but the 
latter, if used in too concentrated solution for a long time, produces 
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general toxic symptoms. Sometimes sulphur dermatitis is brought 
about by the specific treatment being prolonged unnecessarily by the 
patients themselves as they think that the irritability of the skin 
caused by the sulphur is due to persistence of the infection. The 
patients and their relatives should therefore always be warned not 
to continue the intensive treatment after the 4ih day. Growing children 
may develop allergic dermatitis and this condition should be caiefully 
differentiated from actual scabies and treated accordingly. Prophylaxis 
is of great importance in preventing a relapse. As a rule more than 
one member of a family is affected, and unless all of them are treated at 
the same time, a complete cure cannot be established. Sulphur and 
camphor dusting powder (sulphur ppt. 2 dr., camphor 2 dr., zinc oxide 

1 dr., boric acid i dr., starch 8 oz.) sprinkled lightly on the body after 
bath and on the bed linen at night, is a very good prophylactic agent. 

Danish method of iieatmg scabies. The patient is stripped, his 
clothes are fumigated and Vlemiuckx's solution is painted on with a 
brush. The patient is given a bath with soap and hot water after two 
hours. This solution is prepared as follows : quicklime 1 oz, sulphur ppt. 

2 oz., water 15 o/., boil in earthenware vessel till I'edneed to 10 oz. ; let it 
stand for some lime and decant off the cleat sheriy-coloured supernatant 
fittid. 

PEDICULOSIS (Lousiness). Three types of the parasite are met 
with, namely, P. capiius, P. vcstimenti, and P. Pubts (crab louse). 

P, capitis affects the scalp and is spread by direct contagion in 
schools and boarding houses and from the use of infected hair brush or 
bleeping with an infected bed fellow. The adult louse causes a good 
deal of irritation of the scalp and is often associated with seborrhoea 
oleosa of the skin, ftecondary infection of the nature of impetigo is 
not uncommon, and a certain amount of matting and falling of the 
hair is always noticed, especially in girls who wear their hair long. 
In persons of cleanly habits it is a transient infection, but in 
people in whom a head-bath or shampoo is only a luxury it may go on 
for years and produce actual alopecia. P, capitis in long standing cases 
may invade the bjdy hairs as well. The eggs arc laid on the hair 
shafts and arc called nits. I'or the adult lice, kerosine oil acts more or 
less like a specific. The hair should be soaked well with kerosine oil, 
kept on for half an hour and then washed off With soap and warm 
Waters This treatment should be given twice a week, and in the 
interval# antiseptic hair lotions— resorcin SO gr. to 1 oa. or /?-naphthol 
20 gf. to 1 p*.— should be applied night and morning to destroy the 
]||jts« AU niiatted hair should be clipped pff. 

or the body louse lives on the clothes and only draw4 its 
food Supply from the human host by sucking his blood* The only way 
to a medical cure is thorough disiipfecticm of all clothing by steam and 
hpt ironing ahd strict persoiMil hygione* It is ^tead by direct contact. 
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The parasite is cousidered by eutoniologists to belong to the same 
species as P. capitis. 

P. pubis affects the pubic hair in both sexes and in men may some- 
times affect the hair on the abdomen^ chesti axilla, even the eyebrows 
and eye-lashes. The bite causes intense itching and the parts affected 
become almost eczematous owing to the abrasion and drying up of 
serous exudate. It is usually transmitted by intercourse although in 
rare instances the infection has been picked up from a closet seat. The 
treatment consists of shaving all the affected parts and burning the 
hair, a 10 per cent, calomel ointment or /S-naphthol ointment, 10 gr. 
to 1 oz. being applied afterwards. On the eyebrows and eyelashes 
(which the sufferer usually refuses to shave or clip off) 0.6 per cent. 
yellow ointment (ung. hydrarg. oxidi fiavi) is used. 

CKBEPING ERUPTION. It is caused by larvae of insects or nema- 
todes burrowing under the skin and producing lesions which are raised 
above the general surface, linear or gyrate in character, and may be 
either continuous or broken with bead-like vesicles. The commonest type 
of lesion is a slightly raised thread-like erythema which is pronounced at 
its extending part and fading away at the older part traversed by the 
larvse. Creeping eruption due to hookworms is seen amongst labour- 
ers in plantations and gardens where the hookworm larvae are rather 
plentiful in the soil and gain enhance through the unprotected skin of 
the feet, the commonest sites being between the toes, the thin skin by 
the sides of the tendo achilles or less commonly on the dorsum of the 
ioot. The larva migrates mostly at night and causes good deal of 
irritation; scratching opens up the burrows which become infected with 
pyogenic cocci giving rise to secondary impetigo or weeping eczemas. 

Treatment. Cleaning uj) the sores with fomentations or baths in 
weak lysol (15 to 20 drops to a pint), and application of calamine lotion 
or ammoniated mercury ointment as the nature of the secondary infection 
requires. In uncomplicated cases without secondary infection best 
results are obtained by cauterising the area around or just beyond the 
advancing part with carbolic acid and dressing with weak perchloride 
of mercury lotion (1 in 8000). Another effective method is freezing 
with an ethyl-chloride spray. 

External Diseases due to Vegetable Parasites 

RINGWORM OR DERMATOPHYTES. Two varieties are recog- 
nised, viz,, (1) those that affect the hair and hairy areas alone; and (2) 
those that affect the smooth skin* In the first group are included : 

I, Genus Achorion (species schoenleinii and actoni) which causes 
tfavtts. II. Genus Microsporum (spedes andouini) whic^ gives rise to 
ordinary scaly ringworm of the scalp. III. Genus Tri<dKlphyton> ecto- 
thryx and endothryx varieties. The ectothrices cause suppurative 
lesions of hair follicles, and Infect the outer side oi tbe hair shaft ; the 
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endothrices, on the other hand, infect the medulla of the hair shafts- 
which break off flush with the level of the skin with slight scaling of 
the epidermis. 

Ringworm of the scalp. Infection with fungi of the Achorion group 
causes favus. The lesions are characterised by multiple, sulphur-yellow 
cttp-shaped crusts, called scutula, each of which is pierced by a hair shaft 
and emanating a characteristic mousy odour. They vary in size from a 
pin’s head to a large coin and are sometimes imperfectly formed, appear- 
ing as grayish or yellow specks scattered throughout the scalp. Contigu- 
ous scutula often coalesce at the margins and give rise to fairly extensive 
patches with thick yellowish adherent scales. The disease may spread on 
the glabrous skin of the body where the lesions are of fairly large size, 
discoid in shape and covered w'ith thick yellow crusts. The nails may also 
be affected. The hairs of the affected area become dry, wiry and lustre- 
less and ultimately fall off. Suppuration occurs in most cases followed by 
scarring of the skin and consequent permanent alopecia. The scars are 
white and depressed and the skin appears smooth » thin and glossy. 
Subjective symptoms are trivial or entirely at>$ent. The disease ia 
contagious and is spread by direct contact in schools and boarding houses. 
The infection may sometimes be picked up from a barber’s shop and no 
age is exempted. 

Ordinary scaly ringworm of the scalp, caused by infection with fungi 
of the Microsporum group, is a disease of childhood and is rarely seen 
after puberty. Both male and female children are almost equally affected. 
The lesions which are always multiple, begin as small, red, scaly papules, 
perforated by the hair shafts which become loose, dry, lustreless and 
break off just above the surface of the skin. The spread of the disease 
is slow with a tendency to involution in the centre and extension at the 
margins giving rise to patchy areas of partial baldness with reddened 
h$per8^mic bases and covered with whitish or grayish scales. Typical 
cases present 'picket* area appearance of the scalp. The legions do not 
suppurate as a rule and the alopecia induced by the infection is never 
complete. 

The ectothryx variety of Trichophyton produces fairly deep-seated 
infection of the hair follicles and is accompanied with suppuration and 
inflammatory changes in the corinm. The distended follicles stand out 
as small, red, tumour-like beads bearing the loose hair shafts which droj^ 
off vei:y soon, leaving dilated gaping oriffees dtscharging pus or sero- 
pmulent fluid. Several contiguous lesions may coalesce to form fairly 
large maases^the kerions-^which are characterioed by rounded, boggy,. 
carhttnel«nlik^0 tumours of imly large size with numerous sievedike 
opvnings through which ^na can bU squeezed out. There is intense 
inflammatory change in the subcutaheons tissues. The lesions are ex* 
btmety sensitive to pressure aiiiid sometimes cause good deal of pain. 

InfeU^oa of thevtueduRa ol the h$k shjsfts^^th Trichophyton endo- 
^todeces what is luusuill US IbhUSh dot riiign»wm* of the scalp, the 
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lesions occur as multiple dry, scaly patches with the hair sljaft*^ broken 
off flush with the surface of the skin. The follicles are not affected at 
first but undergo sclerosis and atrophy late in the disease when the hair 
shafts are destroyed by the fungus. They produce complete alopecia. 

The beard and moustache are sometimes attacked by the tclothryx 
variety of Trichophyton {T, violaceum) ^^iving rise to pustular folliculitis 
and kerton. 

Treatment. Local application of antiseptic lotions, paints and oint- 
ments are of little value. A cure can only be established by complete 
epilation of the infected hair shafts for which exposure to uniiltcred 
X-rays is best. If there are suppurative lesions, calamine lotion, 
acriflaviu lotion, or 5 per cent, solution of gentian violet in 20 per cent, 
alcohol should be used first. Sometimes kerion occurs owing to 
abnormal tissue reactions and this condition requires palliative treatment 
with starch poultices, carbolic or boric acid compress, as a preliminary to" 
X-ray therapy. Careful prophylaxis is essential to prevent relapses, 
especially in boarding schools and dormitories. Weak antiseptic hair 
^washes with pcrchloride of mercury, 1 in 2000, should be used once a 
week. Thallium acetate has been used orally to make the hair 
fall off, but owing to the toxic nature of this compound, its use is very 
risky, 

Kingworms affecting the smooth skin. These belong to the genns 
Bpidermopliyton and give rise to erzema-!ike lesions which may be dry 
and scaly, or moist and inflamed, depending on the situation of the lesion 
as well as the friction of clothes, etc., producing maceration of the skin. 
In the moist areas, like the groin or axilla, the lesions are extremely 
irritable and vary in colour a good deal, the margin is usually squamous, 
sometimes vesico-pustular and weeping. This is popularly called 
Dhobie’s itch and may sometimes spread over the entire surface of 
the body, palms, soles, nail and even the hair of the scalp. It is very 
resistant to treatment and relapses occur almost every rainy 
season. The diagnosis is not difiicult in uncomplicated cases, but when 
there is secondary infection with pyogenic organisms, the true nature of 
the lesion may be overlooked. Definite diagnosis in straightforward cases 
or of a single patch can be made by scraping off the dry scales from 
the margin and examining under the microscope with suitable stains or 
other reagents, when the segmented mycelia of the Bpidermophytou 
can be seen. 

Treatment in such cases is fairly simple, and painting the affected 
area with tinctute of iodine for three or four days usually effects a cure. 
Sulphur-camphor dusting powder sprinkled lightly on moist areas after 
batSi is a very good and reliable prophylactic agent. 

In chronic cases, various complicatious require special treatment 
which, in the beginning, has to be maiuly symptomatic. The ecaematous 
weeping areas should first be fomented thoroughly with weak lysol 
lotion (IS min. to I pint) at about 104*F. and kejt moist with calamine 
73 
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or other soothing lotions dnriug the day. The intractable irritation 
often yields to salving with camphor and cocoanut oil (5 to 10 gr. to 
1 oz.). The Gocoanut oil itself possesses a certain amount of fungistatic 
propel ties. When the eczematous condition is better, specific treatment 
with resorcin, salicylic acid, benzoic acid> etc., can be commenced 
either as ointments or suspended in traumaticin. 

The following prescriptions offer a good combination of remedial 
drugs which have been tested at the School of Tropical Medicine, 
Calcutta, and found efficacious : — 

(1) Modified Whitfields ointment. Salicylic acid 15 gr., benzoic 
acid 15 gr., vaseline 1 oz. Modifications with carbolic acid 3 gr. to 1 oz. 
or resorcin 10 gr. to 1 oz. are also of value. 

(2) Resorcin i dr., tincture benzoin compound 1 oz. painted once 
at night and removed with spirits the next day. This is useful in dry 
squamous ringworms, 3 to 4 days* treatment effecting a cure. 

(3) Chrysarobiu 5 to 10 gr., gutta percha 1 dr., chloroform 
1 oz., to be dispensed in air-tight glass stoppered bottles, and painted on 
with small brush. This is also useful for dry i^pes, one application^ 
sufficing. 

(4) Cignolin (chrysarobin derivative) 1 to 3 gr., acetone pure 1 oz. 
This is also to be kept in air-tight glass stoppered bottle and painted 
with a fine brush. One application usually cures 

In using chrysarobin and its derivatives great care should be taken 
to guard against infiamniatory reactions, especially if the patient is a 
hypersensitive subject. 

Chronic irritation sometimes produces hypertrophy of the deeper 
layers of the epidermis which is responsible for persistence of the itch- 
ing even after the ringworm is cured Such cases require adequate thy- 
roid medication and keratolytic ointments like salicylic acid in fairly 
large doses — | to 1 dr. to an ounce in lanolin base. 

On the hard skin of the palms or soles this disease is very often 
associated with allergic stSLtts--cheirQpompholyx, a condition which does 
not yield to vigorous and systematic local treatment. Under such condi- 
tions the cause of the allergy should be carefully investigated and 
removed, and then the local treatment will take effect. 

In people who sweat rather profusely on their feet, a nidus of ring^ 
worm infection can almost always be found in the cleft between the 
fourth aud jSfth toes ; the skin looks sodden and dead and starts itching 
as soon as it gets dry. Breach of surface epilhelimn favours secondary 
infection wfth pyogenic cocci* and infiammatory reactions and cellulitis 
are not nneomtnon complications Which require special treatment as the 
merit of the ca^es demands. Uncomplicated cases are best treated main- 
ly^ on inophyhctic lines; the clefts between toes should be dried care- 
fnity after tio hath and sprinUed Bghi^y with Sfulphur-camphor dusting 
yow^er jbefoce putting on so^fcs itot^ings. Qk^ng of serum should 
fia tmated with 20 per nitrate solution painted on at night 
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atj(l repeated for four consecutive nights, raiiiling with resorcin ) dr. 
in an ounce of compound benzoin tincture for the subsequent 3 or 4 
days effects a complete cure. 

All other types of dry scaly ringworms of the body can be treated on 
these general lines and the importance of proplijlaxis should be impres- 
sed upon the patient (1) Camphor and cocoanul oil (5 to 10 gr. to 1 oz.) 
to be rubbed well in before bath. (2) Lysol fomentation (16 to 
20 drops to a pint of warm water) for naturally moist areas like the 
groin, scrotum and axilla, night and morning. (3) Ointments contain- 
ing salicylic acid, resorcin and benzoic acid, applied twice daily. (4) 
Sulphur'Camplior dusting powder w’hen the irritative lesions are cured. 

Ringworm of the nails. Two clinical varieties are coxnmoiily met 
with, namely, (a) The hypertrophic form : where the fungi affect the bed 
of the nail causing thickening and black discolouration of the matrix, 
which becomes very dry and brittle. The lesions can smetimes be seeiC 
as parallel lines along the long axes of the nails, and this gives it an 
appearance of *wonn-eaten wood*; the cuticle generally remains unaffect- 
ed. Secondary infection may occur giving rise to paronychia when the 
soft tissues of the terminal phalanges become swollen and very painful 
so that hot fonieutations, antiseptic baths or even surgical interference 
become necessary. Even the uncomplicated cases are difficult to treat 
owing to the fact that fresh nails growing on the beds at once become 
infected, and unless the whole nail is removed and the bed treated 
thoroughly, radical cure is not ejected. Best results are however 
obtained by scraping the nail thin with a nail file or knife after soften- 
ing with 5 per cent, solution of caustic soda and then painting with 
either 3 per cent, solution of copper sulphate or a paint con- 
sisting of perchloride of mercury 2 gr,, tincture of iodine 1 dr., 
chrysarobiu 10 gr., water 1 oz. It stains the nails rather badly. 
The scrapings should be done every day for about 6 months, which is 
the time taken by the nail to grow from the cuticle to the tip. 
Care should be taken not to injure the cuticle or any part of the soft 
tissues around the nails when scraping, otherwise the ringworm paint 
may produce intense irritation, or even drug dermatitis. For rapid 
shedding of the nail X-rays may be used, but certainly not as a routine 
measure. Prophylaxis is Very important— especially for infection of toe 
nails ; socks and stockings should bt boiled every day, and the insole of 
shoes and slippers wiped with lysol lotion (1 in 20) every other day. 
Sulphur-camphor dusting powder should be used on the feet lightly 
sprinkled on the toes and between clefts before putting on socks oi 
stockings- 

• (b) The atrophic form : the fungus attacks the surface of the nail 
matrix which becomes very thin, friable and discolored. Growth 
of the nail is markedly hindered, and the cuticle at the base of the nail 
is sometimes raised up owing to the accumulatiott of dead ketatiti sath 
stauces underneath. The liomy ehbi tissues wmi itt are some- 
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limes infected especially in the toes. Treatment in such cases is not 
\cry difficult because all local applications can reach the site of iiifec^ 
tion which is more superficial than in the hypii trophic form. The same 
line of treatment and proph 5 'laxis applies for both the hypertrophic and 
atrophic forms and it is neccssaiy lo continue with remedial measures 
for about 6 nionlbs. 

Infection with Orgariams of the Genus Ma^assezla. Two types of 
infection are met with : — (1) In the scalp, dry cr oily type of 
seborrhoea, caused by Malassezia ovalis. (2) On the face, neck and 
body, fine furfuraccous, scaly, pigmented or depii^menled lesions caused 
by Malasse'^la fitifitr and known as pityriasis \crsicolor or *chuh\ It is 
not yet definitely known whether Malassezia ovale and Malasse^ria furfur 
are different species of the genus Malas^sezia or are the same organism 
undergoing morphological and cultural changes owing to difference in 
the substrate in which they are growing. 

SEBORnHGiA. It is a mild inflammatory condition of the scalp 
and body due to infection by the fungus Mala$$ezia oialis or bottle 
bacillus of Unna. The primary infettion is always on the scalp and 
later on, spreads on the face and the upper part of back and chest. On 
the face it causes acne and on the body, scbirrhoic dermatitis. The pre- 
disposing factors are individual susceptibility and heredity, of which the 
latter determines the numcriral distr’bntioii o' the sebaceous glands in 
a particular area of the skin. The clinical character of the disease 
varies with the age. In infants, the Sernix caseosa* becomes infected 
with bottle bacilli and forms what is called the 'milk crust* which pro- 
duces irritation, inflammation and desjiamation of the surface epithe- 
lium. A few weeks or months later, the clinical picture may be com- 
pletely changed to one of infantile eczema owing lo an acquired hyper- 
Sij^sitiveness, generally to milk, which renders the skin very irritable, 
and this allergic stste augments the inflammatory changes induced by 
the primary fungous infection. The lesions arc mostly confined to the 
scalp, cheeks and logs, but may spread all over the body. As an acute 
or subacute condition, it produces &e\ere irritation and scratching; the 
resulting breach of srrface favours secondary infection with streptococci 
and staphylococci erasing impetigo and boils. 

TkKaTMJINT, Remove the vernix caseosa by soaking well with 
olive oil and then apply mild soothing liniment, suck as liniment cala- 
mine. For the impetigo, ommoniated mercury ointment 5 gr. to an 
ounce, or an ointment* containing zinc oxide 10 gr., ammoniated mer- 
cury 2 in one ounce of vaseline are used. 

The disease usually remains quiescent between fi and 15 years and 
reappears at puberty. In the scatp the dry type of seborrhoea is called 
duLHdrttff or ^curf and in subjects with hypera-aive sebaceous glands, it 
jpfodhces jneborrHorh oleosa, ilte scalp is full St, white or greyish scales 
t'hicb may be dty and pOV^dety in the dry type, or wet and clay like in 
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the oily type. The scales are formed by rapid desquamation of the 
horny layer consequent on the inflammation set up by the fungus. The 
degree and extent of the disea.se varies a good deal. On removing the 
scales red and inflainmed areas are left on the scalp. The lesions may 
spread to the adjacent areas on the forehead, face, neck ; the back of 
the ears is also a very common site of affection. In the early stages of 
the disease the mild irritation stimulates the growth of the hair but 
later on causes loss of hair and baldness. 

Trijatmknt. Remove the scales by soaking well with olive oil for 
one or two hours; sliampoo the hair with spirit soap consisting of soft 
soap 1 oz., rectified spirit 2 oz., or green soap 1 oz., ether 1 oz., rectified 
spirit 1 oz., and then apply resorcin lotion containing resorcin— 30 to 
40 gr., spirit of etliir 1 dr., spirit of losemari 1 dr., castor oil 10 min., 
rose water up to 1 oz. For people with light coloured or grey hair, 
Guresol should be substituted to avoid staining of the hair. If the 
disease does not yield to this treatment, apply an ointment containing 
acid salicylic 10 to 15 gr., sulphur precipitate J oz., lanoliiie 2 dr., 
vaseline up to 1 oz. or mercury oleate ointment (10 per cent.) at night. 
In the morning remove the ointment with olive oil and apply the 
lesorcin lotion after bath. Seborrhoca of the scalp is very persistent 
and requires prolonged treatment. When the acute conditions have 
subsided the application of the ointmeift at night is disconiinned ; the 
spirit soap shampoo is given twice weekly and the resorcin lotion is 
used as hair dressing every day. In severe cases the hair should be 
cropped short. 

SEBORRHGEA CORPORIS* When the infection of the fungus 
spreads to the body, r mild infiammatory reaction of the skin of the neck 
and upper part of the trunk— commonly called fianuel rash — is induced. 
The skin is covered with fine furfuraceous scales. Irater on the skin 
may be thickened and lichenoid, the hair follicles may also be affected 
causing peri-follicular hyperkeratosis— seborrhccic folliculitis. On the 
face the follicles stand out prominently and are hard and shotty to the 
feel. Extension may occur to the trunk and extensor surfaces of the 
arms and forearms, and sometimes tlie whole body as far down as the 
lower extremities may be involved. The condition is very distressing 
when a large area is affected ; it causey great irritation and the patient 
is seen scratching almost all the time. 

Treatment. Sulphur Is the sheet anchor of treatment in this 
disease. Any of the sulphur lotions, of which 'the following are used 
more commonly, can be applied after bath. Yellow sulphur lotion consists 
of.precipitated sulphur 30 gr., glycerine 10 min., absolute akohol 2 dr., 
lime water 2 dr., and water 1 oz. The compound sulphur lotion consistO 
of precipitated sulphur 1 dr., rectified spirit 2 dr., salicylic acid 10 gr., 
tragacanth powder 5 gr., and water 1 oz* The sulphur lotion should be 
rubbed well on the alSected area which is then ducted with a powder 
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containiug precipitated aulpbur 1 dr., camphor I dr., acid benroic 2 dr., 
starch powder 5} dr. When rapid desquamation is required white 
sulphur lotion consisting of sulphuretted potash 15 gr., zinc sulphate 
15 gr., tragacanth powder 4 gr., water 1 oz. can Iw used. 

ACNE VULGARIS. It IS ail iiiflammatoT} condition of the sebace- 
ous glands caused by Malassezia ovalis. The predisposing causes are, 
{i) age— it occurs during puberty when the sebaceous glands undergo 
full and rapid development along with the attainment of functional 
maturity of the gonads, (ii) constitutional disorder, c.g., anaemia, 
{Hi) constipation and {iv) too highly fatty food or excess of carboh>drate 
in the diet. The determining cause is infection by the fungus and the 
contributory cause, a secondary staphylococcal infection leading to sup- 
puration. The excessive secretion of the sebaceous glands favours the 
growth of the fungus which obstructs the gland mouths and thereby 
sets up local irritation. The plug obstructing the mouth of the glands 
is called the comedo and consists of the desquamated horny epithelial 
cells and a mass of fungi. The obstruction causes a condition of partial 
anserobiasis which favours the growth of the acne bacillus. The com- 
monest sites of this affection arc the face and forehead, but the upper 
part of the back and front of the chest are also affected. 

Treatment, (i) General. Correction of constipation, dyspepsia or 
anoemia and improvement of the general health are very important. 
Diet should be light and easily digestible, {it) vSeborrhoea should be 
effectively treated. (Hi) Local. The comedones should be pressed out 
with an extractor and not by means of the finger nails. The face 
should be washed in hot water— as hot as the patient can bear— and 
sulphur or spirit soap, and then one of the sulphur lotions applied 
locally. When suppuration has taken place, the boils should be lanced 
and antiseptic compresses applied. Staphylococcal vaccines are some- 
times useful in suppurative cases. In severe and intractable cases X-- 
rays improve the condition. 

PITYRIASIS VERSICOLOR. (Bengali-Cfen«). Tim lesions, in 
this condition consist of yellow or yellowish brown, slightly scaly, macular 
patches, mostly on the trunk, face, neck and sometimes on the upper 
extremities. As a rule it does not extend to lower extremities. Except 
for causing discolouration of the skin and slight itching it does not 
pirodttoe any subjective symptoms. The disease is commonly seen 
dutiug summer and the rainy seasons. 

Treatmenl. Hot bath with sulphur .soap for toilet and then 
application Of one of the sulphur lotions. The sulphur-camphor dusting 
powder should be used as a prophylactic for some time after the ci;^e 
is effected and in the beginning of every summer and rainy seasons. 

/ It Abould be explained to the patient that the nidus of infection 
in fin fbe jpoots of hair and mgninr treatment of *fhe scalp with shampoo 
^nnd reMnrdn or eureso) hair totihn is essential Mustard oil has a 
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certain amount of inhibitory action on Malassczia ovale and can be used 
with advantage. European patients, however, do not like the greasy 
feel in the hair. l$eta naphthol 20 gr., dissohed in an ounce of 
cocoanut or olive oil can be used for soaking into hair overnight which 
can be washed off with spirit .soap shampoo the next morning. For 
extensive cases involving the face and body, separate towels for 
drying tlie head, and the face and body is recommended. Swabbing 
the forehead, back of the neck, ears, axillae and groins with rectified 
spirit every day after bath prevents spread of the infection on the body. 

ACTINOMYCOTIC LESIONS OF THE SKIN AND NAILS, The 

causative organism, Actinomyces keratolytica, affects the horny skin of 
the soles of feet, the nail beds in the toes and the hard skin at the bases 
of the balls of the toes. Clinically, three types of lesions are met with, 
viz,, *liaja* or sodden skin, *phata* or cracked foot and ‘chaluni* or sieve- 
like condition of the soles. The toe nails, when affected, appear thinned 
out ‘worm eaten* and almost black in colour. The palms of the ha mis are 
affected in a small percentage of cases. In all cases there is an associated 
h 3 T)ertrophy of the homy layer with areas of keratolysis distiibulcd in 
lines — ‘phata* — or around small circumscribed pits -‘chalunt* — going as 
deep as the true skin and which makes w^alking extremely painful. 
Secondary infection and abscesses are not uncommon complications 
from mechanical injury from thorns or gravel. 

Treatment. Treatment consists of "cleansing up the cracks and pits 
thoroughly aud painting with commercial formalin lotion (15 to 30 min. 
to 1 oz. of water or glycerin). Prophylaxis in the way of protection 
with shoes or sandals is very important. 

External Diseases due to Bacteria 

STAPHYLOCOCCI, Infection of the skin by the.se organisms may 
be divided into three main groups : (a) superficial infection of the hair 
follicles causing suppurative folliculitis (sycosis) ; (b) infection of the 
sebaceous glands and the adjacent tissues causing a certain amount of 
tissue necrosis and formation of limiting barriers — boils and abscesses; 
(c) infection of deeper structures, such as sebaceous glands and sweat 
glands, with extensive tissue necrosis and tendency to rapid extension- 
carbuncles. Staphylococci are universally present on cutaneous and 
mucous surfaces which are in contact or in communication with the 
external air. So long as there is no breach of surface from exter- 
nal injnries, chemical or mechanical, staphylococci can be harboured for 
an indefinite period without causing any lesions. The organ- 
isms can sometimes gain entrance into the deeper structures by 
lymphatic permeation. The most important portals of entry are the 
dilated mouths of sebaceous, sweat or mucous glands* even though the 
surface of the skin or mucous membtane may remain intact ^ Dejpend- 
ing on the vitality of the tissues invaded and the toxicity of the strain 
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of staphylococcus, there may be produced simple boils involving only 
the hair follicles, abscesses with a certain amount of necrosis of tissues 
and formation of limiting barriers to the inflammatory process or 
carbuncles with extensive sloughing of the tissues tending to spread 
fairly rapidly in all directions. The primary lesions are not very difficult 
to diagnose and in all the lessions, whether superficial or deep, the four 
important signs and symptoms are always present, namely, pain, heat, 
redness and sw-elling. 

Superfleial infection. The hair follicles of the moustache and beard 
areas, front part of the legs, front and outer sides of the thighs, and the 
pubic region arc sometimes infected by staphylococci giving rise to a 
condition called sycosis (barber’s itch or coccogenic foriculitis) . Each 
hair shaft is surrounded by an inflammatory pustule, the follicles are dis- 
tended, painful and irritable, the skin between aifecled follicles being 
erythematous and painful. There is alwa^’s a tendency towards cicatri- 
sation on healing so that the hair is completely destroyed and the skin 
badly scarred. In men, it is a particularly intractable disease in the 
shaving area and usually cure is prevented by infection of fresh follicles 
by the razor blade. In India, friction of the bdrder of the ‘dhoti* or 
‘sari* keeps up the disease in the shin areas. In rare instances, all the 
follicles of the body hairs, including those of the eyebrows and eye- 
lashes, may be affected. 

Treatment. Patients should be advised to* give up shaving for 
sometime. The skin should be cleansed with warm olive oil and gentle 
friction witli a piece of soft muslin or gauze follow'ed by swabbing 
with weak antiseptic lotion, c.g., 1 per cent, carbolic lotion. Hot 
boric compress is useful in cases with acute inflammatory reaction in 
markedly hirsute subjects. Manual epilation of all loosened hairs 
should be done morning and night. A very useful and reliable remedy 
is 5 per cent, gentian violet lotion in 20 per cent, alcohol,— (gentian 
violet 20 gr., absolute alcohol li dr. and water 1 oz.)— painted on 
morning and night. The only objection is tlie staining of the skin 
which is rathei difficult to wash ofl. Other aniline dyes have been tried 
with fairly good results but the same objection holds for all the remedies 
in this group. Vaccine therapy yields very indifferent results. Success- 
ful epilation of the affected area definitely establishes a cure, for which 
X-rays have been very eflective. It is not advisable to expose large 
UfeaS over a long period as it may produce X-ray dermatitis or burns. 

Prophylaxis has to be carried out by the patient with meticulous 
care. The rasor blade should be washed thoroughly with soap and 
water and wiped ddwn with 20 per cent, formalin solution immediately 
after i^having; the brush should be kept soaking in 20 per cent, formalin 
lotion fot half an hour and washed thoroughly in water immediately 
bej(ote hie. All cuts and abrasions during sliaving are to be touched with 
al^lute atoohol whicli dan also he uied for <ei|abbiug the beard and 
lileuslaehe 'area after the shave* U thi skin feels too harsh and irritable. 
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salving with liquid paraffin at night has a very soothing effect and en- 
sures an easier shave the next morning. Too frequent washing with 
soap and water is decidedly harmful. 

BOILS AND CARBUNCLES* In the initial stage when the boil is 
just coming up, the best treatment is to apply cold compresses to 
reduce the hyperxmia and relieve the tension on the soft tissues. 
Weak antiseptic lotions, e.g., acriilavin 1 in 5000, carbolic acid 1 in 
100, or plain calamine lotion can be used with advantage, and this 
line of treatment may abort the formation of a boil or an abscess in a 
certain percentage of cases. Exposure to ultraviolet light is very 
beneficial at this stage and sometimes prevents formation of the abscess. 
There should be no surgical interference unless and until pus has formed 
and the abscess is w^alled off from the surrounding tissues by a barrier 
of granulation tissue. After lancing, a hot compress, changed every 4 
hours, is recommended to dislodge the adherent slough. The hot 
compress sometimes infects fresh sebaceous gland mouths in 
hairy areas like the axilla or pubis. The surrounding skin should 
be well swabbed with absolute alcohol morning and night with a view 
to sterilizing and hardening the skin, thus making it more resistant to 
infection. When the cavity is nearly filled up, it should be dressed 
with borovaseline ointment. Staphylococcal vaccine is not of any 
great curative value but it is a good prophylactic for people sus- 
ceptible to 'mango boils' which recur with almost unvarying regularity 
every summer and rainy season. Usually, such people -are subject 
to active seborrheea of the scalp and treatment should be directed 
towards this important focus in order to prevent relapses. Recurrences 
and resistance to treatment are, in a small percentage of cases, due to 
lowered defensive power of the tissues— local kataphylaxia ; such cases 
require internal administration of calcium, manganese or tin salts to 
restore normal tissue metabolism. Prophylaxis is adopted on the same 
lines as for seborrhoea. For carbuncles, hot boric compress and 
exposure to ultraviolet light are useful in the initial stage. When 
there is marked oedema of tissues or extensive sloughing, the affected 
area should be incised and dressed aseptically. Vaccines are useful at 
this stage and local packing with gauze soaked in antivirus lotions are 
effective. 

Staphylococcal infection of the deeper tissues sometimes produces 
granulomatous nodules growing above and out of the general skin sur- 
face. The condition is called granuloma pyogenicum or botryomycosis. 

PRICKLY HEAT. The affection begins in people who sweat rather 
profusely during summer months in the tropics and are in the habit of 
wearing too many tight-fitting clothes. The mouths of the sweat glands 
are obstructed owing to a sodden condition of the epithelium due to 
ex:cessive perspiration and this produces sudaminal vesicles on the 
t>ody and desquamation on the palms. These sndamim are tiny 
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vesicles filled with clear fluid, the lesions being mostly found in the 
axillae, bends of the elbows, on the chest, and in children usually on 
the back. Individual lesions are surrounded by a red inflammatory 
aieola and are called prickly heat. They are extremely iiri table and 
when abraded may develop into pustules which eventually lead to the 
formation of lioils and abscesses. When these vesicles are infected 
secondarily with staphylococci, they appear white, like sago g»*ains. 
In the axillae tliese pustules generally attain farly large size and are 
called Pyosis mansoni l»ersons subject to seborrhoea are more sus- 
ceptible to prickly heat because the primary infection with the fungus 
causes obstruction of the mouths of the sweat glands and consequent 
irritation favours secondary infection with staphylococci. 

Treatment. The most important measures to check tkis excessive 
sweating are curtailing of vigorous physical cxeitions, avoidance 
of heavy tight-fitting clothes and hot, spiced foods. Intense irritation is 
best controlled by swabbing with calamine lotion or ammonia solution 
(1 dr. of Scrubb’s ammonia to a pint of cold water) and sprinkling with 
sulphur-camphor dusting powder. Talcum po>\^der is recommended 
for sensitive skins because they tend to develop sulphur dermatitis. 
The scalp must be treated with resorcin lotion at the same time as 
otherwise the local treatment of the skin will only give temporary 
relief. Piophylaxis. The precautionary measures should be commenced 
before the humid pre-monsoon season has set in and carried on until 
the rainy season is almost over. 

STREPTOCOCCI. Streptococcal infection of the skin is superficial 
in character and produces a good deal of induration of the tissues with 
accompanying lymphangitis and a certain amount of constitutional 
disturbance. These organisms are present in healthy tonsils, teeth, 
intestines and other mucus surfaces but are hardly ever found on the 
surface of the skin. The extent of damage to the tissues depends, as 
in the case of staphylococci, on the susceptibility of the patient and 
toxicity of the infective strain. Streptococcal infection of the skin 
may be divided into (a) acute infection of the skin spreading rapidly 
through the lymphatics — erysepelas, (b) sub-acute superficial infection-— 
impetigo contagiosa, and (r) chronic infection which is mostly localised 
-ecthyma, 

BRITSIPELAS. The skin and subcutaneous tissues are acutely 
ihflaiSied and there is induration of the deeper tissues. Clinically, the 
appearance varies from a transient hypereemia to intense inflammation, 
vesicnlation er even sloughing. There is localised swelling, redness 
anfl heat* the border is raised, brawny and indurated and the infec- 
tion advances rapidly along the lymphatics. The centre of the lesion is 
paJIcr than the margin and hes% ^l^e skin shows early degeneration, 
7 ^ onset fa genera^y precede by xnalaise and<4epitssion and is accom- 
panied by severe eonstitntiotiai The fever which is often 

♦ ' Ml 
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preceded by a fairly prolonged rigor may rise as high as 105* C. All 
the symptoms of severe iutoxication» namely headache, vomiting, 
anorexia, and joint pains are present; there is marked leucocytosis. In 
the worst types of cases, bronchopneumonia, haeniaturia, cutaneous 
petechiae, septic embolism or meningitis may supervene within two or 
three days of the onset. Such cases end fatally, especially m the two ex- 
tremes of life. Cases of moderate severity, however, run an acute course 
lasting for about a week or 10 days after which the cutaneous indanima- 
tory reaction subsides, the advance is arrested, the temperature comes 
down by lysis and general toxic symptoms gradually clear up. The affect- 
ed area may remain liyperaaesthetic for a considerable time after cure and 
show impaired capillary circulation, alopecia, tlirombo-phlebitis or telan- 
giectasis. Recurrent types of erysipelas have been described which are 
consequent on an active septic focus in the bowels, teeth, tonsils or throat 
and nose ; the clinical picture is that of an acute lymphangitis and lym- 
phoedema with access of fairly high temperature preceded by rigor. The 
duration is short, lasting about 3 to 5 days, and constitutional disturb- 
ances and toxaemia are not very severe. Any pari of the body may be 
affected and repeated attacks at the same place result in a good deal of 
thickening of the subcutaneous tissues — a condition commonly known as 
elephantiasis nostras. The first attacks is usually the most severe. Ery- 
sipelas of the facial area consequent on scratching an acne lesion is not 
only fairly common but is often fatal, especially m dialietic subjects. 

Treatment. Palliative treatment is given during the acute stage. 
The patient should be strictly confined to bed with an ice cap if the 
temperature is above 102.4*F. Diuresis should be encouraged by frequent 
iced drinks ; ice should be given to suck to control vomiting. Bowels 
should be opened with small enemata; rectal saline with glucose may 
be given if persistent vomiting interferes w^ith the intake of nourishment. 
Alkaline mixtures are useful in so far as they help elimination to a great 
extent. Tinct. perchloride of iron in 15 min. doses can be given with 
advantage when the irritability of the stomach has abated. T^iquid 

diet, 0,g., barley water, gruel, diluted milk (if tolerated), glucose, 

raisin, tea, etc., should be given in small quantities and at frequent 
intervals ; feeds should be iced to guard against recurrence of vomiting. 
Local, Iced compress of weak antiseptic lotions, e,g,, acriflavin (1 in 6000) 
or boric acid 6 per cent, are very useful ; lotio icthyol 10 per cent, has also 
been found useful. The inflamed skin should be dusted with talcum 
powder and the area just beyond and all around the advancing edge 
painted thickly with surgeon’s collodion or tincture perchloride of iron. 
All vesicles and pustules are carefully punctured with strict aseptic pre- 
cautions and covered with dry dressings; surgical interference is neces- 
sary only when an abScess has formed. When the acute stage has 
subsided the parts should be dressed with 25 per cent, idithyot 

ointment. Specific, Opinion is still divided on the use of anti^ 

toxin or antiserum. Streptococci have very little of exotoxin and hence 
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it is believed tbat specific antisera are of hardly any curative value. 
Recentfy, polyvalent antistreptococcal specific tera have b^eii produced 
by firms of repute and the results of treatment with these sera are very 
encouraging. Twenty c.iui. of the serum should be given subcutane- 
ously as early in the disease as possible, all precautions being duly taken 
to guard against anaphylaxis in sensitive subjects. Injections are given 
-every other day, the total quantity required to effect a cure hardly 
exceeds 150 c.cin. Calcium lactate 15 gr. is given per os three times a 
day during the course of injections. Oral administration of serum is of 
very doubtful efficacy. In children blood transfusion has good effects. 
Curative and pfophylacttc. To prevent recurrences a thorough investiga- 
tion should be made to locate any latent septic focus or any other latent 
concurrent disease. With this object m view the clinician should com- 
bine with the laboratory worker so that both may work hand in hand for 
the benefit of the patient. It should be borne in mind that a single 
negative laboratory finding is of no significance at all; it is only after 
careful repeated examinations that one can definitely affirm or deny the 
presence of latent septic foci. Autogenous vaccines are of great value 
in this particular field. General tonics, e.g., iron, arsenic, calcium, and 
nourishing food and change to a salubrious climate constitute the 
three important adjuncts on which cure and prophylaxis are based. 

IMPETIGO CONTAGIOSA. The commonest superficial lesion of the 
skin due to streptococci is impetigo contagiosa which is characterised 
by shallow ulcers surrounded by a halo of light erythema— (only seen 
in fair subjects) and covered with a light yellowish crust. There is 
slight oozing of scrum which is charged with streptococci. The disease is 
auto-inoculable and contagious to others. The patient usually inocu- 
lates himself over various places from the exudate by unconscious 
piclking and scratching and in schools and boarding houses it may 
occasionally spread in epidemic form. Children are more susceptible 
than adults owing to the skin being very fine in texture and it is a 
.common experience to find babies in arms picking up the infection 
from other children or even their ayahs and nurses and then passing 
it on to the mother. The ulcers involve only the superficial layers of 
tho epidermis and do not leave any scar on healing. As a rule they 
Are not very painful but somewhat tender on pressure. There is always 
A certain amount of hyperpigmentation at the periphery of the healed 
area> but this gradually lades out provided the lesions are not of very 
lohg standing. 

Treatment. Ammoniated mercury, 5 to 10 gr. to an ounce of lano- 
line or vaseline base, acts as a specific. Cure is established in 3 to 5 days. 
The superficial crusts should be softened with olive oil and gently 
removed before a thin smear of the ointment is applied night and 
i(|mtornJng. Indurstlon and weeping whidt uca>ifi|heny some cases are 
best egntreUbd with cold eompt^sses of weak acrifiavin lotion (1 in 8 to 
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6 thousands) or continuous application of calamine lotion. Repeated 
attacks at the same site produce tissue kataphyla^ia, which condition 
requires /general treatment with iron and arsenic tonics or cod liver 
oil. Vaccine therapy is harilly ever necessary except in long standing 
cases in adults where lowered vitality retards healing. The deep or 
veldt sore type of impetigo which is often found on the hands and feet 
does not respond to treatment w’lth amnioniated mercury; the Lsions 
are deeper, crateriform with good deal of sanious discharge and are 
often confused with Naga sore. Cold compresses with 1 in 3,000 acri- 
flavin lotion clear up the lesions in about a week or 10 days. Auto- 
vaccine is of proved curative value. 

ECTHVMA. This condition is very similar to impetigo but the 
infection extends more deeply in the skin and involves the corium. It 
usually begins ns a vesicle or vesico-pustulc which enlarges fairly 
rapidly and ulcerates with formation of a thick crust adlierent at its 
edges to the skin. Ivesions are usually multiple and in some instances 
are ushered in with fever and malaise. There may be a good deal of 
pain and tenderness owing to its deeper situation and the iiiduraion ot 
the tissues. When the crust is removed a saucer-shaped ulcer with a raw 
base and elevated edges is revealed. These ulcers are auto-iuoculable 
and leave pigmented or depigmented scars on healing. 

Treatment* The crusts should be removed by soaking with warm 
olive oil, no soap and water should be used subsequently. Locally, cold 
compress with 1 in 3000 acriflavin lotion during the day, W’eak animoniat- 
ed mercury ointment (5 gr. to 1 oz.) or borovaseline at night yield the 
best results. In extensive cases the patient should be kept in bed and 
treated with iron and arsenic tonics or calcium lactate 10 gr. and para- 
thyroid 1/10 gr, twice daily on an empty stomach. Kvery attention should 
be paid to improve the general health especially in growing children, 
who respond well to cod-liver oil, malt or oslelin. Sunlight and ultra- 
violet radiation are valuable adjuvants in delicate subjects. Autogenous 
vaccine is of proved curative value but disappointing results are inevit- 
able if too much faith is pinned on the injections alone. All focal 
infections should be carefully sought for and treated thoroughly. 

DIPHTHERIA* Infection of the skin by Coiynehacterium dlplu 
therim occurs as an acute primary condition or as a secondary infection 
on pre-existing sores and abrasion of the skin. The cutaneous involve* 
ment may be independent of infection of the mucous membranes. The 
characteristic lesions shew ulcers with swollen edges and a false mem- 
brane of a greyish colour coveiing the base. Constitutional symptoms 
are fairly severe and out of proportion to the number of ulcers which 
are rarely multiple especially in the primary type of cases* The 
disease is highly contagious and usually more than one inmate ia 
ai^ected in boarding schools or army barracks. Impairment of the 
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cardiac fuuctiou sets iu nearly and the case often terminates fatally if 
specific treatment is delayed too long. 

Treatment. Injection of the antitoxin in full doses (50,000 units) 
near the lesion gives uniformaly successfully results, l^ocal dressing 
with lint soaked with the antitoxin is also indicated. The injections 
should be repeated till constitutional symptoms disappear. Segregation 
and quarantine are essential for preventing an epidemic in boarding 
schools, etc. 

ANTHRAX (Malignant pustule). The disease is caused by a spore 
forming bacillus, Jiacillus anthracis, and is commonly seen in people 
dealing in hides, cattle farmerct, wool sorters, tanners, butchers and 
stable grooms. A few ca^iCs have been reported to have occurred from 
the use of cheap pony-hair shaving brushes. It is an acute and generally 
fatal disease with accompanying suppurative adenitis and grave constitu- 
tional symptoms, septicaemia and metastatic abscesses. A typical lesion 
IS generally seen as an inflammatory papule within a few hours after 
the infection. The inflammation spreads rapidly and a blister appears 
surrounded by intense infiltration and oedema. Spontaneous rupture 
of the vesicle occurs early, exposing a daric brown eschar surrounded 
by small vesicles and pustules resting on a red, swollen and indurated 
base. The discharge is purulent or sanguineous and is full of 
B, anthracis. The inflammatory signs increase, oedema of the tissues 
spreads, other bullee develop accompanied by high temperature and 
grave constitutional symptoms. The regional lymph glands suppurate, 
and septicaemia with metastatic abscesses in vital organs precipitate a 
fatal termination. In milder cases, the constitutional symptoms are 
slight and the gangrenous tissue sloughs out leaving a clean ulcer 
which heals by formation of granulation tissue. 

Treatment. Immediate and wide excision is urgently indicated. 
When the face is involved multiple incisions and cauterising with 
phenol or tincture of iodine may be substituted for wide excision which 
causes marked disfigurement. Antianthrax serum should be given early 
with an initial dose of 100 c.cm. The dose is repeated till the fever sub- 
sides. Injection of the serum at the site of the lesion is recommended 
and simetimes yields good results. Normal bovine serum, which has a 
certain amount of antibodies against anthrax normally present may 
also be used urhen antianthrax serum is not available. 

All Unen, clothes and utensils should be sterilised every day in th« 
autoclave at a temperaiure of 120*C. The soiled dressings should be 
burnt at once. 

GtANRERS {Eqtflttla, Parcy). The disease is caused by infection 
with AettnobaaiUus mallei and is conunonly seen in grooms, veteri^ 
flind cattlemen in either an acute or ^hronic form. The skin 
W'thn lace and the nasal mhchue inwbranea Ve commonly affected 
A thin hftsion bei^ aa ah infl^mimed papule or vesicle whieh 
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rapidly becomes nodular and then pustular and ulcerated. The ulcers 
are irregular, excavated with undermined edges and the base is covered 
with purulent or sanguineous discharge. In the course of a few days or 
weeks secondary nodules appear along the lymphatics ; these break down 
and result in confluent sloughing, ulcerating lesions involving extensive 
areas of the skin. Infection of the nasal mucous membrane is character* 
ised by a preliminary catarrh and epistaxis followed in a few days or 
weeks by extensive ulceration and sloughing with purulent discharge 
loaded with bacilli. In severe cases the temperature ranges high and a 
fatal termination is heralded by asthenic diarrhoea and involvement of the 
intestines. Constitutional symptonis arc less severe in chronic cases 
but a fatal termination from intercurrent diseases, nephritis and general 
exhaustion is almost the rule. 

Treatment. Immediate excision and curettage followed by cauteris- 
ing with phenol is the most important measure to save the' 
patient. Injection of the antitoxin, Mallein, in 1 to 2 c.cm. doses is of 
considerable value especially in chronic cases which have to be treated 
more or less symptomatically in other respects. 

Segregation and precautions regarding sterlisation of linens, utensils, 
etc., is of great importance in prevention of the disease which, for- 
tunately, has become quite rare xiowadays. 


Tuberculosis of the Skin 

The lesions produced by Mycobacterium tuberculosis are cither pri- 
mary or secondary to pre-existing lesions due to various causes. What- 
ever be the character of infection, the reaction of the skin to invasion 
with tubercle bacilli varies widely in different subjects and hence the 
clinical appearance, course, duration and response to treatment of skin 
tuberculosis vary widely as well. The criterion of diagnosis is, in all 
cases, based upon the histological changes seen in biopsy material and 
upon the results of animal inoculation with emulsion of tissues removed 
from the affected areas. Evidence of tuberculous lesions elsewhere in the 
body and reaction to tuberculin are taken as corroborative of histological 
diagnosis. The lesions are clinically classified as follows I'^LocuUsed 
forms-^li) l/upus vulgaris, (ii) Ulcerative tuberculosis, (Hi) Verrucose 
tuberculosis* (iv) Scrofulodermia, Exanthematic foims-^-ii) Miliary 
tuberculosis, (H) Lichen scrofulosorum, (Hi) Papulonecrotic type* 
(Iv) Erythema induratum or Barin's disease* (v) Sarcoid of Darier, 
Roussey and Boeck. 

(/V) LOCALISED FORMS. (I) Lnpna vulgaris. The lesion consists 
of Very small minute nodules* translucent in colour and deeply 
bedded in the infiltrated true skin, and thereby giving rise to reddish 
broWn patches which heal in the centre with production of deep depig* 
mented scars and spread diffusely at the other parts of the lesion for 
an indefinite period of time. On diascopic eSsamitiatiou the active 
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portions of the lesion can be seen to be composed of deep-seated 
granulation tissue with characteristic *apple-jclly* colour. Fairly large 
plaques are formed by coalescence and development of new nodules 
and these may be elevated above the level of the skin. Adherent scales 
a«e frequently seen especially at the margins. The disease causes wide 
destruction of the tissues and leads to very ugly deformities, contractures 
and ectropion. There are two clinical types of lupus vulgaris, namely, 
atrophic and hypertrophic ; both tvpes may set in acutely and in rare 
instances in more than one area at the same time with a fair amount 
of constitutional disturbances; this is especially noticed when there are 
active foci of sjstcmic infection as well. 

The face, particularly the nose, is most frequently affected although 
the lesions may appear on any part of the body including the mucous 
membranes. 

In the atrophic type of the dise.ise, th^ nodules undergo spontaneous 
involution and ultimately disappear, leaving thm, scaly, atrophic and 
depigmented scars. On the other hand, healing niay not take place and 
the margins then assume a gyrate or serpiginc^us outline and continue 
to spread with formation of minute fresh nodules. 

The hypertrophic form is characterised by hard, thick, rough and 
depigmented cicatrices which are almost like keloids. In the genital 
region, ankles and dorsum of the feet the lesions often become papillo- 
matous or even \crrucose in character with a fair amount of exudation 
and formation of crusts. Papillomatous types of lesion are also found 
on the mucous mcinbiancs of the nose and lips, the individual patches 
being sharply defined and of reddish or gra>ish colour. I^upus vulgaris 
like all other tuberculous diseases, is slowly progressive and its chronic 
course may extend over many years with periods of intermission and 
exacerbation. 

(ff) Ulcerative type. This disease is almost always secondary 
to active tuberculosis of the internal organs and attacks the con- 
tiguous skin of the mouth, nose, anus, urethra and vulva. During 
the early stages, small j’ellow miliary tubercles form on the skin 
and these break down in the course of a couple of weeks into 
oval or rounded granulating, sluggish and painless open ulcers. The 
lesions arc comparatively superficial ; the edges are soft and irregular 
and the bases are raw, uneven and sometimes purulent. Formation of 
tliin yellowish crusts is not very rare. In rare instances, ulcerative 
tuberculosis may be superimposed on pre-existing lesions of the skin like 
simple injuries and impetigo. This type is always due to localised 
infection from outside^ the site of predilection being the soles of the 
feel^ bucks of the hands^ fingers and buttocks. 

^ (ifi) Vemicose type. The ^lesion begins as a group of smalt wart 
l!|ce pdpnUs which increase In number and figalesce to form brownish 
lar reddish coloured oval patches- there is a wArktd hypertrophy of the 
Z0tay giving' it a papUoeOtuioua appesranoe and the surface may 
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appear as if ploughed up and fissured. The margin of the patches is dark 
red and is accompanied with fair amount of exudation or even suppura- 
tion and crusting. Patches are usually single and occur on the exposed 
parts of the body following contact with infected materials especially 
tuberculous cadavers or carcases. In children, the disease is often seen 
on the buttocks knees and thighs as they are in the habit of pulling 
themselves along the floor and thus come in contact with infected 
sputum. In people walking bare feet the disease is commonly seen 
on the soles. Sometimes vegetative outgrowths appear at the peri- 
phery where extension takes place by coalescence of contigu- 
ous patches. The diseases runs a very chronic course; spontaneous 
recovery occasionally takes place leaving thin depigmented scars 
at the aflected areas. Verruca necrogenica or post mortem wart 
is another type of verrucose tuberculous lesion and occurs on the dorsal 
surface of the thumb or fingers particularly on or near the knuckles and 
interphalangeal joints; they generally appear at the site of some previ- 
ous injury or abrasion. The lesions consist of pea or bean sized papular, 
indurated, warty outgrowths which are red or whitish in colour, and 
always keratotic. Extension occurs by peripheral spread but they 
hardly ever break down into open ulcers. Sometimes they disappear 
spontaneously leaving practically no scars. Verruca necrogenica is 
very rarely followed or accompanied * by generalised tuberculosis. 
Occasionally these warty lesions are infected secondarily by streptococci 
or staphylococci with ensuing erysipelas or septicaemia. The disease 
almost exclusively affects batchers, packing house employees, patholo. 
gists, anatomists and dissecting room attendants. 

(iv) Scrofuloderma. The involvement of the skin is by direct 
extension of the tuberculous disease from glands and lymphatic nodes 
or subjacent bones. The lesions are in reality the mouths of sinuses 
leading to the primary caseating or suppurating primary lesion. There 
is almost continuous discharge of purulent matter from these sinuses the 
walls of which are reddish, granular and bleed easily. Extensive ulcers 
are formed when several superficial sinuses run into each other. The 
subjective symptoms are trivial and constitutional disturbances are very 
slight or entirely absent. The disease often persists for years and 
in a large number of cases spontaneous recovery takes place with forma- 
tion of rough, thick cord-like cicatrices resembling a keloid. Over 80 
per cent, of the patients are children and young adults. 

Traatmant. General hygienic measures are of great importance. 
The patient should have plenty of good nourishing food plainly but 
agreeably cooked. Fresh air, sun light and change to a suitable climate 
are •strongly recommended. General irradiation with ultra-violet light 
for hours at a time has proved to be of definite value. 

Internally, cod-liver oil when tolerated should be given in fall 
doses. Preparations of vitamin D, e,g., Ostelin, Xrra4oi» Radiostotennif 
etc., are also of proved benefit. Hypopbosphites afld lactats of cstchun 
74 
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should be given in 10 gr. doses with the two principal meals, l^iq. 
arsenic hydrochlor. in 2 to 5 min. doses is also useful as an alterative 
and general tonic. Tuberculin in graded doses yields good results in 
the non-ulcerative lupus vulgaris and tuberculosis verrucosa cutis ; 
ulcerative types do not respond well to tuberculin. A few cases 
respond well to th3^oid extract in one grain doses. 

Locally, the best cosmetic results are obtained by heliotherapy with the 
Pinsen lamp but the tediousness of the prolonged treatment is a serious 
drawback. For rajiid improvement X-rays may be substituted but the 
resulting scars are very hard and disfiguring, especially in case of 
Inpus vulgaris of the face. For smaller lesions of the non-ulcerative 
type removal by freezing with carbon dioxide snow is the best. Larger 
patches should be removed either by excision or by surgical diathermy, 
catting widely outside the afiected area, and deep enough to reach 
the muscles. Local packs containing 5 per cent, oleate of mercury and 5 
per cent, salicylic acid are very useful for verrucose tuberculosis. 
Salicylic acid and creosote paste prepared by mixing equal parts of each 
has been used at the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine u ith very good 
results. The paste is spread on a piece of lint and applied to the afiected 
area and secured with a bandage. This is removed when the patient 
complains of a burning sensation which is felt after about 48 hours. 
The lesions usually heal up with two such applications ; 2 to 5 per cent, 
pyrogallic acid ointment is also useful. The site is subsequently treated 
with soothing liniments and creams. Ektabin ointment prepared from 
detoxicated tubercle bacilli is beneficial in non-ulcerative types of 
lesions. 

For tuberculous lesions on mucous membranes iodides are given 
internally in full doses and the patch is kept soaked in hydrogen 
peroxide in gauze pack. Cure is established by liberation of nascent 
iodide in the afiected tissue. Sodium iodide ionisation is recommended 
in intranasal lupus vulgans. The prognosis in tuberculosis of the skin 
is good as regards life but unfavourable as regards a permanent cure. 
Except for the verrucose type and lupus vulgaris, all the other types of 
local lesions are refractory to treatment and very often recur after an 
apparently complete recovery. Carcinomata may sometimes develop in 
old scars of lupus vulgaris. 

(B) EXANTHEMATIC FORM. (I) Miliary tuberculosis. Thia 
rare form of skin tuberculosis is nearly always associated with systemic 
inlectioit mad is characterised by an acute generalised eruption of small 
brownish red papules which br^ down early and form indolent ulcers. 
These ukefa are shallow with a circular border which is of a dull reddish 
colouir, the base is pale and uneven and studded with small nodules of 
miliary dprowth along with seropnrulent discharge. The disease afiects 
children of strumous diathe»s after attacks of measles, scarlet 
faber or early pulmonary tuberoitosia or in Iduits with advanced pul- 
tnlberculosli,^ Its ap|ieai«ncS generally forehodes a fatal temi- 

i . « . 
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nation. Localised forms are sometimes seen affecting the skin over 
softening tuberculous glands. The bacilli reach the skin as minute 
emboli through the blood stream. 

iU) Lichen scrofulosomm. The lesions consist of groups of minute, 
keratotic, follicular papules of light reddish brown colour scattered over 
the trunk or extremities. Individual papules are finn, flat-topped and 
may be capped by a tiny pustule or thin scales. The disease is generally 
found in children with tuberculous affection of the bones or internal 
organs. It persists for years causing no subjective symptoms. 
Occasionally si)ontaneous recovery followed by recurrences are noticed. 

{Hi) Papulonecrotic type (also known as acnitis, folliclis, acne 
scrofulosorum) : — The lesions generally appear in successive crops on 
the extensor aspects of the extremities, face and trunk and are charac- 
terised by small, firm, discrete, follicular papules which undergo necrosis 
in the centre and heal spontaneously leaving deep pitted scars.. 
Children and young adults with active systemic tuberculosis are usually 
affected. The lesions are roughly symmetrical and begin as papulovesi- 
cles which develop into nodules, break down and heal up in two to 
three months to be followed by fresh outbreaks. The papulonecrotic type 
of skin tuberculosis is often associated with other forms of tuberculous 
disease of the skin, particularly erythema induratum and scrofuloderma. 

(iv) Erythema induratum. The disease is characterised by symmetri- 
cal, deep seated, indurated, nodular formations about the subcutaneous 
vessels of the lower legs and is almost exclusively found in young 
women with glandular tuberculosis. In their early stages, the lesions 
consist of tender erythematous indurations w’hich slowly develop into 
deep-seated nodules, the overlying skin becomes dusky or bluish in the 
course of a couple of months. The centre of the nodules then begins to 
soften and ultimately breaks down into irregular deeply excavated ulcers 
with thick undermined edges. Contiguous and neighbouring lesions 
often coalesce to form large ulcers. Spontaneous recovery generally takes 
place with formation of deep depigmenled scars but fresh indurated 
nodules develop while the older ones are undergoing involvution and 
thus the disease may persist for years. Constitutional symptoms are 
slight or even absent. The cause of the disease is attributed to the 
toxin of Mycobacterium tuberculosis causing deep seated Uymphatism’ 
and inflammatory changes. 

(v) Sarcoid, (i) Sarcoid of Darier and Houssey. The lesions ate 
found on the extensor surfaces of the lower extremeties and are 
characterised by painless, oval or rounded subcutaneous nodules which 
do not tend to break down or ulcerate. Development of these nodulax 
formations is slow and after persisting for several months they nndetig^ 
spontaneous involntiol). Like erythema induratum the disease almost 
exclusively aflects young women who show a strong positive reaction 
to tuberculin. 
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{ii) Boech's sarcoid. The lesion consists of multiple nodular groups 
of superficial granulomatous infiltrations, firm and elastic to palpation 
but without any tendency to break down and ulcerate. The entire 
cutis is affected, the epidermis remaining almost normal. The surface 
is covered by a fine net-work of capillaiies which is more apparent in 
the case of a fully developed sarcoid than in the early stages. Evolution 
is generally slow and the nodules may take months to attain a certain 
size. Spontaneous recovery generally takes place although it may be 
delayed as long as a couple of years or so. The face is the site of 
predilection but the other parts of the body may also be involved. The 
disease is essentially of a benign nature and causes no symptoms. Its 
relationship to tuberculosis is doubtful. 

Treatment. In view of the fact that exanthematic types of 
cutaneous tuberculosis is almost always associated with active systemic 
infection, the importance of general hygienic and dietetic measures 
cannot be too strongly stressed. Fresh open air life, good nourishing 
food, sun baths or general ultraviolet irradiation are necessities in spite 
of the tendency of this group of diseases to spontdAieous recovery In the 
majority of instances treatment of the active systemic focus prevents 
recurrences and leads to a permanent cure. Cod-liver oil and prepara- 
tions of vitamin D in full doses are recommended for every case irres- 
pective of the clinical type of lesions and this may be combined with 
hypophosphite of calcium in 10 gr. doses three times a day. Prepara- 
tions of gold sodium thiosulphate, e.g., Sanocrysin, Krysolgan, Solganal 
A and B, etc., can be used intravenously or intramuscularly with great 
advantage. 

Local treatment has to be varied according to the nature of the 
disease. Miliary tuberculosis is best treated with Ektabin ointment 
aft^ swabbing out with weak hydrogen peroxide. A 0.5 per cent, 
ammoniated mercury ointment may also be used in place of Ektabin. 
Innunction with raw cod-liver oil has been recommended for lichen 
scrofalosorum but the objectionable fishy odour is far from pleasing 
to the patient. An emulsion of liquid paraffin containing 1 per cent, 
thymol and 3 per cent, of Goulard’s extract often yields very good 
results. The papulonecrotic types of lesions are best treated on con- 
servative lines with cold compresses of calamine or 1 in 5,000 acriflavin 
lotkaii Scars may be softened by gentle massage with hydrous lanolin 
eveiy njght. For erythema induratum, test and elevation of the 
afEected limbs is the most important part of the treatment. In the 
preulcctative stagti pain and induration respond to continuous applica- 
tion o| calamine and tveek actifiavin lotions. When deep ulcers |ire 
formed, wtehing with normal or hypertonic saline followed by dry 
ditf8ht|^*#ith antiseptic dusting powders, e.g., thymol iodide or aristol 
jis teeoinmended. An elastic cqtton or crepe bawHage is also very help- 
ladoleW cases do well on chrculittory stimulants like liq. strychnine 
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hydrochlor in 2 to 5 min. doses combined with injection of tuberculin 
in graduated doses and local ultra violet radiation. 

TROPICAL ULCER OR NAGA SORE. The disease is characterised 
by single or multiple, round or oval ulcers on the exposed parts of the 
body, chiefly the legs, and occurs in epidemic form amongst indigent 
labourers in Terai areas during the damp humid monsoon months. The 
cases begin in May and increase during August, September and October 
and gradually fall in December. The lesions begin as small inflamma- 
tory papules which rapidly form into vesicles, rupture and progress into 
ulcers. Individual lesions vary somewhat in size and may be as large 
as 4 inches across; the edges are elevated, undermined and smooth or 
ragged with an inflamed halo around them; the base is depressed, 
granulomatous and sometimes covered with a false membrane. Satellite 
ulcers may develop by auto-inoculation near the original lesion or on 
other parts of the j^dy. There is a thick, glairy, mucoid discharge which 
is sometimes sero-sanguineous. In the majority of instances the ulcers 
develop from some pre-existing minor wounds, the site of predilection 
being th^ anterior and posterior portions of the legs, dorsal parts of the 
feet and the ankles. Formation of crusts is occasionally seen. Some 
ulcers are extremely tender and painful while others are almost painless. 

The disease is considered to be due to a Gram-positive diplococcus 
with secondary infection of fusiform bacilli and spirochaetes. It is pro- 
bably transmitted to healthy subjects by some biting insect. Several 
members in the same family including children are affected by direct 
contact. A single attack does not confer immunity and the same indivi- 
dual may suffer every year with the advent of the rainy season. 

Treatment. Best results are obtained when the patient can be kept 
at rest and a cold compress of hypertonic saline applied to the ulcers. 
Ambulatory cases respond well to a gauze pack soaked in a solution con- 
taining 10 to 15 per cent, phenol and 5 per cent, copper sulphate kept in 
place for 24 to 48 hours. Subsequently the wound is dressed with 
borovaseline or 1 per cent, ammoniated mercury ointment. Painting 
with a 3 per cent, solution of arsphenamine has been recommended but 
the results are unsatisfactory. 

Prophylaxis in the way of protection from injuries is of great im- 
portance. It is also necessary to impress on the indigent labourers the 
necessity of personal hygiene and avoidance of overcrowding. 


External Diseases due to Physical Causes 

♦ SUNLIGHT. Extremes of heat and cold damage the skin hy 
altering its normal blood supply through dilatation or constriction of 
the capillaries, arterioles and venules. In the tropics., the effects of 
heat of the sun are of importance particularly for European residentB 
whose skin is naturally deficient in the protective filter, namely melanin 
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pigment. The actual damage, however, is caused more by the ultra- 
violet tliaii the heat rays and hence erythema, sunburn and blistering 
of the skin is more intense at bathing beaches or in the open country 
where freedom from the dust and smoke, common to towns and cities, 
allows almost unimpaired action of the ultraviolet rays. The reaction 
varies a good deal according to the sensitiveness of the individual skin, 
blondes being more susceptible than brunettes. Subjective symptoms 
may appear within a few minutes of the exposure or may be delayed 
as long as the next day. The skin becomes intensely red and inflamed, 
there is a feeling of constant pain and burning, there may be actual 
vesication single or multiple, which in extreme cases, coalesce into a 
large bleb. When the reaction subsides, the skin is left more pigmented, 
and this gives a certain amount of protection against subsequent burns 
from exposure. In this way repeated exposures may induce sufiicient 
pigmentation of the skin — 'tanning of the skin' — to confer almost 
absolute immunity from solar dermatitis. Aged persons, however, react 
somewhat diflerently owing to the loss of elasticity of the skin and may 
develop keratoses and depigmented spots. 

Treatment. Soothing creams, a.g., rosewater ointment (U. S P.) 
(spermaceti 1 dr., white wax 8 dr., borax 15 gr., rosewater 5 df. and 
liquid paraffin } oz.) should be applied freely; the hypersemic parts 
may be rubbed do^^n with ice or the part is covered with a piece of lint 
or gauze wrung out of ice cold liquid paraffin and kept cold by gentle 
rubbing with ice. 

Prophylaxis, Exposed parts should be smeared with a cream con- 
taining quinine hydrochloride (2 per cent.), bismuth oxycarbonate (5 per 
cent.) or disodium naphthol sulphate (5 per cent.) as these compounds 
absorb ultraviolet rays to a certain extent. They offer no protection 
against prolonged exposure. Black or red hats, veils and umbrellas offer 
good protection. Anointing the body wnth heavy vegetable oils is prac- 
ticed by indigent people as protection. 

DBEMATITIS MEDICAMENTOSA. Local appUcation of apparently 
harmless paints, plasters, liniments or ointments may set up most intense- 
ly acute dermatitis in some sensitive skins, the’^equence of cause and 
effect being quite obvious both to the subject and the prescriber. The com- 
monest drugs which cause acute dermatitis are of the nature of chemical 
irritants; the degree and intensity of the reaction varies according to 
the nature of vascular response of the skin to external stimuli. Hair 
dyes, Upsticks, na)l paints, eyebrow pencils^ depilatories and shaving 
creams have hetive sources of acute dermatitis owing t'> the various 
chemicals incorporated therein. Some drugs taken internally also give 
rise to rashes. For detail see Drug Hashes. 

> Vreatmeiit* Discontinue the particular drug causjng the irritation 
and apply coofing soothing toth»hs like liquid extract of hamamelis, 
cold icresei or rosewater ointmeiiit* The affected parts should be 
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cleansed with olive oil or liquid paraffiui soap and water being avoided 
till the acute stage has passed off. 

Prophylaxis. It is better to warn the patients to use all stimulating 
applications first on a small area of the affected part and watch its 
effects overnight. Extensive inflaniniation can thus be avoided, 

DERMATITIS ARTEFACTA. These are self-inflicted injuries of 
varying degrees of depth and extent and are found only in highly 
neurotic subjects who use both chemical and physical means alike to 
cause the damage. The lesions are always in the accessible areas on 
the face, body, arms and legs and never on the back. They are quite 
bizarre both in shape and size and always trail off at one end. Treat- 
ment is extremel}' difficult especially in female patients who have to 
be kept under the most strictly careful watch. Psychoanalysis and 
mental therapy should be tried. 

ERGO-DERMATOSES OR OCCUPATIONAL DERMATITIS. Vari. 
ous chemicals employed in industries cause a chronic eczematous 
condition of the skin amongst the workers. The initial damage to the 
protective horny layer of the skin is done by constant soaking of the 
hands in water. It has been found that even distilled water which is acid 
and hypotonic, produces desiccation of the epithelial cells. If it contains 
some inert salt in solution it may become concentrated and hypertonic 
from evaporation owing to body heat and lead to oedema of the cells, The 
dermatitis is thus induced on a hypersensitive or damaged skin so that 
the substances which the worker may hasre handled before without any 
ill-effects now cause intense inflammatory reaction. Repeated and 
prolonged contact with these products produce changes in the epidermis 
and vascularity of the skin and may sometimes lead to hyperplasia of the 
epithelium, keratosis and carcinoma. Barbers, washerwomen, workers 
in lime, paints and varnishes, photographers, bakers, jewellers, etc., 
all may develop occupational dermatitis and the diagn^ sis of this condi* 
tion offers no great difficulty. 

Treatment. In the acute stage symptomatic treatment is resorted 
to, the pain and irritation requiring suitable sedative local remedies 
more or less on the same lines as for acute inflammatory lesions due 
to other causes. 

Prophylaxis. Whenever possible the scarce of irritation must be 
l-emoved, but when it concerns the vital question of a man^s bread ahd 
butter, it is difficult to ask him to give up his occupation. tlltraViolet 
radiation and intensive calcium therapy may prevent repeated entensive 
attacks. 
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Internal Diseases reflected on the Skin 
DISEASES AFFECTING THE TEXTURE OF THE SKIN 
AND ITS APPENDAGES 

HYPERKERATOSIS OF THE HORNY LAYER, ICHTHYOSIS. 
This disease, inrhich is hereditary and familial, is characterised by 
the entire surface of the body being covered with dry, shiny scales, 
dirty grayish or brown in colour, harsh to the feel, and broken up into 
a ^harlequin’ or ‘fish scale* pattern by numerous furrows. This parch- 
ment-like condition is accompanied with loss of elasticity of the corium 
and defective development of the sebaceous and coil glands 
-^Ichthyosis neonatorum. Lanugo hairs are absent and the scalp is 
completely bald in extreme cases, indicating involvement of the 
corium. Survival of such a child is of very short duration- 
ichthyosis gravis. If the disease starts in utero still-birth is almost 
always the rule. The acquired disease usually appears within the first 
five years of life and is at first noticeable only during winter months, 
almost complete recovery occurring in summer. The skin is very 
harsh and dry, the horny layer has a shiny appearance and is 
traversed by numerous shallow cracks and ridges. There may 
be increased pigmentation, generalised or localised, owing to correlated 
depression of suprarenal function— /ohthyosis nigra. The distribution 
of the lesions is symmetrical with regular arborisations and formation 
of complex patterns. Local manifestations may be exaggerated into 
heaped up, pigmented, circumscribed, comified excrescenses on the 
skin--] chthyosis hysirix (porcupine skin) ; or may appear as pigmented 
linear verru<ose nesvi—Ncevus unius Joteris— involving extensive areas of 
deeper tissues on the face, trunk or extremities. Onset of the disease is 
insidious and the progress generally slow without any marked improve- 
ment during summer months. The general health keeps fairly good 
although the subject remains very susceptible to slight variations in the 
atmospheric temperature. The mucous membranes are never involved. 

HYPERKERATOSIS OF THE HAIR FOLLICLES; Keratosis folli^ 
cularis. In this condition the homy epithelium surrounding the mouths 
of the hair follicles undergoes hypertrophy giving the skin a stippled 
or dotted appearance. The dots are usually small in size and are seen 
as solid horny plugs blocking the mouths of the hair follicles so that 
growth of hair is prevented. The stunted hair remains coiled up in 
the fdUde and in some cases only the tip can be seen at the apex 
of the gtayish keratotic cone. Bach corneous plug may be surrounded 
b^ an erythexnatous halo and manual expression of these leaves minute 
shallow eup^hapod depteasions which fill up again fairly rapidly. The 
unempted hair may cause a good deal of irritation and the breach of' 
surface prodiaeed by scratching may induce secondary pyogenic infection. 
The d^s^ is most commonly found in xerodermic skin although 
norinal' skin may be ain|[ilarly alEected especially dlArjing winter. 
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LICHEN SPINULOSES. It afEects children mostly, the lesions 
being mildly inflammatory and consisting of minute grouped filiform 
spines protruding from the hair follicles. The elbows and knees are 
the sites of predilection although any part of the body may be affected. 
Spontaneous recovery takes place in a fairly large percentage of cases 
while others may shew recurrence at diflerent sites every winter till 
the age of puberty. 

Treatment. Local: The general principles adopted are first to 
soften the harsh dry scales with bland non-irritating oil followed by 
mild keratolytic ointments to induce exfoliation of scales and stimulate 
growth of healthy skin. The patient should be encouraged to anoint 
himself every day with olive oil or cocoanut oil which should be rubbed 
in with gentle massage and friction, preferably in the sun. He is then 
given a tepid alkaline bath for about 15 minutes, dried with a soft 
towel and salicylic acid ointment 30 gr. to 1 oz. of lanolin base is applied 
all over the affected area. Other keratolytic agents of stronger action 
are hardly required. 

General : Good food, cod-liver oil and general hygienic measures 
are of importance. Bowel infection, protozoal, helminthic or bacterial, is 
often found in these cases and should be treated. Intensive thyroid 
medication cures a large percentage of cases and this is undertaken 
as follows. The patient is put to bed and. kept at absolute rest for 12 
hours and a mean count of his pulse rate is xecorded. Next day he is 
given ext. thyroid sicc. 1/8 to 1 gr. three times a day keeping a careful 
count of the morning and evening pulse rate. As soon as the pulse rate 
rises to 100 per minute, the thyroid extract is discontinued for 24 hours, 
by which time the pulse rate falls back to normal. Throughout the period 
of intensive medication the patient should on no account be allowed 
to sit up in bed even to relieve himself. The thyroid extract may 
then be continued in ^ to 1 gr. doses twice daily for 2 weeks with the 
patient attending to his particular avocation. Cure is established in 
about six weeks provided the physiological functions of the thyroid gland 
of the patient are not already thrown permanently out of balance by 
other systemic diseases, e.g., syphilis. For infants and children inten- 
sive thyroid treatment is recommended with the same precautions 
about absolute rest as is the case of adults, a proportionate dose being 
given according to the age of the child. Lichen spinulosus and milder 
degrees of keratosis follicularis do not require intensive thyroid treat- 
ment, mild keratol 3 rtic ointments and paints generally establish a cure. 

PITYRIASIS RUBRA PILARIS, A chronic hypertrophic disease 
of the epidermis characterised by hard yellow or pink papules of general 
or nnfversal dxstribntioii and affecting chiefly the mouths of the sebace* 
ous or sweat glands. Rack lesion consists of a dry hard papnta or a 
homy plug on the mouth of a sebaceous or sweat gland ; they are at first 
discrete but teud to become confluent and involve extensive aieas giving 
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rise to reddish, raised, thick, rough patches covered with bra&k4ike 
scales. The sites of predilection are backs of the fingers especially of 
the first and second phlanges, backs of the hands, extensor surfaces 
of the arms, elbows, knees and the axillary folds. Deep fissures are 
sometimes formed at the joints The skin of the face, palms and soles 
become thickned and inelastic and the nails hard, brittle and 
striated. Ectropion of the lower lids may occur. Lesions on the mucous 
membrane of the mouth are exceedingly rare. There are practically no 
subjective symptoms and the general health usually remains good. The 
eetiological factor is mainly a defective function of the thyroid gland 
together with parathyroid imbalance and defective calcium mobilisation 
in the system. Majority of the cases are seen amongst young 
adults, although children and old people are not exempt. Spontaneous 
recovery may take place but recurrences are common, even after two 
or three years of apparent freedom from the disease. 

Treatment. LocaU The skin should be well rubbed with olive oil 
or liquid paraffin for about half an hour before giving the patient an 
alkaline bath, after which a 10 per cent, salicylic acid ointment should 
be applied all over the affected areas. Cartx>lised carron oil is also 
very useful. 

Internal. Intensive thyroid treatment followed by oral administra- 
tion of thyroid 4 gr., parathyroid 1/10 gr., calcium lactate 10 gr., twice 
daily before food, establishes a cure. 

$CLEEOOEEMA. 'Hide-bound skin*. The condition is charac- 
terised by hyperkeratosis of the epidermis along with thickening and 
loss of elasticity of the skin owing to formation of bands of fibrous 
tissue in the corium. The distribution is usually regional although in 
extremely rare instances the whole body may be affected. Generalised 
^es of cases are slowly progressive and almost always fatal. Stran- 
gulation of the cutaneous vessels by the constricting fibrous bands leads 
to extensive gangrene and sloughing of the skin ; sometimes secondary 
pyogenic infection supervenes, follofltd by toxaemia. Complete loss 
of elasticity of the whole of the skin greatly impedes freedom of move- 
ment of the chest in respiration and death may occur from secondary 
asphyxia. 

tacailsed sakirodarma. It is characterised by occurrence of circum* 
scribed or difiuse, hard, smooth, depigmented areas which are fairly 
adherent to the nnderlymg soft tissues. There may or may not be any 
disoalouratioh around these lesions. In the early stage of the 
onset the afie<»ted areas may be swollen and inflamed with excessive 
corhifieatjon but atrophy of the skin follows rapidly with formation of 
hardi iflelastte fibrous ^ane in the corium. On the palms and soles 
the ooisdition is known as fylosfr In which fiexion or extension of the 
fSagera and toes become vexf United in rangets. Dttpnytren's cmtracHon 
is probebly scleroderma off the pahner fascia. Such bands of fibrous 
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tissue are sometimes formed at the tips of the terminal phalanges 
causing, at first, thickening of the skin in that region ; later, the nails 
begin to show signs of atrophy and absorption—sc/erodflftyZia— tactile 
sensation is xnarkedly diminished and there is good deal of 
aching pain, especially at night. The digit is absorbed and telescoped 
into the next phalanx, so that in extreme cases, an entire finger may 
be lost owing to a process of rarefying osteitis. This patho- 
logical change, in some instances, commences at the base of the little 
toe and leads to spontaneous amputation of the entire member^ainhum— 
by formation of constricting band of fibrous tissue. The onset is 
insidious and the progress rather slow. The fourth toe may in some 
rare instances be affected but involvement of all the toes has not been 
recorded. Ainhum is less painful than sclerodactylia; a few of the 
patients do not complain of any subjective symptoms at all except in 
the last stage of the disease when the affected toe becomes gangrenous 
before dropping off. 

Circumscri^d patches of scleroderma with telangiectatic or purplish 
margin and atrophic centre are called morphoea. They begin as bluish 
red macules which soon change into depigmented, hard, dry, inelastic 
patches with smooth surfaces. The lesions may remain stationary 
or recover spontaneously. The small guttate variety of morpheea is some- 
times called Vhite spot disease*-~which Is a misnomer. 

Treatment. The treatment of all types of scleroderma is very 
unsatisfactory. Every individual case should be carefully investigated 
both clinically and in the laboratory for any evidence of concurrent 
disease or active source of focal infection. Cases in which there is a good 
deal of hyperkeratosis respond to intensive thyroid treatment to a 
certain extent, but so far there is no drug which is known to check 
the over-productivity of the fibroblasts. Fibrolysin may be given 
a trial in 1 c.cm. doses intramuscularly every other day for 12 doses. 
Bi-weekly injections of muscle extract preparations such as ^sarcolan* 
or *padatin’ have been found very useful in many cases. Combined 
organotherapy with thyroid, suprarenal and gonad extracts produces 
considerable improvement in about 15 per cent, of cases. Syrup ferri 
iodide in 15 min. doses, iron and arsenic tonics and cod-liver oil ate 
remedies of repute which sometimes cure by improving the general 
health of the patient. 

WARTY GROWTHS (Vernicae)« These are papillomatous, circums 
cribc4 hypertrophic lesions, gray or black in colour, in which the 
prickle cell layer grows to enormous thickness as also does the homy 
la^/tr. Many of these have been proved to be infectious and auto-inocu- 
lable, especially the juvenile variety which is caused by a specific filttable 
vims. Any place on the skin may be affected but on the scalp, face, Ups 
and eyelids they axt commonly associated with sebonrhosic afiecition. 
Oeicttrring on the soles of the feet, they render walking xtry j^ainfnl and 
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simulate callosities, but unlike them, warts' also grow in areas not sub* 
jected to pressure. They are roughly symmetrical and do not possess the 
soft core characteristic of corns. Several of these small outgrowths may 
fuse into one mass so that they appear as a single large hyperkeratotic 
surface. Juvenile wwrts usually remain as discrete, small, smooth, 
slightly raised papular lesions, the sites of predilection being the fore* 
head, cheeks, nose, upper lip and backs of hands. They are of 
normal colour of the skin. Seborrhceic or senile warts are usually 
multiple slightly raised black keratoses and are found on seborrhoeic 
types of skin showing senile trophy with age. These are 
usually covered with a greasy crust which on removal leaves a 
raw pulpy base. Some are extremely irritable and are sites of subsequent 
development of basal cell carcinoma. Verruca acuminata or venereal 
warts are associated with gonorrhoea and occur as multiple small pointed 
projections which multiply rapidly and form a large vegetating bunch 
on the penis, about the anus, on the mucous surface of the vulva and 
on the perineum. Rarely, they are seen in the axillae, the groins, 
umbillicus or clefts of the fingers. They may grow to fairly large 
cauliflower-like masses and are sometimes very foetid owing to 
accumulation of the purulent discharge in the clefts between the 
filaments. The colour is usually pale yellow or pinkish. 

Treatment. Local, Removal by curettage or excision is the 
simplest and best treatment for sparse discrete lesions, care being taken 
to thoroughly cauterise the base with pure carbolic, nitric or trichlor- 
acetic acid or 20 per cent, silver nitrate to prevent recurrence. 
Hsemorrhage, secondary infection and scarring are the principal dis- 
advantages. In extensive cases removal is not recommended. Refrigera- 
tion with carbon dioxide snow 3deld8 very satisfactory results provided 
each group is taken up separately under the applicator and frozen 
for about a minute or longer. The process is tedious and takes a very 
long time to establish a cure. Electrolysis and radiotherapy, separately 
or in combination, give most satisfactory results in extensive venereal 
warts, but a preliminary excision under aneesthesia may be necessary 
in some cases to expose the base to the effects of treatment and thereby 
prevent recurrence. Surgical diathermy is recommended especially for 
plantar warts but a single exposure to unfiltered X-rays tn-ings about 
cure in most cases. All seborrhoeic warts on senile atrophic skin should 
be examined histologically for signs of early malignancy and surgical 
treatment given accordingly. 

IntemaL Intensive thyroid treatment is of doubtful value and is 
not recommended except in combination with thorough local treatment. 
Proto*iodide of mercury in 1/6 to i gr. pills has been used but there 
appeari to be no specific beneficial effect, Specific filtrable virus 
vaccinea o** autolysates have been tried at the Skin Clinic of the Calcutta 
Sch&d of Tropical Medicine with very encouraging results. To prepare 
the autolysate a freshly formed warty growth is removed entire under 
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strict aseptic precautions and emulsified in sterile normal saline, using 
finely ground sterilised pumice stone as the triturating agent. The 
emulsion is then filtered through an L3 Chamberland caudle and the 
filter-passing virus is killed with 0.1 per cent, formalin. The filtrate 
is diluted and standardised so that 1 c. cm. contains 0.1 mgni. of the 
tissue material. Injections are given in gradually increasing doses every 
other day commencing from 0.1 c.cm., the maximum dose being about 
0.5 c.cm. A course of six or eight injections controls the appearance of 
fresh crops and prevents relapses in young subects. A few adults have 
responded very satisfactorily to this form of treatment. Bismuth salicy- 
late has yielded very satisfactory results in rough types of warts ; 2 c. cm. 
doses are given deep into the muscle twice weekly for eight doses and a 
second course is given after three months, if required. 

MOLLUSCUM CONTAGIOSUM. As the name implies, this is a 
definitely infective hypertrophic lesion of the horny epithelium consisting 
of single or multiple, flat or rounded, greyish or fiesh coloured papules, 
with a central depression containing a plug of caseous material— the 
molluscuin body. In size they vary from a pin’s head to a bean and the 
disease is most commonly found among school children who infect each 
other with the causative filtrable virus. The disease is sometimes met 
with in adults who pick it up from the Turkish baths, the barber’s shop 
or beauty parlours. After an incubation period of 3 to 6 weeks, 
the initial lesions appear as very slightly raised papules about the size 
of a pin’s head, with a depressed centre filled with curd-like mass 
composed of degenerated epithelial cells and keratin. Evolution is 
generally slow, the sites of predilection being the face, hands and 
genitals, although the entire body may be affected in very exceptional 
cases. 

Treatntent. It consists of manual expression of the individual 
molluscum bodies and touching up the cavities with pure carbolic acid 
by means of a fine camel-hair brush. They heal up in a week or so 
without formation of scars. The autolysate injections are useful and 
cure the patient in about 10 days. 

Warty Growth of a Vegetative Nature but Soft to the Touch 

ACANTHOSIS NIGRICANS. A rare disease characterised by 
fayperpigmentation and a warty condition of the skin of the neck, 
axilke, genitals, groins, inner aspects of the thiaghs, flexures of the 
elbows and knees, umbilicus and anus. The face and the entire surface 
of the body are sometimes afiected. The warty excrescences are very 
small and closely set and although the appearance gives an impression 
of % hard rough surface, the feel is quite soft and almost velvety to 
the touch. Similar lesions are occasionally seen on mucous membranes 
which become sodden and degenerated. Growth of hair and nails is 
markedly affected in extensive cases. Two clinical types have been 
described >-(l) The benign juvenile type which appears early In life and 
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occurs as isolated patches of vegetations, single or mnltiple but never 
with extensive or severe involvement of the skin. The general health 
continues good although the subject may feel very run down during 
periods of exacerbation. Complete involution may take place but 
the duration of the disease is of indefinite period. (2) The malignant 
type appears late in life and is commonly associated with the later 
stages of carcinomata of the internal organs. There is intensive involve** 
ment of widespread areas, the lesions being almost stationary without 
any periods of intermission. As a rule, they forebode a fatal termina* 
tion within a short space of time. Involvement of the chromaffine cells 
is the principle setiological factor in the malignant type which is 
brought about by pressure of intra-abdominal tumours on the suprarena^s. 

Treatment In the benign type of lesions, the best results are 
obtained by intensive local treatment with keratdytic ointments and 
plasters during the quiescent stage Resorcin ointment SO gr. to an ounce, 
salicylic acid ointment 1 dr to 1 oz., or 10 per cent, salicylic acid plaster 
can be used with advantage. For small areas of limited involvement, car- 
bon dioxide snow applied for 45 to 60 seconds can be used at 2 or 3 days, 
intervals. Periods of exacerbation call for geutral tonics, a.g., iron, 
arsenic, quinine, calcium, etc. Any apparent focus of septic infection 
should be treated thoroughly at the same time. Residual hyper- 
pigmentation requires lo^al application of bismuth and perchloride lotion 
(mercuric perchloride. 1 gr., bismuth subnitrate 10 gr., pulv. tragacanth 
4 gr., water 1 oz.) twice daily in combination with intravenous injec- 
tions of pentavalent antimony compounds, a.g., urea stibamine or 
neostibosan, the maximum single dose of these antimony compounds 
being 0.2 gm. Injection of bismuth salicylate or metallic bismuth in 
suspension is also worth trying. 

PSOROSPERMOSIS OR DARIER’S DISEASE. It is characterised 
by symmetrical patches of papular dirty black warts afiecting the neck, 
shoulders, face, the extremities, the front of the chest and the middle 
line of the back. It may sometimes spread over the entire surface 
of the trunk, buttocks, genitals, axillse, gluteal crease, and behind the 
^re* Earlier lesions commence in the hair follicles as hypertrophic 
papules with greasy brownish-black crusts, and in course of time several 
of these coalesce to form large patches of malodorous, papillomatous 
growths which ate intensely itchy and bleed readily. There is an 
otfeneive purulent discharge from the fissured and often ulcerated surface. 
The scalp is generally covered with greasy crusts. The lips are some- 
times swoUeti fisijiured and ulcerated. Patches of keratosis and superficial 
ulceration of the tongue are not uncommonly met with. The nail beds 
show hyperkeratosis with malformation of the nails themselves. <rhe 
palms soles may also show patches of homy thickening. 

Tvestmantt* The treatment is very uitsatisfactory and though the 
disease' W a Very rare one inhs a protraciiMy nourae, spontaneous 
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involution being unknown. Ivocal sedatives and keratolytic ointments 
only afford temporary relief. Astringent dusting powders have been 
used empirically without much benefit. Best results have been reported 
by American authors from fractional doses of X-rays although intensive 
thyroid medication and non-specific protein therapjmay be well worth a 
trial. 

POROKERATOSIS. The disease is characterised by annular 
lesions with narrow elevated warty margins enclosing patches of slightly 
atrophied skin. They begin as small warty excresences due to a chronic 
infiammation in the dermis and during evolution central atrophic skin 
becomes devoid of hair and sweating. Extension always takes 
place peripherally. The lesions are most pronounced on pressure 
and friction areas such as the hands and feet which are the sites 
of predilection of the disease. Any part of the body may be affected 
including live buccal mucous membrane where it appears as a white 
thick cord, the epithelium of the ridge becoming macerated by the 
saliva. The aetiology is not clearly understood although the disease is 
considered by some as being due to thyroid defect. There is a tendency 
towards familial incidence. The changes in the epidermis consist of 
hyperkeratosis and parakeratosis about the opening of the sweat ducts 
with infiltration of the coriuni about the sweat glands which undergo 
atrophy. Spontaneous involution may l^ke place but, as a rule, the 
disease runs a chronic protracted course. 

Treatment. Intensive th^Toid treatment yields good results 
especially if combined with local application of I per cent, alcoholic 
solution of picric acid. Mild keratolytic ointment, salicylic acid oint- 
ment lO-SO gr. to 1 oz., resorcin ointment 15 gr. to 1 oz., may have to be 
continued for a long time to prevent relapses. 

Hypertrophic Lesions Involving the Connective 
Tissue of the Corium 

PRIMARY. The lesions may be diffuse or circumscribed and are 
usually congenital in origin although in a few cases the first clinical 
sign is noticed in young adolescence. 

DIFFUSE TYPE : DERMATOLYSIS. In this condition the skin 
and subcutaneous tissues are hypertrophic and loosely attached so that 
the skin hangs in folds. The neck, shoulders, face, thighs and scalp are 
usually involved* The skin is coarse, harsh and pigmented but 
the growth of hair and sweating are normal. The amount of hyper- 
trophy and degree of looseness varies somewhat in individual cases and 
although the disease is of a slowly progressive nature, the growth is 
arrested after attaining a certain size. The aetiology is unknown. 
Except for the discomfort of the massive pendulous outgrowth the disease 
produces no symptoms. 

Treatment. The treatment is surgical. Encision is not nsually 
followed by recurrencet 
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CIRCUMSCRIBED TYPE. Molluscum fibrosum. The lesions consist 
of single or multiple flat, sessile or pedunculated tumour-like formations 
of varying sizes in the corium which may be present at birth or may be 
appreciable at about the age of puberty. A single growth may be very 
large and pendulous but multiple tumours vary a good deal in size. 
The majority of these tumours originate in the perineurium or the inter- 
stitial tissue of the peripheral nerves and those that are placed deep in 
the subcutaneous tissue are attached to the larger nerve trunks which are 
sometimes extremely painful owing to the pressure of these growths. 
The number of tumours may vary from half a dozen to several hundred 
and may present all the varied morphological appearances in the same 
individual. Von Recklinghausen's disease has been described as a 
separate clinical entity which is characterised by formation of numerous 
sessile and pedunculated tumours and massive areas of dermatolysis 
accompanied by patchy hyperpigmentation of the skin. The disease 
often runs in families and several members may be aflected to varying 
degrees. There are no special symptoms. 

Treatment is eminently unsatisfactory and surgical excision of indivi- 
dual pendulous growths is the only way of giving lelief. 

Acquired type. It is a very rare condition and has been found to 
occur during the later months of gestation. It consists of small tumour- 
like growths of soft consistency, mostly pedunculated, and affecting the 
front of the chest and mammary region. Spontaneous recovery takes 
place soon after child-birth. 

SECONDARY. KELOID OR GROWING SCAR. Under ordinary 
conditions the fibrotic process leading to fon^ation of scars is arrested 
by strangulation of the newly formed blood vessels in a healing wound 
and there is left pigmented or depigmented partly elastic scars which 
are stationary. If the formation of these new vascular twigs continues 
owing to abnormal response of the angioblasts, the growth 
of flmons tissue also continues giving rise to hard depigmented 
overgrowths with claw-like processes extending well beyond 
the original site of injury. The epidermis over the keloid is thinned out 
from pressure and has a smooth glossy appearance with telangiectatic 
margins ; the colour changes to brown in course of time and there may 
be a good deal of hypersesthesia or actual neuritic pain owing to involve- 
ment of sensory nerves* The lesions vary a good deal in size and dis- 
tribution, those occurring after bums or scalds being the most extensive 
and lead to contractures and disfigurement about the eyes or mouth. 
They rarely involute spontaneously although the growth may be arrested 
after some time. « 

Traati|ioiit» Best results are obtained in cases taken in hand early 
and treated by combined surgical and X-ray therapy. Old haloids 
am imqp tetistant to or radium and plastic,. Operation with skin 

gtaftixlf is the best remedy. 
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CORNS. These dre clrcambcribed areas of horny thickening, conical 
in shape and produced by intermittent friction or pressure on the toes. 
The hard variety is formed on the externtd surfaces at the interdigital 
joints and has a shiny smooth surface, uith the base of the cone 
upwards add the apex pressing on the subjacent soft tissnes. 
Soft corns are formed between the toes and the bard surfac'e is macerated 
owing to friction and sweating. They disappear si)ontaneously a^ soon 
as the cause is removed in the way of ill litting or too tight footwear. 

Treatment. Paring the corn down to the core and removing it 
with a sharp pointed bistoury affords instant relief. Painting the corns 
with salicylic acid | dr., tincture cannabis indica i dr., lollodion 1 oz. for 
a week and then soaking in warm water brings out the entire corn with 
its cfire. Prophylaxis in the w’a> t»f soft felt pads kept over the sites of 
pressure by adhesive ointment is of value. Sufferers must be warned 
that a too loose fit in shoes sometimes leaves the toes a good deal of 
freed<nn of movement in walking and thus induces growth of soft coma. 

CALLOSITIES. These aie hard circumscribed overgrowths of the 
honu epithelium over liony prominences subjected to intermittent pres- 
sure spread over a long time and differ from corns in that thej do not 
possess a central core. They are very common on the palms of athletes 
and gymnasts or pcoplt handling implements of lalaiur. Long hours 
of standing or walking on hard flcx>r> as in cases of shop walkers, is one 
of the important causative factors of callosities of the feet. Clinically, 
this condition is sometimes confused with plantar warts hut the latter 
grow on areas not subjected to friction or pressure and possess iimltiple 
cores when the surface plaque of homy grow'th is shaved off. Callosities 
disappear spontaneously as scxui as the cause of friction and inter- 
mittent pressure is removed ; they rarely require anv special treatment. 


Atmi^ic Lesions of the Skin 

PRIMARY. MACVLAR ATROPHY. It is a rare disease of 

unknown eetiolog}^ of young adolescence, and usually commences 
as slightly reddish patches on the dc»rsuni of the hands and 
the elbows. These patches are slightly a^dematous and scaly but almost 
level with the surface of the unaffected surrounding areas and smooth 
<o the touch, so much so that they may escape notice at this stage. 
The true skin is mainly involved, the epidemiis remaining unaffected 
in the earlier stages. The distribution may be only local or S 3 ^me« 
trical and regional; in very rare instances they are generalised. In 
conrse of time the atrophy is manifested by loss of elasticity 
pliability of the skin ; tJie normal lines of cleavage become exaggerated* 
and the surfa<e epithelinm becomes grayish, harsh and shiny, thia 
pathological condition is due to replacement of the elastic dbm in 
the oorinm by growth of hard inelastic dbrbiia tisane which stfangtes the 
75 . r 
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sweat and sebaceous glands and hinders materially the nutritive l>mpha- 
tic circulation in the epidennib and alsu the a(*tivity of the tnelanoblasts 
to a certain extent. 

DIFFUSE TYPE. It i& commonly associated with scleroderma but 
not >aith {etiological relationship with it. iH^^ions first appear on th^ 
dorsum of the hands and feet and slowly spread upwards to the arms, 
thiglUK chebt and back. The progressive involvement of the integument 
may be punctuated with periods of apparent improvement but complete 
involution never occurs. Affected subjects are extremely susceptible to 
changes in the atmospheric temperature and cannot undertake any 
physical exertion owing to atrophy of the sweat glands and consequent 
* lack of cutaneous respiration.' Ulcerations and carcinomata often start 
from the atrophic patches. 

LOCALISED HEMl-ATROPHY OF THE FACE. It is an extremely 
rate disease which occurs chiefly m childhood or soon after birth 
and trauma of insignificant intensity may be the exciting cause. There 
is shrinkage of all the structures on one side of the face, the affected 
side progressively l>ecome smaller and X-ray pAtures reveal propor«- 
tionate atrophy of the underlying bones as well. A few cases are 
associated with scleroderma. In exceptional cases the skm over the 
two malar bones only is affected leaving the other areas quite healthy. 

Treatment. The treatment is very unsatisfactory in so far as there 
are no known remedies t<* check the progress of the disease. Admini- 
stration of cod-liver oil combined with muscle extract injections are 
worth trying. Locally, inunction with olive oil or hydrous lanoline 
softens the epidermis and thereby improves the appearance of the skin 
to a certain extent Patients should be warned against too frequent 
washing of the atrophic areas with soap and water and exposure to 
strong sunlight and harsh winds. 

SECONDARY. This is seen after prolonged illness and is charac- 
terised by dry, sniootli, shiny, grayish skin with atrophy of the hair 
.and nails. The skin and its appendages generally become normal with 
the improvement of tlm general health but permanent alopecia and 
dystrophy of the nails is seen in a small percentage of cases. 
Linear atrophies with regional distribution result from various 
causes leading to rupture of the elastic fibres in the coriuni, e.g., pregn- 
ancy and lactation. The condition requires no special treatment. 

Atrophy ol the stdln is sometimes noticed over the tender areas' in 
neuritis and in paralysed limbs owing to involvement of the trophic 
nerves. Remery follows improvement of the infiammatory or degene-* 
rative cbaAgus in tdiie nerves supplying the afiected area. * 

Senils atrophy of the skin is seen in the aged people. The elasticity 
is bsti the skin becomes wrinkled* thin, glossy and telangiectatic. Some- 
a diffuse brownish diacotoidtiOn and leathery thickening is met 
the sppendagfs also ntiilhrhd sdrdphy ; warty growths begin to 
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appear on the face, hacks of the hands, cheat and back and carcinoniatous 
changes supervene on tliese warts later. 

Atrophy following other skin affections, e.g., lupus erythematosus 
syphilis, tuberculosis, leprosy, etc., hardly calls for special mention. 

Abnormalities in the Colour of the Skin 

LEUCODBltMA OR WHITE SKIN. Congenital. Complete failure 
of the basal cells in oxidising and storing melanin results in albinism 
which, as a congenital condition, is associated with white hair and pink 
eyes. *The skin may show a few dark freckles and tacke de Morgan or 
discrete small blood-moles, which are often the seats of epitheliomata 
later in life. The subjects are extremely susceptible to sunlight and 
suffer from chronic solar dermatitis on the exposed parts, namely, the 
face, hands and feet. They should l)e kept away from strong sunlight as 
much as possible as there is no cure for congenital albinism. A iiiilder 
degree of this condition is sometimes seen as congenital error in pigment 
drift resulting in a ^spotted skin* or actual piebaldisni. The colour 
of the hair and iris usually remains true to the racial character of 
the patient, vSlight errors sometimes correct themsehes with the attain- 
ment of maturity especially in women after child birth. Both white 
and dark races are affected but it is more noticeable in the latter. 

Treatment is of very little efficacy. Addition of larger quantities 
of peas, beans, pulses, soaked gram, etc., have yielded some good results 
after prolonged use hut probably the improvement is spontaneous in 
such cases. 

ACyUIRKD PRIMARY. The age of incidence is daring young 
adolescence, the disease rarely commencing under 2 years or above dO. 
Anv part of the body may be affected, including the muco-cutaneous area 4 . 
It usually begins insidiously as a small depigmented herald 
spot which may be diffuse or sharply circumscribed. Several spots 
may appear on different parts of the body at the same time and the 
progress is so rapid in some cases, that the major portion of a 
limb trunk or face may tiecome dead white in the course of a few months. 
Usually the spread is rather slow and spontaneous involution and 
complete recovery is not very uncommon. Four clinical types are met 
with namely, (1) melung type affecting the palms and soles only; 
(2) muco<utaneous type affecting the lips and angles of the mouth, 
the eyelids, the anus, the prepuce and the vulva ; (3) 'dhoti* and *sari* 
type affecting the pressuire area about the waist where cloth is worn 
by Jndians ; (4) generoHsed type. Any particular case may show two 
or more of the clinical types of lesion. About 20 per cent, of patients 
give a history of dysemiity ; a start after protracted tUnosses tike 
typhoid* pneumonia or ohronie dyspepsia which ts probably of bacillary 
dysenteric origin, l^ncoderma is hardly ever seen in kila^acar patients. 
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Treatment. Medicinal, In view of the fact that the digestive tract 
is the most important manufacturing centre of the vegetable amine 
Hiit>stances from which melanin Is produced and stored in the skin, it is 
advisable to give the patients 'intestinal antiseptics' for prolonged 
peiiods and correct all errors of digestif m. The following have been 
used at the skin clinic of the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine wdth 
success, 

(/) Mifit. hydrarg. perchlor. in 1 or. doses twice daily after food, 
(ii) salicin 10 gr. twice daily after food, {hi) hydrarg. cniii creta 1 gr,, 
pulv* ipecac 1 gr. twice daily after food, (f'u) zinc sulphocarliolas 4 gr. 
has l>ecn tried in a few oases hut the drug causes gastro-intestinal 
irritation after prolonged use, (u) emetine hydrochloride I gr. intra- 
muscularly, one dose is given every day for sis consecutive days with 
a view to partially depressing the function of the suprarenals. The patient 
should not be allowed to lake any physical exertion during the course 
of emetine treatment on account of the depressing effect of the drug 
on the heart. The importance of latent foci of infection in the boviels 
should not be lost sight of and wherever possible ^'very patient should 
have his stools examined for protozoal, helminthic and bacterial infec- 
tion, and specific treatment given according to Ibe findings. 

J,ocah C>f all the drugs that have been used, oil 'llouchi' {Vsotaha 
ror)U/olia) has yielded the best results. The oil should be applied 
on leucodennic spots with gentle friii:ion, preferably at night, as the 
irritating action may be intensified by solar rays. The application can 
be repeated during the day according to tolerance. Some people are 
extremely sensitive to oil of *bouchi’ and sparse application results in 
intense inflammatory reaction and blistering of the skin. The oil should 
be used suitably diluted with olive oil in such cases and can be combined 
with 10 gr. of icfathyol to an ounce of the dilute oil. 

fiieit High protein diet is recommended for cases of leucoderma. 
I'cas, lieans, pulses and dal should be given in increased quantity. Gram 
seeds soaked in water o>er*night may be given raw* the next morning. 
'Carrots arc also beneficial on account of its rich pigment content. 

Prognosis is unfavourable in the melung and muco*cutaneous types. 
Cases of over five years standing do not respond to treatment owing to 
altnost permanent loss of function of the melanoblasts. 

AC^Vmm mCOH^DARV, Any ulcerative lesion of ttic skin leaves 
dapigntanted scars if the loss of substance iny«)lves the corium and 
conseitin^fitly datnagus Hie melauoblasts. Bums of the second degree, 
iupns lupus vulgaris and tuberculides, ulcerative syphy* 

lidea and ytm and ^nnkaud inguinale, a|l leave permanent wf^ite 
scars wWch can be ifiaaked to n certain extent by careffilly handled 
tattooing^ The imperiaiit gon'^elcerative lesions are the first stage of 
leiahtnaniaais, the iiititdi stage of advanced stage of 

apfd syphilis In the* seofirndSIry ahd tertiary stages. 
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Treatment should be directed towardvS the underlying cause as leuco- 
dernia is only a symptom in these affections. 

CHLOASMA OR DARK SKIN. Congenital: Generalised dark 
colour of the skin can hardly he coiivsidered as a malady but single or 
multiple patchesp occurring in ditferent parts of the body cause very bad 
disfigurement especially on the face and neck. Localised chloasma of 
this type occurs commonly in the sacral region of new-born babes and 
i.s known as a niongolian spot ; the colour is bluish on c*oniparatively 
darker skin, almost purple in fair children, and black in extreme 
cases. The centre of the patch is the darkest and the edges fade into the 
general colouration of the skin. After persisting till the 5th or 7th 
year of life mongolian spots disappear spontaneously. Congenital flat 
moles, when diffusely extensive, may resemble chloasma but careful 
observation shows that they grow slowly with age and are more sharply 
circumscribed without fading margins. 

ACQUIRED PRIMARY. Generalised darkening of the skin is seen 
in a very small percentage of cases after pul)erty owing to the recessive 
individual character becoming dominant. Uronziug of the skin is some- 
times noticed during gestation and in old age due to disturbance of 
the suprarenal function. The normally hyperpignieuted areas become 
more accentuated and the muco-entaneous surfaces also l)ecame 
pigmented. There is no special treatment for the chloasma of pregnancy 
as the pigmentation disappears soon after child-birth. Senile bronzing 
is usually slowly progressive in character, and is sometimes associated 
with a Uiw blood pressure. 

LOCALISED. Chloasma vulgaris or the common type is seen on the 
malar prominences, the bridge of tin- nose and the forehead. Hie spots 
arc usually oval or rounded in outline and the margins fade into the 
colour of the normal skin. The colour varies from light yellow to 
almost black, several small patches often cf)alescing to form a 
fairly large one on the face. There are no subjective symptoms. Any 
part of the body may be affected including the mucous membranes in 
extensive cases. The disease is more common in women in the early 
forties and is correlated with the retrograde changes of the climacteric 
suggesting abnormal physiological function'^ of the ovary and 
snprareiials. 

Tksaxmsnt consists of using bleaching lotions and i reams which 
induce slow desquamation of the horny layer and sliedding of the 
pigment particles along with it. The general health should also be 
well looked after and fatigue and overstrain are better avoided. Best 
results are obtained by combining local treatment with organotherapy, 
extracts of thyroid, suprarenal and gonads offering the most 
combination. The following tine of treatment have been found most 
efficaciotts for common chloasma i— Lotion containing mercuric chloride 
1 to 2 gr.f bismuth sttbnitrate 10 gr,, tragacanth powi^er 5 gr., water 
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1 02 ., to be painted on dark patches. Salicylic acid 15 gr. can be 
combined with an ounce of this lotion. Internally, ext. thyroid 
sicc. 1/6 gr., ext. suprarenal sicc. ^ gr., ext. orchic snbst. sicc. i 
ext. ovarri sicc. 2 gr. is given for female patients. For male patients 
ext. orchic subst. sicc. is given in 2 gr. doses and the ext. ovarii sicc. 
is reduced to i gr. The pouder should be taken twit'e daily on an 
empty stomach. 

ACQUIRED SECONDARY. Localised patchy and diffuse hyper-pig- 
mentation of a secondary nature appears at sites of friction and 
irritation from diverse sources. The most important physical agents are 
heat and sunlight, the hyperpigmentation in such cases being preceded 
by erythema. Mechanical pressure and friction of clothes, e,g., wearing 
the ‘dhoti* and ‘saree* round the waist, pressure of truss pads, garters, 
braces, the back and front collar studs, etc., produce dark patches at 
the sites of contact wdth the skin ; cure is spontaneous, though somewhat 
slow, as soon as the cause of irritation is removed. Trauma either 
mechanical or resulting from violent irritative lesions like scabies and 
prurigo, leave the skin somewhat h 3 rperpigmented eRpecially in subjects 
who are hyix)adrenic in their endocrine balance Seborrhoeic dermatitis 
also induces patches of chloasma on the forehead, cheeks, nose and face 
generaHy, and In some cases all over the body in hvpoadrenic subjects. 
Treatment of the primary cause brings the colour of the skin back to 
normal. Intra-abdominal tumours of a malignant nature, Addison’s 
disease and Grave’s diseases cause generalised or diffuse chloasma, the 
mucous membrane of the mouth and tongue also show black patches 
fairly early in the course of these disease. Rheumatoid arthritis, and 
tertiary lesions of s 3 rphilis also cause hyperpigmentation of the skin. 

XERODERMA PIGMENTOSUM. It is a very rare and invariably 
fatal disease characterised by parchment-like atrophy of the skin with 
occurrence of numerous hyperpigmented patches on the face, scalp, neck, 
forearms, backs of hands and other exposed parts of the body. Three 
'distinct stages of this affection have been described and in the vast 
majority of instances the disorder is apparent before the end of the first 
year of life. In the first stage, persistent erythrodermia of the exposed 
parts even after short exposures to sunlight followed by slight puffiness 
and rontghness of the skin are the most prominent symptoms. The 
skin develops a mottled appearance owing to a diffuse angiomatous con- 
ditiem of the capillaries, l^e second stage commences about the third 
year of life with abatement of the erythrodermia and appearance of 
large number of Irechle-Hke spots and scaling of the skin of the 
affected areas. A few fiat warts also make their appearance. fi['he 
conjunctivas become markedly hypenemic and there is photophobia, 
purifg ike third stage white dejpigmented spots with telangiectatic 
burdm appear betwCeii the pigpimiiM a^eas, the tsarty growths become 
very Wnmetous and in the cmiirse Of another year or so many of the 
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warts undergo malignant changes. Several of the pigmented spots may 
coalesce to form fairly large patches and the affected areas assume a 
peculiar sepia colour. The sweat glands undergo paitial atrophy but 
the sebaceous glands are not affected. Owing to the atrophy of the 
coriuui and excessive formation of horny epithelium, I'ontractures of the 
nose and mouthy ectropion with ensuing corneal ulcers are frequently 
met with. The disease is essentially a familial one, two or more children 
being affected in the same family. The causative factor is probably 
a congenital or inherited susceptibility or predisi>osition which results 
in abnormal response of the skin to stinuilation with certain of the 
rays in the solar spectrum. 

Treatment. Best results are obtained from prophylactic measures in 
the first stage of the disease. The exposed parts should be covered with 
an ointment containing 5 per cent, of di*8odium-naphtkol su^phoiiate 
which absorbs the ultra-violet rays. X-ray and radium thernpy has 
been recommended for the second and third stages. 

Prognosis is ver> unfavourable; the progress of the diseae is usually 
rapid and the patient dies of generalised carcinomatosis before he 
reaches the second decade of life. 


Diseases Affecting the Vascularity of the Skin 

ERYTHEMATA. Simple transient erythema is produced by external 
agents like heat, sunlight, chemical and mechanical irritants, and they 
act by producing dilatation of the capillaries. Spontaneous recovery 
is the rule as soon as the cause is removed. The most important internal 
cause is psychic or emotional as is seen in blushing. Permanent dilata- 
tion of the capillaries may follow the action of the external agents over a 
long period in a subject whose capillary tone is poor. Hypotonic condi- 
tion of the capillaries may lie due either to toxic absorption from focal 
sepsis or to inherent hypo-pituitary and hypo-adrenic conditions. Defec- 
tive calcium metabolism is also an important setiological factor. The 
important clinical varieties are 

(1) Erythema rubra nasi or facial erythrodermia. The nOse, 
cheeks, forehead and the neck assume an unusually flushed appearance 
without any apparent cause. There are usually no subjective symptoms. 
Patients may show marked erythrodermia of the hypothenar eminences 
of one or both hands. In a certain percentage of cases a very fine 
telangiactatic condition of the alae nasi and the cheeks is noticed. 

(2) Erythema ab igne. This is caused by a permanent dilatation of 
the capillaries and arterioles induced by prolonged exposure to excessive 
heat. It is almost exclusively seen in cold countries, more often tn 
women than in men, and affects the anterior tibial region <d both lags 
which are exposed to the radiant heat of stoves or ovens. In the aarly 
stages the skin has a pink mottled appearance, but with the onset 
retiinlated erythema of the later stages, a certain amount ot pigmentation 
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safK^rveues, so that a patch may shew aimultaiicous variation from palp 
pink to purplish dark brown. Too frequent ui»e of the hot water bap; may 
produce these va4«cular changes at the site of application. 

Trbaimkm. The first essential is to remove the cause. l/>cally, 
cooling soothing lotions, e.g., calamine lotion should be used as a 
continuous application. For facial crythrodennia a 5 per cent, ointment 
of disodium iiaphthol sulphonale should lie used when going out in the 
sini. Internally, calcium lactate 10 gr. with parathyroid 1/tO gr should 
be given twice daily on an empty stomach. 

(3) Erythema pernio or chilbptns. The papillary capillaries under* 
go marked dilatation with ixild, and the permeability of the endoiheliuiu 
is increased allowing exudation of serum in the papillary layer. The 
exposed parts like the fingers, toes, ear and nose are usually affected, 
some people being more susceptible than others. Cold feet during 
winter months is the most iniporlaut predisposing cause but under- 
nourishment and defect! \e calcium metabolism are no less important 
factors in producing the disease after exposure to moderate cold. The 
affected areas are red, sometmies bluish owing to venous engorgement, 
swollen and extremely irritable but quite cool to the touch, and often 
covered with sweat. There is good deal of pain and burning owing to 
the papillary cedema, which m extreme cases interferes with rest at 
night 

Tksatmivnt. Local. The affected parts should be bathed in warm 
water 4 or 5 times a day and massaged gently with plain lanolin or 
simple ointments. The feet .should be kepi dry and warm and exercised 
to improve the circulation. Warm Goulard's lotion is useful in relieving 
the padn and burning. The inner side of the socks should be well 
powdered with camphor and French chalk (camphor gr. 30 to 1 o/ of 
French chalk) before putting them on. 

Internal. Calcium lactate 10 gr. with parathyroid 1/10 gr. should 
be given twice daily on an empty stomach. Other calcium salts, e.g , 
calcium gluconate, colloidal calcium, etc., are of proved efficaiy. In 
severe recurrent types of cases intramuscular injection of colloidal cal- 
cium, or intravenous injection of calcium chloride in 5 or 10 per cent 
solution may he required. A diet of high vitamin contents and general 
tonics are recommended. I^ocal or general ultra violet radiation, when 
available, brings about quick amelioration of symptoms. 

^ tOXK Erythemas. Generalised. Certain toxic substances 
having tl;ie2r origin in bacterial activity In a focus of sepsis or derived 
from tbe en4 produets id protein digestion in the intestines, ate absorbed 
into the circulation and produce dilatation of the different vascular 
planuses at the different levels in the skin^ Depending on the level 
of activity and ^^isoelectric points** of these substances, there may be 
prodnctid simple etythentf^ aythema vrifh oedema the skin and 
dermis; or er^heffia with lorinatioru tnflahillfltory changes may 
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also occur in the coriani. The distribution of the lesions may 
be local, f^eueral or universal, in \^hich last case the mucous 
membranes are also affected* The extent and distribution varies a good 
deal, the eruption itself l>eing made up of pin-head sized red macules 
which are generally so closely set as to form fairly large irregular 
patches all over the body. The trunk, upper arms, thighs and face 
are the sites of predilection with a tendency to involve the hair follicles. 
Clinically, some toxic erythematous rashes often bear a close resemblance 
to scarlet fever {E. scarlatiSSides) or measles (/i. morbillifonne) but are 
not associated with fever or other general toxic symptoms. Localised 
macular rashes may, in rare instances, lie ushered in with rigor, 
joint pains and fever of short duration and have to be differentiated 
from ^filarial fever* by the absence of lymphangitis, local pain and 
tenderness. Recurrences are not ver\ uncommon, a few cases showing 
definite periodicity in these attacks. There is a feeling of heat and 
tension of the affected skin and desquamation of the surface epitheliutn 
sets in as soon as the erythema has subsided. 

Treatment. During the attack, the patient should be kept in bed 
and elimination aided by suitable aperients and diuretic mixtures. A 
complete change of the diet is very helpful. Locally, frequent inunction 
with 0.5 per cent, carholised olive oil or calamine lotion with 10 per 
cent, glycerine relieves the burning and tense feeling of the skin. 
Internally, calcinm salts either singly or 'in combination with parathy- 
roid can lie used to tone up the fine rrterioles and capillaries of the 
upper layers of the dermis. 

Kecurreiit cases require Ihfjrough investigation regarding the 
presence of latent focal sepsis in the tonsils, teeth or bowels. The 
urogenital tract may also harbour such foci, especially in women. The 
curative treatment has to be carried out according to the natnre and 
site of the infection; surgical interference may be necessary for apical 
abscesses, septic tonsils or cervical erosions. General tonics and change 
of climate are recommended when repeated attacks seriously undermine 
the health. 

Erythemntotts Lesidns accompanied with Inflammatory 
changes in the Skin 

ERYTHEMA MVLTIPORME. Acute. As the name implies, this 
disease is characterised by protean lo(*al lesions consisting of red 
macules, papules, plaques and vesicles, generally of symmetrical dis« 
tribntioau They usually start as small erythematous heraM spots slightly 
raised above the skin surface which, in t'*e course of 24 l.ours, enlarge 
into large papules, or plaqne.s ; the inflammatory process is often of 
great intensity so that large blebs, filled with serous, pustular or even 
haemorrhagic exudate, form within a few hours. U'he papillary anA 
sttb-papillary plexuses show a good deal of diiatation with exudation of 
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serum and perivascular inflammatory infiltration. There is oedema of 
the cutis with accumulation of serum underneath the epidermis, the 
entire thickness of which may be lifted up to form the bleb ; 
leuGorrhems or erythrorrhexis is seen in very acute cases. The sites 
of predilection are sides of the neck and face, the dorsal surfaces of 
the hands, forearms, feet and legs and in leiy exceptional cases the 
mucous membrane of the mouth is also affected. The lesions are bright 
red in colour fading on pressure, and gradually changing into a purplish 
tinge at the periphery. The disease may be selfdimited lasting for a short 
time or it may be prolonged for months or even years. Constitutional 
symptoms are generally absent, except in cases with acute onset, but pain 
and irritation are generally present at the site of the lesions. The general 
health may remain good, but in chronic cases it is much impaired. There 
is a certain amount of di\'ersity of opinion regarding the aetiology—the 
generally accepted view is that it is an allergic condition due to toxic 
absorption from the gastro^intcstinal tract which may be derived either 
from bacterial infection of the intestinal mui^isa or from the end pro- 
ducts of digestion of animal food. The important clinical types are 
erythema papulatuMj erythema tvheroium, erythema bullosunit erythema 
irn, erythema maiginaiutn. 

Treatment. During the attack, the treatment is mainly sympto- 
matic. Patients should be kept in bed and have all physical exertions 
curtailed. The diet should be light and plainly cooked and the animal 
foods reduced to a minimum. The kidneys should be well flushed with 
large drinks of water and the bowels cumulated with mild aperients. 
Locally, calamine lotion or liniment is the best application in all stages cf 
the disease. Fully-formed blisters should be punctured aseptically and 
dressed with a dusting powder consisting of equal parts of zinc oxide 
and starch with 1 per cent, of aristol by volume. Internally, salts of 
catoium are given either singly or in combination with parathyroid, iron, 
arsenic and strychnine tonics are indicated where the general health is 
poor. All stimulating drinks and beverages are to be withheld. The 
'following are the important investigations which help a radical cure ; — 

(f) The peripheral blood is to be examined to determine a true 
rise in the eosinophile population which is always indicative of 'animal 
protein leak* into the circulation. 

(U) Dermal sensitiveness test with food extracts to eliminate those 
articles from the dietary which are inducing the 'allergic state/ 

(ilf) Serial examination of the stools for evidence of protozoal, 
belmiiithic or bacterial infection so that specific treatment may be 
"I given accordtfi^ to the nature of positive fiindings. " 

(fv)«Bxaminaticm ifor other foci of sepsis, namely, in the teeth and 
the maKiJtaCy and nasal sinuses, the throat and tonsils, and the cervix 
uteris in female patients* ^ 
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URTICARIA. This disease is characterised by development of 
white, pink or red wheals of short duration, accompanied by itching 
and feeling of burning in the skin. The individual lesions vary a 
good deal in size, are rarely defined and contiguous lesions very often 
coalesce to form large plaques with an erythematous halo around 
them. After persisting for a few hours the wheals disappear spontaneous- 
ly to reappear almost with clock-like regularity the next day. The total 
duration of tlie disease generally does not exceed ten days to a fortnight 
but in some cases it may persist for months or even years. The onset is 
sudden and in the majority of cases unaccompanied with prodromal symp- 
toms. Any part of the body is liable to be affected including the mucoas 
membrane of the larynx, and this ih intensely acute cases, constitutes 
a source of danger to the life of the patient. In cases of moderate 
severity the skin resumes a normal appearance after the wheals have 
subsided but the blood vessels may remain in a state of imbalance sq 
that stroking or pressure may produce a large wftt. These (‘ases 
show ‘dermographism* which can be provoked by any blunt-pointed 
article, the tip of a penholder, for example. Areas of pressure from 
garters or w’aist bands may stand out as thick welts as soon as these 
are removed. Sometimes the attack is so sharply intense that bullae 
form on the wheals. Clinically, this condition is known as urticaria 
bullosa and the contents of these blisters are, in rare instances, filled 
with purulent fluid — urticaria pustulosa or with blood— urticaria hipmor- 
rhagica. Ivocalised papular type of urticaria, urticaria papulosa, is .seen 
on normal pressure areas, namely, the buttocks and l)ack in badly 
nourished children. A chronic variety, i<;b*caria Persians, has also been 
described. 

The aetiology is essentially an allergic phenomenon produced by 
the end products of digestion of some animal protein food which the 
patient is not accustomed to take, or the end products of the average 
daily protein food against which the system develops a sensitiveness. 
Shell fish and tinned or canned foods are by far the commonest causes of 
acute urticaria, lyesions of the bowels due to chronic amoebic or bacillary 
type of infection play a very important part in allowing the ‘amines,' 
derived from the digestion of animal food, to leak into the circulation and 
produce their toxic actions on the capillaries and arterioles in the 
papillary and sub-papillary plexuses. Injection of animal sera and 
ingestion of some drugs are sfmietimes followed by acute urticarial 
eruption. In a few rare instances physical agents like heat and light 
and diverse psychic and emotional conditions have been known to bring 
on ah attack. ^ 

• The wheals are produced as the result of acute dilatation of the 
papillary and snVpapillary plexuses with q good deal of exudation of 
serum in the pars papillaris. There is infiammatory perivascular exuda^ 
tion, which latter is most intense in the region of the sweat glands. 
This dilatation is due to (I) failure of the constriietion effect erf the 
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Hynipathetic fibre!) in which ca<ie there are other evidences of hypo 
adrenic condition and eosinophilia ; {H) sustained parasympathetic effect 
of alnii>st persistent dilatation without any evidence of hypo-adrenia or 
rise in the eosiiiophile population. 

Treotmaiit. Locally, during the attack, cooling soothing lotions, 
f.g., calamine lotion, equal parts of rectified spirit and water, 0 5 per 
cent, carbolic lotion, are useful in relieving the irritation. Iced fomen- 
tations are required rvhen the plaques are intensely a(*ute in onset 
the bullous formations may be aborted by this measure. 

The general management of a case calls for an immediate examinai ton 
of the blood film of the patient for evidence of esoinophilia in which 
case adrenalin 0.2 c.cm. combined with pituitrin 0.3 c.cm, should 
be given intramuscularly at once and repeated for the next three 
consecttti\e days. Ephedriiie in I to j s?r. doses can also l>e given by 
the mouth tviice daily for 3 to 5 days 

A careful survey of the dietary is required to eliminate any unusual 
animal food like shell fish or oysters (which are hardly ever eaten 
in India) or tinned meats. In the absence of a definite history, sensitive- 
ness of the otkiii should be tested against extracts of protein foods 
which constitute the patient’s average daily diet, and those items 
i^hich produce a 'nettle rash* lesion on scarified skin are completely 
omitted for three weeks. This test sometimes shows a positive reaction to 
all the extracts used (generalised sensitiveness) and too much importance 
cannot be given to dietetic restrictions in these cases. A small dose of 
calomel (2 gr.) followed by a saline cathartic the next morning is very 
useful as a routine measure in robust subjects. Cases which show very 
high easiuophile count in the blood are best treated with soamiii 
injections^ twice weekly. About eight injections are required, the total 
quantity of soamin used being about 16 gr. Other arsenical pre|>ard- 
tiona can be given by the mouth but the response is usually slow. 
Cases which do not show any rise in the eosinophile population should 
be treated with drugs w'hich act as depressants to the sympathetic 
nerves, s.g , emetine hydrochloride 1 gr. intrumnscularly on 6 consecutive 
days. Aspirin, belladonna and derivatives of barbituric acid are also 
of use in this type of case. Every case should have a thorough 
investigation into the condition of the bowels and latent anicebic or 
bacillary infections detected by repeated examination of the stools 
in tbe laboratory, so that specific treatment can be given at an early 
date. Internally, calcium lactate 10 gr. with parathyroid 1/10 gr. 
is given tvrke ifally for toning up the capj^Uaries. The adrenalin 
and pituitrin iniectlnns can be folkwed up with a course of *mi|:ed 
gland products^ (thyroid 1/4 gr., suprarenal 1/2 gr., gonad substance 
2 given twice daily on empty stomach) for three weeks. A amaU 
petceaitage'Ol persistent refraetory cases sometiii^s respond well to 
iajeemns of peptone, anto^mo or |Mitn*sttro4tierapy. 
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aiANT URTICARIA OR ANG10*NEUR0T1C CEDEMA. It con* 
sists of localised deep (edema of acute and sudden onset and generally 
affects one limb or a part of the face. There are hardly any prodromal 
symptoms^ the patient wakes up in the morning with a hand or foot 
or one side of the face enormously swollen accompanied ^^ilh a feeling 
of toughness and sometimes pain. After persisting for two to five days 
the swelling subsides but may ret'ur in the same or some other part 
of the body. The affected part looks red and inflamed but is cool to 
the feel. A few cases persist for days together and in rare instances 
different paits of the body may l>e affected one after the other without 
any abatement of the first lesion. The a^tiological factor i.s the same 
as that of ordinary urticaria, the only difference is that the deeper 
plexuses are involved in giant urticaria and the exudation lakes place in 
the deep fas ia. 

Treatment. The same line of investigation and treatment is adopted 
in both urticaria and giant urticaria. 

URTICARIA PIGMENTOSA. It is a chronic infiamniatory disease 
of the skin in which the lesions couinienee as acute urtic aria but instead 
of subsiding ((ithin a few hours, persist indtfinitel> and undergo pig- 
mentary changes. The individual lesions are firm, wtII defined wlieals 
with an erythematous halo. They are pale in colour in the beginning 
and after a week or so become chamois (oloured, brownish and thei) 
almost black. Contiguous lesions may C!>alesce to form a fairly large 
plaque type of lesions. There is good deal of itching as a rule, but 
a few cases do not complain of any irritation at all. It usually 
begins in early infancy or within the first decade of life and persists 
for some time. Spontaneou.s recovery takes place in a fairly large naiiibfr 
of cases. Any part of the body may be affected but the trunk hardly 
ever escapes. Cases with intensely aclule onset may show^ bullous 
formation. Crops of new lesions develop from time to titne while the 
older ones gradually subside leaving atrophic spots or scars. Very 
little is known about the aetiology. Histologically urticaria pigmentosa 
shows i>erivascular infiltration with mast cells instead of leucocytes as 
in the case of ordinary acute urticaria. As a rule the disease disappears 
spontaneously with the onset of pnlH*rty. It has been suggested that 
adults w‘ith a persistent thymus sometimes develop urticaria pigmentosa 
The general health remains good. Treatment is very unsatisfactory. (>f 
the various remedies tliat have been tried, pilocarpine and atropine give 
best results. The itching had to be treated wdth antipruritic lotions and 
creams'. Beep X-ray therapy of the thymus region has been tried with • 
certain amount of benefit but it is doubtful w^hether the results of such 
treatment are permaneut. 

PITYRUSIS RURRA OR EXfOUUTIV^ OERMATItlS, Tbii is 
an iscuU or sub-acute infisminalory disease generally afieeting the 
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entire surface of the skin which becomes red, and is accompanied with 
good deal of desquamation of the surface epithelium. An attack may 
be ushered in with slight rise of temperature, malaise or gastro-intestin- 
al disturbances, but in majority of cases it begins suddenly as symmetric 
cal localised patches which are pinkish or red at first and slightly rough 
to the feel. In the i'ourse of a few days the colour changes to dark red, 
the individual lesions tend to spread and become covered with thin, 
loosely adherent, flaky, grayish scales which are usually small on the 
exposed parts like the face and hands, but are of fairly large size on 
the covered areas of the body. These localised patches may heal 
spontaneously after 3 to 5 weeks but re<'urrence is almost the rule, and 
greater areas are involved with each recurrence till the entire surface 
of the body is affected. There is very little oedema or thickening of 
the bkin in the early stages of the disease, but these changes become 
more and more marked with each relapse. Excepting for a few cases 
of intensely acute onset, there is no oozing of serum and bullous 
formations are never seen at any stage of the disease During ex- 
foliation, the thick horny layer of the palms and soles may come off 
as glove-like casts. The hair and nails are markedly affected and both 
may be shed in the latter part of the ailment. There is little or no 
itching in the early stage but the skin is extremely tender and sensitive 
to changes in the atmospheric temperature and solar radiation. A feeling 
of toughness and tension is always coniplained of by the patients. The 
skin may remain pigmented for a long time after recovery. Long-standing 
Vases may develop permanent alopecia, i«non>chia and dysidrosis owing 
to fibrosis of the conum and atrophy of the sweat glands. 

The letiology has been the subject of a good deal of controversy, 
but in the experience of the »Skin Clinic of the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine the disease has been classified as allergic in origin. 
A very large percentage of cases show focal infection in the bowels 
witH imibalance of the endoerme functions owing to the chronic toxic 
absorption. Almost all case^ shew hypo-function of the suprarenals. 
The histological changes art confined only to the subpapillary layer, the 
papilla themselves are enlarged and somewhat elongated with moderate, 
infiltration. The inflanmiatory exudate is most marked in the region 
of the sv^eat glands in chronic cases, which explains the permanent ani- 
ditisia after recovery. 

A few cases liave been known to terminate fatally with symptoms 
of general toxsemia after repeated attacks involving the whole body. 

Tfoaljaiailti THhe treatment is mainly ajrmptomatic during the first 
onset* The akin sliotlld be kept moist and pliable with continuons 
application of plain olive oil cr liquid patniSan, For the excessive redness 
of the ^kin calamine lotioii is the best local application which can be 
Combined with liq. plumbi subacetatia fortts, 5 min. to every ounce, 
pml^ thine is not much The weeping ^ beat controlled hy 

Utad Stttiftg pMnkn Hktt lunUil «r 41 wiltSn erf «|«ait puts ot atardi 
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and 2 inc oxide. The patient should take a warm bath, preferably in the 
morning, without using any soap, and be at rest as much as possible 
during the day. Exposure to sunlight is to be avoided. A thorough 
investigation into the presence of latent foci of infection, especially 
in the bowels, is to be undertaken as early as possible so that specific 
treatment can be given according to the nature of the infection. A 
total and differential count of the leucocytes in the peripheral blood 
is helpful and cases with a marked rise in the eosinophile population 
respond well to arsenical preparations which can be given either as 
Fowler's solution or Donovan's solution in 2 to 5 min. doses twice daily 
after food. Stovarsol or carbar.sone may also be given for a sliort 
period not exceeding 7 to 10 days. The dilatation of the blood vessels 
is due to lack of sympathetic tone and hypoadrenia. This condition is 
best treated with pentavalent antimony comiiounds of which neostibosan^ 
(von Heyden 093) gives the best results. The dosage is 0.1 gin. gradually 
increasing to 0*5 gm., intravenously ; one injection is given every day for 
10 consecutive days. As a rule the drug is tolerated well but it is 
advisable to take the usual precautions against the untoward effects 
of intravenous therapy of heavy metallic salt.s by examination of the 
urine for albumin and casts. The dose is of course regulated according 
to the patients body weight and general I mild. The bowels and kidneys 
should be kept functioning, the diet shbnld consist of plainly cooked 
and easily assimilable foods. Alcohol and other stimulating drinks 
are contraindicated. The patient may require general tonics for the 
run-down vnuidition of his health, for which quinine, iron, arsenic and 
cod-liver oil have been used. In long standing cases .secondary thicken- 
ing of the skin is treated with keratolytic ointments and paints con- 
taining resorcin, salicylic acid, acetic acid in a suitable proportion which 
is not too strong and irritating to the skin of the patient. 

ECZEMA. It is a symptom complex of any chronic dermatitis and 
not a disease sui generis, as the symptoms and patholigical changes 
are found in most of the chronic inflammatory diseases of the skin. It is 
characterised by four cardinal symptoms, namely, pain and irrita* 
tion, redness, heat and swelling of the part affected. Clinically, 
two types are met with, the dry and weeping eczemas. The principal 
nnderlying cause of this syndrome is the response of the superficial 
cutaneous plexuses to external and internal stimuli which may be 
latent or apparent. The lesions begin as localised papular or vesico* 
pustular eruption with a good deal of inflammation and inflltratiou of 
the true skin. These vesicles often burst and keep oozing semm^ 
hence the name *weepitig eczema*. After persisting for some time, 
which may be prolonged to several months, there is a certain amonnt 
of abatement of symptoms, but the affected area remaitta thickened 
and harsh* Recurrence is very common and secondary chalnges tu the 
akin begin to appear with each fresh attack. These changes may 
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involve tlie texture of the epidernnis and the dermic as ^ell as the 
pigmentation of the skin. Complications arising from secondary in- 
fection of the \esicle5 ^^ith pyogenic cocci are ver> comnioii and 

completely alter the clinical picture in majority of cases. The (etiology 
is obscure in most cases. The lesions are caused by dilatation of the 
papillary and interpapillar} capillary twigs with a^denia of the papillae 
and the rete aci'cmipanied by perivascular inflainniator> exudate. 

It has been observed that the two main factors concerned in the 
production of a protean lesion like cc/enia are (/) externa] parasitic 
infection, and (if) the susceptibility of the skin affected. In this 

conntr)' ringworm and heborrlifca are the two commonest primary 

infections of the glabrous skin and also scabies, especially in children. 
Secondary infection \^ith streptoccjcci and staphx lococc i are con- 
cerned in the production of induration of the skin, oozing of serum 
and formation of pustules. The vulnerability and susceptibility of the 
skin depends on the fineness of texture of the epidermis and 

is controlled b> the activity of the endocrine glands which, incideiitolly, 
is a racial or familial trait. It is for this reason that some ec/emas tend 
to run in families. On the other hand, this susceptibility may be due to 
acquired allergic conditions following foial infection, especially in the 
bowels, or sensitiveness towards some particular kind of animal food. 
Chemical and other irritants acting on one particular area of the skin for 
a long time produce bx'al kataplutaxia and thus inhance the acquired 
susceptiKlity, 

Treatment. The treatment has to be undertaken in three stages. 
First of all the sei'ondary infection is to lie treated w ith local applications 
according to the nature of the infecting tigauism. Staphylococcal infec- 
tion requires antiseptic baths and compresses with 6 per cent, boric lotion, 
lysol lotion 1 in 20 or chinosol solution 1 in 100, after which 5 per cent, 
gentian violet solution in 20 per cent, alcohol should be applied night 
and morning. Autovaccine therapy may also be tried, although it is not 
of any great curative value. StreptoccK*ca1 infections should be treated 
with continuous applications of cooling evaporating lotions of which 
valamine lotion is the l>est. Cold compresses with 1 in 9000 acriflaviu 
lotion is also of benefit. Autovaccines are very useful in reducing the 
induration and deep inflammation of the cutis. \Mien the secondary 
infection is cured the primary infection can be treated with Wlutefield*s 
ointment, ringworm paint or sulphur lotion according to whether it 
is ringworm or seborrheea. The peripheral blood should be examined 

evidence of eoainophilia and the stools examined serially to detect 
chionic amesbie or bacillary type of dysenteric infections so that specific 
curative treatment Iknay be given to contttH the susceptibility ^r>the 
skin. should be regulated especially in cases of extensive 

streptocdcca! infection ; sensitiveness towards any particular hind 
or 0f food materials ahoidld be catefi^y investigated and 

iSm Hehis eliminated* general totiics with qftimne, 
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iron and arsenic may be helpfnl; endocrine therapy is indicated in 
cases showing signs of hypo-function of the thyroid, pitnitary, suprarenale 
or gonads. 

DERMATITIS REPENS OR ACRODERMATITIS PERSTANS. 

This is a subacute or chronic indammatory disease of the skin Snd U 
characterised by patches of raw glazed-looking denuded rete surrounded 
by a slightly elevated, ragged or irregular undermined edges formed by 
the broken horny epithelium. A fair amount of serum or pus can be 
squeezed from the undermined edges. The disease usually begins at the 
site of some minor trivial injuries as a red erythematous patch with 
formation of vesicles, within a day or two after the initial abrasion. 
These vesicles soon rupture and give rise to the characteristic lesions 
which tend to spread peripherally. The disease is moie commonly seen 
on the fingers but occasionally on the toes and soles of the feet. A few 
cases occur without any primary injury. It is slowly progressive in 
character but healing generally takes place at the centre of the lesion 
more rapidly than the spread at the margins. Constitutional symptoms 
are absent and local pain and itching is almost negligible. The aetiology 
is rather obscure but in majority of cases it is due to a condition of 
kataphylaxia or loss of the defensive power of the tissues against pyogenic 
organisms. Some chronic cases go on for months or years in spite of 
treatment. 

Treatment. All the ragged epitheMum ut the undermined edge 
should be clipped off. If there is excessive oozing of serum the most effec- 
tive treatment is dusting with tannic acid. l/ocal antiseptic baths with 
1 in 6000 acriflavine lotion or dressing with hypertonic saline control 
the spread effectively. Bland ointments like borovaseline or plain zinc 
ointment should be applied at night. Internally, tonics with iron, arsenic 
and quinine in combination, or calcium lactate with parathyroid, act welt 
Vaccine therapy is recommended and is usually followed by marked 
improvement. Prophylaxis in the way of protection from injuries is 
very important. 

InSammatpry Diseases of Unknown Toxic Origin 

PITYRIASIS ROSEA. The lesions are of acute onset aiid character^ 
ised by fairly nnmerons pink or reddish scaly patches of various sizes and 
shapes with a slightly raised border and yellowish coloured centre. An 
attack may be heralded by slight fever and malaise with hard shotty 
enlargement of the snbmaxillary or inguinal glands* but other constitu- 
tional symptoms are absent. In quite a large number of cases prodrofaai 
syni^toms do not appear 'at all. Individual lesions usually begin -ai 
small red papules on the back or the front of the 'Chest and lowey 
abdomen in the region of the waist line; these papules enlarge Ukfy 
rapidly and develop into rounded, oval or imogular UMicitkHMIRnk^ Mne^ 
times of considerable size. Oontiguous lesions often 
76 
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iMFi;niental or gyrate lesions covered with dne bran<*]xfce scales. The erup- 
tion is asymmetrical and may be limited only to the trunk bat the upper 
arms and thighs are also involved in a large number of cases. The face, 
palms and soles alwa>s escape. A feu cases complain of a good deal of 
itching especially when they perspire, but subjective symptoms are 
j^uerally absent and the general health remains good. The total 
duration of an attack is from 3 to 6 weeks and relapses are uncommon, 
^n exceptional cases the disease may be prolonged to 2 or 3 months and 
each crop of eruptions generally follows on the heels of the previous 
healing ones. Spontaneous recovery takes place in majority of cases, 
the redness subsides, the raised margin sheds a fair amount of 
scales and soon becomes level with the general snrface of the skin. There 
are no after-complications. The aetiology is not definitely understood but 
there are good grounds to assume that this disease is caused by a filter- 
passing vims. A small percentage of cases develops acid dyspepsia soon 
after recovery. 

Treatment. Local, The patient should^ receive siKithing oint- 
ments such as ichthvol ointment ) to 1 dr. to an ounce, or 2 per cent, 
nng. acid salic>lic after a uarm bath in 1 in 10,000 Condy's fiuid. When 
tliere is a good deal of irritation, salicylic acid ointment may be 
combined with menthol and carbolic Odd— 5 gr. of each to every ounce. 

Internal. Salicin in doses of 10 gr. twice daily and gradually increas- 
ing to 20 gr. per dose often aborts an attack. Hydrag. cum creta 1 gr. 
combined w'ith pulv. ipecac 1 gr. is also of value. Xchtbyol may be given 
internally with good results. 

LICHEN PLANUS: Primtry. The lesion is characterised by dry, 
shiny, purplish or violet-coloured papular eruptions, arranged in 
Ij^oups with a linear or annular distribution and affecting mostly the 
fid^pr aspects of the limbs, the tmnk, face and neck. The mucons mem- 
branes of the month, vulva and the glans penis are also involved athougb 

typical lesions are not often seen in these situations. Each papnle is 
‘ polygonal in shape and, occurring on the normal lines of cleavage of the 
skin, exaggerates the harshness of the texture so that a group of papules 
seem to form mosaic patterns on a deeply furrowed skin. The disease is 
sometimes acute in onset with slight constitutional symptoms and affects 
laife arees on the thighs, forearms, lower portion of the back and abdo- 
mieni In severe cases the affected skin becomes diffusely ted and oedemat- 
gua Imi VI^ sooh assumes a violet or lilac colour. Shnall herald spots, few 
in nnmberi mty appear several weeM ahead either on the limba or on the 
bttcoil mucons menrimane. Epontaneons recovery may take place after a 
haw sijKmHNi having the skk deeply htnfier-ptgniented or the disease 
piOggess and affpet other parts of the body, dccasionally atrotdiy of tim 
Mesa la mat wHhu A few patches vety fre<(«eu% persist as the 
OfaamniG variety fgiMicnMy on. the ahtii%fas. fedons are 
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The chronic type is far commoner than the acute and shows 
periodic exacerbations during which new spots appear and spread 
although the older lesions remain localised on the parts already affected. 
After persisting for several months or even years spontaneous involution 
may take place. A few cases are progressive in nature so that the 
lesions become hypertrophic. Intense itching is the most outstanding 
subjective symptom although all the patches are not equally irritable. 
Clinically, the hypertrophic or verrucous type may show linear distribu- 
tion along scratch marks — lichen planus linearis. The affected skin may 
be atrophic so that the lesion closely resembles morphee— lirfiCN planus 
atrophicus. The skin may be intensely rod and congested— lichen planus 
erythematosus, or show bullous formations— lichen planus bullosus and 
multiforme. In very rare instances heemorrhage occurs in the skin— 
lichen planus hecntorrhagicus. The patches extend by coalescence of 
the papules. The aetiology of the disease is unknown. Acute onset 
sometimes follow's nervous shock or excitement. Focal infection of 
the teeth and tonsils play a very important part and a certain per- 
centage of cases shew^ sensitiveness to pollens, animal emanations and 
food proteins without any other definite evidence of an allergic condition. 
The trend of recent work points to the disease being caused by a filter- 
passing virus. The disease is most frequent during active adult life, 
but children are not totally immune. The changes in the skin consist of 
a sharply defined infiltration of the papillary and subpapillary layer with 
connective tissue cells extending as far dowm as the region of the coil 
glands. The papillae are enlarged and a^dematons and the papillary 
capillaries dilated. The horny layer is thickened and the retc shows a 
certain amount of h 3 'pertrophic changes. 

TreatnUnt. General. The patient should be kept on good nourish- 
ing and plainly cooked food and encouraged to lead a h^^gienic outdoor 
life as far as possible. All sources of mental worry and anxiety should 
be carefully avoided. The Ixiwels and kidneys require attention 
as elimination through these channels is of importance. Mild 
aperients and alkaline citrates may be used in almost every case with 
good results. * A thorough investigation into the presence of septic foci in 
the teeth, tonsils, nasal sinuses or the bowels should be undertaken 
where laboratory facilities are available. Correlated allergic conditions 
should be determined and the source eliminated. 

frtternal, I?reparations of mercury, arsenic or bismuth give the best 
results. Tht bichloride or biniodide of mercury may be given intramns* 
cttlarly in 1/12 to 1/fi gr. doses suspended in olive oil. The 
patient receives one injection every day for 12 consecutive daya 
witii good results especially in acutd cases, chronic oases Oifien 
require two or three conrses ci injections at or 2 weeks* intervals^ 
all precautions being duly taken against the toxic cnmnlative , effacta 
of merctttial skits. Oral administration of Hq. hydrarg. perdlikHr^ 
In i to 2 dr. doses twice daily is also of valoe. Arsenic in the form 
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of BOamin mjections biweekly or Neosalvarsan weekly often give very 
satisfactory results. Bismuth in the form of oil> suspension of the 
metal or as bismuth salicylate solution in 2 to 8 gr. doses, given intra- 
muscularly, are also useful. 

Local. The acute cases require southing antipruritic applications^ 
e.g., liniment calamine with 8 to 5 min of phenol added to each 
ounce, or ichthyol lotion 10 to 20 per cent. Chronic hypertrophic 
verrucose types should be first cauterised with 5 to 10 per cent 
solution of liquor potassi followed by application of 5 per cent, 
salicylic acid ointment. Chrysarobin ointment can also be used. 
1/ichen paint of the School Pharmacopoeia offers a good combination of 
antipruritic and keratolytic agent which is painted on with a brush 
night and morning. Raw coal tar is also of value. An efficient combina- 
tion for chronic hypertrophied lesions is as follows ^Menthol 1| dr., 
thymol 2 dr„ chloral hydrate 1 dr., chloroform and oil of eucalyptus 
2 oz., oil gaultheriae 4 dr., alcohol up to 8 oz. Lesions on the 
buccal or vulval mucous membranes are best treated with 5 per cent 
lactic acid or 0.5 per cent, chromic acid. Ultt'avlolet therapy may be 
used with advantage to relieve the itching of the skin. X-ray treatment 
has been recommended in fractional doses at weekly inervals and 
complete involution usually occurs in about two months* time. 

Secondary lichen. It occurs at sites of old irritative lesions of ilie 
skin such as ringworm, seborrhscic and chronic allergic dermatitis 
The condition may sometimes 1)e brought about or exaggerated 
by too frequent use of strong irritant drugs and keratolytic agents 
which exert a stimulating effect on the rete accompanied by 
infiammatory vascular changes in the superficial layer of the corium. 
Treatment consists of removing the cause of irritation and use of milder 
ker|olytic agents such as salicylic acid ointment 15 to 20 gr. to an ounce, 
to i^hich may be added liq. picis carbonis i dr. and menthol 5 to 10 gr. 
Chronic cases with obstinate patches require X-ray treatment. 

IflCHBN NITIDU8. It is characterised by shiny, flat, flesh- or 
pink^loured papnles which are always discrete and sl^ly progressive 
in nature and produce no subjective symptoms. The commonest site 
of occttrrenoe is the genitals altliough the breasts, thighs, arms and 
the lower abdomen may also be affected. The lesions involve the 
tnOdths of the pilcHSebaceons glands and are sometimes slightly scaly. 
Spread of the diseate may be arrested for some time and spontaneous 
recovery is not very uncommon. The disease itself is often overlooked 
becausO of the aba^oe of irritation which distinguishes this condition 
from liohen planus. The setiology is unknown; some autkoritiea believe 
that there^.ls some telatiOnsUp to tubercnloeia. 

It is rather unsafisfachyy. Lospi treatment with an 
contaittlng reaon^ and silicylV(,ecid (88 gr. ol eacti in an.ounee 
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of lanolin base) gives the best results vihen continned for some time. 
Internally iodine in gradually increasing doses has proved to be of some 
value. Stubborn cases should receive a trial with intravenous injections 
of gold sodium thiosulphate. 

PSORIASIS. It is a chronic recurrent inflanimatory disease charac- 
terised by circumscribed patches of erythematous lesions with drv 
silvery scaling surface. It generally affects the scalp, the ears, the exten- 
sor aspects of the extremities and the sacral region. The diagnostic 
features of the disease are the presence of micaceous, sometimes laminat- 
ed, scales which are loose at the periphery and more or less firmly adlier- 
ent at the centre of a patch ; when these scales are removed the underly- 
ing skin is found to be markedly erythematous i^itli points of bleeding 
from the tips of the papillae. The onset is usually insidious beginning 
in the scalp where it is often diagnosed as dandrufi in the earlier stage. 
Initial lesions may appear at the common sites of predilection or on 
any other part of the body as small gutlate erythematous papules 
covered with fine silvery scales; the face, palms and soles generally 
escape. Spread of the disease is generally slow, the individual 
lesions enlarge by peripheral extension, and coalescence of contiguous 
patches often gives rise to gyrate patterns. Involution occurs in the 
centre of the patches and the edges become thick and tough owing to 
accumulation of scales. Acute exanthexiiatic onset \^ith appearance of 
numerous guttate lesions all over the body has been noticed in a few 
rare instances. The course of the disease is very inconstant. Individual 
lesions may remain localised and stationary for months with periods 
of improvement especially during the changes of the season. 
Spontaneous recovery at one place may be followed by appearance of 
fresh lesions at other parts of the body ; there may be complete freedom 
from the disease for some years after which recurrence at the old 
sites or in an acute form may be ushered in without any warning. 
The general health is not affected although chronicity and recur- 
rence is the rule; psoriasis does not induce alopecia. On the fingers 
and toes heaped up crusts accumulate beneath the nails and give 
rise to deformities such as grooving, discolouration and cracking 
of the free edge. lesions in the axillas, suhmammary folds, pubis, 
groins and glnteal folds often become extensively erythematous and 
sodden owing to perspiration and friction of clothes macerating the skin. 
Burning and itching renders the diagnosis dsfiicnlt in such cases 
especialljs^ on dark coloured skin. Extensive generalised affection 
of the whole body is not very uncommon. The face, palms and 
soles ni^y shew a few guttate lesions only in the acute exanthemglic 
forifi of the disease but the conditsou should always be distingnished 
from syphilis which is far commoner than acute psoriasisw 
disease is seen mostly in adults, affecting males more than 
females. Several clinical varieties have bees described, pmi4$fs guttata 
in which the tesioos resenlMe discrete drops; foUicuUtris is 
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which the lesions are situated at the mouths of the sebaceous and 
sweat glands ; psoriasis nummularis in which the lesions are coin*sbaped ; 
psoriasis osteacea in which the scales are so thick and tough that they 
resemble the outside of an osyter shell. Other varieties such as 
psoriasis gyrata, psoriasis dlscoldea, psoriash tupioides, etc., have been 
described. 

The aetiology is unknown although the parasitic theory has the 
largest number of supporters. The causative organism is considered 
to be a filtrable virus. There is good deal of hyperkeratosis and 
thickening of the rete with perivascular and perifollicular infiltration, the 
interpapillary vessels showing marked dilatation. 

Treatment. General. Although psoriasis is generally a disease of 
the so-called healthy subjects, attention should be paid to diet and 
proper elimination and adoption of general hygienic measures is also of 
importance. A plainly cooked mixed diet, which is easily digested, is 
recommended; the patient should be encouraged to drink plenty of 
fluids and plain water to flush the kidneys. Fat-free diet lias been re- 
commended l>y many authors. Constipation, wh^n present, should be 
treated with mild ape^rients and liquid paraffin; moderate exercise in the 
open air is helpful but vigorous exertions of any kind which induce a 
good deal of sweating should be avoided. Attempts should also be made 
to relieve mental worry as much as possible. A laboratory investigation 
for latent foci of infection should be undertaken wherever possible. 

Local, The most effective local remedies are chrysarobin, salicylic 
acid and coal or wood tar. The scales are first removed by alkaline 
baths or soft soap and each individual patch is scrubbed with a piece of 
soft pumice stone till the papillae of the skin are exposed as indicated 
by small bleeding points in the patch under treatment, t^^ng. chrysarobin 
(10 to 20 gr. to an ounce of lanolin), is applied and allowed to act 
for 4 to 6 hours. The centre of the lesion becomes white and anaemic 
and an erythematous reaction appears around the patch. Chrysorobin 
ointment is now removed with olive oil and some bland ointment (a.g., 
X/4s8ar*s paste or ung. borovaseline) applied on the treated patches. The 
treatment can be repeated the next day if there is no severe infiammatory 
reaction. Sensitive subjects may shew chrysarobin dermatitis which 
requires calamine lotion or other cooling preparations locally. In the 
acalp tlie hair is clipped short and a stronger ointment, containing 
40 gr. of chrysarobin to an ounce, can be used. Tlie patient should be 
wamefl not to .tonch his eyes while the ointment is on the Malp lest 
severe conjnnctliritis set in. Chrysarobin can also be conveniently used 
as a paint dissolved in traumaticin (chrysarobin }0 gr., gntta percha 
t dt.i ehtorolofm l os.) and thus save soiling of clothes and linen which 
Stfin pemanentSy purplish black. This can also be attained by using 
a k cent, alcoholic solution of cbrysarobiii the lesiona and snbse^ 
j^ntty fiikinting wAh eoModion^ A ^Hsry ttsefuk diryaarobln derivative 
ii nW avattabte under the nattto ej'Snolfei tttls is used as a 
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paint dissolved in chloroform or pure acetone in strength of 2 to 4 gr« 
to an ounce. It does not stain linen. Extensive areas of the ;»kin should 
not be treated at one time with chrysarohin as absorption of the drug 
may cause acute nephritis. The urine should be examined frequently 
even when a patient is receiving chrysarobin applications over small 
areas but for a fairly long time. Salicylic acid is best used ns an oint- 
ment in strength of 20 to 120 gr. in an ounce of lanolin or >aseline and 
can be combined with 5 to SO per c^nt. crude coal tar. Better results are 
obtained when local applications are used with a certain amount of 
friction after softening and removing the scales with soft soap or 
alkaline baths. Coal or wood tar can be used pure but it is preferably 
used as a 10 to 15 per cent, ointment in a lanoline base. It can also 
be used in combination with salicylic acid; Ung. picis cum salicylic 
of the School Pharmacopoeia is a very useful preparation. All strong 
keratolytic drugs should lie i^^ithheld whenever there is any sign, of 
secondary irritation and cooling preparations like calamine lotion or 
plain olive oil should be applied instead. For psoriasis involving tlie 
entire scalp, lotions or pomades containing 10 per cent, resorcin and 5 
per cent, salicylic acid are recommended for use at night. Psoriasis of 
the nails is very difficult to treat owing to the hard nail matrix prevent- 
ing the remedial preparations from reaching the site of the lesion. The 
nail is first softened with caustic sock solution — ^Fehliiig's solution No. 2 
is the best— and paints containing 1 to 5 per cent, chrysarobin in collo- 
dion are used afterwards. X-ray exposure.^ are of benefit but requires 
prolonged treatment which is not unaccompanied with the risk of X-ray 
dermatitis. THtra-violet therapy has lieen recommended and is of benefit; 
in acute exanthematic types in bringing down the iiiflaiiiniatiou. It^ 
value in chronic cases is doubtful but general irradiation sometimes 
induces rapid involution. Chronic inveterate patches can be treated with 
X-rays but on the scalp the risk of permanent alopecia has to be lK>rne 
in mind. 

Internal. Salicin in gradually increasing doses acts beneficially in a 
large number of cases. Commencing from an initial dose of 10 gr. 
twice daily, the quantity is increased by 10 gr. every week till 90 gr. 
is readied. The maximum dose is kept up for three weeks. Other 
intestinal antiseptics, e.g., Hq. hydrarg. perchlor, zinc sulpho-carbolas, 
etc., have been used without any special advantage. Preparations of 
arsenic have also been recommended and can be administered eithe^ 
in the form of Fowler's solution or Donovan's solution. It is necessary 
to keep up the maximum dose for about six weeks and alt precautions 
against the cumulative effects of the drug should be taken during the 
coarse of treatment. Cacodylatos and arselyn may also be used hf 
injection ' The use of an autolysate prepared from the scales and 
diseased tissue has given encouraging results* but the best results are 
obtained when this is combined wtUi a thorough local tceatment hi 
experienced hands, removal of scales and swibbing witli. pumice 
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stone followed up with application of chrysarobin or cignolin has 
effected the largest ntunber of cures at the Canmichsel Hospital ^or 
Tropical Diseases. Relapses, however, do occur and at the present state 
of our knowledge, there are no means of preventing them. 

Inflammatory Diseases Characterised by Multiple Bullous 
Lesions of the Skin 

BP1DERMOLYSI8 BULLOSA. * It is a rare hereditary condition in 
which blisters of varying size form on the skin as the result of trivial 
injuries or friction. In the majority of instances the disease is noticed in 
early infancy, the lesions appearing mostly on the back over the bony 
prominences or over the napkin area. Individual lesions are generally 
filled with clear serum but may, in rare instances, contain blood. The 
blisters rupture within a day or two of their appearance and heal fairly 
rapidly provided there is no secondary infection of the raw surface with 
pyogenic cocci. There are practically no residual scars on healing but 
the afiected areas may become slightly depigmen'i,d. Repeated attacks 
fnay occur at the same site, and when the fingers and toes are thus 
affected, the growth of the nails is arrested. Deeper structures are 
sometimes involved especially when there is secondary infection of the 
ruptured vesicles and thus lead to contractures and other deformities. 
The disease has been knowm to have made its first appearance during 
young adolescence and has been described as the acquired variety. The 
setiology is unknown but is assumed to be a defective development of the 
cementing fibrils which fix the epidermis to the subjacent tissues. The 
entire epidermis is lifted up in the formation of the blisters and there 
is slight dilatation of the papillary and sub-papillary vessels. The 
general health is in no way afiected except in cases of extensive 
secondary infections. Subjective symptoms are conspicuous by their 
absence. 

Treatment. The treatment is very unsatisfactory and protection 
from injuries even of a trifling nature should be undertaken rigorously. 
The blisters should be punctured aseptically and dressed dry with equal 
petts of zinc oxide, starch and boric acid. Calcium lactate with para- 
thyroid in suitable doses is worthy of a trial. Where the affected child is 
bcm of a consanguineous marriage, blood transfusion from a person out- 
side the family lies been recommended. Spontaneous recovery with 
attainipeut of puberty is not very uncomtmdn. 

An acute or dironic inflammatory disease charac- 
terised by sudden occurrence of successive Crops of bullm on ai. 
hppuretitty normal skin and accompanied with constitutional symptoms 
m vafytag severity. The nmpous membrane M the mouth and 
eiiliiw fas^ufettinal ti^ 9$^ cmiiancflvm become nfeemtad 
i{h HHS jscuth form ol diaaile wHdk nften terminaiea faulty imm 
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toxeemia and exhaustion. The aetiology is not definitely known bnt a 
bacterial infection of some kind probably plays a very important part in 
the causation of the disease. 

Clinical varieties. (1) Acute-^-malignant and benign; (2) Chronic— 
pemphigus vulgaris^ pemphigus foliaceus and pemphigus vegetans. 

Pemphigus acntus maNgnus. This is a disease most commonly seen 
amongst butchers and dealers in animal carcases and generally commences 
from some injuries on the exposed parts of the body. Ilie onset is 
accompanied with severe constitutional symptoms like fever, vomiting 
and prostration. Blebs of varying siase appear on the limbs, body, face, 
scalp and buccal mucous membrane in successive crops; contiguous 
vesicles coalesce to form large blisters which may be as much as 10 cm. 
in diameter. The contents are generally serous bnt may become 
haemorrhagic in very acute cases. The blisters soon rupture and leave 
raw sanguineous weeping surfaces which tend to spread progressively 
at the margins and shew no tendency to heal. Masses of detached 
epidermis and oozing blood-stained serum undergo decomposition and 
give rise to a very ofiensive odour. There is no itching or irritation bnt 
the affected areas are very painful which, together with joint pains, 
renders the patients immobile. Extensive ulcers form in the mouth, 
trachea and tlie whole of the gastro-intestinal tract, the conjunctivse also 
become ulcerated, toxaemia deepens and the case terminates fatally from 
the effects of toxmmia, inanition and exhaustion within two or three 
weeks. Intercurrent diseases like pneumonia or cardio-renal failure very 
often hasten the end. In a few cavses yellowish crusts form on tlie 
ruptured vesicles, the lesions cease to spread and recovery takes place 
only to pass into the chronic form {pemphigus vulgaris) of the disease. 

Pempfalgns acutns benlgnus. The constitutional symptoms are less 
severe and ulceration of the mucous surfaces is absent. Ruptured vesicles 
are soon covered with yellowish crusts and heal spontaneously leaving 
hyperpigmented scars. Some authorities classify this form under a 
separate heading with bullous impetigo. The disease is sometimes seen 
in children folowing vaccination against small-pox. 

Pemphigna (eliroiiloas) vnlgaria. It is commonly seen in debilitated 
subjects beyond middle age and affects the face, mouth, neck or the 
genitals. The lesions may however appear on any part of the body and 
become generalised in distribution. As a rule, crops of vestdies appear 
in one part of the body and after persisting for some time disappear 
completely, leaving the patient almost free for more or less long periods of 
time. The first few attacks may be mild but the constitutional symptoms 
and extent Of the disease become more and more severe with each 
recurrenoei The mucous membrane of the moudi, throat, etc., ait 
ulcerated and the patient develops the toxaemic prostrated appearance of 
pemphigus acntus malignna prior to a fatal termination in the coturae of a 
few months. The odatenia the vesictes ace at first eeroas bnt later 
becomes sero-saugnineons or sero-pumknti Deeth iateretireiit 
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pnenmonia or cardiac and renal failnre is more common in this type of 
the disease. 

Pemphigus follaceus. A rare and grave type of chronic pemphigns 
in which the bullae are flaccid and imperfectly formed with a tendency 
to generalised exfoliation of the skin There is no cohesion of the 
epidermis with tlie deeper layers so that the cntkle can be easily removed 
by friction or pinching (Nikolsky's sign). The blebs develop rapidly 
and invohe almost the entire sonface of the body; tlie contents, which 
are purulent fropi tlie very beginning, are set free by rupture of the 
vesicles soon after they are formed, the epidermis peels off leaving large 
raw surfaces covered with sero^pnmlent fluid. I#arge, fairly thick and 
loosely adherent crusts form on the surface and the discharges aaumu- 
late underneath and undergo decomposition giving rise to a foul sickening 
odour To the palpating finger the surface of the body feels as if the 
epidermis is floating on a bag of fluid. Macons membranes of the 
mptttli, throat and trachea become raw and ulcerated and the hair and 
nails niay be lost. Subjective symptoms are trifling or absent but consti- 
tutional symptoms of a mild degree persist thronghont the course of the 
disease. Periods of quiescence follow exacerbation bnt the condition of 
the skin never clears up completely. The disease may be prolonged to 
several months and a fatal termination from intercurrent diseases is the 
rule. Pemphigus foliaceus is believed by some dermatologists to he due 
to secondary infection of the vesicles of pemphigus vulgaris with the 
pyocyanens bacillus (Pseudomonas pyocyanea). 

Pemphigus vegetans. It generaUy commences as a ballons lesion on 
the mucous membrane of the mouth, throat and lips bnt as the 
vesicles rupture very soon after their appearance physical examination 
reveals only the raw moist bases. Blisters soon begin to appear on the 
nose, genitals, axillm, groin, and the scalp and soon rupture. The raw 
bases instead of healing up become covered with papillomatous exuberant 
vegetations which are capped by crusts and exude a thick sero-pnrulent 
fluid of offensive odour. The subjective symptoms are slight and there 
are fairly long periods of intermission in the course of the disease, 
daring which marked improvement is noticed without a complete care. 
Cbnstitntional symptoms are af>sent in the earlier stages bnt later on 
fever and nephritis set in as complications. The lesions in the mouth 
are very tronblesome and hinder intake of nourishment. The patient 
becomes very susceptible to pneumonia and bacillary dysentery, either 
of wlfldi caiajes him away. 

flWlmeiit* Aoufe cases. The patient should be put to bed on a 
water or air mattrrsa preferably, and his general health should be well 
looked after. The mouth should be gargled frequently with Oofldy's 
fluid or^ difute B. C. lotimi and painted with boroglycerin. A bath in I in 
lp»oefl acriflavin or weak Con%”a totfou nuoe a day is very helpful in 
kbe||ng the akin dean and peewenttiig seeosidaaSf infection. The food 
jdhow btandk nonwirritadtif * oonoegttated and given in small 
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quantities at frequent intervals. Internally, tonics particularly cod*livet 
oil, arsenic, iron and quinine are of value; of these, arsenic has been 
known to exert a curative effect in a few cases. It can be administered 
by the mouth as Fowler’s solution or given intravenously as one of the 
arsphenamine preparations. Subcutaneous injections of coagulin are 
worthy of trial. Recently, Bayer 205 has been reported to have curative 
e^ct in some cases but its action on the kidneys should be carefully 
watched ^d the urine examined every day for presence of albumim 
Locally, liniment of calamine is soothing. Continuous application of 
large quantities of plain dusting powder is also helpful. Extensive 
denuded areas should be kept moist with lint soaked in 1 in 5,000 acri- 
davin lotion. 

For pemphigus vulgaris a conservative line of treatment yields 
the best results. Autogenous vaccines prepared from a culture of the 
contents of the vesicles have beneficial effects in checking recurrences. 
Pemphigus foliaceus requires frequent antiseptic baths and local applica- 
tion of dusting powder along with general tonics and cod-liver oil internal- 
ly. Autogenous pyocyaneus vaccine is of considerable value. Pemphigus 
vegetans is treated on the same lines and autoserotherapy hets been 
found successful in a few cases. 

DERMATITIS HERPETIFORMIS. It is a chronic, irritative, re- 
lapsing, inflammatory disease in which* erythematous, papulat, bullous 
or pustular lesions appear suddenly on the surface of the body and 
which tend to spread by peripheral extension. There are very mild 
constitutional symptoms which very often escape notice of the patient. 
The vesicles are very tough and do not rupture except through trauma 
and there is a tendency towards arrangement in groups. The disease 
has a varying clinical character but intractable and severe itching and 
burning is almost invariably present. An individual case may show 
erythematous, papular, bullous and pustular lesions all at the same time 
except in children who generally show the bullous and vesicular types of 
lesions. The sites of predilection are the posterior folds of the axillae, 
the buttocks, abdomen, the forearms and the face. The leaions are 
very roughly symmetrical and the mucous membranes may he in- 
volved in very acute cases. Axillary, epitrochlear and inguinal glands 
become enlarged and inflamed as the result of secondary infection of the 
vesicles after they are ruptured, Xo age is exempted from an attack 
but the disease is more common amongst adult males in poor condition 
of health and nervous system. The disease may be prolonged to several 
weeks or monihs with periods of exacerbation alternating with 
those of quiescence. The setiology, althongh not definitely 
known, is very closely associated with chronic anto-intoadcstton ; 
pregnancy has also been found to be a very potent factor in Women. 
Sosinophhia and indicamtria point to the disease being of allergic origin. 
The seat of the lesions is in the ooeinm; die papltta are <n^inatous, 
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the papillary and snb^papillary vesbelb are dilated, there is fair amount 
of perivascular infiltration and the entire epidermis is Idfted up in the 
formation of vesicles. 

Treatment. The first essential is to determine and eliminate all 
sources of toxsEnnia and this involves a rarefu] investigation into the 
piesence of septic foci in the teeth, tonsils and l)Owels. Attention should 
also be paid to digestion and elimination through tlie bowels and 
kidneysi mild cathartics and diuretics being exhibited whenever neces* 
sary. A dermal teat for sensitiveness towards food or epidermal proteins 
is of great value ahd a complete cure can sometimes be obtained by total 
omission of the offending ariticle of food. Internally, arsenic in the 
form of Fowler’s solution or liquor arsenicalis liydrochloriduni give 
encouraging results and in severe cases soamin, tryparsamide or neo- 
arsphenamine may be tried intravenously. Salicylates in full doses have 
been recommended but their effects are rather uncertain. Non-specific 
protein therapy in the form of autogenous serum, T. A. B. vaccine or 
milk sometimes yields very good results, l^x^lly, alkaline, sulphuretted 
or bran baths have a soothing effect. The affected areas should be wiped 
dry without friction on emerging from the bath and a thick layer of 
calamine lotion <'ontaining 0.5 per cent, of carbolic acid and 5 to 20 per 
cent, of liquor carbonis detergens applied on lint. In se\erely irritable 
cases relief is often obtained by incising the vesicles and letting the 
contents out. Areas of excoriation should be treated with weak antiseptic 
ointments of which a 1 per cent, aminoniated mercury is b> far the best. 
Bromides, luminal and other hypnotics arc used when the intractable 
itching causes insomnia and consequent exhaustion. 

Bullous Lesions caused by Filtrable Virus 

IIBUPBa SIMPLEX. The lesions consist of one or more groups 
of vesicles on erythematous and slightly oedematous bases and are 
always of acute onset. The commonest sites of predilection are the face 
and genital regions althongh the buttocks, arms and legs are sometimes 
affected. On the face, the lips, the nose, the ears and the cheeks are 
mostly involved and in the genital area the lesions appear on the prepuce, 
glans, sulcus, labia, suons veneris, clitoris and occasionally the urethra 
and cervix. The miMbous membranes are hardly ever afiected except on 
vety tare occasions ; there ts slight fever and malaise when the vesicles 
appear in tlie ifioath. The site may be irritable or there may be a feel- 
ing of pain and burning for a day or two befm the actual appearance 
of the emptioh* Oilier subjective symptoms and constitutional distur- 
bsences are gtueratly absent. Herpes simplex very often accompanies 
pnemnonk* inflnenaa« meningococcal meningitia and malaria and shows 
a certain amount of ifomiUal tendency In its occurrence. Some subjects 
isein V have a predieposHton ^and safer wHhef^epeated attacks of 
Mrpal ip eidhnxinnit^ the same fttuatiem. Such recurrences may 
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follow intercourse, tuemtruation and intake of alcohol, spices, etc» 
The contents of the vesicles are at first serious but become aero-pumlcnt 
in a couple of days or so. The walls of the vesicles are rather tough 
80 that spontaneous early rupture does not occur. Involution seta in 
about a week after the appearance of the vesicles, some of which 
rupture and heal by formation of yellowish crusts while others get dry 
and drop off in about a fortnight's time. There is no residual scarring 
except when there is secondary suppurative infection. The cause of 
the disease is a filtrable virus of low virulence and having a saprophytic 
existence on the mucous membranes under healthy conditions. 

Treatment. All possible sources of reflex irritation should be care- 
fully looked for and removed. I^ocally, in the eruptive stage, a cold 
compresis with 2 per cent, alum acetate solution is very useful. 
Painting the area with spirits of camphor and alcohol followed by 
dusting freely with zinc and starch dusting powder or powdered alum 
relieves the pain and burning. A thick coating of surgical collodion 
which is renewed every day is of value in preventing rupture and 
secondary infection of the vesicles, i^esions at the angles of the 
mouth can be touched up with a caustic pencil and dressed dry with 
talcum powder. In the genital region especially on the apposing 
mucous surfaces of the vnlva> strict cleanliness is essential. The aurea 
should be swabbed with hydrogen peroxide and dusted with 5 per cent, 
aristol dusting powder (aristol 20 gr., zinc oxide and starch 4 oz« 
of each) three times a day. Recurrent cases require investi- 
gation into presence of focal sepsis in the teeth, tonsils, upper respira- 
tory passages, bowels or pelvis. 

HERPES 208TER. The lesions consist of groups of vesicles on 
an erythematous base and occur along the distribution of the fibres pf 
nerves originating from one or more posterior root ganglia. The onset 
is acute and fairly rapid and is in many cases heralded by malaise, 
fever and persistent neuralgic pain. The cause of the disease is a 
filtrable vims of the same category as chicken pox and people coming 
in close contact with a person affected with herpes zoster have been 
known to have developed chicken pox after an incubation period of 
fourteen to sixteen days. Individual lesions have the same charactfir 
as herpes simplex but are more intense and extensive and large patches 
consisting of a dozen or more vesicles appear in successive crops on ^thc 
same aide of the body* The contents of the vesicles are usually serous 
but may become sero*puru]eut owing to secondary infection; in rare 
instances the contents are heemmrha^c. Lymph glands in the neigta^ 
botfrhood of the affected areas my be enlarged and tender* tte 
average duration of the disease is abont two to three weeks. A. tingte 
attack confers immunity. On healing, the vesicles leave hypet^igimtil- 
ed scars owing to involvement of the deeper layers^ of the epMetsttis. 
Certain^drugs like arsenic and diseases of the>Oerbin*fdi»d systm notshly 
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syphilis, ttttncmrs and traatnatic injnnea predispose to an attack. The 
site of appearance of herpes zoster may remain b3rper8esthetic for months 
after an attack. The most serious sequel to herpes osier of the face ts 
affection of the cornea and the eyeball when the nasal branch of the 
ophthalmic division of the fifth nerve is involved. 

Treatment, It is advisable to give the patient a good purge with 
calomel or blue pill followed by saline cathartics the next day. When the 
cornea is affected cold compresses with 2 per cent boric lotion are 
applied ever} 4 hours. The eye should be examined frequently by an 
ophthalmologist for serious corneal ulcers. The skin lesions are best 
treated with thick lav^ers of talcum powder and cotton wool dressing. 
A hot water bag is very agreeable and relieves the neuralgic pain in 
mild cases. Aspirin, liypnotks of the barbituric acid series or even 
morphia may be necessar}’ in severe cases. Kxtensive secondary 
pyogenic infection of the vesicles may require surgical interference and 
free drainage, the healing in such cases is generally uncomplicated. 
Mild galvanic currents and ultra-violet radiation sometimes give imme- 
4iate relief; for severe pain pituitrin injectioii fO.5 c.cm.) is often 
useful. 


Hmmorrhagic Lesiotts of the Skin 

PUlRPimA. The disease is characterised by the occurrence of 
reddish or purplish eruptions due to extravasation of blood into the skin 
and mucous membranes. The lesions are fiat and circumscribed and on 
a level with the general surface. Depending on the degree, extent 
and depth of occurrence these haemorrhagic lesions are termed petechias, 
ecchymoses and hacmatomata. Purpura is either primary or secondary 
to other diseases. 

primary pnrpttin. (1) Purpura simplex. The disease is of sudden 
onset without constitutional symptoms and is characterised by appearance 
of small petechiae chiefly on the legs and mucous membrane of the mouth. 
'The individual haemorrhagic spots develop fully within two or three 
days and then fade gradually, the total duration of the disease being 
about a ueek or ten days. Successive crops may keep on appearing 
fbr months with slight fever and malaise, but the general health is not 
seriously impaired. Children and old debilitated people are usually 
alfeeted but young adults sometimes, though rarely, suffer as well. 

(2) JFfendch*s purpum. It is also fwnd in children and is associated 
with vomiting, oolic and diarrhoea of varying severity. The onset is 
audMen with paisis but no rise of temperature and in severe leases 
the vomSt and stoo) may contain blood. Hmmaturia may occur in a*few 
lostaneea and nephritis is a serious compUeation of the disease, lU. 
euriuft atMiia dn occur and a fatal terminatum is not viary nncnmniott, 
The dknaa^ is probablir altergie in origin and i#^ue to sensitiveness 
adme common Iftldtts of AmA 
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(3) Purpura rheumatica. The petechise ate adhered ill with fever, 
sore throat and multiple arthritia and the entire surface of the body 
and mucous membranes may be involved. Purpura rhemnatica may be 
accompained with urticarial, erythematous or bullous lesions of the skin 
similar to erythema multiforme or erythema nodosum. Pleurisy, peri- 
carditis and endocarditis are serious complications. The disease may 
persist for several weeks or months but the average mild cases recover 
in two to three weeks. Recurrences do not occur as a rule. 

(4) Purpura hcpmoirhagica or morbus maculosus. In this type 
extensive hsemorrhages occur into the skin, the mucous membranes, 
the serous membrane and meninges. The onset is sudden and without 
warning and is manifested by fairly free bleeding from the gums, nose, 
stomach, bowels, uterus and urethra. These hsemorrhages may be of 
a severe nature and end fatally in the course of a w^eek or so. l^arge 
areas of ecchymoses and hsematoniata appear on the skin, the entire 
buccal mucous membrane may be discoloured and hamiorrhagic. Young 
girls are more commonly affected and they show a marked fall in the 
platelet count. The disease may persist for months or years in a mild 
form with periods of intermission and improvement in bodily health. 

Secondary purpura owe their origin to various causes of which the 
following are some of the more important : — 

(i) Acute infectious diseases, c.g., ‘ typhoid fever, cerebrospinal 
meningitis, plague, typhus, measles, small-pox and scarlet fever; (ff) 
Chronic nutritional disorders, e.g., scurvy ; {Hi) Systemic disorders, 
e.g., diseases of the heart, nephritis, pernicious ancemia, leukaemia, 
tuberculosis, and icterus gravis; (iv) Toxic pur]>ttra is caused by drugs 
like iodine and iodides, mercury, chloral hydrate, copaiba, quinine, 
ergot, belladonna, turpentine, salicylates. Snake venom also causes 
purpuric eruption; (v) Nervous purpura: severe fright or very strong 
emotions are sometimes followed by an acute onset, (vi) Mechanical 
pressure or gravity occasionally give rise to purpuric spots in suscep- 
tible individuals. Impediment to the circulation in the capillaries as 
occurs in embolism may cause a severe attack of purpura 

The important etiological factor in the cousation of purpura is the 
roarkedly increased permeability of the endothelial cells forming the 
capillary walls. Streptococcal toxins are mostly responsible for the 
onset of symptoms in purpura simplex and purpura rheumatica ; in 
Henoch’s purpura the allergic state which leads to extreme permeability 
of the capillaries of the skin and mucous membranes is the principal 
setiological factor. The cause of purpura hmntorrbagica is not known. 

‘ TMKtniMit. Except for the milder degrees of purpura simplex alt 
casifli of purpura should be treated as serious and the patient put at rest 
is bed with the fo^st onset of signs and symptoms. Gteet care and 
gentleness should be used in handling the patient as slight pressure 
may lead to formation of ecchymoses or even hiemaioinata* The foot 
end of the bed should be raised. The diet should be com]^letely 
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changed and lightly cooked plain wholesome food given in small 
quantities at frequent intervals* All sources of focal sepsis should be- 
carefully looked for and eliminated and a dermal sensitiveness test is 
always helpful in determining acquired sensitiveness towards common 
articles of food. Constipation, when present, should be treated with 
liquid paraffin or olive oil ; other laxatives are better avoided. For 
purpura rheumatics autogenous vaccines prepared from streptococci 
infecting the throat and tonsils or rheumatic phyllacogen is of great 
value. Attention should be concentrated on improving the tone of the 
capillary walls and diminishing their permeability and this can be attain- 
ed by administration of calcium lactate 10 gr. combined with parathyroid 
1 / 10 gr. twice daily by the mouth. Adrenalin is not a safe remedy owing 
to the fact that by raising the blood pressure it may lead to late 
hsemorrhage from the mucous membranes. In Henoch's purpura or 
morbus maculosns with extensive bleeding from mucous surfaces, normal 
horse serum 10 c.cm. or hsemoplastin 2 c.cm should be given intraven- 
ously as an emergency measure. Glucose should lie given freely by the 
mouth or when necessary it can be given intraveHi^n^ly as a 12.6 per cent, 
solution in normal saline. Great care should be taken in using the 
ligature or digital pressure on the arm to make the median vein stand 
up prominently lest the area of pressure becomes haemorrhagic. Acid 
sulphuric aroinaticus in 15 to 30 min. doses has been recommended but 
this has no specific action except for its sedative effect. Blood transfusion 
and heteroserotherapy is sometimes curative for purpura haemorrhagica 
Vitamin D in large doses has a beneficial effect in most cases. 

Treatment of secondary purpuras consists in removal of the under- 
lying cause. 


laiammatory Diseases of Embolic Origin 

BRYTHEhlA NODOSUM. It is characterised by painful oval or 
rounded, raised, bright«pink ctiloured nodules surrounded hy a halo of 
-erythema and is ushered in Tiith malaise, joint pains and rise of 
temperature. The evolution of these nodules is fairly rapid, attaining 
fun development in six to twenty-four hours, and aifter persisting for 
about three weeks, they disappear spontaneously. The extensor aspects 
of the extremities are mostly involved, the lower more commonly than 
the upper. The lesions are usually symmetrical in distribution, few in 
number, tense to the feel and shiny in appearance; they are situated 
deep iu the corium. Occasionally ^a few nodules of soft consistency ate 
met vrith but they are always very painful and tender on pressure. 
Retrogression is heialded by change in ccdour item bright ted* to 
darkish rbd and purple; the consistency becomes soft and ductuating 
almost isifusulating an abscess. These nodules rarely break down 
excOf^ when some secondaty pyogenie inlecti<Ml; ia introduced acci^ 
On heaUng, a dark or brownish stain in left for some tims^ 
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There is a certain amount or deep scarring which dose not involve the 
epidermis. In exceptional cases, the nodules keep on appearing in 
crops and the total duration of the disease is prolonged to several 
months. The aetiological factor in a fair percentage of cases has been 
traced to streptococcal infection in the tonsils and teeth; the disease 
is a fairly common complication of rheumatic fever and has also been 
found in association with malignant endocarditis of non-rheumatic ori- 
gin. There is marked dilatation of the papillary and sub-papillary 
plexus with oozing of serum accompanied by leucorrliexis and ery- 
tlirorrliexis. Some of the capillaries are embolised by streptococcal 
vegetations and there is aggregation of leucocytes around them. 

Treatment. During an attack the patient should be kept at rest in 
bed ; the bowels should be moved by .suitable aperients whenever 
necessary and the kidneys flushed with drinks of plain w^ater or other 
sweet drinks. Internally, an alkaline mixture containing 10 gr. of 
natural •salicylate of soda with double the dose of the bicarl)onate is 
given three times a day. Quinine in 5 to 10 gr. doses and salicin in 
10 to 20 gr. doses, given twice daily, arc also useful. I/)cally, 10 per 
cent, ichthyol ointment acts as a sedative, and this may be alternated 
with application of plain calamine or Goulard’s lotion during the day. 
A thorough investigation into the presence of septic foci in the teeth 
and tonsils is of great importance in preventing a relapse which is not 
very rare. Autogenous streptococcal vaccine from these foci of infection 
is of proved curative value. Patients in run down or otherwise poor 
condition of health require iron arsenic and quinine tonics and cod- 
liver oil as an adjuvant to specific treatment. 

LUPUS ERYTHEMATOSUS. The disease is characterised by the 
occurrence of pink, infiltrated plaques covered by adherent scales which 

tend to spread at the margin and heal in the centre with formation of 

atrophic scars and telangiectases. The lesions are quite superficial and 
do not ulcerate but are extremely persistent and slowly progressive in 
nature. When the scales are removed the follicles of the aflected area 

appear dilated and some are filled with horny plugs. These epithelial 

plugs are usually firmly adherent to the under surface of the scales. 
Clinically, two types are met with, (i) the acute disseminated 
exauthematic type and (ii) the chronic circumscribed or localised type. 
Multiple lesions may appear in both types of case, the patches being 
of various configurations. Coalescence of neighbouring lesions often 
takes place at their extending periphery, thus involving extensive 
areas on the face, head and neck, hands, vulva and the perineum. The 
mucous membrane of the mouth is also commonly affected. 

(i) THE ACUTE DISSEMINATE TYPE. The lesions may appear 
suddenly without prodroma and are accompanied by high fever and 
general constitutional disturbances.* In a few instances the acute exa- 
cerbation may be superimposed upon the chronic dteumtundbed type. 
77 
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No part of the body as exempt from affection although the palms 
and soles escape in the majority of cases. Individual lesions 
may be nodular or vesicular in character and in very severe cases 
hsemorrhagic. Crops of lesions appear at different parts of the body 
at the same time. Some patches heal up spontaneously while others 
develop into the cirsumscribed type of lesion. The buccal mucous 
membrane is almost always affected Repeated attacks may ultimately 
lead to a fatal termination from pneumonia or pulmonary tuberculosis. 
This type of the disease is comparatively rare and causes practically no 
subjective symptoms. A few cases complain of a burning sensation. 

(if) TIIR CHRONIC CIRCUMSCRIBED TYPE. The onset is insidi 
ous and is not accompanied with any symptoms. Characteristic lesions 
consist of w^ell defined, dry, pink or reddish patches, varying in size from 
a pea to the size of the palm of the hand and are covered with greyish 
adherent scales. The sites of predilection sre the flush areas of the 
cheeks and the bridge of the nose, the mastoid area, the lobes of the 
cars and the scalp and front of the chest. On the face the distribution 
is often symmetrical on tboth checks with a narrow strip-like lesion 
along the nose giving rise to the typical butterfly shaped patch. The 
skin is only slightly infiltrated and the inflammatory changes are prac- 
tically confined to the edges where extension of the lesion takes place. 
Atrophic changes with depigmentation and scarring in the centre of a 
patch and telangiectasis or 'gun barrel blue* discoloration of the 
margin constitute the typical clinical picture. Occasionally the healed 
areas are deeply pigmented. The mucous membrane of the mouth is 
involved in about 25 per cent, of cases; the lips, eye-lids and tongue 
are also affected. Lesions of the mucous membrane may appear only 
as slight thickenings with abrasions or scaliness of the affected part. 
Thin atrophic scars are left on healing. On the scalp the patches are 
hairless, harsh, sclerosed and extremely irritable. 

The course of the disease is somewhat erratic but slowly progressive. 
Spontaneous recovery occasionally takes place without any residual 
scarring, but recurrence is almost always the rule. The disease general!) 
appears between the second and fourth decades of life and women are 
more often affected than men. The principal setiological factor is septic 
embolism of the fine capillary twigs in the papillee derived from latent 
fod in the teethi tonsils or nasal sinuses. 

Treatment. Acute cases are treated on general lines and each case 
has to be carefully investigated for latent focal sepsis especially in the 
teeth and tonsils. All metabolic defects or circulatory derangements 
should be corrected. Absolute rest and small fractional feeds of con- 
centrated nutritious liquid diet are indicated when constitutional 
symptoms are severe. Elimination through the bowels and kidneys 
sWld ruesive attention. Locally, cording soothing lotions are used 
as cold compress during the day and the ofiected'parts are smeared with 
pure oUvt oil at night. A ti^id sponging towards the evening often 
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induces restful sleep at night. Of the various local remedies calamine 
lotion and white lotion (sodium chloride 1 part, sodium bicarbonate 
2 parts and boric acid 3 parts in 100 c.cm. of distilled water) give 
the best results. 

The chronic circumscribed cases also merit a thorough investiga- 
tion into latent septic foci which should be located and eradicated. 
General hygienic measures are of importance. The diet should not 
contain any hot spices or condiments and stimulating drinks, parti- 
cularly alcohol, are forbidden. Kxposure to bright strong sunlight or 
extremes of heat and cold are harmful. 

Local. Acutely inflamed and ocdematous spreading lesions should 
be treated with continuous wet dressing of calamine or white lotion 
till the inflammation has subsided. Individual patches are then painted 
with 5 to 20 per cent, alcoholic solution of salicylic acid or resorcin, 
morning and night, to induce exfoliation. Perchloride of mercury may 
be added in strength from 1 in 5000 to 1 in 2000. The application is 
discontinued if there is any sign of irritation. When the scales have 
come ofl the patches are painted with phenol or trichloracetic acid. 
Freezing with carbon dioxide snow sometimes gives good results. 

Ultra-violet radiation in strong doses of five to thirty minutes are 
useful for obstinate patches and marked improvement follows when 
the reactionary hypersemic stage has subsided. Complete recovery may 
sometimes take place but exacerbation after a period of quiescence is 
more common. General radiation should be undertaken with great 
care, as a sub-erythema dose often causes dissemination. X-rays and 
radium therapy have been tried with occasional successful results but 
as the chronic character of the disease requires prolonged treatment^ 
X-ray and radium dermatitis and burns are serious sequelSe. 

Internal. Tonics with combination of iron, arsenic and quinine are 
of great help in stimulating the defence mechanism of the body. Calcium 
lactate in 10 gr. doses combined with 1/10 gr. of parathyroid are 
given twice daily for toning up the capillaries. Cod-liver oil and its 
preparations are indicated when the general health is poor. Focal 
sepsis has to be treated with suitable autogenous vaccines and other 
specific measures. Preparations of gold, e.g., sanocrysin, solganal A 
and B, and krysolgan have been used intravenously with varying suc- 
cess and of these krysolgan is more often used on account of the 
stability of the compound in solution. All due precautions are neces- 
sary in exhibiting gold products and frequent examination of the urine 
for the presence of albumin and free erythrocytes are essential. The 
initml dose of krysolgan is 0.0015 gr. and the maximum 0.075 gr. 

Best results are obtained by adopting measures which combine 
general, local and so-called specific therapy and treatment has to be 
varied and adopted according to the nature, duration and situation of 
the lesions. 
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ALOPECIA AREATA. The disease is characterised by sudden 
and total loss of hair in patches and affects usually the scalp but may 
involve other hairy areas of the body namely the beard and moustache, 
eyebrows, pubis or the body. The affected area is round or oval in 
outline with a few loose hairs at the periphery and the skin is smooth 
and glossy. The hair is broken off flush with the scalp ond 
when palled out present an ‘exclamation mark* appearance due to 
atrophy of the bulb. In extreme cases total baldness may super- 
vene in a few da 5 ^s by steady falling of the hair in large bunches. 
Spontaneous recovery is heralded by growth of very light-coloured 
downy hair which are soon replaced by stronger and Stouter hair. 
This second crop is at first very light-coloured or white but gradually 
changes to normal colour and texture. The improvement may be 
arrested at any stage resulting in permanent baldness or the patches 
of white hair may persist. Occasionally the disease continues inde- 
finitely and is characterised by successive growths of weak short-lived 
hair. 

The disease is of inflammatory origin and is dac to septic embolism 
and toxic inflammatory changes in the blood vessels of the papillary 
portion of the corium. The most important focus of sepsis 
is in the teeth in the form of dental caries or apical abscesses. Strep- 
tococcal infection of the tonsils is also present in a fair number of 
cases. Endocrine and nervous imbalance are other important aetio- 
logioal factors. The disease usually affects grown up children and 
young adults of both sexes; universal or total alopecia is more common 
in adult men. 

Treatment. Every case requires investigation in'o the presence of 
scp.sis in the teeth and tonsils which should be treated by extraction, 
operative measures and autovaccine therapy according to the merits of 
the case. All sources of mental worry and anxiety should be removed 
Vascular tonics like calcium lactate 10 gr. with j>arathyroid 1/10 gr., 
general Ionics and cod-liver oil are very useful. Hexamine in 10 gr. 
doses given over a fairly long period usually cuts short the duration 
of the disease. Endocrine glandular products are required for cases 
with evident defect or imbalance of the ductless glands. When mental 
or nervous factors are present sedatives and hypnotics are indicated. 

Local Stimulating applications are indicated of which 95 per cent, 
phenol gives most satisfactory results. It should be applied as a thin 
film and allowed to remain for about an hour. For treating patches 
on the eye-brows or the face it should be diluted with equal part of 
glycerine. An ointment containing pilocarpine nitrate 1 gr., beta* 
nophthol I dr*, lanolin 2 dr. to an ounce of vaseline is recommended; 
this should be applied with friction over the patches twice dally. 
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Disease Caused by Spasm of the Blood Vessels 

R4YNAUD*S D1SE4SB. It is characterised by symmetrical acrocya- 
nosis, asphyxia and gangrene of the soft tissues of the fingers, toes and 
sometimes the ear and nose. The attacks are paroxysmal in nature 
and the ischaemia is caused by spasmodic constriction of the arteries 
supplying the affected part. During the spasmodic phase the part be- 
comes pale, cold and numb and later on blue. Return to normal con- 
ditions takes place during the earlier stages without any impediment 
to the circulation but after several attacks the affected areas remain 
persistently cyanosed and painful. Superficial necrosis sets in and a 
gangrene of the dry type may follow, causing spontaneous amputation 
of several digits. 

The .exact cause of the disease is unknown. The syndrome is pro- 
duced by local sympathetic irritability causing at first intermittent anff 
then almost continuous spasmodic constriction of the arteries. It is 
sometimes associated with scleroderma. Highly strung and neurotic 
types of young adults are affected, the women more often than men. 

Treatment. In the early stages the treatment is palliative with 
hot baths, massage and high-frequency current combined with general 
tonics, calcium and cod-liver oil. Preparations of muscle extract yield 
very good results, which can be used both orally and intramuscularly. 
When gangrene sets in the treatment is purely surgical. Periarterial 
sympathectomy is followed by permanent cure. 

Neuroses of the Skin 

PRURITUS (Itching). It is more a symptom than a distinct 
clinical entity and accompanies various skin diseases of both external 
and internal origin. It may be defined as intractable irritation of the 
$kiu, usually of a spasmodic nature, without any evidence of dermatitis 
or other inflammatory lesions on the surface. As a rule, localised areas 
on the trunk or limbs are affected but involvement of the whole body 
is not very rare. Acute cases shew objective signs which are the results 
of scratching, namely, blotchy erythema, excoriation, blood efusts, fis- 
sures and wheals. In chronic cases of fairly long duration pigmentation 
and lichenification supervene as secondary changes in the skin. Every 
case of pruritus should be investigated thoroughly to determine the under- 
lying cause of which the following are important (1) Systemic diseases 
like diabetes, carcinoma, lenksemia, arteriosclerosis, Bright's disease, 
Grave's disease, certain disorders of the nervous system, Mycosis 
fungoides. (2) Intoxications, e.g., high blood icterus, faulty elimina* 
tion and stasis in the bowels, fermentation and chronic dysentery. (8) 
Ingestion of certain foods, especially shell fish and tinned products. 
<4) Ingestion of certain drugs which are eliminated through the skin, 
a.g., copaiba, arsenic, The commonest external <!anses are:^^ 
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(1) Mechanicali such as harsh or i^oollen clothes, cor&etry and tight 
lacing, stretching of the skin as in pregnancy, etc. (2) Chemical, 
e g , too frequent use of soap, aniline dyes used for colouring socks, 
stockings, and underlinen, chemical insecticides, etc. (S) Parasitic, e,g., 
scabies, ringworm and seborrhocic dermatitis. 

Treatment. General. Removal of the cause is the first essential 
and in attaining this, every case has to be treated on its own merit. 
Co-operation of the patient is a very important factor and highly strung 
or neurotic subjects are sometimes extremely difficult to treat because 
the habit of scratching is kept up subconsciously. Administration of 
calomel in a 2 to 4 gr. dose at bed lime followed by a saline cathartic 
the next morning is a good routine measure to adopt. A complete change 
of diet is also of value, Exhibition of sedatives may be required for 
relieving the irritation, especially when the patient is tired and exhausted 
for want of sleep at night. Bromides in full doses and barbituric acid 
derivatives can safely be given at bed-time to induce restful sleep. Harsh 
woollen clothes should be replaced by garments of soft silk or cotton and 
the room should be kept comfortably cool and veil ventilated. 

Local. A soothing bath containing bran, bicarbonate of soda or 
menthol is given twice daily. The temperature is kept at about 78* to 
80* P. and cold water is gradually added till the temperature drops to 
about 55* to 80*P. A cold spray before emerging from the bath is ad* 
vised. The skin should be dried by gently patting with a soft towel and 
dusting powder or antipruritic lotions applied liberally. Of the various 
anti-puritic remedies phenol in a 2 to 5 per cent, lotion and menthol in 
0.5 per cent, alcoholic solution give best results. I/iq. carbonis detergens 
in 2 to 8 per cent, alcoholic solution is also of value. Cocaine can be 
used as an antipruritic remedy only when the patient is under careful 
and strict supervision. The use of phenol lotion even in a fairly weak 
solution over extensive areas for a long time may induce local gangrene 
and toxic effects from absorption of the drug. Generalised ultra-violet 
radiation sometimes brings immediate relief. Repeated exposures are 
'necessary in the treatment of chronic cases and the abatement of 
symptoms is always gradual. Radium therapy has been advocated for 
localised and stubborn pruritus especially of the muco-cutaneous regions. 

Chronic localised pruritus of the anus, vulva or scrotum may be due 
to external local or internal toxic causes. A thorough physical examina- 
tion is always indicated to determine and eradicate external sources of 
irritation, ^condary changes like hyperkeratosis and lichenification set 
in early in the disease and the skin and the mucocutaneous junctions 
present a peculiar glazed appearance. The secondary changes are \ery 
often responsible for persistence of subjective symptoms. 

XuitATMiurT. Before commencing local treatment the bowels should 
be opsned well witli sniteble cathartics and the diet changed to plainly 
nutritious and wholesome foods. All kinds of tinned foods should 
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be completely stopped. Stimulating drinks, especially alcohol, are con- 
tra-indicated. The patient should be encouraged to drink fairly large 
quantities of plain water to keep the kidneys well flushed. Kxternal 
parasitic infections should be treated on specific lines and antipruritic 
lotions and ointments can be applied when occasion arises. Best 
results are obtained from X-ray therapy and it may be necessary to conti- 
nue the exposures for some time before permanent cure is established. 

PRURIGO. It is a chronic inflammatory disease characterised by 
the appearance of successive crops of small, flesh-coloured, extremely 
itchy papules with a predilection for the extensor aspect of the limbs 
and the lower abdomen. These papules become excoriate<l owing to the 
scratching and the skin between the papules is often xerotic or eczema- 
toid. A large percentage of these cases shew dermographism, l^esions 
may occasionally appear on the trunk, face, forehead and the scalp but 
the skin of the groins and axillae are alwavs free. Cases very often 
commence as papular urticaria of early childhood and, instead of 
recovery, the clinical appearance changes to the characteristic lesions 
of prurigo which may then persist indefinitely. Secondary changes of 
the skin, c.g,, excoriations, pustulation, Uclienification, scarring and 
enlargement of superficial glands, especially of the groins, are usually 
present in well-established cases. The incessant irritation of the skin 
and slow intoxication give rise to nervous instability, secondary 
ansemia, loss of appetite, constipation and mental and moral impairment. 
The aetiology of the disease is not known but it is very closely related 
to the allergic group of inflammatory diseases with which it is often 
associated. 

Clinically, three varieties have been described : (a) Prurigo miiis is 
a comparatively mild affection and the constitutional disturbances are 
not very marked, (b) Prurigo ferox is the severe form of the disease 
characterised by incessant scratching, constitutional distrubances and 
mental impairment. The disease is usually localised in certain areas 
although the whole body is sometimes affected. Prurigo ferox is a com- 
paratively rare disease, (c) Prurigo nodularis is an extremely rare form 
of chronic inflammatory disease characterised by formation of nodular 
eruptions, chiefly on the lower legs, and constant intractable irritation 
which prevents the patient from taking rest by day or night. The onset is 
insiduous and is sometimes associated with urticaria. Women art 
aflected more often than men. Secondary changes in the skin are not 
very marked but the general health is always affected for want of 
proper sleep and rest. The aetiology is not known and unlike prurigo 
mltis and prurigo ferox the disease appears later in life. 

Treatment. General. A thorough investigation into the presence 
of septic foci and other sources of auto-intoxication is essential. The diet 
should be changed radically and good nourishing food, plainly but 
agreeably cooked, is indicated. Tonics with combination of iron, arsenic, 
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quinine and strychnine are necessary in cases with a low condition of 
health. Thyroid esctract in half grain doses twice daily can also be given 
for its tonic effect. General ultra-violet light baths are beneficial. 

Local, Antipruritic lotions and ointments containing 1 to 2 per* 
cent, of phenol and 2 to 3 per cent, of liquor carbonis detergens relieve 
the irritation to a great extent. Beta naphthol 2 per cent, with coal tar 

10 per cent, in lanolin base is useful when secondary hyperkeratosis is 
present. I^rurigo ferox responds quickly tq X-ray therapy and radical 
cuie may be established within two to four weeks, especially in children. 
In the case of adults a good many recur after complete freedom from 
symptoms for some months. 

Prurigo nodularis calls for strong chrysarobin (2 to 5 per cent, in a 
lotion) and X-ray theiapy for relief of symptoms. Freezing with carbon 
dioxide snow or complete excision of the nodules give satisfactory results 
although a few nodules may recur and requite treatment for the second 
time. Phenol and liquor potassce, 15 per cent, of each, dissolved in olive 

011 sometimes give immediate but temporary relief. 

GRANULOMAS. These are solid areas of cellular infiltration of 
the pars reticularis of the coriuni induced by specific micro-organibms 
or their toxins and consist chieflv of endothelial cells. Granulomas are 
classified as follows: — 

I. Those that pass through three distinct stages before the granu- 
lomatous Ibsioiis ate fully developed, namely (a) Initial lesion followed 
by l 3 rmphatic permeation, (b) Invasion of the blood stream, septica?mia 
and production of cutaneous rashes, (c) Granulomatous stage with or 
without ulceration. Examples are syphilis, yaws and leprosy. 

II. Those that shew two stages in their evolution, namely, (Oi) Initial 
lesion followed by lymphatic permeation and spread to the nearest lymph 
node, (b) Formation of granulomas along the lymphatics when further 
spread is obstructed by sclerosis and fibrosis. Examples are tuberculosis, 
blastomycosis and sporotrichosis. All these lesions break down and 
ulcerate. 

III. Those with only one stage, namely the initial lesion at the site 
of implantation with both centripetal and centrifugal spread. Examples 
are aqljlttomycosis, oriental sore, rhinoscleroma and infective granuloma. 

In dermal leishmaniasis there is no initial lesion but the parasites 
are lodged in the peripheral vessels and give rise to leucodermic spots 
at first, the granulomatous nodules developing afterwards. The lesions 
hardly ever ulcerate. 

Botriomycosis or granuloma pyogenicum is not a true granuloma but 
a condition of excessive growth of granulation tissue owing to the 
irritation of an infective organism, nsnally the staphylococcus. 

Treatment. The treatment of dificyent types* of granulomas has 
been dealt with various chapters. 
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ACNE VULGARIS. See page 1158 

ACTINOMYCOSIS. See page 11S» 

ACUTE ABDOMEN. It is an emergent condition where tlie 
question of immediate surgical operation will have to be seriously 
considered. In a few conditions, the treatment may be purely medical. 
There are extra-abdominal diseases such as acute pneumonia, especially 
in children, coronary thrombosis, the gastric crises of tabes, ursemia, 
Henoch’s purpura and diabetes, which occasionally give rise to pain 
and vomiting simulating acute abdominal diseases. In such 
eouditions as the inflammations of various kinds of tlic abdominal 
viscera and their appendages, namely, acute appendicitis, peiitonitis, 
salpingitis, panc'reatitis, cholecystitis, perforations of gastric, duodenal, 
.stercoral and typhoid ulcers, hoemorrhages from ruptured ectopic ges- 
tations and ruptured blood cysts of the ovary, torsions of an ovarian 
cyst or of the gall bladder and lastly the diflerent types of acute intestinal 
obstruction, the question of immediate operation is to be considered 
without unnecessary delay. The non-surgical acute abdominal CQnditions 
include the various types of colic such as the intestinal, renal, biliary 
or lead colic, acute constipation and such emergent conditions as pyelitis, 
Diell’s crises, abdominal influenza, typhoid and tuberculous peritonitis. 

Certain Diagnostic Features of Acute Abdominae Rmercencies 

Temperature* Usually the temperature is not high in acute abdo- 
mens, and it is quite unusual to find a temperature above 102“?., but 
children run higher temperatures than adults, while elderly people run 
lower temperatures than the middle aged; a temperature of 99® or 
100”F., in an acute surgical abdomen, is the most usual condition. It is 
only in acute gall-bladder diseases and in inflammatory conditions that 
a high temperature is met with. A steadily rising pulse is a sign of 
grave prognostic importance. In acute abdominal catastrophes during 
the period of shock, the pulse is rapid and thready. A very sudden acute 
abdominal lesion may, therefore, give rise to thin, rapid pulse and a 
subnormal temperature in the beginning. After some time the pulse 
}>egins to rise and attains o normal count. This occurs in the reac- 
tionary stage and may give a misleading impression of improvement of 
the patient's condition. 

Vofniting. This occurs in many of the acute illnesses and is parti- 
cularly met with among children Repeated vomiting wHh acute pain in 
the abdomen and a distinct pallor on the patient's face often suggest a 
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grave condition. The change of smell and colour of the ejected 
materials from the ordinary smell of food to a faecal odour usually indi- 
cates some form of obstruction of tlie bowel either paralytic or organic. 
I^aecal vomiting is often a sign of impending death. 

Pain. The site of origin, the nature and the mode of radiation of 
pain are important diagnostic features in acute abdomens. Inflammatory 
pain starts very gradually while the patient is resting and gets steadily 
worse in the course of a few hours; the patient lies still and never 
writhes about in bed. The pain in appendicitis, pancreatitis, etc., seems 
to start while the patient is in bed in the early hours of the morning 
On the other hand, pain in acute obstruction or colics is of a griping 
nature, and the patient often writhes about. A sadden onset of pain of 
great severity suggests perforation or acute strangulation of the gut. 

Kxtra-abdominai, conditions. Pneumonia, In many chest condi- 
tions such as early pneumonia or pluerisy, especially the diaphragmatic 
variety, the pain is acute and referred to the abdomen. Other signs of 
acute abdomen such as rigidity of the abdominal wall, vomiting, etc., may 
also be present but, as opposed to true acuit abdominal cases, the 
temperature is high, the pulse-respiration ratio is characteristic 
and the rigidity is not a genuine* one. 

Uraemia. Uraemic cases simulate acute obstruction with S 3 nnptoms 
of abdominal distension, pain and vomiting. Intense toxaemia also 
suggests the condition. 

Coronary thrombosis and acute coronary embolism often simulate an 
acute abdomen with an acute pain in the upper part of the abdomen, a 
rapid pulse and vomiting ultimately leading to a state of collapse. 

iNTRA-ABDOMiNAi, CONDITIONS. Typhoid, The disease is essentially 
an abdominal one and sometimes presents signs and symptoms of 
acute appendicitis. Appendicitis when present is caused by bacillus 
typhosus associated with general enteritis. A true emergent con- 
dition supervenes only when a typhoid ulcer perforates necessitating 
immediate surgical intervention. In the so-called abdominal influenza 
the pain is of a colicky nature and not of an inflammatory type. 
Vomiting and distension of the abdomen are present but the temperature 
generally shoots high. 

Colics. The pain of biliary and renal colics has particular sites of 
origin and definite distribution. The pain in biliary colic starts in the 
right hypochondrium, radiates towards the epigastrium, behind to the 
back and ultimately terminates near the shoulder blade. A biliary colic 
may settle down with morphia. In renal colic, the pain starts at 
the back near the renal angle under the last rib and radiates round jmd 
down 16 the front into the groin, testicle or tliigh. Vomiting is more 
marked in biliary cohe. Intestinal colic is often due to ingestion of 
indigestible materials and causes a violent griping^pain, which sometimes 
resemVles an acute oUtruction* 
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Genuine acute abdominal emergencies include cases of inflamma- 
tion, obstruction, perforation and haemorrhage. 

Inflammation, These cases usually give rise to a slowly rising pulse 
and temperature, pain comes on gradually and an area of rigidity and 
tenderness develops over the inflamed viscUvS. Of the various inflam- 
matory conditions, acute pancreatis and appendicitis need a detailed 
description. 

Acute pancreatitis^ The pain here is even more acute than that of 
perforation and shock is invariably present. Prostration is marked 
from the onset, and the pulse is rapid, thin and feeble. Abdominal 
rigidity is always present especially in the upper part. 

Acute appendicitis. The setiological factors are still obscure. Un- 
doubtedly it is a disease of civilization with its adequate supply of pure 
rich food of all descriptions. It may occur at any age, it is rare in 
the aged and most common in the 2nd, 3rd and 4th decades. Organisms 
such as Bact, coli, staphylococci, streptococci, B, welchii, tubercle 
bacilli and actinomycotic fungus have all been isolated from acute cases, 
occasionally in pure cultures, but usually the infection is mixed. Urgent 
gangrenous appelidicitis is only seen amongst the meat-eating people 
and is twice as common in the male as in the female. 

The pain in acute appendicitis starts as a general abdominal discom^ 
fort round the umbilicus, described by the patient as a stomach-ache and 
is usually of gradual onset and associated with general malaise. Nausea, 
retching or vomiting follow abdominal pain and vary in their intensity; 
patients usually vomit once or twice only. The temperature is usually 
99-lOO^F., and if it is higher than 101 a careful examination for other 
causes should be made before diagnosing appendicitis. 

The pain, varying in intensity and radiation, ultimately settles dowii 
in the right iliac fossa. The pain in acute appendicitis is made worse 
on walking or on extension of the thighs dne to stretching of the psoas 
muscle. A sudden cessation of pain and a feeling of well-being or 
marked improvement suggests gangrene or perforation with the relief 
of tension. If the appendix is lying on the bladder, it may give rise to 
frequent or painful micturition. A retrocsecal appendix may be closs 
to the gall-bladder and so mimic acute cholecystitis. The bowels are 
usually constipated. The results of an enema are nil and this indicates 
a reflex inhibition of the bowel activity caused by the presence of 
inflammation in the lower abdomen. Acute appendicular obstruction 
shows a different clinical picture. It is characterised by the sudden onset 
of severe, colicky, general abdominal pains, sometimes doubling up iti 
victims and causing them to roll about. The restlessness is of diagnosti: 
significance: it indicates a mechanical pain, whereas inflammatory pain 
usually immobilises its victims; they lie still on their back, sometimes 
on their side with the legs flexed ; the tongue is furred and moist, and 
the breath offensive. 
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Hypersesthesia i$ tested for with a pencil-point, stroking the abdomen 
in longitudinal and transverse directions. In 40 to 60 per cent, ot cases 
it is present in the right iliac fossa and it is said to be an indication of 
ail unrnptured appendix. The right iliac fossa is usually painful and 
tender and shows varying degrees of muscle tension or rigidity centred 
half way between the umbilicus and the right anterior superior iliac 
spine. The rigidity in the right iliac fossa is the response of the parietes 
to the close underlying inhanimation. Rectal examination should never 
be omitted. Anything from a slight tenderness in the right iliac fossa 
to appendicular masses like tense collars about the rectum or bulging 
abscesses may be discovered. The complete series of changes starting 
with appendicular obstruction to gross general peritonitis may occur 
within four hours. 

In one, two or three days, the symptoms may pass on to those 
of general peritonitis or may completely subside. If resolution docs not 
take place, a local abscess is formed with a tumour in the right iliac 
fossa, in the pelvis or in the loin The slight pyrexia persists, constipa- 
tion will continue or diarrhaa may occur. In ^l»t>ce6S formation, after 
the fifth or sixth day, the pain may become more severe as the tension 
in the abscess cavity increases, and according to its situation, it may 
track through the abdoniinal wall and open into the groin or it may 
burst into the rectum, vagina or general peritoneal cavity with disastrous 
results. A retrocaecal abscess mnj track up and form a subplirenic 
abscess later. 

Obstruction, Intense griping pains and increasing vomiting are met 
with in these cases. Rigidity is usually absent and tenderness is more 
or less diffused all over the abdomen. There is marked visible peris- 
talsis. The common causes of obstruction are strangulated hernia, vol- 
vulus and intussusception. Intussusception occurs usually in babies and 
has very characteristic symptoms. The acute catastrophies which occur 
in connection with abdominal diseases are in truth the acute termina- 
tions of chronic diseases and are rarely acute new diseases. 

Perforation. The perforation of an ulcer in the stomach or doudenum 
is almost invariably preceded by the history of a chronic ulcer 
and that some exacerbation of symptoms may have been observed 
in a few preceeding days. The pain is sudden in onset and 
of acute burning type. The temperature is usually subnormal and the 
patient lies absolutely still with a thin rapid pulse. The abdominal 
parietes present a board-like rigidity and are intensely tender. Shock 
is never a symptom of perforation. It is a S 3 auptom of peritonitis which 
follows qnickly upon leakage from the stomach or duodenum. Per- 
cussion yields a high-pitched tympanitic note, which is always sugges- 
tive of a fnixture of gas and duid in the abdominal cavity. 1/iver dull* 
ness may or may not be absent, but as a general rule it is diminished* 
In duodenal ulcer, the perforation is on the right Ifand side of the spine 
and the fluid runs down to the tfght iliac fossa which is painful tender 
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and rigid as hi appendicitis. Perforations are also met with in cases of 
typhoid and dysenteric ulcers. 

lIcemorr}iage, This is seen in ruptured ectopic gestation. It occurs 
in the second or third month of pregnancy. There is a sudden onset 
of violent pain and collapse and the patient becomes pale and restless, 
the pulse runs up rapidly with all other signs of an internal haaniorrhage 
There is no swelling, no rigidity but a diffuse tenderness is present all 
over the abdomen. 

Treatment. A correct diagnosis of cases as far as possible with an 
immediate operation is required in these cases to ensure the 
safety of the patient. In some forms of acute abdominal diseases, the 
indications for urgent operation are clear and universally admitted. In 
perforations of all kinds, in ruptured ectopic gestation, and in the more 
acute forms of obstruction, such as volvulus, intussusception, and 
the various forms of internal strangulations by bands and apertures, 
operation at the shortest possible notice is clearly indicated. Opinions 
differ reganding the suitable time for operation in acute appendicitis. 
The statistics all over the world have proved conclusively that the 
mortality of cases treated by operative measures within the first 24 hours 
is practically nil, provided there are no complications. In children the 
axiom is, always to operate immediately and remove the appendix, irres- 
pective of the duration of the disease and of the condition of the 
appendix. In case of acute appendicitis seen within the first 48 hours of 
the attack, it is generally agreed that the appendix should be removed. If 
cases are brought when symptoms have subsided, operation may 
be postponed till the quiescent stage. The treatment of intermediate 
cases varies. Cases showing improvement from day to day and from hour 
to hour should receive a constant watch. In such cases, the leucocyte 
count should be done twice a day, pulse registered every hour and the 
patient should be, if possible, under direct supervision of an expert 
surgeon. When these are not available, Ochsner and Sherren advocate 
Fowler’s position, water and glucose by mouth followed by liquid diet if 
the temperature and pulse subside. If with such treatment, the leucocyte 
count shows steady increase or a sudden drop or the pulse steadily rises 
and rigidity spreads or if the pain suddenly disappears an immediate 
surgical operation is indicated. If the case is brought later than forty 
eight hours after onset the probable consequences are that the patient 
may go downhill, rally or get better. In such cases complications such as 
generalised peritonitis due to perforation and gangrene may supervene. 
The risk of operation must in all cases be undertaken if the condition of 
the patient gets worse. If a lump is found to be forming in the appendi- 
cu^r region and the condition of the patient is stationary, operation 
may be postponed. In that case if operation is undertaken, the protective 
barriers will be broken and the resting condition will flare up. *the 
patient may be operated upon, generally three months after the subsi- 
dence of such an attack. The urgency of operation is much lessened if 
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cases are seen later still, about the fifth, sixth and seventh days after 
onset. The patient will either be very definitely improving or else pro- 
bably getting an abscess. In the former case, operation can be withheld 
until he has recovered and in the latter case though the abscess will need 
an evacuation there is often no very great urgency about it for a few hours 
or days, and it will in fact sometimes be wiser to wait for a short period 
to allow the abscess to come nearer to the suface. Acute salpingitis and 
acute pancreatitis present considerable difficulty for a correct diagnosis. 
Immediate operation is not generally suggested and one can wait till 
an abscess forms. ^lany acute cholecystitis cases will gradually settle 
down without operation, though this procedure often entails a 
considerable risk. The condition of the gall bladder serves as a useful 
guide regarding an urgent operation. A hard, tensely distended gall 
bladder with the risk of perforation or gangrene often requires an 
operation and particularly where symptoms increase and demand relief. 

In the various forms of organic obstruction, surgery alone will effect 
a cure. Strangulation, volvulus and intussusception are usually more 
urgent than obstruction due to growths and preseu^e of tumours. When 
the enema result is nil, and a diagnosis of obstruction confirmed, the 
sooner the operation is undertaken the bettor. In cases of haemorrhage 
due to erosion of a vessel by a spreading ulcer as met with in cases of 
gastric and duodenal ulcers, the treatment includes absolute rest in 
bed, stoppage of feeds by mouth, injection of i gr, of morphine, 
administration of glucose and saline by the rectum, an electric bath 
and sometimes in severe cases of haematemesis, a blood-transfnsion. 
Generally medical treatment is of no avail in these abdominal emer- 
gencies while on the other hand the safety of the patient is endan- 
gered by delay. For details of surgical technique involved in indivi- 
dual cases, reference must be made to works on operative surgery. 

AGRANULOCYTOSIS. Agranulocytosis or neutropsenia is a re- 
cently recognised disease (Schultz 1922) characterised by a septic 
.inflammation of the throat with loxscmia and marked leucopoenia 
affecting especially the polymorphonuclear cells. 

Neutropcunia occurs under the following conditions 

1. Infective diseases such as kala-azar, typhoid, typhus, measles, 
influenza, mumps, malaria, dengue. 

2. Diseases due to physical and chemical agents such as radium 
particularly the alpha rays. X-rays, arsenic, 'benzene, arsenobenzol 
preparations, drugs containing amidopyrine such as veramon, novalgin, 
gordon, dbalgin, dismenol, compral, allonal, amytal, amidopfien, 
cichopyrine. 

8. Blood diseases such as leucopenic, lyimhstic and myeloid 
leuksdinia-— the so-called aleuksemic ienkeamias. 
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4. Severe sepsis. 

5. Idiopathic neutropenia. 

Two types of agranulocytosis are generally recognised, one is a 
primary type, the aetiology of which is obscure and another, a secondary 
type which is a direct result of some recognised septic condition. 
The condition simulates aplastic anaemia aleukaemig; leukaemia, Vincent’s 
auagiiia, influenza, atyptical Hodgkin’s disease or dipthcria. Agranulo- 
cytosis may also occur as an event in a long illness. Recent work has 
established that a large number of cases of agranulocytic angina are 
due to the toxic action of certain drugs such as arsphenaniines ; 
dinitrophenols and pyramidon. 

The disease is seen more in middle-aged females. It generally 
starts with general malaise, lassitude, headache and soreness 
of the throat and the mouth. The condition rapidly progresses to an 
ulcerative or necrotic stomatitis involving the lips, gums, tongue, tonsils, 
fauces, pharynx and tongue. Sometimes the skin and the intestines 
are likewise affected and there is p 3 rrexia and general prostration. The 
enlarged cervical glands are secondary manifestations to the oral con- 
dition. The blood picture is characteristic. The total white-cell count 
is reduced to very low figures even as low as 100 to 200 per c.mm. 
and there is an absolute and relative reduction in the number of 
granulocytes— the neutrophilic, eosinophilic and basophilic poly- 
morphonuclear cells. The red cells; haemoglobin and platelets are 
little affected. A few cases show moderate or severe anamiia of the 
microcytic type and very rarely of the macrocvtic type. A chronic 
type or agranulocytosis has recently been shown to occur without the 
oral smptoms, the granular cells remaining for a long time between 
10 to 30 per cent, with total counts of 4,000 to 6,000 'per c.mm. The 
condition is considered to be due to the non-formation of the granular 
leucocytes rather than their excessive destruction. The primary cause 
is thought to be depression of the hone-marrow functions. The 
evidence of regneration of the myelopoictic tissues as shown by the 
myelocytic response favours the view that agranulocytosis is primarily 
a marrow dyscrasia. The organisms cultured from the throat lesion and 
blood are not specific causal agents, but are regarded as terminal 
invaders, 

rnSATMaNT. A thorough inquiry should be made regarding the use 
of toxic drugs responsible for the production of agranulocytosis, such 
as benzene, arsenical and gold preparations, dinitro-phenols and the 
benzamine group of drugs. The use of these drugs should be strictly 
forbidden. No treatment is of any value in fulminating cases. Tlie 
different forms of treatment which appear to have beneficial effects 
are ; (1) Repeated transfusions ol 250 to 500 c. cm. of citrated blood 
every other day or at longer intervals. (2) Irradiation of the skeleton 
with small doses of X-rays. This treatment is based on the law that 
small doses stimulate, while large doses destroy, radto-sensitive cells. 
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(3) Injection of leucocytic extract in an attempt to stimulate the 
recticulo-endothelial system. Hopeful results have recently been obtained 
from the administration of a mixture of the sodium salts of pentose 
nucleotides (prepared from nucjeic acid). In severe cases 20 c. cm. 
of pentnucleotide are intramuscularly injected, twice daily, for 3 to 4 
days. When the white cell count begins to rise, the dose is reduced 
to 10 c. cm. In less severe cases 10 c. cm. of the drug is injected 
twice daily for a week. The total and differential white <ell count'^ 
should be done daily to note the progress of the disease during the 
course of treatment. Clinically, cases have been found to improve after 
such treatment. No untoward effects are known to follow the intra- 
muscular iiijectionvS of the drug. 

Local treatment of the oral lesions include gargles with hydrogen 
peroxide, sprays with potassium chlorate and swabbing with a solution 
of copper sulphate (10 gr. to an ounce). 

AINHUM, It is a type of band scleroderma alfecting the foes and 
fingers causing rarefying osteitis of the phalanges often of the little toe, 
more rarely of the fourth and still more rarely of the little finger. It 
may end in natural amputation of the affected toe. The band which 
is at first moderately broad becomes deeper and deeper and by pressure 
gradually absorbs the underlying phalanx, so that the end of the little 
toe is about twice its normal size. There are no subjective symptoms 
unless there is ulceration. The course of the disease is obscure. A 
trophic origin has been suggested while some consider it to be due to 
hypothyroidism. The lesion may be associated with other lesions 
of hypertrophic nature, viz., cutis plicata, tylosis, pityriasis rubra pilaris. 

tSckatmknt. In the early stages, large doses of thyroid, viz., 
2 gr. thrice daily combined with parathyroid 1 /20 gr. and calcium laciatc 
10 gr. twice daily are given. Daring treatment the patient should be 
kept strictly in bed and the pulse noted every 4 hours; it should not 
exceed 85 to 96 per minute. This pulse rate should be kept for 3 weeks 
to get the full effect of hyperthyroidism. If there is any ulceration or 
secondary infection, it shduld be treated surgically. 

AtLERGY« The word allergy is derived from two Greek words 
meaning other energy. Von Pirquet coined the term allergy to indicate an 
altered reaction in man to foreign proteins and implied that an antigen 
— antibody reaction was its basis in general. Later, the meaning of the 
term was extended to indicate all forms of hyper-sensitiveness to foreign 
proteins whether any antigen-antibody reaction was present or not. 
Allergy has now come to mean ^exaggerated susceptibility to various 
foreign snbstances or physical agents that are harmless to the great 
majority of ordinary normal individuals/ The reaction appears after 
inhalationi ingeatioiii injection or akin contact of minute quantities of 
the sabstances in question and difiers from ang^ toxic action the sub- 
stanee might produce in large doses# this hypdmensitiveness taay be 
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spontaneous or may be imiuced as in serum sickness. Allergy differs 
fiom anaphylaxis, which is the term applied to manifestations of hyper 
sensitiveness in laboratory animals, in that anaphylaxis is always in* 
duced and is always due to antigen — antibody reaction. This hypersensi- 
tiveness may be manifested at different sites in the body and these 
different manifestations are given different names. Thus in the respira- 
tory tract we have paroxysmal rhinitis, hay fever, and asthma; in the 
skin urticaria, giant urticaria, dermatographia and dermatitis venenata, 
etc.; in the gastro-intestinal tract certain forms of gastritis and vomit- 
ing, enteritis, diarrhoea and mucous colitis ; in the nervous system 
migraine and certain cases of epilepsy. Bray considers that certain 
forms of enuresis are allergic in origin. 

The offending substance or substances may be introduced into the 
body from outside or may be produced in the body itself. Thus it may 
be inhaled ns in hay fever and pollen asthma, may be ingested as in food 
and drug allergy, may be injected as in serum sickness, or may be 
brought in contact with the skin as in dermatitis venenata and 
urticaria or it may be due to physical agents such os heat and cold. A 
small group of allergic manifestations may be ascribed directly to insect 
bites and stings. When produced in the body, Ihe offending substances 
may originate in an infective process within the body or it may owe its 
origin to some pathological condition of tlie gut. It appears that infective 
foci whether of teeth, tonsils, sinuses, bronchi, etc,, liberate a substance 
which circulates and sensitises various tissues and is capable of pro- 
ducing symptoms in either skin, respiratory or gastro-intestinal tracts. 
In the cases dependent on some pathological conditions of the gut the 
substance or substances in question either result from the bacterial action 
on the protein, or the proteins are broken down in some abnormal 
fashion and Ihe altered protein gains access to the circulation. In the 
tropics the allergy secondary to some pathological condition of the gut 
is much more important than any other form of allergy. This is probably 
due to a lowering of the defence mechanism of the liver caused by 
intestinal amoebiasis or some other condition causing hepatitis. That 
the detoxicating and proteopexic functions of the liver are defective in 
cases of allergy has been shown by Barber and Oriel who have found 
important biochemical changes in the blood and the urine of allergies. 

Diagnosis, l. History, in cases of suspected allergy it is essential 
to go carefully into the history of the patient. Careful enquiries may 
elicit many points of great diagnostic value in allergic conditions. 
(4) Host allergic conditions commence early in life. It is important 
to find out the age at which the patient first noticed the onset of 
the * condition, (b) A history of inheritance is commonly found in 
allergic cases. (<;) Season of onset and the seasonal voriationa in the 
disease are of importance. This may give a clue to the offending fiowerS 
and foods, etc. (d) There is a regular periodicity in the early stage 
78 
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of allergic conditions. If they are severe and persist for several years 
they tend to become continuous, (e) Asbociation of the disease with 
some particular place, food, or animal may be elicited. Particular atten- 
tion should be paid to the surroundings at home and work, such as pre- 
sence of factories and stables near at hand, pre^^ence of or association 
with pets and poultry, horses or cows, presence of pillow cases stuffed 
with chicken feathers, etc. As regards food, at times the provocative 
articles of diet can be named by the patient, but in the majority of cases 
he has to be carefully dieted before any food can be incriminated. 

2. A total and dtfjetential blood count is made, most of the allergic 
patients have a high blood cosinophiMa. 

3. Protein skm tests are often of value in confirming tlie diagnosis 
when a careful history makes it possible to discover a specific substance 
responsible for the patients^ symptoms. When no clue is afforded by 
the history at all we turn to the routine protein skin tests for help. 
These tests are based on the fact that those substances, which when 
inhaled, ingested or taken into the body by any other means are cap- 
able of producing allergic symptoms, will also produce an uriticarial 
wheal when brought in contact with the lower la/ers of skin. 

The dermal tests are usually done on the forearm. The forearm is 
carefully cleansed with alcohol and scratches arc made on it transverse to 
the long axis of the arm. The scratches are made only l/8th of an inch 
in length and they are made without drawing blood. One spare scratch is 
made to serve as a control. A drop of N/10 sodium hydroxide solution 
is put on each scratch and the substance to be tested is rubbed into 
them, one substance into one scratch, the control scratch receives no 
substance. After fifteen to twenty minutes the test fluid is wiped away 
and results are read by comparing the site of each scratch with the 
control. A positive result is denoted by the appearance of an urticarial 
wheal at the site of the scratch. The material for testing can be pur- 
chased ready made or can be made in the laboratory. 

The supernatant fluid obtained by macerating a small amount of the 
substance in a small quantity of N/10 sodium hydroxide solution can 
be used for the test. A better way for preparing an extract for dermal 
tests is to extract it with Coca’s fluid. Coca’s fluid is made by dissolv- 
ing sodium chloride 10 gm., sodium bicarbonate 15.8 gm. and carbolic 
acid 8 gm. in two litres of distilled water. Before extracting house dust 
it should be washed in ether to remove fatty matter and then a 1 per 
cent, extract in this fluid is made. The extract should then be filtered 
through a procelain filter and the filtrate should be tested for sterility 
(aerobically and anmrobically) before it is used for the test. The test 
should be performed with very weak dilutions to avoid undesirable eflects. 
It is best to commence testing with one in a million dilution. 

4 . Ptausnitjs Kustner reaction. When it is not advisable or prac- 
U^ble to do the usual skin tests as in infants, 4iervous patients, patients 
with interfering skin lesions or extremely denflographic skin or where 
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the patients cannot attend for testing on account of distance or illness, 
Prausnitz ICustner reaction which is a reaction by proxy is tested. This 
consists in injecting a small quantity of the serum from an allergic 
patient intradermally into a non-sensitive subject and then testing the 
site of injection with antigens which the allergic patient is thought to 
be sensitive to. 

Five to ten c. cm. of the blood is withdrawn from the patient and 
the serum is separated with aseptic precautions. The forearm of the 
subject on whom the test is to be done is cleansed with alcohol and the 
serum of the donor is injected at two or more sites depending on the 
number of proteins to be tested. About 1/lOth of a c.cm. of the serum 
is used for each injection and the site of injection is marked with ink 
or marking pencil. At least two or three hours should be allowed for 
the serum to be completely absorbed. Then each site may be tested 
locally for specific proteins. 

5. The best proof of a substance being responsible for the alUrgic 
symptoms of a patient is that the substance when brought in contact 
with the patient should precipitate an attack. 

6. In most of the cases of allergy a hypodermic injection of 1/1000 
solution of adrenalin hydrochloride relieves the symptoms and this 
forms a good therapeutic test. 

7. The ether reaction for proteoses in urine. Oriel has described a 
reaction that occurs with great frequency during allergic conditions. If 
the urine from cases of allergic and febrile diseases is acidified with 
sulphuric acid and shaken with a fifth of its volume of ether, the 
ethereal layer formed on standing, instead of being clear as in normal 
people becomes opaque and has a waxy appearance. In strongly posi- 
tive cases the tube may be inverted without spilling the contents. 

If the reaction is carried on in a separating funnel and the lower 
layer consisting of urine is run ofi, the supernatent layer when shaken 
with an equal volume of alcohol yields a precipitate of a nitrogenous 
substance which has been called 'proteose.* The proteose is supposed to be 
the secondary antigen produced by the action of the sensitised liver cells 
on the primary antigen and has been used for desensitising the patient. 
In this connection the work of Manwaring is interesting. He proved 
that the liver of a sensitive dog produced a secondary antigen which 
was an alteration product of the original antigen and that this secondary 
antigen was capable of giving rise to sensitisation. A twenty-four hours 
specimen of urine is collected from a case showing active symptoms and 
a little of chloroform is added as a preservative. Approximately 400 
c.cm. is placed in a separating funnel, rendered acid to congo red with 
sulphuric acid and shaken with 100 c. cm. of ether. Should the specimen 
contain urates it is rendered alkaline with dilute caustic soda to dissolve 
them and subsequently made acid. When the two layers are sepa- 
rated, the ethereal layer is treated with an equal volume of alcohol and 
the precipitate is allowed to settle. The precipitate is then coUeeted by 
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centrifugalising in sterile centrifuge tubes. It is then suspended in 
sterile distilled water and again centrifuged, when dry, the precipitate is 
dissolved in sterile N/10 sodium hydrate solution. The quantity of 
sodium hydrate required, varies with the case but 2 to 3 c.cm. are usually 
sufficient. Taking the usual aseptic precautions 1 c. cm. of this solution 
is added to 9 c. cm. of carbO‘*saline. The dilution is called 1 in 100. 
Further dilutions of 1/1,000, 1/10,000, 1/1000,000 and 1/1,000,000 are 
then made. The sterility of the solutions is then tested by inoculating 
on agar slopes and incubating for 48 hours. The dilutions are then used 
for diagnostic and therapeutic purposes. 

8. Examination of stools. The allergic cases secondary to gut 
infection may show Entamoeba histolytica infection or the presence of 
the ova of various helminths. The McConky-neutral-red-lactose agar 
plate may show various non-lactose fermenting bacilli causing post- 
dysenteric lesions. These findings are rather important from the 
treatment point of view. 

9. A bacteriological and cultural examination of sputum is made in 
cases of respiratory allergy, keeping the Gram**»egative bacilli of Kyre 
specially in view. 

10. A thorough search is made for any focus of sepsis which may be 
present in teeth, tonsils, nasal sinuses, gall bladder, appendix or genito- 
urinary tracts. 

11. A fractional test meal usually shows hypochlorhydria specially 
in children. This finding may be an important factor in the production of 
allergy. 

Walzcr and Waljcer while working on urticaria found that the Praus- 
nite-Kustner reaction was more likely to be positive when hypo- or 
achlorhydria was present and that it often failed in the presence of 
lyrperchlorhydria. This observation is of importance as the work of 
Schloss in marasmic children has shown that protein in a form capable 
of producing active sensitisation may be absorbed from the intestinal 
tract. It is quite reasonable to assume that the absorption is more likely 
to take place when the digestion is delayed and the proteins are incom- 
pletely broken down than when the digestion is complete. 

12. Important biochemical changes in the blood and urine are 
found during the attack. Hurst has suggested that in asthma there is 
some alteratipn in blood chemistry which renders an asthmatic subject 
liable to an attack of asthma from stimuli which in a normal person 
would produce no response. 

Barber and Oriel have found that the amino-acid content of the blood 
is raised during acute paroscysms of allergic manifestations and blood 
chlorides seem to be markedly diminished. Similar changes have been 
found m urine; immediately before and during the paroxysms there is a 
deerease in urinary output sceompanied by an increase in free acid 
and ammonia and diminution in .dhlotide excretion. Following the 
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paroxysm the quantity of urine is increased and the urine becomes less 
acid or even alkaline and contains excess of chloride. 

Liver function tests. Experiments of Manwarinj? demonstrated 
that the liver was the site of the anaphylactic reaction in dogs and that 
shock did not occur when the liver was thrown out of the circulation. It 
is very probable that liver dysfunction plays an important part in the pro- 
duction of allergy specially in cases of intestinal origin in man. Osman 
suggested that in asthmatic children there is a diminution of glycogen 
reserve. The proteopexic function of the liver, i.c., its power of fixing 
protein and its derivatives appears to depend on an adequate vsupply 
of glycogen. In the absence of an adequate amount of glycogen in the 
liver, proteins tend to pass the barrier of the liver and gain access to 
the geheral circulation. If this inadequate proteopexic function of the 
liver is combined with hypochlorhydria which makes the absorption 
of protein capable of producing sensitisation more likely, the chances 
of such proteins reaching the circulation are much increased. Bray 
found in a series of 55 allergies that manifestations of liver dysfunction 
were twice as common in patients with some gastric dysfunction as in 
normals. Apart from this proteopexic function the detoxicating fume* 
tion of the liver is also to be taken into consideration. It transforms 
products of protein digestion into urea and renders non-toxic the pro- 
ducts of bacterial action on undigested proteins. The biochemical find- 
ings in the blood and urine of allergies provide ample evidence of a 
basic toxic factor in these conditions. The chief source of this toxicosis 
is the bowel and the inadequate detoxicating function of the liver allows 
the toxins to pass into the general circulation. 

It can be safely assumed that the allergic reactions of man specially 
those of intestinal origin depend to a large extent on liver dysfunction, 
but it is rather difficult to measure the extent of liver damage by means 
of the laboratory tests for hepatic functions. This is due to the multi- 
plicity of functions with which the liver is endowed and to the wide 
margin of safety that it has got. An idea of the efficiency of the liver 
may be obtained by a correlation of several tests. 

Treaiubnt. Immediate treatment. An intramuscular injection of ad- 
renalin hydrochloride is most eHective in relieving the acute allergic 
symptoms. The earlier the injection is given the smaller is the dose 
required. Adequate local treatment is given for the skin, nasal and 
ocular conditions. For the skin calamine liniment and li^assar's paste 
usually suit but some people may be sensitive to these drugs. For 
the itching and burning of the eyes Feinberg recommended the follow- 
ing eye-drops : adrenalin {1 : 10,00) 1.0 c. cm., dilute acetic acid 0.S c, cm. 
resonrein 0.3 gm., distilled water 32.2 c. cm. For the local treatment 
of the nose Bray recommends the following ointment : menthol 2 gm^ 
eucalyptol 5 min., adrenalin cliloride 1/20 gr., ephedrine sulphate 5 gm., 
and soft white paraffin upto 1 oa. A little ointment is to be smeared 
in the nose several times a day. A mixture ooataining pi^asslitm iodidd 
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and antispasmodics such as lobeUa, belladonna, kuth, tinct. ephedra 
vulgaris, etc., is given between the attacks in cases of asthma. 

Treatment of the allergic state. The proper treatment of the con- 
dition depends on the results of the investigation of the patient. If 
the history, skin reactions or elimination diets give a clue to specific 
sensitisation the following lines may be adopted: — 

(a) Avoidance or removal of the cause. To avoid or remove the 
specific cause is the ideal method of treatment but is practicable only 
in a minority of cases. Specific foods may be completely avoided. In 
cases of animal emanations the pets should be removed, hairs and 
feathers in bedding and pillows may be substituted by cotton, etc. Dust 
and pollen are most difficult to avoid unless an allergen-free cubicle or an 
allergen-free mask is used. A change to a hill station of 4,000 to 7,000 ft. 
altitude is very beneficial in this connection as the atmosphere at this 
height is free from air-borne allergens. 

(b) Specific desensitisation. Next to avoidance comes specific desen- 
sitisation. Results with desensitisation are neve** so satisfactory as with 
avoiding the cause. It is to be used in those ce^'^s in which the specific 
causes cannot be avoided or removed entirely as when many common 
articles of diet are involved or when the sensitiveness of the patient is 
dependent on some occupation which he is not in a position to leave. 
Specific desensitisation may be attempted by ingestion of gradually in- 
creasing doses when the allergen is a common food. The treatment is 
commenced with a very small amount of food. It is given daily and then 
the doses are increased very slowly. In cases of allergy due to dust or 
pollen or animal emanations desensitisation is carried on by repeated 
subcutaneous injections of the sterile extract made from the substance. 
The proteose isolated from the urine of the patient may be used for 
specific desensitisation. It is always necessary to ascertain the reaction 
of ihe patient to different dilutions before any therapeutic injections are 
given. The dermal tests are made on patients with different dilutions and 
the dose for inlradermal injection is regulated accordingly. Injections 
are given first bi-weekly and later once a week, the dose is increased 
very cautiously. 

Along with avoiding the cause or desensitisation the co-existing 
infections or abnormalities of the respiratory or the gastro-intestinal 
tract should be adequately treated. Desensitisation with ingestion of 
small doses of a food gives better results if the food is given with a small 
amount of hydrochloric acid and pepsin. 

Other measures. In the majority of cases even a thorough invest!, 
gation would fail to incriminate any particular food, animal emanations, 
etc. In such cases the treatment is to be carried out on the following 
lines. 

In allergy of alimentary origin the antigen absorbed may not be 
a whole food protein, but there may be toxins At’^ated by the action of 
bacteria on incompletely digQate4 proteins which may be the cause of 
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the conditions or the proteins may be broken down in an abnormal 
fashion and the altered proteins pass up to the liver whose proteopexic 
function is deficient and thus they gain access to the general circulation. 
In treating such cases at least four factors have to be taken into account. 

(1) Any infection found in the gut has to be carefully treated. The 
Entamoeba histolytica infection is treated with emetine or carbarson, the 
hookworm infection is got rid off with carl)on tetrachloride ; an autovaccine 
is needed to confer immunity against the pathogenic organisms isolated 
from the stools. Intestinal stasis if present should be adequately dealt 
with. (2) An acid-pepsin mixture is of great benefit when there is 
evidence of hypochlorhydria. (3) The patient should be kept on more 
or less vegetarian diet, meat and fish should be cut down to a minimum. 
(4) The liver should be well looked after. Adam advocates acid liver 
mixture after meals and a weekly blue pill along with balancing the diet. 
In order to improve the proteopexic function of the liver which depends 
on its glycogen reserve, Oriel recommends 2 to 4 oz. of glucose to be 
taken daily in divided doses. Glucose may be taken with meals or 
dissolved in water and flavoured with orange or lemon juice or it can 
be taken morning and evening on an empty stomach. 

A thorough search should be made for any focus of infection in the 
teeth, tonsils, sinuses, bronchi, gall bladder, etc. Such foci as can be 
removed should be dealt with surgically. When the source of infection 
cannot be completely eradicated, autovaccine prepared from the organ- 
ism isolated from the focus should be used. Special significance is 
attached to the vaccine prepared from the Gram-negative bacilli isolated 
from the sputum. Knott and Oriel have found that these bacilli during 
their growth in the bronchi produce histamine. Oriel considers that 
local production of histamine in the bronchi in addition to causing a 
contraction of the plain muscle surrounding the bronchi would also tend 
to increase the permeability of the epithelium lining the bronchioles 
and facilitate the entrance of foreign proteins and possibly bacteria. 

Non-specific desensitisation or protein shock therapy. Many sub- 
stances have been used for this purpose with varying results in the hands 
of different workers. 

Peptone, Auld recommends intramuscular or intravenous injection 
of peptone. He uses Armour*s No, 2 peptone and makes a 5 per cent, 
solution for intravenous injection and a 71 per cent, solution for intra- 
muscular use. Both the intramuscular and the intravenous injections are 
given every fourth or fifth day in the following doses : — 


Ist dose 

... 0.3 c. cm. 

6th dose 

2nd „ 

... 0.5 c. cm. 

7th \ 

Srd „ 

0.7 c. cm. 

8th „ 

4th „ 

0.8 c. cm. 

9th „ 

6th .. 

... 0.0 cl cm. 

10th .. 


1.3 c. cm* 


1.5 c. cm. 
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After the tenth dose a few further injections are given weekly re- 
iucing the strength of each dose. In resistant cases Auld uses serum 
peptone agar. After about 4 hours of fasting 4 or 5 oz. of blood 
are removed in a sterile tube from the arm of the patient. This 
blood is left at room temperatuie till the next day, when the serum is 
pipetted off into another tube. To each ounce of the serum is added 
24 gr. of Armour's No. 2 peptone, 6 mm. of a well boiled solution of 
agar containing 1 gr. of agar in 60 c. cm. of water and 4 min. of 
chloroform. Then the tube is put in an incubator at 37”C. for two to 
three hours. It is then left at room temperature till the next day when 
the supernatant fluid is pipetted off. Treatment with this serum pep- 
tone agar is begun with a dose of 10 min. intravenously, going up by 
5 min. each time until a dose of about 50 min. is reached. Injections 
are given once or twice a week. 

Auto~h(Bmotherapy. Blood is withdrawn from a vein at the elbow 
and is reinjected subcutaneously or intramuscularlv , whole blood, defi- 
brinated blood, or freshly separated serum may be used for this purpose. 
The initial dose is 2 c.cm. and the injections are »-epeated in increasing 
doses at intervals of two to seven days until a dose of 10 c.cm. is 
reached. 

Milk. Schiff suggested injections of milk. Two ounces of milk 
are sterilised in a rubber-capped bottle by boiling for 1 hour. Injections 
are given intramuscularly three times a week commencing with a dose 
of 0.5 c.cm, and increasing by 0.5 c.cm. until a dose of 8 c.cm. is 
reached. 

Tuberculin, Treatment by tuberculin is specially recommended by 
Van Leeuwein, The success does not depend on the specific action of 
tuberculin but on the local reaction produced by the injection of tuber- 
caHn. A von Pirquet test is first made to ascertain the degree of sensi- 
tivity of the patient and the doses are regulated accordingly. In very 
sensitive cases the commencing dose should be one-hundredth million 
of a milligram and it should be increased very cautiously. In other 
cases the commencing dose can be from 1/10,000,000 to 1/1,000,000 of a 
mgm. 

T. A. B. vaccine. The T. A. B. vaccine has been recommended to 
be given intravenously every five days. The commencing dose is 50 
million organisms, followed by 100 million and increasing by 100 million 
until a dose of 500 million is reached. 

Sulphur, VaaLoenwen uses a 1 per cent, suspension of sulphur in 
olive oil injecting 1 c. cm. intramuscularly. This is usually followed by a 
painful local reiictioni fever, malaise, etc. The dose in such cases may 
be reduced and then repeated* 

Endocrine therdpy. In cases of allergy in which an endocrine basis 
is suggested gland therapy may be of value. 4lbe suprarcnals, thyroid, 
aja4 glands are moat commofll}^ involved. The dessicated glands may 
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be given by mouth. Injections of arsenical preparations such as soamine 
are used to tone up the endocrine system. 

AMCEBIASIS. Diagnosis. Stools, The stool must be fresh and 
free from urine, oil, and antiseptics. If possible, the whole stool should 
be sent for examination ; (a) Note the macroscopic appearance ; (b) test 
the reaction, and (c) examine under the microscope— (i) fresh preparation 
in saline, (ii) fresh preparation in iodine, (d) culture, (c) stain by 
Heidenhan’s method when identiheation is difficult. Repeated daily 
examinations are often necessary for accurate diagnosis. 

TRBATMBNr. (Acute cases). Emetine (see page 368). KurchUbismuth- 
iodide (see page 403). Liquid extract of kurchi (see page 402). The 
extract may be given alone or may be combined with 'Isapaghula* 
{Plantago ovata) (see page 416). Care should be taken to keep the bowels 
acting. Emetine-bismuth-iodide (see page 381). Carbarsone (see pagii 
411). 

In chronic cases complicated with secondary organisms the patients 
are immunised with a course of autovaccine prepared from the patho- 
genic bacteria found in the stool either before or during the specific 
treatment of amoebiasis. Complications like hepatitis, etc., should be 
treated with emetine injections only. 

Intestinal flagellates. In giardiasis stovarsol in doses of 4 gr. (0.25 
gm.) twice a day for 10 days before food is recommended. Caibarsone 
and treparson may be given by the mouth. See page 651. 

ANABMIA. The term anaemia is applied to the condition in which 
there is reduction of red blood cells and hoemoglobin or of the amount 
of blood as a whole. Oligocythcemia means diminution of the 
number of red cells. OUgeemia means a diminished total amount of 
blood, while oligochromcemia means diminution in the amount of hicmo- 
globin. Anaemia occurs either as a result of haemorrhage, the des- 
tructive action of a toxin or the decreased vitality of blood-forming 
organs or deficiency of certain internal secretions. 

There are various classifications of ancemia, many of which are 
imperfect. The following classification by Davidson is satisfactory. 

1. Nutritional deficiency ancemias. (a) Due to defective produc- 
tion or faulty assimilation of the specific anti-ansemic material found 
in the liver. 

(i) Primary macrocytic hyperchromic anaemia, Le., pernicious 
amemia. (ii) Secondary macrocytic hyperchromic anaemia, i,e,, due to 
sprue, bothriocephalus, cancer of the stomach, multiple anastomoses, 
gastrectomy, pernicious anaemia of pregnancy (increased demand, i.s., 
relative insufficiency), dysentery, etc. 

Many cases of the diseases in Group (a, ii) have a failure in iron 
assimilation and thus pass into Group (b, ii) . 

(b) Due to defective absorption and assimilation or reduced in- 
take of the factors necessary for haemoglobin formation. {!) Primary 
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microcytic hypochromic anaemia^ viz,, simple achlorhydric aiimmia and 
the Plummer VinaSn- syndrome, {ii) Secondary microcytic h)T)ochromic 
anmmia, due to starvation, insufficient or defective dietary, e,g,, diet low 
in protein and green vegetables, high tarbohjdrate diet or milk diet. 
This may also follow inflammation and catairh ot the stomach and 
intestines (vide a, ii). 

II. PosUitcemorrhagic ancsmh. Acute or chronic, including blood 
loss from the gastro-intestinal, urogenital, and respiratory tracts. 

III. Hecmolytic ancstnias. (a) From acute, sudden, and severe 
haemolysis, with haemoglobinaemia and haemoglobinuria, e g , malaria 
and blackwater fever, paroxysmal haemoglobinuria, haemolytic strepto- 
coccal septicaemia, haemolytic poisons, such as toluylendiamine, 
snake venom, etc. 

(b) From steady and incessant haemolysis associated with excessive 
activity of the retie ulo-endolhelial system, leading to icterus and 
splenomegaly, 

(i) Congenital acholuric jaundice and sickle-celled anaemia, (ii) 
Acquired haemolytic jaundice : 

1. Causal factor unknown The condition resembles clinically the 
congenital type, but fragility is less marked or absent. 

2. Associated with profound dyscrasias of the haematopoietic and 
reticulo-endothelial systems, e.g,, certain cases of Hodgkin’s disease 
and obscure affections of the liver and spleen. 

IV. Anamias due to depression of bone-marrow function, (a) 
Idiopathic aplastic anaemia and idiopathic agranulocytic anaemia, (b) 
Aplastic or partially aplastic anaemias secondary to radio-active sub- 
stances, benrol poisoning, toxaemias and septicaemias, cachectic states, 
cirrhosis of liver and spleen, metabolic diseases (nephritis), and metal- 
lic poisons such as lead and mercury. 

It is admitted that nc classification is perfect, since several 
factors may be present in any individual case of anaemia. Thus a 
case of cancer of the stomach may lose blood by haemorrhage, may 
be on a defective milk diet, and may have a depressed condition of 
the bone marrow secondary to cachexia. Nevertheless, the above 
classification gives a scheme suitable for diagnosis and treatment. 

Thus the hiueraias in Group I (a) are all macrocytic hyperchromic 
diseases requiring the administration of liver, liver extract or ventriculin. 

The anaemias m Group I (b) and in Group II are microcytic hypo- 
chromic anmmiasi and require a well balanced diet with massive doses 
of iron. 

In group in the essential treatment is tlie removal, where possible 
of the factor causing haemolysis, e,g., splenectomy in acholuric jaun- 
dice and quinine therapy in naaleria. 

'In group IV the guide to proper treatment is an understanding 
of the underlying causal factor, change iDt occupation of workers 
with bensol and radioactive substances, splenectomy in splenic 
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anaemia, etc. In addition, stimulation of the depressed bone marrow 
by blood transfusion and liver and iron tliernpy should be carried out. 

Hypercliromic anaemia is profoundly related to disturbance of 
gastric secretion. In primary hypercliromic aiiremia there is as a rule 
a complete disappearance of normal gastric secretion, in other words, 
a true achylia gastrica is present. No free hydrochloric acid has been 
found even after an intramuscular injection of 1 c.cm. of 0.1 per 
cent, solution of histamine. 

In the hypochromic anaemias achlorhydria is not absolutely invari- 
able. The amount of pepsin is diminished, but the renine-like fer- 
ment, which is absent in the hypercliromic anaemias, can be demon- 
strated to be still present. 

It appears then that many chronic types of anaemias described, 
may be translated in terms of dysfunction of the stomach and in-- 
testines. This explains the curious over-lapping in the blood changes 
which sometimes occurs. A hypochromic auaeinia may eventually 
become hyperchromic as the secretory function of the stomach gradu- 
ally fails, whilst the efficient treatment of a hyperchromic anaemia may 
reveal a hypochromic anaemia. 

It was formerly held that life in the tropics favoured the produc- 
tion of anaemia but this idea is no lonj^er tenable. Tropical anaemia 
is a vague term about which there is very little definite knowledge. 
This diagnosis should never |be made until other causes of anaemia 
have been excluded; the most important of these are malaria, hook- 
worm disease, dysentery, kala-azar, etc. Mental and physical weak- 
ness, pallor, palpitation, oedema of the feet and emaciation are charac- 
teristics of this disease. 

Pernicious anaemia. Diagnosis. I. Blood — (a) Red blood cor- 

puscles are diminished in number; haemoglobin per corpuscle is in- 
creased. The colour index is therefore high (greater than one), (h) The 
red cells show anisocytosis, polkilocytosis, polychromatophilia and punc- 
tuate basophilia; normoblasts and megaloblasts are present, (c) The 
platelets are reduced, (d) Reticulocytes are increased to 2 per cent, 
(c) Slight leucopenia with relative lymphocytosis. (/) The polymorphonu- 
clear leucocytes show a 'shift to the right* in the Arneth count, many 
having 4 or 5 lobed nuclei, (g) Van den Bergh*s reaction (indirect) is 
often positive, (h) Inequality in the size of the red cells in pernicious 
anaemia is a characteristic feature of the disease. Price-Jones elaborated 
a method for graphical demonstration of the size of the red cells. la 
pernicious anaemia the mean diameter of red cells is 8.24^. (i) Halometric 
detarmination of the size of the red cells can also be convenieatly 
employed. (See technique under blood). Price-Jones claims that the 
degree of anisocytosis is more important than the mean diameter, and 
that halometer affords no information as to the amount of anisocytosis. 
II. Urine and fmees contain excess of urobUin* 
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in. Test meal shows achylia gastrica^ no free HCl being secreted 
after histamine injection. The juice also lacks in pepsin and the ‘in- 
trinsic factor' of Castle. 

IV, Clinically^ lemon-tint colour of the skin and absence of wast- 
ing are important. 

TK£AtMENt. Recent experimental and chemical studies of anaemias 
iiave brought to light many factors which control red cell formation 
in the bone marrow. A special haematinic principle is necessary fot 
the development of the megaloblast to the erythroblast stage. Iron, 
copper, thyroxin and vitamin C are also needed for satisfactory matura- 
tion of red cells. 

The state of arrested development in the red marrow is due to the 
absence of what may be called a mating principle. It is normally 
formed in the stomach by the interaction of an agent present in gas- 
tric juice (‘intrinsic factor') with anodier substance found in the 
ox muscle and which may be identical with vitamin (extrinsic 
factor). This principle is mainly stored up in the liver. Absence of 
the intrinsic or extrinsic factor and failure in the absorption of the 
hsematinic principle may lead to a failure in the megaloblastic matu- 
ration resulting in anaemia. The principle of treatment of anaemia 
must therefore be directed towards the supply of the liaematinic mating 
principle. In the following lines the different therapeutic agents are 
discussed. 

Liver therapy. The discovery of liver as a therapeutic agent in 
pernicious anaemia by Minot and Murphy in 1926 is perhaps the 
greatest advance in medical treatment of ansemia. The specific sub- 
stance required to enable the bone marrow to function normally as 
regards the formation and maturation of red cells may lie supplied 
by taking liver by mouth, either raw or cooked. Any mammalian liver 
is effective. Cooking does not destroy the active substance provided 
the liver is not subjected to prolonged boiling. The quantity of liver 
required varies in individual cases, but as a rule i lb. daily is needed 
at the beginning of treatment. The liver extracts, of which there are 
many preparations on the market, are equally effective but more expen- 
sive, and are rarely necessary except perhaps at the beginning of 
treatment when the patient cannot tolerate the large amount necessary 
to induce a remission. 

Striking blood changes occur with the institution of liver feeding 
which are especially marked when the patient is very aneemic. Reti- 
culated red cells which in the blood of the untreated patient usually 
do not exceed 2 to 6 per cent, of the red cells, begin to increase* in 
number within a few days of the beginning of treatment, and by 
about the 10th day have usually risen to anyjl^ng between 15 to 40 
per cent. Subsequently the percentage of these reticulated cells, or 
reticulocytes as they are often calted* begins to fall and within a few 
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weeks returns to the normal. With the rise in the percentage of reti- 
culocytes the number of red cells begins to increase and this continues 
until in the course of four to six months it approximates to normal. 
There is a coincident rise in the haemoglobin and the colour index 
approximates to normal. With the changes in the blood there is a 
steady improvement in the condition of the patient. 

The continuous consumption of large quantities of liver is incon- 
venient and generally distasteful. It has been shown that the activity 
is retained by deproteinated aqueous extracts which may be greatly 
concentrated and which are xiot disagreeable to take. Liver extract 
No. 348 is a powdered concentrate of this sort; several other liquid 
and dry extracts are on the market. 

Liver extract No. 343 is a water-soluble nitrogenous, non-protein 
fraction obtained from fresh mammalian liver. It is supplied in vials 
containing an amount of powder (3 to 4 gm.) representing 100 gm. of 
fresh liver. It is administered orally in water, soup, orange juice or 
other vehicle about an ounce per vial. The initial dose is five to eight 
vials. When the blood has been brought to normal, the dosage may 
be reduced to the maintenance level, usually two or throe \ials per 
day, controlled by monthly blood examination. 

Liver preparations for intravenous and intramuscular injections 
can be safely administered to patients’ with satisfactory results. The 
intramuscular metliod is almost as rapid in action as the intravenous 
method and does not produce any reaction ; hence it must 
be considered to be the method of choice. Tlie majority of workers 
'use preparations of a bulk of 5 c.cm. which contain the extract from 
100 gm. of liver. Hepatrat and Campolon arc some of these prepara- 
tions used at present. 

One of the causes of failure of liver treatment is the presence of a 
septic focus, and the commonest infection of any importance is pyelitis. 
Every patient with pernicious anaemia who fails to resiwnd to injections 
of liver extract should have a bacteriological examination of a catheter 
specimen of urine done. Once such urinary focus of infection is cured, 
liver will exert its usual effect. Hypothyroidism is another common 
cause. If liver extract has failed to bring the blood to normal, small 
doses of thyroid extract may be given in addition with encouraging 
results. Presence of arterio-sclerosis is also a cause of failure, though 
to a partial extent. This is one of the most troublesome complications 
and in the ab.sence of eificacious treatment of arterio-sclerosis, larger 
and larger doses of liver extract is required. In pernicious anaemia 
blood destruction occurs and it is often assumed that the iron derived 
fro&i this source will be enough to furnish haemoglobin for a normal 
number of corpuscles. But this is not true in every case and it may 
be necessary in some cases to supplement liver with a course of iron 
to keep the haemoglobin and red corpuscles a normal figure. 
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Stomach preparations. The occurrence of achlorhydria in pernici- 
ous anseniia suggests a possibility of causal relationship with gastric 
functions. The work of Castle showed that meat previously digested 
in a normal human stomach and then fed to a pernicious anaemia 
patient is effectual in the treatment of this condition. The use of desi- 
cated pig stomach has also given good results. The therapeutic res- 
ponse is identical with that of the liver extract, quite uniform and even 
somewhat more prompt. 

Veniriculin N. N. R. is prepared by grinding the entire stomach 
of hogs, drying in vacuum below 66*'C. and extracting the fat contents 
therein. It is standardised by clinical tests, so that 10 gm. of the 
dried stomach correspond in activity to 300 gm. of the fresh liver. 
It is taken stirred with water, in which it is insoluble. The daily dose 
is 10 gm. per million deficit in the cell count. The maintenance dose 
is 10 gm. per day. 

Iron. Iron is seldom recpired in the treatment of pernicious 
anaemia. In a small group of cases it is a very important adjuvant to 
liver tlierapy. 

Hydrochloric acid. It is a valuable drug in tne treatment of vomit- 
ing and dyspepsia and especially of the aiarrheva which is a common 
complication of the achlorhydric state ; 1 dr. of dilute hydro- 

chloric acid, three times a day, well dilated with water and flavoured 
with orange juice, often works like a charm. Glycerine of pepsin 
B. P. may be added to it with advantage. 

Summary or xrsaxment. The present position regarding the treat- 
ment of pernicious auEemia may be summarised shortly as follows: 
The complicated diet, as originally suggested by Minot and Murphy, 
is now unnecessary, but a liberal well-balanced diet rich in protein is 
essential. The following is shown by Whipple to be of value in blood 
regeneration. (1) An adequate daily intake of red meats, green vege- 
tables, and fruits. (2) Liver, either raw pulp or lightly cooked. The 
amount required for a case of average severity is about half a pound 
daily. (3) Liver extract derived from 500 gm. of whole liver, or desiccated 
hog*s stomach, 10 gm, for every million red cells deficient, is of particular 
service during the severe relapsed stage. When nausea and vomiting 
are prominent features, intramuscular or intravenous liver extract therapy 
is of particular value. Liver extract or desiccated hog’s stomach may be 
used as a substitute for whole liver during the remission stage, but it 
should be remembered that whole liver appears to have certain definite 
advantages over such preparations and therefore should still be con- 
sidered as the staple article in the maintenance diet. (4) The main- 
tenance dose of effective principle must be taken for life. It varies 
in individual cases widely as already described, but generally speaking, 
from one and a half to two pounds of liver per week is suMcient. 
The only criterion on which to judge the tusiutenance dose is the 
blood level. The difficulty in some cases of bringing the blood level 
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to normal and the dangers consequent on the failure to do so have 
already been discussed. (5) After preliminary treatment with liver, 
septic foci, if present, should be adequately dealt with, (6) No drugs 
are required for routine purposes, but in certain particular conditions 
hydrochloric acid, iron, and thyroid extract may be of service. 

Microcytic hypochromic anemia. As already indicated in the 
classification, microcytic anmmia may result from widely different 
causes, although the blood picture present may be essentially 
similar. All are agreed that it is wrong to treat such anemias with- 
out diligently hunting for and if possible eradicating the cause. Micro- 
cytic hypochromic anaemia results from a deficiency of the hae- 
moglobin building factors, because of inadequate intake, faulty assi- 
milation, or excessive loss, and the anaemia can be relieved by iron 
medication, by suitable dietary or by a combination of the two. A 
brief review of the facts on which our present knowledge regarding 
the importance of nutrition in the production, prevention, and treat- 
ment of microcytic anaemia is based, is, therefore, deemed desirable. 

h'or the maintenance of health an adequate diet is required, which 
ntav be summarised briefly as follows. (1) The caloric value should 
be sufficient to keep the body weight within 10 per cent, of the normal. 
(2) I*rotein must be of good quality. Minimum requirement is two- 
thirds of a gramme per kilo, of body weight. Average amount, 12 to 
15 per cent, of the total calories of the diet (from 60 to 120 gm, per 
day). (3) The carbohydrate must be enough to allow for energy and 
to avoid ketosis. Average amount is 50 to 55 per cent, of the total 
calories of the diet (from 200 to 500 gm.). Fat is required for heat 
and energy, and as a carrier of the fat-soluble vitamins. Average 
amount 30 to 33 per cent, of total calories of the diet (SO to 120 gm.). 

(5) There must be a good supply of vitamins A, B, C, D, and B. 

(6) There should be an adequate amount and a proper balance of the 
necessary mineral salts : — Calcium, Adults require 0.67 gm. (represented 
by 1 pint milk) and children require 1.2 gm. (represented by 1 quart 
milk). Phosphorus 1.33 gm. Iron 0.015 gm, (7) Enough roughage 
to give a daily bowel movement without aperients. (8) Water, from four 
to six glasses daily. (9) The food should be properly cooked and 
attractively served. 

Trbatmsnt. Iron, Administration of iron is indicated particularly 
in those varieties of anaemia in which the haemoglobin index is low, 
i.a., in chlorosis, and cases of secondary forms of anaemia, such as 
are commonly met with in tuberculosis, syphilis, malignant disease 
and mflny other conditions. Anaemias, the result of haemorrhage, 
chfonic poisoning with lead, mercury and arsenic, the presence of 
parasites in the intestine or presence of malarial organisms in the 
blood, are also benefited by iron, though special attention must be 
paid, in tliese conditions, to removal of the original cause. 
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Hsemoglobin may be <3ef3cietit either because of the defective hee- 
matopoiesis or by reason of excessive haemolysis. The best results 
with iron are obtained in cases belonging to the former class. 

Iron appears to act by stimulating the blood formation in the 
bone marrow, although in normal animals, slight increase occurs in 
the number of red cells circulating and of the fat in the bone mar- 
row, without any increase of cell formation in the marrow Suc- 
cessful iron therapy in anaemia depends on giving a suitable iron 
preparation in adequate dosage. The treatment ought to be continued 
as a rule, for six weeks to two mouths, in order to procure all its 
useful effects. As to the dose, iron and aniinonium citrate 30 gr. 
thrice daily or Bland's pill 45 gr. daily are required. Ferrous sulphate 
tablets (Glaxo) which contain 3 gr. of iron with copper and manganese in 
minute doses is found to be efficacious, A dose upto 9 gr. thrice daily 
can be given. It is easy to administer and the cost of treatment is also 
very low. 

Iron therapy is totally ineffective in pernicious auK^mia; indeed 
it appears that the untreated patients have u^cie iron available than 
can be used in the diminished manufacture of red blood corpuscles; 
for the colour index is high and the reserve iron of the liver and spleen 
is considerably increased. 

Copper, The role played by copper in the cure of hypochromic 
anaemias is distinctly a minor one. Whilst certain experimental rebults 
suggest that it acts as an adjuvant to iron, the evidence is conflicting. 
In any case, a well-balanced dietary includes sufficient copper. Copper 
and ammonia sulphate were empirically tried in doses of 0 03 to 0.12 
gm. in the treatment of anaemia that resisted iron, long before recent 
experiments called attention to its possible value in anaemia. It lias 
been prescribed dissolved in peppermint water sweetened with syrup. 
Copper acetate, though not an ideal salt for the purpose because of 
its acetic acid odour and astringent action, might be used in doses 
from 0.006 to 0.030 gm. Traces of copper which are normally present 
in food or their addition to artificial diets, aid greatly as a supplement 
to iron in the formation of haempglobin in young animals and in 
nutritional anaemias. 

Radium, The bone marrow, spleen and lymph glands are 
markedly afleeted by radiation so that blood picture changes. The 
hypodermic injection of solt^ble radium salts produced rapid increase 
of the red cel!s» persisting for several weeks. The hsemoglobin did 
not rise as much. The leucoc5^es were also increased with small doses. 

Amnio. Smell doses of arsenic were found by Stockman to pro- 
duce hyperssmia of red bone marrow in young animals. Arsenic, 
however, has a general action in producing dilatation of the capillaries 
and Hs action on the red hone marrOw may ^ he due to this eiSect. 
UMa Is no evidence that arfenic causes any increased formation of 
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red blood corpuscles in normal animals. Arsenic treatment fre- 
quently produces temporary relief, and it is now believed that this 
ehect is due to the arsenic causing the destruction of a certain amount 
of the patient’s liver substance and thus releasing some of the active 
principles. 

Fowler’s solution is given orally commiencing with 3 min. thrice 
daily and increasing up to 15 min. The drug is discontinued if there 
is any S 3 miptom oi intolerance. Alternately, sodium cacodylate 1 gr. 
diaily may be given intramusculary. Arsenic may be combined with 
iron for injection purposes. Hydrochloric acid may be used if there 
is achlorhydria as in primary ansemia. 

Splenectomy, Another method of treatment to which much pro- 
minence has been given is the excision of the spleen. Splenectomy is 
done in Banti’s disease and in cases of splenomegally of unknown or 
uncertain origin. 

Blood transfusion. The transfusion of 200 to 500 c.cm. of blood 
from a suitable donor may be of great service when an extreme 
degree of ansemia is present at the commencement of treatment. 

ANGINA PECTORIS. Angina pectoris may be defined as a 
disturbance of the cardiovascular system with severe substernal pain 
and generally associated with a sense of oppression or constriction 
which may reach a high grade of intensity and intolerable anguish. 
It is associated with other symptoms such as a sense of impending 
death and an acute misery accompanied by varying vasomotor disorders 
such as cold sweats and deathly pallor. Angina is common in families 
associated with an inherited tendency to arterial diseases and hyper- 
piesia. It is commonly seen in persons of middle age and is commonest 
in males between the ages of 50 to 70. Good living, lack of sufficient 
exercise and excessive mental strain are predisposing factors of angina. 
Diabetes is an important jtetiological factor because pt the high 
incidence of generalised arteriosclerosis in such patients, and the 
increased liability to coronary sclerosis. Syphilis, by causing aortitis, 
stenosis of the mouths of the coronary vessels and aortic regurgitation, 
predisposes to anginal attacks. In such syphilitic cases, the capacity 
of the ventricles is large, the orifice of the coronary vessels is narrowed 
and the diastolic pressure is low; all these lead to ischaemia of the 
myocardium. There is special tendency to localized coronary spasm, 
resulting in angina of the spasmodic type. The essential pathological 
chanps responsible for spasmodic angina are changes in the coronary 
arteries such as a narrowing of the orifice or lumen of the artery. 
The pain is really of a physiological nature due to improper nutrition 
of the heart from organic defect or from temporary spasm. Angina 
is rarely seen in cases of mitral stenosis and where the auricles are 
fibrillating. The substernal discomfort or pain is induced by eHort mi 
is rMieved by rest. The three cardinal symptoms of angina are 
a fear of impending death and disturbance of respiration. Pain also 
79 
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has certain lines of radiation the commonest of which is the left arm. 
Pliysical examination is generally disappointing in the diagnosis of the 
condition. A sudden death might ensue from coronary thrombosis. 
In the hyperpietic group, vascular accidents such as cardiac failure or 
failure of renal functions may cut life short. The prognosis is grave 
in families predisposed to angina and essential hyperpiesia. 

An electrocardiogram may yield helpful information. A low voltage 
in all leads, the presence of a branch bundle block, or an abnormal 
Q R S complex, or evidence of a previous coronary thrombosis, would 
be an unsatisfactory finding suggesting the presence of myocardial damage 
and to that extent adding precision to the prognosis. 

Treatment. Absolute rest is imperative on the slightest sense of 
sttbsternal discomfort. If the pain does not subside with rest, one or 
more tablets of trinitriiie should be chewed slowly. If this fails to 
yield relief, the inhalation of amyl nitrite is indicated. If such drugs 
cannot alleviate the intense pain, morphine may be injected in doses 
large enough to make the patient comfortable. If, however, the pain 
proves very resistant and recurs with increasiitg intensity in spite of 
rest and opiates, a coronary thrombosis should be suspected. In the 
less severe attacks, flatulence may be a distressing symptom, and this 
may be relieved by brandy or a strong carminative draught containing 
menthol 8 gr., aromatic spirit of ammonia, compound tincture of 
cardamom and tincture of ginger, each 1 oz. ; two teaspoonfuls of this 
mixture to be given in four tablespoonfuls of water. In cases of frequent 
recurrent attacks, a mixture containing opium and chloral, given twice 
daily, may diminish this tendency. In the angina associated with aortic 
regurgitation, nocturnal attacks are common. In these cases a draught 
of opium and chloral taken before retiring to bed proves effective. 
General treatment in these cases is based on the recognition that the 
circulation through the coronaries is defective and that this defect is 
permanent and irremediable. Reliance, therefore, must be placed on a 
Change in the mode of life rather than on drugs. A careful investiga- 
tion should be made not only into the physical condition of the patient, 
but also into his mode of life and environment, in order to discover 
the extent of the organic damage. Exercise Is advisable to keep the 
heart muscle fit and walking serves this purpose. As the condition 
advances, the amount of exercise which can be indulged in with comfort 
gradually diminishes* Under no circumstances should any sudden or 
$evere physical effort be made. A short rest after even the lightest 
meal should be insisted upon. With diminution of the cardiac reserve, 
many patisnis iSfid comfort and benefit in retiring early to bed at 
night. Diet is important i meats should be small, tire food simple and 
easily digestible, and a minimum of fluid should be taken with* the 
m^t. Obesity should be controlled with strict dietary measures as 
It Wten leads to fatty degeuetiftfon of the myocardium. Constipation 
tl(hd flatulence should be avoided. In all cases, the examination of 
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blood for a Wassermann reaction should be a routine procedure, 
search should be made for all foci of sepsis in the body, and hyperpiesia 
if present, should be controlled. Large doses of ammonium bromide*, 
20 gr. twice or thrice daily, are undoubtedly helpful in calming down 
patients with mental worries. Chloral hydrate 10 gr. twice daily, is 
also a valuable addition. Luminal i gr. or theominal 5 gr. may be 
administered once or twice daily in restless and eager patients. In 
syphilitic cases, potassium iodide in full doses should be given and, 
if possible, mercury by inunction. Large doses of potassium iodide^ 
30-40 gr. thrice daily, are sometimes very beneficial in diminishing the 
nocturnal attacks of angina in patients with marked aortic regurgitation. 
Some authorities prefer intramuscular injections of bismuth prepara- 
tions to mercury when the Wassermann reaction is positive. Diathermy 
is said to diminish the number and severity of attacks both in casfs 
of h 3 ^erpiesia and in normal pressures. It is best administered with 
one electrode placed over the sternum and the other between the 
shoulders. A suitable therapeutic dose is from 800 to 1,500 milliamperes 
for 20 to 30 minutes twice or thrice a week. Convalescence should be 
well controlled particularly after toxic illnesses such as influenza. 
General tonic treatment and haematinics are of real value in cases of 
angina associated with anaemia. Shirley Smith states that he has 
obtained satisfactory results from the * use of insulin and glucose in 
anginal patients, irrespective of the presence or absence of diabetes. 

The principle of surgical treatment consists in cutting off the 
sensory impulses from the heart and aorta to the nervous system by 
way of cardiac nerves. The surgical treatment in angina was first 
adopted by Jonnesco in 1916 who removed the whole sympathetic chain 
on the left side. Coffey and Brown later suggested a less extensive 
operation by removing the superior cervical ganglion alone. Bppinger 
and Hofer found that section of the depressor nerve arising from the 
vagus and superior laryngeal nerves was beneficial in some cases. 
Swetlow advocated the paravertebral injection of 5 c.cm. of 85 per cent, 
alcohol into the upper five intercostal nerves close to the intervetebral 
foramina. The cessation of pain in such cases may last for several 
years. 

ANTHRAX. See page 1166. 

ARTHRITIS* Inflammatory affections of joints are of the most 
diverse character and are brought about by various factors. Willcox 
classifies such affections of joints according to astiological factots as 
1. AatHams or known causation, (a) Traumatic arthritis. A simple 
tramna, with or without damage to the various structures composing a 
joint, may bring about infl a mm atory changes in a joint or it may simply 
be a predisposing factor to such a change as in subjects with tuberenlocis 
diathesis. 
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(b) Specific infective arthritis. Here the exciting cause is generally 
some organism responsible for systemic diseases, and arthritis develops 
*as a complication in the course of the disease. 

Gonococcal arthritis. This is a serious complication in gonorrhoea 
and usually results from gonococcal septicaemia. 

Dysenteric arthritis. It is a common complication in bacillary 
dysentery and is generally Seen after the acute intestinal symptoms have 
subsided. Such post •dysenteric arthritis is held to be due to secondary 
infections of the colon with streptococci and other intestinal flora. It 
is very rare in amoebic dysentery though a few cases are on record. 

Pneumococcal arthritis. It occurs in general pneumococcal septi- 
caemia in acute stage of the disease even before the invoVement of the 
lungs. 

Tuberculous arthritis. It is generally seen in young patients with a 
primary tuberculous focus elsewhere in the body. 

Scarlatinal arthritis. It is a fairly common ociurrence in scarlet 
fever and varies from mild forms of arthralgia to the severe joint pains. 

Malta fever arthritis. Arthralgia, during tn^ initial stage of the 
disease and effusions into joints, during the relapses, are commonly 
met with. 

Dengue fever arthritis. Effusions into joints accompanied by severe 
pain in the bones are met with in the course of the disease. 

Typhoid arthritis. Arthritis may develop during the later weeks of 
the acute 6ta;;e of the disease or a multiple suppurative arthritis may 
form part of a post-typhoid septicaemia and pyaemia. 

Syphilitic arthritis. It is met with both in the congenital and 
acquired forms of the disease. Effusions into joints in the secondary 
stage and gummatous thickenings of the structures of joints in the 
tertiary stage are the common pathological changes in the joints. 
Relative lack of pain is the essential characteristic of a syphilitic joint. 

Arthritis in glanders. The joint is infected with Bacillus mallei and 
arthralgia and suppurative arthritis are the forms seen in the disease. 

Septiccemic and pycemic arthritis. Acute arthritis leading to sup- 
purative changes in the joint is a common complication in septico- 
pysemic condition of the blood infected with staphyloct>cd, streptococci 
and other pyogenic organisms. 

Filarial arthritis. Among other complications, synovitis, suppura- 
tive artlixitis and Sbrotlc ankylosis of joints are seen in the course of the 
difiease. 

Arthritis in guinea*wcrm disease. Sometimes a female dracunculus 
penetrates a joint and causes eynovitis or arthritis. 

Arthtiiis in leprosy. In leprosy, joint involvements present a clini- 
cal picture identical with Charcot's joint in tabes dorsalis. 

Arthralgia and arthritis sre also seen as complications in relapsing 
fever. 
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(c) Arthritis in gout. The joint never completely recovers after 
recurrent attacks of arthritis resulting in permanent pathological defor* 
mities. 

(d) Arthritis following the infection of animal sera. Arthritis is 
a common complication in serum sickness and anaphylactic attacks after 
serum administration. 

(e) Arthritis of neuropathic type. Various pathological changes 
of bones and joints are met with due to trophic changes associated with 
tabes dorsalis and syringomyelia. Complete absence of pain in the 
diseased joints is the predominant feature in such cases. 

(/) Arthritis due to abnormal blood conditions, (i) Hcemophilia; 
Haemorrhage into joints, with or without an exciting cause, and the 
resulting arthritis are common in the disease, (ii) Purpura, Arthralgia 
in purpura simplex and arthritis with effusion in joints in putpura rheu- 
matica are the common accompaniments in the disease. 

(g) Arthritis associated with deficiency diseases. Huemorrhagic 
elusions into joints in scurvy and pathological changes of the structures 
of a joint in rickets are commonly met with. 

2. Arthritis or obscure causation, (a) Acute rheumatism. Here 
arthritis is one of the diagnostic symptoms in the disease. 

(b) Non-specific infective arthritis. This includes all the chronic 
types of arthritis with obscure aetiology though infection is held to be 
a factor in its causation and known as rheumatoid arthritis, arthritis 
defoimanSi osteo-arthritis and chronic villous arthritis. 

The aetiological factors of arthritis of known causation are the same 
as those causing such diseases, but the factors responsible for the 
non-specific type are generally obscure. Bad hygienic conditions of 
living, improper diet, exposure to cold, nervous or emotional shock, a 
trifling trauma, heredity, all play an important role in the aetiology of the 
disease. Focal infection, as of the teeth, tonsils, sinuses, genito-urinary 
passages, is held by the modem school to be a most potent factor in the 
aetiology of chronic infective arthritis. Cecil (1938) holds that apart from 
infection, arthritic changes result from many causes more frequently 
induced by general biologic factors such as chemical, anaphylactic or 
toxic processes than by infection of the joints. Infections usually re- 
mote from the rheumatic joints incite the chemical or toxic processes 
which cause the change in the joints, yet it is also probably true that 
other than infections agents, that is trophic or toxic factors, may pro- 
duce similar clinical disturbances. 

Treatment. Burbank (1980), in all cases, suggests a good plan for 
a thorough investigation of the physical and biochemical conditions of 
the^ patient before the rational treatment is commenced. Cultures of 
organisms, isolated from suspected foci of infections in the system, are 
made. A complete bacteriological examination of urine and stool, with 
subsequent identification of all unusual organisms, is undertaken in 
each case. In every case, blood is taken as for Wasserman’s test, 
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gonococcus fixation and titration against polyvalent antigens of Streps 
tococcus virtdans, S, hccmolyticus and the slow haemolising type, 
Staphylococcus aureus, B, coli contmunis, and also against thirty-five 
strains of streptococcus isolated from known active foci in arthritic cases. 
A blood culture is also done in all cases. 

The patient’s general health should be kept in the best possible 
state. A search, to find out the infective foci in the body as in the 
teeth, tonsils, sinuses, genito-nrinary passages, etc., is to be made and 
pronipt measures should be adopted for their eradication. Stasis of 
food and its subsequent putrefaction in the stomach and the gut are to 
be avoided. The harbouring of harmful pathological saprophytes in the 
alimentary canal is best combated by the internal administration of 
specific drugs against such bacteria. Elimination through the skin, 
bowels and bladder is to be always encouraged by physical therapy and 
drugs. Trauma in all forms should be carefully avoided. Complete and 
perfect rest, both general and local, should lie enjoined on the patient 
in the active stage of the disease. Measures to raise the general resist- 
ance of the body, by improved personal hygiene living in a healthy 
environment, proper dieting with necessary vitamins, increasing the rate 
of metabolism and stimulating the endocrines of the system should 
always be advocated. A dry and hot climate is always preferable for 
arthritic subject.^. 

Local treatment and physical therapy. Physical methods of treat- 
ment in rheumatic and other joint afiections have been found to be most 
effective in general practice and sometimes better results have been 
obtained than with drug treatment. These methods improve the gene- 
ral health of the patients thus increasing their resisting power both 
by direct action and indirectly by causing auto-inoculation In most 
cases pain is relieved, swelling and stiffness reduced and deformity 
cortucted. 

The idea of local treatment is to improve the circulation of the 
affected part. This is effected by physico-therapeutic measures. Radium, 
heat, ionisation, massage, exercise, diathermy, heliotherapy — all are 
invaluable. The affected part should have perfect rest in the acute and 
subacute stage when active inflammation is present. Resting a joint by 
Splints; elastic bandages and other orthopsedic appliances in the acute 
Stage to prevent subsequent deformity should always be borne in mind. 
The beneflcial effects of physiotherapy are dne to cutaneous vasodilatation, 
generalised sweating and pyrexia, whereby the unhealthy state of the 
skin indtprovea and pain and stiffness of muscles are considerably re- 
duced. Douthwaita ( 1081 ) recommends a 'foam bath,’ where a patient is 
placed in water with a temperature of KH^F. and to which a special so^fu- 
tion of saponin is addod. Aar is pumped through and foam envelops ikt 
patii^nt. The effect of the *hot parafiSin wax bath’ is similar. The profuse 
sweating after such baths is retnoved by a hot water douche and the 
patient i» subjected to general maraagt and muscle kneading. The 
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most simple and valuable form of thermal treatment consists of the old 
fashioned hot wet pack, made of blankets wrung out of hot water. A 
pack is given daily for ten days. No form of thermal treatment is 
complete unless followed by general deep massage. Local application 
of heat in form of poultices, hot magnesium sulphate compresses, anti* 
phlogistin, mud packs, moist heat, exposure to a gas fire containing 
infra-red rays, a small radiant heat lamp, dry heat in form of electric 
pads, is beneficial to relieve pain of inflamed joints. Diathermy is a 
good source of heat whilst if there be much effusion, ionisation with other 
drugs is useful. Only when the acute stage subsides, gentle massage and 
graduated exercise to preserve the integrity of blood circulation, electro* 
therapy in form of Paradism, sinusoidal current or interrupted galvan- 
ism, necessary for restoring the function of the part, should be adopted. 
Any form of exercise which will leave the part painful and tired, half, 
an hour aftei the cessation of the act, should never be encouraged. 
Deep X-ray therapy relieves pain in osteo-arthritis. 

Diet therapy. The problem of selection of a proper diet for arthritic 
subjects is a diflicult one and is receiving attention every day. Regu- 
lation of diet depends on the patient *s general condition of health, 
weight, chemical examination of blood and general clinical progress. 
The basic diet should be of lowi caloric value, with low carbohydrate, 
protein and purine values but of adequate vitamin content. Foods that 
are not properly digested should be eliminated and easily assimilable, 
nourishing ones, low in irritants and in carbohydrates (which furnish a 
good medium for streptococcic growth), substituted. 

In the acute stage of the disease, the patient should live on glucose 
and fruit juice and no liberal diet should be allowed till the acute 
symptoms subside. Much benefit has been obtained with this, as 
meanwhile there is generally a marked absorption of pathological 
exudates in or around the joints, nearly ankylosed by existing fibrous 
contractions. Persons with atrophic and hypertrophic arthritis have 
definitely improved on low caloric diets with reduced food intake. Re- 
duction of carbohydrates with adequate substitute of proteins and fats 
is useful. 

Dietetic factors are of great importance, the essential being properly 
balanced vitamin supply. Deficiency in this induces a lowered state of 
resistance to rheumatic infection. Many patients with chronic arthritis 
show an atony and dilatation of the colon and the supply of vitamin B 
improves such a condition. 

About 50 to 100 gm. of raw spleen daily with a salt-free diet havS 
been recommended for tuberculous arthritic subjects. Sometimes about 
2 gpi. of the pressed juice of raw spleen reaching a maximum of about 
30 gm. daily have also been given with benefit* 

Nan^^specific protein therapy. This is of benefit specially in acute 
poly-arthritis, gonorrheal arthritis and infectious types pf chronic arthritis 
during the period of active inflammation. U Uie response to such 
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treatment is prompt and effective, it is continued at an interval 
of two days, but, if otherwise, the treatment is generally discontinued. 
The underlying principle of this therapy is to excite a mild inflamma- 
tory reaction with leucocytosis and antibody formation. Sometimes 
marked improvement has been observed in rheumatoid arthritis and 
arthritis deformans with intramuscular injections of peptone, the dose 
being 0.2 gm. and repeated weekly. Injections of skimmed milk or its 
preparations such as Aolan have also been used with some benefit, the 
dose is 4 to 10 c. cm. injected intramuscularly and generally repeated 
twice a week. Artificial production of leucocytosis and antibody forma- 
tion are also facilitated by intramuscular injections of sodium nucleinate, 
the dose being 0.05 gm., one per cent, sulphur in suspension in olive 
oil, and the intravenous use of some bacterial emulsions. Yeoman 
(1926) has used T. A. B. vaccine intravenously and reports rapid 
improvement in chronic arthritis cases. The initial dose is 50 millions, in- 
creased at each subsequent dose by 100 millions and with an interval 
of 4 days in between the injections. These injections stimulate the 
defensive mechanism of the body and the ultima4e factor in determining 
a cure may be the response to the antigenic activity of the infecting 
organism, this response being evoked not directly but indirectly by the 
protein injected. 

Fever4herapy. In chronic types of arthritis this changes the chronic 
inflammatory processes of the joints into acute ones, with a better heal- 
ing tendency as a result of the acidosis produced by it which also aids 
and stimulates the natural defence of the body by stimulating the 
heemopoietic system thereby increasing the leucocytic elements. Horn 
(1963) employed a preparation, consisting of fever-inducing substances 
from non-pathogenic bacteria and reports much benefit with such 
therapy in a considerable number of his cases. 

Vaccine therapy. This has given encouraging results in the treat- 
ment of arthritis. Definite benefit has been obtained in the polyarticular 
types of cases of quite long duration. Autogenous vaccines prepared 
from strains of organisms isolated from infective foci of the patient 
himself are generally preferable. t)outhwaite (1981) treated cases of arth- 
ritis with stock vaccine freshy prepared from about forty strains of 
Streptococcus viridans isolated from the teeth and tonsils of patients. 
The initial dose was 5 to lo millions injected subcutaneously at intervals 
of 8 to 4 days but sometimes once a week. The reaction was allowed 
to subside completely before the repetition of a second dose. Generally 
on an average, about 8 to 12 injections were given and improvements 
were marked after such treatment. 

H€matH0rapy. Copeman (1982) advocates hsemotherapy in ,the 
treatment of arthritis^ After proper elimination of septic foci in the 
bo4y, if no imptovetaent in the condition of the patient is marked, 
Mood sedimentation rate is estimated to detect a hidden focus of infec* 
tiotu turo blood transfuskUts^ each pi 900 c.om*, are given at an interval 
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of 8 days and intense physical treatment is undertaken along with it. 
The patient is next put on an insulin regimen and the weight observed 
from tine to time. Marked improvement was noticed in many cases. 

Drug therapy* Sodium salicylate has long enjoyed the reputation 
of a go^ anti-rheumatic drug. It is often used in large doses in rheu- 
matic arthritis. Peters (1929) treated cases of rheumatic polyarthritis 
with marked benefit with large doses of sodium salicylate ; 50 c. cm. of a 
solution containing 80 gm. of sodium salicylate, 60 gm. of sodium 
bicarbonate, 800 c. cm. of syrup of orange and distilled water added 
to make it 1000 c. cm. were given ten times daily at two hourly intervals 
and then at four hourly intervals only when fever and pains had 
subsided. A quick cure was marked in acute cases and the accompany- 
ing endocarditis improved. 

Aspirin. The drug has anti-rheumatic properties and is used as a 
substitute for salicylic acid and its salts. Repeated doses of the drug 
such as 5 gr. every 6 hours often lessen rheumatic pain and are useful 
as an analgesic. 

Tylcalsin (calcii aceto-salicylas) in doses of 5 to 15 gr. has given 
excellent results in gonorrhoeal arthritis. It is an analgesic, antipyretic, 
a prompt rheumatic specific and a useful substitute for aspirin. Camp* 
bell) Pritchard and Burnford advocate its intravenous use In acute and 
subacute rheumatism. The usual dose is 0.5 gm. in 10 to 20 c.cm. of 
distilled water and the concentration should never exceed 5 per cent. 

Hexamine. McCarthy Morris (1931) advocates the use of hcxamine 
in rheumatoid arthritis in combination with sodium salicylas. He recom- 
mends a prescription consisting of hexamine, sodium salicylate and 
ammonium benzoate, 1 dr. of each; potassium citrate, 6 dr. and chloro- 
form water to six ounces. Half an ounce of the mixture is to be taken 
in soda water every morning before breakfast. The treatment is generally 
a prolonged one. 

Amidopyrin has been used in the acute stage of the disease, in 
doses of 0.8 gm., every two hours and repeated eight times a day. The 
treatment is continued till the acute symptoms subside and then the 
dose is gradually decreased. It is b&ter than massive doses of sodium 
salicylate. Generally, nausea, constipation and headache may appear 
as after-complications of amidopyrine treatment, but cardiac complica- 
tions are never observed. 

Sodium iodide. A 10 per cent, freshly prepared solution of sodium 
iodide has been used intravenously in chronic rheumatic arthritis with 
some benefit. About 10 to 15 injections are given with an interval of 
two dkys in between the injection. The treatment should not be given 
if too much reaction is produced and it should be accompanied by in- 
tense physical therapy. Syrup ferri iodide in i to 1 dr. doses is beneficial 
in some cases. 

Homatinics. As ansemia is an accompaniment of chronic arthritis, 
iron and arsenic in form of organic preparations ate always indicated 
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to restore the normal level of the blood. Calcinm, viosterol and similar 
other preparations are also useful, as there is generally a drain of 
calcium from the body in the disease for the elimination of oxalic acid 
from the system. 

Thiosinamin et sodii salicylas is used as an intramuscnlar injection in 
rheumatoid arthritis for relaxing scar tissue. One c.cm. contains 
approximately 0.06 gm. of thiosinamin and 0.09 gm. of sodii salicylas. 

Autotherapy. It ^as the similarity between tuberculosis and rheu* 
matoid arthritis which led Forestier (1928) to try the effects of gold 
salts in the latter disease. He used two synthetic preparations of gold. 

1. Allochrysine (sodium aurothiopropanol sulphonate) is given as 
an intramuscular injection, A course begins with 3 injections of 0,06 
gm. each at intervals of 5 days and if no reaction occurs, further injec- 
tions of 0.1 gm. each should be continued weekly until a total amount 
of 1.6 or 2.0 gm. is given. Such a course takes about 3 months and no 
more than 2.0 gm. should be given in all and the daily dose should 
never exceed 0.2 gm. After the first course, the patient should rest for 
6 to 8 weeks and then a second course should begin The treatment is 
then continued by a series of 10 to 20 weekly mjections of 0.1 to 0.06 gm. 
of the drug for one or two years. 

2. Sanocrysin. (^pdium aurothiosulphate) is administered intra- 
venously. The initial dose is 0*25 or 0.35 gm. The second dose should 
never exceed 0,65 to 0.76 gm. and is given 6 days after the first dose. 
The third and the fourth doses being 0.75 gm. each, the former given 
on the 12th day and the latter on the 19th day after the initial dose. 

The patient should be in bed throughout the treatment. Toxic symp- 
toms such as albuminuria due to damage of the kidneys, various cutane- 
ous and ocular affections may appear in the course of the treatment. Slot 
and Peville (1934) used other organic gold preparations in acute and sub- 
acute rheumatism and rheumatoid arthritis cases. The preparations are 
solganal A, containing about 36.6 per cent, of gold and used as an intra- 
venous injection, solganal B and solganal B oleosum, both are used as in- 
tramuscular injections; solganal B oleosum being an organic gold com- 
pound in an oily base. The use of an oily suspension increases the de- 
gree of tolerance resulting in gradual absorption with an even, prolong- 
ed effect. Solganal B oleosum was used in the majority of cases with 
encouraging results. The initial dose of solganal B is 0.01 or 0.06 gm. 
and is given every 4th day with an increased dose depending on the 
individual condith^*. 

With solganal Boleosum, increase may be 0.1, 0,2, 0.3, 0.4, and 0.5 
gm. respectively provided no reaction occurs. The average total dose Js 
2.6 gtn. per series of injections but generally is between 1.0 to 1.5 gm. 
The tnajority of cases improved though pyrexia and jaundice appeared as 
Gomplicatioas in a few cases* OJecose was given by month to avoid 
toxic symptoms during and even some time after the treatment. The 
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cases were sixniiltaneoiisly treated with other anti-rhenmatic drugs, cok>* 
nic irrigation with normal saline and diet therapy. 

Opotherapy, The focal toxins have a deleterious effect on the gene- 
ral endocrine system of the body and are responsible for general 
dysfunctions of the glands. Of all the endocrines, the thyroid suffers most 
and this is evidenced by symptoms of hypothyroidism in some cases of 
chronic arthritis. To remedy this, thyroid extract is given by mouth 
along with measures to eradicate the septic foci. Iodine and its various 
preparations are also advocated. There are two obvious ways in which 
iodine may help the rheumatic patients. It may act indirectly by 
stimulating a defective thyroid and normalising its secretion both 
qualitatively and quantitatively. Another opportui\ity is afforded by 
the local accumulation of iodine near the inflammatory foci. Suitable 
conditions are thus provided to better the condition not only through 
the thyroid but by a direct action in the joints and the inflammatory 
foci themselves, whilst the storage and slow excretion of the drug ensure 
a steady uniform action throughout the system. 

Histamine therapy, Deszo Deutsch (1931) recorded some results 
obtained by the use of histamine in muscular rheumatism. Compared 
with gold salts, the remedy is more natural and the action is clearly 
understood. In any irritation of the skin — chemical, thermal, electrical 
or mechanical — a substance is liberated which has been named ‘H* by 
1/Cwis and Dale and it has a histamine-like action, dilating small vessels 
and thereby increasing the permeability and accelerating the circulation. 
Similar effects are obtained by physical therapy with massage, hot air 
baths, diathermy and other applications. But histamine has more 
powerful effects and these are more lasting ones — it may persist as long 
as ten hours after application. There are different methods of adminis- 
tration such as by local application or subcutaneous injection. The local 
form of treatment is favoured by Deutsch who applies blotting paper 
impregnated 'with histamine and attaches the anode of a constant cur- 
rent to this, making the patient hold the negative electrode in his 
hand. There is rapid reddening and heating of the skin under the pad ; 
soon after, little white blebs appear which coalesce to form a patch of 
oedema. The patch increases in size even when the application is dis- 
continued and disappears at the end of two hours without leaving any 
trace. 

Another method is to apply histamine as a pomade which is 
massaged into the skin and then removed with ether. If a more intense 
reaction is desired, the skin is scarified first. Subcutaneous injection 
(0.5 mg*)of histamine hydrochloride has given good results. After such 
inje^ctions the face is flushed and a mild headache develops. The pain 
in the muscles and joints diminishes and subsequently the patient can do 
active and passive movements with greater ease and less pain. Jaechia 
advocates this method but holds that there is no effect unless the drag 
enters the circulation. 
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Histamine is of valne only in the treatment of muscular and articu- 
lar rheumatism^ acute or subacute; it has no effect on tuberculous or 
syphilitic joints or on gouty or suppurative arthritis. Its effects are not 
in the nature of protein shock, it does not produce local antibodies, it is 
not an analgesic or sedative in its reaction except in as much as it 
improves and accelerates the circulation in the affected parts. 

Histamine therapy is best avoided in the presence of marked hypo- 
tension or cardiac disease. If it is to be given in these cases, it is best 
given by ionisation, thus avoiding the slight histamine shock produced 
by the intradermal route. It appears to alleviate the pain of rheumatism. 
It will not take the place of salicylates, but it may succeed where they 
fail. 

Surgical treatment. No surgical treatment is indicated in acute 
arthritis cases. Analgesics, local treatment with resting of joints, 
if necessary, with splints and other orthopmdic appliances are all that 
are needed at this stage. It is only in chronic cases and where defor- 
mitis have appeared, surgical intervention i<) necessary to correct 
them and if possible to make them useful to pal.ents so far as locomotion 
is concerned. Various surgical procedure^ such as synovectomy, arth- 
rodesis, arthroplasty and other orthopsedic operations are necessary to 
correct such deformities 

ASCITES. Ascites means presence of free fluid in the peritoneal 
cavity. The peritoneum has remarkable power of absorption. Fluid 
substances are conveyed by the blood vessels, while insoluble bodies 
including micro-organisms are taken up by the endothelial cells lining 
the peritoneum, particularly on the under surface of the diaphragm. 
Normally the greater omentum secretes a certain amount of fluid in 
the peritoneal cavity. This is again absorbed. This secretion and 
absorption are so evenly balanced that there is just enough fluid to 
keep the serous surfaces moist and free from friction. In morbid con- 
ditions this state of equilibrium is disturbed and the amount of fluid 
may become excessive and this leads to ascites. 

Collection of excess of fluid in the peritoneal cavity may depend 
on the passage of fluid in increased quantities into the sac, the rate 
of absorption failing to keep pace with this or completely stopping. 

Increased secretion depends on changes in the endothelial cells 
of the peritoneum brought about by poisons; this process occurs in 
infltmmation and is then spoken of as an exudation; or ascites may 
result from increased venous or lymphatic pressure— passive or mecha- 
nical effusion; the process is spe^en of as a transudation. These two 
processes may overlap; thus passive venous engorgement, by inter- 
feting with the vitali^ of the endothelium, will produce changes ana- 
logous to those brought about by poisons. 

The of ^soiUs ore Backward ifkressure from tricuspid 

legorgiiaticm or any otliftr cause. (2) Chronic peritonitis (a) simple, 
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(&) dysenteric, (c) tmbercnlous, (d) malignant, etc. (3) Cirrhosis of the 
liver. (4) Other morbid conditions of the liver— perihepatitis^ syphilis, 
lardaceous liver, naalignant disease, lymphedenoma, etc. (5) Throm- 
bosis of the portal vein. (6) Bright's disease. In addition, rupture of 
hydatid, ovarian or other cysts may give rise to free fluid in the peri- 
toneal cavity. Rupture of lymphatic vessels or lacteals will cause chyl- 
ous effusion, resembling true chylous ascites in appearance, but differ- 
ing from it chemically are the two following forms : — (a) the chyliform 
or fatty, and (b) the milky non-fatty ascites. In chyliform or fatty 
(adipose) ascites the fat which is present in large globules is due to 
degenerative changes in cells suspended in ascitic fluid. In the milky 
(noiV’fatty) ascites there are a large number of mononuclear leucocytes 
which probably give rise, as a result of degeneration, to nucleo-albumin 
or globulin; this causes to the lactescent appearance of the fluid. 
No fat can be extracted by ether from the ascitic fluid in this form. 
Haemorrhagic ascites is sometimes met with. The causes are: — (1) 
rupture of ectopic gestation, (2) rupture of the spleen, (3) rupture of 
aneurysm, (4) new growth, (5) result of previous tapping, and (6) 
tuberculosis. 

Characters of ascitic fluid. The characters vary according to the 
causes at work. Thus, when there is inflammation of the peritoneum 
(exudates) the specific gravity and anfount of contained protein are 
higher than when ascites is associated with back pressure (transudates). 
Serous ascitic fluid is clear, transparent and greenish or faintly yellow 
in colour. The reaction is alkaline, and the specific gravity under 1012 
in mechanical effusions or hydroperitoneum and 1018 or higher in exu- 
dations in sub-acute or chronic peritonitis. The amount of solids and 
proteins j^aries. In simple effusions due to renal disease there may be 
only 0.3 per cent, or less of protein, while in inflammation the amount 
may be 4 per cent. In jaundiced patients the fluid contains bile pig- 
ment. The cells seen on microscopical examination vary in diflerent 
kinds of ascites. In ascites due to mechanical causes, e.g., heart disease 
and hepatic cirrhosis, endothelial cells are predominant, in tuberculous 
peritonitis small lymphocytes are present in high percentage and this 
is alao found in the ascites due to intra^bdominal syphilis and malig- 
nant disease. In inflammatory conditions pol 3 miorphonuclear cells pre- 
dominate in the ascitic fluid. 

The ascitic fluid at the first tapping is usually sterile but as a result 
of paracentesis infection may occur. The colon bacillus and the tuber- 
cle bacillus are sometimes present 

^ There may be a postive pressure inside the abdomen. Pitres found 
that it may vary between 30 and 6 mm. of mercury (average 12 mm.). 
This positive intra-abdominal pressure varies with respiration and is 
associated with increased pressure in the portal vein and low arterial 
pressure (Gilbert and Weil). 
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Tkeatmbnt. The underlying cause should be looked for and treated 
adequately. The palliative treatment consists of measures towards re- 
moval of fluid. Paracentesis, It is indicated in the presence of any 
distress and pressure symptoms. Diuretics, Their use should not 
be persisted in when there are indications that paiacentesis is necessary. 
They act well after paracentesis, which relieves the pressure on the renal 
veins. Good results have been obtained by injections of salyrgan intra- 
muscularly or intravenously in conjunction with ammonium chloride and 
a salt-free diet. 

Surgical measures (Talma Morrison^s operation) have been advocated. 

ASTHMA. The term ‘asthma* derived from a Greek word meaning 
^panting* is applied to a type of paroxysmal dyspnoea associated with 
prolonged expiration and wheering respiration. 

For purposes of treatment it can he classified into two main 
groups 

1. Secondary to infection or disease of the tespiratory tract, t.c., 
nose, throat, trachea and bronchi. This group includes a majority 
of cases amongst Indians. 

(a) Nasal reflex. In this type the total leucocyte count is more or 
less normal, there is no eosinophilia, and the Arneth count is normal. 
The cases that respond favourably to aspirin will be benefited by a 
nasal operation. In such cases an examination of the nose and para- 
nasal sinuses is carried out. 

(b) The cases in which the attacks are due to pressure of the 
enlarged hilus glands on the vagus nerve. In such cases there is no 
increase in the number of total leucocytes or eosinophiles and the 
Ameth count is more or less normal. The X-ray picture wil^ show en- 
larged hilus glands. 

(c) Bronchial cases due to infection in the bronchi. These cases 
are subdivided into two groups, (f) Gram-negative bacilli cases. 
Total leucocyte count is high, there is marked eosinophilia and 
a shift in the Ameth count to the left. A smear of the sputum shows 
Gram-negative bacilli resembling pneumobacilli. The sputum is 
cultured and non-motile bacilli belonging to the Bberthella 
group are isolated. A vaccine is made from, these organisms and is 
used for treatment, (ii) Bronchial cases in which the infection is due 
to the ordinary organisms causing bronchitis. Total leucocyte count 
may be high or low, there is no eosinophilia, but there is a marked 
shift in the Ameth count to the left. In such cases cultures from the 
sputum are made to get the strains for preparations of an autovaccine. 
An 3C-ray examination of the chest and a Von Firquet’s test should 
be done to exclude tuberculosis. 

2. the (Alerfia ceses. These cases may be divided into three 

groups: > 
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(a) Local allergy of the mucous membrane to foreign substances 
such as dust. These cases may be congenital or may be acquired as a 
result of the previous disease of the bronchi. The congenital cases 
are rare amongst Indians but common amongst Europeans. In India 
the condition is more often acquired as the result of previous bronchitis 
or may develop during the asthmatic state. This type is common 
amongst the jute workers and textile workers and in certain occupa- 
tions where there is a large amount of dust in the atmosphere. The 
dermal tests are of value in diagnosing these cases. These can be 
treated with extract made from the dust; the treatment is carried out 
by giving graduated doses of the sterile dust extract. 

(b) Hereditary allergy, i.c,, susceptibility to animal emanations, 
etc. These cases are rare in India. Dermal tests are of value in the 
diagnosis of such cases. The treatment consists in avoiding the exci- 
tant ori in desensitising against it. 

(c) Allergy due to internal toxins. This can be subdivided into 
two groups, firstly it may be due to some rare or common food or 
foods. Dermal tests are useful in the diagnosis of these cases, but 
this type is rare amongst Indians. Secondly, allergic symptoms secon- 
dary to bowel diseases occur; these are much more conunon amongst 
Indians. The dermal tests aie of no value, as either all the tests are 
negative or all the foods tested give positive results. These cases have 
to be treated along the lines laid down for treatment of allergy of alimen- 
tary origin. 

There will be a number of cases which do not belong purely to 
one of the two groups — ^bronchial and allergic — ^but which are a mix- 
ture of the two types. For example if a case starts as a bronchial 
case but later the mucous membrane of the bronchi becomes hyper- 
sensitive to dust, etc., as a result of the disease, it will present a 
mixed blood picture, high leucocytosis, high eosinophiles and a marked 
shift in the Arneth count to the left. Similarly, in a case which starts 
as an abnormal sensitiveness of the mucous membrane to external 
stimuli the repeated turgescence of the membrane and its lowered 
resistance leads to bacterial infection of the mucous membrane and 
the bronchial glands may become enlarged due to this infection. 

Diagnosis. In an acute attack a detailed examination of the patient 
is hardly needed to make a diagnosis. The characteristic posture 
and the wheezing respiration are quite typical. The patient sits 
up with the back hunched, the sternum bulging out and the shoulders 
raised to the utmost. The skin is usually pale but may be a little 
cyanotic in patients with emphysema. The mouth is usually kept open 
to facilitate breathing. All the accessary muscles of respiration are 
straining to the utmost, and the sterno-mastoids are very prominent and 
tense. With all these violent efforts at breathing there is only slight 
movement in the chest. Percussion gives a hyper-resonant note and 
the area of cardiac dullness is much diminished. On auscultation, the 
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r&les and roochi drown the respiratory mnrmnr. The expiration is 
mnch prolonged and the inspiration is comparatively shortened 

Clinically an asthmatic attack may simulate an attack of dyspnoea 
of cardiac and nenal origin. The consideration of a few points will 
usually make the diagnosis clear. (1) In asthma the time of onset 
is usually in the early hours of the morning and the attacks are not 
associated with any physical effort. Cardiac dyspnoea is intimately asso- 
ciated with muscular effort and renal dyspnoea is often a pre-ureemic 
condition. (2) Difficulty in breathing of asthmatics is expiratory in type, 
while in cases of cardiac dyspnoea it is mostly inspiratoxy. (8) Asthma- 
tics have usually got a low blood pressure, while in cases of cardiac and 
renal dyspnoea the blood pressure is high and there are evidences of 
heart disease and arteriosclerosis. (4) In renal and some cardiac cases 
the urine will contain albumin. There are some other conditions to be 
differentiated from asthma such as retropharyngeal abscess, pulmonary 
new growths, pathological states of the pleura, foreign body in the lung, 
aneurism, etc., but these offer no difficulty in diagnosis. In patients of 
advanced age the low type of pneumonia has to be specially kept in 
mind. 

The personal and family history together with the results of the 
blood examination will usually enable a case asthma to be classified 
into one of these two main groups. An examination of the nose and 
paranasal sinuses, a skiagram of the chest. Von Pirquet's test and 
sputum analysis will confirm the diagnosis in the cases in which the 
attacks are secondary to infection of the respiratory tract. The dermal 
tests and examination of the stool will help in the diagnosis of the 
allergic cases. 

A history of the case is taken and the following points are carefully 
elicited, (a) A history of inheritance. This is commonly found in the 
allergic eases and rarely in the bronchial cases, (b) The pre-asthmatic 
State. A history of having suffered previously from pneumonia, chronic 
bronchitis or pleurisy is very suggestive of the bronchial type, while a 
history of a previous attack of dysentery or of urticaria is rather sug- 
gestive of the allergic type, (c) Age of onset, the seasonal variation of 
the disease and the association of the attacks with a certain place or 
fo^ eaten are important points. A history of the disease starting after 
thirty years of agt and the attacks coming on during the winter or 
rainy seasons or being worse at these seasons is characteristic of 
bronchial cases. Ih these cases there is no association of the attack 
with ally place or food. The allergic cases usually start early in life, 
have no seaidiia} variation and the attacks may show an association 
with shme place or food. 

Bxmmuon of m hlodd. Total and differentaal count of leucodytes 
are done and the total number of eosinophiles per cubic millimetre of 
bl^ h caknlated. An Ameth count is done along with the differential 
count. 
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The total number of leucocytes is not of much value owing to 
various diseases in the tropics, such as malaria and kala-azar, lowering 
the count. A high count is suggestive of sepsis and is found in bron- 
chial cases, but when the high count is due to an increase in the number 
of eosinophiles it is found in the allergic and tire Gram-negative bacilli 
cases. 

The number of eosinophiles. Sometimes the results are difficult 
to interpret owing to other causes depressing fhe bone-marrow such 
as kala*azar or malaria. A point to realise is that the results expressed 
as percentages of eosinophiles are not of much value, because a 5 per 
cent, eosinophilia with a total count of 5,000 leucocytes only means 
250 eosinophiles per c.mm., with a count of 10,000 there are 500 eosino- 
philes per c.mm., and with a count of 20,000 there are 1,000. It is 
better to expresa the results in terms of total eosinophiles per cubic 
millimetre of the blood. Roughly an eosinophile count of over 1,000 
per cubic millimetre is suggestive of allergy, but is also seen in the 
Gram-negative bacilli type. 

The Arneth count, which is a count of the polymorphonuclear 
cells according to their maturity, is of great diagnostic value. The 
young forms have one-lobed nuclei, and the number of the lobes in- 
creases with increasing age of the cells. In bronchial cases where sepsis 
is present there is an increased demand on the bone-marrow so that 
young forms ate thrown into circulation at a greater speed than nor- 
mally. The result of this enhanced supply is that when an Ameth 
count is made the number of cells with one-or two-lobed nuclei is found 
to be greater than normal. This is spoken of as a shift to the left in 
the Ameth count. The Arneth index, which is the sum of the cells with 
one and two-lobed nuclei and half the cells with three-lobcd nuclei 
naturally rises with this left-hande4 shift in the count. An Ameth 
index above 70 is suggestive of bronchial cases. In the allergic cases 
there is no sepsis and hence no demand on the bone-marrow for the 
increased production of the polymorphonuclear cells so that the Ameth 
count and the Arneth index are more or less normal in these cases. 
An Arneth index below 70 is suggestive of allergic cases. It is to be 
noted that in allergic cases with lenco<^osis, although the bone- 
marrow is active, there is no left-handed shift in the Arneth count, 
because the increase in the number of tlie leucocytes is due to an 
increase in the number of eosinophiles and not of the pol 3 rmorphonuclear 
cells. 

It can be concluded that the bronchial cases usually have an Ameth 
index above 70 and an eosinophile count below 1,000 and the mixed 
branchial and aUergic cases have an Ameth index above 70 with usually 
an eosinophile count of above 1,000- The Gram-negative bacilli cases 
usually have an Ameth index above 70 with an apsinophik count of 
above 1,000, white in the allergic cases the- Ametti count is ak^t 
always below 70 and this is usually associated with an eoatnophitix of 

80 
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above IfOOO, but the eosinophilc count may be low in some cases when 
the total count ie low. 

Analysis of the sputum. A smear made from the purulent portion 
of the sputum shows the common micro-organisms— pneumococci, strep- 
tococci and micrococcus catarrhatis. In about one-fifth of cases in 
addition to these micro-organisms Gram-negdtive bacilli resembling 
Klebsiella pneumonice (Priedlander) are found. Special significance has 
been attached to the presence of these badlli in the sputum. Knott 
and Oriel (1930) obtained a histamine-like effect with extracts of various 
asthmatic sputa. Referring back to the bacteriology of these particular 
sputa, they found that many showed numerous Gram-negative bacilli 
in the bronchial plugs. The broth culture of these bacilli cause a hista- 
mine-like effect similar to that obtained from the sputum. They think 
that the histamine-like substance demonstrable in the plugs has arisen 
as a result of the growth of these bacilli within the small bronchial 
tubes. Oriel (1982) considers that the local production of histamine in 
the bronchi in addition to causing contraction of tbe plain muscle sur- 
rounding the bronchi, would also tend to increij.-^ the permeability of 
the epithelium lining the bronchioles and facilitate the entrance of 
foreign proteins and possibly bacteria. The Gram-negative bacilli cases 
constitute a clinical group characterised by a high blood eosinophilia 
and the presence of pleomorphic Gram-negative bacilli in smears and 
cultures of the sputum. The benefit derived in these cases from 
vaccines made from these bacilli is the same as in the other bronchial 
cases. 

The presence or absence of eosinophiles in the sputum is not of 
any diagnostic value. 

Therapeutic test. During the attack of asthma, the effects of 
atropine, aspirin and adrenalin are tried in turn, beginning with the 
atropine, then aspirin and finally adrenalin. In some severe cases 
none of these three drugs gives any relief to the patient and we 
^ have to give morphine-atropine injection. Atropine--^ subcutaneous 
injection of l/15(Hh gr. of atropine sulphate is given at tbe onset of the 
attack. Atropine paralyses the vagal nerve-endings in the bronchi and 
if the attack is due to broncho-constriction due to reflex stimulation of 
the vagus the injection will relieve the patient. On the other haxid, if 
the attack is due to direct chemical stimulation of the bronchial muscles 
it will have no effect on the attack. 

Aspirin is given in form of an A. P. C. powder (aspirin 5 gr.» 
phenacetln 8 gr. and caffeine citrate S gr.). In the bronchial cases It is 
a very effective dmg and relieves the spasms* In oases where the 
bronriie^uoimlrict^ is due to direct chemical stimnlaticm^ is.# in {he 
aUergic e^tses, the drug has ti6 effect 

iukjec^ of 04 to 0 J c. cm* ^ adrenalin hydsochlbride (1 in 
l^OM solution) is given subcutaneously^ at tbe onset of the disease* 
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The allergic cases are benefited by this injection more than the bron- 
chial cases. Adrenalin has no action on the vagns nerve-endings and 
will act best when the broncho-spasm is due to direct chemical stimu- 
lation. 

The diagnosis can then be further confirmed. In the cases due to 
infection in the respiratory tract the nose and the paranasal sinuses are 
examined. A Von Pirquet’s test is done and a skiagram of the chest 
is taken. The Von Pirquet's test and an X-ray picture are of value in 
excluding tuberculous lesions of the lung 

The diagnosis in the allergic cases is confirmed by the examination 
of the stools and the results of the dermal tests. 

Examination of the stools. The allergic cases secondary to gut 
infections may show EntamcehiB histolytica infection or the presence of 
the ova of various helminths. The McConkey neutral-red lactose agar 
plate may show various non-lactose-fermenting bacilli causing post-dysen- 
terie lesions. These findings are rather important from the treatment 
point of view. These cases of gut origin are treated with emetine, 
carbon tetrachloride or an autogenous vaccine prepared from the patho- 
genic organisms isolated from the stools depending on whether the case 
is one of amoebic infection, hookworm disease or some post-dysenteric 
lesions of the gut. In the ordinary way these infections do not cause 
asthma, but there may be a lowering of the defence mechanism of the 
liver caused by amoebic or some other form of hepatitis. 

The dermal tests are of value in the following cases. (1) When the 
respiratory mucous membrane is locally sensitive to dust, such as in 
case of jute workers. (2) In cases who are sensitive to animal emana- 
tions. (8) In cases in whom a single rare food is responsible for the 
attacks. 

In the allergic cases dependent on some pathological condition of 
the gut the dermal tests are no good; the tests are either negative in all 
the cases or all the foods tested give a positive result. 'Hie dermal tests 
should be done only when the history is suggestive of some animal 
emanation or some particular food being responsible for the attacks. 

Tebatmunt. This can be considered under two general headings— 
the management of the asthmatic attack and the treatment of the 
asthmatic state. 

Management of the asthmatic attack. Medicinal treatment. Previous 
experience of the patient is usually sufficient to tell which of the drugs, 
atropine, A. F. C. powder or adrenalin, will prove most beneficial to him. 
When none of these acts a morphine-atropine injection is to be given. 

A Bubcutaneous injection of l/150th gr. of atropine is given at the 
onset of the attack. The patient will be relieved if the attack is due 
to a bronchoconatrietton brought about by refex stimulatlcm of the 
vagus. The drug is coittra-indicated in the presence of emphysema. The 
dryness it produces is a drawback, because fherehy it may jnerease the 
cough* 
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A powder consisting of aspirin, phenacetin and caffeine citrate 
effectively controls the attacks in the bronchial cases. Aspirin sensiti* 
vity is, however, to be kept in nund, because this is the commonest 
form of drug hyperseiisitivness to be seen amongst the allergies. 

Adrenalin must always be given intramuscularly. It is of no value 
when given orally, because it is inactivated by gastric and intestinal 
secretions. An iiitracutaneous injection of adrenalin is very painful and 
the effects of its intravenous injection are very unpleasant. Violent 
headaches, severe vertigo, palpitation, tremor, breathlessness, pre- 
cordial pain, nausea and vomiting may result if adrenalin enters into a 
vein. Adrenalin acts by stimulating the sympathetic nervous system 
and by shrinking the oedematous mucous membrane lining the bron- 
chioles. The smallest effective dose of the drug should always be 
employed so that relief is obtained without unpleasant by-effects. The 
earlier the injection is given the smaller will be the dose required. Three 
to six minims given at the beginning of an attack v^ill usually 
control the symptoms whereas large doses late in the paroxysm may 
fail to do so. For this reason many workers advocate teaching the 
patient the use of a hypodermic syringe so that he can get the benefit 
of small doses of the drug at the outset of the attack. It is quite safe 
to do this, because adrenalin is not a habit-forming drug. With frequent 
administrations an increase in dosage may be needed, as there is a 
rapidly acquired tolerance to the drug. 

Hurst advocates a continuous method of adrenalin injection in 
status asthmaticus where severe asthma has continued uninterruptedly 
for days or weeks. The needle of the syringe is kept constantly in posi^ 
tion and after the initial injection of a dose that is known not to cause 
unpleasant symptoms, one or more minims are injected every fifteen, 
thirty, or sixty seconds according to the patient’s reactions, the rate 
being varied until it is found how frequently the injection can be made 
without any unpleasant symptoms arising. The injections are carried on 
for half an hour or so if necessary, ^phedrine, a drug prepared from 
the stems of Ephedra vulgaris, has the same effect of stimulating the 
sympathetic nerve-endings as adrenalin, Bphedrine can be used in 
place of adrenalin, but it is of use only in mild cases or as a preventive. 
Ephedrine can be given orally and its effect is prolonged for several 
hoursi though it is not so prompt in action as adrenalin. The sulphate 
and hydrochloride of ephedrine are available. Dosage for an adult is 
d/8 to 3/4 gr,, l/8th gr. for a child under one year of age and l/4th 
gr. above one year. Ephedrine may also be given subcutaneously, but this 
has got ho advantago over a subcutaneous injection oi adrenalin. 

Besides eidiedrina> pseudo-ephedrtne, another alkaloid obtained ifom 
ephedra has baen used in these condittona, Chopra and his co-workers 
(im) state that the bimcho^iator action of the drug appears to be 
quits as mstked as that of aBbedrine without; the uenpleasant side 
assets of the latter. The alka)!^ ShOuldl be given in doses of 4 gr. ; 
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the ehect is noticed within fifteen minutes to half an hour of oral ad- 
ministration. A similar dose taken when the premonitions of an 
attack are felt, generally stops the paroxysm, and it can therefore be 
used in all cases whete ephedrine Is employed. 

Morphine is a valuable drug for controlling a severe attack when 
other measures have failed.- It should be used only as a last resort in 
asthma and should be combined with atropine. 

A mixture containing potassium iodide and antispa smodics such as 
lobelia, stramonium, belladonna and kuth is given during and between 
attacks. Iodides liquefy the bronchial secretions and make the cough 
more effective. 

General treatment of the attack. A good purgative is given in the 
beginning and then the bowels are kept open by mild saline laxatives 
A loaded sluggish bowel tends to retard recovery, hence it is essential 
that the patient should not be allowed to remain constipated. In 
patients w'ith a distended stomach an emetic affords great relief. It 
relieves the stomach distension and loosens the mucus in the lungs. 
In chiUlren emesis may be induced by tickling the throat. Taking a 
large dose of sodium bicarbonate or ordinary salt in a glass of water 
also serves the same purpose. I^rgc doses of vinum ipecacuanha or a 
hypodermic injection of 1/20 to 1/10 gr. apomorphine hydrochloride 
may have to be used. 

No food should be given for tw^enty-four hours, plenty of water and 
hot weak tea should be allowed in this period. In cases of exhaustion 
stimulants are indicated. With the subsidence of symptoms a simple, 
soft, and easily digested diet should be allowed. The patient should be 
allow^ed to choose those simple foods which he has by experience found 
to be harmless. 

Treatment of asthmatic state. Treatment between the attacks has 
for the most part been indicated while describing the types of asthma. 
A few additional remarks are however needed. The patient should be 
thoroughly overhauled and any infective focus found or any endocrine 
dysfunction discerned should be adequately treated. The results with 
endocrine therapy are encouraging only in a limited number of cases, 
still it is worth trying wherever indicated. The snprarenals, the thyroid 
and the sex glands are most commonly involved. The dessicated glands 
may be given by mouth. Injections of arsenical preparations such as 
soamine are used to tone up the endocrine system. 

The allergic cases, in which no definite offending cause is founds 
may be treated by means of non-specific desensitisation as described 
nnd^r treatment of allergy. 

(8) Gastric distension commonly precipitates an attack* so that late 
and heavy meals should be avoided. To avoid flatulent dyspepsia the 
food should be thoroughly masticated and any errors in gastric secce*^ 
tion should be corrected. For hypochtohydria administration of hydro- 
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chloric acid by mouth may suffice or a daily gastric lavage may have 
to be done to treat the underlying chronic gastritis. 

In cases of hypochlorhydria Bray recommends i to 2 dr. of dilute 
hydrochloric acid in a cup of orange or lemon juice three times a day 
before, or with meals. For children he tecommends pepsin 1 gr., dilute 
hydrochloric acid 90 min., pure dextrose 90 gr., syrup of senna 10 min., 
in two ounces of chloroform water. Two teaspoonfuls of this mixture 
are to be given in orange or lemon juice three times a day. Constipa- 
tion should at the same time be well guarded against. 

Potassium iodide mixture along with antispasmodics such as lobelia, 
slratnmonium, belladonna, tinture ephedra and kuth is regularly given 
for some time. It is usual to add arsenical solution to the mixture. 
Arsenic is said to ha\e a favourable influence on bronchitis and asthma 
when given over long periods. Bray recommends the following mixture 
for children : — ^Potassium iodide 2 gr., arsenical solution 1 min., tincture 
of stramonium 9 min., with 10 min. of s^Tup. Patients suffering from 
irritating nocturnal cough derive benefit from a dose of linctns at bed- 
time ; linctns paregoric may be used or the f flowing may be given • 
tinct. of stramonium 15 min., syrup pruui verg. 1 dr., and syrup codeine 
phosphate 1 dr. 

A passing reference may here be made to asthma powders, cigarettes, 
sprays, etc. Stramonium leaf is the main constituent of most asthma 
powders and cigarettes, it is mixed with saltpetre to aid its combus- 
tion. In some patients these act as preventives and help to cut short 
mild attacks, but to many patients the fumes are annoying, irritate the 
mucous membranes of eyes, nose, and throat and induce severe cough. 
Most sprays contain either atropine in some form, cocaine or adrenaline, 
some chronic asthmatics get transitory relief from these sprays. 
Powders, cigarettes and sprays have no place in the treatment of acute 
attacks. 

Breathing exercises are essential, specially to remedy any deformity 
of the chest which might have resulted from the repeated attacks. The 
patient is in the habit of using the upper part of his chest for respiration 
and the exercises are designed to teach him to use the lower part of his 
chest and the diapliragm. 

BATHS. See page 118 . 

B)B0 SOItBS« See page 1499. 

BBBIoBBVI. See page 1018 . 

BLACKWATEB FEVER. (See page 574). lmesUgatian:--{l) 
Repeated of thick and thin films of blood for malarial para- 

sites and ettUnre if poasiMe. (2) Examination of mine iot haemoglobin 
and methtemoglobin spectroscopically and chemically; also for nrobilini 
albtimin and casts. (8) Van den Bergh test of serum. (4) Betermina* 

of the cell volume and Shse of the red bldkd cells. (5) Fraglltty of 
rtiH bVbod c«U». (9) mood 
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When it is noted that the patient is suffering from oxyheemoglo- 
binuria without cyanosis a diagnosis of blackwater fever is probable 
When there is niethaemoglobinuria with cyanosis, plasmoquin toxicity 
is suggested. 

TRKAXMBNr. Careful nursing and administration of plenty of fluids 
are important. Urine is measured and its character noted each time. 

(1) Pituitrin and adrenalin injections, repeated if necessary after 
12 hours in collapsed and exhausted cases. (2) Calcium lactate 10 gr. 
and parathyroid extract 1/10 gr. twice daily. (3) Alkaline mixture 
every 4 hours, (4) Intravenous glucose and sodium bicarbonate if 
there is any tendency towards suppression of urine. (5) Blood 
transfusion if required. (6) Atebrin, a full course if malarial parasites 
are found. During convalescence, treat the anseniia with iron, arsenic 
and in the macroc 3 dic type with liver preparations. For further detail see 
page 574. 

BLOOD IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

Composition of blood. Blood contains plasma and cellular elements 
Plasma includes serum and fibrinogen which yields fibrin on clotting 
Serum contains serum albumin, serum globulin, glucose extractions, 
calcium salts, sodium and potassium chlorides, carbonates, phosphates, 
etc. The cellular elements consist bf red cells, white cells (fibrin 
ferment), blood platelets, haemoconin. The red cells contain oxyhaemo- 
globin, lecithin, and salts. (Webster and Koch). 

The bloo4 volume. In adults the blood volume is 5 to St litres 
(10 to 11 pints) or one-fifteenth to one-thirteenth of the body weight. 
Blood volume is increased in pregnancy just before term, hypertension 
and in anasarca accompanying cardiac insufficiency. Decreased total 
volume occurs when there is excessive loss of fluid as in polyuria, 
diarrhoea, profuse sweating, etc. A loss of 350 c.cm. of blood in an 
adult has no appreciable effect on the blood pressure; with the next 
850 c.cm. loss, a slight but definite depressor effect results; if the loss 
reaches 1,750 c.cm. the fall of blood pressure is very marked. 

Viscosity of the blood. The viscosity of blood is compared with 
that of water on the principle that fluids at equal temperature and 
pressure passing through tubes of equal calibre vary in their rate of 
flow in direct proportion to their internal friction. The apparatus of 
Hess is generally used for determining viscosity of blood. Normal 
visepaity of blood varies from 4.3 to 6.3 for males and 3.9 to 4.9 for 
females, and of serum from 1*7 to 2 for both sexes. 

* The viscosity of blood depends on : (1) the cell volume ; an increased 
cell volume increases the viscosity and white cells are more viscid 
than red cells; (2) the haemoglobin content; an increased hoemoglobln 
content causes an increase in viscosity; cyanosis increases the viscosity 
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and venous blood is more viscid than arterial; (3) the protein content; 
dehydration by increasing the protein content increases viscosity. 
General oedema or anaemia which lowers the protein content also lowers 
the viscosity of blood. In profuse perspiration in health, the viscosity 
of blood is considerably increased. The viscosity is also increased in 
severe types of pnenmonla, in diarrhceas and in some protracted types 
of vomiting. With an increase of cell content per unit volume of bloody 
the viscosity of blood is increased and a greater load is thrown on the 
heart. The cell concentration and viscosity give optimum efficiency 
with the minimal heart work when the cell volume lies between 40 and 
50 per cent, of the blood volume. 

I^YSICAL AND CHEMiCAi, CHARACTER. (Values are in mg. per 100 c.cra. 
whole blood unless otherwise noted.) 


Specific gravity 

Re'action 
Total solids 
Haemoglobin 
Serum albumin 
ikrum globulin 
Fibrin 

Total nitrogen 

Nonprotein nitrogen 
Urea 

Urea nitrogen 
Amino*acid nitrogen 
Ammonia nitrogen 
Uric acid (Folin-Wu method) 


Creatinine 

Creatine 

Sugar (Folin-Wu method) 
Chlorides (as NaCl) 

Fat (Bloor^s fat method) 
Cholesterol (Bloor’s method) 
Lecithin (Bloor’s method) 
Acetone bodies 
Bicarbonate (plasma) 

Oxygen capacity 

COf tension (arterial) ... 

Cakivitn 

Magnesium 

Sodinm 

PDtasshua 


PhoBphotns, total (>s H.PO.) 

inorganic (a« 1*) 

*> ::: 


1,056 to 1,066 (1.026 to 1.032 for 
serum, 1,060 for corpuscles), 
pll 7.3 to 7.4 

19 to 23 per oent. 

14 per cent, ^by weight). 

4.6 to 5.3 per cent. 

1.8 to 2.7 per cent. 

0.2 per cent. 

2.6 to 3.5 per cent, (plasma, 0.6 to 

LI) 

25 to 35 (plasma, 20 to 35) 

20 to 40 

12 to 15 (plasma, 10 to 23) 

6 to 8 (plasma, "4 to 7) 
about 0.1 

2 to 3 (extremes, 1 to 3.5) (plss^ 
ma, 2.5 to 5) 

1 to 2 (plasma, 0.8 to 1.6) 

3 to 5 (plasma, 0 to 3.8) 

90 to 120 (same for plasma) 

450 to 500 (plasma, 570 to 620) 
about 600 
140 to 170 
30 (plasma, 22) 

0 to 4 

53 to 77 vol. per cent. CO^ 

18.5 vol. per cent, 
about 40 mm. Hg. 

5.3 to SB (serum or plasma, 9.0 
to 11.0) 

2.3 to 4 (serum or plasma, L6 
to 3.5) 

170 to 2^ (serum or plasma, 33$) 
153 to 240 (serum or plasma, 18 to 
21 ) 

about 120 (plasma 35 to 40) 
(semme) 3-2 to 4.8 
0.5 to 1.0 
0.1 to 0.28 
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Normai< Csus ok the Bi<ood 
White bi^ood cri^ls. 

Total number ... ... . . 5,500 to 8,500 per c.cm. 

Polymorphonuclear 

Nentrophile ... .. 60 to 75 per cent. 

Bosinophile ... 1 to 7 ,, „ 

Basophile ... ... 0 to 1 „ „ 

Mononuclear 

Monocytes ... ... 2 to 7 „ „ 

Lymphocytes ... 25 to 30 „ „ 

(1) The polymorphonuclear leucocyte. This cell is about 10/x in 
diameter and has an irregularly shaped and lobed nucleus. The 
cytoplasm stains a very faint blue and is thickly dusted with fine, faintly 
pink-staining neutrophile granules. 

(2) The small lymphocyte. This cell is about the same diameter 
as the red corpuscle. It has a rounded or spherical nucleus which 
stains most intense purple and occupies almost the entire cell, leaving 
around it only a narrow rim of rather deeply blue-staining cytoplasm. 

(3) The large lymphocyte. This resembles the small lymphocyte but 
is larger. It has a round or sometimes oval nucleus which stains very 
deeply and a considerable volume of rather pale blue-staining cytoplasm 
which frequently shows a few purple-staining granules. The largest of 
these cells which are up to 12/« in diameter are equal to the poly- 
morphonuclear s. This point serves to differentiate them from monocytes 
which are larger. 

(4) The large hyaline mononuclear leucocyte. The cell has a 
diameter of about I4fi and is about one and a half or twice the size 
of the small lymphocyte. The nucleus is large, oval, eccentric in 
position in the cell and much looser than the nucleus of the lymphocyte. 
The nucleus stains much less intensely than does the nucleus of the 
lymphocyte, and it is indented, notched or partly bilobed. The volume 
of cytoplasm is considerable and often contains a few scanty azure pink- 
staining granules. 

(5) The coarsely granular eosinophile leucocyte. It is about 12/tt in 
diameter, and the nucleus is bilobed, or very occasionally trilobed 
Frequently the nucleus consists of two more or less spherical masses 
of chromatin connected together by a thin strand of chromatin. The 
cytoplasm of the cell is full of large deeply brick-red-staining granules. 

(6) The transitional mononuclear leucocyte. The cell resembles 
the large hyaline mononuclear leucocyte but the nucleus is more 
indented and not unlike that of the polymorphonuclear leucocyte. The 
nnefeus is horse-shoe-shaped and takes a washed-out violet shade of 
less intensity than that of the large hyaline mononuclear. For practical 
purposes the transitional leucocyte may be included with the large 
hyaline mononuclear leucocyte. 
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(7) The finely granular basophile leucocyte. This is a very rare 
type of cell. It has a frayed out, bilobed or trilobed nucleus and its 
cytoplasm is dusted with very small fine granules which take a blue 
stain. 

(8) The mast cell. This is coarsely granular basophile cell. It is 
about the size of a polymorphonuclear leucocyte, and has a bilobed, 
sometimes trilobed, nucleus. Its cytoplasm contains numerous large 
granules which stain a deep blue to black colour. 

Leucocyte count. Capillary blood from the fingers is generally 
made use of in the total count of white blood cells. A large drop of 
blood is required for the purpose. The blood is sucked into the pipette 
up to the mark 0.5 and the same is diluted with W.B.C. fluid (glacial, 
acetic acid 88 min., mercuric chloride 1.5 gr., and water to 4 oz.) 
up to the mark 101. The pipette containing the fluid is shaken well. 
The Thoma-Zeiss type of counting chamber is used which has a rounded 
disc on which the ruled lines are cut. This surface is exactly 1/10 mm. 
below the general surface and is surrounded by a deep channel. The 
blood drop should be put over it so as just to ^'over the ruled area only 
and it should not flow into the channel around. For a leucocyte count 
the whole central ruled area containing 1 sq. mm. is used. After 
placing the drop of blood on the counting chamber, one minute should 
be allowed to elapse for the cells to settle. All the cells contained 
in the 16 squares should be counted. The corpuscles touching the 
upper and left side lines of the squares should be counted while those 
touching the lower and right sides should not come in the count 
Multiply the total of the cells by 812. Repeat the count and take the 
average of both counts. This is the number of cells per cubic 
millimeter. The new type of counting chamber with Neubauer ruling has 
got a distinct advantage over the Thoma-Zeiss type. There is less chance 
of overflow. This type facilitates the counting of four squares in one 
preparation. The total count of the cells in the four squares multiplied 
by SO gives the number of leucocytes per cubic millimeter. 

Oxalated venous blood has a decided advantage where the eatamina- 
tion is not done at the bedside, and the tlood has to be sent to a distant 
place. The bottle should be well shaken before counting. The pipette 
^ is most easily filled from a large drop put on a glass slide. 

Differentia! count of white blood cells, A small drop of blood 
frotn a pnndiured finger is placed near one end of a glass slide and 
with another slide or some other spreader it is spread evenly over the 
glass slide. The smear should not be very thin. Stains used* 
(1) Bosin and hsentatoxylin. The slide is immersed in the vial contain- 
ing the alcoholic solution of eosin for one to two minutes; this is 
thoroughly washed with water* The slide is then immersed in the 
other vtal containing hsematonylin, for three to five minutes. It is 
washed with water and then dried. (2)*^rigltts’ or Leishinan's 
Slidn. About 10 to 15 drops of atain are put over the glass slide 
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and kept for two minutes. The stain is then diluted by adding distilled 
water and is left for 3 to 5 minutes. The whole is then washed off by 
flooding with water and then dried. The diflerential count is done under 
an oiMmmersion lens of the microscope, 200 white cells being counted 
and recorded by a tally system. The percentage of each variety is then 
calculated. 

TvEUCOCYXOSiS. Any increase in the leucocyte count to over 10,000 
per c.mm. is considered a leucocytosis whether such an increase is due 
to a physiological or a pathological cause. 

I. Physiologic leucocytosis, (a) In the new-born the average count is 
20,000 per c.mni. and as many as 25,000 per c.mm. are recorded. 
During the first and second days of life the count falls but again rises 
by the end of the first week to 10,000. (b) In later weeks of pregnancy 
and during labour the count rises to over 30,000 per c.mm. (c) After exer- 
cise, convulsions or severe massage to about 12,000 per c. mm. (d) Diges- 
tive or alimentary leucocytosis. Hccmoclasic test. If the proteopexic 
function of the liver is impaired, a protein meal will be followed by a re- 
duction in the white cell count instead of by the usual digestive leuco- 
cytosis. (e) I^rom altered circulation. Slight increase in the leucocyte 
count results from slowing of the blood stream or stasis. Posture, 
vasomotor influences and changes in temperature slightly alter the 
count. 

II. Pathological leucocytosis is characterised by an altered ratio 
of all the types. Generally the increased count is due to an increase 
in the neutrophilic granular leucocytes. Such leucocytosis commonly 
occurs from infection by pyogenic cocci, as in inflammatory conditions, 
viz,, pneumonia, appendicitis, cellulitis, etc. Pertussis is marked by an 
increased number of l 3 anphocytes. 

Iveucocytosis is marked after the use of extracts from highly cellular 
organs, adrenalin, nuclein, turpentine, camphor, antipyrine, phenacetin, 
digitalis, pyrogallol, salvarsan, and after long continued chloroform 
narcosis. 

lyeucocytosis is also marked in uraemia, eclampsia, acidosis, intesti- 
nal obstruction, bums, and occasionally rickets. Even toxic food or 
excess of alcoholic beverages may cause a temporary increase in the 
leucocytes. Leucocytosis is also the characteristic feature in teuksemia. 

Post-hsemorrhagic leucocytosis is more marked when bleeding occurs 
in a serous sac or into a joint cavity and as many as 20 to do thousand 
per c.mm. are recorded. In neoplastic conditions, leucocytosis is more 
marked when metastasis in bone-marrow takes place in cases of sarcoma 
and carcinoma, and as many as over 40,000 per c. mm. have been 
recorded. 

EoamoPBZLXA. I. Physiological, In infancy, up to 10 per cent, 
(in Indians.) 

II. Allergic, (a) Bronchial asthma, often slight, occasionally as high 
as 20 per cent of 20,000. (b) Hay fever* up to 1^ per cent during the 
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period of symptoms, (c) Migraine, inconstant and slight, (d) Urticaria^ 
eczema and with positive tubercnlin reaction. 

HI. With parasitic infestations, (Possib^ only another manifesta- 
tion of allergy), (a) Infection with intestinal tsenia (not constant), 
ankylostomes (up to 15 per rent, of 10,000), aacaiis, oxynris, etc. (far 
less constant) amoebic dysentery (inconstant) . (b) In tissues : trichina ; 

(20 per cent, of 20,000 and higher), echinococcus (50 per cent, of normal 
total count), coccidioidal granuloma (occasionally high, 12 per cent, of 
22,000), filaria (less marked, occasionally 15 per cent.) and bilharzia. 

TV. Familial eo%inophilia is high and persisting but rare. 

V. In skin diseases. Angioneurotic oedema (variable, up to 85 per 
cent, of 44,000), pemphigus (up to 60 per cent.), Duhring’s disease (up 
to 40 per cent, of 12,000), scabies (5 to 15 per cent.), herpes zoster 
(occasionally high), psoriasis, urticaria, eczema (less marked). 

VI. In diseases of the hamopoietic system. Myelocytic leukicmia 
(1 to 5 per cent, of high total count), the so-called '^eosinophilic leukae- 
mia’* (80 per cent, of 100,000). Hodgkin’s disease (usually trifling, occa- 
sionally as high as 55 per cent, of 25,000). 

VII. With certain infections, (a) Cholera (4 to 16 per cent, of nor- 
mal total count, gonorrhoea (inconstant, may be up to 12 per cent.), 
scarlet fever (5 to 10 per cent, of 20,000), and active tuberculosis, 
(b) Post febrile, e.g., after pneumonia (up to 13 pet cent.), measles, 
varicella, rheumatic fever and malaria (only slight). 

VIII. In certain diseases of "bone. Sarcoma, metastatic carcinoma, 
osteomyelitis, rachitis, osteomalacia, osteitis deformans. 

IX. With various neoplasms. Rare but reported up to 30 per cent. 

X. In endocrine disorders. Addison’s disease (6 to 10 per cent.), 
ovarian disease (non-suppurative, non-malignant), also reported with 
menstruation. 

XI. From certain chemicals, etc. After administration of uncook- 
i^d liver (up to 50 per cent.), following camphor, pilocarpin, phosphorus, 
chronic copper sulphate poisoning, etc. 

XII. After irradiation. Two to three weeks later (up to 20 per 
cent,). 

XIII. After splenectomy. After 1 month ^up to 15 per cent, for 
mhny months). 

Lyicfhocvtosis. In children from the first two weeks of life up to 
five y4iirs the lymphocyte percentage is 40 to 70, Conditions usually 
aocompanded by lymphocytosis are (1) Pertussis. The average mature 
lymphocytes often censtitiite 60 or mc^e per cent. The maximum count 
is about as per cent, during the second week of the disease. (2) Infec- 
tious mononucleosis, the average lymphocytic count is about 70 to 80 
per cent, of the total count. (3) IMta fever. (4) Chrome lymphocytic 
leulKsetnia, The lymphocytes osnally constitute from 90 to 96 per cent, of 
the total count. (5) Oi^in aleukMOtc l^phadtuioses, (6) Mycosis 
fUB^des with leukasmic blood OlnOigee. (7) Certain disorders of the 
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ductless glands. (8) Certain neoplasms particularly in connection with 
growths of lymphatic tissues as lymphosarcoma where as much as 90 per 
cent, of the total count are lymphocytes. (9) Syphilis. (10) Typhoid 
fever (relative only). (11) Tuberculosis (relative only). (12) Rickets 
(relative only). 

Monocytosis. This is marked in infectious mononucleosis, tetra- 
chlorethane poisoning, subacute bacterial endocarditis, some forms of 
septicaemia, Hodgkin’s disease, kala-azar, occasionally in typhoid fever, 
malaria (in some chronic cases during the afebrile intermissions), 
during the subsidance of the acute stage of acute infections and in 
rapidly advancing tuberculosis, syphilis (dementia paralytica), and 
monocytic leukemia. 

Polymorphonuclear leucocyxosis. Leucocytosis due to polymor- 
phonuclear neutrophil increase is usually due to infection by cocci of 
some variety. Non-infectious tissue lesions may also cause it. 

In bacterial infection over 85 per cent, of polymorphonuclear s points 
to pus formation; 90 per cent., to very severe infection. The resistance 
is good if the total leucocytes are increased proportionally and poor 
if they are not increased. There should be 

15.000 total with 80 per cent, polymorphonuclears. 

20.000 total with 85 „ „ 

25.000 total with 90 „ * ,, 

Pneumococcal infections give very high figures especially in the 
total counts. 

Arneth count. Polymorphonuclear leucocytes have a life in 
the blood stream, of about three weeks. When a cell first enters the 
circulation its nucleus has only one lobe, but the nucleus gradually 
becomes more segmented, developing five lobes in the oldest cells. In 
health the proportion of cells respectively with 1-, 2-, 3-, 4-, and 
5-lobed nuclei is fairly constant; a variation occurs in microbic infec- 
tions when more young cells (1 to 2 lobes) are seen, 

Arneth index. Arneth divided the polymorphonuclears under 
5 classes according to the number of nuclei or nuclear fragments. 


A polymorph with one nucleus belong to class I. 


A 

>» 

99 

two nuclei 

99 99 „ II* 

A 

99 

99 

three „ 

99 99 99 HI* 

A 

99 

99 

four „ 

M IV. 

A 

99 

99 

five or more 

nuclei belongs to class V. 


The sum total of classes I and II is the Arneth index. 

The following are the normal figures 

• Class I 11 m IV V Index. 

5 35 41 17 2 40 

If the index is toott than 40 the picture is said to be a or 
nhift to the left'*; if less than 40, to the A shift to the 
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left takes place in most of the infections. A shift to the right takes 
place in leprosy, syphilis, etc. 

The index or hsemograni proposed by Schilling is simpler and has 
come into vogue recently. In this classification four types are recognised. 
1. Myelocytes with single round nucleus. 2. Young metamyelocytes. 
which has a plump nucleus. 3. Older metamyelocytes with deeply 
indented nucleus but no true lobulation. 4. Polymorphouuclears. In 
Schilling’s method each variety of neutrophilic granular cell is counted 
separately and expressed as a percentage of the total leucocyte count. 
According to Schilling the following is a normal count : Total leucocytes. 
6,000 to 8,000; Neutrophilic granular cells 67 per cent, which are divided 
as follows : — Polyniorphonuclears 63 per cent. ; old metamyelocytes 4 per 
cent. ; old metamyelocytes, absent ; eosinophiles, 8 per cent. ; basophiles 
1 per cent. , l 3 miphocj tes 23 per cent. ; monocytes 6 per cent. This 
method advocated by Schilling indicates the age of the cells and there is 
no difficulty in recognising the various types of cells. 

I^BUCOPfiNiA. In disease a count below 5,000 is considered a leuco- 
peenia and it occurs in the following conditions. *1) Infections, e.g., 
typhoid and para-typhoid fevers, and briefly after typhoid vaccination, 
influenza (except at onset), malaria, kala-azar, measles and rubella, 
small pox (up to fourth day), dengue, pappataci fever and overwhelming 
infections. (2) Intoxications, e.g., benzol, arsenic, antimony, lead, 
irradiation with Roentgen ray and radium, early stage of reaction to 
parenteral foreign protein, inanition. (3) Diseases of the haeniopodetic 
system, e.g., aplastic Addisonian ansemia. Band’s disease, primary leuko 
penia (agranulocytic angina). Gaucher’s cisease and the aleukseniic stage 
of leukaemia. 

Abnormal lbucocvtes. The myeloblasts are the parent cells of 

the myelocytes, and are characteristic of the blood in spleno-niedullary 
leukasitnia. The size of the cell resembles the large lymphocytes with 
a round nucleus which stains intensely. The nucleus frequently shows 
three or four nucleoli within it. The cytoplasm is non-granular and 
intenesly basophile. The neutrophile myelocyte, the parent cell of 

the polymorphonuclear leucocyte, is seen in enormous numbers in blood 
films from cases of spleno-medullary leukaemia, and occasionally in 

malarial cachexia. The cell is about 15fi to 20fi in diameter and 
the nucleus is rounded or may be indented or horse48hoe shaped. The 
cytosdasm contain! tiny neutrophile granules staining a faint pink. 
The eoHnopkUe myeUfoyte is the parent cell of the coarsely granular 
eosinophite and is mat with In spleno-medullary leukaemia. The 

pucleus is centtal in position and rounded and the cytoplasm stuKed 
with large deeply tnWf^redkstaiping granules. The basophile myeh^ 
cyUt are believed to have been derived from the connective tiasuea 
and net frdm tbe bom matrow. The cell! contain a relatively Small 
round hitcMns and the eytoplastn <a stidfed wirii either coarse deeply 
blue nr hMt staining granulSs. sails are derived from the 
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endothelial lining of the blood capillaries and appear as flattened cells 
with a flattened nucleus showing a well marked nuclear network. 
The irritation cell of Turck is derived from the spleen and is frequently 
encountered in cases of malarial cachexia. The cell generally takes 
a faint stain and the nucleus is round and placed eccentrically. The 
cells are about the size of large lymphocytes. Lymphoblasts are 
characteristic of the blood in lymphoid lenkeemia. The cells are larger 
than the large lymphocytes and both the nucleus and cytoplasm take 
a poor stain. In the forms with a single nucleus a spherical chromatin 
staining dot is often seen in the cytoplasm of the cell and would 
appear to be a centiosome. Forms are also encountered in which the 
nucleus consists of two separate lobes which touch one another at one 
point — the Rieder^s cell. 

Red BtooD Cells. 

Total number ... ... 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 

Haemoglobin percentage ... .. 80 to 100 

Colour index ••• . . 0.75 to 1.0 

Normal variations of unmber of red cells in a <ubic millimeter of 
blood (Normocytheniia). 

At birth. Average, 5,500,000. Total range, 5,000,000 to 7,000,000. 

From one month to sixteen years. Average, 4,500,000. Total range 
4,000,000. to 6,000,000. 

Adult males aged nineteen to thirty years. Average 4,800,000 
per cent., of men 4,700,000 to 6,100,000 Total range of men 4,200,000 
to 6,400,000. 

Adult females aged nineteen to thirty ycats. Average, 4,800,000. 
60 per cent, of females 4,300,000 to 5,300,000. Total range of females, 
4,070,000 to 5,550,000. 

Red cell coimi. Capillary blood from the fingers is used as in a 
white cell count. The blood is sucked into the pipette up to the mark 
0.5 and is diluted with Hayem’s R.B.C. fluid (mercury bichloride 5 gr., 
sodium chloride 6 gr., sodium sulphate 46 gr. and distilled water 
to 4 oz ) and drawn in up to the mark 101. The pipette containing 
the diluted blood is shaken well. Before placing a drop on the 
counting chamber, a few drops from the pipette should be discarded as 
in the white cell count. The same precaution is taken while placing 
a drop over the ruled lines on the counting chamber. All the cells 
in 5 large squares (each including 16 small squares) should be counted. 
To obtain a total red cell connt per cubic millimeter add four zeroes to 
the total cells counted. This is the number of cells per cubic millimeter. 

1. Hypochromia (Anchromia) is the main change in hesmorrhagic 
or qhi^’^otic ansemia. Red cells show less colour in the centre. 

2. Poihilacytosis occurs in any moderate or semo exwuift. 

6. Anisocytosis is most m«rk^ in hypcrchromie, mscroeytie 

miss of Urn pernicious i;ypa and less so in other hii^lytic sngrmlsi. 
It does occur in hypochromic microcytic summias due 16 ^unomrfhsge 
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but not until the hypochromia ib very marked. The Price-Jones dia- 
meter curve is a precise method of recording this observation. The 
halomctric method is a valuable substitute. 

4. Nucleated red cells occur in ansemias where the immature cells 
are called out. The very severe chronic anaemias like pernicious may 
call out the very primitive megaloblast. 

5. Basophilic stippling with a red cell count from 3 to 5 million is 
suggestive of lead poisoning, although it is not present in all cases. 

6. Polychrofnatophilia is found in any severe ansemia. 

Mbasitremknt of the size of red cbees. The diameters of cells are 

measured by ruled lines in the eyepiece of the microscope and the results 
of 200 cells noted. The results when plotted in a chart are typical 
for normal blood, secondary or pernicious anaemias. It is a quantitative 
measure of anisocyto&is 

Halometnc reading. Parallel rays of white light passing through a 
grating of red blood cells on a glass slide are broken up into the 
colours of a concentric spectrum. The size and character of this cir- 
cular spectrum or halo indicate the average cell diameter and the 
degree of irregularity in size and shape of at least 1,000,000 cells 
The smaller the particles the larger the halo and vice versa^ The whole 
examination requires less than five minutes. 

HiEMoGEOBiN, 1. EsUmation by the paper scale {Tallquist) A 
small drop of blood from a finger prick is put on a piece of absorbent 
paper and the paper is folded so as to blot the drop at once. This 
gives a layer of blood having a uniform thickness. Compare the colour 
immediately with the scale given in the book, using daylight coming 
from over the shoulder. Normal 80 to 100 per cent. The margin 

of error is 10 to 20 per cent, depending on the experience and skill of 
the examiner. It is not possible to detect any hyper-haemoglobinemia 
by the paper scale. 

2. By hcmoglobinometer of SahlL In the Sahli apparatus a 

standard hsematin solution is contained in a sealed narrow glass tube. 
By means of a fine pipette 20 of blood are drawn up from a drop 
on the finger tip and immediately transferred to a small, calibrated 
tube. Into this tube has previously been placed a small quantity 
(up to the mark 10) of 1/10 hydrochloric acid. The mixture is allowed 
to stand for a few minutes until the red haemoglobin of the blood 
has been chahged by the hydrochloric acid into brown acid hsematin. 
Distilled waiter is added dr^ by drop until the colour in the <^en 

tube is exactly that of the sealed standard tube. With normal blood 

the two tabes txmome equal in cotour at a dilution of about 100 while 
in hseniogicbfnimor speciiuetis this point is reached at a lower dilution. 
The percetitage ol hmmogtobin mar be read directly from the scale 
on Jihe Side of the tnbe. The Staudrad tube of the Sahli appamtus 
fedss pr 0 l 0 nfsd ex{»osurt to light and shM^, therefote, be cali- 
USted iroquently. 
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3. By Hellige apparatus. An improvement on the Sahli principle 
is incorporated in the Hellige apparatus. It consists of colour prisms 
which are accurately standardised with the colour of blood and are 
absolutely independent of outward influences. The procedure is the 
same as with the Sahli Haemometer. After having fllvited the graduated 
tube to mark 10 with 1/10 hydrochloric acid, 20 cma. of blood is 
taken from the patient and transf^red to the measuring tube. The 
blood is mixed thoroughly with the hydrocholoric acid. Water is slowly 
added after about one minute and constantly shaken until the mixture 
matches the colour of the standard prism. 

Colour index is a term used to express the average hcemoglobln 
content of the corpuscles of a given blood. It is obtained by divid- 
mg the percentage of haemoglobin by the percentage of red cells (5 
millions per c.mm. being taken as 100 per cent.). Thus a blood with 
60 per cent, of haemoglobin and a red count of 2.5 millions (=60 per 
cent.) has a colour index 6 <^qs: 1.2. In secondary anaemia the colour 
index is considerably below 1, in pernicious anaemia it is about 1 or 
over owing to the presence in the blood of many large red cells. 

FragiItITV of the red corpuscz^es. Red cells can remain for hours 
in isotonic salt solution without damage, but in distilled water they 
are quickly haemolysed. The fragility of red cells is determined as 
follows: A drop of blood is added to a series of tubes, each contaixiing 
1 c.cm. of diflerent strengths of hypotonic salt solution varying from 
0.25 to 0.7 per cent. Each tube is shaken and allowed to stand for 
two hours at room temperature. If no haemolysis occurs, the un- 
changed corpuscles are found at the bottom of the tube, overlaid with 
colourless solution. If haemolysis takes place, a transparent red solu-* 
tion results. Normally haemolysis begins at 0.45 per cent, and is com- 
plete at 0.85 per cent. In acholuric jaundice the corpuscles are ex- 
cessively fragile, and haemolysis may begin with as high as 0.7 per 
cent, and be complete at 0.45 per cent. In most other anaemias, the 
resistance is increased, depending on the severity of the anaemia 
where haemolysis may not begin until 0.86 per cent, and complete 
before 0.24 per cent. After splenectomy also the resistance of the red 
cells increases. 

AbnormaIt red CEUS. The red corpuscles may vary in shape, in 
size, and in their staining reactions. They may be distorted in shape— 
Poikilocytosis ; or be unduly small— from Ifi to 6/& when they are term- 
ed microcytes; or unduly large lOfi to 18/« when they are termed 
macrocytes. Where marked variation in size of the red corpuscles is 
presenl;, the condition is termed arUsotytosis. Regarding its staining 
reactions^ achromia is characterised by pallor of the central portkm 
the stained red cell and in the fresh Mood by a vacuolalyoati in the 
centre of the cell. Immature red cells frequently show poVy^rmmsUh 
PHilia, the stained cells taking od a brownish to a dixi^ Une tint. 

81 
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Granular basophile stippling may be present in the form of blue-stain* 
ing fine dots on the pink background of the stained cell, and such 
basophile stippling is found in many severe anaemias, in the 
leukaemias, in malarial cachexia and above all in lead poisoning. The 
punctate basophilia may coexist with pu1>chromatophilia in the same 
cell. A cell which is very characteristic of benign tertian malarial 
infections is the demilune led cell. This cell stains very faintly. The 
red blood corpuscles having been derived from a nucleated parent cell, 
remains of the nuclear apparatus may occasinally be encountered within 
them. These may take the form of small irregular fragments of chro- 
matin, or HowclVs bodies, Howeirs bodies are small spherical masses of 
chromatin of varying size in the cytoplasm taking on the violet slain 
of the chromatin. Chromatin dust may also present in a red 

corpuscle in the form of single or double tiny red granules, usually 
seen at the periphery of the cell and in size smaller than Howell’s 
bodies* Cabot's rings are loops, and figures of eight, or irregular lines— 
apparently in the membrane of the red corpuscle— which take a red 
stain. They are especially well seen in Gie rii<^i-stained £lms from 
cases of severe anaemia. 

Normoblasts or nucleated red corpuscles are of the same diameter 
as the non-nucleated red corpuscles and have large round intensely 
stained nucleii, which nearly fills the cells and the cytoplasm of the 
normoblast stains pink or not infrequently shows polychromatophilic 
staining. The parent red cell or mcgalobast and the normoblast 
appear in the blood films in cases of severe anaemia. The megaloblast 
has a diameter of lO/t. with a nucleus which is irregular in shape. 
The nucleus is poorer in chromation than that of the normoblast, stains 
less intensely and has a less distinct outline 

Bi*ood PMTStKTS. These were first detected by Bizzozero in 1882 as 
the third formed element of the blood. They are essentia! to life and 
play an important rdle in the physiology of blood. Wright holds that 
they arise from the giant cells or megalraryocytes of the bone marrow, 
which are large cells about 40 microns in diameter. Schilling and 
Watson believed that these were derived from erythrocytes. Brown 
thought that hyperplastic endothelial cells in the bone marrow and 
mononuclear cells in the marrow, spleen and blood could also give rise 
to platelets. Others hold that these are formed from leukocytes. 
Functionally the thrombocytes are essential to the coagulation of the 
bk»od, contributing some substance necessary to the process ot 
coagulation. 

The average diameter of a platelet is from 2 to 4/* (from l/5th to 1/2 
the diameter of a red cell). They stain well with Wright’s or Giemsa’s 
stain. specific gravity is less than any of the other formed 

eleshents of the blood and they are pure white in color. They are minute, 
labils imd agglutinable;* chemically tiiey contam nitrogeni phosphorus, 
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glycogen, and lipoids of phosphatid character. For practical purposes a 
count varying from 150,000 to 500,000 cells per c. mm. may be consid- 
ered as normal for adults and older children. The count is hoivever 
very sensitive and widely varies. 

They decrease after injections of benzol, calcium, antimony, tissue 
extract, tuberculin, corpus-luteum extract, peptone, and bacterial toxins, 
and also after a diet poor in either vitamin A or B. They are artificially 
increased after splenectomy, blood transfusion, subcutaneous injection 
of blood and protein shock, physical work, inhalation of carbon dioxide 
and monoxide and small doses of X-rays or radium. 

They decrease in eclampsia, uraemia, kala-azar, malaria (just before 
rigors) in anaphylactic shock, in aplastic anaemia, acute lymphocytic 
leukaemia, purpura haemorrhagica, Addisonian anaemia, during the 
incubation period of the infectious diseases, (influenza, influenzal pneu- 
monia, epidemic meningitis, in measles (during the period of the rash).' 
They are increased in chronic active tuberculosis, polycythemia, some- 
times in haemophilia, chlorosis and chronic myelocytic leukaemia, in 
acute rheumatic fever during the febrile period, in Hodgkin’s disease, 
in secondary anaemia after haemorrhage, post-operative and post-parturi- 
tion periods, some types of Banti’s disease. In the haemorrhagic diathesis 
when the platelets fall below the level of 35,000 per c.mm. spontaneous 
bleeding into the tissues or oozing from*the mucous membranes ocews. 

The average life of a blood platelet is 3 or 4 days after which it is 
destroyed by the splenic macrophages and the sinus endothelium of the 
reticulum. The spleen also seems to act as an emergency reservoir for 
the thrombocytes. After splenectomy the reticulo-endothelial system 
takes over the function of destroying the platelets. I^eucocytes are also 
described to take a part in the phagocytosis of the platelets. 

Methods for increasing the platelets in thrombocytopenic states 
are splenectomy, blood transfusions, injection of foreign protein and 
other products such as corpus luteum extract, repeated injections of adre- 
nalin, the use of ultra-violet rays, living in a high altitude and injec- 
tion of calcium salts, atophan, peptone, etc. 

A number of methods of platelet count have been devised none of 
which is absolutely accurate. The direct technique similar to that 
used for red cell count has many objections. The most reliable 
technique consists of mixing the blood immediately with citrated or 
oxalated cresyl-blue solution and then counting the relative numbers 
of platelets and red cells on a slide under the microscope. From the 
total red cell count tlie number of platelets may be estimated. 

Reticulocytes, At birth 80 to 60 per cent, of tW xed cells in the 
circulation are reticulated but their number drops during the first week 
to 1 per cent, at which it remains through life. Tl^eir nmnbet is 
increased whenever red cells are being rapidly manufactured. 

Reticulocyte counting is a means of estimating the rate of ted cell 
production. A small drop of ftesh blood is mixed witli two big drops 
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of cresyl-blue solution. A drop of diluted blood is transferred to a clean 
glass slide and covered with a clear cover slip. The margin of the cover 
slip is smeared with paraffin. It is then examined under the micros- 
cope with an oil immersion lens. The number of reticulocytes among 
1,000 red cells is counted snd then the percentage is calculated. 

SsDJMKNTAtxoN TEST. In blood Containing an anticoagulant, the 
cells settle down leaving a clear plasma. This sedimentation is more 
rapid in disease than in health. A measurement of its rate is of 
value in diagnosis and prognosis in various pothological conditions. In 
women during menstruation and gestation, sedimentation takes place 
rapidly. It is accelerated in most acute febrile diseases and in exuda- 
tive tuberculosis. In ansemia, diabetes and nephrosis it is accelerated ; m 
jaundice and hepatic diseases retarded. There is no adequate explanation 
of this phenomenon. This test is performed by taking blood in S per 
cent, sodium citrate solution or by adding 2 to 3 mgm. of potassium 
oxalate per c.cm. of blood and allowing it to stand in a Cutler tube. 

NormaL Men 2 to 10 mm. and women 2 to 15 mm. in one hour 
when the blood column is 50 mm. high. CL^mges occurring in the 
first thirty minutes are of greatest importance. 

If a patient complains of illness and no pathological lesion can 
be found, a rapid sedimentation rate will indicate the existence of some 
obscure, serious disease. It is of value in prognosis. Recovery is 
well under way when the sedimentation rate approaches normal. 

Diseases influencing the sedimentation rate, .Pelvic cellulitis, 
advanced suppurative appendicitis, mastoiditis, suppurative sinusitis, 
empyema of gall bladder, pneumonia, endocarditis, infections fevers, 
active tuberculosis, syphilis, malignancy in all but early stages, preg- 
nancy (after third month). 

(1) . Acx>lutination reactioks. After inoculation or infection, sub- 
stences which agglutinate the specific type of invading organism are found 
in the blood serum. A standard bacterial culture or antigen if agglu- 
tinated by a high dilution of the serum from a patient indicates infec- 
tion or inoculation by that organism. A standard serum containing 
agglutinating powers for only one type of organism may be used to 
identify that organism. 

(2) . BXiBEDIxg time. Buke^s method. Mhke a deep prick in the 
lobe of the ear» and at intervals 30 seconds^ take up the drops as 
thny.eniide with a piece of filter paper, care being exercised to avoid 
touching the skin. Note the time elapsed when clotting occurs. Nor- 
mally the cMtinnance of bleeding is not more than two or three 
minutes. A prolemged bleeding time Indicates capillary wall defect due 
to toprins or lack of nutrition. The bleeding time is greatly increased 
in thrombocytopss^ and in chlovcfomi and phosphorus poisoning.* In 
hmlnOfdtSla the Meedtng time is usually wl prolonged, 

(3) . CXlACiitATion fsm, There m two inMmds (l) By Wright*s 
icEuigulion^^ This coneiste of several fine capillary tubes into 
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which blood is drawn at definite intervals and at varying intervals 
they are blown out. When the blood cannot be blown out it has coa- 
gulated. Note the time in each case. The difference of the time indi- 
cates the actual coagulation time of the sample of blood. (2) By a long 
fine capillary tube into which the blood is drawn and the time noted. 
A little part of the tube is broken at intervals until a fine thread-like 
substance is produced in the broken part (fibrin-thread). The time of 
appearance of the thread is the coagulation time. The average time is 
about 3 to 4 minutes. Age and sex do not influence the rate. 

Coagulation time is increased in haemophilia, kala-azar, certain 
cases of pernicious anaemia, jaundice, splenic aniemia, leukaemias, 
urticaria, etc. 

(4) . CoMPATiBii^itY TEST. A sample of the patient’s blood is mixed 
with an equal quantity of sodium citrate and to this is added one-fifth 
of its volume of similarly treated blood from the donor. The propor- 
tion of the respective bloods is the same as that in the patient after 
a large transfusion. The addition of the citrate makes any » 
clumping more apparent. A transfusion should never be given if the 
donor’s and patient’s blood are incompatible by this test. (For details 
see page 54). 

(5) . Peroxidase reaction. This is .done in order to differentiate 
leucocytes of marrow origin from those of lymphatic origin. The 
granules in the leucocytes of marrow origin take a deep blue stain. 
Granules of polymorphanuclears and eosinophiles, myelocytes and myelo- 
blasts are stained intense blue. The large moncmuclears and transitionals 
show few black granules. 

(6) . Icterus index. By comparing the colour of the blood serum 

or plasma with fixed standards a definite figure is given for the degree 
of bile pigment concentration. (1) Normal 4 to 7. (2) lyatent 

icterus 7 to 18. (3) Bile in the urine and jaundice at 18 or 
more. (4) Secondary anaemia 2 to 4. (5) Pernicious anaemia 7 to 20. 
(0) Pneumonia and septic infections 4 to 15. (Above 10 in fatal coses.) 
(7) Chronic heart failure 4^ to 16. (Above 6 in passive congestion of 
the liver.) (8) Cholelithiasis 4 to 7. (0) Cholec 3 rstitis 7 to 15. (10) 
Occlusion and cholangitis of th^ common bile duct 30* to 150. (11) Arse- 
nical hepatitis from treatment of syphilis 10 to 150. Gastric ulcer, 
rheumatic fever, syphilis, tuberculosis 4 to 7. Duodenal ulcer 7 to 14. 
Diabetes 7 to 15. 

Techniques for oollecting blood. Venepuncture, The median basilic 
vein at the elbow is one of choice in venepuncture in general practice 
for, collecting blood. Absolute asepsis of the overlying skin iS of 
extreme importance in the procedure. This is generally effected with 
absolute alcohol, or with tincture of iodine. It is always well 
to ask the patient to lie dow:;u to avoid the risk of fainting, parti** 
cttlarly in nervons patients. The vein is made prominent by applying 
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a tourniquet above the elbow and asking the patient to open and close 
the hand alternately. Immersion of the arm in a hot water bath 
might also hasten the process. In fat subjects the vein is generally 
palpated before introducing the needle. A clean, sterile and dry 
record syringe is generally used to withdraw blood from the vein. As 
soon as the blood is withdrawn the needle may be taken off from 
the nozzle of the syringe and the blood transferred to the tube. This 
procedure best applies to adult patients but infants’ blood is usually 
withdrawn from the external jugular vein or the longitudinal sinus 
(anterior fontanelle). Sometimes capillary blood, in infants, is also 
used for the purpose. 

Blood from the external jugular vein, A clean, sterile and dry glass 
syringe with a needle 1 to 1} inches in length is generally used. The 
child should be wrapped up in a small sheet. Dne person should hold 
the shoulders and the body and another should fix the head, hanging 
over the edge of a table and turned to one side. After proper sterilisa- 
tion of the skin of the neck, the needle is pushed into the vein, which 
• often dilates and becomes prominent as the chihl cries, at an angle of 
20 degrees to the skin surface. There is little danger of damage to the 
underlying vital structures during such procedure. The blood is then 
transferred to a tube as before. 

Blood fiom the longitudinal sinus. In infants with fat necks, the 
longitudinal sinus may be used for withdrawal of blood as the anterior 
fontanelle remains usually open up to the age of eighteen months. With 
the same aseptic precautions as w’cre adopted for puncture of the external 
jugular vein and the head being shaved beforehand and held in 
position by a nurse, the needle of the syringe is inserted at tlie posterior 
angle of the fontanelle making an angle of 20 degrees to the skin 
surface and not more than 1/8 inch deep. Puncturing brain substance, 
though not fatal always, should always be avoided. 

Collection of capillary Hood. The blood is collected from the lobule 
of the ear or the finger. The part should not be cold, oedetnatous 
or congested. With proper aseptic precautions, an incision or a stab 
wound is generally made with a sterile fine-pointed lancet on the back 
of the second or the third finger, a little behind the nail bed. The depth 
of the wound should not exceed more than 2 mm. The finger is grasped 
well and is flexed. Blood wells up in drops. When the lobule of the 
ear is used its lower border should be used for incision. 

CoU0Ction Of arUrial blood. A puncture is generally made where 
the Artei^y runs a superficial course. Blood is withdrawn from the 
brachial, tha radial or the femml artery. The overlying skin is 
thoroughly sterilisad and the part is anmsthetised with a local ansetfaj^tic 
like 2 per cent, npvooaine. Tht needle of the syringe is inserted at an 
ans^e ^ 45 to 80 degrees directing it towards the arterial pulsation and 
^ ayrioge 6115 without suctjkm. No untoward results follow such a 
procedure. After witbdwoal of ttio amdle^ the punctured spot should, 
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in all cases, be evenly pressed with firm pressure for some time, to avoid 
the formation of a local haematoma. 

Collection of specimens. No special preparation is usually neces- 
sary except tliat the blood should be drawn in the morning before the 
patient has any food; it is essential however that the specimen is pro- 
perly labelled and sent to the laboratory immediately after collection. 

The following table gives an idea of the approximate quantity of 
blood required and the method of collection. 


Estimation of or 
Examination for 

Sugar 


Quantity 
Blood in c. 

... 2 

of 

cm. To be collected in : 

Oxalated tube. 

Urea 


... 2 

»» 9t 

Non-protein nitrogen 


... 6 

If II 

Cholesterol 


... 3 

If I » 

Calcium 


... 8 

Sterile test tube. 

Van den Bergh’s test 


... 6 

If II If 

Aldehyde test 


... 2 

If II II 

Antimony test 


... 2 

II II II 

Widal reaction 


... 2 

11 11 II 

W. R. 


... 3 

Clean phial or te.st tube. 

Culture 


... 5 

Broth tube. 

Grouping 


... 6| 

2. c.cm. in citrate tube. 
3 c.cm. in test tube. 

Parasites or the 

BI.OOD. 

1. Malarial 

plasmodia. Three common 


species (in man) — (a) Plasmodium vivax (tertian parasite), (b) Plasmo- 
dium malarisB (quartan parasite), (c) Plasmodium falciparum (sestivo 
autumnal parasite). 

Methods of examination of the blood. The blood may be examined 
for malarial parasites (a) in wet preparation, (b) in stained smears. 
For identification of different parasites vide text. 

Provocative methods for increasing the number of plasmodia in the 
circulating blood in patients where blood contains small numbers of 
parasites have been advfocated. After la subcutaneous injection of 
1 c. cm* of adrenalin, the parasites appear in the peripheral blood in 
about 20 minutes and the maximum number is obtained in about an 
hour after such injection. Ergotine, strychnine, application of ice, 
ultraviolet rays or X-rays over the splenic region have also been 
advocated. 

Ross’ thick blood film method and methods for culture of plasmodia 
in vitro (Bass and Johns)— text. 

2. Filaria. The embryonal or microfilarial form enters the peri- 
pheral blood stream and the examination of such blood is undertaken 
for diagnostic purposes. 
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Examination of the blood for microfilaria. A aniall drop of blood 
is generally placed on a clean glass slide, the surrounding part is smear- 
ed with vaseline to prevent rapid drying and the whole is covered by a 
clean glass slide. 

A better method of detecting the parasites in the blood is to add 
about 0.5 c. cm. of blood to about 9 c. cm, of 2 per cent, acetic acid. 
After thorough mixing the preparation is centrifuged and the wet 
preparation is made from the sediment. The blood for examination 
should usually be taken at midnight when the peripheral blood 
exhibits the maximum rise. The embryos exceed by a little the red 
cells diameter while their length is between 130 and 300 microns. 

8. Trichina, The embryos of Trichinella spiralis may be found in 
the blood in trichiniasis. At birth an embryo measures 0.1 mm. and 
grows to about 1 mm. when it becomes encysted in the muscle. 

4. The blood flagellates. Two gioups. (A). Trypanosoma, (a) 
Trypanosoma gawhienss— African sleeping si^'kiiebs. (b) Irypanosoma 
rhodesiense^Khodesmn (African) sleeping sickness, (c) ‘Irypanosoma 
cr«rf--Chaga8* disease. 

Trypanosoma, Trypanosoma gambiense Length from 15 to 30 
microns. As they occur sparsely in the blood a method of concentrating 
them is necessary. 

Method of concentration (Craig). Ten c.cm of blood is mixed with 
1 c. cm. of 6 per cent, sodium citrate solution ; the citrated blood is 
centrifngalised 3 times; the final deposit contains all the trypanosomes. 
This is a better method for detecting the parasites than simply wet blood 
piteparations. Auto-agglutination of the red cells should be looked for 
as this is frequent in infection with trypanosoma gambiense and rhode* 
siense. The other type presents similar diagnostic features. 

(B). Leishmania. (a) Lcishmania donouanf— Kala-azar. (b) Leish* 
mania tropica— OritnisA sore, (c) Leishmania brorfWcnsis— American 
leishmaniasis. 

Leishmania donovani. In blood the L. D. body is seen as a small 
rounded or oval body, 2 to 4n in diameter, within the monocyte or 
neutrophil. The scarcity of the parasites in the peripheral blood has 
led to methods for increasing their number. One c.cm. of adrenalin is 
injected subcutaneously or 0.1 to 0.2 gm. of an organic antimonial 
intravenously. This produce® a splanchnic contraction with the squeez- 
ing ont of the parasites from the splenic pulp into the peripheral Uood. 
The parasites may also be demonstrated by examination of the materia! 
from splenic punctwie and culture from the blood. 

Leiehmanla tropica. Sncoeaaful diagnosis depends on the detection 
of the parasites examining material ftom the lesion of the skin. 

$. SfiroelUetes of the bloc^- Direct examination of the blood is 
neoaasaty in (a) relapsing fever* <b) infeotious jaundice, to detect the 
partlcnlar parasites. Thm are tmp tnetbt>ds fit; staining films for 
spilMhietes ; (i) Gfiemsa*^ rapid (2) Fontana’s method. 
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Relapsing fever (Treponema recurrenth). Length of the parasites 
10/A to 20/a, Generally found in the blood during fever. The thick drop 
method is of advantage when parasites are scanty in the blood. The 
parasites, unlike T, pallida, stain easily with Wright’s stain. 

Infectious jaundice (Leptospira icterohemorrhagica). Length 6 to 
25/*. Direct examination of the blood is necessary to detect the para- 
sites. The parasites are found in numbers in the peripheral blood 
towards the end of the second week. 

Bacxerioi^ooicai^ examination oe beood It is often necessary 
to make a bacteriological examination of blood and it is a 
safe and sound rule that when a patient has continuous fever for three 
days or more and the cause of such fever is unknown a blood culture 
should he undertaken, (In health the blood is sterile and the recovery 
of organisms from it during life is of pathological significance). Bacte- 
ria may be found in patients supposed to be suffering from septicaemia 
or pyaemia. (1. spread from a septic focus— streptococci, staphylococci^ 
anthrax, 2. general infections— typhoid, plague, meningococcal infec- 
tions, pneumonia, undulant fever and 3. infective endocarditis). 

In the Enteric group of fevers blood culture offers the most definite 
means of diagnosis but it must be carried out early in the disease (it is 
also positive in relapse). To do a blood culture properly the following 
method is recommended. 

Apparatus, etc, 1. Sterile syringe and needle (a well-made 10 cc. 
syringe with a sharp-pointed moderately stout needle). 

2. Culture media. (One or more of the following in fiasks contain- 
ing 60 to 100 c.c.). (a) Peptone-water with J per cent, sodium taurocho- 

late. (b) Nutrient broth with i per cent, sodium taurocholate. (c) 
Sterile ox-bile, (b) Sodium taurocholate } per cent, in distilled water. 
(This or even distilled water alone may be used in an emergency where 
other media are not available. Note that the laked blood serves as 
a nutrient medium, (e) One per cent, glucose broth (/) When aneerobic 
cultures are also desired appropriate media (such as minced meat-broth) 
must be arranged for. Remember this is most important in cases sus- 
pected of Br, abortus infection or anserobic streptococcal infections. 

8. Tourniquet— a piece of stout rubber tubing, 2 feet long (or a 
bandage). 

4. Sterile swabs, towel and tincture iodine. 

The actual technique. Sterilise the syringe with the needle. 
This is best done by drawing up hot olive oil (heated with a 
spirit lamp to just boiling, 140*C.), The syringe can be previously 
sterilized and carried in a large sterilized test tube plugged with 
cotton wool and the whole covered. (Note Boiling "at 100*C cannot 
destroy spores) but if the syringe is kept scrupulously dean, boiling for 
16 minutes will suffice. After taking all necessary precautions, 10 c. cm^. 
of blood should be withdrawn. Inoculate the appropriate medium* 
Remember to protect the month of the flask froin ebniamination and to 
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flame the mouth. Collect the last c. cm. or so of blood in a sterile tube 
for agglutination test. 

Incubate at 37” C. for 24 hours and examine flask for growth. 
If there is evidence of growth in the enrichment broth, inoculate media 
in plates from the flask, using one plate of MacConkey’s neutral-red- 
lactose-bile salt-agar and a plate of blood agar. If after twenty-four 
hours incubation these plates show no growth of bacteria incubate them 
further for forty-eight hours more. In case no growth appears but there 
is evidence of growth in the broth culture, plate the broth again, keep 
the original flask for two weeks as growth is sometimes delayed and 
even if no visible growth be seen in the broth it is advisable to make 
and examine Aims and to subculture at intervals of 48 to 72 hours on to 
solid media. It is advisable not to open the flask too often in order 
to avoid any risk of contamination. Blood clots from specimens sub- 
mitted for agglutination teat can be utilired for cultural examination if 
necessary. Do not plate such specimens directly, but break up the clot 
with sterile forceps and transfer it to a bottle containing some medium 
(Glucose broth). Then proceed as alxive. When it is necessary to per- 
form blood culture at a distance from a laboratory and to transmit the 
specimen by post, the most convenient method is to forward the bile in 
sterile 25 c. cm. vaccine bottles provided with rubber caps. The blood 
can be introduced directly through the rubber cap into the bile. The 
needle puncture sealed and the whole wrapped and sent to the 
laboratory. 

BLOOD PRESSURE. By blood pressure is meant the pressure that 
the blood exerts against the wall of the vessel in which it is contained. 
The term, therefore, includes endocardial pressure, arterial pressure, 
venous pressure and capillary pressure. But clinically, blood pressure 
usually refers to the tension of the arteries only and depends on the 
following factors (a) The force of contraction of the left ventricle. 
(6) The volume of blood which the left ventricle propels into the already 
full arteries, (c) The elasticity of the middle coat of the large arteries. 
{d) Lastly, the peripheral resistance or the resistance to the outflow 
•oflered by the arterioles. These factors are under the control of the 
vagus and the vasomotor centres and the brain can adjust the blood 
pressure to suit its needs. The carotid sinus appears to be the most 
importattt centre for the control of blood pressure. The activities of the 
vagus and the vasomotor centres are regulated by reflexes from the 
carotid sinus. Any rise of pressure in the sinus causes slowing of the 
heart and di^station of the arterioles whilst a fall of pressure produces 
the opposite change. The arterial pressure of the t^y at rest may 
be said to be the lowest pressure at which the brain can obtain an ade* 
quafce blood flow. The blood SUpP^ to different organa and tissues of 
tliu body depends on the effidtnt working of tte heart and the main- 
tet^nce Of a certain amount of tdhU in the arterioles supplying blood 
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to them. The arterioles are richly supplied with vaso-constrictor nerves 
and always maintain a certain amount of tone, which is constantly 
regulated by the vasomotor centre in the medulla through the vaso- 
constrictor nerves. When there is a general rise of pressure, the action 
of the vasomotor centre is re-inforced by the suprarenal glands which 
produce an increased output of adrenalin thus causing a further con- 
striction of the vessels and adding to the already existing increased blood 
pressure. The arteries and arterioles are relatively thick-walled vessels 
and the blood in them is under considerable pressure and moves with a 
fair velocity. The blood in the aorta is at a pressure of about 120 mm. Hg. 
and moves with a velocity between 100 and 200 mm. per second during 
systole. The velocity and the pressure decrease as the vessels branch 
and become smaller but both remain considerable as far as the arterioles. 
The arterioles open into the capillaries where the pressure is only 
10 mm. llg. and the velocity of the blood is about 1 mm. per second. 

Essential hypertension may be described as a persistently raised 
systolic and diastolic blood pressure not due to arterio-capillary, renal, 
cerebral or other recognizable morbid change. It may, however, cause 
and be the antecedent stage of cardiovascular changes, renal fibrosis 
and other pathological conditions. It has often been suggested that 
high blood pressure is a compensatory adaptation to maintain an effi- 
cient circulation through the kidneys, brain and myocardium. Starling 
siiggested arteriolar proliferation in the vasomotor centre as the cause 
of hypertension. MacWilliam concludes that the hypertensive impulse 
however caused, emanates from the controlling vasomotor centre in the 
medulla. Vasomotor instability is present in many cases of hyper- 
tension. It is conceivable that a metabolic poison selectively constricts 
the arterioles of the vasomotor centre and the resulting ischaemia stimu- 
lates pressor impulses. Clinical observation shows that arteriosclerosis 
and high blood pressure, though often associated, occur independently 
and that long-continued hypertension is more responsible for degenera- 
tive arterial changes than vice versa, Volhard and Fahr have made a 
division between benign and malignant hypertension. The malignant 
form is complicated with diffuse changes in the arterioles. It mainly 
occurs about the fourth decade and runs a rapid course with very high 
blood pressure. Death may result from apoplexy or acute functional 
failure of the brain, myocardium or kidneys. Malignant hypertension 
thus differs from uncomplicated essential hypertension. Hoyle (1998) 
showed a pressor substance in the urine of hypertensive subjects (during 
adolescence) with a physiological action upon the cardio-vascular system 
similar to that of adrenalin and allied pressor bases. Clifford AUbutt 
<|895) held that persistent high arterial blood pressure is not secondary 
to chronic kidney disease and suggested as an alternative the word 
^hyperpiesis* and pointed out that persistent high arterial pressure was 
not confined to the elderly only. He eventually restricted the use of the 
word *hyperpiesi8’ to the high sphygmomanomettie reading and employed 
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the modified title ‘hyperpiesia* for the clinical condition. The essential 
pathological change consists in a hypertrophy of the middle or muscular 
coat of the arterial wall affecting principally the medium and small sized 
arteries of the body. Broadbent (1890) applied the term ‘virtual tension^ 
to the impression conveyed to the finger by arteries worn out and 
dilated by old-standing high blood pressure when the heart is failing. 
TIuchard (1893) wrote on ‘hypertension' and introduced the word 
‘presclerosis.* The term ‘essential hypertension* is rather confusing and 
so O’Hare in advocating the heading 'vasculai hypertension’ points out 
that it is better to use a simpler term than one, the meaning of which 
is not at once obvious, though Sir Thomas Jvewis in his recent and 
concise account adopts the title ‘essential h 3 i>erten 6 ion.* Rolleston holds 
that the word ‘essential*, though probably better than ‘idiopathic’ is not 
so good as ‘primary.* 

^TiotOGY Predisposing i actors. Heredity has been rightly con- 
sidered to be a predisposing factor. Weitz concludes that ‘genuine or 
vascular^ hypertension is a constitutional disease with dominant Mende- 
lian characters. Males suffer more than ^uMleis due to stress 
and strain of life. Exciting causes. These are sedentary habits and 
factors leading to intestinal toxaemia; toxic blood states, renal disease; 
metabolic diseases like gout and diabetes ; psychical causes such as worry, 
anxiety and prolonged mental strain; plethora; caidiac hypertrophy; 
neuro-vascular diseases like Ra 3 maud^s disease and certain endocrine 
disorders such as excessive secretion of adrenalin or vasopressin. It has 
been suggested that hypertension is/ due to overactivity of the chro- 
maffin system and hyperplasia of the adrenal medulla, though adrenalin 
has not been found in excess in the blood of hypertensive subjects. 
MacWilliam holds that deficiency of hypotensive bodies in the circu- 
lation is a possible cause of hypertension. 

Clinically there may be no symptoms and the discovery of high blood 
pressure may be purely accidental. Subjective S3rmptom3 experienced by 
the hypertensive subject may be headache, cardiac symptoms such as 
preecordial pain and palpitations, nocturnal frequency of urine, dizziness^ 
nervousness, fatigue, symptoms of cerebral vascular lesions, ocular 
symptoms, epistaxis and haemoptysis. 

Methods for determining blood pressure, William Russell (1921) 
states that the finger is still the main means of estimating blood pressure 
in clinical work. This view is based on the belief that considerable 
pressure may be required to obliterate an artery thickened by degenera- 
tive changes, or in a state of hypertonus* It is usually thought that the 
force thi^ expended in blood pressure determinatons is comparatively 
negligible, but Russell, from experimental observations condudea, that in 
some instances a pressure of IgO mm. Rg. or mote may be required^ 
to compress a thick artery. 

It is quite impossible to deMrmine, even approxitnately, the dJas- 
Mit pimtsme without iniitrumchtM It is important to hivestigete 
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it for several reasons. The diastolic pressure may be raised without 
corresponding increase in the systolic pressuze. This involves a con* 
tinuous increased strain on the vessels. The prognosis with a constant 
diastolic pressure of 135 mm. Hg. or over is very grave. The diastolic 
pressure may be abnormally low, although the systolic is raised, this is 
found typically in aortic regurgitation with a free reflux. It is necessary 
to determine the diastolic pressure in order to calculate the pulse 
pressure. An increased pulse pressure is associated with hyperthyroid- 
ism. Another example of the value of instruments in taking blood pres- 
sure is the fact that the condition of pulsus alternans may sometimes 
be diagnosed by this means, although it is not perceptible to the finger 
alone. 

The chief methods employed for determining the blood pressure 
may be classified as follows : — ^Palpatory, vibratory, oscillatory and 
auscultatory. 

Palpatory. Systolic pressure. Von Basch of Vienna in 1876, first 
devised a clinical method for estimating the systolic blood pressure in 
man. lie employed a pclote consisting of a small glass funnel connect- 
ed by a rubber tube with a mercury manometer, the open end of the 
funnel being closed by an elastic membrane. The pelote and tubing were 
filled with water. The systolic pressure was determined by compressing 
an artery, such as the radial or temporal, between the pelote and the un- 
derlying bone and at the same time feeling the pulse beyond the site 
of the pressure. The force required to obliterate the pulse could then 
be calculated by means of the manometer. Potain (1889) modified this 
instrument, using a rubber pelote communicating by air transmission 
with a metal manometer. Reading by either of these forms of sphyg- 
momanometers gives figures for the systolic pressure, wliich are often 
50 to 60 mm. (Hg.) higher than the normal. 

Riva-Roed (1890) introduced the method of compressing the artery 
by means of an armlet encircling the limb, into which air is pumped. 
His instrument is well known and constitutes the most accurate means 
of estimating clinically the systolic blood pressuze in man. The results 
obtaizied are about 7.5 per cent, higher than the true systolic pressure. 
Care must be taken to determine the residual systolic pressure by 
making several estimations until a constant reading is obtained. The 
point at which the pulse disappears on compression should be deter- 
mined rather than its point of reappearance on decompression. The 
mean of these two readings is often taken as the systolic pressure. 

Diastolic pressure, Strasburger (1984) described a method for de- 
terminizig the diastolic pressure with the Riva-Roed apparatus. The 
radial pulse is carefully felt while the armlet is slowly infiated, and a 
f)omt is noticed at which there first occurs a diminution in the ioeet oi 
the beat. This indicates approximately the diastolic pressure, but the 
figure obtained is a little high. Vibratory method. This is a method 
for determining the diastadic pressure only. When the ptesamre is 
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slowly raised, as in Strasburger*s method, just before the pulse becomes 
peiceptibly smaller, the artery suddenly pulsates vigorously, giving a 
strongly vibrating sensation. This is much more clearly appreciated if 
the brachial rather than the radial artery be palpated. As the pressure 
is further raised these forcible vibiations first increase and then de- 
crease in intensity (variations of 5 mm. on the pressure scale), and are 
then replaced by normal beats which disappear when the systolic pres- 
sure is reached. On lowering the pressure the reverse takes place, and 
the point at which the vibrations disappear on decompression is usually 
2 to 3 mm. lower than that at which they are first noted on compres- 
sion and these are well marked in cases of high blood pressure. The 
diastolic point is taken as that pressure at which the first normal beat 
follows a vibrating beat on decompression. 

Oscillatory. This is a method for determing both the systolic and 
diastolic blood pressures. It is found with the aid of Pachon*s oscillo- 
meter and Krlanger’s sphygmomanometer. The former apparatus con- 
sists of a rigid metal box, containing a manometric capsule, a pressure 
manometer and an armlet. The manometric capsule enables the extent 
of the oscillations to be read at different pressures. It is put into com- 
munication with the circuit, consisting of the box, manometer and 
armlet by means of a screw, and the oscillations read, as the pressure 
ii lowered. Small oscillations are first seen on decompression, which 
become larger and then decrease in size. The difSiculty in interpreting 
the readings lies essentially in the fact that often there are oscillations 
at pressures above the systolic figure and below the diastolic. These 
are called supramaximal and inframinimal oscillations. 

The systolic pressure is that pressure at which the first large oscil- 
lation occurs on decompression. If there be no supramaximal oscilla- 
tions present, this is easy to determine; if, however, they occur, the 
systolic pressure is that point at which the supramaximal oscillations 
are replaced by larger oscillations. The supramaximal oscillations axe 
due to waves of blood beating against the obstruction caused in the 
brachial artery by the pressure of the armlet. 

Fachon originally said that the point at which the oscillations are 
greatest was the diastolic pressure. It is however now taken as that 
point at which the large oscillations undexgo a sudden and marked 
diminution in their size, and become inframinimal. The average dias- 
tolic pressure for an adult with the Fachon instrument is about 
90 mm. Hg. 

£f langur Apparatus. The oscillations are recorded graphically 
on a blacktaod Faper travelling with a moving drum. The systolic and 
diastolic points are as in the Fachon readings, and present the same 
difficulties of interpretation. ^ 

*The auscultatory method of Eorotkoff is the most practical and 
widely used. The putient should be comfortably seated with his Stm 
bared to the shoulder and rWting on a support so that the mnsetea 
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of the arm and the forearms are relaxed. The armlet is applied about 
an inch above the fold of the elbow. The cuff is inflated by small but 
rapid compressions of the bulb until the radial pulse becomes imper- 
ceptible. The stethoscope is placed over the artery just below the 
compression culf, which is then deflated evenly. Five phases in the 
readings are recognised. The first phase consists of clear-cut snapping 
sounds. The change to loud rough stenotic sounds is the second phase, 
which shows partial and at times complete disappearance. Then there 
is return of the sound similar to phase one, but not so loud, and this is 
the third phase. The fourth phase is an abrupt dulling of the sound 
or a change from sharp pistol-shot to dull toneless sound. The dis- 
appearance of the sound is the fifth phase. The beginning of the first 
phase is the systolic pressure and is usually 4 to 6 mm. higher than that 
estimated by palpation. The true diastolic pressure is the beginning of 
the fourth phase. In cases of marked aortic regurgitation or vaso-' 
dilatation the fifth phase may be attended by a dull sound down to 
zero, then the diastolic pressure must be estimated at the beginning 
of the fourth phase. 

A frequent source of error in cases with raised blood pressure is 
the 'silent gap’ which occurs usually in the second phase. This zone of 
silence may be absolute or relative, but generally l)egins 10 to 30 miii. 
above the diastolic level. It can be produced to a variable degree by 
obstruction to the peripheral circulation, for example, through venous 
compression. Its mechanism is unknown, but it is sometimes associated 
with the shape of the pulse wave, as in the anacrotic or plateau pulse 
of aortic stenosis. 

If several trials are made without completely deflating and waiting 
for about thirty seconds between readings, there will be venous en- 
largement with changes in blood pressure, which causes difficulty to 
identify the phases. A tight roll of clothing at the shoulder may make 
it impossible to estimate the diastolic level, by causing obstnictiDn 
sufficient to produce sounds which can be heard to zero and so simulat- 
ing aortic regurgitation. 

The normal pressure varies at difieient ages, and it may be taken 
tt)at the average systolic reading for an adult is 100, plus half the age 
in years, and that in any case a systolic pressure above 150 mm. of Hg. 
is abnormal. The diastolic pressure is approximately two-thirds that of 
the systolic up to middle age, but later it may be only half the systolic. 
A diastolic pressure which is higher than 120 mm. Hg. is of serious 
significance. In healthy individuals a blood pressure below the aver-^ 
age from the standpoint of longevity is an asset. Sir Thomas l^wis 
says : *'The average blood pressure rises with age; this is not to say 
IhA rising blood pressure is normal, for many vigorous and long-lived 
men retain low blood pressure; it is good that an otherwise healthy 
but aged man should >bow a pressure below the average for hia years.’* 
Consequently, there is justification in regarding a blood pressure below 
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average as the normaL If individnals can perform their daily work 
with a blood pressure below average they are fortunate as there is less 
wear and tear upon their tissues, especially their blood vessels and the 
heart. 

The following may be regarded as the normal standard of systolic 
blood pressure as measured in the brachial artery, while at rest. In 
children undet 10, 100 mm. ; in early manhood from 100 to 120 mm. ; in 
middle age from 125 to 1S6 mm. ; al^ve 60 years of age 146 to 160 mm. 
In the female, the systolic pressure is generally 10 to 20 mm. lower than 
in the male. The range of diastolic blood pressure, as estimated by 
the auscultatory method in healthy young adults, is usually accepted as 
70 to 90 mm. 

There are variations in the blood pressure under physiological con- 
ditions, among these being mental states, sensoty stimulation, sleep, 
change of posture, meals and physical exertion. Those of nervous and 
anxious temperament, as well as those whose mode of life necessitates 
considerable nervous strain, have a tendency to exhibit higher read- 
ings, especially in the later period of life; while in those of an equable 
and placid temperament, and those whose mode of life is smooth, the 
opposite is the case. Sensory stimulation often causes a rise in the 
arterial pressute, especially in the diastolic. In sleep there is a fall of 
blood pressure. Opinions vary as to the effects of the digestion. It is 
probable that the change in pressure commences within a quarter of 
an hour after a meal, the highest reading being reached in about an 
hour, after which it giadually returns to the normal. During exercise 
the pressure as well as the pulse rate are raised, returning to normal 
in half an hour. 

The systolic blood pressure shows the greatest variations. It is, 
usually affected first. Persistent readings of more than 10 mm. above 
the average are not normal. When hypertension has existed for some 
time there is enlargement of the heart. The diastolic blood pressure 
is more stable, and small variations are significant. It is however 
more difficult to estimate. When over 90 nim» it is suspicions; over 
95 it is abnormal; 100 and over is definitely pathological; 110 and over 
usually means progressive kidney disease or malignant hypertension 
(ICetth). If diastolic pressnre is high it means excessive constant 
strain on the circulation, and if it is abnormally low, it means a serious 
iswi4icapi because of poor myocardial nutrition. Pulse pressure is a 
composite both the systolic and the diastolic. A dropping pulse 
pressure usnuUy means myocardial failure. Pressure variationa from beat 
to best may occui with premature beats and in auricular fibrillation. 
XVhen during normal rhythm, regular variation emeurs in alternati 
one can 4 iS 6 l«k 08 e aUemans, this is one of the most 

impffmt rigps of cardfo^yaaci^lar faUme apd is indicated by the 
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Blood pressure, both high and low, appears to be a familial trait, 
and has been regarded by some as associated with special constitutions. 
The characteristic of low blood pressure subjects is a long narrow chest ; 
they ate easily affected by cold, easily tired, and of hyposthenic habits. 
The high blood pressure subjects are broad-shouldered, broad-chested, 
athletic and are of hypersthenic habits. Constitutional low blood pres- 
sure shows no tendency to become progressively lower, but so-called 
constitutional high blood pressure is liable to become permanently 
higher. 

Hypet tension may be divided clinically into three groups according 
to the order of appearance and seriousness. (I) Both systolic and dia- 
stolic pressures are raised with a pulse pressure above normal Here 
we have pathological changes in the vascular system, especially the 
arteries. (II) The diastolic pressure is notmal or nearly so, but the 
systolic is raised and the pulse pressure correspondingly high. This is 
the so-called stage of ^essential hypertension* or hyperpiesia. (Ill) The 
diastolic pressure is high, but the systolic is dropping, giving a low 
pulse pressure. This is the stage of myocaidial failure and may be 
present for some time without symptoms. 

TRaATMEN!r. As normal blood pressure has a wide range of 
variation in different subjects, before adopting a line of treatment for an 
individual, inquiries should be made of his previous usual blood pressure, 
abnormal symptoms if any, the treatment adopted before and the 
effects following such treatment. The patient should be encouraged 
to think that a high blood pressure is not so serious if his life is 
governed by moderation. It is more important to treat the underlying 
conditions, responsible for the high blood pressure than the pressure 
itself, when this can be done. A review of the conditions of life is 
necessary in such a case. Foci of chronic sepsis which may be associated 
with the teeth, tonsils, nasal sinuses, gall bladder, prostate, etc., should 
be searched for and eradicated, where possible. Rest should come 
foremost in the general care of a hypertensive subject. It should be 
enjoined both mentally and physically. As psychical factors are more 
^ impoitant than others in hypertension, absolute mental rest should be 
aimed at. Halls Dally (1891) advocated the creation of a congenial 
psychical atmosphere and the cultivation by the patient of an equable, 
cheerful and balanced temperament. Occupations of steady routine are 
to be preferred to those that involve constant anxiety and sudden 
ff actuations. I^ight reading and similar distractions are nsefnl in 
getting rid of worries before xetiring to rest. He suggests that not 
less than eight hours be spent in bed, and rest should be enjoined aftei 
meals if possible. Holidays should be spent in pleasant surroundinga 
Whi^ will give mental relaxation. Sudden espertion, hurry, worry and 
straining at stool should always be avoided. When symptoms Of hyper** 
tension develop, physical rest in bed is imperative and the pressure 
conse<iuently falls. Myocardial failure also demands absotutp rest* 
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Diet therapy. Diet should be simple, wholesome and small in 
amount. A tendency to obesity should be controlled and carbohydrate 
should be restricted if such a tendency exists. Excess of carbohydrates 
and fats causes flatulent dyspepsia which in turn increases the blood 
pressure. A high protein diet should pever be encouraged as the products 
arising out of putrefaction of proteins in the intestine are potent causal 
factors in hypertension. On the other hand, a low protein diet induces 
anasmia and asthenia and, therefore, moderation in the protein intake 
should be aimed at. Fresh fruits, vegetables, cereals and fish may form 
part of the dietary. Xiggs, milk and similar products rich in cholesterol 
should be cut down to the minimum. Drinks like alcohol, tea and 
coffee should never be freely indulged in. A moderate indulgence in 
tobacco is probably not harmful while its soothing effects may even be 
beneficial. Excessive smoking should be forbidden. Ingestion of ex- 
cessive quantities of fluids is distinctly harmful in hypei tensive subjects 
and it is suggested that one pint of fluid for ever^ five stone of body 
weiglit, taken in during the twenty-four hours should be the usual 
rule. Opinions vary regarding the intake of chlorides. Patients with 
high blood pressure but presenting no symptoms may be allowed com- 
mon salt as ordinarily used in the prepaiation of food, but a strict salt- 
free diet is desirable in ca.ses where symptoms like palpitation, dy.spnoea 
and oedema have supervened. 

Physiotherapy. Exercises, preferably in the open air and only in 
moderation, may be allowed to hypertensive subjects provided no 
symptoms of cardiac decompensation appear. Deep breathing 
exercises, passive movements, general massage are all useful 
therapeutic adjuncts in lowering high arterial pressure. As regards 
baths, the value of hot baths is doubtful and cold baths are harmful 
because they raise the blood pressure; tepid baths (94" to 98’F.) are 
beneficial. A > early visit to a spa may be a valuable aid to ordinary 
treatment. Ilumphris (1926) refers to the lowering of blood pressure 
in hyperpiesia by daily application of d*Arsonval electric current. The 
c^flect is due to stimulation of metabolism *and production of local vaso- 
dilatation. High frequency currents lower the pressure for a time. 
Ultra-violet rays are also stated to have a similar effect. Cyriax (1917) 
reported good results in cases of moderately high blood pressure, 
Obtained by what he described as 'mobilization of the spinal column* by 
which he meant active and passive movements of the vertebral joints 
and passive manipnlations, vibrations, petrissage of the erector spsnse 
muscle* He thonght that congestion of these parts led to irritative 
states of the erector spinse setting np a series of sensory stimuli to ^the 
posterior spinal nerves which in turn gave rise to a series of pressor 
afifecte thus raising the blood pressure. Results of treatment were 
linoontaging* Onnewardene modified this method by substituting elec* 
hdeal stimulation of the skeletal nrnsdes* 
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Drug therapy* Drugs, though of secondary importance, have their 
place in treatment, more especially in the earlier stages. Later, they 
are needed to relieve distressing S 3 nnptoms of cardiac, cerebral and 
renal origin. No specific drug is known to cure the disease or to 
alleviate symptoms permanently. A large number of synthetic drugs 
have been tried but not one is known to have any specific effect 
in the disease. Treatment with drugs is therefore only symptomatic 
and emergent and this should go hand in liand wdth diet and 
physiotherapy. As constipation and intestinal toxaemia play an im- 
portant aitiological role in hypertension, purgatives occupy the fore- 
most position in treatment. The daily use of purgatives is obnoxious 
and it should be noted that slight laxative action of the bowels daily 
is of greater use than the use of an occasional purge. It is suggested 
that abdominal massage and bulky carbohydrate foods might help iu 
complete and regular evacuation of the bowels, but this does not 8uit“ 
fat persons who are usually the victims of the condition and are often 
subjects of flatulent dyspepsia. Carbohydrates increase blood pressure and 
sometimes give rise to colic and mucous colitis. For regular use, liquid 
paraffin (1 to 2 oz.) and allied preparations such as pctrolagar alone or 
combined with cascara, serve the purpose best. They all efficiently 
lubricate the bowels and facilitate the passage of stools. According 
to some, blue pill overnight followed by a smart saline purge in the 
morning should be the routine practice of the hypertensive subject at 
weekly intervals or when subjective symptoms appear. In some 
individuals a daily dose of saline sufficient to give one or two loose 
stools keeps the blood pressure down. When actual symptoms of 
hypertension such as fullness in the head, headache, palpitation, etc., 
develop, time should not be lost in procuring and maintaining adequate 
rest and administering depletive remedies such as <‘holagogne purgatives 
and the hydragogue cathartics to the patient. Besides the purgatives 
discussed, a mineral water, where available, such as Hunyadi Janos 
Priedrichshall, Kissingen, Rubinat or a laxative lithia, along with diet 
therapy often helps an efficient daily bowel action. In toxaemia result- 
ing from intestinal stasis, rectal injec'tions, every morning for three 
weeks, of a pint of solution of potassium permanganate (1 gr. to 1 pint 
of water) is often of great value. Along with such treatment, a simple 
diuretic mixture with bromides and valerian when the patient is nervous 
by disposition, is often of much benefit. Sedative drugs are of much 
benefit in these cases and bromides, chloral hydrate and barbiturates are 
often prescribed with advantage. One to three tablets of theominal, a 
combination of theobromine (4J gr.) and luminnl (4 gr.) are often 
beneficial in cases where restlessness is a predominant symptom. Pre- 
parations containing valerian are often combined with bromides in 
neurasthenic cases. For hypertension of menopause in elderly women, 
bromides with calcium therapy and a polyglandular ea:tract or an extract 
of ovary, appear to be distinctly valuable. In nervous, excitable and emo- 
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tional suhjecif), the use of quinine liydrobrotnide (3 gr.) or if there be 
idiosynciasy the use of ammonium bromide (5 to 10 gr.) has been ad- 
vcx^ated. Iodides are thought to lower blood pressure by diminishing 
the viscosity of the blood and also in very minute doses they act as 
vasodilators. Opinions vary us to the elhcacy of iodine preparations in 
the treatment of hypertension. Potassium iodide in increasing doses 
has been found of much benefit in persons who have passed middle 
life; others prefer colloidal iodine, French Codex iodine (5 min. in 
milk) or a hypodermic injection of an iodine compound such as ‘tio- 
dine’. The vasodilators and the hypotensive drugs play an important 
role in the treatment of hypertension. They are most needed in cases 
of emergency and though the effects are transient, the use of such 
drugs is universal. They relieve the heart and blood vessels of 
excessive stresses, administer rest to the myocardium and are power- 
ful palliatives. These drugs should however be cautiously prescribed 
as their indiscriminate use might precipitate an apoplectic seizure 
sometimes. Of the liyiiotensive drugs, nitrites, mistletoe, preparations 
of sulphocyanic acid, choline derivatives, veil* rum and extracts of 
certain organs and muscles, deserve special mention. Nitrites are 
of particular value in relieving s 3 miptonis of headache, dizziness and 
anginal pains. The effects are transient and are of little value in 
long-standing cases of hypertension. Benzyl benzoate has also been 
extensively used but this is of disputed value. Good results have 
been obtained from long-continued use of bismuth subnitrate in the pre- 
tensive stage of the disease. It is decomposed in the bowel produc- 
ing nitrate ions which are in their turn, converted into nitrous acid 
by BacL coli and this maintains continued vaso-relaxation. It is given 
three times a day in capsules containing 10 gr. of the drug, for 
several months. Mistletoe is extensively prescribed by French physi* 
cians; it contains an alkaloid, a saponin, magnesium and potassium 
salts and is described as guipsine pills. It has a central action and 
IS not a cardiac depressant ; the dose is two pills three times 
a day. Sodium sulphocyanate is of particular value where orga- 
nic changes in the arteries are absent. It is prescribed in U gr. 
doses, three times daily after meals for the first week, twice daily 
for the second week and once daily for the third week. The drug 
should be discontinued if a rash appears and it should never be prescribed 
if the renal functions are impaired. (Elixir sodium sulphocyanate con- 
tains sodium sulphocyanate 20 gr. to an ounce.) The choline deri- 
vatives act as a specific stimulant of the parasympathetic system and 
antagonise the action of adrenals. K few of its derivatives are efficient 
vasodilators of which pacyl (choline content 11 gr.), acetyl chojinc 
and hypotan, deserve a mention. Pscyl and hypotan (methyl acetyl 
ct^eltfie'^bromide) tablets are sold for ml nse. The dose of each is 
to fi tablets daSly. Acetyl choline has a mart! prolonged action than 
or hypotan. It is given as a subcutaneous or an intramuscular 
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injection and should never be given intravenously. The initial dose 
is 0.05 gni. increased subsequently to 0.1 gnji. dail 3 ^ The fall of blood 
pressure is marked and is maintained for some hours. The prepara- 
tions of veratrum viride used in the treatment of hypertension are 
the tincture of veratrpm (B. P. 1 dose 6 to 15 min.) and veratrone, a 
synthetic preparation of P. D. & Co. Veratrone is injected intramus- 
cularly in doses of i c.cm. The drug is of proved value but should 
be used with caution, as it sonmetimes produces an alarming fall in 
blood pressure. Venesection is an efficient hypotensive measure and 
is particularly useful in congestive cardiac failure in hypertensive cases. 

Opotherapy. The extracts of many organs and tissues such as 
histamine, choline, acetyl choline, adenosine and extracts of liver and 
brain and internal secretions of the endocrines exert a depressor effect 
on high blood pressure. Hepatic extracts. Anabolin is a hepatic 
extract and acts by virtue of its histamine content. It is used as 
daily intramuscular injections, in doses of ) to 1 c.cm. till the pressure 
is lowered. Heparmone (Wy) is claimed to be a better drug than 
anabolin. It is used in the form of intramuscular injection in doses of 2 
to 3 c.cm. and is of particular value in early cases without much arte- 
rial or renal damage. Thyroid extract is useful in ot>ese menopausal 
patients. It is given in J gr. doses, thrice daily. Padutin, a hor- 
mone from the pancreas is a useful vasodilator in hyperpiesia. It is 
used as an intramusculair injection in one unit dose, twice daily for 
three days and later, in two unit doses for nearly a fortnight. It is 
also prescribed for oral use in doses of 10 drops, three times a day. 
Recently, another hormone has been isolated from the pancreas and 
named vagotonine. It h a .stimulant of the parasympathetic system 
and exerts a more depressor effect than other tissue extracts and 
other h 3 rpotensive bodies, as kallikrein, another hormone extracted 
from the pancreas. Lacarnol, a neucleoside muscle extract, is an effi- 
cient preparation for dilating the coronary arteries and the drug is of 
proved value in anginal attacks. It is used both as intramuscular injec- 
tions in doses of 1 c.cm., and orally in doses of 10 to 15 drops, three 
times a day for many weeks. Opotherapy has no doubt relieved distress- 
ing symptoms of hypertension but its value as a cure is open to debate. 

A few words are necessary on the treatment of low blood pressure. 
The common aetiological factors responsible for hypotension include acute 
cardiac diseases, chronic valvular diseases of the heart, especially the 
mitral, chronic interstitial myocarditis, myocardial degeneration, 
endocrine dysfunctions, particularly^ Addison's ^sease and early stages 
of Grave's disease, chronic wasting maladies such as tuberculosis, infec- 
tious diseases such as enteric fevers, diphtheria, pneumonia; auto- 
intoxication from septic tonsils, teeth, colon, genito-nrinary tract, etc.. 
Considerable loss of ffuid from the body results in marked low blood 
pressure in cases of cholera, acute diarrhoea, dysentery, vomiting, and 
severe hsemorrhage* The condition is brought about by a diminution of 
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ventricular output, lowering of the vasomotor tone due to derangement of 
the vasomotor centre and splanchnic stasis. The cases frequently show 
symptoms of asthenia, myasthenia, giddiness, faintness, mental depres- 
sion, nervous instability, sensitiveness to cold, etc. The treatment of 
hypotension is essentially a treatment of the primary cause. Eradication 
of the septic foci in the body when detected is most important. Diet 
should be a mixed one and may be rich in protein content. Meat 
extracts, meat soups, eggs and milk should be supplied to the dietary 
in sufficient quantities. Fluid intake should always be encouraged. In 
cases where loss of body fluid is marked, to make good the loss sufficient 
fluid should be supplied to compensate the condition. Massage is held 
by some to be useful in some cases. Wearing of an abdominal belt is a 
helpful measure in cases of splanchnic stasis. A few drugs are of reputed 
value in raising blood pressure in hypotension, of which, adrenalin, ephe- 
drine, pituitary extract and strychnine deserve mention. Strychnine 
and calcium are very much favoured as drugs of efficacy in acute infec- 
tious fevers such as diphtheria, pneumonia, etc., where low blood prehsure 
is frequently marked. Saline infusions, injections of adrenalin, pituitary 
extract or ephedrinc are invaluable in raising the blood pressure in cases 
of haemorrhage, acute diarrha^a, cholera, etc. In cardiac diseases digi- 
talis and strophanthus are of proved value. A change of climate and 
tonics such as iron, arsenic and glycerophosphates, are most beneficial 
in the treatment of prolonged convalescence after acute diseases where 
the blood pressure is generally low. 

BOILS. See page 1161. 

BRONCHITIS. The inflammation of the bronchi is a most common 
malady induced by various agents bacterial, chemical and mechanical. 
It may acute or chronic affecting both the larger and the smaller 
tubes. The acute and chronic types are further Classified into 
catarrhal, suppurative and fibrinous or they may be secondary 
to other causes. Of the predisposing causes climate and latitude 
play an important role in the causation of the disease. Besides, 
a hereditary predisposition, extremes of age, fatigue and privation, 
deformities of the chest, chronic cardiac and renal diseases and con- 
ditioil.s of the respiratory passages deserve mention. The catarrh- 
producing organisms responsible for the condition are pneumococcus, 
Friedlander's penumo-'bacillus, streptococci, Micrococcus catarrheUis, 
staphylococci, Mcrococcus tetragems and sometimes Bacillus coU 
communis, Spirochata bronchiaUs has also been isolated from the 
sputa gf these cases. In suppurative bronchitis Pfeifier’s bacillu^ in- 
fluensEfiS are found in 90 per cent, of the cases. Secondary bronchitis 
follows diseases like m^les, whooping cough, infinenaa, fevers of the 
enteric group, small pox, diphtheria and Other conditions 

aasodated with bronchitis are puhnonary tuberculosis, secondary syphilis, 
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pleurisy and penetrating injuries of the chest. The cause of fibrinous 
bronchitis is not yet known. 

Ordinarily three stages are recognised during the course of the 
disease and these are, an initial dry stage, the second or mucoid stage 
and the stage of resolution. 

An acute attack is usually characterised by malaise, aching of the 
limbs, a sense of oppression about the chest, a moderate rise of tem- 
perature varying from 99“ to 103“F., hurried respirations, a flushed 
appearance of the patient. The cough is at first dry and hacking and 
the sputum is scanty and tenacious, later with the onset of expectoration 
it becomes copious and mucoid in character. The temperature usually 
abates in a week’s time. The physical signs as revealed by ausculta- 
tion of the lungs include sonorous or sibilant rhonchi in the early stages 
and bubbling rales later on. 

Complications of bronchitis are many, of these broncho-pneumonia,' 
lobar pneumonia, bronchiectasis, chronic bronchitis and even active 
tuberculosis deserve mention. 

Treatment. The aim of treatment of a case of acute bronchitis 
should be to maintain the strength of the patient and especially the 
strength of his heart, to deplete the tubes and relieve cough by pro- 
moting free expectoration. 

In all cases of acute bronchitis, the patient should be confined to 
bed and in cold weather the temperature of the room should be main- 
tained at 65“F. During the febrile stage the diet should be summed 
up in the words *hot slops* such as milk, weak tea, gruels, broths and 
other invalid foods as hot liquids tend to promote bronchial vsecretion. 
The air of the room may be moistened by means of a steam kettle in 
the dry stage only. Medicated inhalations are useful and vapour of 
compound tincture of benzoin (1 dr. to a pint) is very comforting 
to the patient in the early stage and later on, a dry inhalation of 
creosote, terebene and spirit of chloroform is considered to be helpful. 
Of the drugs, in the early stages, a simple saline diaphoretic mixture 
with the addition of small doses of tincture of ipecacuanha or wine of 
antimony may be useful. With the onset of expectoration, stimulating 
expectorants such as chloride and carbonate of ammonia combined 
with squill and syrups of tolu and Virginian prune, are helpful. In 
the early stages, Dover's powder is highly recommended. When very 
distressing cough is present Compound tincture of camphor may be 
advantageously added to the mixture. To reduce cough at night or 
a dry cough, Samuel Gee’s linctus is the best for mild cases. 
This consists of equal parts of compound tincture of camphor, syrup of 
tolu and honey of squill. The usual dose is a drachm. Resort may 
sometimes be made to the use of codeine or heroin. Cardiac stimulants 
should be administered where necessary. 
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In snba<ate cases^ an autogenous vaccine, when streptococci pre* 
dominate, is of greatest value, the dose should be small starting with 
i to 1 of a million. 

In chronic bronchitis preventive measures should involve residence 
in a warm dry climate, the patient’s bedroom must be comfortably 
warm. He should not go out of doors in inclement weather. In fat 
subjects with bronchitis carbohydrates should be restricted so as to bring 
down the weight of the patient. In-take of alcohol and smoking should 
be always forbidden Stimulating expectorants are the most suitable 
drugs. 

During convalescence, a change of climate, nutritious food and a 
mixture containing strychnine, iron, glycerophosphate, etc., go a long 
way to speed up recovery and restore the tone of the patient. 

Prophylaxis, The prevention of attacks lies in the problem of 
aborting the common cold. As suggested by Poulton, the introduction 
of liquid paraffin in excess into the nasal passages will often abort the 
condition completely. Ammoniated quinine flavonied w.th syrup of 
ginger or lemon and diluted with water is reput'd to abort an attack. 

BUBO (Climatic bubo). See page 1009. 

BURNS. These are common accidents in daily life. From the 
standpoint of treatment four stages are recognised : (1) shock; (2) acute 

toxaemia, (S) septic toxaemia, (4) healing. 

Stage of shock. This is the first and foremost condition in which 
there is a general depression of all the vital functions Smalt burns 
ate those where 10 per cent, or less of the body surface is involved. 
Moderate burns are those where 10 to 30 per cent, of the body surface is 
involved. Severe and generally fatal cases are those where more than 
half the body surface is involved. 

Stage of toxoemxa. Here there is a rise of temperature, increased 
pulse and respiration rates, restlessness, and vomiting. The stage of 
healing is generally protracted. 

Treatm»nt. General principles, (1) Treat the shock, (a) Fluids 
can be administered by intravenous, subcutaneous, rectal and if 
possible by oral routes. Normal saline combined with glucose forms 
the best method for such infusion, (b) Relieve the pain and check 
restlessness of the patient by putting him to bed and injecting morphia 
i gr. (c) Give warmth to the body m the form of an electric bath. 

(2) Tannic acid treatment. The basis of modem treatment of burns 
is coagnlation of the injured surface by tannic acid. This metliod has 
important local end general effects, locally it is analgesic ; pain, 
discomfort and frequent dressings are avoided on account of the pre- 
sence of the Goagulum. In superficial burns, sepsis is absent and healing 
is rapid General effects are that it lessens fluid loss from the body 
at tile burnt area. It ptobUNy helps its aunlgesic effect to combat 
shodE* It prevents or mlnifldses acttlte toasemia. 
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Aqueous solution of tannic acid 2.6 per cent, is sprayed over the 
raw surface from an atomizer and dried by a current of hot air or by an 
electric bath. This is repeated at hourly intervals, 7 to 10 such applica- 
tions generally suffice. Otherwise a piece of lint soaked in solution, 
IS kept over the areas till the coagulum forms. The lint is then removed 
and the coagulum dried. 

Coagulating solutions used are : 1. (a) Aqueous solution of 2.5 per 

cent, tannic acid prepared by dissolving 7.5 gm. of tannic acid in 
500 c.cm. of warm sterile water, (b) Acriflavine (1 in 1,000) prepared 
by dissolving 0.5 gm. of acriflavine in 500 c.cm. of warm sterile water, 
Tn every case freshly made solutions should be used for spraying. 

2. Cleansing. The burnt areas should always be cleansed under 
general anaesthesia (ether ordinarily preferred). Remove all epithe- 
lium which is loose or raised by blistering by cutting with a pair of 
clean and sterile scissors. Swab the raw surface thus produced gently 
with ether or alcohol and then with hydrarg. perchlor. solution (1 in 
1,000). After cleansing, the coagulating solutions are sprayed over 
the areas. 

3. Treatment of sepsis. This is generally treated a.s ordinary 
wounds with fomentations, bath, ointments such as 2 ^ per cent, tannic 
acid or ordinary *Bipp*. 

4. Serum treatment. As a routine, treatment in all burn cases 
anti-tetanic serum (1,600 units) is always given as soon as the patient 
overcomes the shock. During the stage of toxaemia and sepsis when 
the temperature rises high, anti-streptococcic scrum 20 c.cm. should 
be injected intramuscularly. The repetition of such serum is deter- 
mined by the reaction and general progress of the pntient. 

The above treatment applies to all types of thermal injuries and 
also for electrical bums. 

CARBUNCLE. It is an extensive gangrene of the subcutaneous 
tissue as a result of an acute inflammation due to the invasion of patho- 
genic microbes, usually the staphylococcus pyogenes aureus or albus» 
The condition generally supervenes on slight injuries or as a 
result of auto-infection in debilitated individuals usually suffering from 
some chronic disease such as diabetes, albuminnria, nephritis, etc. and 
in whom the body resistance is low. The sweat glands and the hair 
follicles of the part are primarily infected with organisms; the blood 
supply of the snbentaneous tissues is poor and very often predispose 
to the condition. Though carbuncles may form on any part of the 
body, the common sites are the nape of the neck, the back and the 
buttocks. The disease is common in males over forty and appears as 
a furd painful infiltration of the subcutaneous tissue ; the overlying Skin 
becomes red and oedematous; the swelling increases in slxe peri« 
pherally and the centre bcomes soft and boggy. Multiple openings 
gradually appear on the surface resulting in a c^briform condition of 
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the cutis. Many of these coalesce producing a central crateriform 
opening under which th6 necrotic mass lies. A constitutional disturb- 
ance of an asthenic type occurs; the temperature varies with cases and 
a temporary glycosuria of toxic origin is often present. The prognosis 
is usually grave in cases of carbuncles of the face and upper lip as the 
infection may extend and lead to intracranial complications. 

Treatment. The general treatment of carbuncle is the same as of 
an acute infection. The treatment of associated primary conditions, 
namely, diabetes or albuminuria is as important as the disease itself. 
Septic foci in the body should also be eradicated. In the early stages, 
Bier*s hypermmic treatment, once a day (the suction cup being applied 
six times in three quarters of an hour with regular intermission of two 
or three minutes) may be successful in preventing suppuration. Locally 
relief is always obtained by applying a hot fomentation over a dress- 
ing of perchloride of mercury (1 in 4,000) or magnesium sulphate com- 
presses. A thin paste of magnesium sulphate cream (magnesium sul- 
phate 24 oz., .phenol 1 dr., glycerine 12 oz, ; heat magnesium 
sulphate to lOO^C, powder while hot and add j^lycerine and phenol 
gradually) is applied over the carbuncle. Where the inflammation is 
spreading without definite localisation of the necrotic mass and in all 
carbuncles of the face, drastic operative measures should never be en- 
couraged. Operative treatment aims at the total excision of the diseased 
mass. When gangrene of the part occurs and toxaemia is intense, the 
dead area should be immediately excised under a general anscsthetic 
and the cavity curetted till healthy tissue appears. The after care of 
the wound is the same as that of ordinary surgical wounds. Later on, 
nutritious food, tonics and a change of climate are advisable to aid a 
speedy recovery. For vaccine therapy see page 773. Light and Sosman 
advocate X-rays for the treatment of carbuncles. The benefit lies in a 
ha.stened necrosis of the lesion, and a softening or liquefaction of the 
carbuncle in the indurated stage. Sometimes the spreading tendency 
of the lesions is checked and healing occurs by drying up and absorp- 
tion without any extensive drainage of the necrotic materials. X-ray 
therapy is of benefit following surgical procedures which fail to check 
the spread of the carbuncle and in these the activity of the infectious 
process is diminished and the peripheral spread stopped. Relief of pain 
occurs in cervical carbuncles especially in those of the face. 

CBitBBKOSFlNAL FEVER. See page 888. 

CEREBROSPINAL FLUID. The cerebrospinal fluid originates from 
the choroid pleMs in the brain. The pressure of the fluid is the same 
as the venoms pressure, but it is considerably less than the intracranial 
atletial pressure (about one-sixth). The flow of the fluid can be it* 
back into the blood stream by increase of the osmotic pressure of 

"blood as in dehydration or intruvenona injectiwi of concentrated skit 
aoluttou. In meningitis the capillary pells of the plexus are disorgan- 
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!sed and allow the protein constituents to pass into the cerebrospinal fluid. 
The fluid passes out from the fourth ventricle into the cisterna 
magna. Here the course of the fluid divides, four-flfths going over to 
the brain and one-flfth round the spinal cord. Blocking of the fluid pro* 
duces internal hydrocephalus. 

Absorption of the fluid occurs by osmosis through the arachnoid 
villi. The diffusion into the blood keeps pace with the formation of the 
fluid because the total content of salts and other electrolytes in the blood 
is greater than that in the cerebrospinal fluid. In meningitis the ab- 
sorption is less rapid and the pressure of the spinal fluid ia increased. 
Repeated lumbar punctures and drainage are therefore practised to 
bring the pressure and amount to normal. Ivumbar puncture is nowa- 
days commonly resorted to * for ascertaining the character of the 
cerebrospinal fluid in normal health and disease, for relieving its 
pressure in cases of increased subdural pressure, for intrathecal ad^ 
ministration of drugs in disease and for the collection and subsequent 
biochemical and pathological examinations of the fluid in the diagnosis 
of meningitis, intracranial hcemorrhage, convulsions, coma, persistent 
vomiting and syphilitic lesions of the central nervous system, e.g., 
tabes, dementia paralytica, cerebrospinal syphilis. 

Normal cerebrospinal fluid, (Values are in mgm. per 100 c. cm 
unless otherwise noted). Total quantity TOO to 150 c.cm. ; alkali reserve 5S 
to 63; specific gravity 1.007 to 1.009; pH (fresh) 7.4, pH (on standing) 8.3, 
pressure 7 to 9 mm, Hg. or 95 to 120 mm. HgO, 5 to 7 mm. Hg. in 
children ; serum albumin about 4 ; serum globulin 20 to 30 ; urea 15 to 30 ; 
creatinine 0.7 to 1.5; dextrose 70 to 100; chlorides 720 to 750. The norxnal 
cerebrospinal fluid is as clear as water. Turbidity or colour means 
abnormal condition. The sugar content is always diminished in all 
conditions of acute suppurative meningitis ; it is also slightly diminished 
in syphilitic lesions of the central nervous system (Hopkins). It is in 
creased in diabetes mellitus. The chloride content is increased in nephritis 
and decreased in meningitis, particularly in the tuberculous type (500 
mgm. per 100 c.cm. of the fluid or sometimes even less). The non-protein 
figures are usually high in uraemia and in other nitrogen retention cases 
(100 mgm. to 500 mgm. per 100 c. cm. of the fluid). 

Colloidal gold reaction. Lange noted that the addition of electro- 
lytes such as NaCl to solutions of colloids such as gold eflected a precipi- 
tation of the colloids, but such precipitation is also avoided by adding 
certain other colloids to the solution. Normal cerebrospinal fluid 
possesses this property, but Lange showed that fluids derived from 
pathological subjects cannot prevent the precipitation on adding an 
electrolyte. It has also been found that precipitation occurs with fluids 
derived from cases of general paralysis, general syphilis of the central 
nervous system and a few cases of meningitis. With proper technique, 
the three lesions can be individually differentiated. 
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There are three types of response— the paretic, Inetic, and meningitic, 
varying with dilations. A paretic response is obtained with general 
paralysis, and luetic responses with tabes dorsalis and cerebrospinal 
syphilis, while opinions vary regarding the proper interpretation of 
meningitic responses. 

Globulin test. Normally the cerebrospinal fluid contains only a 
trace of protein, but the amount increases in certain pathological con-* 
ditions as in meningitib and cerebrospinal syphilis; such increase, parti- 
cularly the globulin content, is detected by the following test. 

Technique, About one c.cin of cerebrospinal fluid is added very 
slowly to the same amount of saturated solution of ammonium sulphate 
and if there is an increase of globulin, a grey ring is formed at the 
junction of the two. This is the first phase of the reaction. The second 
phase consists in Altering off the precipitate and adding a drop of 10 
per cent, acetic acid, then boiling the mixture. The formation of a 
precipitate indicates the presence uf albumin. This last reaction is of 
little diagnostic value except in cases of non-syphilitic meningitis. 

Inoculation syndfonie. The chemical changes the cisternal and 
lumbar puncture fluid are of diagnostic value and constitute the 
syndrome. The fluid stagnates below on obstruction in the spinal cord 
and the following changes are found : — (1) Increase of protein up to 8 or 

4 per cent, (normal being 0.02 per cent.). (2) Xanthochromia due to 
mixture with the fluid of the extravasated blood pigments from the 
congested meningeal vessels. (3) Spontaneous clotting due to increase of 
the Abrinogen element in the fluid. The above changes sometimes are 
known as 'Froiu's syndrome' but From described a pleocytosis in the 
fluid as a characteristic feature, rather than an increase in the protein. 
The removal of the cerebrospinal fluid is of greatest value both diagnosti- 
cally and therapeutically. Ivumbar puncture was the only method 
adopted for the purpose, but now other situations may be utilised also. 

VENtRicuirAR PUNCTURE. It is a difficult Operation for which consider- 
. able skill and special knowledge must be available. The main cavity of 
the lateral ventricle is situated close to the middle line and about 4 or 

5 cm. in front of the upper end of the Kolandk Assure. It may be 
reached by puncturing the skull with a drill and introducing the needle 
1 cm. from the middle line, and directing it downwards and slightly 
outwards. 

CxsffERNAi, PUNCTtrkE. Theoretically, the ideal place for obtaining 
cerebrospinal fluid is one or other of the lateral ventricles because there 
the fluid ie formed and is foundi in the greatest quantity, but to enter 
the chamber i$ difficult at an age when the anterior foutanelle has 
closed. This operation is undertaken in oases of inoperable cerebellar 
tumours, for the relief of severe headache and vomiting a$ well as 
threatening blindness, end injection of drugs and various other substances 
into the 'i^ntHcles as for ventricnlogruphy. The t^stema magna (cistema 
corobelio^medttUaris) is the next larfe0t ocdlection of cerebi:%>spinal fluid 
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and its drainage was iirst performed by an open operation by Parker 
in 1893. Cisternal puncture is formed when lumbar puncture is impossible 
owing to some spinal deformity, when repeated lumbar punctures fail to 
yield fluid, which may be either due to faulty technique, or occlusion of 
the subarachnoid space by post-inflammatory adhesions or tumours above 
the puncture level; when the lumbar puncture fluid is mixed with blood 
from injury of the venous plexus in the vicinity and where the cerebro- 
spinal fluid is urgently needed for chemical and cytological examination 
and lastly the operation is helpful in localisation of spinal tumours 
(myelography). In cases of coma from hypnotic drugs, particularly with 
the barbituric acid group, Purves-Stewart and Willcox found that while 
lumbar puncture failed cither to reduce the drug-concentration of the 
fluid or to rouse the patient, cisterna puncture not only reduced the 
concentration of the drug in the cerebrospinal fluid but also restored tlie^ 
patient to consciousness and brought about a cure. Similar treatment is 
also indicated in cases of coma due to endogenous toxins as in ureemia 
and eclampsia. In meningitis, the introduction of sera into the subarach- 
noid space of the brain through a cisterna puncture is more efficacious 
than through a lumbar route. 

Technique, The patient is either sitting up or lying on one 
side. The tip of the spinous process of .the axis is felt and after steri- 
lizing and anaesthetizing the skin a graduated cisterna puncture needle 
is inserted in the middle line, just above the tip. It is then pushed 
forwards and upwards in the direction of the line joining the external 
auditory meatus with the glabella. A slight increased resistance is felt 
when the atlanto-occipital ligament is reached at a depth of 4 to 5 cm., 
and pushing the needle slightly forwards the cisterna cerebello-medul- 
laris is reached. It must be noted that the medulla oblongata is situated 
about 2.5 to 8 cm. from the atlanto-occipital ligament and there is very 
little chance of any accident happening if the needle is never pushed 
beyond the 6 cm. mark. 

Lumbar funcxurb. The technique is simple. The skin at the level 
of the third and fourth lumbar interspace (the spinous process of the 
fourth vertebra is on a line joining the highest points of the iliac crests) 
is carefully sterilized. The patient sits up or lies with his body well 
flexed. A stout lumbar puncture needle is then inserted in the fourth 
interspace, either in the middle line or one-third of an inch from it; 
it must be pointed forwards with a slight inclination upwards. If the 
bone is encountered, the needle must be withdrawn and reinserted at a 
slightly diflerent angle. In cases of repeated failures, the third inter- 
sp*ace may be tried. In the adult the canal is reached at a depth pf 
2 to 21 inches and in children 1 to 11 inches. 

Contrarindication for lumbar puncture is tumour at the base of 
the brain as release of the fluid may result in a sudden pushing down of 
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the brain on the mednlla causing cessation of respiration and other vital 
functions. 

After the puncture the patient should drink sujBicient water 
during the following few hours and remain in a horizontal position for 
12 hours. Severe headaches following lumbar puncture are not un- 
common ; an intramuscular injection of pituitrin by increasing the 
secretion of the cerebrospinal fluid promptly relieves the headache in 
most cases ; so also intravenous injection of 100 c. cm. of normal 
saline solution. 

I^IPIODOC IN SPINAL CORD COMPRESSION. Since Hpiodol was introduced 
in 1921 by Sicoid of Paris, considerable use has been made of it for the 
localization of the level of subarachnoid block. Although a skilled 
neurological examination will correctly localise the level of compression, 
a lipiodol injection would indicate the exact site, which may be im- 
portant from the point of view of surgical interference. Difficulties may 
arise in the interpretation of the results and it must be remebered that 
a false arrest of the lipiodol may occur due to meningeal adhesions. 

Indications, The common indications fo) hpiodol injections are 
new growths of the vertebrae, new growths of the extra dural space 
meninges, nerve roots or spinal cord, inflammatory thickenings or 
cicatrisations resulting from traumatic haemorrhage, and syphilitic or 
suppurative meningitis. In fracture dislocation of the spine or spinal 
caries, however, a lipiodol injection seems hardly necessar>, although 
recommended by some authorities. 

Articles required for the technique consists of a lumbar puncture 
needle, a lipiodol syringe to fit the needle, lipiodol, hypodermic 
syringe, sterile novocaine solution 2 per cent,, iodine and cotton wool. 

Dipiodol is a 40 per cent, solution of iodine in poppy oil and is 
opaque to X-rays. It can be injected by cisternal or lumbar puncture. 
The latter method is safer and- is recommended in preference to the 
former by Sharp and Peterson. The patient should lie on his left 
side, with buttocks raised, and head and shoulders depressed. A lumbar 
puncture is made in the usual way, and 1 c. cm. of lipiodol injected 
into the theca with a lipiodol syringe. The patient is then tilted so that 
the heavy lipiodol may gravitate upwards. X-ray photographs are taken 
immediately after the injection. If the lipiodol be held up by an 
obstruction, the skiagrams are repeated at the end of six hours, twenty- 
four hours and a week, to see if the level alters. Lipiodol once in- 
troduoed remains unabsorbed for a long time. As a rule, it settles 
dowii in the caudal region and gives rise fo no symptoms. Sicard and 
Foreste (IflSiS) state that the lipiodol does not adhere, and can be 
removM by Intnber puncture, if desired, after several days. 
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CHICKEN-POX* It is an acute infectious disease characterised by 
a rash which appears in successive crops, each lesion passing rapidly 
through a papular stage to one of superficial vesiculation and subse- 
quently to partial pustulation. The lesions ultimately desiccate with 
formation of scab. 

The disease is of world-wide distribution and affects children mainly 
though adults may be affected. The incubation period is generally 
about thr^ weeks. In children, the day of appearance of rash is con- 
sidered to^ie the first day of the disease, but in adults prodromal symp- 
toms such as malaise, pains all over the body and slight pyrexia might 
precede the appearance of the actual rash. The rash appears in crops on 
successive days ; first on the trunk but it soon invades the face, scalp and 
proximal parts of the limbs, the distribution in case of the limbs being 
from below upwards, the lesion being sparse and small on distal parts. 

The lesions start with macules and successively pass to papules and 
vesicles and ultimately end in pustules. Slight pyrexia always accom- 
panies the appearance of the rash, though sometimes an apyrexial course 
is met with. 

Complications such as slight bronchitis, arthritis, an acute nephritis 
(though rare) and nervous symptoms are met with. 

TKSAXMaNX. The patient should be always isolated in bed in the 
pre-emptive and the early eruptive stage till all scabs have completely 
separated. An alkaline diaphoretic mixture is given along with adminis- 
tration of copious fluids such as barley water, fruit juice, plain water and 
glucose during the acute stage of the disease. Regulation of the bowels 
is necessary. Skin irritation may be allayed by mild dusting powders and 
the patient should be prevented from scratching the pocks. Hot boric 
compresses should be applied to inflamed parts. Crusts may be removed 
by starch poultices and subsequently mercurial ointment may be applied. 
Oangrenous varicella may be treated by warm baths (containing weak 
phenol solution) followed by application of lotio hydrarg. perchlor. (1 in 
2,000). During convalescence a nutritions but easily assimilable diet 
and a tonic containing iron, strychnine, phosphates, etc., should be 
given. A change of climate will be beneficial if the patient can afford 
it. 

CHOLERA. See |fage 864. 

CIRCULATORY FAILURE. This is a state of collapse due to 
failure of the function of the cardiovascular system resulting in a 
diminished cardiac on^ut and a fall in blood pressure. Two forma of 
circulatory failure are recognised, a central cardiac type with impairment 
of the ventricular propulsive force and a peripheral vascular type where 
tlM heart does not receive an adequate venous return. The first type is 
ateciated with myocardial damage and iu ilis second type, a distinct 
must he present in the pei^heral vascular system, though one is 
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dependent on the other. Sudden impairment of the coronary circulation 
might also precipitate the condition. 

Acute cardiac failure, Formerly acute dilatation of the heart 
thought to be the chief causal factor in acute cardiac failure but electro- 
cardiographic findings and radiological observations do not support this. 
Dilatation of the heart is a rather gradual process as a result of chronic 
continued failure. Intervention of a sudden abnormal rhythm is res- 
ponsible for impaired functional activities of the ventricles. Ventricular 
fibrillation in which each muscle fibre is having its own rhythm and in 
an incoordinated manner, is a potent cause of sudden death as 
in angina, coronary thrombosis, during chloroform anaesthesia and in 
digitalis poisoning. SymptonivS such as syncope, dyspnoea, cardiac 
pain, etc., in sudden ventricular failure have led to the recognition 
of the following clinical types : — (1) Cardiac syncope, Abrupt fall in 
blood pressure leads to cerebral anaemia resulting in loss of consciousness: 
The condition is also met with in coronary thrombosis and disturbed 
rhythm of the heart. Syncopal attacks are liable to occur if the ventri- 
cular rale falls below twenty a minute. In Stoke- Adams syndrome, a 
series of symptoms, such as faintness, a giddineSvS and pallor appear and 
may even end in complete loss of consciousness. Injection of 0.5 c.cm. of 
adrenalin (1 in 1000) might cut short such an attack. A long needle is 
pushed through the fourth intercostal space, keeping the needle close to 
the sternal border, until the cavity of the right ventricle is reached and a 
little blood is \vithdrawn to .see that the needle is inside the cavity of 
the ventricle. The drug is then injected into the cavity of the heart. In 
sudden stoppage of the heart during chloroform anaesthesia, massage of 
the heart through an abdominal incision is of great value while artificial 
respiration is resorted to. 

Cardiac failure with pain. Coronary thrombosis is the cause of 
sudden death in this condition. There is a severe and prolonged seizure 
with shock, pallor, subnormal blood pressure and temperature. Diagnosis 
is made by an electrocardiogram. Morphia (i gr.) should be injected to 
relieve the pain and may be repeated if required. Al>solute rest, warmth 
and small doses of brandy should form part of the treatment. Nitrites are 
useless and strychnine is of little value. Digitalis should be prescribed 
in cases of congestive failure and in auricular fibrillation. Intravenous 
administration of glhcose helps in the nutrition of the myocardium of the 
heart. Cb^ygen therapy is most beneficial in dyspnoea or cyanosis. After 
the acute stage, rest in bed is imperative. 

Acute cardiac dyspnoea. Cardiac dyspnoea is a sign of left ventri- 
cular exhaustion in hypertensive heart disease, less often in coronary 
disease or syphilitic aortitis. Sudden pulmonary engorgement precipitates 
the attack. Cardiac asthma is usually nocturnal with symptoms of 
cyanosis, pallor, tachycardia and rapid breathing but without bronchial 
spasm. Pulmonary embolism also causes sudden dyspnoea, cyanosis and 
collapse. Injection of morphia (1 gr.) combined with atrbpine (1/1000 
83 
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gr.) is often known to relieve the distressing condition. Withdrawal 
of 10 to 15 oz. of blood by venesection also improves the condition and 
particularly in pulmonary oedema. A severe case might necessitate an 
intravenous injection of strophanthin (1/100 gr.). After the acute stage, 
prolonged rest in bed and a course of digitalis by mouth are necessary. 

Palpitation. Paroxysmal tachycardia may cause faintness, dyspnoea, 
prseoordial pain or even syncope. If the myocardium is badl> damaged, 
acute failure may suddenly develop. The attack can be cut short by 
inducing vomiting or by pressing over the carotid sheath in the neck. 
Injection of morphia (i gr.) may relieve the condition. If signs of chronic 
hearf failure develop, complete digitalisation of the patient may be 
necessary. Intravenous strophanthin (1/100 gr.) is of great value in acute 
failure. If diagnosis of tacycardia of ventricular origin is confirmed by 
electrocardiogram, quinidine sulphate in 5 gr. doses is given by mouth 
and the dose is repeated hourly up to a total of 30 gr. or until 
the attack ceases. In \erj urgent cases, quinidine has been given 
intravenously. 

Peripheral vascular failure. Paralysis and subsequent dilatation of 
the peripheral vessels resulting in stasis of the circulating blood in 
the splanchnic area, is the principal factor in peripheral vascular failure 
The heart dpes not recei>e an adequate amount of blood to contract upon, 
the myocardium bears the brunt and the nutrition of the heart sufiers. 
This vascular paralysis may be central in origin or may be due to a 
direct toxic action of histamine-like bodies on the vessels themselves. 
It is seen in surgical shock, after severe injuries, haemorrhage in 
certain toxaemias and in diabetic coma; the common symptoms are 
subnormal blood pressure, pallor, cold extremities, sweating, sighing 
respirations and extreme prostration. 

Clinical types. (1) Painting. This is a type of transient vascular 
failure, the main feature is cerebral anaemia resulting in loss of conscious* 
ness. Stimulation of the parasympathetic system predominates in such a 
condition and the loss of consciousness is gradual. Ultimate recovery 
is the rule though the blood pressure keeps down for some time. It is 
met with both in the young healthy individuals as well as in elderly 
people with organic disease of the heart. Emotional stresses, fatigue, 
ill health and menstrual periods in women often precipitate attacks. It 
sets in in persons while standing and never in bed while resting as 
in epilepsy. 

(j2) Vaschvagal attacks or Gower's syndrome. The onset of syncope is 
more gradual and more prolonged preceded by psychical disturbances like 
epileptic anra* As regards after-effects of the syndrome) prostration is 
more marked, consciousness is impaired and sometimes syncc^e 
recurs. Tlie condition is mostly seen in the middle aged with a 
nentrous disposition. A history of previous atf&hks and the absence of 
aigiKS of organic heart lesions confirm the diagnosis. 
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Treatment. Peripheral failure. The underlying principles of treat- 
ment should be to increase the volume of the circulating blood, to restore 
vascular tone and to lessen cerebral ansemia. The treatment is the same 
as for shock ; the foot end of the bed should be raised and bandaging the 
limbs may prevent venous stasis and facilitate venous return to the heart. 
The patient should be kept warm under blankets or with an electric bath, 
where available. Fluids, in any form, should be administered orally 
and parenterally, to increase the blood volume. Normal saline with 
glucose serves the purpose best. In cases, where haemorrhage is a causal 
factor, blood transfusion is imperative. As there is no organic damage of 
the heart, the digitalis group of drugs are useless. Of the drugs, having 
a local action on the vessels, adrenalin (i to 1 c. cm.) and ephedrine 
(i gr.) occupy foremost position. Injection of strychnine may be tried 
and injections of postpituitary preparations are of particular value in 
these cases. Cardiazol-ephedrine in 1 c. cm. doses is also effective. 
Between the attacks, sedatives like bromides or luminal should be 
prescribed. 

Gradual heart failure. Gradual heart failure is apt to supervene in 
a case of old-standing valvular or myocardial disease. In the manage- 
ment of such a case, the chief indication is to prevent or delay the onset 
of failure. In order to prevent breakdown of compensation afid heart 
failure, the patient’s mode of life must be regulated. Over-exertion i.s 
particularly to be avoided and the patient should not do more tnaii he can 
do without getting out of breath and this is true for the myocardial cases 
particularly. At least nine hours a day should be spent in bed. The diet 
should be one designed to keep down body fat and fluids to a minimum 
and also to prevent flatulence as far as possible. It should be a dry spare 
diet from which articles rich in cellulose (vegetables and raw fruits) are 
eliminated and in which starchy foods are restricted. Crisp toast and 
rusks should be substituted for bread and potatoes should be taken very 
sparingly. The chief meal should be in the middle of the day. The most 
useful drug to obviate failure is digitalis. It is indicated in cases of 
myocardial degeneration with threatened failure (senile heart in elderly 
individuals) and also in cases of mitral disease with auricular fibrillation ; 
10 rain, of the tincture of digitalis thrice daily is often effective in 
senile cases especially. In patients with high blood pressure, potassium 
iodide may be given combined with digitalis. When compensation has 
actually broken down and failure has supervened, the indications for 
treatment are : — ^to rest the heart by lessening its work, to remove 
peripheral obstruction to the circulation such as dropsy, to increase 
the force of the systoles and to prolong the diastoles thus improving the 
e£5iciency of the contractions and lengthening the resting time of the 
heart.. Complete rest in 'bed is imperative. Diet should always be 
restricted in severe cases of heart failure. In such cases fluids are badly 
borne and milk about 2 pints a day may be allowed. Digitalis should be 
given in efficient doses (1 to 11 dr. of the tincture daily) and if there is 
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much dropsy, diuretics may be combined with it. The following is a use- 
ful prescription in cardiac dropsy acetate of potassium 20 gr., tincture 
of digitalis 15 min., lemon syrup 1 dr. and infusion of scoparium to 1 oz., 
make it to 6 oz. and one-twelfth part to be taken with a little water every 
four hours. The signs and symptoms due to cumulative effects of digitalis 
should always be watched for in these cases. To relieve congestion of 
the liver, mercury may be combined with digitalis as powdered digitalis, 
squill and pill of mercury each 1 gr., one pill to be taken every four to 
six hours. Dittretin is an effective diuretic in doses of 10 gr., three 
times a day. Symptomatic treatment is given to allay irritability of 
the stomach, to promote sleep and to relieve the bowels. Vomiting 
may be allayed by a bismuth mixture. For the promotion of sleep there 
is nothing better than morphia and these patients stand morphia well. 
To promote the action of the bowels a mercurial at night fono\ied by a 
saline purgative in the morning is very effective, particularly in cases 
accompanied by dropsy. Mechanical removal of tne dropsical fluid by 
Southey’s tubes or by acupuncture has to be r< sorted to sometimes. In 
cases of cyanosis, continuous inhalation of oxygen is indicated. If 
there are signs of engorgement of the right side of the heart, venesection 
and withdrawal of 15 to 20 oz. of blood should be done. 

CLIMATIC BUBO, LYMPHOGRANULOMA INGUINALE AND 
ALLIED CONDITIONS. See page 1009. 

COMA. It is a state of unconsciousness from which a patient 
cannot be roused by ordinary means. The chief causes are head in- 
juries, the effects of drugs like opium and alcohol, diseases such as 
epilepsy, uraemia, diabetes mellitus, cerebral diseases including vascular 
lesions, tumours, abscess of brain, meningitis and encephalitis, acidosis, 
malignant malaria, and terminal stage of many other diseases. 

Diagnosis. (1) Inquire into the previous history of the patient 
particularly with regard to the presence of renal and cardio-vascular 
disease, diabetes mellitus and epilepsy. (2) Inquire into the habits of 
the patient regarding alcohol and other drugs. (S) Ascertain the nature 
of onset of coma whether sudden or gradual, whether associated with 
injury of the head or convulsions. (4) Examine thoroughly the comatose 
patient regarding age and general build, general appearance, nature and 
type of the breathing, abnormal odour in breath, presence of blood on 
lips, other external signs of injgry, condition of the pupils as to size, 
reaction to light, etc., condition of the cardiovascular system including 
blood pressure, any evidence of paralysis of the face and limbs. Test 
the various reflexes. Examine a specimen of urine (catheteripe if 
necessary) for sugar, albumin, casts and ketone bodies. Do a lumbar 
puncture. Do an ophthalmoscopic examinatiofl' of the fundus ocuH for 
qpllc nehritis, albuminuric retinitis uHd hsemorrhages. Record tempera- 
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ture and save all vomits. Examine the blood, especially for malarial 
parasites. 

Different types of coma. Ai^cohouc coma. This coma is rarely 
deep or complete; pupils are equal or dilated; conjunctival reflex is 
usually present; breath has alcoholic smell; iiico-ordination of move- 
ments, but no paralysis. 

Treatvicfit. Wash out the stomach and administer stimulants. Treat 
according to symptoms. 

EPII.KPTIC COMA. History is very important, as epileptic fit precedes 
coma. Consciousness is completely lost, pupils are inactive to light 
and conjunctiva; are insensitive. 

Treatment. The immediate treatment consists in loosening the 
patient’s tight clothing, collar, etc., and removing false teeth, if any. 
It is Useless to try and arouse the patient. If there is collap.se, 
stimulants may be given. 

Ur.j$mic coma. (1) History of previous kidney disease. (2) Prodro- 
mal symptoms such as headache, nau.sea and vomiting. Patient 
is more drowsy than comatose; there may be convulsions. (3) 
Respiratory difficulty, breathing may be 'hissing’ or Cheyne-Stokes 
type (Renal asthma). (4) Urine contains albumin and casts and the 
quantity is scanty. (5) Blood pressure may be high. (6) Blood urea and 
non-protein nitrogen are high. (7) Examine fundus oculi. 

Treatment. Do a venesection and remove as much a.s IS to 20 
oz. of blood thereby reducing the amount of circulating toxin. 
Administer intravenously nearly the same amount or a little less of 
norma! sterile saline with glucose to further dilute the circulating toxin. 
Administer normal saline with sodium bicarbonate and glucose per 
rectum. Do a lumbar puncture to reduce cerebral oedema. Prescribe 
compound jalap powder to be followed by a saline purge for free purga- 
tion. Hot air bath by electric cage for sufficient diaphoresis is needed. 
If the patient can swallow, prescribe alkaline mixture with calcium 
diuretin. Lmseed poultice or dry cupping over the lumbar regions, to 
facilitate the secretion of urine, is useful. To control the spasm daring 
convulsions administer a few whiffs of chloroform. Chloral hydrate and 
bromides are given to keep the patient quiet; nitrites are given if the 
blood pressure is high. Morphine should be cautiously administered 
to check restlessness and delirium and to prevent recurrence of the 
ursemic fits. Calcium lacate may be given if vomiting and hiccough are 
present. Diet should be very low in proteins. 

Diabetic coma. See page 1049. 

« APOPtitCTic COMA. May be due to (a) cerebral haemorrhage, (h) cere- 
bral thrombosis, and (c) cerebral embolism. 

Cerebral hcemorrhage. Diagnosis. History of the case, age of the 
patient usually 45 to 65 years. Qnset is sudden and the coma is deep and 
progressive. The blood pressure is high and pulse is fuU and bounding. 
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The pupils are unequal and do not respond to light. There is conjugate 
deviation of eyes. The respiration is hurried, noisy, stertorous and 
may be of the Cheyne-Stokes type. Paralysis of the face, arm and leg 
on the side opposite to the lesion. Cerebrospinal fluid conies out under 
pressure and is mixed with blood. 

Cerebral thrombosis. History of the case, onset is gradual, the 
patient is conscious; the cerebrospinal fluid does not contain blood. 
Occurs at early age 

Cerebral embolism. Diagnosis, History. Onset is sudden; evidence 
of mitral stenosis, infective endocarditis or any other source of emboli; 
consciousness usually not lost; occurs in early life. 

Coma due to h itMORRHAGE INTO THE PONS. Crossed paralysis, pin- 
point pupils and h^’petpyrexia are present. 

Coma due to meningeae h.umokrhage. History of direct head 
injury, a latent period and then a coma. 

Opium poisoning. History of the case, pupils contracted, breathing 
slow and Cheyne-Stokes type. 

Treatment Wash out stomach and examir* contents. (vSee page 
1453). 

Coma due to hyperpyrexia. This is an important cause in the 
tropics and commonly occurs in malignant malaria Examine blood for 
the presence of the parasites. Coma due to hyperpyrexia after sunstroke 
is also common in the tropics (See page 218). 

COMMON COLD. The catarrh aflecling the nasophar\nx, the larynx 
and the bronchial tubes is known as the common cold. One should 
not suggest a chill to be the exciting cause of the malady as has been 
very) erroneously done by the laity. The inflammatory condition affecting 
the mucous membrane of the upper respiratory passages is attributed 
to external irritants and invasion by pathogenic bacteria. Inclement 
weather such as damp, cold and chill, by lowering the resisting power 
of the individual, very often predispose to microbic invasion of the parts. 
In all cases of acute common cold there is an infection by microorgansinis 
such as the Friedlander^s bacillus^ H. influenza:. Bacillus septicus, 
Micrococcus catarrhalis and pneumococcus, which may occur separately or 
combined. The condition is usually infectious and is very liable to 
pass from one member of a household to another. The infection induces 
inflammatory reaction and the catarrh primarily starts in the nose. 
Defbrmity and deflection of the nasal septum, the presence of a ridge or 
spur on the septum are causal factors, as these help in the retention of 
the secretions which keep up the infection. Recurrent attacks of cold in 
susceptible individuals render the nasal mucous membrane more sus- 
ceptible to inflammatory changes. Children are more susceptible, to 
colds than adults on account of variety of predisposing causes. The 
presence of adenoids is by far the commonest j^nse of nasal catarrh in 
children. Children brought up under bad hygienic conditions are predis- 
posed to this malady. Deficient and sta^ant ventilation and dnsty 
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atmosphere also contribute a great deal towards the causation of this 
common disease. Any condition of faulty metabolism predisposes to nasal 
catarrh, but sufferers from gout, rheumatism, sypliiJis and diabetes, 
are very liable to it. In women anaemia and pelvic troubles are import- 
ant predisposing factors. Neurotic individuals of the vagotonic type 
supply many cases. 

Treatment. All nasal abnormalities should be corrected by surgi- 
cal operation. Adenoids in children should always be removed and such 
measures often cure the complaint unless chronic catarrhal changes have 
supervened. General treatment is useless unless such abnormality is 
properly dealt with. As regards extranasal causes, a careful search 
should be made into the general health, habits and hygiene of the patient. 
Clothing should be such as to promote the healthy action of the skin 
Some form of exercise should be enjoined by the patient before the 
morning hath. When the site of infection is within easy reach of 
drugs, it is easy to abort an early attack. This is done by washing the 
microbes out of the part with a weak antiseptic lotion or normal saline, 
which is used both as a gargle and a nasal douche. The antiseptic lotion 
for the nasal douche should be comfortably warm (lOO'^F.), alkaline in 
reaction and isotonic with the blood plasma. A useful prescription for 
this purpose is bicarbonate and biborate of sodium each 4 gr., benzoate 
of sodium 1/6 gr., oil of eucalyptus 1/12 min., menthol 1/24 gr., and 
water to 1 oz. ; to be mixed with warm water and used as a nasal 
douche. It can also be used as a gargle. An efficient early treatment will 
cut short the attack and prevent the spread of the infection. Dobell’s 
solution used as a nasal douche is often reputed to abort early cases of 
whooping cough. The formula is bicarbonate and l)il)orate of soda each 
30 gr., listerine 2 dr., glycerine 6 dr., and water to 1 pint. It is difficult 
to efficiently sterilise the parts when the catarrh starts lower down in the 
respiratory passages such as in the larynx. Oils such as eucalyptus, 
well-vaporized or atomized in a suitable apparatus and inhaled vigorously 
and frequently both through the mouth and nose are exceedingly useful. 
The household remedy of Friar’s Balsam (1 dr. to a pint of hot water) 
inhaled from a wide-mouthed jug is very efficacious. A combina- 
tion is oil of eucalyptus 20 to 40 min., menthol 10 gr. to 1 dr., liquid 
paraffin to 2 oz. can be used as a spray. Aqueous solutions in the form 
of sprays may also be used, and the following is a useful prescription 
bicarbonate and biborate of sodium each 6 gr., liquid carbolic acid i 
min., glycerine 20 min., and water to 1 oz., this is to be freely 
sprayed through the nostrils into the throat every four hours through 
an atomizer. In case of an acute attack rest in bed for a few days 
is ^imperative. During this time a mild mercurial purgative audii as 
calomel in divided doses, followed by a saline aperient in the morning 
is very helpful. When constitutional disturbances such as headache and 
fever are present, Dover^'s powder 6 to 16 gr., or preparations of quinine 
are of special value. Quinine is said to be a general tank after e cold 
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and the drug is sometimes taken as an effervescing mixture. A useful 
formula is ; (A) Sulphate of quinine gr., citric acid 10 gr., water 

to ^ 02 (B) Bicarbonate of potassium 10 gr., carbonate of ammonia 2^ gr., 

syrup 1 dr., and water to 1 oz. A tablespoonful of (A) to be added to 
two tablespoonfuls of (B) and taken while eiierversciiig. Sedative 
expectorants are most effective during the acute congestive period when 
the cough is hard and accompanied by slight mucus. It is only when 
the congestion is relieved and the secretion is free that stimulating 
expectorant drugs should be prescribed. When the muco-purulent exuda- 
tion is mainly tracheal cubebs are held to be efficacious. The usual dose 
is 20 gr. of the powder given for the treatment of harassing cough. 

As a local measure wool tampons in the nostrils impregnated with 
menthol and formalin relieve the obstruction and when the secretion 
is free a nasal douche is advisable. An oily solution containing thymol 
3 gr., camphor 4 gr., menthol 10 gr., oil of cinnamon 4 min., liquid 
paraffin 1 oz. may be used in an atomizer f »r a spray inside the nasal 
cavity in case of swelling and irritation of the mucous membrane. 
A hot bath or a hot wet pack is very useful ii the treatment of the 
common cold. The underlying idea is to induce copious perspiration by 
such processes. Tw'o or even three of these packs may be given in a 
week. The diet in the acute stage of the disease should be liquid; an 
active preparation of vitamins B, an4 B are useful adjuncts in the dietary 
Ultra violet rays have been suggested by some to be efficacious in acute 
and chronic catarrh both locally and generally. For vaccine therapy 
see page 773. 

Following are useful prescriptions in common cold 

Chlorine mixture. Chlorate of potassium 50 gr., hydrochloric acid 
80 min., syrup ^ oz. and w'ater to 1 oz. Allow the chlorate to stand in 
contact with the acid in a stoppered bottle for ten minutes and then 
add some water and shake. The dose is two or three dr. in 1 oz, of water 
for an adult. It should not be given more than three times a day lest 
methasmoglobinmmia may supervene. 

Coryza mixture. Salicylate of sodium 6 gr., compound tincture 
of chloroform and morphine 5 min., chloride of ammonia 5 gr., 
compound tincture of cinchona 1 dr., tincture of cateohu 15 min., 
syrup of tolu 30 min., liquid extract of nnx-vomica i min., lemon 
syrup i dr., glycerine 15 min., and water to 1 oz. The mixture should 
be k^pt in the dark and though the dose is 1 oz. it is better to take i 
doses frequently after a few full ones. 

ChloreUme n^hulant, Chlorbutol 15 gr., camphor 37 gr., menthol 
37 gr., cinnamon oil 4 min., light liquid paraffin to 4 oz. To be 
sprayed frequently with an atomiser. • 

CONJUNCTIVITIS* Inflammation of the conjunctiva may be acute 
or <diroiife. Tt is due to a variety of causes 1lndi as smoke^ irritant 
vappurs, trauma, errors of refraction, etc. It also occurs in certain 
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constitutional disea^^es, but the most important is one of microbic origin, 
the common organisms being pneumococcus, gonococcus and certain 
bacilli. Conjunctivitis should therefore be considered as an infectious 
disease. The common symptoms are gritty sensations, photophobia, a 
purulent discharge and sticking of the eyelids in the morning. 

Treatment. The diseased eye should ne\er be bandaged, as the 
discharge should have a free drainage. Free lavage of the conjunctival 
sac should always be encouraged with a bland, non-irritating weak 
antiseptic lotion. Ordinary sterile, tepid, normal saline serves the 
purpo.se best, though boric lotion (10 gr. to an oz.), perchloride of 
mercury (1 in 5,000), Condy*s fluid (1 in 2,000), etc., are also used. 
Irrigation of the diseased conjunctival sac should be repeated as often 
as possible, specially where a purulent discharge is present. Of the 
drugs prescribed as eye lotions zinc sulphate (i to 1 per cent, or 2 gr. 
to an 02 ., argyrol (20 to 25 per cent.), protargol (2 to 5 per cent.), 
silver nitrate (1 to 2 per cent.) and tannic acid (1 per cent.) are 
most commonly used. Some are irritating and the selection of such drugs 
should be made to suit individual cases. Argyrol is very commonly 
used nowadays in the treatment of the common forms of conjunctivitis. 

A few common types of conjunctivitis, (l) Acute catairhal con* 
junctivitis. This is a muco-purulent type of conjunctivitis, the exciting 
cause is the pneumococcus. Argyrol should be prescribed in the form of 
eye-drops, three times a day early in the affection and later on zinc sul- 
phate is used. If there is sticking of the ej-elids on waking in the morn- 
ing ointments of yellow oxide of mercury (J to 1 per cent.), perchloride of 
mercury (1 in 3,000) or boric acid (B. P.) may be applied to the con- 
junctiva at bed time. (2) Gonorrhoeal ophthalmia. The exciting cause 
of this type of conjunctivitis is the gonococcus and when seen in the new- 
born it is called ophthalmia nconatofum. The routine method of treat- 
ment in maternity practice is to instil drops of silver nitrate (1 pet 
cent.) in the eyes of the new-born infant where infection is suspected. 
Free lavage of the conjunctival sacs with Condy’s lotion (1 in 4,000} 
should be advised. Silver nitrate (2 per cent.) solution should be 
applied every morning to the everted lids which should be always kept 
clean and dry. It is highly infectious. (3) Trachoma, This is a very 
chronic form of conjunctivitis. The main treatment consists in the 
application to the everted lids of 2 per cent, silver nitrate in the early 
stages and of copper sulphate stick in the later stages of the disease. 
This should be done three times a week. It is also highly infectious. 
(4) Phlyctenular conjunctivitis. This is seen in debilitated children and 
the disease often runs a chronic course. Application of yellow oxide of 
mercury (1 per cent.) as ointment or dusting of calomel powder, once a 
day to tbe phlyctenules of the eye, is beneficial. The pupils should always 
be dilated with atropine ointment (1 per cent.) where the cornea is 
involved. The general condition of the patient should be improved with 
fresh air, nutritious and assimilable food, tonics and cod Hver oil. 
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CONSTIPATION* It is essentially a functional disorder of the 
large gut and so is only a symptom, but the condition is so common that 
it is almost considered as a disease in itself. The treatment of the 
condition is more important as it is such an important eetiological 
factor in the development of so many chronic diseases that may lead to 
a fatal issue. Chronic intestinal stasis is also held responsible for the 
development of the symptom complex of auto-intoxication. Before 
adopting any special method of treatment either with drugs or 
with other recent physical agents, investigate thoroughly into 
the causes of the condition. The treatment of constipation properly 
considered is essentially a treatment of the patient himself rather than 
that of the disease, so that a careful and close scrutiny has to be made 
regarding his general habits, the quantity, quality and frequency of 
meals, any previous intestinal und the general muscular state 

and build of the patient. In the case of female patients, in addition to 
those already mentioned an enquiry should be made into the obstetrical 
history of the patient along with other associated symptoms. 

In diagnosing the definite cause of constipation, the three types 
of colon with characteristic features have to Ijc considered as the line 
of treatment differs accordingly. 

Spastic colon. This is a vagotonic state of the large gut. The 
descending colon is hard, rigid, contracted and tender. The part is 
extremely irritable due to over purgation, faulty dietary, undigested 
irritating food particles and the spasticity is sometimes secondary to 
a septic focus elsewhere. Here constipation is irregular and response 
to purgatives is uncertain. The patient suffers from colicky pains and 
gaseous distension of the gut. The stools contain an excess of mucus 
and are sour smelling due to fermentation of food materials. Atonic 
colon. This state of the large bowel is seen in middle-aged people with 
neglected health. The abdomen is lax and pendulous. The constipation 
is persistent and motions are offensive due to csecal stasis and 
putrefaction of the protein portions of the diet. The diet also in these 
cases consists of a greater percentage of proteins which offer a poor 
stimulus to the colonic activity. Dyschezia* Hurst regards this to be 
a rectal condition, often associated with atonic colon, due to a failure 
of response to the desire for defaecation. The rectum is inattentive to the 
faecal mass and does not, in these cases, exert itself to evacuate its 
contents. Such a condition is generally associated with muscular 
damage, abdominal or perineal, or is due to some local conditions such 
as the ptesence of hoemorrhoids or a growth which render defaecation 
painful and uncomfortable. Generally women with poorer musculature 
and sedentary habits suffer more than men. A local examination of »the 
rectum in these cases is most essential before other causes are excluded. 

* Radiograms ate very helpful hi diagnosi])||[ these conditions after 
a bariutn meal and also detecting other local conditions snch as new 
gfiDWths in the colon or recftum. 
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Acute constipation. In acnte obstinate constipation of a few days’ 
duration and in the absence of any mechanical obstruction or inflam- 
mation, a pint or two of an ordinary soap-sud enema should in the 
first instance be always tried and, if no results follow, a compound 
enema consisting of castor oil, olive oil, tincture asafoetida and oil of 
turpentine, followed again by another soap-sud enema sometimes gives 
encouraging results. This routine is of particular value where the 
abdomen is bloated due to gaseous distension of the coils of intestine. 
Injections of eserine or physostigmine sulphate have also been tried as a 
last resort in cases of acute constipation due to paralytic ileus and 
similar conditions. A full dose of castor oil is also worth trying 
in these cases. 

Chronic constipation. In chronic constipation with signs and 
symptoms of autointoxication due to intestinal stasis, thorough irriga- 
tion of the gut is most helpful. 1/ong-continued physical therapy 
with appropriate medicinal treatment and diet therapy are all that are 
needed for the treatment of such conditions. Habitual constipation is 
also a type of chronic constipation and the secret of treatment lies 
more in correcting personal habits and dietetic errors of the patient 
than by treating with ordinary purgative drugs. I^axatives like milk of 
magnesia, senna and liquorice powder at bed time followed by a small 
dose of an effervescing draught in the morning are helpful in these 
cases. No purgative drug should be taken for a long time. 

In the atonic type of constipation, increase and maintenance of tone 
and contractility of intestinal muscles should l)e aimed at. Physical 
therapy is useful and sinusoidal currents are more beneficial in these cases 
than the treatment with drugs. A pill consisting of strychnine, aloin 
and belladonna is often prescribed in these cases. Increase in mass 
and fluid should precede an actual stimulation of the gut and salines 
may serve the purpose. 

The spastic colon calls for atropine to normalize the function of 
the gut and the drug should be continued for some time. Vegetable 
purgatives, asafoetida and benzyl-esters are also beneficial in these 
types. 

Mineral oils are of special service when secretions are lacking and 
are very useful in all cases of stasis whether spastic, atonic or depen- 
dent on anatomic fault. In dyschezia, correct all local errors, if any, 
of the rectum. Of the purgative drugs, liquid paraffin, agar agar, senna, 
liquorice powder are often prescribed. The former two lubricate and 
facilitate the passage of the bowel contents and defaecation is no longer 
painful. Before instituting any line of treatment, a local examination of 
th^ rectum is most essential. 

Diet therapy. Diet is the most important setiological factor in the 
causation of constipation and is probably responsible for it in the 
majority of cases. A correction of dietetic errors with the institution Of 
a proper diet therapy go a long way towards curing the condition, 
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particularly in chronic habitual constipation. In chronic constipation, 
physical therapy should go hand in hand with diet therapy and drugs 
should come in occasionally. 

A complete and thorough enquiry is to be made into the food intake 
of the individual, its frequency, quantity and quality. The prescribing 
of a proper diet varies with the types of cases and so a case history is 
most ifnportant. In the atonic type, stimulation of the gut is necessar> 
and hence the hulk of meals should be increased. The coarser 
cereals, brown bread, fresh green vegetables, salads, fresh fruits be 
taken in abundantly for this purpose. The daily fluid in-take 
should also be large. The protein intake should be reduced, to 
limit putrefactive processes inside the gut. The supply of vitamin B 
and its storage inside the body should be freely encouraged in the 
treatment of these cases. In the spastic type of case, the 
intake of roughage is unsuitable, as it is not desirable to stimulate any 
further an already irritated bovvel. Tough, stringy meat, coarse 
vegetables, fruits with pips and skins should aVays be avoided while 
the softer forma of meat, simpler fruits and vegeiables are allovied in 
their place. Sugars favouring fermentation should be reduced. Feeds 
should include a liberal supply of dairy products, milk, citrated if 
necessary, cream, raw or lightly lx>iled eggs and butter, the idea being 
to soothe the bowel. 

In dyschezia, increase in mass and quality should be aimed at. 
Feeds of a soft, oily and lubricant nature, such as butter, cream and 
fats should be taken abundantly. Proteins should be reduced with a 
corresponding increase in carbohydrates like cereals, potatoes, bananas 
and other forms of starch. The idea here is to lubricate the passage 
during evacuation of the contents of the gut. 

Phvsicai, therapy. The co-operation of the patient with the 
practitioner is desirable in correcting the faulty personal habits of the 
individual. It is not sufficient to cleanse the liowel only once, but it 
must be kept clean to avoid subsequent complications following intes- 
tinal stasis. The necessity of a complete and thorough evacuation of the 
bowel, daily, cannot be overestimated. Hurries and worries of daily 
life are direct hindrances to response to the call of nature and these with 
other factors have sometimes deleterious effects on the intestinal activi- 
ties of the individual* The intake of g tumblerful of cold water on 
waking in tbe morning sets off a gastro-colic reflex necessary for the 
purpose, The tone of the abdominal muscles should be improved both in 
young and elderly people with suitable exercises and massage. Some- 
times the sitting posture at stool is faulty and this should be corrected. 
The intestines are slung from the back and a better adjustment and 
ecMMrdiuation of all the forces concerned in thjs act of defaecation are 
served only when the body is bent forwards or if possible, when one 
tests with the elbows on the fcneeSi 
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The development of physical therapy in diseases is of recent origin 
and so also its application to the treatment and prevention of constipa- 
tion. This line of treatment is of particular value in habitual chronic 
constipation where drugs and other therapy fail to correct the condi- 
tion. It is also useful to convalescing patients or individuals with lax 
and pendulous abdomens where muscular effort is much reduced during 
the act of defeecation. Physical therapy only attains success in the 
hands of experts. 

Massage, Abdominal massage and exercises for abdominal muscles 
have been practised for years and the technique has been improved and 
developed in the hands of Ling, the founder of the Sweedish system of 
exercises. Along with massage proper diet therapy should be advised 
and the correction of other faulty habits of the individual should be 
aimed at as all these combined go a long way in curing chronic obstinate 
types of constipation. The massage of the abdominal wall is said to 
stimulate the sympathetic system and indirectly it promotes the tone 
of the intestinal muscles. The masseur should also pay some attention 
to the muscles of the back and pelvis. Results have been encouraging 
'with simple massage of the part not lasting more than a quarter of an 
hour each time and repeated four times a week. 

Special types of massage recommended for the purpose ate 
(a) Colonic self-massage, (b) The folding exercise. (<;) The pulling 
type. Regarding the details of tlic above types of massage, special 
treatises dealing with these should be consulted. 

Exercise, In the tropics, the ener\ating influence of the climate 
make.s people more ease-loving and they are quickly fatigued with a less 
amount of work than people inhabiting countries in the temperate zone. 
Though Indian types of exercises are varied and interesting, very few 
take them regularly. As people grow old, they give up all sorts of 
exercises and settle down to a sedentary life, thereby making a good 
base on which constipation can develop. They are often obese persons 
with a lax pendulous abdomen and without power of exerting the 
abdominal muscles during defeecation. Women folk in the tropics suffer 
mo.st and of these particularly * par dane shin* ladies with sedentary habits* 
Damages to the perineal muscles and other accessory muscles concerned 
in defeecation during repeated parturitions are also contributory causes in 
the later development of constipation in those women. The Western 
system of exercises including those of Muller and Hornibrook may not 
suit people in the tropics, but even such simple exercises as walking, 
running or swimming are not regularly practised by them. The 
neuromuscular system is never properly developed and with advancing 
years this is deranged and refuses to w'ork properly resulting in intestinal 
stasis and similar futictional disorders of the body system. 

Electrical therapy. This is of immense value particularly in chronic 
types of constipation with weak abdominal muscles. Diathermy ot arti- 
ficial sunlight treatment is of real value and serves as a general sedative 
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tonic where the causal factors of con-^tipation are overwork, worry, 
fatigue or illness. Regular interrupted faradic stimulation (in the form 
of Bergonie's chair) of the whole abdomino-perineal musculature is also a 
very effective form of treatment for chronic constipation. Sinusoidal 
current also serves the puipose where abdomnial muscles have lost 
their tone. Of other electrical appliances used to strengthen * and pro- 
mote the tone of the abdominal-pelvi genital muscles, the rhythmic 
myotroph, Mortin Smart or Bristow coil, deserve a mention here 
Electrical therapy should go hand in hand with other forms of therapy 
for the treatment of constipation. 

Lavage treatment. Per rectum. The keynote of this particular 
type of treatment is to give the bowel time to rest after clearing 
away the stagnant debris. Of the various forms generally practised, the 
German Suda chair is the best and most effective though the PloiiibiereS, 
the American Suda chair and the two way methods with their appli- 
cability in different conditions of the gut deserve mention. 

Lavage by the mouth or the w'ater regime. The patient is asked to 
dtink two tumblers of cold w’ater on waking in ihc morning. The water 
intake may be increased to about a quart and the patient is then asked 
to lie on his left side for a quarter of an hour followed by five minutes 
on his right side before getting up. The water may be warmed a 
little to suit the patient. The patient may be allowed to take the 
purgative drug he is used to along with. it. If during the early part 
of this treatment, the quantity of urine passed is increased after such 
water intake he should be advised to lie down on his side for a prolong- 
ed period of time. This treatment has given encouraging results though 
the underlying rational physiological process operating is not clear. This 
technique of water regime had been practised by physicians in the old 
days in the indigenous system of medicine and it is well worth reviving 
in modern times with the advancement of physical therapy. 

Medicinal treatment. Drugs. The list of purgatives and the 
proprietary drugs on the market is enormous and the difficulty and con- 
fusion are mostly experienced by practitioners in the selection of the 
^rugs. Attempts will be made to discuss a few important purgative 
drugs only in the treatment of constipation and only those that are 
generally prescribed in everyday practice by practitioners will be 
described. 

Pafafp.n group. The paraffin group of purgative drugs is most 
extensively used for their harmless action and the absence of after- 
effects. They can be safely prescribed for the aged and the young alike 
and even in cases of full-term pregnant women. They are useful in 
chronic constipation and the action is purely mechanical, as. a 
lubricant facilitating the passage of hard fsecal masses. They are never 
absorbed and so there is no systemic effects^^ They have a certain 
amount of antiseptic action on the bacteria of the^ intestine. Their action 
is enhanced by combining them wi^ cascara. The disagreeable effects 
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are leakage of the oil when flatus is passed. Very prolonged use is said 
to give rise to irritation and decrease of absorption of foodstuffs from 
the intestine. Dose — 1 to 2 o/. 

Agar agar. It is a colloid laxative acting purely mechanically by 
increasing the hulk of the contents of the bowel. It is not acted upon by 
digestive juices and is not absorbed. As it does not actually stimulate 
the persistaltic activity of the gut it should be combined with other mild 
laxatives in the atonic type of constipation. Its disadvantages are that 
it retards absorption of foodstuffs and favours the growth of bacteria. 

Glycerine, It is generally used for rectal injections or is used in the 
form of a suppository. The action is due to irritation of the mucous 
membrane of the rectum and the drug causes evacuation of the lower 
bowel. The drug suits infants and young children where oral administra- 
tion of a purgative is difficult and undesirable. 

Castor oil. Of all purgative drugs castor oil is most extensively used 
and is a common household remedy for constipation. In chronic con- 
stipation in entero-intoxication and in diarrhoea due to indigestion and 
dietetic errors, the drug is most useful and helpful in thoroughly 
evacuating the bowel of its irritating contents. The oil should not be 
prescribed for continuous use in habitual constipation. The oil is not 
generally taken, as such, on account of its nauseating taste but is given 
as an emulsion flavoured and sweetened with some agent. Infants tolerate 
the oil better than adults. Castor oil itself is inert but is saponified in 
the gut by bile and fat-splitting pancreatic ferment to gljverine and fresh 
fatty acids. The remaining unsaponified oil supports the action mecha- 
nically by lubrication. Castor oil is a safe purgative and may be 
given in large doses since, as soon as a sufficient quantity is hydrolysed, 
the resulting cathartic action carries away the superfluous oil. The 
action begins in the duodenum and passes down through the jejunum 
into the ileum and colon. It produces thorough evacuation of the bowel 
and is therefore prone to be followed by constipation. Dose — 1 to 2 oz. 

Croton oil. The drug is a purgative of emergency for its prompt 
action and is of special use in apoplectic coma, in cerebral haemorrhage 
and in lead colic when other purgatives fail to act. 

Mercurials, Calomel is commonly used as a purgative drug. Be- 
cause of its cholagogue propet ty, the drug is often the cathartic of 
choice in an attack of acute indigestion accompanied by constipation 
with white pasty stools, coated tongue and other signs of biliousness. 
The drug should always be given in small repeated doses, i to ^ gr. 
every half an hour as it is changed to grey oxide inside the bowel 
exerting its cathartic effects, but when a large dose is given at a time, a 
portion of it is only so changed, the rest passing unaltered or being 
absorbed and exerting toxic effects. Calomel acts mainly on the small 
intestines, its action on the large gut being mild. It has a certain 
amount of antiseptic action and putrefaction in the intestine is decreased 
by its use as shown by decrease in the bacterial content of f^es and sal- 
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phates in the urine. A saline purgative should al\^ays be taken in the 
morning to ensure evacuation of the large gut. The drug should never 
be prescribed for habitual constipation for its repeated use might 
result in ptyalism and other signs of mercurial poisoning. 

Anthracenes, Cascara sagrada is considered to be one of the 
best intestinal stimulants in the atonic type of constipation. It has the 
special advantage of maintaining a regular effect even with continuous 
and prolonged use. The main therapeutic action of the drug 
lies in improving the tonicity and excitability of the intestinal muscu- 
lature. Griping after its use is rare and the tendency to after-consti- 
pation is slight. The dose can be slowly reduced tailing off finally 
to cessation. It may be safely prescribed even to pregnant women 
nearing term. Several palatable preparations are sold to suit the taste 
of patients and of these cascara evacuant (P. D. & Co.) is well-known. 
A teaspoonful in the evening produces Ine desired result in the 
morning. 

Senna. It is a commonly used and useful \egetable cathartic pro- 
ducing copious stools in 8 to 10 hours. In habitual constipation, aa 
infusion of senna pods (6 to 10 pods left overnight in a glassful of cold 
water) is an effective preparation evacuating the entire bowel without 
griping. The drug causes griping when prescribed alone and hence it 
is often prescribed with ginger, cinnamon and similar carminatives to 
prevent this. Senna mainly acts on the large intestines. Pulv. 
glycerrhiza compound contains this drug and sulphur and is specially 
advised for pregnant women and in cases of haemorrhoids where ordi- 
nary defaecation is painful. It is best taken at night to act in the 
morning. 

Rhubarb, The drug is more an astringent, bitter and stomachic 
tonic than a cathartic. It causes an evacuation of the offending putre- 
fied foodstuffs due to indigestion, from the bowel and later on controls 
the diarrhoea by its astringency. 

Aloes. The drug has limited applications. It should never be 
given in cases of haemorrhoids and pregnancy as it produces a conges- 
tion of the sigmoid colon, rectum and the pelvic organs in females. It is 
especially useful in overcoming the constipation of hypochondriasis and 
melancholia. The action of the drug is slow and it causes griping. 

Hydragogues, They are not common remedies against simple 
constipation. These drugs are particularly useful in general anasarca of 
the body, in dropsy of cardiac or hepatic origin, in congestive or 
inffammatory states of the meninges, cerebral congestion and hsemorr- 
hage. J^lap canses griping and has constipating after-effects. The 
action of these drugs is too severe for them to be given alone and ao they 
are prescribed in conjunction with other purgatives in various cathartic 
pUte. 

Salines, Salinea are very cotixmonly used in habitual consltipation 
by elderly people in the form Of some sort of effervescing drink on 
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waking early in the morning. These act by altering asmotic tension and 
increasing fluid retention or reducing its absorption from the gut. 
Salines should be followed by intake of a copious amount of plain water 
so as to increase the bulk. 

Magnesium sulphate. It is a common household remedy and is an 
efficient evacuant producing several watery motions without any grip- 
ing. The drug is of particular value in ckaiisnig the bowel of offensive 
and poisonous materials, relieving cerebral congestion or general ana- 
sarca of the body. It is also used in cases of acute food poisoning, and 
indigestion. In lead colic, a prescription containing magnesium sul- 
phate 1 oz., morphine sulphate 4 gr., dilute sulphuric acid 30 min., and 
peppermint water up to 4 oz. is very useful. One tablespoonful of this 
with an ounce of water to be taken in every hour till free purgation seta 
in. 

Atropine. The drug is most reliable and specially reputed for its 
specific vagotropic action and is very useful in the relief of spastic 
states of the intestine where the vagus is overactive. The drug tends 
to normalize the tone and contractility of the gut and cuts short the 
irregular spasms of the intestinal muscles. The pure drug is superior 
to belladonna and the commencing dose should not exceed t/150 gr. 
and be repeated three times a day. 

The importance of treatment of constipation in the tropics with so 
many varying aetiological factors cannot be over-emphasized. No hard 
and fast rules can be laid down for its treatment. The treatment essen- 
tially depends on the merits of the case. ‘Treat the patient and not the 
condition' should be the idea of the practitioner. Drugs only help 
and probably very seldom cure such conditions. Correction of personal 
habits and the institution of appropriate diet and physical therapy are 
all that should be aimed at by general practitioners in laying down a 
general line of treatment of constipation. 

Convulsions in children. The causes of coxunalsions are : (1) violent 
diarrhoea and vomiting, (2) in any pyrexia and corresponding to 
what would be a rigor in an adult. Older children are liable to fits at 
the onset of lobar pneumonia, pyelitis, or tonsilitis; (3) rickets e.spe- 
cially between ages of one and a half and three years, (4) teething, 
phimosis and worms ; (5) sometimes in congenital syphilis ; (6) 
convulsions are common in tuberculous or meningococcal meningitis ; (7) 
tetany (note Chvostek’s signs) which may be stopped by injection of 
1 per cent, calcium chloride solution intravenously. Chloral and 
bromide will prevent recurrence. 

When the child is in a fit : (1) Try to check the convulsions. 

Pt^t the child in warm bath and sponge its head with cold water and 
artificial respiration by gently squeezing the chest with the hand should 
be resorted to. Inhalation of ammonia is also beneficial; (2) prevent 
recurrence by potassium bromide in plenty of water, and ($) lastly 
investigate the cause and treat accordingly. 

M 
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In adults convulsions may or may not be accompanied by loss of 
consciousness. (A) When consciousness is retained the causes are, 
(i) poisoning by drugs like strychnine, (ii) Jacksonian epilepsy, 
{Hi) tetanus, and (iv) tetany. 

(B) When roxisciousness is lost the causes of convulsions may be, 
(a) epilepsy, which may be treated by injection of sodium luminal 5 gr., 
or apomorphiiie 1/6 gr. ; (b) Stokes Adam’s disease, in which case intra- 
cardiac injection of 5 min. of adrenalin has given hopeful results, 
followed by subcutaneous injection of adrenalin four times a day or 
barium chloride 1 gr. by mouth three times a day to prevent recurrence , 
(c) poisons other than strychnine such as cocaine, chronic alcoholic 
poisoning, etc.; (d) cerebral haemorrhage; (e) uraemia; (f) general 
paralysis of insane; (g) hypogh caeniic condition due to overdose of 
insulin (for treatment see page 1049) ; (h) eclampsia whicli is treated with 
chloroform, liquid glucose, etc. 

Emergency treatment of fits accompanied by coma. (Ij Prevent the 
patient from hurting himself, (2) do not atttinpt to hold him down, 
(3) put something between his teeth so that he may not injure his 
tongue, (4) loosen clothing and start artiiiicial (Schafers) respiration, 
(5) when convulsion ceases give large doses of potassium bromide in 
water to prevent recurrence of fits. 

COUGH. It is one of the cardinal symptoms of the diseases of the 
respiratory system and is a valuable diagnostic sign of many diseases of 
grave prognostic importance. The common causes of cough are enlarged 
tonsils, adenoids and long uvula particularly in children, pharyngitis 
associated with dyspeptic conditions, laryngitis, and tracheitis. The 
coughs arising out of conditions affecting the lungs and ylenree are 
tho.se of acute and chronic bronchitis, acute pleurisy, pulmonary em- 
physema, bronchiectasis, pulmonary tuberculosis, fibrosis of the lungs 
and pulmonary neoplasms. The nature of the cough should always be 
studied as it gives a clue to the diagnosis of the particular disease, 
and proper treatment in time may save the patient from long years 
of suffering. The tonsil and adenoid cough is of a dry nature, 
the long nvula cough is also of a dry nature and occurs at 
night when the patient is in bed. The pharyngitis cough due to dys- 
peptic conditions tends to occur chiefly in the morning and is non- 
productive. The laryngitis cough is raucous in character, painful and 
often associated with hoarseness. In tracheiHs, the cough is severe and 
is totally out of proportion to the physical signs found in the chest. 
The ecmff)i of acute bronchitis is painful and non-productive, of chronic 
broiK^ia ' it is painless and associated with copious expectoration, of 
l^ooid and mucopurulent sputum. The cough in acute pleurisy is most 
7 ^uMl, sfiort and dty aud is particularly common in the early stages 
viH pneunmnia when the pieuim pulmonary emphysema 

U n^ocUted with a markedi disgrte of dyspnoea and is non-productive. 
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It is paroxysmal and simulates a condition of asthma. The cough of 
early tuberculosis is dry and non-productive, and the presence of 
expectoration suggests that ulceration of the lung has taken place. 
When the tuberculous disease has advanced to the state of cavitation 
the cough becomes paroxysmal in nature and the patient attempts to 
empty the cavity. This type of cough is also met with in advanced 
bronchiectasis. The cough is almost incessant in cases of new growths 
in the lungs. In the early stages it is dry and hacking and later on 
associated with haemorrhagic sputum. In cases of cardiac dilatation, 
the cough is painful and entails an effort on the part of the patient. 
The cough in cases of enlarged mediastinal glands, mediastinal 
neoplasms and aneurysm is paroxysmal in nature and later on it is of a 
mild type but irritating, persistent and non-productive. The true brassy 
cough is always a diagnostic feature of severe degrees of pressure. The 
reflex causes of cough include some local irritation in the ears or 
teeth, disorder of the gastro-intestinal tract, pericarditis and genito- 
urinary diseases in women, or after abdominal operations. It is dry, 
persistent and non-productive. The most important reflex cough in 
the adult is due to dyspepsia associated with a pharyngitis and it is 
typically a morning cough and is relieved by a large and copious 
expectoration. The habit cough of he^vy smokers is familiar to all. 
The nervous cough is usually of a barking nature and is more distressing 
to others than to the patient. It is non-productive and is generally 
associated with nervous diseases. The hysterical cough is still more 
harassing and may be associated with haemoptysis. 

A thorough investigation into the personal and family history of 
the patient with a careful physical examination of the chest considerably 
helps the diagnosis. Skiagrams of the chest often detect hidden lesions. 
A local examination of the oral cavity, throat and the accessible 
portions of the pharynx and larynx should be made before the treatment 
is adopted. 

TRJSATMaNT. A correct diagnosis of the primary cause should always 
be aimed at for successful treatment. The indiscriminate use of 
anti-cough remedies may mask the true cause of the malady, which 
if early detected would have yielded a better result from the treatment. 
The treatment is both medical and surgical. The enlarged tonsils, 
uvula and adenoids should be removed under strict surgical asepsis. 
In pharyngitis secondary to dyspeptic conditions a correction of diet 
and avoidance of alcohol and tobacco in excess will do much more than 
the ordinary cough mixture. Rest in the recumbent position, fresh air, 
resjtriction of exercise and avoidance of fatigue should form the funda- 
mentals of treatment. Warming of the bed in cold weather is of parti- 
cular value in children, In the acute catarhal stage, diet should always 
be liquid and warm feeds are better tolerated. Milk, barley, fruit juices 
and foods rich in vitamin A should be given. Heavy meals should 
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never be allowed to patients with chronic cough as these add to the 
distress of the patient during attacks of coughing. 

Drugs, In selecting and prescribing proper expectorant drugs, the 
stage of the disease should be recognised. The drugs are classified as 
sedatives, stimulants and anodvnes. The sedatives are useful in the 
acute inflammatoiy stage of the disease while the anodynes are of 
particular value in incessant cough which is ameliorated by the drugs. 
Sulphate of codeine (i gr.) allays irritable cough from reflex causes. 
In combination with sedative expectorants, it is useful in excessive dry 
cough. Ammonium salts such as the chlorides and the carbonates 
increase the secretion of bronchial mucus. Terpene hydrate (3 to 5 gr ) 
lessens cough associated with excessive secretion. Tincture of belladonna 
and sulphate of atropine are useful drugs in whooping cough. Iodide 
of potassium (5 to 15 gr.), though a useful expectorant, should be 
prescribed with caution; bromides lessen the cough-reflex and arc useful 
in whooping cough and hysteric cough. As cough is generally a 
manifestation of some constitutional disease, measures to promote general 
health should also be resorted to. Sometiip^'B surgical measures to 
eradicate septic foci such as the removal of septic tonsils, or adenoid 
growths are of benefit. The following mixture is useful to lessen the 
congestion of the inflamed mucosa in laryngitis and tracheitis. Bicarbo- 
nate of sodium 15 gr., tincture of ipecacuanha 8 mm., syrups of tolu and 
squill each } dr., spirit of chloroform 10 min., and infusion of senega 
to 1 oz., one dose every four hours until the expectoration is free. In 
these cases compound tincture of benzoin a drachm to a pint of boiling 
water, to which 3 min. each of menthol and oil of eucalpytus ha\^ 
been added, serves as a useful inhalation. Warm olive oil applied 
round the neck may relieve the cough of laryngitis and tracheitis. 
The following mixture is useful in the early stages of bronchitis when 
cough is painful and non-productive. Wine of antimony 15 min.^ 
chloride of ammonia 10 gr., spirit of chloroform 10 min,, syrup of 
orange 40 min., camphor water to 1 ounce. The mixture should be 
discontinued as soon as the sputum becomes free. The following 
alternative mixtures are helpful in the later stages of bronchitis when 
expectoration is copious. (1) Carbonate of ammonia 5 gr., tincture 
of nnx vomica 8 min., tincture of squill 15 min., and water to | 
oz. (2) Carbonate of ammonia 6 gr,, tincture of squill 15 min., 
compound tincture of opium and camphor 20 min., and infusion of 
senega to 1 oz. The above mixtures are of the stimulating expec* 
torant type. The following mixture is useful for children snfiering 
from cough and where the expectoration is just beginning. Tincture 
of ipeoacuafiha 2 min,, compound tincture of opium and camphogr S 
min., nitrate of potassium 2 gr,, honey 80 min,, and water to 2 dr. 
The^ sedative drugs prescrit>ed for the dry cough preventing sleet> 
in t^bereplosis cases ajfe : (1) Itetofai 1/12 gr., sj^Hn^ps of Virginian prunes 
and of eddeine, each so ndiUy 4aa4 water to i oe, (2) Heroin 1/12 
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gr., codeine 1/8 gr., dilate sulphuric acid 2 min., glycerine 10 min., 
syrup of tolu 1 dr. For these cases the useful drugs for inhalation 
include menthol 40 gr., creosote 40 min., rectified spirit i oz. ; 
a few drops of this to be sprinkled on a mask and inhaled for a few 
minutes. Drugs such as chloride of ammonia and antimony are helpful 
ill loosening the sputum. Cardiac tonics such as digitalis, nux vomica 
etc., relieve the cough in fibrosis of the lungs associated with dyspnoea 
caused by failure of the right ventricle of the heart. The following is 
a useful combinatioil : (1) Tincture of digitalis 5 min., carbonate of 

ammonia 5 gr., tincture nux vomica 5 min., spirit of chloroform 10 
min., and water to 1 oz. Belladonna is invaluable in coughs where 
an antispasmodic effect is desired. The following is a useful prescrip- 
tion : Tincture of sumbul 15 min., tincture of stramonii 10 min., tincture 
of belladonna 6 min., .spirit of chloroform 15 min., water to | o/. 

Useful local applications to the throat including the tonsils are : (1) 

Iodine 5 gr., iodide of potassium 10 gr., liquid carbolic acid 3 min., 
glycerine up to 1 oz. (2) Resorcin 40 gr., spirit of peppermint 5 
min., glycerine up to 1 oz. These arc useful for chronic pharyngitis. 
The paints are to be applied morning and evening daily with a ster^e 
cotton wool swab. 

Inhalations. Menthol i dr., camphor 1 dr., compound tincture of 
benzoin up to U oz* A teaspoonful of "this mixture is added to a pint 
of hot steaming water and the vapour arising out of this is inhaled by 
tue patient. A few drops of compound tincture of benzoin only may be 
added to hot water and the vapour inhaled. The drugs lubricate the 
respiratory passages and facilitate ^pectoration. 

Sprays. Camphor 4 gr., oil of eucalyptus and peppermint, each 
4 dr., parol eine up to 4 oz. The mixture is used in a DeVilbiss spray 
for the nose and throat. 

CHAMPS. These are painful spasms of the voluntary muscles 
resulting in temporary loss of function of the part affected. In most 
cases it is suggested that the condition is due to a deficient supply 
of blood which is not in keeping with the amount of work performed 
by the affected muscle. Such an explanation is applicable to cases such 
as intermittent claudication or angina cruris, where a spasm of the vessel 
wall precedes the cramps. The group of muscles affected presents signs 
of exhaustion and various factors are held to predispose to it* Over* 
work, cold, unfavourable environment, etc., are a few of the many pre- 
disposing causes. Compression of nerves is held to be an exciting cause 
in cases of cramp such as follows irom sitting on the hard, sharp edge of 
a flchair, badly fitting splints and the use of crutches, A very painful 
form, affecting often the abdominal muscles and lasting for a prolongecl 
period is met with in individuals working in foundries amidst high 
temperature. In cases where body fluid Is enonnously drained out as 
in cholera and severe diarrhoeas, cramps are attributed to 4afectiv« 
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circulation consequent upon the enlianced viscosity of the blood. Other 
common causes of cramp include chronic gout, chronic interstitial 
nephritis, anaemia, Raynaud’a diseases, tetany, tetanus, strychnine 
poisoning, ergotism and the paraplegias. Cramp is very often met with 
in occupational neuroses where there is a disturbance of motor function 
and is particularly seen when some movements are attempted by indivi- 
duals in the course of theii occupations. It is generally associated with 
neurasthenia though actual neuritis, arterio-sclerosis of the vasa vaso- 
rum, etc., are met with in many cases which distinguish them from idio- 
pathic occupation neuroses. The common forms are those of writers, 
telegraphists, violinists, typists, pianists, cigarette-markers, etc. It is 
also seen in the leg muscles of turners and lathe-workers, and in the face 
muscles of players on wind instruments, glass blowers, etc. 

Treatment. The treatment of cases should aim at treating th®^ 
primary causes. Rest, hot applications and baths, suitable massage and 
exercises are effective measures in the treatment Antipyrin 10 gr., 
on retiring is often efficacious in troublesome tases. In occupational 
neuroses prolonged rest of the part is imperative and later on new 
methods of carrying on such occupations should be cultivated. Drugs are 
of little value in these cases and local treatment to the fore-arm and 
hand is often effective. Electrotherapy in the form of galvanic baths or 
galvano-faradism is often recommended. Hydrotherapy and other 
genet al measures should be adopted in neurasthenic cases. Saline 
infusion is of particular value in all cases of cramps and has been very 
lately advocated. 

DEAFNESS. Of the various factors contributing to the causation 
of deafness, a large variety of pathological conditions, infective or bac- 
terial in origin, grouped under ‘chxonic catarrh of the middle ear* is 
considered to be the most important one Pathologically the changes 
include subacute or chronic sero-mucoua inflammation of the mucosa of 
the Eustachian tube and middle ear. The resulting deafness is obstruc- 
tive and progressive in type. The common causes leading to chronic 
catarrh of the middle ear are acute and chronic h 3 rpertrophic catarrhs 
of the nose and throat, adenoids, septic tonsils, infectious diseases such 
as measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, etc. The condition often recurs 
and ultimately results in atrophy or in the development of adhesions 
within the tympanum. The chronic atrophic catarrh of the middle ear 
is generally ascribed tn depressing conditions such as rheumatism, gout, 
cold, alcoholism and Bright’s disease. Sometimes these middle ear 
changes in adults may be the after-effects of slight acute or subacute 
catarrhs in infancy and early childhood. Others hold the changes to 
be due to constitutional toxic processes or these may be secondary to 
bacterial infection in the sphetncidal and other jiasal accessory sinuses. 
The prominent symptoms are thmitns and progressive deafness. The 
iliMiitns is continuous and ptrsWteftt and varies in quality from time 
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to time. The deafness is obstructive in type and tends to get worse 
as time advances in defiance of treatment. The younger the patient is 
when the disease sets in, the more likely it is to end quickly in grave 
loss of hearing. The tympanic membrance in middle ear deafness is 
usually retracted, dull, lustreless, opaque and thickened. A similar 
clinical condition known as otosclerosis, or an ankylosis of the stapcdio- 
vestibular articulaton, is also an important cause of deafness. It is 
commonly known' as ear-hardening and the aetiology is obscure. Tinnitus 
is the most distressing symptom in this condition and it is continuous 
and high pitched. Chronic middle ear diseases and otosclerosis often 
affect the internal ear resulting in lesions of the cochlea. Nerve deafness 
is very often associated with former conditions mentioned and in conjunc- 
tion with the signs of nerve deafness, signs and symptoms of vestibular 
involvement are often met with. A long continued painful noise may 
be followed by deafness and nerve deafness results from prolonged 
exposure to noise in the course of an individuars occupation. This type 
of deafness seems to be due to the injurious action of the intense 
stimulus upon the organ of Corti as signs of degeneration are met with 
in it. This is an occupational disease met with among individuals 
working in the navy, artillery, boiler-making, etc. Other causes of 
deafness are fracture of the base of the skull, syphilis particularly 
during the secondary stage of the disease and also in the congenital 
type, epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis, mumps, typhoid fever, myxee- 
dema, old age (senile deafness or presbycusis), drugs such as quinine, 
salicylates, arsenicals, etc., shell-shock, hysteria and neurasthenia. 

Tri{atm£nt. In treating middle ear deafness the primary causes 
should be treated first. The lesions of the nose and naso-pharynx 
should be promptly attended to. Adenoids and tonsils if pathological, 
should be removed, deflected nasal septa rectified, hypertrophied turbinals 
removed and suppurating nastal sinuses laid open for free drainage, 
locally, the ears should be inflated every two or three days with 
Politrer’s bag as this keeps the Eustachian tubes patent and aids in 
the expulsion of the retained tympanic exudate. After the acute stage 
has subsided, Eustachian catheterisation may be resorted to and 
vapourised iodine and camphor at a fairly high temperature may be 
passed into the tympanum through the catheter. In cold damp weather, 
the patient should keep himself warm indoors in an equable tem- 
perature. The patients' habits and mode of life should be regulated, 
unfavourable occupations changed and local irritants, such as 
tobacco and alcohol, should be avoided. Deafness due to fibroid changes 
in the middle ear and otosclerosis is difficult to cure. The distress- 
ing symptom of tinnitus can to some extent be relieved by ionization 
mth silicon and calcium and by administration of parathyroid gland. 
Administration of iodide of potassium in moderate doses over prolonged 
periods is said to be an elective therapeutic measure in otosclerosis. 
Intestinal stasis should be treated on nsuajl lines and irofi administered 
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internally in those cases associated with anaemia, is said to yield hopeful 
results. Local treatment by catheter and by inflation is of no a\ail 
in genuine otosclerosis. The essential treatment in these cases is to 
re-«ducate the dormant centre of heating and the best re-education 
medium is the human voice. This is carried out by means of a binaural 
speaking tube into which the patient reads aloud or is spoken to for a 
ten-minutes' sitting, three times a day. The more intelligent the 
patient is, the more rapid is the recovery of this power. Deafness is 
incurable in cases of true degeneration of the auditory nerve. In noise 
deafness people should plug the meatus with some material relatively 
impermeable to sound. This gives a partial protection as the sound 
can even then reach the cochlea through the bones of the body and 
head. In all cases people sensitive to noise should plug the ears when 
exposed to it. Concussion deafness and that arising from fracture of 
the base of the skull are irremediable. Tn syphilitic deafness, anti- 
syphilitic remedies, especially mercury and iodide of potassium, are of 
definite value. l»olitzer recommends hypodermic injection*^ of a 2 per 
cent, solution of pilocarpine nitrate for eight to tourteen da>s in these 
cases. Pritchard reports great benefit from blistering the mastoid 
processes in congenital syphylitic deafness. 

Prevention. On a review of the aetiology of deafness, it is noticed 
that, with the exception of congenital deaf-mutism and otosclerosis, it 
is an acquired condition. The problem of prevention resolves itself 
mainly into an early detection and correction of predisposing factors 
Improper dieting, malnutrition, exposure to damp and cold tell upon 
the health of the growing child. The presence of adenoids and the 
germ-choked tonsils subject him to frequent colds and sore-tlirnats 
and the Kustachiaii tube is subject to frequent and recurrent inflam- 
mations. The exanthemata, whooping cough, influenza, diphtheria and 
broncho-pneumonia are the most frequent causes in childhood. It is during 
the course of one of these fevers that the trouble generally arises in the 
.middle ear. If the labyrinth is involved the hearing is completely 
destroyed. On the other hand, if the inflammation localises itself to 
the middle ear, a chronic otitis media results. As there is always a 
tendency for relapse in the catarrhal type of inflammation, children 
should be watched during the acute attacks of inflammation and 
measures adopted to bnng about a complete resolution. In acute otitis 
media, myringotomy should not be delayed if the pain is very severe, 
and the usual conservative treatment affords no immediate relief. 
Persistent discharge from the ear, and deficient hearing are the most 
common and obvious indications for the removal of adenoids and 
tonsils. Nasal accesSory-smus diseases are not uncommon in children 
and should receive attention. Body resistance must be bnilt up, dietetic 
etrors must be cocrectedi and the general health improved. Further pro- 
tneasures Ue in educalisig the general public and the 
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educational authorities. Preference must l>e given lo hearing tests rather 
than disciplinary measures at school. 

DENGUE. See page 987. 

DIABETES. See page 1043. 

DIARRHCEA. Tt is a very cf>mmon complaint in the tropics It 
■should be regarded as a symptom, not as a separate disease. The general 
causes of diarrhoea include all factors which increase the fluid content 
of the faeces. It may be produced by (a) rapid passage of intestinal 
amtents through the large intestine l)eforc the absorption of the fluid 
has been completed, or (b) by an excessive secretion of the lining 
membrane of the intestinal tract, or (c) both factors combined, because 
generally what causes increased peristalsis also stimulates secretion. 

The individual causes of diarrhoea are : — (1) Dietetic errors. In- 
gestion of large quantities of food or fluid may produce diarrhoea from, 
the (1) stimulus due to bulk, (//) increase of fluid content of the gut, 
(iif) defective digestion, (iv) excessive fermentation, and (v) irritation. 

The inhabitants of the tropics, especially the new-comers, are espe- 
sially liable to this type of indisposition. Their digestive organs, espe- 
cially the liver, are continually over-stimulated, producing tropical liver, 
which is characterized by attacks of hepatic congestion and hepatitis. 
Unsuitable food is a very frequent cause of diarrhoea in children. Milk 
is often a source of illness, as its supply is not always satisfactory. 
Tex) much over-ripe fruit or rich foods cause intestinal disturbance. 
(2) Specific organisms — dysentery organisms are freciuently associated 
with tropical diarrhoeas. The attacks usually alternate between dysentery 
relapses. Alternate constipation and diarrhoea is a common manifestation 
of chronic amoebiasis. Chronic Flexuer infection often gives rise to 
protracted diarrhoea. Bad, pseudo carol in us, a mutated Flexner type 
<phage modified), is another cause, organisms of the Morgan group also 
cause severe diarrhoea; Ps, pyocyanens, Bad, fcccalis alkaligene$ and 
B. Proteus and certain types of streptococci may produce similar 
symptoms. 

Outbreaks of diarrhoea due to food poisoning are not uncommon; 
tinned meats and rotten flesh or fish cause diarrhoea, Gaertner’s bacillus 
being the organism commonly found. Certain helminths, especially 
schistosomidae, cause intestinal irritation and diarrhoea. (3) Chemicals 
or mechanical irritants, e»g., salts arsenic, arsenic, certain waters (they 
contain salts and suspended particles of clay, mica, vegetable debris or 
some organic matter) . (4) Diarrlwa associated with other diseases, s.g., 
intestinal disturbances are common in typhoid, undulant fever, kala-azar, 
relapsing fever and malaria ; tuberculosis of the intestines and mali- 
gnancy of the rectum cause diarrhoea. (5j Diarrhoea of unknown causa- 
tion, e,g„ sprue and hill diarrhoea, arc tropical afiections of this nature. 
See page 879, 
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Predisposing factors. Insanitary surroundings, over-crowding as in 
large cities, exposure to chill, prevalence of flies, etc., are important 
predisposing factors; low-lying, damp and badly drained places con* 
tribute to the disease. Such conditions together with high tempera- 
ture, humidity and rainfall are favuuxable to the production of 
diarrhoea in endemic form. The morbid appearances depend upon the 
cause, the severity and the position of the irritative process. There 
may be (i) no visible lesion or (ii) only simple congestion of the 
lining layer, or (iii) actual ulceration may be present. In chronic 
cases the intestinal wall becomes thin and atrophic and the patient 
becomes emaciated and anaemic. 

Symptoms depend on the cause of irritation and the part of the 
bowel involved. If the upper part of the small intestine only is affect- 
ed tlie diarrh(ta is not so watery but motions contain undigested 
food. If the large intestine is affected there is excessive mucus. The 
stools are greenish when bile is passed out unaltered. They are pale 
or white if diarrhoea is due to derangement of the liver. If there is ex- 
cessive fermentation with gas formation striols l^p-come frothy and acid. 
There is inflammation about the anus if the stools are very irritating. 
Til acute cases, ftver, vonutnig and pain in the abdomen may be 
troublesome ; the patient l>econies prowstrated from dehydration and 
toxaemia. Asthenia, anaemia, emaciation, oedema of tlie feet, purpuric 
spots are met with in chronic cases. 

Diagnosis. It depends on the cause. (1) Repeated examinations of 
stools, macroscopic, microscopic and bacteriological, are very important. 
(2) Blood examinations especially in the early stages are advisable. (8) 
Agglutination of the blood against dysentery bacilli may be positive, 
(4) Wasserman's reaction if syphilis is suspected. (51 Rectal examina- 
tion (ulcer, stricture, new^ growth) should never be missed in a chronic 
case. (6) Sigmoidoscopy should be done. (7) Barium meal and barium 
enema may give very useful information. 

Treatment, (l) Rest m bed if the attack is severe. {2} Diet. Nt> 
food for the first 12 hours ; afterwards give* albumin water, barley water, 
rice water (4 oz. every 2 hours) ; later milk, arrowroot, sago, and rice 
may be given. As recovery takes place give fish and eggs; meat and 
vegetables should be withheld until all traces of irritation have dis- 
app<^ared. In infants, if breast-fed and the milk is well digested, no 
change is necessary. If bottle^ed or if curds are found in stools, stop 
milk, keep on water for 24 hours, then give whey, 8 per cent, lactose or 
10 per cent, dextrose solution, K there is too much fermentation give 
Bulgarian, soar hiilk. In cltronic cases give raw meat juice in teaspoonful 
doses; preparations of dried milk may be tried. (3) Drugs. (^ A 
pri^limitnury purgei viz*, castor oil or fractional doses of calomel followed 
by salts are helpful in early stages; (ii) later bismuth salicylas 10 gr. 

Bover^s powder 6 gr* ot chalk mixtm4*ior osmokaolin may be 
g^en to control the dxarrho'g atod allay pain, (iii) If motions arc 
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acid and irritating apply alkalies and olive oil locally, (iv) For 
fermentation give salol 6 to 10 gr. or beta-naphtbal 2 to 5 gr. (v) For 
indigestion add pepsin 10 gr. (vi) For vomiting, gastric lavage is 
useful, (vii) For collapse, warmth, stimulants and saline, preferably 
hypertonic, should be given, (viii) If diarrha*a is found to be due to 
a specific cause, treat accordingly. 

Prophylaxis, (1) Food should be fresh and w'ell cooked and with- 
out any irritants. (2) Milk and water should be pure. (S) Overfeed- 
ing and excesses are to be avoided. (4) Regular action of bowels and 
exercises are important. (5) Avoid chill and exposure to the sun.. 
(6) Supervision of kitchen and servants is essential. 

DIETS AND DIETETICS. See page 146. 

Diet in diakrhcb^. In acute diarrhoea nothing but plain water or 
barley water is given for a day or .so. When the symptoms have 
somewhat abated, weak decoctions of cereal preparations, viz,, arrow- 
root, sago, chira are given. Milk is gradually added and then other 
non-irritating preparations. 

In cases of chronic diarrhoea diet depends on the cause. If it is 
due to carbohydrate fermentation (acid stools) milk, casein prepara- 
tions, soup, fish and meat (specially underdone) suit best. If, on the 
other hand, there is protein decomposition (alkaline offensive stools) 
the diet should consist of carbohydrates. If the stools are white, greasy 
and show fat droplets, fat should be withheld from the diet. 

Diet in dysenterv. Diet in infections with B. Flexner. For 
Europeans, Albumin water, whey, milk (citrated or uncitrated), starch- 
free prepared milk food like AUenbury’s No. 1, Glaxo, etc., soup,, 
boiled fish, lightly boited or poached eggs, minced chicken, Vita vneat 
biscuit, etc. For Indians, Indians depend mainly on milk preparations, 
such as whey, butter-milk, dahi and chhana. Whole milk (citrated or 
uncitrated), starch-free prepared milk food, albumin water, lean fish 
(boiled and flavoured with coriander, cloves and salt). Any article 
recommended for Europeans may be used by those Indians who prefer 
a meat diet. 

Articles of diet commonly used but contra-indicated. Barley, arrow- 
root, sago, rice and sugar. Ordinary biscuits and bread are also un- 
suitable. 

Diet in infections with B. shiga, B. strong, and in choeera. 
Starchy protein-free diet, such as barley water, arrowroot water, sago and 
glucose water. 

Diet in typhoid fever. In the acute stage 1} seers of milk is given 
daily, diluted with barley water or lime water in measured quantities 
at 2 or 3 hourly intervals. The nutrition value is increased by the 
addition of glucose, lactose, plasmon, cream, HorUck's, etc*^ to the 
milk. Tea and coflee may be allowed in nKoderation and the monotony 
of the diet varied by the additi<ni of soup, broths and orange juioe^ 
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Plenty of cold plain water is given in between the feeds. Should in- 
testinal discomfort occur or curds appear in the stcxils milk is citrated 
or peptonized. Milk is substituted by whey and albumin water if 
there is much diarrhoea or tympanitis. Such things as lightly cooked 
eggS| custards, brcad-ciumbs and milk, etc., may be given, if liked by 
the patient, in the absence of much toxaemia and complications. 

DlUT IN CHKONIC iNTES!riNAi, STASIS. A bulky diet that leaves a large 
amount of residue is recommended. It includes oatmeal, green vege- 
tables, wholemeal bread, fruits (especially prunes, figs, apples, bael), 
etc. Fats and oils are also increased in the diet. A glass of cold 
water should be taken early in the morning on rising. 

Modified Sippy diet The atm is to keep the stomach free from 
active hydrochloric acid. This is accomplished by giving a quantity 
of fat in the form of cream and olive oil, big doses of alkalies after 
and atropine before the feeds. Three ounces of a mixture of milk 
and cream, which may be citrated, are given everv hour from 7 a.m 
to 7 P*na. Eggs are added after two or three days, first in the form 
of egg-flip and later, lightly boiled. Well cooked farinaceous foods 
are gradually included in the diet after the pain has subsided. The 
amount given in each feed should not exceed 6 oz. Half an hour 
after each feed a powder containing sodium bicarbonate 10 gr , heavy 
magnesia 10 gr., is given alternately with a powder of bismuth car- 
bonate 10 gr., sodium bicarbonate 10 gr. Half an ounce of olive oil is 
given immediately before alternate feeds, and atropine 1/100 gr., or tinc- 
ture belladonna 5 min., immediately before the other feeds. The 
amounts of magnesia and bismuth may be so regulated that neither 
constipation nor diarrhoea results. Double and triple carbonate powders 
may be used alteranately for this purpose, calcium caibonate being pre- 
ferred to sodium bicarbonate as the former does not produce an increased 
secretion of acid in the stomach. 

The after-treatment of gastric and duodenal ulceration is im- 
portant, and certain guiding principles can be laid down. 

1. Kegular habits should be formed; meals should be small and 
the interval between them short (not more than 3 hours). 

2 * The teefh should be put in order and regular visits paid to the 
dentist. Food should be taken slowly and be well masticated. 

3. The bulk of fluid should be taken between meals. 

4* ^ake especially eggs, milk, custards, jellies, cereals, vege- 
tables, breadi butter, cream, soft puddings, fish and biscuits. Take 
nieat once a day, in small amounts, but avoid tough meat, high game, 
bacon and pork. A little light wine may be taken with food ; salt 
should pot be taken in excess. Smoke only in moderation and • not 
before meals. Take tpe powders thrice daily and once in the night if 
awake. 

8. Avoid highly seasoned food, edoked cb^se, lemon juice, mar- 
malade* pickles, apices; vinegar, arfd fruits, strong tea, coffee or cocoa; 
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rough foods, very hot food, especially meat soups and any alcohol 
on an empty stomach. Starchy articles of diet that have been cooked 
in fat, e.g„ fried potatoes and fried bread, should be avoided. 

6. Regular action of the bowels is essential. 

KEtoOENic DIET. It has very recently been introduced in medicine 
as a therapeutic measure in many diseases. It has been used with 
favourable results in chronic urinary infections, epilepsy, and migraine. 
The presence of ketone bodies in the urine has an inhibitory action 
on bacterial growth. The ketogenic diet contains a preponderance of 
fats over carbohydrates and proteins. When it is necessary to continue 
this dietary regime for a long time it is of paramount importance that 
the patient should receive an adequate amount of protein, vitamins and 
minerals in order to avoid a dietary deficiency syndrome. The proportion 
of fat to carbohydrate and protein combined is 2 to 1 or even 3 to 1. 
Such a diet may contain 40 gm. carbohydrate, 50 gm. protein and 180 
to 250 gm. fat. The object is to produce a urine, the pH of which is 
between 5.1 and 4.9. If the diet produces nausea or otherwise disagrees 
with the patient, a small amount of orange juice and a short period of 
fasting will usually relieve these symptoms. 

The effective bacteriostatic factor in the urine of patients on 
ketogenic diet is )3-hydrox54)Utyric acid, haulier has also shown that 
aceto-acetic acid and acetone have slight bacteriostatic power. Mandelic 
acid, a hydroxy-acid, is excreted completely unchanged in urine after 
oral administration and has been used in recent years to replace the 
ketogenic diet. The routine method adopted has been to give 12 gm. 
of mandelic acid, daily in divided doses whilst the fluid intake is limited 
to 2 pints. As with ketogenic diet the urinary pH should be controlled. 

iNVAETD FOOD PREPARATION. (1) Barley 7i'ater. Take 2 oz. of pearl 
barley and wash it well with cold water. Put it up in a saucepan with 
U pint of water and simmer for about half an hour. Strain, sweeten 
with sugar and a few drops of lemon juice and serve. 

(2) 'Chira* gruel, A tablespoonful of fresh chira (pounded rice), 
well washed with cold water is made to simmer in a saucepan with a 
pint of water for 15 to 20 minutes and then strained. It is now flavoured 
and served. 

(8) Rice gruel. A tablcspoonful of fine and well-seasoned old 
rice is first washed with water and then boiled in a saucepan with one 
pint of water for } to 1 hour. This is strained and the gruel so formed 
is served properly flavoured. This is very suitable for convalescent 
typhoid patients, preliminary to solid food. 

(4) *Sooji* gruel. One tablespoonful of sooji is added to } to 1 
pift of water and is made to simmer in a saucepan till made into a 
rather thick gruel. It is now served with sugar, 

(5) Lime whey. Boil i pint of milk in a saucepan. When it i» 
bubbling, add sour lime juice drop by drop till the milk cUrdleS, Strain 
to separate the curds and the light green transparent fluid is the whey. 
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It should not have a milky appearance and it should not be made too 
sour. 

(6) Sherry whey. Boil ^ pint of milk in a saucepan, and 2 oz. of 
sherry and strain. 

(7) Powdered mtlk food. Plain milk powdet (lyuctogen, Glaxo, 
Allenbury No. 1) or the same mixed with malt (Nestle's, Horlick's, 
Allenbury No 2, Milk food), is prepared by first making a paste of 
the powder with cold water and then slowly adding hot water and 
thoroughly mixing with a spoon The quantity of the powder requir- 
ed depends on the thickness of the preparation desired. 

(8) Pondered food, prepared with milk Mellin’s food (malted 
carbohydrate). Allenbury *s malted food (mixture of wheat flour and 
malt) or Sanatogen (containing casein glycero-phosphate) is prepared 
by making a paste of the powder with cold water and then slowly add- 
ing hot milk. One or two teaspoonfuls are usually required for a cup 
of hot milk. Ovaltine (a special variety of cocOa containing malt and 
milk powder) and Vitavose (containing vittmiii B, maltose and dextrin) 
are also prepared in the same way 

(9) Peptonising milk. To } pint of boiled cold milk, add } pint 
water and heat the mixture to about 140** (just hot enough to be 
bearable on the skin). Into a samepaii, put eitner two teaspionfuls 
of liquor pancreaticus and i a level teaspoonful of sodium bitaibonate 
or one tube of peptonising powder and make into a paste with cold 
water. To this the warnit milk is now slowly added and thoroughly 
mixed. This is kept covered in a warm place or in a water-bath for 
about 10 minutes. The preparation is again brought to boiling point 
to stop further action of the ferment as overaction makes the prepara- 
tion bitter. It is now sweetened and served. Milk is often peptonised 
with Benger’s food (containing a mixture of wheat flour and pancre- 
atic extract). 

(10) Junket. Take lukewarm milk, add sugar to it, put into a deep 
enamel dish and add essence of rennet or rennet powder in quantity 
indicated on the label. Keep it undisturbed in a warm place or on a 
water-bath for 1 to H hours, when it sets. Serve with sugar. It is 
an easily digestible and palatable convalescent milk food. 

(11) *T>ahi.* May be prepared in the ‘^ame way as above. Instead of 
rennet, a teitapooxifal of good dahi from the bazar is added to a pint 
of luke^WUtth milk and put in a warm water-bath till it sets which 
usually tekes 1} to 2 hours. This should be taken before it turns acid. 

(12) Oatmeal porridge. Two tablespoonfuls of oatmeal and a pinch 

of salt are added to one pint of boiling water and slowly cooked, stirr- 
ing briskly. This is continued for 20 to 30 minutes till it is suflicient- 
ly thitihr It may be cooked with mitk^vmd sugar or these may be 
added (lAiwwards. , 

’ t . 
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(13) 'SoojV porridge. It is prepared in much the same way, milk 
and sugar being added when the sooji is partly ilxwled, the whole thing 
being then brought to a semi-solid consistency. 

(14) Typhoid bread. Take the inside soft pulp of the bread and 
put it into boiling milk. Make the whole thing into o paste by rubb- 
ing down with the back of a spoon. This is strained and sweetened 
with sugar. 

(15) Albumin water. Pour into a cup the w’hite of a fresh egg and 
beat it thoroughly with a spoon and then slowlj add water to make 
it up to 4 07 ., and serve adding a pinch of salt and a few drops of 
flavouring. 

(16) Egg flip. Beat 1 to 2 fresh eggs in a cup and then slowly add 
8 07.. of warm milk and 1 to 2 teaspoonfuls of brandy. Sweeten as re- 
quired. 

(17) Custard. Beat up 2 eggs, add i pint of milk, sweeten and 
flavour to taste. The preparation is now baked in a pie dish or steam- 
ed in a basin. 

(18) Patent meaUcxtracts. Bovril (beef extract) and finely pow'der- 
ed beef fibrin, Brand’s meat essences, Valentine's meat juice, Pano- 
pepton (beef extract with wheat) arc sometimes substituted for fresh 
meat extracts. These are prepared by adding Mo 1 or. of the extract 
to a teacupful of lukewarm water, if necessary flavoured with a few 
drops of lenuon juice. These do not keep w^ell in hot climates spsicially 
when tile container is kept open for a few days. Once a tin is opened 
it should be used up. Virol, Roboleine and Marrow Malt are prepara- 
tions of bone marrow with calcium, egg and malt. 

(19) Raw meat juice. Finely mince ^ lb. of lean mutton, put u 
in a saucepan and add 4 oz. of clean cold water. Allow it to stand 
in a cool place for an hour and then press the juice out either with a 
pressing machine or by squeezing through a clean piece of fine linen. 
One or two ounces of it are to be taken, flavoured with a few drops 
of lemon juice and a little pepper and salt. 

(20) Raw liver juice. I'repared in the same way as raw meat juice 
and served fresh, or a cut piece of liver is taken and gently scraped with 
a dinner knife. The scrapings are collected in a tea ettp, flavoured with 
orange juice and served. 

DIPHTHERIA. Diagnosis. Acute inflammation of the throat with 
definite membranous exudate, discharge from the nose, especially if 
unilateral and blood-stained, croup, cervical glandular enlargement, 
moderate pyrexia and the presence at times of albuminuria are important 
diagnostic points. Diagnosis should be aided by the bacteriological 
examination, but the bacteriological report does not exclude the disease 
if no KlebsXdffler bacilli (Corynebacterium diphtherUB) are found, and 
clinical cases should be treated as diphtheria without awaiting bacteriolo^ 
gical confirmation. 
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Trbaxmbnt. Anti-diphtheritic &erum. To obtain the most success- 
ful results, anti-diphtheritic serum should be administered as early as* 
possible (see page 79d). 

Local treatment. Local applications are of minor importance and 
if resisted by children it is advisable not to force this treatment and 
thereby exhaust the patient. In adults a spray of antiserum or the 
following lotion and hydrogen peroxide gargle will be found useful : — 
Sodium biborate, sodium bicarbonate, potassium chlorate, , sodium 
chloride— each 7 gr., compound tincture of lavender i dr. and water 
to 1 oz. 

General, Absolute rest in bed is of great importance. In mild 
cases one pillow can be given, but in moderately severe cases the patient 
should rest without a pillow; in the most severe, not only should the 
]»illow be removed but the forrt of the bed should be raised a few 

inches (not more than 6 inches) to assist the flow of blood to the vital 

centres in the brain. As the circulation improves the patient should 
gradually be allowed to assume the normal recumbent position, then 
given an extra pillow, then allowed to sit up ai*d lastly to get out of 
bed. He must be kept in bed for 4 to 8 weeks. Diet, Fluid diet 
(milk, l>arley, glucose, fruit juice, etc,) should be given during the 

febrile period. If there is difficulty in swallowing, thick Bengers* pre- 

paration may be tried. Bowels are best regulated by glycerine enema 
or mitd aperients. 

Treatmtnt of complications, (1) For cough give glycerine or honey 
to sip or compound tincture of camphor, oxyniel scillae each 20 mm., 
mucilage of acacia and syrup, each 1 dr. (2) For the laryngeal type give 
steam inhalation, atropine injection 1/200 gr. Tracheotomy df intuba- 
tion is necessary if there is obstructed breathing as shown by increas- 

restlessness, dyspnoea, suction of the chest wall and cyanosis. (3) 
Ovulatory failure in diphtheria. Diphtheria is attended with a pro- 
found toxaemia. The circulatory system is profoundly affected in 
diphtheria and from the commencement of the disease, a progressive 
fall in blood pressure is marked. Death takes place during the first 
ten days from circulatory failure. The general measures in treatment 
include absolute rest, and under no circumstances should the patient 
be allowed to sit up. He should be given an etiema at regular intervals. 
Diet sliould comptise during the first week a bland fluid, beef extract^ 
chieken broth, Anger’s food. In ell severe cardiac cases a nutrient 
ettema Is most beneficial* As the blood pressure attains normal level 
the patient may be allotved to recline in bed and be given a liberal 
dietary^ Patients should always be kept warm and qniet with elimina- 
tion 6i disturbing elements. «. 

drugs have been tried but no specific drugs are known, 
is considered to be an efficient car^^c stimulant but owing 
^ lb and transient aetiofl, ephedrine is nbch more preferred in 
for its proloii^d action* Antitoxin therapy can be safely^ 

/ * ^ I I 
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carried out after a preliminary dose of ephedrine. Hphedrine may be 
repeated every six hours but the drug does little good in moribund cases. 
The author has tried a tincture prepared from Indian species of Bphedra 
containing both ephedrine and pseudo^phedrine with excellent results. 
In an extremely low condition of the patient, ephedrine may be combined 
with a maximum dose of pitressin, the blood*presbure-raising element of 
pituitary, and it should be given at six hourly intervals till the condition 
improves. The effect of the pituitary extract is absolutely specific in 
cases of circulatory failure in diphtheria. If the patient approaches an 
acute cardiac failure, intramuscular injections of pituitary and camphor 
in oil, which seem to aid the action of the heart, with the foot end of the 
bed raised, the patient kept very warm and a light linseed meal 
poultice applied over to cardiac region, are most helpful to tide over 
the crisis. If the patient is not vomiting a mixture containing spirit 
of ether, spirit of chloroform, aromatic spirit of ammonia in equal parts; 
one tea spoonful being given in a little water every four hours is most 
useful. 

Other stimulants such as strychnine, digitalis and atropine 
appear to be of little use. Oxygen therapy is very useful in cases of 
cyanosis. All severe cases should receive brandy or alcohol, in some 
form or other and in maximum nutritional doses. In case of children 
it is usually administered as white winre which, if carefully prepared, 
is easily taken. The circulatory failure in diphtheria is due to vaso- 
dilatation, weakened cardiac output from the action of the toxin on the 
heart muscle and damage to the arterial wall, and provided that the 
antitoxin be given early enough, the blood pressure would not fall 
sufficiently to cause any serious circulatory failure; but should the 
antitoxin be given late for any reason or should the blood pressure fall 
from any of the previously considered factors then the only really 
effective treatment is in giving the vaso-constrictors. 

(4) If toxsemia is severe, intravenous injection of 20 gr. glucose 
in 40 c cm. of normal saline with 10 units of insulin hypodermically 
is of value. An alkaline mixture should also be given. (5) If swelling 
of the neck is present warm fomentations and local icthyol application 
are helpful. (6) Serum sickness. Calamine lotion or bicarbonate of soda 
lotion may be applied locally to relieve itching. Adrenalin and pitnitrin 
in doses of 0.2 c.cm. may be injected intramuscularly* Calcium may 
be given by mouth, The bowels should be opened well. (7) Paralysis. 
The affected parts should be rested and strychnine administeiied followed 
by massage. If there is regurgitation of food due to paralysis of the soft 
palate, the patient will have to be fed by a nasal tube. (8) If there is 
brtiKiicho-pneamoxiia, treat it in the usual way. 

DRUNKENNESS. Alcoholic intoxication includes an impairment of 
the physical and mental faculties to such an extent as to render an 
individual unable to execute safely his or her occupation. The three 
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stages of intoxication are exhilaration, in-co-ordination and drowsiness. 
All kinds of alcoholic beveiages produce intoxication when the alcohol 
content of the blood reaches 0.15 to 0.2 per cent. The medical examina- 
tion of a person alleged to be intoxicated is undertaken for the purpose 
of diagnosing conditions wliich simulate drunkness such as those 
arising from the use of drugs The routine examination consists in an 
observation of the temperature which is lowered, the pulse which is 
rapid, full and bounding, the pupils, dilated and sluggish to ordinary 
light and contracted in a bright light and in alcoholic sleep and the 
tongue dry and white. The ordinary speech and gait are unimpaired if 
the faculties are not notably altected. The breath smells of alcohol if it 
has been taken lately. Examinations for testing the higher psychical 
functions of the brain should be undertaken, such as questioning the in- 
dividual as to his whereabouts, etc. The person’s manner and appear- 
ance should be noted, the individual being often insulting, garrulous or 
taciturn. Specific tests should be applied to determine the state of 
the mental faculties by asking him the day of tlie week or the date 
of the month. The lack of co-ordination should be observed while 
walking on a crooked line or following some person two or three 
yards ahead of him. He may also be asked to touch his nose or pick 
up a coin from the fioor. Reading tests and handwriting tests are also 
useful and valuable aids. For treatment see page 1452. 

DYSENTERY. Dysentery means passage of blood and mucus with 
stools, often associated with abdominal pain and tenesmus. It is a 
symptom complex rather than a disease itself. Different types of 
dysentery arc I. Protozoal^(l) Amoebic dysentery. (2) Flagellate 
dysentery— Giardfa intestinalis. Trichomonas hominis and Chilomastix 
mesnili, (3) Ciliate dysentery— Ba/awffdiww coli, (4) Eeishmania 
dysentery. (6) Malarial dysentery. 

II. produced by such organisms as Shiga, Flexner, 
Gicrtner, Bact. Pseudocarolinus, S. morgani, Fyocyaneus, etc. 

III. Helfninthis, Trematode infection (Schistosomiasis), 

Besides these, the following conditions may simulate dysentery. 
Carcinoma of the rectum, intussusception, polypoid conditions, tubercul- 
ous ulceration, piles and fistulae, specific ulcers, poisons, etc. 

There may be dysenteiy infections without any blood and mucus in 
the stooUi. 

AMX8BIC DVSaNtSRV. See page 366. 

BACittAKY WSUNTRUY. There are two main types : 

1. Dysentery due to non^mannite fermenting bacilli of the Shiga^ 
Krause type, xks infection gives rise to marked pyrexia and toxssmia. 
Stools axe 16 or mote in number in 24 hours with blood and mucus ; 
no faecal matter is seen. There may be seveft diarrhoea and collapse 
simulating cholera* In acute gaiigrenous types with paralysis of the 
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gut there may be no stools. The Shiga bacilli produce intra-aud extra- 
cellular toxins, and also poisonous pressor bases from animal proteins. 

2. Dysentery due to mannite fermenting bacilli of the Flexner- 
Strong group. This infection gives rise to moderate fever and less 
toxflcniia. Stools are less than 16 a day. They contain blood and mu- 
cus but may not be visible to the naked eye. The flexner bacilli pro- 
duce only intracellular toxin and also produce iiulol from animal pro- 
teins and ferment carbohydrates (except lactose). 

Character of stools of acute bacillary dysentery, (i) Alkaline re- 
action, (ii) little or no fsecal mtatter, (iii) bright blood intimately mixed 
with mucus, (iv) not offensive. 

Microscopically the following cellular elements are found. (i) 
Ivorge marcophage cells, (ii) numerous polymorphonuclear leucocytes, 
(iii) scattered red corpuscles, (iv) numerous desquameted columnar epi- 
thelial cells. 

N. B.— Specimen of fseces should be examined and cultured as soon 
as passed (within three hours). 

Blood shows lencocytosis. The serum may agglutinate the dysentery 
bacilli after the tenth day of the disease. With Shiga strains agglutin- 
ating power 1 to 60 is usually accepted as evidence of specificity, but 
for Flexner strains a dilution of 1 to 150 is required. 

Treatment of acute bacillary dysentery. See page 842. 

Symptomatic treatment. (a) In collapse — ^intravenous saline, 
atropine, stimulants and warmth, (b) In severe purging-^kaolin mix- 
ture as in cholera. 

Investigation of chronic cases. (1) Repeated examinations of the 
stools, (2) agglutination of serum with dysentery bacilli, (3) sigmoido- 
scopy, and (4) barium enema. 

Treatment. (1) A course of autovaccine injections with calcium 
lactate 10 gr. and parathyroid extract l/lo gr. by mouth. (2) Diet is 
carefully regulated, carbohydrates are eliminated as far as possible and 
proteins are given, viz., fish, chickens, eggs, etc. (3) A thorough over- 
haul of the digestive system is made. (4) Bacteriophage may be tried. 
It is particularly useful if the organism is lysable by the phage. If 
necessary bacteriophage can be grown on the causative organism and 
then administered to the patient. (6) Medicated enemas or bowel 
washes are sometimes! very useful in healing chronic ulcers. (6) Symp- 
tomatic treatment. 

EtBCTKOTHBRAPY. See page 126. 

ENURBSIS. This is a fairly common complaint among children 
an4 ill the habit may even persist till adult life. Up to the age 
of a year, children generally exercise no control over the bladder daring 
the waking hours and pass water during sleep tilt the age of 2 years. 
In some children full control of the bladder is never attained and the 
incontinence is referred to a previous accident or an illness. It is 
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usually during the first half of the night that the incontinence occurs' 
and such trouble may be intermittent. The children arc otherwise 
normal but often they exhibit neuropathic taints such as excitability, 
timidity or they may be deficient mentally. The habit is also met with 
in apathetic children with hypertrophied tonsils and adenoids. Of the 
other factors concerned three diseases in children are associated with 
the passage of an excessive amount of urine and these are diabetes 
mellitus and insipidus and chronic nephritis. Diabetes niellitus tends 
to be acute in children with the usual symptoms of wasting, thirst and 
polyuria. Diabetes insipidus is rare in children and when present 
there is copious output of urine of low specific gravity often associated 
with disordered hypothalanio-pituitary function. Syphilis is suggested 
to be a common cause in some. Chronic interstitial nephritis may be 
a congenital condition and in this enuresis may persist from childhood. 
Some congenital deformity of the urinary tract is also a causal factor. 
Congenital hypertrophy of the bladder in children may be due to phi- 
mosis, a pinhole urinary meatus, or the presence of valves in the pos- 
terior urethra obstructing the passage of urine. When these defects 
ore absent, hypertrophy of the bladder is supposed to be due to a 
ncuro-muscular incoordination between the sphincter and detrusor 
muscle of the bladder. So, as a rule, in every child brought for 
examination, the hypogastrium should be carefully palpated to exclude 
a functional cause. Routine examination of the urine should be 
undertaken in all cases ; hyperacidity of the urine when present results 
in frequency of micturition rather than incontinence. Beside phimosis, 
other local causes such as the presence of threadworms, carious teeth, 
etc., should be borne in mind. The possibility of epilepsy should not be 
lost sight of. Intake of an excess of mustard and pepper has been found 
responsible for nocturnal incontinence. 

Treatment. Before adopting any specific drug treatment, 
thorough investigation and subsequent correction of all local irritative 
processes should be undertaken. Worms should be expelled by proper 
anthelmintics, tonsils and adenoids should be removed under surgical 
asepsis and an operation ot circumcision may be performed in cases 
where there is much retention of septic materials under a long and 
tight prepuce. The urine should be rendered alkaline with suitable 
alkalies where it is hyperacid. Of all the effective measures in control- 
ling the habit, education of the child is thought to be the most important 
one* The child should be taught to evacuate the bladder at regular 
intervals particularly during the daytime. At night he should be made 
to pass water before going to bed and immediately on awakening in the 
moming* The time of bed wetting should be roughly determined 
beforehand and the child may be awakened at that hour to pass urine. 

a training should be imparted quite early in the life of the 
infant, and the child should never be reproacited for the act. Punish- 
ment often makes the situation worse, With regard to psychotherapeutic 
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anethods, simple suggestion acts best when the removal of the coexisting 
<iefects has failed to cure. The diet should be plain, simple and 
nourishing and free from indigestible coarse materials that are likely 
to cause irritation of the bowel. The amount of fluid intake should 
be restricted before the child is put to bed. Belladonna has had the re- 
putation of being a specific in enuresis. The drug in combination with 
hyoscyamus and bromide may help for a time or even cure the condition. 
The usual advice is to push the dosage until the cliild is on tlie verge 
•of physiological effects such as dryness of the throat. The initial dose 
suggested is 7 min. of the tincture given thrice daily and the dose should 
be increased by 2 min. every four or five days until as much as SO or even 
60 drops are being taken at each dose. When the bedwetting diminishes 
the dose of belladonna may be maintained for two or three weeks and 
then gradually reduced, the whole course covering a period of about 
three mouths. Krgot is similarly reputed to be a valuable drug in the 
treatment. A favourite prescription for a child of 5 years contains liquid 
extract of ergot 6 min., liquid extract of glycerrhiza 2 min., flavoured 
with a drop of peppermint oil and given thrice daily for nearly a fortnight 
Strychmine in the form of tincture of nux vomica is worth trying in 
•combination with the previous drugs. Kphedrine hydrochloride in doses 
of i to 1 gr. has been found effective in cases of functional enuresis, the 
action of the drug being due to sympathetic stimulation. Deficient 
thyroid secretion is suggested as a cause of nocturnal enuresis and 
such children are obese, present cold extremities and are mentally 
backwards. Thyroid therapy has given encouraging results in some of 
the dull and apathetic children. In debilitated children the general 
health, should be improved with tonics, suitable exercises and nourishing 
diet. Klectrical therapy in the form of faradic or galvanic current, 
with one pole applied over the bladder and the other in the perineum is 
sometimes of service. 

EPIDEMIC DROPSY. vSee page 1023 

ERYSEPELAS. See page 1162. 

FEVERS IN TROPICS (See page 202). Fever is one of the 
commonest symptoms for which patients come to a practitioner in 
the tropics. Investigation of a fever case is very important. To 
investigate such a case we should have : (A) History, The nature 
of onset, the type of the fever, the duration, etc., greatly help the 
diagnosis. But an accurate history is hardly obtainable especially 
from illiterate persons and often it is unreliable. When an accurate 
history is available, the evidence that fever has already lasted for so 
mjjiny days enables one to exclude at once the exanthemata, if a rash 
is present, however, it helps greatly to diagnose an eruptive fever, A 
history of previous similar attacks is also helpful (e.g., in malaria). 
As far as possible an endeavour should be made to take an 
accurate history of every febrile case. (B) CUnical examination. 
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This must be thorough and conducted systematically. The patient 
should be examined from head to foot. Attention should first 
be directed to any focus of localized infection. For this, 
particular attention must be paid to the patient’s statements as to his 
chief complaint, 1n> position, appearance and movements. Careful atten- 
tion should be paid to; (1) Examination of the surface of the body for 
any rashes, adenitis, lymphangitis. (2) Examination of the throat 
for any inflammation, patch, etc. (3) Examination of the gums 
and teeth for pyonhoea, caries or apical abscess, (4) Examina- 
tion of the nose, ear and sinuses for any septic focus. (6) 
Examination of the lungs, v^hich may present physical signs suggesting 
local infection. In this connection, however, it must be remembered 
that lung complications are quite common in certain general infections. 
For instance, friction souikIs may be heard over the left lower ribs 
in connection with a rapid and painful enlargement of the spleen due 
to malaria. A certain amount of bronchitivS is frequently present in 
enteric fever* Tndulant fever often causes bronchitis or broncho-pneu- 
monia about the beginning of the third week. Hypostatic congestion 
IS nict with in many conditions. Pulmonary congestion and inflamma- 
tion occur in typhus, plague, influenza, meningitis, hydatid disease of the 
lung, schistosomiasis and paragonimiasis. (6) Examination of the heart 
for any lesion, particularly endocarditis. (7) Examination of the abdo- 
men for any disorder of the spleen, liver, gallbladder, appendix and 
colon. Rectal and vaginal examinations should l:>e made whenever re- 
quired. I’rostatic and cervical smears are to be examined if there is 
suspicion of any infection. (8) Examination of the joints should be 
made when patients complain of fever with pain in the joints. They are 
not alway,s of rheumatic origin. Rheumatic fever should not be diagnosed 
if only one joint is involved, or suppuration occurs, and the swelling 
does not subside in a few days (at most 15 days) and if there is no im- 
provement with salicylates. Undulant fever also causes pain in the joints 
which become swollen, hot, tender and painful. Salicylates have no effect 
in such cases. Recovery of Br. melitensis from blood or urine and 
agglutination reaction will settle the diagnosis in such a case. Bacillary 
dysentery may gh'e rise to polyarthritis. Arthritis due to dysentery 
should be distinguished from acute rheumatism by the mode of onset, 
lack of redness and heat in the joints, chronic nature, failure of 
response to salicylates, absence of endocarditis, and evidence of 
dysentery. Agglutination of the patient’s serum against the dysen- 
tery group ti bacilli may help the diagnosis. Gonorrhoeal arth- 
ritis is often monoarticular. Dengue and trench fever may cause much 
periarticular pain. Fibriasis may cause synovitis. Besides, arthritis 
may ootuplicSte cerebro-spinal fever, typhoid, pneumonia, syphilis, yaws, 
ameeblasis and any form of chronic sepsis. 

Xf after a thorough physical examination one*" fails to detect evidence 
of looulised infection, generalised infection should be suspected : 
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(1) Fever with gradual onset may be enteric fever, Bad, colt infection, 
liver abscess, undulant fever, kala*azar^ syphilis, tuberculosis, bronchial 
spirochaetobis, etc. (2) Fevers of sudden onset are numerous, viz,, 
malaria, typhus, relapsing fever, trench fever, plague, small-posr, heat- 
stroke, meningitis, penumonia, etc. (3) Hyperpyrexia may occur in 
malaria, heat*stroke, meningitis, cholera (reaction stage), yellow fever, 
scarlet fever, etc. (4) Fever with pains occurs in dengue, phlebotomus 
fever, trench fever, yellow fever, relapsing fever, small-pox, typhus, 
rat-bite fever and plague (bubo). (5) Fever v^ith pink eyes occurs in 
measles, small-pox, plague, typhus, dengue, influenza, rheumatic fever, 
etc. (6) Fever with jaundice occurs in malaria (pernicious), relapsing 
fever, yellow fever, blaokwater fever, infectious jaundice, infan- 
tile liver, pya?mic ab^^ecss, cholecystitis and pneumonia. (7) 
Fever with oedema oc'curs in hookworm infection, nephritis, 
oroya fe\er, etc. (8) Fever with relatively slow pulse occurs in enteric 
fever, undulant fever, dengue, phlebotomus fever, trench fever, 
cerebro-spinal fever, yellow fever (2nd day) and schistosomiasis. (9) 
h'ever with rapid pulse occurs in tuberculosis, trypanosomiasis and many 
of the infectious diseases. In this connection other cfmimon causes of 
tachycardia should be borne in mind, viz,, exophthalmic goitic, nervous- 
ness, excitement, tobacco, myocarditis, pneumogastric irritation and 
administration of drugs like thyroid, t)plladonna, etc. (10) Fever with 
leucopoenia occurs in enteric fever, kala-azar, undulant fever, tropical 
splenomegaly, splenic ansemia, acute miliary tuberculosis. (11) Fever 
with leucocytosis occurs in leukaemia, suppurative processes, pneumonia, 
meningitis, plague, relapsing fever, typhus, etc. 

(C) Laboraiory investigations, (1) First examine the blood films 
for malarial parasites, leishmania, the spironema of relapsing fever, 
niicro-filariae, and trypanosomes. The smear also helps the diag- 
nosis of leukaemia and anajniia. A differential count mav show eosino- 
philia which occurs in asthma, skin diseases and helminthic infections. 
Increase of large mononuclear leucocyte b occurs in malaria, dengue, 
yellow-fever and trypanosomiasis. T^ymphocytes are increased in kala- 
azar and tuberculosis. A total blood count is also very helpful. (2) 
If the clinical examination suggests infection with organisms of the 
enteric group, septicaemia, plague, undulant fever, etc., early blood 
culture may settle the diagnosis. (3) If the smear examination and 
culture of blood fail to detect any organism, the blood is tested for 
specific agglutinins during the 2nd week as the case proceeds. 
It is well, however, that agglutination tests be performed as early 
as possible for, in persons protected by prophylactic inocula- 
tion, an increasing titre is the only evidence that these antibodies are 
the result of infection causing fever. For this, several estimations must 
be made. The test is o£ value in the diagnosis of enteric fever snd un- 
dulant fever. Agglutinins for the various dysenteric bacilli appear too 
late to be of value in the early febrile stage. The Weit>-Felix reaction Is 
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done in typhus^ but it is not exactly an estimation of agglutinins. 
Complement deviation tests should be done in all prolonged cases even 
in absence of clinical evidence of syiJhilis. (4) Stool examination is of 
great value especially in dysentery, cholera, enteric, helminthic and 
other infections (5) Urine is examined as a routine in every case. If 
necessary, it may be cultured. In blackwater fever it is tested for 
haemoglobinuria. Haeniaturia may occur in severe infections like 
plague, yellow fever, small-pox, etc. (6) Sputum is examined in 
pneumonia, tuberculosis and other pulmonary affections. (7) Cerebro- 
spinal fluid is examined in nicningitib and trypanosomiasis . (8) Gland 

puncture is made for diagnosis of bubonic plague, trypanosomiasis, 
filariasis or syphilis. (9) Spleen and liver punctures are made for the 
diagnosis of kala-azar. UO) Aldehyde and antimony tests are done for 
the diagnosis of kala-azar. 

FUNCTIONAL TESTS. RiiN^r, function. The efficient working of 
the kidneys is known by the following tests : fl) Detection 
of abnormal constituents in uiiiie such as protein, casts, etc. 
f2) Alteration of the physiological balance lietweeii the blood and 
urine and the demonstration of sul>stances in altered propor- 
tions either in the blood or in the urine. (3) The eliminating 
power of the kidney as tested after administration of : — (a) Some 
natural substances such as water, urea, test meals; (b) some foreign 
substances such as dyes like phenolsulphone-phlhalein or indigo- 
carmine. 

I. Dktfction ok abnokmai, constituents of urine by chemicai. test. 

Proteins : (a) albumin, (b) globulin. It has been found that the 
albumin-globulin ratio is usually found to be above 10 in cases of neph- 
rosis and between 5 and 10 in acute nephritis. The ratio is loa during 
the early stages of acute nephritis and it rises as recovery takes place. 
A ratio of below 6 indicates an advanced state of glomerulo-nephritis 
with urea retention and impaired renal function. Lawson found that 
a just perceptible trace by the boiling test corresponds to 0.1 gm. per 
litre, a distinct cloud corresponds to 0.5 gm. per litre and a heavy 
cloud indicates 2.0 gm. per litre or over. The presence of casts, 
blood, pus, etc,, sigiiilies a renal lesion. -- 

II. Aquation of physiom>gical bai,ance between the bi^ood and 

URINE. 

The blood mea clearance test It is claimed to be the most sensi- 
tive test of renal ejfficiency at present available. When urine volume 
is large the rate of urea excretion is directly proportional to the blood 
urea content. Expressed in other words, the urea excretion per minute 
equals the urea contained in a constant volume of the blood; this 
volume in a normal individual is 76 c.cm- fAt direct ratio between 
the blood urea content end the Ut'ca excretion rate holds only when 
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the urine volume is about 2 c.cm. per minute in adults. When the 
urine volume tails below this limit, the urea excretion also falls and 
on the average in proportion to the square-root of the volume. These 
data led to the development of the urea clearance test. Two modes of 
clearance are recognised. The maximum clearance occurs when the 
flow of urine is above 2 c.cm. per minute and the standard clearance 
when the flow is below 2 c.cm. per minute. These two being cal- 
culated, the normal percentage is also determined. 

No special precaution is necessary, the test being performed 
between breakfast and lunch. The patient is pul to bed, a glass of 
water is given at the beginning of the test. (1) lilood for urea estima- 
tion is drawn a few minutes before the end of the first hour. (2) The 
total volume of urine secreted is accurately measured. The urine is 
collected at the end of one hour and again at the end of two hours 
and the concentration of urea is determined. The standard or the 
maximum clearance is then calculated in each liourl> specimen. The 
uonnal clearance is next determined. The normal range is from about 
70 per cent, upwards. In terminal stages of haemorrhagic nephritis 
the urea clearance is below 20 per cent, of the normal. Urcemia is uni- 
formly present if the urea clearance falls below 5 per cent, and is uni- 
formly absent with figures above 10 per cent. In some cases of nephri- 
tis, values between 20 to 40 per cent, may be seen with a normal blood 
urea content, thus demonstrating the superiority of this test over 
the simple blood urea estimation. 

Urea and non-protein nitrogen contents of the blood are held by 
most authorities to yield the most reliable information. In certain 
forms of nephritis as in the azotsemic type,^ in prolonged vomiting, 
intestinal obstruction and acute abdominal lesions, there is an increase 
in the non-protein nitrogen content of over 40 mgm. per 100 c.cm. of 
blood. A creatinin content constantly over 1.5 mgni. per 100 c.cm. 
of blood indicates permanent renal damage. W'ith nitrogen reten- 
tion, in cases of acute nephritis, the blood calcium falls as low as 6 
mgm. per 100 c.cm. of blood or sometimes lower and the phosphorus 
content rises to 5 mgm. per 100 c.cm. of blood. Marked nitrogen reten- 
tion occurs in chronic interstitial nepbriti.s and little or no retention is 
found in chronic nephritis with oedema and lipoid nephrosis. Blood 
cholesterol is markedly increased (as much as 0.3 per cent, or over) in 
lipoid nephrosis and other conditions such as cholelithiasis. 

In chronic nephritis with oedema and in lipoid nephrosis, the 
albumin falls to 2.5 per cent., globulin to 1.7 per cent, and the total 
protein to 4 per cent. 

• Volume and specific gravity. The normal urine volume is 1.500 c.cm., 
Sp. Or. 1,015 to 1,025. In acute nephritis the volume is 200 to 500 c.cm., 
Sp. Or. 1,025 to 1,035. In chronic interstitial nephritis the volume is 
2,000 c.cm. or over, Sp. Gr. 1,005 to 1,012. In lipoid nephrosis the volume 
is eoo to 900 c.cm., Sp. Gr. 1,020 to 1,025. 
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III. Tests depending on the elimination op some substance 
administered ' TO THE BODY. 

1. Water test (Straus-Grauiiwald method) A pint of water is 
fjiveii to a starving patient and urine is collected at hourly intervals. 
Normally, the sum of the first three hours* specimen should be equal 
to the quantity of fluid administered, but if the quant it}' is less, ft 
signifies a renal lesion. 

2. MacLean*s ttrea concentration test. Fifteen gm. of urea dis- 
solved in about 5 oz. of water flavoured with tincture of orange 
are given to a patient who has had nothing to drink for some hours, 
and after emptying the bladder The urine is passed in each of the 
subsequent three hours and urea concentration estimated. In the case 
of normal healthy kidneys the concentration in the second and third 
hours is usually over 2.S per cent, and almost invariably over 2 per 
cent. With moderate damage of the organs, concentration from 1.5 
to 2.5 per cent, may be met with and with severe lesion under 1.5 
per cent. 

Like all tests in which absorption of substances from the ali- 
mentary canal plaj^s a part, it suffers from certain disadvantages. The 
urinary excretion of urea depends in this case not only upon the 
concentrating power of the kidney but also upon tlu* rate of absorp- 
tion which is controlled by the emptying time of the stomach since 
urea is absorbed from the intestines. The urea clearance test has- 
largely replaced this urea concentration test. 

3. Renal lest meal 3Mosenthal employs a standard diet and 
collects two-hourly specimens of urine throughout the day. The speci 
mens are examined for volume, specific gravity, urea and salt con- 
centration. The following signs indicate renal lesion, (i) Fixed or 
low specific gravity. (2) I^owered output of salts and nitrogen. (8) 
Tendency to polyuria. (4) Loss of concentration in the night urine 
associated with low specific gravity and nitrogen content. 

4. Dye tests, (a) Indigo carmine test. Ureteric catheters are in- 
troduced and 0.1 gm. of the dye is injected intramuscularly. The 
urine is tested in six to eight minutes. The intensity of the colour 
indicates roughly how much of the dye is excreted and any delay signi- 
fies renal inefficiency This test can detect a unilateral renal lesion and 
is useful in surgical cases, (h) Phenol suiphone-phthalein test. In 
order to secure a good flow of urine, the patient is given 300 c.cm. 
of water to drink and the bladder is emptied twenty minutes after 
and 6 mgm. of the dye in 1 c.cm. of sterile saline are injected intra- 
musealarly. The dye generally appears in urine within ten minutes of 
the injection. The bladder is emptied after an hour exactly and again 
after two hours and the two specimens are preserved for the 
estimation of the dye colorlUietrically in each. By the flrst hour 60 
pe** cent and by the second hour 70 per %sit. of the dye should 
be tefcted. Anything below this points to renal inefficiency. By 
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ureteric eatheterisatiouj the test can be applied to detect a lesion of 
each kidney separately. 

5. Pyelography, See page 66. 

Hepatic functions. (A) Investigation of the pigmentary functions, 
A positive reaction of the blood to bile indicates a derangement of the 
hepatic function. 

Van den Bcrgh reaction. McNee recommends the following 
classification of jaundice: — (1) Obstructive hepatic jaundice. Here bili* 
rubiii is reabsorbed into the blood and is subsequently excreted into 
the urine. (2) Heeinplytic jaundice. Here more pigments are offered 
than the polygonal cells of the liver can actually dispose of resulting 
in their transference from the Kupffer cells to the blood stream again. 
(3) Toxic and infective hepatic jaundice. This is leally a combination 
of these two conditions. Van den Bergh*s reaction distinguishes between 
these varieties of bilirubin and indicates the type of jaundice.- 
All immediate direct reaction indicates obstructive jaundice, a delayed 
direct reaction points to a haemolytic or non-obstructive type. The 
biphasic reaction is seen in cases of toxic and infective jaundice. The 
bilirubin content of normal serum is 0.2 to 0.5 units. Bile does not 
appear in urine until 4 units are present in the blood, but in haemolytic 
jaundice there is no bile in the urine though 5 to 18 units are present in 
the blood. 

(B) Investigation of the metabolic functions, (a) Nitrogen parti- 
tion method. Urinary nitrogen coefficient *= ’ Normally the 

value of this coefficient is between 85 and whilst in hepatic ineffi* 
ciency it falls to 40 or 50, indicating a disease in the urcogenetic func- 
tion. The values for amino-acids and the non-protein nitrogen in the 
blo<;d increase in such cases. 

(b) Lcevulose tolerance Ast. By mouth 100 gm. of Ifpvulose are given 
and during the following twenty-four hours specimens of urine are 
collected. If laevulose appears in urine about an hour after the ad- 
ministration of the sugar, there is hepatic inefficiency. Specimens of 
blood are also taken at half hour intervals and tested for sugar; a rise 
in sugar above 140 mgm. per 100 c.cm. of blood points to hepatic in- 
efficiency. Galactose tolerance test. Normally the ingestion of 40 
gm. of galactose causes no appreciable increase of blood sugar, but a 
hyperglycaemia is marked in cases of hepatic lesions as in catarrhal 
jaundice, cirrhosis, atrophy and neoplasms. Sugar tolerance test. This 
is useful in diabetic cases. The patient is not given an evening meal 
on tht; day preceding the test; 50 gm. of glucose (1.5 gni. of glucose 
per kilo, body weight) dissolved in about 400 c.cm. of ’water and 
fiavoured with syrup of orange are given to the patient. Blood sugar 
per 100 c.cm. and urine sugar per cent, are determined at intervals 
i, 1, 2 and 3 hours. The normal blood sugar before the test is 80 to 
120 mgm. per 100 c.cm. of blood. Within an hour after taking 
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glucose the blood sugar rises to 130 to 180 uigni. per 100 c.cm. represent- 
ing the highest figure. Blood generally returns to normal within two 
to two and a half hours. Urine should not give any reaction for sugar. 

In mild diabetic cases, the resting blood sugar is higher and after 
the administration of glucose, the content rises above the threshold 
value of the kidneys. In renal glycosuria the blood sugar content is 
always below the normal level. 

(C) Investigation of the hccmopoietic functions, (a) The coagula- 
tion time of the blood is said to be increased in hepatic derangementh. 
The fibrinogen content of the blood is decreased in hepatic inefficiency. 

(b) Widal's test. Generally a meal is followed by leucocytosis and 
this reaction depends on the functional integrity of the liver. In 
deranged hepatic functioub, the reaction is either a leucopaenia or there 
is no rise in the content. 

(D) Investigation of the global capacity. 

Phenoltetrachlorphthalein test. The dye which is obtained in 
ampoules is injected intravenously, 5 mgm. per kilo., iu about 250 to 
300 c.cm. of normal sahne. Kxaitly after a quarter of an hour, and 
again at the end of one hour, 5 c.cm. of blood is drawn out. The 
amount of dye present in each specimen of serum is determined colori- 
metrically. In normal persons from 2 to 6 per cent, of the dye remains 
in the circulation after 15 niinutes and nothing remains at the end of 
one hour. In hepatic disorders there is an appreciable amount retained 
in the blood after one hour. 

(H) Investigation of the duodenal contents, hyon has devivSed a 
method by which the functional integrity of tlie biliary passages can 
be tested. A fasting patient is made to swallow a duodenal tu e and 
bile is aspirated at intervals before and after injecting in the tube 50 
to 100 c.cm. of 25 per cent, magnesium sulphate solution which causes 
the gall bladder to contract and empty itself. Bacteriological and cyto- 
logical examinations of the samples of bile aspirated give reliable 
information as to the inflammatory and infective conditions of the 
various parts of the biliary tract. 

(F) Cholecystography. See page 66. 

pANCRBAXiC FUNCXiONS. Derangement of pancreatic function is 
accompanied by disturbances of carbohydrate metabolism and definite 
alterations in the digestive and absorptive processes of the body. 
Diminished or absent external secretion of the organ is marked by 
the presence of undigested protein, excessive quantities of fat and 
free starch in the fssces. Microscopical and chemical tests are resorted to 
to detect these substances in the feeces and to test the efficient working 
of the organ. 

Loewi's test is a clinical test to detect a lesion of the pancreas. 
This is due to disturbance in the normal antagonism between the supra- 
reilals and the paUcreSs. The disorderetf* pancreas excites the 
aji'mpathetic and the dilatation of the pupil occurs in response tp the 
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local action of adrenalin. Two drops of adrenalin chloride are instilled 
into the conjunctiva and dilatation of the pupil is noticed within a short 
time. This is characteristic of a pancreatic lesion and is not seen in 
normal subjects. 

Diastase test. The iioriiial diastatic index of urine is bct\\ccn 
6.6 and 30. A fluctuation of the figure provides a very usclul guide to 
diagnosis. Pancreatic lesions are always accompanied by an increased 
diastatic index of urine. Acute inflammatory conditions of the organ 
(atulc hamiorrhagic pamreatitis) show a consideralde increase of 
the figure to 100, 200 or sometimes even higher. The figure may 
or may not be affected in chronic pancreatitis, and vaiics between 10 
to 50. In cases of neoplastic conditions of the pancreas, it is 30 to 100. 

Besides the tests mentioned, certain clinical signs and symptoms 
are characteristics of pancreatic lesions depending on the involvement 
of the anatomical structures around the organ. A tumour in the head 
of the pancreas compresses the common bile duct and gives rise to 
obstructive jaundice. Irritation of the adjacent solar plexus in acute 
pancreatitis gives rise to pain in the epigastrium and back, vomiting 
and shock. 

GAStRic FUNCTION. TEST MEAES. One of the methods of investi- 
gating the gastric function is by studying the response of the stomach 
to test meals. The common ones are, one hour method (Kwald), and 
fractional method (Rehfuss). 

EwaWs method. The examination is conducted in the morning, 
the patient having fasted from 9 p.m. the night before the 
examination. The lest meal which consists of a pint of lea and 
a small piece of toast (about I oz.) is given at 7 a.m. ; at 10 a.m. a 
gastric tube is passed and as much fluid as possible is aspirated from the 
stomach. The total quantity of the aspirated fluid is measured, its general 
appearance is studied and noted and then the fluid is sent to the labora- 
tory for qualitative and quantitative examination for the detection and 
estimation of the presence of (1) free HCI, (2) organic acids, r.g., lactic 
acid, acetic acid, butyric acid, (3) blood, and (4) total acidity. 

The composition of the gastric content after a test meal depends 
upon the volume and nature of fluid in the stomach at the time of 
giving the meal, volume and nature of the meal, rate of gastric secre- 
tion and its amount and lastly the condition of the pylorus. All these 
factors vary and it is impossible to obtain anything like comparable 
results with this method at the end of one hour. Ewald's method, 
therefore, has now been replaced by the other method which aims at 
giving a true estimate of gastric function. 

Rehfuss method. The patient is given a light supper (a glass of 
mflk and a charcoal biscuit) the night before. The following morning 
before any food is taken, the patient 1$ made to swallow a Ryle’s tube, 
The tube is marked by one transverse line at 40 cm, to indicate the 
cardiac orifice and by three transverse lines at 57 cm. to indicate the 
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pylorus. The tube is swallowed till the pyloric mark almost touches 
the teeth, the fasting stomach contents ate then aspirated through the 
tube with a 20 c. cm. record syringe till the stomach is completely 
emptied. The quantity of the resting juice is measured and noted. 
If the volume aspirated be less than 20 c. cm., it is likely that tlie total 
fluid has not been recovered. The injection of a syringeful of air in 
many cases will lead to a more complete evacuation. The test meal 
is made by boiling one ounce of oatmeal in a quart of water until the 
bulk is reduced to one pint. The preparation is then strained and may 
be flavoured with little salt. Immediately after emptying the stomach, 
one pint of the test meal is given to the patient to drink ; 15 c. cm. 
specimens are aspirated every 15 minutes for 2^ hours or until nothing 
farther can be aspirated. The specimens are collected in separate clean 
test tubes which are duly labelled and serially numbered 1st, 2nd, Srd, 
etc., and then all the tubes including that containing the fasting juice 
are sent foi analysis, l^ach specimen is examined for the presence of 
blood, bile, mucus, starch, free HCl ; and estimation free HCl and 
total acidity is carried out. The emptying of t.ht gruel meal is indicated 
by the absence of reaction for starch in the specimen. 

Fractional test meal interpretation. Normal resting juice. 
No charcoal, free IICl is very low (from 0 to 20) — volume varies 
between 10 and 160 c. cm. with average of about 54 c. cm. Later speci- 
mens, Acidity, The first specimen after the test meal shows very 
low HCl (lower than that in resting juice), then there is a gradual 
increase in concentration up to the 6th or 6th specimen (U to 1} hour 
after meal) rarely going above 40. After this, there is a gradual diminu- 
tion in the HCl content. This fall is frequently shown by the appearance 
of bile in the specimen, 'lotal acidity is usually 10 to 25 c.cm. N/10 
per cent, higher than the free HCl and consists mainly of organic acids 
Such as lactic and butyric. Blood and mucus— -nil. Motility, The usual 
enipt 3 ring time of the gruel is from U to 2i hours. 

In gastro-duodenal ulcer the typical climbing curve is seen. The fast- 
ing stomach may contain about 30 c.cm. of juice, may be slightly 
bilestained, with no food remnants or charcoal. Free HCl is in high 
concentration. Later specimens show diminution of free HCl and total 
acidity. Afterwards both increase steadily and go considerably above 
no^nial even tip to 70 or 80 on an average, 'fhe bile is absent owing to 
absence of regurgitation ; there is no blood nor mucus. 

In chronic cicatrising gastric ulcer with pyloric obstmetion, the 
fasting stomadi may contain about 70 c.cm. of the fluid; traces oi bile 
and charcoal am seen from the previous day ; free HCl is moderate, but 
total addity is rather high. Later specimens. Acidity. Free HCl climbs 
to a continnod plateau of moderate concentration. Total acid is propor- 
tahnatdy rather high ; bile is ^present in traces or absent in later speci- 
mens; blood is absent; is nottaau" MdHUty, As much as 

17ft of fluid containing mueh ginel may be present even 3} hoars 
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after the meal showing obvious pyloric obstruction. Ulcers in other 
parts of the stomach do not give such typical pictures. 

Duodenal ulcers may cause very little abnormality in the curve, 
frequently, however, there is a hiijh concentration of HCl with a rapid 
emptying time of the stomach. 

Carcinoma of the stomach. The fasting stomach contains about 40 
c.cm. of fluid which is very foul smelling, dark coloured and contains 
altered blood; mucus and charcoal are present from the previous night. 
No free HCl. Total acid is relatively high. Later spcLimens, Acidity. 
Free IICl and total acid are rather above average concentration or kept 
at a uniform low level with free HCl absent throughout ; bile is absent, 
mucus is norma], and blood is present. The meal leaves the stomach 
rather rapidly. 

Achylia gastrica ot achlorhydria. Fasting .stomach contains only a 
few c.cm. of the juice, a trace of bile and no free HCl. The total acid 
is very low. Uater specimens show complete al>sence of HCl; total acid- 
ity is also very low. Bile is present in later specimens, mucus is absent 
and blood is absent. The whole meal leaves the stomach very quickly, 
i,c., in about an hour. The graph is represented by a straight line. 

FURUNCULOSIS. Boils or furuncles are acute circumscribed 
staphylococcal infections about one or more hair follicles. The infecting 
organisms are generally staphylococcus pyogenes aureus but in some 
cases these are staphylococcus pyogenes albns. The condition may 
start as impetigo and infection subsequently lakes place along the hair 
follicles. Crops of boils appear when the body resistance is considerably 
lowered to staphylococcal infections. The glycosuric soil affords a 
suitable medium for staphylococci and a gouty seborrhoeic acid 
soil or a diathesis of a sluggish metabolism is also a very fertile one for 
boils to grow. Of the predisposing factors, faulty dietetics with an 
avitaminous regime and intake of excess of carbohydrates, excessive 
tobacco smoking and a mode of life with insufficient muscular exercise, 
deserve mention. Alcoholic drinks especially champagne, due to some 
deleterious by-products of partial fermentation, often favour the infec- 
tion. Besides, anaemia, renal disease, debility and chronic constipation 
predispose to furunculosis. General debility may be theoretically 
regarded as an invitation to staphylococci though boils are generally 
met with in over-fed bulky persons. Fsyebic states such as anger, 
emotion, irritation, etc., play an important aetiological role. In these 
slates, both adrenalin and sugar are poured into the blood stream and 
as ^ these are not utilised, they favour the growth of the bacteria. 
Chronic intestinal toxsemia and hidden septic foci in the body also 
favour infection. Endocrine dysfunctions and caldum deflciency 
are also potent aetiological factors. A boil appears as a hard, 
tender, circumscribed mass which later suppurates and discharges pus 
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leaving a central necrotic core. The axillae, forearms, glutei and face 
are the sites of selection. Boils on the face and particularly over the 
upper lip might sometimes precipitate a secondary cerebral infection 
which generally proves fatal. 

TufcATMENT. A thorough search should be made for septic 
foci which when found should be eradicated. Diabetes, albu- 
minuria and chronic constipation should 1)e treated on the usual lines. 
Flushing of the intestinal canal and subsequent starvation lessens 
toxaemia and is often successful m aborting an attack. A cautious dietar\ 
with abundance of vitamins and restricted intake of meat and sugar, 
considerably helps the treatment. Fresh yeast, a teasi>o<*mful, thtice 
daily, often acts well in furunculosis but this should not be given 
during vaccine therapy. A mixture of dilute sulphuric acid 5 min,, 
with sulphate of magnesia 1 dr. is often efficacious. Sublimed sulphur 
in i to 1 dr. doses or fresh calcium sulphide in i gr. doses, may also 
be prescribed. The affected region should be frequently washed with 
weak solution of perchloride of mercury 1 in 2000, or 2 per cent boric 
lotion to prevent an auto-inoculation. During the early stages before 
suppuration takes place boric fomentations, compresses of glycerine and 
ichthyol or glycerine of carbolic are very effective in alleviating the acute 
throbbing pain. A boil may often be aborted by the application of a 
mercury and carbolic plaster with a small hole in the centre. In all 
cases, squeezing is not only a bad but a dangerous practice, as this 
often helps the dissemination of the organsms into the blood by breaking 
the protective loculi in the region where the cocci are lodged. This 
also adds to the inflammatory mischief in the tissues. When the boil 
is mature and the pus is ready to escape, under proper aseptic precau- 
tions, evacuation of the septic materials may be effected ^ith a knife. 
Correction of faulty metabolism and calcium and endocrine therapy 
is also useful in the treatment. Intramuscular injections of collosol 
manganese J to 1 c.cm., tv ice a week, help the retrogression of furuncles. 
Stannoxyl tablets, one tablet thrice daily, are also prescribed in some 
cases. Ultra-violet therapy, baths, etc,, are also of prove! value in the 
treatment of furunculosis. 

Vaccine therapy (see page 773) has given enccuraging results in 
the treatment of furunculosis, the autogenous type being generally better 
than stock vaccine. A single dose of vaccine if administered early, 
tends to abort an acute boil. The dose should be 1000 million of mixed 
staphylococci. An average initial dose, in ordinary cases should be 100 
millions of Staphylococcus aureus, gradually increased to 250 millions 
at intervals of a week. To prevent a relapse, it h advisable to prolong 
the vaccine therapy for some time after apparent cure. 

It is suggested that there is some connection between the oxidising 
action of potassium permanganate and the thyroid in that they 
act by tending to sway the pH Of blootipM It appears that boils 
occur tn those parts of the body w^re there is likelihood of local: 
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acidosis. Ball, with his favourite prescription for boils containing 
sulphate ol iron 3 gr., sulphate of inagne&ium J dr., dilute sulphuric 
acid 10 niiu., solution of hydrochloride of arsenic 2 min., chloroform 
water to i oz., advocates a tabloid containing thyroid J gr. and potas- 
sium permanganate 1/8 gr., in cases of intractable boils. The mixture 
and the tablets are given three times a day. He reports considerable 
success with these drugs. 

Oxygen injections (vSalzmann) have given very gratifying results in 
cases of furuncles and paron 3 xhia. The oxygen, under high pressure 
1 to 1 atniospnere, is introduced into the centre of the furuncle through 
a sterile glass cannula or a fine injection needle. In the course of a day, 

5 to 10 such injections may be given, as needed. The tissue of the 
furuncle softens with astonishing rapidity, so that the furuncle is 
emptied spontaneously witliin 24 to 48 hours. But uncles of the nose and 
upper lip especially may be similarly treated and leave no disagreeable 
complications. 

GASTRIC AND, DUODENAL ULCERS. During the last twenty-hve 
jears ideas on the subject of gastric and duodenal ulcerations have been 
.radically revised mainly as a result of the progress of abdominal surgery 
and modern X-ray methods of diagnosis. Clinicians now realise how 
unreliable were the signs and symptoms *on which they had to base their 
opinions. Radiology has enabled a diagnosis of ulcer to be made in 
many cases which previously might have been termed gastritis. Ulcera- 
tion is sometimes seen not only without pain but actually without any 
sign of indigestion. 

The incidence of peptic ulcer, under which term are included both 
the gastric and the duodenal forms, has been recently .studied in many 
series of cases. Duodenal ulcer is very much more common than gastric 
ulcer and occurs more frequently in males than in females. The disease 
may occur at any age, though cases under twenty years of age are very 
uncommon. Patients have often suffered from abdominal symptoms for 
many years before coming under treatment, and it is therefore diffi- 
cult to be certain when the disease really started. 

In spite of the large amount of experimental work that has been 
carried out in recent years on the pathology of peptic ulcer, it must 
be admitted that the cause of the condition is still undecided. 

Various factors have been thought to be responsible for the causation 
of the ulcer. The gastric juice or perhaps its hydrochloric acid content 
may in some way be responsible as ulcers occur in such situations as 
are ^exposed to its action, e*g., the stomach, the first part of the duo- 
denum, and last part of the cesophagus and in the jejunum cases 
Where gastro-jej unostomy has been performed. Interesting experiment- 
al work by Bedton conjSrms the fact thf^t the acidity ol gastric juice 
and pyloric obstruction are factors in the prodnetion of pe|itic ttioers. 

86 
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Of recent years great stress has been laid on the importance of 
focal infection as a cause of peptic ulcer. The experimental work of 
Rosenow in America lends support to this. By inoculation of strepto- 
cocci obtained from infected teeth of ulcer patients, he claims to 
have produced gastric ulceiation m animals. Although this is not 
absolutely convincing it is reasonable to suppose that chronic sepsis 
such as may occur around the apex of a tooth or in a chronically 
inflamed appendix or gall bladder may play a part in the establish- 
ment of gastric or duodenal ulcer. The work of Bolton has demon- 
strated in animals that the introduction of septic materials into the 
stomach is followed by the formation of ulcer Alvarez (1932) is not 
satisfied with any of the theories of causation of ulcer and particularh 
with the infection theor>. He suggests that the importance of psychi- 
cal factors has been overlooked and that ulcer commonly appears in 
persons who live under nervous tension 

Sometimes the ulcer results from auto-digestion of a portion of 
the stomach wall from which the blood supply has been cut ofl by a 
minute embolus lodging in an artery. The presence of a foreign bodv 
in the stomach, erosion of the gastric mucosa by strong acids and 
alkalies are also important aetiological factors Anaemia, chlorosis, 
chronic colitis and gastritis associated with hyperchlorhydria are im- 
portant predisposing factors. Besides there may be gastric ulcer dia- 
thesis, as gastric ulcers tend to run in some families and duodenal 
ulcers in others. 

Ulcers may be acute or chronic and the symptoms of the two con- 
ditions are different. Acute ulcers are generally multiple, small and 
superficial. Haemorrhage is common but rarely fatal. A chronic ulcer 
is usually single and irregular in shape with an indurated edge. It 
is usually found near the pylorus on the lesser curvature towards the 
posterior surface of the stomach and the symptoms are periodic and 
intermittent, the chief being pain, vomiting, and haematemesis. The 
pain is characteristic, its onset is most punctual in the same patient 
after the same meals and it appears with the most exact regularity 
after the same interval of comfort. The periodicity of pain is altered 
by variation in the quantity and quality of the food and by irregularity 
of meals. It is complained of in the epigastrium coming on within 
half an hour to an hour after food and relieved by vomiting. The 
nearer the ulcer is to the pylorus the lower down is the pain and 
logger its internal after a meal. In cases of duodenal ulcer» the pain 
continuea until food is taken to relieve the pain. The definite relation- 
ship of pOin to food intake has been described by Moynihan as follows : 
*Tn case of gastric ulcer, the pain whidh, after an interval, folloUrs 
fjhe taking of a meal, gradually disappears before the next meal. In 
daaes of duodenal ulcer, the pain continue until the next meal, or 
until fbod Is takeh to give ease to a wmrhSStus pain. The rhythm of 
g^trle ulcer is ‘food, comfert* pain, comfortt^ <uid then agate ‘food, 

f 
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comfort, pain, comfort*; of duodenal ulcer it is ‘food, comfort, pain* 
and then again ‘food, comfort, pain*; a quadruple rhythm in the 
former disease, a triple rhythm in the latter. The pain may be slight 
or intense and may radiate to other regions of the body. The actual 
cause of pain is uncertain. Some believe it to be due to the spasm 
of the muscles of the stomach. According to Hurst, tension is the 
cause of pain. Diffuse tenderness over the abdomen is present with a 
little rigidity of both the upper recti muscles. An area of cutaneous 
hyperai'jthesia can be demonstrated in many cases. When the 
pain is delayed from one to two hours after food, the ulcer is probably 
a prepyloric one. If the delay is more than two hours, the ulcer is 
likely to be duodenal; it lasts till the neict meal which usually gives 
relief for a definite period. When complications such as pyloric stenosis 
or perigastric inflammation, etc., set in, the pain becomes more con- 
tinuous and the regularity of its onset in relation to food becomes lost. 
Vomiting directly after food is unusual in gastric ulcer. It sometimes 
comes on shortly after taking food and a definite interval elapses 
which may be longer or shorter according to the position of the ulcer. 
Hsematemesis and tarry stools (melaena) may supervene as complications. 
Hmmatemesis may be absent in duodenal ulcer and altered blood may 
be passed as tarry stiools (melsena). Of the other less important 
symptoms, secondary anaemia, the feeling of a definite tumour or thick- 
ening in the epigastrium, constipation, etc., deserve mention. 

Apart from clinical study, the following methods are available for 
the investigation and diagnosis of gastro-duodenal ulcers :->(!) Bwald’s 
test meal (see page 1357). (2) Fractional test meal (see page 1853). (3) 
Occult blood in faeces (see page 1477). (4) Radiography Examination of 
the stomach and duodenum by means of the X-rays after the inges- 
tion of an opaque meal is very useful in the diagnosis of ulcers of 
these organs. Investigations should be made both under the screen 
and with photographs. The opaque meal used in the screen examina- 
tion usually consists of 3 oz. of barium sulphate in half to one pint 
of milk. By this means the shape of the stomach and its filling pro. 
parties can be investigated. The motor activity however and rate of 
stomach empt 3 ring are better studied with a more solid meal, each as 
porridge, or bread and milk containing barium sulphate. There shoidd 
be no residue of such a meal in the stomach after six hours. Per- 
sistent deformity in the outline of the stomach or duodenum is the 
most reliable evidence in the X-ray diagnosis of ulcer. Thus in gastric 
ulcer the barium may be seen filling a niche in the wall of the stomaeh 
or there may be definite organic hour-glass appearance. In the duo* 
dennm a persistent alteration in the shape of the duodenal cap may be 
seen; X-ray examination will also reveal pyloric obstvuctioa. 

Variations in tone or in position of the stomach ate not diagnostic 
of ulceration. Subsequent examination after aMiodMration of belladonna 
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is of value in distinguishing between constriction of the stomach due 
to spasm and that due to cicatri ‘nation. 

Treatment. The treatment of uncomplicated gastric ulcers 
should always be medical. Before medical treatment is started, all 
sources of infection in the l)ody so far as practicable should be eradi- 
cated. The teeth, throat and naso-pharyngeal regions should be 
thoroughly examined and proper treatment instituted. The difficulty 
lies with the intra^abdoniinal sources of infection which are not com- 
monly discovered and the treatment is therefore greatly handicapped. 
The general principle of treatment of all ulcer cases includes complete 
rest in bed, careful dieting and the use of suitable antacids. In all 
cases the treatment is a prolonged one and requires the patient to be 
in bed from four to six weeks. A modified Sipp} diet (see page 1340) is 
advisable with an alkaline powder after feeds, and olive oil, belladonna or 
atropin before the feeds. During the first two weeks feeds are given every 
two hours and consist of citrated milk (3 gr. of sodium citrate to an 
ounce of milk) or peptonised milk, Horlick’s milk or Benger's food. The 
quantity should be small and should not exceed five ounces. The 
quantity and quality of the feeds are altered and improved during the 
subsequent weeks and are as follows. During the third week raw eggs, 
thin bread, butter and cream may be added to the previous diet and 
are given every two hours as before. During the fourth week the 
feeds ate given every two and half hours and consist of five ounces of 
citrated milk alternated wdth feeds composed of potato soup, arrow- 
root or milk pudding. During the fifth week the milk feeds are reduced 
and additions are made to the dietary in the form of pounded fish 2 
07 ., lightly boiled egg and crisp toast with butter. The feeds are 
allow^ed every 2i hours. The same regime is carried on up to the 8th 
week. With these feeds measures are adopted to diminish the secre- 
tion and the strength of the resting gastric juice. Immediately before 
the three feeds i an oz. of olive oil is given and directly before 
three other feeds, tincture of belladonna 5 to 10 min. with chloroform 
water j oz* or sulphate of atropine 1/200 gr. in 1 dr of water is given 
to the patient. 

In cavses of acute ulceration associated with hyperchlorhydria, 
attempts should be made to neutralise as far as possible this acidity. 
Alkalies should be chosen which will do this without causing a secon- 
dary secretion, lif has been found that sodium bicarbonate is a strong 
agent in prodneiag a secondary flow of hydrochloric acid. It is there- 
fore physiologically wrong and even harmful to employ this drug in 
attempting to give rest to the ulcer from the effects of the acid. A 
good combination consists of carbonates of calcium, magnesium ^ and 
bismuth each go gr. $ 1 dr* of this powder in a little water is 
titken by the patient 1 hotir after each feed during the day and 
laao teaspoonfttis, the thtng at tight, mting the third and fourth 
Wlfcka a teas^onful ol thb poWto is taken three times a day after 
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feeds, and two teaspoonfuls at night. During the 6th to 8th weeks a 
teaspoonful of powder is taken twice a day after feeds and 2 teaspoon- 
fuls at night. The mouth should be well cleansed with some alksliiie 
water after each feed.' During such treatment tobacco, alcohol, tea 
and coffee should never be indulged in. When the radiogram indicates 
that the ulcer has healed after the treatment, the pain and other 
clinical symptoms have subsided and the occult blood test (stool) is 
negative, the patient is allowed up for gradually increasing periods 
and more additions are made to the dietary. Besides those contained in 
the previous diets, eggs, honey, apple-jelly, fresh fish (lx)iled or 
steamed), chicken or mutton, custard pudding, are added. The feeds 
are given every 2i hours and one teaspoonful of the alkaline powder 
is taken after breakfast and 2 teaspoonfuls last thing at night and the 
olive oil or belladonna before breakfast, lunch and dinner. In the 
tropics the main ulcer diet should consist of soft rice and milk. After* 
this the diet should be liberal and vegetables, fish, minced mutton, 
boiled or roast chicken and sweets may be added to the dietary. The 
breakfast, lunch and dinner should be small meals, well chewed and 
eaten slowly. The patient should always rest for some time after meals. 

Rich condiments should never be added to the dietaries, which 
should always be unstimulating .so as not to invoke gastric secretion. 
The food .should be poor in protein and rich in carlK>hydrates and fats, 
of sufficient caloric value and served as small feeds so as not to over- 
distend the stomach. 

Lenhartz diet. Denhartz advocates 8 oz. of milk mixed with one egg 
for the first 24 hours after which the quantity is increased daily by 
3^ oz. of milk and 1 egg until 2 pints of milk and about 8 
eggs are reached. From about the third to the eighth day, raw minced 
meat starting with 1 oz. in divided doses is given. If well borne, 
boiled rice, pounded fi.sli or chicken are later allowed and the number 
of eggs are reduced. At first feeds are given at hourly intervals and 
complete rest is allowed at night. Both the eggs and milk are iced 
and the eggs beaten up whole. By the end of the fourth week the 
patient is put on a mixed diet containing the common foodstufis 
avoiding indigestible ones. While carrying out the Sippy treatment, 
the precipitation of alkalosi.s should always be borne in mind* The 
common symptoms are headache, giddiness, nausea, vomiting, drowsi- 
ness, tetany or coma; the pulse is rapid and respirations are 4low. 
Alkalies should be stopped, sufficient glucose should be taken by mouth 
or 1 oz. of glucose in 8 oz. of normal saline should be administered per 
rectum six hourly. Intravenous injections of calcium are also advocated 
in these cases. 

* Protein therapy. The injections of protein preparations were begun 
after dietetic treatment had failed. The injections were mgde 
intravenously, beginning with doses of from 0.2 to 0.4 c.cm. and gradaally 
increasing to 1 or 2 c.cm. The injections are given at intervals of 
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3 to 4 days. A series consisted of from 4 to 3 and rarely 12 injections. 
A slight increase in temperature resulted m some cases, but no local 
reactions such as gastric pains and hiaemorrhage were observed. The 
results obtained with this form of treatment are very favourable. 

Indications for surgical treatment. (1) If symptoms persist after 
prolonged medical treatment and frequent relapses occur after 
apparent cure as in chronic ulcers. It is stated by Leube that if there 
be no relief of symtoms four to five weeks after medical treatment, 
surgical aid should be sought. (2) If profuse haematemesis sets in. 
(3) If acute perforation with general peritonitis supervenes and 
the pain is persistent due to perigastric adhesions, hour-glass stomach, 
stenosis of the cardiac or pyloric orifice and gastric dilatation. 

After treatment, Tht patients with gastroduodenal ulcers must 
observe certain dietetic rules for at least six moiiths, preferably one year 
and some care in diet is to be taken for the rest of his life. 

The following rules are to be observed 

1. Avoid longer intervals than two to two and a half hours without 
some form of food, a.g., milk, cat slowly, bilf* and chew all the food 
thoroughly. Try to he free from anxietv during the meals. 

2. Avoid highly seasoned food, cooked cheese, lemon juice, lemon 
peel (marmalade), pickles, spices, vinegar, acid fruits, strong tea, 
coffee or cocoa, rough foods specially celery, raisins and coarse vegetahlea, 
very hot food, specially meat soups, fruit with pips, e,g,, currants, figs, 
raisins, lettuce, raw apples, and any alcohol on an empty stomach. 

3. Take specially raw or very lightly boiled eggs, milk, custards, 
jellies, sieved vegetables, bread, butter, cream, soft puddings, fish (not 
very salted), plain biscuits, cake, toast, rusks (not new or wholemeal 
bread) . 

4. Take fish or meat only once a day, in small amounts, and prefer- 
ably veal, lamb, rabbit or chicken, but avoid tough meat, ‘high’ game, 
bacon and pork. Ivight wine with food is allowable. Salt should not be 
taken in excess hut is allowable in moderation. Smoke only in modera* 
tion and not before meals. Take pulv. triple curb. (Maclean) one tea- 
spoonful three times a day twenty minutes after meals and once in the 
night if awake. 

5. Avoid constipation and indiscretions in diet. 

QIVCOSB THB^APY. (See page 46). Glucose is extensively used 
nowadays in tbetapy for its beneficial effects in many diseases. It is the 
best nutrition foe tt|e tissues and is a food for the vital organs of the body 
e9pe<^iaily ths Um and cardiac tnnscle and its administration adds to 
the d6ily caloric intake in the body. It improves the quality of the 
pulse by improving the ventricular filling of the heart, also raises Ihe 
(iyttoUc blood pressure and thus enhances the peripheral circulation, 
promotes diuresis apd combats diddoais and liHly it is said to increase 
^ prete<;4tve powers of th«^ blood# varJous routes lesorted to for 
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the administration of glucose are oral, rectal, subcutaneous, intra- 
muscular, intravenous and pediatric practice even advocates a 
peritoneal usage. Regardless of the method of administration, glucose 
undergoes identical metabolic processes in the body and entails very little 
work on the digestive apparatus. Althausen asserts that the human 
l)cdy usually requires 8 gm. of glucose per kilo, body weight to meet 
the carbohydrate demand of the body. It is suggested that hypo- 
glycaeniia below 80 mgm. per cent, is generally incompatible with life. 
Besides its storage in the liver and muscles, glucose is also said to be 
stored in the skin. During prolonged strain and starvation the 
glycogen reserve of the liver may be completely exliausted though 
blood sugar and muscle glycogen remain practically constant, l^esions 
causing starvation states tend to depress the power of the body to 
utilise glucose. Regarding the strength of the solution to be used 
intravenously it has been suggested that a 4.9 per cent, solution irt 
water has the same osmotic pressure as 0.85 per cent, sodium chloride 
solution and is therefore isotonic with the blood and tissue fluids. 
Ilsemolysis of red blood cells was marked when o concentration below 
per cent, was used. A 26 per cent, solution is used for intravenous 
administration, a 10 to 15 per cent, solution is advocated for intramus- 
cular use and a 5i per cent, solution has been injected intraperitoneally. 
A 20 per cent, solution when injected .intramuscularly causes a local 
reaction. When glucose is injected into the tissues, absorption is 
marked in an hour’s time. Authorities differ on the absorption of 
glucose from the rectum though it is often administered as such. A 
10 per cent, solution has been found to be absorbed from the colon 
a little faster than an isotonic 5 per cent, solution. 

Though deaths are rare, severe reactions are .sometimes seen to follow 
the intravenous administration of glucose. The syndrome of nausea, 
restlessness, muscle tremors, rigors, convulsions, collapse, stupor and 
coma, described by Rowntree, is supposed to follow the administration of 
large quantities of the solution. The rate of intravenous injection should 
not exceed 4 c.cm. per minute of a 26 per cent, solution lest it pro- 
duces an overstimulation of the endogenous insulin causing a hypo- 
glycaemia. Reactions are seen to occur after the lapse of variable 
periods regardless of the dosage or the percentage of the solution used. 
Other untoward symptoms met with are acute cardiac dilatation from 
injecting a considerable amount of fluid at a time, apnoea, vomiting and 
diarrhoea and a few deaths have been recorded from pulmonary emboH. 
Technical errors and chemical impurities taken up by the solution from 
the rubber tubing daring administration are claimed to be potent 
causes resulting in such reactions. Nitrogenous bacterial togdtia 
called *p3rrogen' generated bv bacteria present in insufficiently distilltd 
water are held to be another cause. The water used for dilution of 
glucose solution should always be sterile and doublo4iatilled. The 
reaction due to the rubber tubing can be by soaldng It In 
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<ioap and Hater for an hour, Hashing well with water and lastly 
soaking it again for four hours in 4 per c6nt. solution of sodium 
hydroxide and again washing the whole in distilled water. 

Therapeutic uses. Glucose is always indicated and extensively 
used before all operations particularly where the hepatic functions are 
deranged, the metabolic rate is high and the patient is undernourished 
Glucose is of particular saluc where a blood transfusion is impossible. 
It has marked beneficial effects in ca‘^es of shock. Glucose should 
not be given in the early hours of the morning when the liver 
activity regarding the metabolism of glycogen is at its height. The 
best time for the administration of glucose is in the afternoon 
when the blood sugar level is at its lowest. During the rigid dieting 
regime in obciify, gluwse should be freely given mouth, to supply the 
necessary energj*- to the body. It is strongly indicated in cases of 
ketosis or acidosis and hypoglyccemia especially after overdosage with 
insulin- During prolonged high febrile states accompanied with tissue 
destruction a free intake of glucose with a sparing one of protein is 
advisable. In toxcemias of pregf^ancy such as hyperemesis gravidarum 
and eclampsia glucose therapy is most useful. In cyclic vomiting 
in children glucose w'ith insulin overcomes the accompanying acidosis. 
The distressing symptoms of sca-sickness are veiy often relieved by 
glucose. It serves as an emergent food in physical exhaustion. Glucose 
combined with insulin is invaluable in diabetic coma where ketone 
bodies are excessively formed due to defective fat metabolism. In 
toxcemias of acute infective fevers such as pneumonia, diphtheria, etc 
sepsis and seveie burns, glucose is said to dilute and neutralise the 
toxins. Glucose should always be administered in cases where the 
liver is liable to be damaged by toxins and after prolonged anaesthesia. 

HEMORRHAGE. Haemorrhage denotes an escape of blood from 
the blood vessels of the body. It may be arterial, venous or capillary. 
When the blood is escaping from an artery, it is bright red in colour 
and escapes from the wounded artery in a series of jerks, synchronous 
with the heart beats. The loss of blood is considerable and rapid and 
the force and character of the haemorrhage change with the fall of 
blood pressure. In haemorrhage from veins, the blood is dark red or 
pnrRle in colour and generally escapes in a smooth even stream, unin- 
fluenced by the heart beats. In capillary haemorrhage, there is a continu- 
ous ooring of datk bood from a cut raw surface which coming in contact 
with the oxygen of the air beconies bright red. Haemorrhage may be 
externaU when blood escapes from the body and internal or concealed, 
when the bleeding is proceeding from some region of the body 
in which it is not often easily detected. The bleeding in 
primary hmmorrhage occurs immediately after the division of a blood 
vmisel, in the reactionary ty|xe, the haemorrhdll!^ recurs ^within 24 hours 
i|||[ temoatasia while fo steOrnWy hsemorrh^e, generally caused by 
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infective processes in a wound, the bleeding starts after the first 

24 hours, usually 8 to 10 days after the infliction of the wound. 
General constitutional symptoms after haemorrhage are due to loss 

of a large amount of blood from the body. Signs such as pallor, loss 
of consciousness, subnormal temperature with blanched skin, shallow 
rapid respirations, restlessness, etc. supervene as a result of cerebral 
anaemia with subsequent failure of function of the vital centres of the 
brain. Intense thirst is complained of due to dehydration of the 
tissues of the body. Children and old people stand loss of blood badly 
and regeneration is much more prolonged than that in young adults. 
As an immediate after-effect of haemorrhage, the following changes 
take place. There is generally no change in cell counts or the 

percentage of haemoglobin within two hours after haemorrhage. The 
vascular system adapts itself to the loss of blood by contracting, 
thu.s a diminution of the vascular area occurs. The diminution of 

ha;moglobin, red cells and blood protein does not reach its maximum 
for two weeks. The prognosis is grave if the percentage of haemo- 
globin is below 25 per cent. Four hours after a haemorrhage, there is 
an increase in the leucocytes of the blood and this may persist for a 
week. Within 48 hours the platelet count reaches the maximum. The 
cell increase is more rapid than the haemoglobin increase which accounts 
for the colour index being below 1 in haemorrhagic anaemia. The blood 
volume usually comes back to normal in six weeks, but in severe 
hcemorrhages the recovery time is much more prolonged. The specific 
gravity of the blood is lowered in all haemorrhages. 

Classiktcation ok H.15MOKRHACES, Group J. Hsemorrhages due to 
injuries or localised disesvses such as epistaxis, apoplexy, oesophageal 
varix, peptic ulcer, gynaecological conditions (placenta previa, 
postpartum haemorrhage, ectopic pregnancy, etc.), haemorrhoids and 
bleeding ulcerating tumours. Group II. Spontaneous haemorrhage as 
a complication of a general disease. This includes acute infectious 
diseases such as septicaemia, measles, small pox, etc,, jaundice, various 
forms of anaemia. Group III, The true haemorrhagic diseases of the 
new born, purpura haemorrhagica of Werlhof or thrombocytopic*^urpura, 
haemophilia, pseudohaemophilia. 

Generai, i,ine ok TREATMBNr. Natural arrest of hannprrHage, 
In haemorrhage from the medium-si25ed arteries, the contraction and 
retraction of the middle and inner coats may be sufficient to stop the 
bleeding. Sometimes a temporary arrest of haemorrhage is bixmght 
alK>ut by the formation of clots at the mouth of the bleeding vessel. 
Changes in the blood such as an alteration of the specific gravity, an 
increase in the number of white ceUs and a fall in blood pressure 
associated with the shock of the injury, all help in the formation of clots. 
Ultimately a natural permanent arrest of haemorrhage tatees place by 
the formation of granulation tissue at the cut evds of the veSSeL 
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In all emergency cases of accessible surgical hsemorrhage a tempor- 
ary arrest of bleeding may be secured by the application of a tourniquet 
sufficiently tight to block the main artery supplying the part. Certain 
positions are advantageous in the procedure as in cases of bleeding 
from a limb, the latter should be elevated to empty it partially of blood 
and then bandaged with an elastic bandage. Other temporary measures 
include digital compression, ligature of the vessel, where convenient, 
compression with forceps, etc. The general treatment aims at promoting 
the rapid formation of internal clot in the bleeding vessel, procuring 
for the brain a sufficient amount of blood daring the period of shock and 
supplying the necessary amount of fluid to the vascular system to 
maintain the blood pressure and lastly stimulating the hsemopoietic 
organs to replace the blood lost during hseniorrhage. The patient 
should be at complete rest with the foot end of the bed raised, directing 
the blood of the body towards the brain and if the hmmorrliage is 
severe the limbs should be bandaged to prevent stasis of blood in the 
dependent parts of the body. Restlessness should be controlled with an 
injection of morphia } gr. In most cases the cause of death is the 
profound fall of blood pressure due to the loss of an excessive amount 
of blood from (he body. As soon as the bleeding vessel is controlled, 
or sometimes even while doing this, intravenous administration 
of normal saline with glucose or a transfusion of blood becomes a 
necessity. Fluids may also be given by the oral, rectal and subcutaneous 
routes. Several piuts of normal saline (1 dr. KaCl to a pint) at a 
temperature of about 100*’F. must be administered per rectum till 
the blood pressure rises or about a pint or a half at a time may 
be injected subcutaneously into the loose, cellular tissues under the 
breasts or in the flanks. In the intravenous method of administration 
df fluids, the vein usually selected for operation is the median basilic 
vein of the arm. The fluid used is normal saline at the body tempera- 
ture, the quantity being 2 to 3 pints at a time for an adult patient. 
The administration should be undertaken under strict aseptic measures. 
For detailed technique and precautions of blood transfusion see page 49. 
Drugs are of little use in the general treatment of haemorrhage. Various 
preparations of ergot, given by mouth or injected hypodermically, have 
given good results especially in obstetrical and gynaecological cases. 
Ihtravenone injection of calcium chloride, 2 to 5 c.cin. of a 10 pet cent, 
solution, is helpful in increasing the coagulability of the blood. Injection 
of whole blood 10 to 20 c.cm., haemostatic serum 2 c.cm. or normal 
horse serum 20 c^cm. are also effective measures. 

has sn effect on bleeding tendencies. lupins and globulins 
which are contained in the liver, kidney, btain, egg yolk, bacon, nuts, 
be^ns and Fees produce a ded^te increase of blood-clotting powers 
tweti^four hours. A diet oqmsisting^M vegetables and low 
1|| value such as tomatoes, canliffosmr and stewed fruit 
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will decrease the clotting power of the blood. Articles rich in iron 
are suitable for cases of secondary anaemia after haemorrhage. 

C\Pii,LARY HAEMORRHAGE. Considerable blood is sometimes lost by 
capillary oozing. Treatment, Heat, This may be applied in the form of 
hot water (U5^F), cautery at a dull red heat, etc. The drawback in 
case of a cautery is that there is a chance of recurrence of haemorrhage 
when the slough separates. 

Cold, This is applied m the form of cold water or ice and is very 
effective in the treatment of haemorrhage from the nose, mouth and 
throat. Pressure, Well graduated pressure as tiy plugging a wound 
from the bottom is very often effective in arresting a capillary oozing. 
Care should be taken not to devitalise a part during such a procedure, 
Harmostatics, Local application of haemostatics such as adrenalin, 
turpentine, compound tincture of benzoin, perchloride of iron, horse 
serum, coagulin, etc., are very often effective in checking local oozing 
from many parts of the body. Wright's styptic is an extract of the 
thymus or testis made with saline to which 5 per cent, of calcium 
chloride and a trace of sodium carbonate are added with 1 per cent, 
phenol as a preservative. The styptic is applied locally. The wounds 
should be well dried before the application of haemostatics. 

HjEmatemesis. Vomiting of blood may be due to various causes. 
The common sources include gastro-duodenal ulcer and oesophageal 
varices resulting from the chronic passive congestion of the portal 
circulation and cirrhosis of the liver. Gastrostaxis or gastric oozing 
from a local lesion in the stomach is also an occasional cause of profuse 
haemorrhage. Coffee-ground vomiting is characteristic of gastric carci- 
noma. Aneurysm of the aorta by leaking into the oesophagus may 
cause haematemesis. Serious haematemesis may also occur in enlarge- 
ment of the spleen especially in Banti's disease and thrombosis of the 
splenic vein. Mechanical injury and corrosion of the gastric mucosa by 
ewrosive poisons are also important causes. The general toxic causes 
include poisons such as arsenic and phosphorus and toxins of various 
diseases such as acute yellow atrophy, infective and toxaemic jaundice, 
small-pox, malaria, yellow fever, hsemorrhagic disease, etc. A slight 
degree of haematemesis is not infrequently associated with vomiting of Sea 
sickness, cyclical vomiting, post-anaesthetic vomiting, pernicious vomiting 
of pregnancy and acute intestinal obstruction. The vomited blood 
in haematemesis might not originate in the stomach itself but may 
have been swallowed as in cases of epistaxss, a bitten tongue in epi<* 
lepsy or from bleeding gums. 

In 'hematemesis, giddiness and faintness precede the actual bringing 
up of blood, the blood is dark in colour, clotted and often mixed with 

materials. It is usually acid in reaction* 

rreatment^ The treatment of haematemesis is essentially that of its 
primary cause. If the source of bleeding is easily detected it may 
be controlled under aseptic surgkal measiires. Usually a gastroduodenal 
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ulcer ift a comiiiou cause of lisemateniesis. The bleeding may be 
profuse and prove rapidly fatal. Such a haemorrhage may be capillary, 
venous, or arterial. Medical treatment should always be tried first in 
case of hsematemesis from acute gastric ulcer. Absolute rest should be 
imperative. The patient should be laid horizontally and an ice bag may 
be applied to the epigastrium. No food or stimulant should be given 
by the mouth but small fragments of ice or sips of iced water may be 
allowed at times. Morphia 1 gr, may administered hypodermically 
to calm the patient and as much as 1 gr. of the drug may be adminis- 
tered in 24 hours. A rectal iniection of normal saline (about 4 to 6 
oz.) containing 4 dr of glucose may serve as nutrition to the patient 
and may be repeated every 6 hours. Haemostatics like horse serum 
10 c.cm., coagulin 5 c.cm., etc., may be injected intramuscularly. 
Intravenous injection of a 10 per cent, solution of calcium chloride in 
5 t.cm, doses i.s very often effective. Styptics such as adrenalin chloride 
(1 in 1000) 10 to 15 min., or turpentine oil 5 to 10 min. by mouth, 
are also advocated in these cases. When there is considerable loss of 
blood, transfusion is of particular value. 

Haemoptysis. The term haemoptysis or the spitting of blood is 
employed to indicate bleeding from the lungs or the respiratory pass- 
ages. It may be true or spurious. When true, the blood is derived 
from the larynx, trachea, bronchi or lungs whereas in spurious haemop- 
tysis, the source of bleeding is above the larynx. The commonest cause 
of haemoptysis is pulmonary tuberculosis. It may also occur in pneumo- 
nia but the sputum is usually rusty in colour. Pulmonary infarction 
IS another cause of hajmoplysis. Passive congestion from heart disease, 
especially mitral valvular disease, is a cause of repeated bleeding 
from the lungs. Rarer causes of pulmonary haemorrhage are abscess, 
gangrene, hvdatid disease and neoplasm. Ulcerations of the larynx 
ti'Uchea, or bronchi also cause haemoptysis. An aneurysm may leak 
into the trachea or a bronchus and the blood may be spat out. In 
bronchiectasis, a brisk haemorrhage may occur. Among the rarer 
general causes of haemoptysis are haemorrhagic fevers, scurvy, leukae- 
mias, etc. Trauma as from a fractured rib or gun-shot wounds, m 
another cause. Blood is sometimes expectorated in cases of high blood 
pressure, arteriosclerosis and emphysema. 

In luemoptysis, the blood is coughed up; it is frothy, bright red 
in colour, and is alkaline in reaction^ After the actual attack, the 
sputum^ is streaked with blood for days together. 

Absolute rest in bed in the recumbent position is impera- 
tive. stimulants should not be allowed. Morphia I gr. may be 

injected h}rpoden»lcatly to calm the patient. If the focus of bleeding is 
detected in one of the lungs, an ice bag may be applied over it. In 
snob tbe patient should be inclined to that side as this will prevent 
blood from being aspirated into the healfhir lung. If the hsemop- 
M severe, the ateeted* lung should be collapsed by an artificial 
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pneamothorax (for details of the technique of artificial pneumothorax 
see pa^e 960). Other measures such as the inhalation of amyl nitrite 5 
min., the injections of heemostatic sera (Haemoplastin) 2 c.cm., or the 
daily injection of emetine hydrochloride 1 intramuscularly for 5 or 6 
days may also be tried to control the haemorrhage. Blood pressure 
should always be lowered by saline purges. Cardiac depressants such as 
aconite, are useful. Intravenous injection of a 10 per cent, solution of 
calcium chloride in 2 to 5 c.cm. doses, is often effective in these cases. 
Alcohol, tobacco and other stimulants should be forbidden. A mixture 
containing turpentine oil 10 min., tincture of squill 10 min., syrup i dr. 
and cinnamon water to 1 oz., one dose thrice daily, is sometimes 
helpful. A solution of congo-red has been used in the treatment of 
haemoptysis and is found to be a reliable haemostatic. It is given as an 
intravenous injection, the usual adult dose is 10 min. of a 1 per cent, 
solution. This is often followed by a rigor of short duration. If ther^ 
is recurrence of the haemorrhage after the first dose, a further 10 min. 
dose may be given after four to six hours. 

H/EMOKRHOIDS OR PILES. These constitute a varicose condi 
tion of the veins of the anal canal and the lower inch or two of the 
rectum. Their characteristic course, situation in the loose areolar tissue 
and dependent position at the low^est part of the portal area with absence 
of valves, predispose to the condition and any pressure or obstruction in 
the portal or systemic circulation is reflected to the most dependent 
part where anastomosis of vessels occurs. They form a series of oval 
purplish swellings from which blood is readily expressed on pressure 
and hence piles are rarely detected on digital examination per rectum. 

Piles are met with at all ages and in all conditions of life. They 
are common in young people with sedentary habits and are also common 
in elderly individuals especially with an enlarged prostate. Malignant 
diseases of the rectum often lead to piles. Pregnant women or women 
with pelvic and uterine tumours or displacements are also predisposed 
to this condition. Other eetiological factors arc chronic constipation 
associated with a sedentary life, overuse of purgatives, a loaded rectum 
and obstruction to the portal circulation as from cirrhosis of the liver 
* Clinically piles are divided into external or internal. The external piles 
are situated at the anal margin and are covered with skin. Internal piles 
are situated above the anal canal and form a series of purplish ovoid 
bulges in the lower rectum. In the absence of complications, piles very 
seldom present symptoms be^^ond a little pruritus, some irritation 
and a sense of fullness at the anus immediately before and after defseca- 
tion. Hsemorrhage, inflammation, suppurskion, thrombosis, prolat)6e 
and strangulation are the common complications of piles. 

Treatment. (1) External piles. In all cases, the causcii if dis^ 
covered, should be removed when possible. Tke regular use of a suitable 
laxative may prevent the condition. The anal region should always 
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he kept clean and all sources of external irritation removed. Where 
the piles are inflamed and thrombo&edi absolute rest in bed^ fomenta- 
tions and warm cnemata are indicated. If necessary the thrombosed 
mass may be incised and the clot removed^ thus relieving the tension. 

(2) Internal piles. As in external piles, the primary cause and all 
possible sources of venous congestion should be removed, the bowels 
should be regulated with mild aperients like confections of senna and 
sulphur, liquid parai&n, etc. The anus should be washed with cold water 
after defsecation and it is desirable for the patient to rest for some time 
after the act. If bleeding is severe, astringent suppositories or ointments 
of adrenalin, hamamelis, tannic or gallic acid should be used, for mois- 
ture and pruritus, soothing ointments or powders are indicated. 

Injection treatment In cases where there is no permanent prolapse 
of the piles, several injections of a solution of 10 per cent, carbolic acid 
in liquor hamamelidis or of quinine and urethane into the mucous mem- 
brane of the anal canal are of much benefit. The treatment aims at 
the clotting and ultimate fibrosis of the haemorrhoidal mass. Radical 
treatment by surgical operations are indicatf^d whei^ the loss of 
blood from the piles is rendering the patient anaemic and interfering 
with his general health and if the prolapse and inflammation be frequent 
On the other hand, operations are contraindicated when piles are second- 
ary to some conditions that can never be cured or relieved. 

HEADACHE. This is one of the commonest symptoms met with 
in medical practice, and the various conditions with which it is 
associated are numerous. Headache may be the first symptom calling 
attention to the existence of grave organic disease, and the correct 
diagnosis of the cause of this symptom is very important. Too often 
unfortunately, treatment of headache precedes a careful investigation 
at to its cause, and an increased risk may thereby be incurred by the 
patient through the delay in recognising the actual cause. 

The explanation of the mode of production of the pain known as 
headache is not easy, as the brain substnce itself is insensible to 
mechanical stimulation. The membranes or at least the dura mater 
is on the other hand, sensitive, the arachnoid contains no nerves and 
the pia mater receives only sympathetic twigs for its blood vessels, but 
the dura Is supplied with a large number of sensory fibre which leave 
the tliree divisions of the trigeminal^nerve distant to the Gasserian gang- 
lion and pass to the membrane as recurrent meningeal branches. The 
moat impOfTtant dt these are the anterior and posterior ethmoidal and the 
tentorial fienrefi &om the ophthalmic division and the recurrent branch 
from fthe mandthnlar dMrion thet re-enters the skull through the 
foramen spinosum. A reourrent branch from each vagns also contri- 
bums to the aupply of the data of the posteri^ fossa. 

^ There ptn be no dcmbt rimt Hiete dural hcimches are concerned in 
tho predfictiou of headadma a# riter riie extirpation or injury after 
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herpes of the Gasserian ganglion the headaches rarely or never occur on 
the same side of the head. It might be assumed that all headaches 
are not due to irritation of the dural nerves, but it is obvious that 
pain can be felt only through the mediation of the nerves and these 
are the only sensory filaments that are distributed to the intracranial 
cavity. The dural nerves may be stimulated in many different ways: — 
(1) By a rise of pressure within the skull, e.g-, by cerebral tumours and 
abscesses, meningitis and congestion of the cerebral vessels. (2) By 
poisons and toxins circulating in the blood, e.g., alcohol, nicotine, toxins 
of the infectious fevers, nephritis, etc. (3) It may be a referred pain, e.g., 
in disease of any visceral organ pain may be referred to a corresponding 
area on the surface of the body causing a state of abnormal excitability 
of that portion of the grey matter of the cord in which the visceral 
afferent fibres terminate (Ross, Mackenzie and Head). Disease in the 
distribution of the trigeminal nerve may excite pain that is referred" 
to the head. Similar are the headaches of eye strain, and that associated 
vvith diseases of the nose and accessory sinuses. Head has also shown 
that local headaches may be the result of pain referred from one of the 
thoracic or abdominal viscera, due to the close central connection of 
the afferent fibres of the vagus with the central root of the trigeminal. 

The following points are to be noted whilst investigating a case of 
headache : (1) Its position, whether general or circumscribed, the 

position of greatest intensity and whether it is superficial or deep in the 
head. (2) The time of the day in which it occurs or becomes more 
severe, whether it is constant or variable, and if it is liable to occur at 
more or less regular intervals. (8) The nature of the pain, whether 
it is a feeling of a pressure or a deep boring pain, a constant dull 
aching or a throbbing pain, an intermittent shooting pain or a feeling 
of the bursting of the head, (4) Exciting or aggravating causes, what 
it is that starts the headache and whether it becomes worse on lying 
down or walking about, when quiet or under excitement, and if food, 
exposure to cold, worry, or work, has any influence on it. (5) Condi* 
tions associated with the headache should be carefully investigated as 
they frequently throw light on its origin, s.g., presence of vomiting or 
gastric disturbances, vasomotor or cardiac symptoms, the mental 
state during the attack, if the scalp becomes tender during or after 
the headache or whether it is accompanied by vertigo or ocular 
symptoms. 

Though it might not be possible to indude all the headaches in 
the c^egories suggested, the following dassifications will be of practical 
va^e. 

Migkazns. Most of the familial and constitutional headaches are 
migranous (see page 1410). 

Hbaoacbks from raxsep xktracrakiaj;, pressure. The most hhportant 
causes are tumours and abscesses of the brain, meningitis and cerebral 
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syphilis. Headache is not infrequently due to high Wood pressure, 
especially when associated with arteriosclerosis. 

The headache associated with cerebral tumour is generally described 
as a dull, deep-seated pain; sometimes the patient gets an intenhe 
throbbing pain or a feeling that the skull would burst open, from its 
severity. As a rule it is general but is often most severe in the frontal 
region or behind the eves ; occasionally it is worse in the occipital 
region, especially when the tumour lies in the posterior fossa, and 
then the pain, frequently radiates down the back of the neck. The pain 
is more or less constant though severe exacerbations may occur, but 
many patients are free for considerable periods. An important feature is 
that it is usually most severe at night. If the intracranial pressure be 
very high, vomiting is generally associated with severer bouts of pain. 
The presence of papilloedema and symptoms of progressive cerebral 
disease are important signs in diagnosis. 

In acute meningitis the headache is usually general but more intense 
in the occipital region. It is accompanied by stiffness of the neck 
and is aggravated by every movement of the head on the vertebral 
column and by pressure on the suboccipital region as these increase 
intracranial tension by compressing the distended posterior arclmoid 
cistern. 

Headache due to syphilitic involvement of the brain may either 
occur soon after infection or be associated with the later manifestation 
of the disease. In early syphilis the pain is more or less constant 
and spreads from the occiput to the vertex or forehead and is parti- 
cularly severe when the patient lies down or lowers his head. It 
may be a result of toxins reaching the brain as the infection becomes 
generalised, but is more probably caused by the early vascular and 
meningeal changes that often occur at this stage. Headache in the 
later stages of syphilis may be due to meningitis, infiltrations or 
cerebral vascular disease. Cerebral vascular diseases and arterial 
hypertension often give rise to headache. The arterio-sclerotic variety 
occurs in the fifth and sixth decades of life, in men more frequently 
than in women and usually on those who have led active and vigor*- 
ous lives. It is associated with premature senility, mental 
deterioration and vertigo, and frequently insomnia ot disturbed sleep 
at night with drowsiness during the day. The headache that is increased 
by mental and physical exertion, by worry and by bad ventilation 
is generally constant but never severe. The state of the retinal vessels 
by ophthalmoscopy gives valuable confirmatory evidence regarding the 
of the vessels of the brain. 

Tnaiment The treatment should be directed towards the remop^al 
or aUeviation of the canse. In cerebral arteriosclerosis the patient’s mode 
of .life must be carefully regulated, diet should be light, constipation 
and alcohol limiteil or fn'ohibited. s^The patient is always 
ItvariaUy better in the op^ iiri and cOuntfy life is consequently 

1 
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advisable. A moderate amount of regulated exercise is usually 
advantageous. Iodide with bromides are usually the most effective 
drugs, nitrites in alkaline mixture are also frequently of value. 

Vasomotor headaches. Vaso-motor disturbances are frequently 
assumed to be causes of headache. There is some evidence that 
migraine is due to a periodic vasomotor upset, and headaches asso- 
ciated with disorders of the ductless glands and with certain physio 
logical processes, such as menstruation, may be of this nature. 
Headache following prolonged physical and mental work, and epileptic 
seizures, are probably due to disturbances of the cerebral circulation. 
Another common cause of headache of this nature is paroxysmal cough, 
which raises the venous pressure producing venous congestion of the 
brain. The distressing headaches that sometimes occur in phthisis, 
bronchitis and asthma, are directly due to this cause. A rare variety, 
of sudden onset occurring in persons subject to angioneurotic oedema' is 
probably due to patches of oedematous infiltration of the brain and 
meninges. 

Treatment. The treatment of headaches due to circulatory disturb- 
ances is usually easy and effective. Cough must be checked by appropriate 
means, and overexertion must be avoided where this is the cause. 
When true vasomotor disturbances are responsible preparations of 
the ductless glands should be tried. Belladonna combined with 
bromides are also of value. 

Toxic headaches. These may be due to exogenous poisons such as 
alcohol, nicotine, carbon monoxide, and lead, or to toxins manufactured 
within the l)ody, those developed in the specific fevers, pneumonia, 
influenza, and those produced by gastro-intestinal disorders and in 
nephritis. The headaches that are so common in chlorosis are also of 
toxic orgin. In fact, most poisons circulating in the blood cause head- 
ache, probably by their irritant action on the meningeal ner^es. 

The character and the situation of the pain depend upon the 
severity and nature of the intoxication. It is usually vertical or diffuse 
and of an intense bursting or boring character in acute infections and 
a more or less constant dull aching in chronic poisoning. 

Treatment. In acute intoxications treatment can be rarely more than 
symptomatic. Rest preferably in a dark room, with cold application to 
the head and forehead and the administration of such drugs as antipyrin, 
phenacetin, caffeine and aspirin generally give some relief. In the 
more chronic cases one should always try to remove the cause. The 
importance of gastro-intestinal intoxication must never be forgotten, 
occasionally a purgative alone is sufficient but more radical and 
systematic treatment is usually required. The regulation of the diet and 
the use of liquid paraffin are usually effective remedies. 

Repersed beadaches. Defective eyes are certainly the moat import^ 
ant source of this form of headache. The pain is nsnally bilateral and 
either frontal or tempoml. It is seldom present or severe in the 
87 
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morning. Diseases of the ear, especially when the middle ear is 
involved often give rise to pain which almost always spreads to the 
parietal and vertical regions and is often accompanied by tenderness 
on the scalp Referred headaches of nasal origin are most commonly 
due to hypertrophy of the turbinates or deviation of the septum so 
that they press against one another. But headaches may also result 
from the absorption of toxic products when drainage is imperfect, and 
from inflammatory diseases of the nasal sinuses. 

Treatment. The treatment consists in treating the primarj 
causes only. 

HEAT-STROKE (See page 218). This appears to be due to an 
auto-intoxication caused by lack of escape of heat from the body owing to 
insufficient evaporation from the skin and to the effects of muscular 
fatigue. As a result, toxic substances accumulate which have a selective 
action on the nerve cells. There is also deficient oxygenation of the 
blood. Some believe the condition to be a tissue acidosis, there being a 
retention of carbonic and lactic acids and a co* frequent depleting of the 
blood of its alkali content. In any case there can be no doubt that high 
relative humidity of the air is a very potent factor in producing attacks of 
heat-stroke and prostration as it notably checks cutaneous evaporation 
Alcoholism is one of the chief predisposing causes. The milder forms are 
known as heat-exhaustion and heat-prostration; the severe form is some- 
times associated wnth, and so far as pathology is concerned, may indeed 
be identical with, sun-stroke, in which there is a direct action of the 
solar rays. 

Heat-stroke proper is a much more serious matter, and two clinical 
types may lie differentiated : (1) thermic fever, (2) heat-cramp. An 
e$rly warning sign in heat-stroke is a desire for frequent micturition and 
other prodromata are dryness of the skin, drowsiness, vertigo, head- 
ache and intolerance of light. The pulse is quick, rapidly becoming 
irregular, the skm is hot and dry and the temperature elevated. Deli- 
rium, coma or convulsions may ensue. The attack may come on very 
suddenly. Three main types have been observed (a) Asphyxia!^ where 
the soldier, fighting against an overpowering feeling of prostration, con- 
tinues to march with tottering gait, fixed stare, contracted pupils and 
cyanosed face until he collapses senseless and apparently dead. His 
tithing is ip, abeyatK^e, his pulse imperceptible at the wrist and his 
face deeply cyptmtA. (b) Buralytic, in which there is deep coma, 
recurring odnvnMintis, vomiting, diarrhcea and hyperpyrexia. The skin 
and eiecta tmy Omit a mousy odour, (c) Psychopsithic, which is not 
so deadly and in wkicb the patient’s mental balance is upset. His mind 
niay be merely confused or he may pass into a muttering delirium or 
become violent and^ encited, or harln^ur deluslsns tvhich 'may drive him 
to suicide, 
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Heat-cramp is chiefly seen amongst ships* firemen in the tropics and 
need not be farther considered here. True heat-stroke must not be 
mistaken for an attack of cerebral malaria, though it is often very diflL- 
cult to distinguish between them. The blood should be examined fox 
parasites, the splenic region palpated and percussed, and the history if 
possible, obtained. Cerebral haemorrhage in which the rise of tem- 
perature follows the insensibility, and cerebro-spinal fever have been 
mistaken for heat-stroke. 

Prophymxis. Alcohol must not be taken at least during the day, 
the skin should be kept clean, the clothes should be loose and easy and 
the head, especially the occiput and the nape of the neck, well protected. 
Dark or tinted glasses protect the eyes from glare and the action of 
actinic or light ravh. 

Treatment. The milder degrees of sun headache are benefited by 
doses of caffeine and antipyrin or caffeine and phenacetin. For heat 
prostration get the patient into the shade, in a cool place if possible, 
lay him on his back, loosen his clothing especially about the neck, and 
massage his limbs. If there is collapse give ammonia or camphor and 
restore his bodily heat by hot applications. A warm bath may do good. 

The special treatment for the asph3^al type of heat-stroke is artificial 
respiration, prolonged if necessary for a couple of hours. The paralytic 
type also requires prompt and vigotous 'treatment. The indications are 
to reduce the temperature, to get rid of toxic substances and to prevent 
cardiac failure. A simple means of reducing pyrexia is the cold abdo- 
minal pack. Where ice can be got it must be used to bring down the 
temperature, an iced bath or ice pack oi rubbing the body with lumps 
of ice. A handy way is to lay the patient naked on a slightly inclined 
stretcher, pack him with ice and play a stream of iced water on his 
head from a distance of 15 to 20 inches. This ice-cold stream 
must not be continued for more than one or two minutes and collapse 
must be guarded against. Hence the rectal temperature must be taken 
and the cold applications stopped when the therfliometer registers 102”F. 
Thereafter wrap the patient in blankets and apply hot bottles to the 
trunk and limbs. An ice-bag may be applied to the head. If perspira- 
tion sets in the prognosis is good. If the temperature rises again the 
cold applications must be resumed. Where ice cannot be got, a sheet 
soaked in water or dilute alcohol over which a draught of air plays, may 
be tried or cold water enemata given. There seems to be an advantage 
in making these alkaline, f.e., give 1| pints of a solution containing 2 
per cent, sodium chloride and 2 per cent, sodium bicarbonate. Alt 
patients with a temperature of 108*F. or over should be placed at once 
in ^ ba^ of water, the level of which is high enough to cover^the body 
except the head, which may be supported in a hammock or sling ootif 
taining ice. Vigorous firiction should be applied to the entire body 
by several persoxis, ice added freely to the water ^nd the rectal tem- 
perature taken every minute. When the temperature fal|a to 102*F. 
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remove the patient from the bath and virap in sheets or blankets, pro- 
ceeding as above. Cardiac stimulants, especially caffeine and strophan- 
thus should be freely given. A rectal enema containing 1 drachm of 
chloral hydrate has been found useful in quieting wildly delirious 
patients. Scopolamine, morphine and the bromides are useful in con- 
trolling restlessness and convulsions. 

As there may be tissue acidosis slow intravenous transfusion of 
about 1| pints of a 1 or 2 per cent, solution of sodium bicarbonate is 
indicated when the patient does not quickly respond to the treatment by 
cold. Such cases tend to develop oedema of the lungs and brain, hence 
before the transfusion, venesection should be practised as this will also 
help to eliminate toxic products. Normal saline may also be given 
intravenously after the breeding. Recent work shows that certain cases 
of severe heat-stroke are markedly benefited by lumbar puncture, and 
the withdrawal of 20 c. cm. or more of cerebro-spinal fluid. It is prob- 
able that this operation will be more generally practised than heretofore, 
especially in cases classed as true sun-stroke. 

Stimulants are often required, but strychnine is contra-indicated 
owing to its tendency to cause convulsions. When the latter occur give 
cautious inhalations of chloroform, watching the heart. Calomel and 
salines are indicated at a later period. Treat the psychopathic form as 
for heat prostration and on general principles. 


COMPAKISON OF THE BSSENTIAl, FEATURES OF THE DIFFERENT DISORDERS 

DUE TO HEAT 


Condition 


Pathological Clinical featurca Treatment 
changes 


Heat cramps 


Heat exhaustion 
and heat pros- 
tration. 


Heat h3rperpy» 
rexia. * 


Loss of sodium Cramps 
chloride. 


Circulatory fail. Fainting, pros- 
ure from deficient tration, collapse, 
blood supply. skin cool and 
moist, blood 
pressure low, 
temperature sub- 
normal or ele- 
vated, pulse 
•oft and small. 


Fiilore of sweat*^ Delirium, con- 
ing. V u 1 s i o n and 

coma. Slcin dry 
and hot. Tern- 
perathte 100* F, 
or moro, t^lse 
rapid axMl foil* 


Salt and water 
by mouth. Hypo- 
tonic saline in* 
travenonaly. 

Fluids especially 
normal saline 
intravenously. 
General treat- 
ment for colla- 
pse. 


Cold water apray 
and fan. 
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HELMINTHIASIS. See page 254. 

FilariaSIS. Wuchereria bancrofti infection (see page 335). Owing 
to the low-grade toxin of this parasite there may be no signs or 
symptoms in an infected individual for a long period. In susceptible 
individuals, however, there may be periodical anaphylactic symptoms 
like urticaria, headache, low fever, etc. At this stage the parasite is 
active and embryos are invariably present in the blood stream. There 
is moderate eosinophilia and complement-fixation test with Dirofilaria 
immitis antigen is positive. 

According to the intensity of infection in an endemic area, various 
filarial diseases develop in the infected individual, viz., elephantiasis of 
limbs, breasts or genitals ; chylocele, lymph-varix or chyluria. Hydrocele 
due to filarial infection is common in endemic areas. Lymphangitis of 
the extremities or of the abdominal region, orchitis, epididymitis or 
funiculitis recurring periodically is a common manifestation of filarial 
infection. When the worm dies in a lymphatic vessel or gland it is 
eliminated by abscess formation or it may become calcified or be 
absorbed. 

Diagnosis. (1) Examine the blood for microfilarim. The method 
of examination of blood is to take 20 drops of peripheral blood at 
midnight in 10 c.cm. of 2 per cent, acetic acid solution. The 
blood is centrifuged and the deposit examined for embryos. In 
chyluria, examine the centrifuged deposit of urine for embryos; and 
in lymph-varix or lymph-scrotum examine the exudate or aspirated 
lymph for their presence. It is a general rule that the embryos are 
present in the blood in the early stages of the infection before the obs- 
truction of lymphatics is complete. But in cases of chyluria they are 
invariably present in the blood as the block is near the juxta-aortic 
region where, owing to free anastomosis of lymphatics, they are able to 
reach the blood circulation. (2) Examine the blood for eosinophilia. 
Moder£nb eosinophilia of about 5 to 15 per cent, (total 500 to 1500 per 
c.cm. eosinophiles) is seen in early cases. In cases of lymphatic obstruc- 
tion there may be no eosinophilia, but on the other hand, there may be 
leucocytosis of polymorphonuclear type during an acute attack. (3) Com- 
plement-fixation test with the Dirofilarice immitis antigen, A positive 
reaction indicates the presence of toxin of the parasite. In cases of 
lymphatic obstruction and where the lymphangitis is due to secondary 
organisms the test is negative. (4) Dermal test with the Dirofilaria 
immitis antigen. A positive reaction is indicative of filarial infection. 

TaBAiMBNX. The treatment of filarial infection, therefore, depends 
upon whether the infection is active or dead. It will be possible to 
classify the patients as toxic or septic types by the above procedure. In 
the case of the formet, preparations Of arsenic or antimony give beneficial 
results. In the case of the latter type, a thorough examination of the 
patient with a view to detecting any focus of secondary ihS^ection has to 
be made. The sites of secondary infections are septic fgamh carious teeth, 
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tonsils, septic sinuses, bowel lesions or skin infections. Eradicate the 
focus or foci ; immunise the patient with auto*vaccine \iherever possible. 
Stock filarial mixed vaccines consist of streptococci 100 millions and 
staphylococcus albus and aureus each 500 millions per c.cm. the dose 
commencing from 0.1 c.cm. generally increased to 1 c.cm. and a course of 
10 or more injections has always been found to be very beneficial. Mixed 
types need combined treatment. 

The routine course of treatment followed : 1. Pilarial lymphangitis, 
lymphadenitis, orchitis and fnnlculitis. Rest in bed, calamine lotion 
applied locally and diaphoretics and hydrotherapy for fever. For pre- 
vention of recurience of acute attacks treat the case according to whether 
it is the toxic or septic t 5 pe. 2. Filarial abscess. Hot boric compresses 
and surgical treatment by evacuation and aseptic dressings. A course of 
autovaccine, wherever possible, is recommended. 3. Lymph-scrotum, 
iymph-varix and hydrocele. Treatment is chiefly surgical. Palliative 
treatment consists in the application of suspensory or pressure band- 
ages. 4. Elephantiasis, (a) Elimination of septie focus, (b) Vaccine 
and non-specific protein therapy, (c) Elastic pressure bandage, (d) 
Surgical treatment (Kondoleon*s operation, etc.). 5. Chyluria. Com- 
pounds of arsenic or antimony (c.g.» tryparsamide, fonadin and neosti- 
bosan) have given good results in relieving this affection. Since there 
is generally a secondary infection in cases of chyluria 'midstream* 
urine or a catheter specimen culture and a course of autovaccine is to 
be recommended. Rest in bed and restriction of fats and fluids during 
treatment are helpful. I/iqnid extract of Hamamelidis (B. P.) and 
Iviquid extract of Eodh are sometimes effective in dram doses orally. 

Gt7ZNHA-woRM INFECTION. Drocunculus medinensis. (See page 883). 
This is very local in its incidence, the infection is endemic in several 
areas in North-West Frontier Province, the Punjab, Rajputana, Central 
Provinces, Bombay and Madras ITesidencies. It is essentially an infection 
of the areas in which there is water scarcity and where the s^ply of 
water is obtained from step-wells or tanks, etc. The adult female usually 
appears on the lower extremity where it causes a blister; when the blister 
opens the uterus protrudes and discharges embryos every time it comes 
in contact with water. The embty^os develop inside the haemocele cavity 
of Cyclops and undergo development. They become infective in 2 to 4 
weeks. When the infected cyclops axe swallowed by man with drinking 
water the hydrochloric acid in the stomach kills the cyclops but the 
larvie become active and piercing the dead cyclqpa escape and enter the 
tissue. They x<each maturity in about one year. 

Anaphylactic symptoms like urticaria^ ^ddiness, and vomstingi etc., 
are comfilained of just before the production of the blister. The adult 
worm dtfitxg its migration may die and get calcifled if St is not able* to 
reach tlisf skin surface. Such calcified worms produce rheumatic paius, 
synovitis or periostitis when it Is desirable to ramove them, they can be 
easily detected by X-rays. See<;uidarjjr infecHon with strepto^ci or 
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staphylococci is very common in tliis infection. If the worm breaks in 
the process of extraction acute cellulitis may result due to streptococcal 
infection. 

Diagnosis. Generally the diagnosis of guinea-worm infection is easy. 
In difficult cases the following points are of help. (1) Knowledge of 
distribution of guinea-worm infection. (2) History of previous appear- 
ance of worms. (3) Moderate eosinopliilia 10 to 15 per cent. (1000 to 
1500 per c.cm.). (4) Positive complement-fixation test. (6) Positive 
dermal test with Dirofilaria immitis antigen. 

Treatment. Anaphylactic symptoms are relieved by the injection of 
liq. adrenalin hydrochloride i c.cm. intramuscularly. Repeated pouring 
of cold water over the worm will hasten the discharge of the embryos, 
but it takes 2 to 3 weeks to empty the worm of its embryos by this 
method. Ethyl chloride spray hastens and empties the worm in less 
time. Gentle traction and winding the worm on a match-stick day by 
day is an ancient method of treatment. Injections of 1 or 2 c. cm. of 
chinosol solution 1 in 400 or acriflavine 1 in 100 into the body of the 
worm or into the subcutaneous tissue w^ill kill the worm and it may be 
easily extracted in a day or two. Injection of tartar emetic intraven- 
ously ^ reported by Macfie to kill the adult worm, has not been confirmed. 

Prophylaxis. Prevention of this infection is simple. Filter drinking 
water through coarse muslin. Step wejls and tanks are the source of 
infection. Surrounding the wells with a parapet and the introduction of 
pumps for drawing water will prevent the spread of the infection. 
Various measures for destroying the cyclops such as heating well-water 
by steam or the addition of caustic potash, permanganate of potash or 
bleaching powder have been recommended but they are expensive as 
they would have to be done periodically. 

INTESXINAI, WOKMS (see page 266). Diagnosis oj helminth infections 
in stools. A supply of saturated salt solution must be prepared. To be 
certain it is of sufficiently high specific gravity, excess of salt is placed in 
a vessel containing water and put over the fire where it is allowed to boil 
gently until a scum forms on the surface of the water. When this occurs 
it can be allowed to cool and it is placed in a bottle where it will last 
indefinitely. 

Take a small receptacle (a tin pill box or dihia is one of the best) 
with a capacity of about 20 c. cm. Place about 1 c. cm. of stool in the 
tin and add a few drops of salt solution. Stir thoroughly with a glass 
rod ox piece of stick until the stool is completely emulsified into a smooth 
paste. This thorough breaking up of the stool is the essential step in 
the method if it is to be successful. Add more salt solution slowly, 
stirring meanwhile, until the tin is nearly full, and then add more salt 
solution drop by drop until the fluid is just level with the top of the 
tin. Place a microscope slide over the top of the tiu» and if it has h^an 
correctly filled almost the whole of the slide within the borders of the tin 
is in contact with the fluid but none has tun down the sfdeii. Allow this 
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to stand for t^'«nty minutes and lift the slide steadily, taking care to 
keep it horizontal and then turn it over. Examine with the ordinary 
low power and the eggs will be found floating on the surface of the fluid 
on the slide. It is not necessary but it is preferable to use slides 
rather than the ordinary TxS" slides as the former completely 
covers the opening of the tin with a wide dry border all round, and 
hence holds the fluid better than the narrow slide, w'hen it is being 
turned, over. The eggs found by this method are hook-worm, ascaris, 
trichuris, trichostrongylus, entetobius, strongydoides (occasionally), hyme- 
nolcpis nana, and hymcnolcpis diminuta. 


Eggs that float i\ saturated salt solution 
(B y salt flotation method) 



Appearance, 

Size. 

Measurement in 


colour, etc. 


microns. 

A ncytostoftia 




duodenalc. 




Necator americanus. 
Ancylostoma 

Colourless. 

Medium 

70-60x35-40 

hraziUense. 
(hookworms) , 




Ascarls lumhricoides 

Brow 11 . 

Earge 

70-50 X 50-40 

(roundwwm). 

knobby. 


Trichuris irichiura 

Dark browm, 

Small 

65-50x25-20 

(whipworm). 

knobbed at 
each end. 



Trichostrongylus 
(similar to hook- 
worm, rare, and does 
not cause symptoms). 

Colourless. 

Medium 

95-75x45-36 

Enierobius vcrmicu- 

Colourless, 

Small 

60-50 x 30-20 

laris (threadworm). 

with tadpole 
larva. 



Heterodera radicicola 

Colourless. 

Earge 

100X45 

(not true parasites, 
accidental). 




Strangyloides stereo^ 

Colourless. 

Medium 

50X30 

ralis (rare, larvije in 
stool)* 




Hymenolepis mna> 

Colourless. 

Onchosphere 

Small 

45-30, (Oncho- 
sphere 19-16). 


with nla^ 
ments. 



Hymenoitepis dimimta. 

Brownish, 

Earge 

S5-fl0. (Oncho- 

no fllament. 

sphere 36-18). 


that do not float in ^turated salt atlution are unfertilised 
aacsHtf *««<« Mglmta, taifh saUm, and »n fluke egjr». 
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Eggs ihat do nox in saturated sai,t solution 



Appearance, Size, 
colour, etc. 

Measurement in 
microns. 

Ascaris lumbricoides 
(unfertilized) . 

Brown, I^arge 

knobbed. 

Yolk 

granules. 

80x40 

Tcenia saginata (beef 
tapeworm) . 

Taenia solium (pork 
tapeworm) . 

Dark brown. Small 

3 pairs of 
hooks. 

(Indistinguish- 
able from the 
last) 

40-30 x 30-20 

All trematodcs, c.g., 
Fasciolopsis buski. 

Light brown Large 
with oper- 
culum. 

140.130x85-80 


Treatment. Hookworm. (1) Oil of chenopodium. This form of 
treatment is employed when carbon tetrachloride is contraindicated. One 
gelatine capsule containing 10 min. of oil of chenopodium is given each 
hour for three doses and this is followed by a purgative two hours 
after the last dose (see page 298). (2) Carbon tetrachloride » Only 
chemically pure samples must be used. It is administered in a dose of 
48 min., well shaken up in 2 oz. of haustus magnesium sulphate (see 
page 284). (3) OH of chenopodium and carbon tetrachloride. The 
combined treatment is of use, because it gets fid of more hookworms 
than either drug alone and tiie oil also acts on any ascaris that may be 
present. The dose is 15 min. of oil of chenopodium and 45 min. of 
carbon tetrachloride, thoroughly shaken up in 2 oz. of haustus magne- 
sium sulphate immediately before administration. (4) Oil of chenopodium 
and tetrachlorethylene. The latter drug is not so toxic as carbon 
tetrachloride and it can be given in doses of 1 dr. shaken up in 
magnesium sulphate solution with 15 min. of oil of chenopodium in 
the same way as carbon tetrachloride. 

For children. In the case of oil of chenopodium 1 min. for each year 
of age is given up to the age of sixteen and in the case of the other 
drugs the usual formula (age divided by, age -f 12) may be employed. 

Ascaris. Santonin and oil of chenopodium. In uncomplicated 
ascaris infection, 3 gr. of santonin and 15 min. of oil of chenopodium 
are used. The oil of chenopodium is placed in a hard gelatin capsule 
and swallowed at the same time as the santonin, with a draught of 
water, followed in two hours by a dose of haustus ma^esium sulphate 
(see page 310). 

^Tapeworm (see page 271). The best treatment for this is carbon 
tetrachloride alone. * 

Threadworm or oxyuris. Enterobius vermicularls. Carbon tetra- 
chloride in the dose employed for hookworm infection has been found 
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to be the most effective drug. The worms are difficult to eradicate, and 
combined with drug treatment precautions should be taken to prevent re- 
infection by carrying eggs from the anus to the mouth' on the fingers. 
The region of the anus should be smeared every night with dilute 
ammoniated mercury ointment (5 gr. to 1 oz.). This serves the double 
purpose of relieving the pruritus and killing the female worms which 
wander out of the anus at night. Gloves which ate washed every day 
may also be worn all night. If this routine is persisted in a cure is 
usually efiected. 

Whipworm (Trichurts). No cure is effective; but the worms rarely 
cause symptoms. 

Strongyi^oides. Gentian Molet in doses of 1 gr. three times daily 
for three days is sometimes efficacious. 

FaSCIoi^opsts buski (see pa ire 331). This is the only fluke infection in 
human beings in India and it is not common. Carbon tetrachloride 
in the dose employed for hookworm is a sure cure. 

Other anthelmintic treatments have proved relatively ineffective in 
spite of the reports of their success in other p«ai:s of the w^orld. Among 
these may be mentioned gentian violet for strongyloides and trichuris, 
hexylresorcinol, a drug recently strongly recommended has been tried 
but has not been found nearly as good as existing treatments. 

General instrucUons, The only purgative employed in anthelmintic 
treatment of any kind is the magnesium sulphate mixture. 

All patients are given a light meal the evening before treatment, 
the treatment is given the first thing in the morning, and no food is 
allowed until the bowels have acted freely at least on one occasion 

None of the above anthelmintic treatments should be repeated in less 
than ten days, on account of the possibility of cumulative effects of the 
di'ugs. 

HEPATIC ABSCESS. See page 374. 

HEPATOMEGALY. The liver is the largest gland in the body. 
Its normal weight varies between 46 to 60 oz. It is 
composed of numerous lobules which may be diagrammatically 
considered as made up of a series of radiating tubular glands with 
the dosed ends towards the central hepatic vein. The polygonal 
glandular pells lie along the walls of the tubular glands. Their lumena 
constitute the lute cat^illaries which open into Hie bile duct. Between the 
tubular glands rm the wide portal vascular capillaries passing from 
the portal tract 'to join the branch of the hepatic vein in the centre 
of the lobule. Along the walls of these capillaries lie a number of 
endothelial cells known as Knpfier's cells. Hach portal tract ooniStins 
a branch of the hepatic arterPi vein and biliary duct. 

The main functions of thn lives my be Bltadly defined as osztst- 
ing, storing, modifyhig or all substances hronght to the 
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liver by the portal vein. The various functions are briefly reviewed 
as follows: (1) Secretion of bile, which helps digestion especially of 
fat. (2) Glycogenic function; glucose is absorbed, some of it is 
utilised at once while the excess is arrested by the liver, dehydrated 
and converted into a colloid substance known as glycogen. It can 
be again hydrated and changed back into glucose according to the 
necessity. This is done by the ferment amylase, which is present in 
normal hepatic cells. (3) Protein metabolic function, i.e., production 
of urea, uric acid and creatinin. (4) Hsemopoietic function (a) it acts 
as a storage of iron, (b) it acts as a blood-forming organ especially 
in foetal life, and {c) it manufactures fibrinogen, (5) Protective 
function, i.e., the power of detoxicating the poisonous substances 
absorbed from the alimentary canal. 

Both the liver and the spleen become considerably enlarged in 
bacterial and protozoal infections and intoxications. Various causes 
of hepatomegaly are: malaria, kala-azar, leukaemia, cirrhosis (portal 
and biliary), venous congestion as in heart failure, tropical li\er (this 
vague term has been applied to the hypersemic condition of the liver 
occurring in warm climates; it is really due to over-indulgence in 
food and alcohol, accompanied by lack of exercise), amoebic hepatitis, 
abscess, syphilis, malignant tumour, hydatid cysts, splenic ansemia, 
Hodgkin’s disease, rickets, cholangitis, «bronzed diabetes, perihepatitis, 
degenerative changes a.g., fatty and am 5 doid, relapsing fever, Weil’s 
disease and tr 3 rpanosomiasis. 

For diagnosis and treatment of the tropical conditions of hepa- 
tomegaly the reader is referred to respective sections in the book. 

HERPES. See page 1212. 

HICCOUGH. This is a sudden clonic spasm of the diaphragm 
accompanied by a spasmodic closure of the glottis which produces the 
characteristic sound. In most cases it is transient and of little importance 
bnt it is of grave prognostic importance when it sets in as a complication 
dnring the course of a disease. The condition starts very early and may 
be seen in breast-fed babies and is probably due to overdistension of the 
stomach after feeds and swallowed air. Inflammation of or pressure on 
the phrenic nerve or a reflex through the vagus nerve often initiates the 
process in adults. It is a common symptom and an evil omen 
in many diseases, particularly, in general and local peritonitis, in acute 
intestinal obstruction, when tympanitis sets in as a complication in en- 
teric fever and in the last stages of many chronic exhausting diseases 
such as tuberculosis diabetes, etc. It sometimes occurs after the inges- 
tio& of hot, irritant and spicy food. It may be excited reflexly by organic 
diseases of the nervous system such as meningitis, tumours of the brain 
and encephalitis. It is a common symptom in neurosis, hysteria^ 
epilepsy and chorea. It is coinmonly seen in toxic states pregnancy 
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such ns hyperemesis gravidarum, eclampsia, etc., and it may complicate 
Grave's disease or Addison’s disease. The condition also starts as a 
reflex cause in diseases of the pleura and pericardium. Besides all those 
that have been mentioned, there are the idopathic and epidemic cases. 

Epidemic hiccough is a nervous form of hiccough and has been 
regarded as a form of encephalitis lethargies. The condition may 
persist without intermission for several days. 

Tkeaxmknt. In all cases attempts should be made to investigate 
and detect, if possible, the primary causes and when found, it should be 
properly dealt with. When hiccough persists, it is most distressing 
and troublesome to the 'patient and various measures have been tried 
to control it. In children a spoonful of Hot water, weak solution of 
sodium bicarbonate or dilute lemon juice may help to control it. The 
most frequently employed household remedies in cases of mild attacks 
are pressure on the back of the neck, holding the breath, swallowing 
a bolus of food, tickling the nose to induce sneezing, gentle compres- 
sion of the upper part of the thyroid cartilage, traction of the tongue, 
sipping cold drinks and swallowing small lumps of ice. A tumblerful 
of warm water containing bicarbonate of sodium 20 gr., flavoured 
with peppermint, may be tried in some cases. Applications of 
stimulating nature to the epigastrium such as warmth and small 
mustard plasters are occasionally useful. Sometimes faradism may be 
tried and a tight bandage or plaster around the upper part of the 
abdomen may give relief. 

In intractable troublesome cases sedatives are indicated to afford re^^t 
to the patient and opiates, bromides, chloral, hyoscine and even 
apomorphine may be tried in such casevS. Benzyl benzoate is highly 
spoken of in the treatment of persistent hiccough, 20 to 30 drops of a 
20 per cent, alcoholic solution may be given with milk or water; 25 
to 30 min. of ether injected intramuscularly has been found to give 
relief in a few cases. 

Of other internal remedies, nitroglycerine in doses of 1/100 gr., 
has been found effective in some cases. Oil of turpentine in doses of 
10 min., has been highly recommended by some. I^iquid extract of 
ergot in 1 dr. doses frequently repeated, has been very successful 
in aome caaes. One minim doses of tincture of hyoscyamus, repeated 
every half hour, are said to yield good results in most cases. Musk 
5 to 10 gr. in a pill with liquorice may also be tried. 

Sopers advocates gastric lavage in persistent cases. Uchtenstein 
(1923) has obtained good results with a dilute cocaine*epinephrine solu- 
tion containing a small amount of phenol applied to both nostrils on 
pledgets of cotton. The inhalation of carbon ,^j^oxide gas mixed with 
varying proportions of otygttn has given endouraging results. An 
ordinary paper bag of medinsn sisd is placed over the mouth and nose 
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and the patient is asked to breathe into it. By rebreathing the expired 
air, the concentration of carbon dioxide in the blood is raised. 

In severe intractable cases of hiccough operation on the phrenic 
nerve has also been suggested. 

HILL DIARRHCEA. . See page 884. 

HOARSENESS. Hoarseness or alteration In the voice of an 
individual may be physiological or pathological. The former is generally 
seen in subjects at puberty where a marked alteration or a sudden break 
in voice is noticed in the individual. The pathological causes 
are manifold and may be met w’ith at any period of life from 
the cradle to the grave. It may be acute, of transient duration as 
in simple laryngitis or it might turn to a chronic form resulting jn 
a permanent change in the quality of the voice. The causes may be 
briefly discussed as : — (1) Congenital syphilis. The hoarse cry of the 
new born is highly suspicious of inherited syphilis and other symptoms 
of the disease should be looked for. If the diagnosis is positive, anti- 
syphilitic treatment should be started at once. Inunction with mer- 
cury is a favourite old treatment of the syphilitic child. The child is 
debilitated, of low resisting powers and should be given nourishing 
food. The child is liable to pulmonary complications and hence 
should always be kept warm. A drastic antisyphilitic treatment is 
always indiciated for the parents in such cases. (2) Papillomata of the 
larynx. The combined symptom of hoarseness and stridor in other- 
wise healthy children should arouse a strong suspicion of growths in 
the larynx. It might encroach on the glottic area and precipitate an 
emergent necessity of low tracheotomy. The condition is often con- 
fused with diphtheria. The grow'ths require frequent surgical removal 
though recurrences are common. They are locally infective and hence 
do not permanently disappear till a suflicieiit degree of immunisation 
is established. (3) Functional aphonia, i^ike the breaking of voice 
at puberty in young males, this condition is most frequently met with 
in the female sex from puberty to the menopause. This is caused by 
paresis of the adductor muscles of the cords. It is seen in young 
healthy women though sometimes it follows a slight attack of tonsillitis, 
laryngitis, sudden physical or mental shock. The diagnosis is easy 
as when such a patient is asked to cough, the sound of the voice is 
produced in normal manner, that is the adductors for the moment 
coiqe into close apposition. It can be cured by suggestion only. The 
relatives of the patient are sent away and the patient is assured that 
she would ht cured with the medicine prescribed which would 
strengthen the weak muscles of the sound-box. As a rule, definite 
improvement has followed such treatment. Sometimes the application 
of a strong faradic current between the intra-lar^mgeal electiiede and 
the external terminal over the larynx produces the deahed efiect. 
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(4) Vascular fihrcnna of the vocal cotd. These are small peasized 
benign growthb, sessile or pedunculated, found near the edge of the 
vocal cord. They are generally seen in adult males and interfere 
with the production of normal voice. The treatment is to remove the 
growth surgically and the patient is to be ^sked to whisper for at 
least a fortnight after such operation. (5) Singers^ nodules. They 
are small white discrete projections found at the edges of the cord. 
The condition is generally niet with in teachers or singers who use 
their voices at the maximum pitch. The treatment is to give a pro- 
longed rest to the voice but the use of the galvanocautery may be neces- 
sary where the growths exceed the normal size. (6) Chronic laryn- 
gitis. Here the infection is spread from the neighbouring regions 
such as the nasopharynx and the accessory air-sinuses. It affects both the 
vocal cords and is seen in adults. The condition flares up in the 
presence of constitutional diseases such as syphilis, gout, rheumatism, 
diabetes, albuminuria, etc. The treatment should be directed to improv- 
ing the neighbouring pathological condition and to curing the constitu- 
tional diseases, if any, (7) Syphilitic laryngitis. This condition is 
generally seen in the tertiary stage of the disease. Gummatous infiltra- 
tion, ulceration, perichondritis, necrosis of bone or of the cartilage are the 
pathological changes met with in the coarse of the disease. Hoarse- 
ness results when the vocal cords are infiltrated or ulcerated by the 
breaking down of gummata. The treatment includes the administra- 
tion of anti-syphilitic drugs to the patient. ($} Tuberculous laryn- 
gitis. It is always secondary to a primary lesion in the lungs. The 
patient is generally young and debilitated, and in addition to hoarse- 
ness of voice, complains of a slight cough. Clinically, the lesion con- 
sists of a nodule or as ulcer affecting the vocal cord. The ulcer might 
spread to the glottic region. General anti-tuberculous measures com- 
bined il^ith prolonged vocal rest go a long way to improving the condi- 
tion. If the pulmonary condition improves, a galvano puncture of the 
ulcer might facilitate a rapid healing fibrosis of the same. (9) Cancer 
of the larynx. Squamous-celled epithelioma is common in the larynx and 
is generally seen in males over forty years of age. It is the intrinsic 
variety of the malignant growth affecting the vocal cord that causes 
hoarseness at a very early stage of the disease. Diagnosis is made < 
by Iftryngoso^y and time ahould never be lost till the movement of 
the cord is impaired during phonation. Treatment of an early epithelio- 
matoos conditioii of the vck^ cord is more hopeful. The most favour- 
ed operation is laryngofissure and its radical removal alter it. On^ 
other* hmA, the insertion of redinm needles after a vrindow reMMt 
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of the cord of a central origin is met with in progressive 
bulhar paralysis, basal pachymeningitis near the region of the 
jngular foramen, syringomyelia, disseminated cerebro-spinal sclerosis 
and in tabes. Radiograms often disclose factors responsible for peri- 
pheral lesions of the nerve resulting in unilateral paralysis of the 
cord. Treatment of such a condition aims at removing the factors or 
treating the diseases responsible for bringing about the change in 
the voice. I,ocal treatment in form of sprays, paints and gargles of 
the neiglibonriiig regions should also be adopted while carrying out 
the spe^rifir ones where needed. 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES. Isolation. In undertaking the care of 
an infectious case the physician is responsible for the treatment of the 
patient and the protection of the community. Isolation is therefore the 
most obvious duty. This can be most satisfactorily attained in the local 
hospital particularly in cases of small-pox, cholera, cerebrospinal menin- 
gitis, diphtheria, etc. Diseases such as measles, mumps and chicken-pox 
may be treated at home. A good airy room should be chosen for the sick- 
room. An overall apron is used by the attendants and arrangements are 
made for scrupulous washing of hands in some suitable antiseptic .solution 
(mercury perchloride lotion 1 in 2,000) on leaving the room. Domestic 
utensils should be set aside for the exclusive use of the patient and 
thoroughly disinfected before they are taken out of the room. 
All bed-linen and clothes should be soaked in 1 in 40 solution of 
carbolic acid before being sent to the laundry. In diseases like cholera 
and enteric fever, the excreta should be mixed with an equal amount 
of 1/20 carbolic acid and allo\\ed to stand for an hour before being 
thrown into the drains. 

Nursing. The patient should be sponged at least once a day, the 
whole body being washed with soap and warm water, limb by limb, and 
dried rapidly with light friction. If the temperature rises above 
102.5*F., an ice-bag is applied to the head; If it rises above 103.5*F. 
a tepid or cold sponging may be given. The back and dependent 
parts should be rubbed every morning and evening with a tittle spirit 
and powder. Attention should be directed to the cleanliness of the 
, nvinth, Ail decaying matter and sordes should be carefully removed 
from the teeth and gums and the whole month cavity including the 
tongue shottld be cleaned at least twice a day, and in bad cases more 
often with a cotton wool swab. This should be followed applica- 
tion of boroglycerine. It must be remembered also that a ftee supply 
of fluids helps to keep the mouth moist and comfortable and tlm 
patient should be encouraged to drink plenty of cold water, 

A fluid diet, consisting chiefly of milk, is the most suitable 
to adopt (see page 13^). 

Medicinal ireatmnt/ It depends on the natufe of the disease, etc., 
and should consist of specifle (if auy) and symptesnatie tmatinent; 
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INFLUENZA. See page dfiS. 

INSOMNIA. See page 223. 

INTRAVENOUS THERAPY. vSee page 34. 

INSECT STINGS. Mechanical removal of the venom by suction 
is impossible in the case of insect stings. Surgical procedures are rarely 
necessary, except in case of oedema of the glottis. In the case of the 
bee stings the removal of the sting is important. Another therapeutic 
measure is the neutralization of the toxins. This measure is based on 
the erroneous belief that formic acid is involved in the action of insect 
venom, but in spite of this, the frequently employed ammonia is not 
entirely ineffective. Other substances that formerly were thought to 
be neutralizing agents, such as sodium bicarbonate, lime water, 
magnesium oxide,* are sometimes beneficial because they counteract 
the tension. Some measures are employed to make the venom 
insoluble. In this connection mention is made of one of the 
olde.st remedies, namely, sodium chloride, which is dampened and 
applied or rubbed in. Other substances belonging to this group are 
magnesium sulphate, ammonium sulphate, some alcoholic preparations 
tannic acid, plant juices that contain tannin and certain heavy metals. 
The use of heat likewise produces <*oagulation of the venom. Frequently 
attempts are made to burn out insect stings. Tincture of iodine, com- 
pound solution of iodine chlorine water, surgical solution of chlorinated 
soda and similar preparations aim at a chemical destruction of the 
venom. Pbtassiuni permanganate likewise is much used. To counteract 
the pain, local anaesthetics may be employed and the itching may be 
counteracted by anti-inflammatory agents, such as the phenols and the 
volatile oils. As a prophylactic measure it is advisable to disinfect the 
wound with iodine, formaldehyde or a phenol preparation. Most fatalities 
which occur in connection with insect stings are the result of bacterial 
infections rather than of the insect venom. The general treatment 
varies in the different cases. Stings into the blood vessels may produce 
severe symptoms that resemble anaphylactic shock. To counteract 
allergic conditions, epinephrine and intravenous calcium therapy have 
been recommended. 

JAUNDICE. The word jaundice is derived from the old French 
yellow. It represents a morbid condition due to increased 
amount of bile pigments in the plasma and tissues. It is cbiUracterised 
by varying grades of yellowness of the skin, mucous membtanes, 
conjunctiva, fluids and tissues. The central nervous system, nerves and 
cartilages are the only tissues which do not absorb the pigment. The 
substance primarily involved in the production of jaundice is bilirubin^ 
which is normally found in the blood serum and bile. The yellow 
colour of the tissue is due to the presence of this pigment. 

88 
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Two methods of production of jaundice are recognised : — 

{a) One is primarily due to an increased amount of serum bilirubin, 

1. e,, hyperbilirubinemia and is associated with a diminution in the 
bilirubin excretory ability of the liver. This type of jaundice is seen in 
diseases such as pernicious aiuemia, myocardial insufficiency, haemolytic 
jaundice, etc., where there is increased red blood cell destruction and 
probably a diminished excretory ability of the liver, 

(b) The other is primarily due to discontinuity of the cells lining 
the bile canaliculi, thereby permitting the reabsorption into the lymph 
vessels and capillaries, of bile which has been excreted through the 
liver cells. In this manner, -bilirubin, bile salts and cholesterol are 
increased in the blood serum. Associated with this there may be an 
increase of serum bilirubin which has not been excreted through the 
liver cells due to the damage done to these cells. Discontinuity of 
the cells of the bile canaliculi is caused by biliary obstruction. The 
hack pressure and increased intrabiliary tension separate the cells and 
permit the absorption of bile into the lymph and blood. This can also 
be produced by toxins or infections destroying the liver cells. Such 
cases are associated with an increase of serum bilirubin which has not 
been excreted by the liver cells on account of the damage to these cells. 
Jaundice of this character need not be associated with the absence of 
bile in the stool. 

Jaundice has been recently classified clinically by Arnold Rich into 
two main types : 1. Retention jaundice, lu these cases there is an ex- 

cessive production of bile pigments by the reticulo-endolhelial cells and 
diminished excretion of bile by the liver cells. The latter is due to sub- 
normal function caused by various factors such as anoxaemia, febrile 
disease or immaturity of liver cells. The excess of bile pigments enters 
the general circulation. The causes of this group are (a) pernicious 
anaemia, sickle cell ameniia, paroxysmal haemoglobinuria, mismatched 
transfusion, phenyl-hydrazine poisoning j (b) chronic passive con- 
gestion as a result of cardiac decompensation; (c) febrile diseases 
associated with anoxaemia resulting from haemolytic septicaemias, malaria, 
blackwater fever; and (d) immaturity of liver cells in the new born. 

2 . Regurgitation obstruction jaundice. The bilirubin in the blood is 
not excreted normally either owing to necrosis of the liver cells or to 
obstruction of bile canaliculi or ducts. The ducts rupture and bile 
passes back into the blood channels. The main causes of this group 
are (a) tokic agents, chemical, vegetable, bacterial or undetermined as 
in cases of idiopathic acute yellow atrophy ; (b) plugging, stricture 
or pressure of the biliary passage by calculi, inflammatory exudates, 
pai^a^itic masses, neoplasms, or enlarged hepatic lymph nodes. A com- 
bined form of jaundice may also occur, in which there is an excessive 
production 44 pigments. 

Rich holds that excessive prbduction of bin^ pigments alone will not 
cause jaundice. Afi additiomti factor, namely, derangement of the liver 
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cells, which interferes with excretion, is required. Totally dissimilar 
clinical types of jaundice, such as toxic processes caused by chloroform 
and an obstructive process due to a calculus, are classed together by 
Rich as regurgitation jaundice. 

Van den Bergh's test. It is often utilised to distinguish the 
different types of jaundice. He showed that when Khrlich*s diazo 
reagent was added directly to normal serum no unusual colour 
developed. When, however, the serum proteins were precipitated by 
alcohol the addition of the reagent to the supernatant fluid produced 
a lilac colour (indirect reaction) in a great number of cases. He 
further showed that when bilirubin was increased in the serum, this 
colour became intensified. He later on showed that in conditions of 
jaundice, produced by a flow of bile back into the blood stream, an 
immediate colour reaction (direct reaction) could be obtained by the 
addition of the reagent directly to the serum without the need of 
previously precipitating the proteins. The colour was produced by the 
formation of diazo-bilirubinate. 

The explanation of the direct and indirect Van den Bergh reaction 
was finally given by Barron in the following manner. When bilirubin 
in small amounts is taken up in a watery .solution, the addition of 
I^hrlich's diazo reagent will immediately cause the formation of violet, 
blue or pink colour depending upon the acidity or alkalinity of the 
-solution. When a small amount of bilirubin is added to normal serum 
the addition of Bhrlich's reagent does not produce a prompt reaction. 
If, however, before the addition of the reagent a small amount of any 
surface-tension-reducing substance, such as bile salts, cholesterol, 
sodium oleate, etc., is added to the treated serum, the addition of 
Khrlich’s reagent will produce an immediate reaction. The addition of 
the surface-tension-reducing substance apparently splits off the bilirubin 
from its protein combination and the freed pigment, when brought 
into contact with the reagent, causes a prompt positive colour reaction. 

Generally three types of Van den Bergh reaction are described. 

1. Indirect reaction. No colour appears for at least 1 to 2 minutes 
after the addition of the reagent. Some colour may appear after this 
time, but not in maximum intensity. The major reaction occurs only 
after the precipitation of serum proteins. 

2* Direct reaction. The colour appears at the time of addition of 
the reagent and reaches its maximum intensity in about SO second^. 

3. Biphasic reaction. The colour appears at once at any time up 
to 30 seconds after mixture of the serum and reagent. The maximum 
intensity may occur at almost any reasonable time after this, 

fThe interpretation of these reactions is as follows. 

(a). Jaundice produced by an accumulation of bilirubin in the 
blood serum in those cases in which there is no destruction of the 
bile canaliculi, is represented by^the indirect Van den Bergh. Values 
as high as 20 mg. per 100 c.c. of serum have been reported in these 
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cases, although the usual finding is about 2 to 5 mg. It is interesting 
that although the tissues can remove the pigment from the blood, the 
kidneys are unable to do so and bilirubin is not found in the urine 
of these cases. 

(b) Jaundice produced by an accumulation of bilirubin in the blood 
serum in those cases in which there is destruction of bile canaliculi 
as shown by the diiect Van den Bergh and is found (according to* 
Barron) in association with a substance which reduces the surface tension 
of the serum. In these cases there is a direct passage of bile from the 
liver into the circulation and bilirubin, bile salts and cholesterol increase 
in the blood serum. 

(c) It is questionable if the biphasic reaction has any real signi- 
ficance as an entity. It ma> be better to place it in the group of direct 
reactions. The basis for this reasoning is as follows : any colour 
that appears within the first 30 seconds is reagent and non-absorbed 
bilirubin, i,e., bilirubin not taken up by protein, and therefore, 
diagnostic of the presence of bile products which have passed through 
the liver and have been reabsoibed into the serum (discontinuity of bile 
canaliculi). The colour which appears after this time may represent 
bilirubin which has not passed through the liver or reabsorbed bilirubin 
which has been absorbed by serum proteins because of a lack of surface- 
tension-reducing substances. 

When there is necrosis of the liver cells, the organ may become 
unable to excrete the normal amount of bilirubin. Furthermore, in 
such diseased conditions, there is often an overproduction of bilirubin 
from an increased destruction of red blood cells, and a stage is reached 
in which there is a marked increase in the indirect Van den Bergh 
reaction. The liver necrosis i>ermits passage of bile into the blood 
stream and direct reaction is produced. When these factors are con- 
sidered the biphasic reaction has real significance. 

There ere other conditions, particularly obstruction, which demon- 
strate all these reactions. During the first few days or hours after a 
sudden plugging of the common bile duct by a stone, the serum gives an 
indirect reaction. At this period the bile canaliculi are intact and the 
increased hepatic pressure causes a refiex which stops or reduces the 
excretory ability of the liver. This is similar to an anuria due to 
ureteral stone* As the pressure of the damtued-back bile becomes- 
greater, small amounts of bile leak between the hepatic cells and into 
the circulation, At this time, a biphasic reaction is found. I^ater op, 
if the obstruction remains complete, so much bile is throfivn 
back upon the circulation that the reaction becomes direct. This is- 
due to much greater concentration of the unattached bilirubin. As- 
ihf duct dilates round the stone and bile riches the intestine, the 
Van den Bergh again become^ biphi^iic. GradnUy the bile canaliculi 
regain their continuity and only the indirect reaction persists. This 
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continues only until tlic excretory function of the liver returns to 
normal. 

Bilirubin is found in the urine in relation to this type of jaundice. 
When there is no discontinuity of the bile cjinaliculi, the pigmetrt is 
•not found in the urine. When there is sufficient liver cell destruction 
or intrahepatic pressure to separate the cells lining the bile canaliculi, 
bilirubin is generally found in the urine. In terms of Van den Bergh 
reaction, there is rarely, if ever, a bilirubinuria in association with 
an indirect reaction. There is, however, a bilirubinuria to be found 
in association with a direct reaction. The significance of this is that 
the kidneys are unable to separate bilirubin from its protein conjugation, 
but when it is lying free in the serum it is easily excreted by them. 

Galactose tolerance. In order to assist in the differentiation of 
the jaundice of hepatitis and that of obstruction, a number of tests 
have been brought forward. The one now in vogue is the galactose 
tolerance test. The normal liver has the power to utilize galactose and 
.store it as glucose, therefore, it was believed that the liver in which 
there was only biliary obstruction would be much more likely to retain 
its galactose-consuming function, than the one in which there was 
parenchymatous disease. In the early stage of obstruction, this sup- 
position was found to be quite true but^ as the obstruction a^ntinued 
there was a greater and greater necrosis of the liver cells ; consequently 
le galactose test has in these cases, no basis to differentiate it from the 
c%es of hepatitis. 

Latent Jaundice. I/atent jaundice is a term applied to cx>nditious 
where the bilirubin content of the serum does not reach 
4 units, so that the usual symptoms are missing. The hsemolytic type 
of this is seen in pernicious ansemia, anaemias due to worms and in 
the new-born. Its occurrence is of prognostic value when salvarsan 
is being given, as it is an evidence of the approach of poisoining by 
the drug. ,An obstructive type of latent jaundice occurs in cirrhosis. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that in the ordinary 
jaundice so common in the new-born (icterus neonatorum), the blood 
serum gives an indirect Van den Bergh*s reaction, so that it is 
haemolytic in origin. Before birth the foetus has a polycythaemia 
reaching about millions per c.mm. On the second day after birth 
this excess has disappeared, and probably there will not be more than 
4i millions. In a sense this polycythaemia may be regarded as a pro- 
tection against the risk of loss of blood at birth. Once this has passed^ 
haemolysis occurs, and obvious haemolytic jaundice may follow. The 
fact* that latent jaundice is constant after birth supports this view. 
Severe jaundice in the new*-bom is generally due to suppurative 
pyelepblebitis from septic infection through the umbilical cord or to 
congenital syphilis. Rarely it results from congenital atresia of the 
bile ducts. , 
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Dissociated jaundice has been described by French observers as the 
bile pigments going one way, the bile salts another. But as they 
did not take the condition of the blood into account judgment must 
be reserved on this. There may, indeed, be renal dissociation in 
obstructive jaundice, both pigments and salts being found in the blood, 
while only bile salts are filtered out bj the kidney. 

Urine, The best test for bih i)igments is Gnielin’s. The play of 
colours obtained by surcevssi\e stages of oxidation with fuming nitric 
acid, green l>eing the most important thing to look for. Rosenbach’s 
modification of dipping filler paper into the urine and then placing a 
drop of nitric acid on the paper is the easiest way of i)erfonning the 
test. The green colour given on pouring tincture of iodine on to the 
surface of the urine is not so sensitive a test, and usually only succeeds 
when the jaundice ivS obvious. Huppert*s test enables us to extract 
bile pignient from a urine containing other pigments. Ammonia and 
calcium chloride are added to urine, and the precipitate is then boiled 
with alcholiol, acidified with sulphuric acid, when an emerald green 
solution results. 

The only test of any value for bile salts ir urine is Mathew Hay's 
test. Flowers of sulphur poured on to the urine sink if bile salts are 
present, owing to reduction of surface tension. No other test is sensitive 
enough to demonstrate the small quantity found in the urine, tmt a 
control with normal urine makes the test more reliable. 

Blood, It has now been I'onclusively demonstrated that in 
jaundice the bile enters the blood-stream rather than the lymphatics, 
appearing there within two hours after experimental ligature of the 
bile-duct. Bile salts in vitro have a marked hsemolytic action due to their 
solvent action on the lecithin and cholesterin of the red corpuscles, 
and the serum of a jaundiced patient will haemolyse foreign corpuscles? 
readily, so that it may be impossible to carry out Wassermann’'s test, 
because haemolysis occurs in all the tubes. But in the body the patient's 
own red corpuscles acquire a heightened resistance against bile salts 
which increases with the intensity of the jaundice. This sharply dif- 
ferentiates ordinary jaundice from acholuric family jaundice in which 
the red corpuscles are unduly fragile. Occasionally small subcutaneous* 
haemorrhages may occur, but more usually the hsemorrhagic marks on 
the skin are produced by scratching excited by the pruritus, or are really 
small telangiectases. 

Heart and vessels. One of the most definite results of jaundice 
is bflhclyeardia. High tension usually accompanies a slow pulse, but 
in bradycardia of jaundice the pressure is low and the pulse 
dkrotte. High tension stimulates the cardioinhibitory centre iuc the 
medulla, and thus slows the heart through the vagus, but bile salts 
have a slightly depressing effect on the heart. Hence the slow pulse 
with low blood-pressure. The action can bp^ demonstrated easily on 
the isolated heart of a frog. As the effect can be abolished by atropine. 
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bile salts probably act through the intracardiac endings of the vagus. 
The blood-pressure is also kept low by the toxic action of bile salts 
on the smaller blood vessels producing some degree of vaso-niotor 
paralysis. 

Central nervous system. Any severe toxiemic jaundice will be 
accompanied by marked nervous symptoms such as headache, delirium, 
and hepatic inadequacy caused by the action of the toxins on the liver 
and not to the jaundice. Indeed, bile salts are probably not produced 
in this condition, the liver being too damaged to elaborate them. 
A mild degree of poisoning of the nervous sy.stem by bile salts is, 
however, common in ordinary jaundice, causing headache and depres- 
sion. Bile pigments and bile salts are generally found in the cerebro- 
spinal fluid removed by lumbar puncture. 

Sktn. Bile pigment usually appears in the skin soon after it 
does in the conjunctiva, but in the ha;mol3^tic jaundice of pernicious 
amemia the latter usually escapes. In obstructive jaundice the colour 
of the skin gives no indication whatsoever of the amount of bilirubin 
present in the serum. In the deep green jaundice of prolonged obstruc- 
tion there may be less pigment in the serum than in early stages when 
the skin is just beginning to show- a yellow tinge. This suggests that 
the skin is used as an alternative organ of excretion, though, as will 
be pointed out later, it does not usually escape by .sweat. It is merely 
stored up in the skin as if to free the more vital structures. Pruritus 
is a more troublesome s3'mptom, but it is inconstant. Here the bile 
salts are responsible, as they cause alteration in surface tension which 
set up currents of 13’mph between the prickle cells. The patient indulges 
in much scratching, but without relief, for, as he often says and truly, 
the itching is l)cneath the skin. 

Sccrctiotis, Saliva, tears, and milk are not bile-stained in 
jaundice. It is frequently stated that the sweat is bile-vStained, but 
this is exceptional. Nasal and l)ronchial mucus is not tinged with bile. 
Inflammatory and passive exudates are, however, invariably bile-stained. 
Thus if mastitis occurs in jaundice the milk will be coloured with bile. 
The expectoration in bronchitis is not coloured, but if pneumonia 
occurs as a complication bile at onc'e appears in the sputum. In a case of 
jaundice without pneumonia the occurrence of bile-stained sputum is of 
serious import, being evidence of heart failure. Fluid in the pleural 
or of abdominal cavity, being either the result of inflammation or of 
passive exudation, will accordingly be coloured by bile in jaundiced 
patients. 

• In conclusion, it will be observed that apart from an unpleasant but 
harmless discoloration produced by bile pigments all the important 
symptoms in jaundice are due to bile salts. Their absence from the 
intestine causes steatorrhoea and wasting from deficient absorption of 
fats, increased intestinal putrefaction and constipation. Their presence 
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in the blood causes bradycardia, headache, depression, pruritus and 
sometimes subcutaneous haemorrhages. 

Trkatmknt. The treatment of jaundice must depend upon the cause, 
but the following general principles are applicable. During the 
initial stages the patient should be confined to bed. Although calomel 
is only indirectly a cholagogue it may be given in doses of J gr. 
every hour for six doses, this* often relieves the vomiting, and has 
the additional advantage of being aperient without causing drastic 
purgation, which should be avoided. Ten hours after begining the 
calomel treatment, a seidlitz powder should be given, for repeated doses 
of calomel, if not effective in opening the bowels, may set up mercurial 
stomatitis. Alkalies are indicated as solvents of mucus in catarrhal 
oases, and, if the vomiting persists, may be combined with 10 gr. 
of bismuth salicylate. As soon as the stale of the stomach permits, 
the more active sodium salicylate should be substituted as a diluent 
and disinfectant of the bile. Ilexamine is frequently used in an alkaline 
medium along with salicylates as a biliary antiseptic. JTeparations of 
bile salts, e.g., dccholiii and felaininc have proved efficacious in certain 
cases. In toxicmic cases the patient should be encouraged to drink large 
quantities of barley w'ater and the like With the onset of severe 
symptoms it is ad\isable to purge freely and to give an intravenous 
infusion of a pint of normal saline at body temperature. Venesection has 
the advantage of removing toxins while infusion dilutes tliem. Theocin- 
acetate in 2 gr. doses is a useful diuretic. As dextrose is the most 
easily metabolized foo<l-stuft in this state, it should be given by mouth 
or rectum. 

In even mild <ases the diet w'ill naturally be light Milk is 
usually regarded as the mainstay, bat owing to its comparative richness 
in fat it is not really suitable, and is often much disliked by the patient. 
It is preferable to give barley water flavoured with lemon, with the w’hite 
of an egg, and a teaspoonful of plasmon to each half pint. Tea is 
usually forbidden, though it is difficult to see on what grounds, jauntliced 
patients often crave for it, and if ma<k in the Russian fashion without 
milk, but with a slice of lemon in it, it seems free from objection. If 
the practitioner feels reluctant to abandon milk, it should be separated 
or thoroughly skimmed to get rid of as much fat as possible. A 
grain of sodium citrate should be added to each ounce of milk, to 
diminish curdling, lienger's food made w'ith water, cow’s foot jelly 
and lemon sponge can usually be taken without difficulty. Alkaline 
miner|i|t waters ms-y be given freely. 

\V%en the bile pigments have returned in the faeces in obstructive 
cases, the patient feels much better though still jaundiced; he sen 
now get up, and the diet should be cautiously increased. There is 
Sfometimes considerable depression during convalescence, for which 
Strychnine and calumba may be given. Dilute^ nitro-hydrochloric acid 
in 10 min. doses is often recotnmende4i but shottld not be given until 
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all signs of obstruction have passed off. For pruritus, hot alkaline 
baths may be tried, or some of the following preparations : a lotion of 
1 dr. creolin and 1 oz. glycerine made up with 10 oz. of water ; an 
ointment of 20 gr. camphor, 30 gr. menthol and 1 oz. vaselin; a dusting 
powder of IJ dr. camphor, 1 dr. zinc oxide and 1 oz. starch ix)wder ; 
a paint or inunction of 2i dr. ichthyol, 3 dr. absolute alcohol and 
•2 oz. ether. Other preparations w'hich may help are Kichoffs super- 
fatted ichthyol salicylic acid soap, prepared by mucin of Cologne, or 
10 per cent, of anaesthesine in oliv-e oil. Thyroid extract in ^ gr. 
doses may help by diminishing the formation of bile salts. 

KALA-AZAR. See page 436. 

LABORATORY EXAMINATIONS IN GENERAL PRACTICE. 

Routine examinations. 1. A general ([ualitative and microscopical 
examination should be done for all specimens of urine. A quantita- 
tive examination of some of its important constituents such as sugar, 
ehloridcs, phosphates, sulphates and urea should be undertaken. The 
estimation of hienioglobin percentage, a red cell count and a total and 
differential count of white cells of the blood should be made. The 
-coagulation lime and blood grouping are e'sseiitial in some surgical 
cases only. In all chronic complaints, a Wassermaun test should also 
be done. The sputum should be examijied for tubercle bacilli and 
•cultured if necessary. The stool should be examined for the ova of 
parasitic helminths and a test for occult blood should be undertaken. 
The cultures of swabs taken from the nasal and pharyngeal regions are 
required in case of children suffering frc»m chronic cold. 

2. To investigate into the causes of prolonged fever, urine should 
be examined for pus, centrifugalised and examined for tubercle bacilli. 
A cultural examination may also be made for Fact. coli. In females, 
«ir.ears from the urethra and cervix should be cultured and examined 
for Gram-negative diplococci. A total and differential leucocyte count 
is also indicated in such cases. Cultural and agglutination tests of blood 
should also be undertaken. Blood films should be examined parti- 
cularly for malarial parasites and microfilaria. The sputum should be 
repeatedly examined for tuburcle bacilli and it sh<mld be cultured and 
an animal inoculation test performed to confirm a diagnosis. A 
tuberculin test is most essential. If cerebral symptoms are present u 
lumbar puncture should be performed and the cerebro-spinal fluid 
•stained and examined for cells and bacteria. If ascites is present, the 
ascitic fluid after paracentesis should be examined for cells ond 
bacteria. A cultural examination of the fluid for bacteria should also 
be •done and an animal inoculation test performed for tubercle bacilli. 

3. In cases of exophthalmic goitre the basal metabolic rate should 
always be estimated. In Hodgkin’s disease, tuberculous adenitis and 
malignant diseases biopsy of the part' is essential. In cirrhosis of 
liver, icterus index and bromsulphthalein tests should be done* In cases 
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of gastro-duodenal ulcers the gastric contents should be examined for 
total acidity and a fractional test meal examination should be un- 
dertaken and the stool should be tested for occult blood. Stomach 
washings in children may sometimes show tubercle bacilli. 

4. In cases of emaciation the following causes such as neurosis, 
febrile diseases, tuberculosis, Grave’s disease, diabetes, malignant 
disease, inanition should be borne in mind. The urine should be 
examined for sugar, albumin, casts, etc.; the sputum, specially the 
morning specimen for tubercle bacilli, stool for gross appearance, 
occult blood, mucus and parasites. A culture may be done if neces- 
sary. The gastric contents should be examined for appearance, reten- 
tion, odour, acidity and blood. Blood should always be examined for 
Wassermann reaction in these cases. The basal metabolic rate should 
also be estimated to detect hyperthynwdism. 

5. In all cases of anremia, the estimation of the percentage of 
liaemoglobin, a total and differential white cell count and an icterus 
index examination should be undertaken. A red cell count, a cell 
volume estimation, testing for red cell fragility and a platelet count are 
also essential in these cases. 

6. The percentage of sugar in Idood in cases of diabetes, obesity, 
arteriosclerosis, gall bladder disease, and suspected hypoglycieujia 
should be estimated. The fasting blood sugar should also be estimated. 
The carbon dioxide combining power of plasma in ketosis condition 
in diabetes, uraemia with nitrogen retention, protracted vomiting, and 
intestinal toxaemia should be known. The carbon dioxide combining 
power of the plasma can be determined by the Vanslyke’s manometric 
apparatus or by Fradkin's where available. A strong acid is added 
to the plasma and some vacuum is created to collect the carbon 
dioxide gas liberated. This is recorded in cubic centimeters per 100 
^.cm. of blood plasma (volume per cent.). Estimation of the blood 
urea shuld be undertaken in these cases. There is no necessity for 
estimating creatinine in blood unless the urea nitrogen is over 30. 

uric acid in the blood in cases of gout and also calcium in the hlood in 
osteomalacia, tetany, rickets and other metabolic disorder diseases and the 
oholesterol in hlood in nephrosis and gall bladder diseases should be 
estimated. 

7. In cases of acute diarrhoea, the stool should be cultured for 
bacilli of dysentery, typhoid, cholera, and entamoeba histolsrtica. The 
gastric contents should be examined for total acidity. A blood culture 
should be undertaken for enteric fever with a total and differential 
white cell count. A high icterus index is indicative of 4cute arsenic 
poisoning. In all cases of chronic diarrhoeas a proctoscopic examkia^ 
lion is of utmost importance to exclude local causes. The stool should 
also be examined for occult blood, parasites or their ova. A positive 
UTobilinbgen test in urine indifeates cirrhosis of ther liver or aresnical 
poiscasing. 
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8. Jaundice and liver functions. In these cases the urine should be 
examined for bile, urobilinogen, diastase and sugar. Bile is present in 
obstructive and catarrhal jaundice and is absent in luemolytic jaundice. 
Urobilinogen is present in early disorders of the liver but is absent in 
complete obstruction of the common bile duct. Diastase and sugar 
should be looked for in malignant diseases or necrosis of the pancreas. 

A i)ositive icterus index of blood signifies a severe jaundice. A Wasser- 
inan reaction of blood should be done to detect syphilitic affection of 
the liver. In case of familial haimolytic jaundice the fragility test of 
red blood cells should be performed. A radiogram of the gall bladder 
after administration of some opaque d\e is helpful in diagnosing gall 
bladder disease. 

TvAijoratory tksts in VhNKKKAL DISEASES. In acule cases treatment 
should be withheld for twelve hours and then the urethal discharge should 
be miscroscopically examined for cells and bacteria. In chronic cases 
no treatment should be given for 24 hours and then the following tests 
for urine should be undertaken : — 

(a) Two bottle tests. 

Types of urethritis. First specimen 

(1) Anterior urethritis (early). Cloudy with shreds. 

(2) Anterior urethritis (late). Turbid uith shreds. 

(3) Posterior urethritis with Turbid with slu-eds 

prostatitis. 

(b) The urethral discharge and prostatic secretions after prostatic 
massage should be microscopically examined. 

In case of a genital sore it should be washed uith normal saline 
and then scrapings should be taken from it and examined for spirochajtcs 
by the dark ground illumination method on three successive days. The 
blood should be examined for Wasserman reaction every month for three 
months following a genital sore. 

In females, smears from cervical discharge should be taken and 
examined microscopically for the exclusion of infection with tricho- 
monaa vaginalis. 

LATHYRISM. See page 1036. 

LEISHMANIASIS. Visckrae eeishmaniasis or kaea-azar. Diai\nosis, 
The diagnosis of kala-azar by clinical signs and symptoms is not to be 
relied on. The demonstration of leishmania is usually necessary. 

jyemonstration of leishmania. The following methods may be ad* 
opted (a) Spleen puncture. The patient is prepared by withholding 
food for at least 3 hours before the operation and a dose of calcium 
lactate 20 to 30 gr. is given about half an hour bef ore the puncture; 
this (lose is repeated immediately after the puncture. A dry sterilised 
5 c.cm, syringe with a medium^sized needle is recoaiinended. The 


Second specimen 
Clear. 

Clear with shreds. 
Clear with shreds. 
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operation is performed in two steps, the skin over the site of punc- 
ture having been sterilised, is punctured. The puncture should be made 
about an inch below the costal margin and midway between the anterior 
^nd posterior borders of the spleen. Secondly, with the syringe 

.at an angle of 45® with the patient *s body, the needle is plunged 

through the abdominal parictes into the spleen in an upward 

and outward direction. The plunger is withdrawn once or 
twice rapidly and the medle withdrawn. It is advantageous to have 
an assistant to steady the spleen during the puncture, if the 

special spleen-puncture syringe is not used, (b) Liver puncture. The 
patient is prepared as for a spleen puncture. The liver is usually punc- 
tured through the 8th intercostal space in the mid-or posterior axillary 
line. The miaterial from the syrringe is smeared on a slivle anl ex- 
amined after being stained with either Oiemsa’s or Ivciblmian’s stain. 
(c) Examination of peripheral blood. Success in this exainination is 
largely dependent on the preparation of the slide. The best slile is 
one that has a blood film with straight edge to it, where the greater 
iiumiber of white blood cells will be found. To prepare such a slide 
tlie smear is begun in the usual way, but when it is seen that the 
blood between the two slides is getting exhausted the sHle used as 
the smearer is flicked abruptly upwards. With a little practice this 
movement will produce a straight end to the smear. The slide is 
atained and the white blood cells examined for the contained I^ish- 
man-Donovan bodies, (d) Blood culture. One or two cubic centi- 
metres of blood are withdrawn under strictly aseptic conditions ani 
about a cubic centimetre is dropped into a tube containing 10 c.cni. 
of sterile citrated saline. The cells are allowed to settle. After sedi- 
mentation two or three tubes of N.N.N. medium are inoculate 1 with 
the corpuscles with a sterile pipette, and incubated at 22® to 24® C. 
The first tube should be examined on the 10th day, but the cultures 
cannot be declared negative until at least a month has elapsed. The 
material from the spleen or liver puncture can be similarly cultivated 

Serum reactions, (a) Napier's aldehyde reaction (see page 446). 
(b) Chopra's antimony test (see page 446). (c) Chopra's finger-prick 

blood test (see page 447). 

Trsatmknx (see page 436). Neostibosan and urea-stibandiie are two 
of the best drugs. Freshly prepared neostibosan is given in doses of 0.2 
to 0-3 gm. for an adult of 100 lb. weight in a five per cent, solution. 
Injections may be given every day commencing with a dose of 0.2 gm. in- 
creased to 0.3 gih. until a total dosage of 2.3 to 2.9 gm is reached. 
In resistant cases a course of 12 injections commencing with 0.3 gm. 
reaching a maximum of 0.5 gm. should be given and repeated after 
14 days' interval. Urea stibamine is used in smaller doses commenc- 
ing with 0.06 gm., 0.2 to 0,25 gm. being the maximum used at an 
injettioiii. It is usually giveit every other dayi/» 

Test of cure (see page 446). 
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Diagnosis of dermai, leishmaniasis. Deishman-Donovan bofiies 
ore easily demonstrated from a nodule in this condition. The nodule 
should be snipped otf and a smear made from the cut surface; this- 
should be stained by Leishman’a method and parasites will usually 
be seen in fair numbers. In the depigmented patches they can be 
demonstrated by cultural methods; a small quantity of sterile citrated 
saline is injected under the dermis and as much of it as possible is 
sucked back into the syringe. This is then inoculate 1 into one or 
two tubes of N.N.N. medium and incubated at the usual temperature. 
A provocative injection of antimony may l)e given with advantage. 
Sandfly feeding is also helpful. 

Treatment, More intensive treatment with pentavalent and tri- 
valent compounds of antimony is necessary in this condition. Iodides 
are also given by mouth. 

Oriental sore. Laboratory diagnosis. (1) Examination of the stain- 
ed smear of the material obtained by scraping the edge of the uUer. (2) 
Culture of the causal organi.sm on N.N.N. medium. In obtaining material 
for this purpose it is necessary to sterilise the unbroken skin at the edge 
of the sore. 

Treatment. Unless the lesions are numerous, a condition ^^hich 
is uncommon, the sore should be treated by local infiltration with 
1 to 2 per cent, solution of add berberine sulphate. 

Antimonial injections are advocated only when the lesions are too 
numerous to be dealt with by the local inhltration method. 

RvSpundia. It is a form of American Leishmaniasis resembling 
oriental sore. It produces ulcerating granulomatous lesions of the 
mucous membrane of nose and mouth. 

Treatment. (1) Antimony injection as in kala-azar, (2) Locally, 
(a) aseptic dressings, (b) carbon dioxide snow, (r) X-ray treatment, 
(d) berberine sulphate injection i gr. in 1 c.cm. once a week by locaP 
infiltration, {e) zinc oxide ionisation. 

LUMBAGO, This denotes a pain in the lumbar muscles due to> 
inflammation of the connective tisvsue between the muscle fibres. It 
might also extend and affect the fasciae, ligaments, tendons and nerve 
sheaths in the lumbar region of the body. It is met with in persons- 
of both the sexes and in all stations of life. In most cases, the cause 
can be attributed to exposure, wet or cold or to a chill, but the exciting 
cause is frequently a strain or even a trauma to the lumbar muscles. 
This combination of trauma and exposure in the causation of fibrositis 
is mostly seen in the male sex and during the active periods of middle 
lif^ Besides, some form of chronic or subacute infection is said to 
be responsible for the condition. Gout, endocrine dysfunctions and 
the infiuences of changes in climatic conditions are also suggested 
aetiological factors^ Lumbago from physical injury of the tissues as a 
result of a blow or sudden wrench is a form of fibrositis where the 
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devitalised tissues are invaded by bacterial toxins, the sites of infection 
being in foci like teeth, tonsils, nasal sinus, intestines and the biliary 
apparatus. This type of fibrositis may start with minor pains in the 
back but frequently its onset is acute. The spasm of the muscles 
relaxes at times and the patient is then much relieved. The pain is 
referred to the lumbar mustles and aggra\ated by movements of the 
lumbar spine. The cram]’*-like pain is at first limited to the muscles 
which may afterwards diffuse and spread over the ilium or into the 
loin. The lumbar regions on examination are found to be very tender 
at this stage and the patients are usually most comfortable lying on 
the back on a firm bed. Occasionally the inflammatory process may 
extend to involve the sheath of the sciatic nerve, resulting in sciatica. 
Generally an acute attack takes 3 to 4 weeks to subside, but is liable 
to recurrences. In chronic cases of fibrositis organisation of fibrous 
tissue and thickening of the \^alls of the blood vessels and nerve 
sheaths in the area involved takes place. 

TKEATMEN'r. The general treatment of this type of fibrositis 
includes aljsolute rest m bed during the acute stage of the disease, 
avoidance of over fatigue and occupations involving strains to the part, 
thorough investigation for septic foci in the body and their eradication 
when detected, regulation of the bowels and elimination of dietetic 
principles leading to dyspepsia, colitis, obesity and lastly avoidance 
of sudden changes in temperature. Drugs that are mostly used are 
analgesics including the coal tar series, aspirin, phenacetin, etc., and 
in acute lumbago the relief of pain may be obtained with codeine or 
barbiturates, allonal or veramon. Sometimes the intramscular injection 
of i gr. of morphine or 5 c.cm. of a 1 per cent, solution of hydro- 
chloride of quinine and urea may be required to inject deeply into 
the tender nodule for the relief of acute pain. If there is a tendency to 
gout, atophan 10 gr. three times a day for three days in the week is 
of benefit. The drug, however, should not be used where the hepatic 
functions are deranged. For non-specific protein therapy see page 1418. 
Endocrine therapy is of particular value in cases where glandular 
deficiencies are suspected. Physical therapy is more effective than 
drugs in these cases. During the acute stage absolute rest in bed 
should always be aimed at and relief of pain may be obtained by 
immobilisation with strapping, by analgesic liniments and poultices 
and especially by local radiant heat. Ionisation with potassium 
iodide and salicylates, diathermy and local ultra-violet light, are 
a^so eff benefit at this stage. Elimination of toxins may be encouraged 
with spa treatment and measures should be adopted to promote the 
healthy action of the skin, such as by radiant heat, vapour baths, ate. 
Absorption of exudates is generally aided by heat, elastic pressure, 
counter-irritation and ionisation and breaking down of the fibrous 
tisanes by dry or douche massage. When llio pain diminishes in 
severity, deep massage of the lumbar muscles should be employed 
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combinca with gentle active and passive movements of the back. In 
chronic long-standing cases tlie iKidy resistance should be raised by 
means of general ultra-videt light and wasting of muscles i)revented 
by massage and faradic stimulation. 

MALARIA. Diagnosis. (1) J'h/n film. vStaiii by one of the following 
modifications of the origin:! I oniaiiow->ky siaiu. (a) Leishman's stain 
which is both a fixative and a stain, {b) (iiemsa's stain. In using this 
stain previous fixation with iiietlnl or absolute alcohol is necessary, 
(c) Combinipd Lcishman and (jiemsa's stains. (2) Thick film, Dehsemo- 
globinise with a mixture of a solution of glacial acetic acid and tartaric 
acid. Fix ^\ith methyl alcohol. Wash very thoroughly with slightly 
alkaline distilled water. Stain by combined Leishman’s and Gieuisa^s 
stains or by Giem.sa’s stain only. (3) Cultivation of patasiics. Take 
5 c.cin. of blood .and defibrinate in a flask containing glass beads. Into 
the bottom of a small test tiil)e (12^ xll cm.) introduce one drop of 50 
per cent, dextrose solution with a capillary pipette; aspirate off the 
defibrinated blood from the fiask and introduce it into the tube. Warm 
the upper part of the tube and put a rubber cap on. Incubate the cul- 
ture tube in a \ertical position at 37‘’C. Cultures should be examined 
at different intervals up to 48 hours or more. (4) Enumeration of para- 
sites, A suspension of fowl’s cells is prepared and standardised accord- 
ing to Sinton's tec'hniquc. h^jual vo'umes of the blood and the fowl 
cell suspension are taken with a capillary pipette and blown out on a 
clean slide. The two fluids are thoroughly mixed by drawing the mix- 
ture in and out of the pipette a number of times and then a thin film 
is drawn on a clean slide. In making a cou* t the* ratio of the number 
of fowl corpuscles to the number of parasites i.s determined and from 
the known strength of the standard .suspension of fowl corpuscles one 
can calculate the number of parasites per c. mm. 

TriiATMENT. (1) Cinchona alkaloids (see i>age 516). (juiniiie 
sulphate 10 gr. twice daily; totaquina or cinchona febrifuge 10 gr. twice 
daily. Whether given in mixture or tablet form, a dose of an alkaline 
mixture is always given half an hour before. The course of treatment is 
7 to 10 days and for every fresh attack or relapse this course should be 
repeated. Cinchona alkaloids have up effect on the sexual forms of nialig-^ 
nant tertian parasites. (2) Plasmoqtiin, It is the only drug that 
destroys crescents ; 0.01 gm. twice daily for two or three days is sufficient 
to cause disappearance of the crescents from the peripheral blood. In 
safe doses it has little effect on P. vivax, 1*. malarice and on the asexual 
forms of P. falciparum. It should not be used for routine treatment of 
malaria. (8) Atcbrin, 0.1 gm. thrice daily for 5 to 7 days eradicates all 
fo^is of P. vivax and P. malarice; also the asexual forms of P, falciparum, 
I/ike cinchona alkaloids it has no effect on the crescents. 

MALIGNANT DISEASE. It commences as a local affection in one 
spot or an area and possibly in one individual cell. As the disease 
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spreads, a local tumour or a new formation of tissue develops, which 
sooner or later makes itself manifest as a visible or a palpable swelling. 
Symptoms of pain or disturbance m tlie normal function of the parts 
of the organism supervene. Malignant disease, in its early stages is 
often painless and if a cure is to be obtained by treatment, the earlier 
the patient is submitted to proper measures the greater are the 
clianees of success. The onset of an abnormal secretion or excretion 
from the part affected, especially \\lien marked by the presence of 
blood or blood-stained material, should always be seriously considered 
and the patient submitted to appropriate examination and investi- 
gation. This is especially the case when blood or sanguineus materials 
appear in the stool, urine, vaginal discharge, discharge from the nipple 
in women, or in discharges from or in connection with one or other 
orifices of the body. While taking the history from the patient, the 
chronological onset of the various symptoms and signs which bring 
the patient for observation and examination should be carefully ascer- 
tained as it is of considerable importance for the clinician to know the 
duration of the growth. 

Mkthods of examination. Clinically the examination comprises 
visual observation and palpation by whith the position, extent and 
relations of the tumour are ascertained and also its connection with 
adjacent tissues or organs. Its consistency, whether solid or fluids 
should be determined. The extent of the swelling and its relation 
with the surrounding tissues should be defined and the presence or 
absence of pain on manipulation noted. The tumour should be trans- 
illuminated to determine the presence or absence of opacity. Most 
malignant tumours are opaque. The presence of a solid swelling of 
recent development with indefinite margins, almost painless on mani- 
pulation and opaque on transillumination generally suggests early 
malignancy. After the local examination of a tumour is completed, 
the lymphatic glands draining the affected area should always be 
palpated. Solid enlargement of lymphatic glands helps to confirm a 
diagnosis of malignant disease. When a swelling has been detected 
or suspected near or adjacent to one of the normal orifices of the body, 
examination should be made with the finger or failing this, visuallyi 
through one of the special instruments available for the purpose. 
These instruments should however only be used by experts. The use 
of the nesophagoseppe, bronchoscope and sigmoidoscope by untrained ob- 
servers has often led to the injury of the part examined and moreover 
too much reliance cannot be placed upon their interpretations. 

Microscopical examination. Materials such as blood-stained matter 
or solid particles obtained from a supposed malignant tumour or ulcer, 
should be submitted to microscopical examination. Very oftdn, 
characteristic tissues suggesting malignant growths may be revealed. 

biopsy* In a readily accessible welling suejf^as a tumour involving 
ihu tongue, the floor of the tnoutli, the lower Vortion of the rectmm 
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or the region of the cervix uteri, the clinician should remove a portion 
of it and submit it to a histological examination. Such a procedure is 
likely to spread the tumour by the lymph or tne blood channels if it is 
malignant. This can be probably avoided by the use of a diathermic 
knife. Whenever possible, the portion ^^eVeted for removal should be 
at the junction of the normal tissue and and the suspected tumour 
and it should be cut at right angles to the surface. 

Biochemical examination. It includes an ability to diagnose cancer 
from an examination of the blood or the blood serum. One of the 
latest of these is that claimed by Bendien by a flocculation test of the 
blood serum. 

X-ray, Under certain circumstances, radiograms of the parts give 
most important aid in the early diagnosis of malignant disease es- 
pecially in suspected disease of the stomach and alimentary tract 
or the lungs with no associated tumour or swelling. Radiograms are 
of particular value in the investigation of suspected tumours of bone. 

Exploratory operation. An exploratory operation is often desirable 
to confirm a diagnosis and ensure subsequent successful treatment. The 
clinician, the radiologist, the clinical pathologist and possibly the 
anatomist, should all co-operate to make the diagnosis a correct one, at 
the early stage of the disease. As soon as the diagnosis is confirmed by 
an exploratory operation, it is often desirable to completely remove the 
diseased tissues where possible and if not to perform some other operation 
for a temporary relief of the patient's condition. 

For the treatment of malignant growths by deep X-ray therapy 
and radium see page 135 and 141. 

MALTA FEVER (Undulant fever). vSt‘c page 907. 

MEASLES. The disease seems to be due to a filterable virus 
which is i^reseiit in the patient's blood and can be transmitted to other 
susceptible human beings and monkeys. One attack confers immunity 
against subsequent attacks. The highest attack rate occurs in chidren 
between the ages of 3 and 4. Fatality is at its maximum in the first year 
of life and it remains high till the third year. AStiological factors are 
exposure to infection, under-nourishment (victims of avitaminosis), 
debility and unfavourable hygienic conditions of living. Incubation 
period is 14 days. 

Diagnosis. It is made from symptoms of coryza, fever, and charac- 
teristic rash. 

TUBAtMBNT. No specific remedy is known. (1) Sickroom, The 
patient should be entirely isolated, the room should be large, well 
vezftilated and sunlight should have free access. (2) Di^t Fluids 
tolerated are sweetened lemonade, barley water, lime whey, milk 
and plain water. (3) Attention to the mouth and nasal Passages is vsmt 
essential to prevent subsequent complications snCIi as Otitis media, 
suppurative adenitis and broncho-pneumonia, l^n^yugitis disappears with 
89 
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the appearance of the exantlieni. Mild antiseptic alkaline lotions like 
sodium bicai'bonate and glycothymoline are useful for cleansing the 
mouth. A prescription with potassium chlorate taken internally is almost 
specific in alleviating stomatitis and preventing ulceration and cancrum 
oris. (4) If diairlicea is present grey powder and lime water are use- 
ful. (5) Treat on general lines if complications such as pneumonia and 
emphysema set in. (6) Tvatcst so called specifics are p 3 rramidon, ultra- 
violet ray therapy, but results are not encouraging. (7) Scrum therapy. 
Convalescent serum has been used both in prophylaxis and treatment 
in the acute stage. Donors must be healthy and not exposed recently to 
any infectious disease. The blood is withdrawn 10 to 14 days after defer- 
vescence and amounts up to 20 c. cm. from a child of 6 years, 100 c. cm. 
from a child of 10 years and 250-500 c. cm. from adult may be taken. 
The clear serum is withdrawn and tested for W. R. and sterility. It is 
customary to filter the serum and add phenol or other preservative; the 
ampoules are stored at 4^C. To afford complete protection a minimum 
dose of 5 c. cm. of the serum is given intramuscularly within the first 
five days after exposure to infection. To produce an attenuated attack 
the same dose is injected between the 6th and 9th day after exposure or 
preferably half the above dose is given before the 6th day. Sometimes 
whole blood injection from parents to children contacts is given. The 
approximate dose in such cases Is double that of convalescent whole 
blood and 4 times that of convalescent scrum. After such sero-attenua- 
tion, the attack is always mild and uncomplicated. (8) Mixed vaccines 
may be used when resolution is delayed or recovery incomplete. (9) 
Maline method of disinfection. The contacts are dosed with eucalyptus 
oil and the patient’s tonsils and pharynx are swabbed with 10 per cent 
carbolic oil and he is put in a gauze tent sprayed with eucalyptus. (10) 
Aspirin 6 gr., Dover’s powder 2i gr. and phenacetin 2i gr. are useful. 
Alkaline mixtures should be prescribed daring the febrile period and 
sedative expectorants are given for coryza. 

MIGRAINE. This is usually described as a paroxjismal affection 
lyith severe unilateral headache, preceded by visual phenomena and 
followed by nausea and vomiting. Sometimes one symptom is sufficient 
to represent an attack of migraine. The characteristic periodic head- 
Bcipsi with other symptoms such as irritability, confusion, loss of appe- 
tite* giddiness, ptotophobia, etc., is diagnostic of migraine. Though 
termed heinicranie. the headache is not always unilateral. Repeated 
attacks of migraine result in severe mental and physical prostration 
and this is again followed for some time by severe neuralgic pain over a 
limited' area of the head or face. Inequality of pupils, persistent hdmi- 
anopia, ocular paresis and persistent hemiplegia with or without 
apliasia m agraphia have been seen as sequi^^s to chronic migraine. 
$issefal clinical of the disease are recofi^aised and theories have 
tebu advanced to eaidajhi Its, pAtsme; the treatment la resolved according 
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to {etiological factors : (1) Alimentary type. Dysfunction of tlie 

gastro-intestinal tract, including the biliary apparatus, has been thought 
to be a potent aetiological factor and bilious, abdominal and duodenal 
types of migraine ore recognised. These facts cannot be ignored as the 
treatment of hepatic dysfunctions with glucose, decholin tablets, etc., 
has relieved many migraine attacks. (2) Allergic and dietetic type. 
Migraine has been regarded as an anaphylactic shock. Non-specific pro- 
tein therapy has also been tried on the basis of such an assumption though 
sometimes the taking in of a particiiUr article of diet has precipitated 
an attack and the treatment has been to exclude this article from the 
dietary without effect. (3j Kndotiine type, ICiidocriiie dysfunction has 
been regarded as a common setiological factor. This is particularly 
marked in ovarian dysfunction where migraine occurs at the menstrual 
periods. Excellent results have followed the administration of emnienin 
complex (Collip*8 placental hormone) J to 1 dr. twice daily, except 
during the menstrual period, in such cases. Thomson recommends 
three injections of theelin, each 1 c.cm., to be given in the week before 
tlic period is due. It is suggested that such treatment causes a dimi- 
nution in size of the pituitaty which would otherwise cause headache 
by pressure against the sella turcica or a large diphragma selke. (4) 
Metabolic type. Errors in diet, faulty metabolism and defective elimi- 
nation of waste products are considered to be causal factors in precipi- 
tating an attack of migraine. The onset of migraine in the early houts 
of the morning, starvation, prolonged physical strain and its subsequent 
relief by administering glucose, all go to confirm the metabolic factor, 
(6) Ocular type. Subjects with defective vision due to errors of refrac- 
tion and slight ocular muscle imbalance are known to suffer from intense 
unilateral headache. Correction of such defects with correct glasses has 
very often relieved the distressing symptom. (6) Pata~cpileptic and cere- 
bral type. The close similarity between migraine and epilepsy has led 
to the treatment of the para-epileptic type by bromides, luminal and 
ketogenic diet. Symptoms of cerebral tumours and other intracranial 
lesions closely simulate those of migraine and this led to the recog- 
nition of the cerebral type of migraine. (7) Psychological type. Psycho- 
logical factors, such as mental oxerwork, anxiety, ^suppressed rage and 
humiliation*, play an important role in the aetiology of migraine. 
Psychotherapy has improved many such cases. (8) Vasomotor md 
sympathetic type. Migraine is thought to be the result of a localised 
intracranial oedema. The advocates of the Sympathetic origin of 
migraine hold that the disease is due to an excessive stimulation of the 
sympathetic system resulting in spastic contraction of the cerebral 
artetfoles with their subsequent relaxation. Calcium theiapy and the 
administration of irradiated ergosterol haye been beneficial in thei^ cases* 
I/ennox tried ergotamine tartrate in the treatment of mij^alne* It i$ 
probable that the benefit derived from ergotamine In mipwiie is due to 
its effect upon the smooth muscle of the cerehnU t;»lood msek It is 
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likely that ergotamine abolishes the pain by increasing the tone of 
the cerebral vessels and hence diminishing their stretch. The doses 
of the drag recommended are 0.5 mg. subcutaneously or 1.0 mg. by 
the mouth. If the headache is not relieved the dose can be repeated 
after an interval of 2 to 3 hours. The drug should not be used in 
pregnancy and cardiovascular diseases. A few untoward symptoms 
such as vomiting, increuvse in systolic blood pressure, decrease in pulse 
pressure, and bradycardia may be met with after its administration. 

Trbaxmsnx. Bearing nil the aetiological factors in mind a thorough 
investigation of the case, including radiographic and biochemical 
examinations where possible, is necessary before adopting treatment. 
Treat the patient during and in between the attacks. During the actual 
seizure, the patient should be removed to a dark quiet room and seda- 
tive drugs such as veramon (6 gr.), pheuacetin (10 gr.), caffeine citrate 
(6 gr.), compral (3 tablets) etc., may be tried to relieve the pain ; 
luminal to 1 gt.) has given good results. Between the attacks, drugs 
discussed under the aeliological factors may be tried. A useful prescrip- 
tion in migraine is : sodium bromide 10 gr., nitroglycerine 1 min., 
strychnine hydrochloride solution 5 mm., dilute hydrochloric acid 
10 min., tincture ol gelseniium 5 min., and chloroform water up to 
^ oz. This is given three times a day. 

MOLtUSCUM CONTAGIOSUM. This is an infectious type of 
epithelial overgrowth consisting of rounded or flat papules from 
pinhead to bean size, pearly gray, with a central depression from 
which a caseous plug, called the molluscum hotly, may be squeezed. 
Tlie molluscum body contains only degenerated epithelial cells and 
keratin. The principal sites of involvement are the face, hands and 
genitals, but they may lie widely distributed. 

Treatment. Manual expression and cauterisation with trichlor- 
acetic acid dilated or undiluted. 

MUMPS. It is an ai'iite infectious disease characterised by parotitis 
and constitutional disturbances. Mumps is due to a filtrable virus 
present in saliva (Kermorganl) . The incubation period is longer than 
general infectious diseases and is usually between 18 to 22 days. One 
attack usually confers immunity for the rest of life. A second attack is 
very rare. The complications. Orchitis is common, but atrophy of the 
testis is rare ; pancreatitis is rare ; encephalitis or meningo-encephali- 
tis, nteningitis, polynetaritis, arthritis, occur. 

Dxa<^kosis. (1) Make a careful examination of the fauces to exclude 
hypSftoxie diphtheria. (2) l»resettce of orchitis in males in absence of 
gonorrhoea and '^th a history of facial swelling. ($) Ivumbar puneWe. 

gehnina mumps cerebrospinal lymphocytosis is constant and 
in aarly stages and lor several months. 

ThhitMEUT^ (1) Eest in bed dhring the acute stage. (2) lEh-otic 
eaksitlezpeiit ol any kind he atolded as well as any sort of violent 
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•exercise as riding or cycling, for some weeks after the attack. (3) Mouth 
to be kept clean by gargle.-^ and mouth washes, potassium chlorate 
10 gr., tincture of lavender 10 min., glycerine acid boric 1 dr., water 
up to 1 oz., to be diluted with an equal quantity of warm water before 
use. (4) Locally, hot fomentation, icthyol and belladonna paint are 
useful. (6) Injections of salvarsan and other arsenicals arc advocated, 
(6) Orchitis ; suspensory bandages, lead and opium compresses. 

MYIASIS. It is due to the in vat. ion of the skin and subcutaneous 
tissue by the larvae of Cordylobia anthrophaga or an allied species of 
fly. This condition may be cutaneous, nasal or intestinal. It is not 
known how infection takes place, but it is possible that the fly lays its 
eggs, apparently about 150 at a time, on the ground, and that the 
larvae creep from the earth on to their human hosts, perhaps when 
the latter are sleeping on the ground. It is also possible that the 
fly lays its eggs on clothing, as when the latter is put out to dry 
it exhales the odour of sweat and so attracts the fleas. Theie is no 
evidence to show that oviposition takes place directly on the skin. Its 
usual host appears to be the domestic dog, the skin of the scrotum being 
specially affected. The lesion produced is like a small boil or urticarial 
wheal, in the centre of which there is an opening which may be obscured 
by the discharge or it may be patent. 

Tkjsaxmsnx. Instillation or local application of pure chloroform is 
the usual remedy, liisnfllation witli cnlomel has also been tried with 
success. 

NAUSEA. Seel page 1413. 

NEURALGIA. It denotes pam which follows the distribution of 
certain nerves in the body. It is generally due to fibrositis confined 
to the connective tissue forming the sheath and surrounding the fibres 
of the nerve. Besides, an undue toxic state of the blood is a most 
common factor in the causation of pain. The toxins in the blood 
directly irritate the nerve and as in gout, by causing a vaso-constric* 
tion, deprive the nerve of its nutrition. It is also suggested tliat the 
pain is due to congestion or a local vaso-dilatation in the neighbour- 
hood of the nerve. An irritant causing fatigue of the nerve is held 
to be another aetiological factor. The condition may affect any nerve 
in the body but the nerves commonly involved are the sciatic, brachial, 
peroneal, intercostal, occipital, facial and trigeminal. The involved 
nerve is found to be pink in colour and swollen and on puncture of 
its sheath, drops of fluid exude from between the fibres of tbe 
nerve. The pathological changes are usually confined to the interstitial 
tissue but sometimes a trhe neuritis or nerve atrophy results from 
pressure of scar tissue on the nerve elements. Sensory distitrba|iceSi 
such as parassthesia, tenderness and pain aggravated by stretch^ 
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of the nerve often appear and in severe cases motor paralysis or 
trophic chani'es are also met with. 

Sciatica, Pain along the sciatic nerve may be due to causes 
other than hbrositis. Sciatica may be caused by a loaded rectum, 
by uterine and ovarian displacements, by tumours and disease of the 
spinal cord itself and such possible factors should always be carefully 
and exhaustively investigated before the pain is pronounced to he 
due to neuralgia, and treated as such. It is important to determine 
whether the pain is due to pressure, or to some factor in the nerve 
itself or in its sheath. If caused by pressure the pain will not be sensibly 
aggravated when the iier\e is put on the stretch, it may be to some 
extent relieved by the process, whereas, when the mischief is in the 
nerve or its sheath, the stretching will obviously increase the pain. 
In order to set this point at rest, the patient is placed upon his back 
and the pelvis firmly fixed against the bed by an attendant. The limb 
on the affected side, which must be kept fully extended at the knee, 
is then gently and gradually raised by the examiner until it is at 
right angles to the couch. This will put the nerve on stretch and 
if no aggravation of pain results, then the cause is to be sought outside 
the .sheath of the nerve The condition starts with pain in the back of 
the leg aggravated on straightening the knee, especially if the 
thigh is flexed. Afterwards the pain becomes acute and constant 
and the course of the nerve becomes very tender on palpation. The 
distribution of pain and tenderness how'ever depend on the part of 
the nerve affected. In addition to the characteristic pain in sciatica, 
the presence of wasting of the gluteus maximus muscle considerably 
aids the diagnosis. Points of maximum tenderness are located at 
definite sites of the distribution of the nerves. The duration of an 
attack is variable and the ultimate prognosis is generally hopeful 

Treatment, The treatment of sciatica in the early stage demands 
redt, counter-irritation and analgesic drugs for the relief of pain. In cases 
of strain, correction of the fault is of the first importance. The exact 
manipulation required depends, of course, on the lesion. If manipula- 
tion is very painful a preliminary course of treatment in form uf 
heat, local massage, etc. to reduce congestion is indicated. Kadiaut 
heat is most useful, and the infra-red rays have been used with good 
effect, and ultra-violet light is of some value in the most superficial 
fotma of fibrositis* Diathermy is useful in bringing the affected area 
under the direct influence of heat, bnt in the majority of cases, heat 
applied to the surface appears to be more effective* Ionization applied: 
to the buttock eometimes proves useful, especially in neuritis* The 
effect is due rather to the action of the current on the tissues than 
to the drug used^ hlhasage is a valuable method of treatment relieving 
the deepiSeated congestion, restoring muscular tone, removing the 
ptodhrts of disordered metaboffemi and correcting spasmodic musculai^ 
oontractions. Massage combined with, tadiaht hedt is the most useful 
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treatment in lumbar and sacro>iliac strain, sciatic nenritis, and 
fibrositis. 

Counter-irritation may be applied with radiant heat, hot bottles, 
poultices, belladonna plaster, liniment of aconite or tincture of iodine 
may be applied daily to the line of the sciatic nerve on tne skin until the 
skin is on the verge of blister formation. Aspirin, phenacetin, caffeine 
and allnnal are the most useful analgesic drugs for the relief of pain. 
In the more resistant cases injection of oxygen usually affords much 
relief. The technique is easy, harmless and painless. A pneumatic 
cushion is formed by distension of n wide area around the nerve, due 
to introduction of oxygen through a hypodermic needle connected by 
thick Indiarubber tubing to an oxygen cylinder. Injection of a salicylic 
acid solution in doses of 15 to 30 min. (1 in 20 of sterile water) very 
often gives relief. A preliminary injection of cocaine should be given 
before the injection is given as this might cause pain afterwards!. 
iVcupunrtnre of the nerve is not performed novkada 3 'S, and open opera- 
tion to stretch and free the nerve from adhesions is a better procedure, 
which often gives relief in a severe acute attack of sciatica. When 
the acute stage is over, physical therapy in form of immersion baths 
with underwater <loiicbe massage over the nerve and subsequent 
manipulation is of value, and the patient should be asked not to make 
any sudden movement that will stretch .the nerve. 

Harris advocates an injection of normal saline at the sciatic notch, 
or the gluteal fold, the dose is 20 to 100 c.cm. and this is preceded by 
the injection of a few drops of novocaine solution. It is very effective 
in perineuritis, and particularly when the site of the trouble is in the 
region of the sacro-iliac joint. Injections of oxygen and even air have 
given relief in some cases, probably by breaking down adhesions and 
reducing congestion. 

Before treatment is commenced a search should be made for septic 
foci and when found, these should be eradicated. Metabolic disorders 
should be torrecled on similar lines. 

In interstitial neuritis of the brachial plexus either the whole plexus 
or certain roots only are involved. The site of pain depends on the 
distribution of the nerves and there are usually no motor, trophic or 
sensory changes. The pressure due to vertebral diseases, a cervical 
rib or involvement of glands in the axilla may be responsible for the 
pain. In brachial neuritis the onset is usually sadden and the pain is 
made worse by abduction and circumduction of the atm. Tenderness 
is particularly marked over the upper half of the deltoid muscle as the 
axillary nerve is usually involved in the inflammation. The airm should 
always be supported in the abducted position. Jntercoetal neuralgia may 
be* caused by flbrositis of the interWstal nerves or muscles and is 
generally accompanied by intense acute pain simulating that of pleurisy 
or by pressure on the nerves by mediastinal grov^ths. Jh neuralgia of 
the twelfth thoracic nerve, the pain and tendeirhesS are superficial and 
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the condition is very often wrongly diagnosed as appendicitis. Similar 
involvement of the occipital nerve causes severe headaches, especially 
in the morning with tenderness over the course of the nerve. A true 
Bell’s palsy is due to involvement of the nerve after its emergence 
from the stylo-mastoid foramen, by pressure of a parotid tumour, 
or as a lesult of common cold, etc Irritation within the buccal cavity 
is also a frequent cause of facial neuralgia. Radiograms of the teeth 
will reveal any a0oma1ie<« and malformations wliich act as sources 
of peripheral irritation. The treatment of the above conditions is the 
same as that of lumbagi>. 

In neuralgia of unsatisfactory blood states, chiefly due to ansemia, 
the treatment resolves itself into the treatment of the anaemia by suitable 
hygienic, dietetic and medicinal means. An outdoor life in a bracing 
climate is the best hygienic treatment in these cases. The diet 
should include abundance of vitamin-c'ontaining foods in which 
butter and cream should receive a prominent place. Fats seem to 
be concerned in some very special manner with the nourishment of 
the nervous system and in the form of butter and cream, they may be 
freely given to these patients. Alcoholic drinlcs may be allowed only 
in moderation. Iron is the best drug in these cases, hut the stronger 
salts, the sulphate and perchloride, are much less efficacious than the 
citrates and tartrates. The two latter are readily assimilated whereas 
the former are very apt to upset the stomach. A useful formula is : 
citrate of ammonium and iron 10 gr., alkaline liquid extract of arsenic 

2 min. and watery infusion of quassia to i oz., to be taken 
thrice daily after meals. When the patient improves, the following may 
be prescribed : citrate of quinine and iron 20 gr., alkaline liquid 
extract of arsenic 5 min., tincture of nux vomica 4 min. and orange 
water to } oz., to be taken thrice daily after meals. The pressence 
of quinine even in such doses may help to subdue the neuralgia. In 
prescribing preparations of iron, the bowels should always be kept 
open ; this is best done by aloes at first because this drug enhances the 
effect of iron, and later cascara should be given. A daily morning dose 
of a natural mineral water is also very u^veful. When the neuralgic pain 
is severe, drugs having a direct influence Upon the pain should be pres- 
cribed. A useful prescription, for the purpose, is hydrochloride of quinine 
5 gr., dilute hydrobromic acid 20 min., tixtcture of gelsemium 10 
min. and chloroform water to } oz., to be taken every 20 minutes 
till the pain ceases and not more than 4 doses to be taken. 

The state of the blOod in goutiness is highly provocative of 
neuralgic pains and so iodide of potassium is very useful in these 
cases. Sometimes the follouring may help : salicylate of sodium and 
phenazone each 6 gr.^ syrup of ginger 1 dr. and ehlotofotm watef to 

3 os., to be tsken every U minutes until pain ceases, and not more 
thaip four doses should be tsfcun. is a most admirable combina- 
thM in l^graiUoid nunrajgfc attaUka to which the gouty are pecnliarly 
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prone. A fruitful and easily overlooked cause of neuralgia, especially 
in women, is toxaemic condition induced by chronic constipation. 
Along with the usual treatment of constipation, neuralgia should be 
treated with phenazone and the salicylate mixture, quinine and gelse** 
mium are to be preferred where the patient is anaemic and emaciated 
In them peripheral irritation from septic teeth, tonsils, errors of refrac- 
tion, etc., should always be borne in mind. 

In neurotic women complaining of neuralgia, the best drug to 
use is belladonna and should often be combined with phenazone. For 
the relief of facial neuralgia, butyl-chloral is probably the best of all 
internal remedies. It should be given in a pill of 6 gr. every half 
hour until the pain ceases and not more than six pills ghen. It 
is usefully combined with gclscmium which has a selective influence over 
cranial neuralgias. I/)cally, liniment of aiconite painted over the 
painful area, is sufficient to cut short an attack. For vague, ill-defined 
neuralgic pain, chloride of ammonia 20 gr. combined with tincture 
ot ciniicifuge 20 minims is effectual. Acetanilid (aiitifebrin) is a 
valuable drug for the relief of neuralgic and neuritic pains. It is 
better to prescribe the drug cautiously in small doses (2 gr.) for fear 
of its untoward effects. Apart from morphia, this drug is the most 
powerful anti-neuralgic inasmuch as it relieve*' the pains of locomotor 
ataxy and of other organic diseases of the nervous system. The 
drug is practically insoluble in water and so is best given in cachets 
combined either with salicylate of sodium (10 gr.) or camphor moao- 
bromate (6 gr.). Morphia is unequalled regarding its effects in 
relieving intense neuralgias accompanying fevers like influenza and 
other toxaemias but its prolonged use in recurrent neuralgias is itndesir- 
able. In full-blooded individuals, leeching often affords relief in 
neuralgic pains and this is of particular value where the pain seems 
to be in or to radiate from the ear. 

TrigeminaI nkurai:,gia. Sigwald in discussing the various methods 
of treating trigeminal neuralgia, favours section of the trigeminal nerve 
above the Gasserian >ganglion. This however is a serious operation 
which belongs to the scope of the neuro-surgeon and not the general 
practitioner and so other methods of treatment have frequently to 
be relied upon rather than such a severe procedure. Injection of 
alcohol into the nerve certainly relieves many cases, though it may 
not cur^ the condition. Radiotherapy has also had successful results, 
therapeutic X-rays being directed to the ganglion. lonizatibn tvith 
aconite or with calcium chloride has also proved successtnl, catried 
out thrice weekly for a month. A prescription containing aspirin 
6 gr., pyramidon 4 gr., opium powder 1/3 gr. may alleviate the 
severe pain for a time. Injections of parathyroid extract, insulin and 
horse serum have also brought about temporaity alleviation. 
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NON-SPECIFIC PROTEIN THERAPY. Non specific protein 
therapy or protein shock therapy consists essentially of the injection of 
a protein either in tlie fomi of a sterile solution of albumose or a 
bacterial vaccine by the intra\enous or intramuscular route. 

Within the last few years this form of therapy has gained consider- 
able popularity. The value of non-specific therapy was empirically 
established many years ago. Bokenham (1896) reported that diphtheria 
antitoxin was effective in typhoid and streptococcal infection. Rumpf 
(1893) treated typhoid patients successfully with pyocyaneus vaccine. 
Koch and Matthes observed that tuberculous patients reacted not only 
to tuberculin but also to inieciions of dextro-albumose. Renaud (1911) 
found that a typhoid vaccine killed by quartz light radiation had a 
definite therapeutic effect on a nnniKr of inflammatory conditions of 
non<»typhoid origin. Kiaus and Mazza (1914) reported similar results 
using Bact. colt as \\elJ as typhoid vaccine m puerperal infections. 
Similar instances of succ ess in treatment with purely non-specific 
proteins, such as Coly*s fluid, autoseinm, whole blood, milk, intra- 
muscularly and intravenously, have been reported. But the place of non- 
specific protein in treatment w^as definitely established as a sequel to 
Wright’s vaccine therapy in 1916. Since then the agents used in the 
past few years, with the idea of immunizing the patients, are legion. 
The therapeutic effect produced by these substances, though considered 
different previously, are now considered to be of the same type. 
These substances act as non-specific stimuli to the noinial immum*ty 
mechanism and help to produce the various reactions on which depend 
the beneficial efiects. 

The non-specific proteins that have been commonly employed are : — 

1. BWOD AND BLOOD SERA, (a) Whole blood either cilrated or not 
may be given subcutaneously or intramuscularly in doses of 10 c.cin, 
(b) Normal sera, human, horse, sheep, ox, goat, etc. (c) Immune 
sera, e*g., human convalescent sera, pneumococcus, streptococcus and 
dysentety sera, diphtheria and tetanus anti-toxin. 

2. Protein solutions, (a) Proteins of animal origin. Nowadays 
milk is the chief agent employed, 2 to 10 c.cm. being given intra^ 
muscular ly twice a week; aolan which is a preparation of milk is often 
used. Other proteins of this nature are egg-albumin, serum albumin, 
casein, snake venom, etc. 

(b) Proteins of plant origin. Nucleic add and sodium nucleinate 
are used ; th6 dose is 0.5 gm. hypodermically or intramuscularly in 5 per 
cent* solttfioti* Other examples are agar-agar, pollen extracts, etc. 

(c) ProUin products. Proteoses prepared from milk are given 

daily in doses of } to 2 c.cm. of 2 to 10 per cent, solution. Peptone, 
for the proAnetion pt shock, is used in 10 per cent, solution in doscA of 
5 t«|i io e.cm. intravenously, peptones ore also used in haemorrhagic 
diaf^sist paixe^mmal^hm ecpilcsenliu aud in allergic condi- 

t^Si % which 5 pet ecjitution Is given iutrat*enoasly and per 
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cent, solution intramnscularl}' in doses of 5 to 40 min. Peptones^ 
e.g., Witte's peptone, are also given by mouth. 

3. Enzymes. Tr 5 rpsin, amylopsin and leucocytic extracts. 

4. Bacterial products. Tfphoid vaccine in doses of 25 or more 
million organisms intravenously. Bad, coli vaccine 20 or more milHons. 
Coly's fluid for malignant tumours. Malaria inoculation in para- 
syphilitic condition. Tuberculin has also been used in non-tuberculous 
subjects. 

5. Tissue uxtraCTS. Spleen extract has been used in haMiiopoietic 
diseases and allergic skin conditions; 5 c.cm. of 40 per cent, solution 
is given on alternate days for 12 injections. Tumour extracts, auto- 
lysates, vascular and muscle extracts are also used. 

6. Chemicals \\d (»ther colloidal mktals. Gold, silver, niangaiiese, 
sulphur, iron, platinum, mercury and antimony are used. These subs- 
tances when employed non-specifically are said to act by breaking down 
inflammatory tissues with resulting protein absorption Similarly 
X-rays, radium, cauteri/ntion, diathermy, freezing with CO^ snow, 
and ultra-violet Hirlit Ircatnienl may be considered to be indirect methods 
of protein therapy. 

7. Miscbllane(jus H 5 pet- and liyjwtouic salt solution, distilled 
water, glucose, etc. 

Charadet oj readton. Certain focal apd general reactions develop 
during treatment which depend upon a variety of factors, such as age 
of the patient, nature, duration and type of illness, the choice of protein 
and the dosage employed. The general and focal reaction is the goal 
aimed at in non-specific protein Iherapj^ though no satisfactory explana- 
tion has been offered as to the manner in wliich it influences the 
process of the disease. It seems likely that the mechanism of the 
reaction is the general stimuhtion of the whole defensive forces of the 
body against an irritant introduced in the circulation, and that this 
reaction in some cn.ses may lead to inhibition or even destruction of the 
causative organisms of disease. S, focal reaction is always desirable,, 
but the best results are obtained when it is slight. It consists of an 
intensification of any local inflararaatory process followed by a diminu- 
tion until the original condition is reached. Generally within fifteen 
minutes of the injection chill or rigor may occur, which passes off within 
half to three-quarters of an hour. A rise in temperature occurs which 
varies with the patient and the agent employed. When a vaccine is given 
intravenously, a maximum temperature of about 104*F may be reached in 
8 to 4 hours, while with milk intramuscularly the maximum is attained 
in 6 to 8 hours. Increase in pulse rate and rise in blood 
pressure are to be expected. On the leucocytes, the effect is a primary 
leuedpenia, probably due to the accumulation of the leucocytes in the 
viscera ; later this is followed by leucocyto.sis which reaches its maximmn 
in 4 to 8 hours. Very strong stimuli produce long-contiilued leucopenia 
followed by hyperleucocytosis. *iht degree of these reactions has 
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diHerent significance for different diseases. In cases of chronic diseases, 
such as arthritis, marked focal and general reactions are indicative of a 
tienefidal effect, while in diseases like ^tlima or typhoid fever, such 
reactions will be harmful. # 

Fallowing vaccine therapy, headache is quite common. Nausea, 
vomiting and herpes occasionally occur. The coagulation time of the 
blood is said to be diminished, metabolism and glandular activity are 
augmented. The injected foreign protein is said to be removed from 
the blood stream by the cells of the reticnlo*endothelial system. 

Modk of action. The exact manner of action of non-specific proteins 
is unknown. It has been shown that certain reactions such as rise in 
temperature, pulse rate, etc., are followed by increased glandular acti- 
vity and augmentation of metabolism. All these reactions gradually 
•subside leaving the patient in a clinically improved stale. 

The essentia] changes observed in the blood after injection of a 
non-specific protein are . (1) change in the leucocyte count, and (2) 

antibody changes. Spekorovoskapa (1925) found an initial leucopenia 
in 80 per cent, of cases after injection of non-specific proteins, but 
from the third to the seventh day a moderate leucocytosis occurred. 
Other observers have, however, shown that the initial leucopenia is of 
very short duration and is followed within a few hours, by leucocytosis 
lasting for several days. Both granular and non-grannlar leucocytes 
have been shown to be increased; others found that after injections of 
proteins, c.g., milk, peptone and typhoid vaccine, an increase in neu- 
trophils occurs, while distilled water produces an increase in mono- 
nuclear cell response. 

With regard to antibody changes, it has been shown that after 
injections of non-specific proteins there is an increase in the litre of 
antibody already present in the serum. But many workers showed that 
they had no power to increase the antibody litre when this had become 
steady, but when these proteins are given at the same time as the 
bacterial antigen, they appeared to increase the anti-body production. 
The results of these experiments have been summarised by Toplcy 
<1929), who states that non-specific stimuli cannot cause the appearance 
de novo of any of the known antibodies in the serum but they can 
cause an increase in any of tlie normal antibodies present. They may 
Also cause an increased production of antibodies if given during the 
early stages of immunization or when the effect of preliminary specific 
immimlzatiou is declining. 

Though serological, cellular and other changes occur after injections 
of foreign proteins the mechanism of cure is still undetermined. Differ** 
ent theories have been postulated to explain the phenomenon. Gay 
and t^laypole (l914) ascribed the beneficial effect to the leucocytosis 
prodnead, but it has been observed that the clinical mult is not always 
coilMbiensurate with the blood changes. Paltagf (1918) considered the 
efiects to be thenhiogenic substances in the proteins 
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used. Rohonyi (1916) thought that non-specific therapy produced some 
neutralizing substances against the invading organism. Weichart (1919) 
attributed the sction to a general stimulation of blood and tissue cells, 
thereby increasing the general resistance and speeding up the mecha- 
nism of detoxication, but Dollken showed that it was due to selective 
stimulation of certain organs, such as the liver, spleen and bone-marrow, 
lyarson (1919) thought that injections of foreign proteins liberate the so- 
called sessile antibodies into the circulation. Pemberton (1920) 
considered the effect to be due to increased catabolism of glycogen, 
Mackenzie and Prahbaner (1927) showed that it acted by the re-aw akcniiig 
of an old immunity that has died away due to lapse of time , to this they 
applied the term *anainnesic reaction. • Peterson (1928) believed that the 
true mechanism of action lies in a combination of several fat tors, such as, 
(/) a decreased permeability of cell membrane and hence increased toler- 
ance to intoxication, (ii) cellular btimulation and mobilization of proteo- 
lytic enzymes with power to destroy toxic material, (Hi) the lympha- 
gogiie effect that floods the lymph spaces with plasma rich in antibodies, 
(iv) increase in the anti-enzymes which makes the proliferation of 
bac teria difficult. Others have suggested that besides the increased 
production of antibody, complement, etc., the part played by the 
sympathetic nervous system and the endocrine glands may not be 
insignificant. 

Therefore it seems jirobable that this foim of tieatnicnt is ba.sed on 
rational and scientific foundations. When introduced into the body 
it assists the reactions which are common to all infections and condi- 
tions in which sensitization has occurred, and so cnaldes the individual 
to desensitize or immunize himself. It is significant in this connectio-i 
to note that an attack of one disease often has a beneficial effect on 
another entirely different in origin, from which the patient may be 
suffering at the same time. 

Therapeutic t'SES. infectious diseases Infectious diseases, 
typhoid, tuberculosis ha\e been treated with non-specific proteins. But it 
should not be used indiscriminately, as in this w^ay, there is chance of 
con\ citing an otherwise latent infection into an acute one. It is parti- 
cularly suitable in localised rather than generalised infection and where 
the disease is of an undeterinined nature or where the foci of infection 
cannot be reached for preparation of a vaccine.^ When the specific therapy 
has proved of little value, non-specific therapy may in such cases reacti- 
vate the healing mechnisni. One or other of the bacterial vaednes or 
whole blood may be injected in these cases. 

Arthritis. Non-specific protein therapy is most commonly employed 
in •arthritis (see page 1251). 

Asthma and other allergic conditions. In allergic conditions non** 
specific therapy has been used with advantage (see page 1232, 1202). 

In other allergic conditions^ such as urticaria W tiHgio-neuroHe 
oedema, localised and generalised pruritns and ^ pempWgua 
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aulohasinotherapy and autoserotherap^ liave been tried. After withdrawal 
of blood from a vein, it is reinjected ixitramusculaily after defibrination, 
m doses of i to 2 c.cm. every 24 hours or less or as freshly separated 
serum in doses of 2 to 4 c.cm. repeated at 2 to 7 days interval until a dose 
of 10 c.cm is reached. In case of urticaria and angioneurotic oedema the 
best results have, however, been observed with injections of 33J per 
cent, peptone solution, given at first intradcrmically for the smaller 
doses and later subcutaneously. Urticaria papules in children is said to 
be cured after one or two injections of mother’s serum. 

Shin diseases. In dermatological conditions non-specific protein 
therapy has often proved useful. In eczema and dermatitis all methods 
have been used, but the most fiecjucntly employed is auto-sero and auto- 
hsemo therapy. Turpentine injections also give just as good results. 
Vaccines (typhoid, staphylococcus and streptococcus) have also been 
used but less frequently. Psoriasis has been treated with autosero- 
therapy, auto-haemotherapy, intravenous vaccines, especially typhoid, 
milk and its derivatives. This form of therapy has been extensively used 
in lichen planus, lupus vulgaris, lupus erythematosus, leucoplakia, 
chronic X-ray dermatitis, etc. The consensus of opinion seems to be 
that in most of these dermatological conditions, the non-specific agents 
increase the susceptibility of the lesions to local treatment and so hasten 
the cure. 

Syphilis, All stages of syphilis have been treated with non-specific 
injections either alone or in combination with specific drugs. Milk 
injections or a combination of milk and autohsemotherapy have been 
used in primary syphillis. Tuberculin injections have been used in 
secondary syphilis, as also typhoid and cholera vaccine, but the results 
have not been very satisfactory unless drugs are given at the same 
time. An attack of malaria is also known to infiiuencc beneficially cases 
of syphilis, but it has been found that induced malaria is probably with- 
out effect in the early stage while it docs good in the later stages. This 
is especially true in cases of neurosyphilis. Within recent years mala- 
rial therapy has been very extensively used in the treatment of neuro- 
syphilis and especially in tabes and G. P. 1. The malarial treatment has 
however some disadvantages ; it is always difficult to control the severity 
of an attack and there has been a certain amount of mortality from this 
treattnant. Injections ci typhoid vaccine and tuberculin have also been 
advocated and the resnlts are said to be just as good both with regard to 
clinical conditions and their efiect on the Wassermann reaction. 

GonorrHm and Us complications. Milk injections have been used 
with results in both gonorrheeal urethritis and its compliea« 

tlons. AeujoMain has been recommended for gonorrhoeal prostatitis and 
eqna% |0dd results have been obtained with attta4>«etaotherapy. Milk, 
vaotiliies, aach as typlst^d hhd Bact coU, have all been used, 
jt seeetis that metkodb give just as good results 
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in the treatment of gonorrhoea and its complications as the specific gono- 
coccal vaccines and antiserum. 

Other miscellaneous affections have been treated with non-specific 
therapy. In iritis and gonorrhcral ophthalmia, milk injections are said 
to act like a specific remedy. Beneficial results often follow the use of 
milk in cases of keratitis, choroiditis, retinitis, conjunctivitis, corneal 
ulcers, etc. 

In cases of purpura and hsemophilia where patients give manifesta- 
tions of a hajmorrhagic diathesis, milk has been employed largely on 
account of its additional styptic effect. Vaccines of staphylococci and 
U. pfodii>iosus have been tried in neuritis. The beneficial effects of injec- 
tions of tumour or bacterial autolysates in decreasing the growth of 
tumours have been described. Recently non-specific therapy has been 
emplo>’ed to cause local vasodilatation in such diseases as Raynaud’s 
disease, thromboangitis obliterans and arteriosclerosis. 

Mode op administration. The patient should have a liberal carbo- 
hydrate meal 2-4 hours before injection, and preferably a feed of glucose 
one hour before it. He should be in bed during the period of reaction, 
and allowed to drink plenty of fluids; a small dose of codeine or 
adrenalin should be given to shorten the reaction and lessen the 
discomfort. 

Injections may be given intravenously, intramuscularly, cutane- 
ously and subcutaneously. Injections are given usually at a distance 
from the lesion but may also be injected locally around it. These are 
administered at short intervals of 2 to 4 days, as too long an interval 
may produce anaphylactic shock. The dose should be suificient to cause 
a general moderate reaction. 

Contra-indications, Although there is less risk of anaphylactic 
shock with this treatment than with specific desensitization, there are 
certain dangers associated with it. Milk is liable to give rise to these 
symptoms, autoserum and autoLsemotherapy are less liable to cause 
them. The patient who is undergong this treatment should be in a 
fairly good state of health. Alcoholism is an absolute contra-indication. 
In generalised or chronic multiple infections of long duration, or states 
of exhaustion following prolonged illness where it is impossible to 
stimulate the fatigued cells, non-specific therapy should not be used. 
Pregnancy has also been given as a contra-indication, but it may be 
mentioned that pregnancy dermatoses have been successfully treated. 
Patients with chTonic myocardial changes and advanced arteriosclerosis 
should tiot be treated by these methods. Pulmonary diseases, especially 
tuberculosis, may show focal reactions after non-specific protein 
injections^ and care must therefore be exerdsed in these cases. 

It thus appears that provided certain precautions axe taken| non- 
specific therapy is a safe and useful method of treatment for maxi} 
diseases. The best results are obtained if it is combined with suitable 
general or local drug treatment. It is not my important which fbm 
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of protein i$ used, whether autoha&motherapy, milk, or bacterial vac- 
cines, provided the dosage is regulated not to cause too severe 
reaction. 

OBESITY. See page 1051. 


(EDEMA. a^Mema i.s a condition in which there is an abuoniial 
adcumulation of fluid in the intercellular spaces. Various theories have 
been propounded from time to time to explain the jetiology of a^dema. 
Fischer holds that a‘denia is ])rotluced by the presence of an excessive 
amount of water in the tissues when the affinity of the colloids of the 
tissue for water is increased alx)ve normal. Under normal conditions, 
the tissue fluid is present only as an ultra-microscopic layer of fluid 
around the cells and according to Fishburg, a'dema is produced 
only when such delicately adjusted dynamic equilibrium between the 
tissue fluid, the cells and lymph is thrown out of gear. About one-tenth 
of the water in the body is in the blood and oedema is produced as a 
result of changes in the blood. Wells holds that oedema is mainly 
the result of a process of filtration, while the vitalistic school maintains 
it is mainly the result of secretion. One is a plethoric condition with 
increased pressure and the other a diminution of protein-contents of the 
blood in such vessels. Starling held that oedema is due to increased 
permeability of the capillaries. Peptone and allied lymphogogues act 
as tissue-poisons and injure the capillary endothelium; tlie injured 
endothelium permits more fluid to pass through. Further there was a 
second class of lymphogogues advocated by Starling which produced a 
condition of liydrcemic plethora and thus caused increased filtration. 

According to a recent theory the capillary wall plays only a passive 
role in the fluid escape. The passage of water and crystalloids in 
and out of the capillaries is determined bv forces on either side of the 
capillary wall and not by any active function of the latter. Fishburg 
.maintains that increased permeability of capillaries plays a part only 
in cases where the oedema fluid contains considerable quantities of 
protein. With all these various theories, oedema may be defined as 
a condition in which fluid accumulates excessively in the intercellular 
spaces, in the tissues and in the serous cavities of the body. 

CRdedtna occurs in many diseases and a correct knowledge of the 
factors responsible for its causation is essential for rational therapy. 
The common conditions which bring about oedema are increased capil- 
lary blood |)ressnr«, increased capillary permeability, impaired lymph 
drainage, decreased colloid osmotic pressure of serum proteins and the 
specific* Ionic eacretory function of the kidney. The kidneys are \jald 


to eliminate certain electrolytes and under pathological condi-* 

elhnii^tivQ process is fnt^erred specially by sodium 
de not imtasainipt r amixiWutn and ^ eeibium ions. I/oeb 
i|ikihMnsv hwaver^ that yfetween the nortpal and nephrotic 
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kidneys is not so much qualitative as quantitative. This quantitative 
difierence is attributed largely to the differences in the serum protein 
concentration of the blood. 

CuNiCAi, TYPI5S. Cardiac oedema. It is met with in cases of conges- 
tive heart failure, where venous pressure is increased, capillary circula- 
tion retarded, the tissues suffer from lack of oxygen, nutrition of the 
tissue cells is impaired and tissue metabolism is interfered with, resulting 
in an accumulation of excessive fluid in tissue spaces, and lastly it is 
probably associated with some obstruction to the lymphatic outflow. 
In canliac oedema the fluid is shared by all parts of the body. Bolton 
suggests the origin of the oedema fluid near the cardiac region 
and the visceral peritoneum. It then gravitates to the lower extremi- 
ticvS whence it is partly reabsorbed by the local lymphatics. When the 
left chambers of the heart are primarily involved as in hypertension, 
aortic insufficiency or mitral stenosis, oedema appears and limits itself 
to the pulmonary regions. Facial oedema in cases of heart failure 
generally indicates a thrombosis of the jugular vein, or congestive renal 
changes as met with in the later stages of cardiac failure. Prognosis is 
usually grave in these conditions. 

Treatment • The treatment of cardiac oedema should aim at reduction 
of the venous congestion by means of rest, venesection, pleural and 
abdominal paracentesis, careful massage,* digitalis, diuretics such as 
diuretin, theocine, novasurol, salyrgan, ammonium chloride, etc., 
and hydragogue purgatives. Diet therapy includes a low protein diet 
in early cases and a high protein diet in later stages, when oedema is due 
to loss of an excessive amount of body protein malnutrition sets in. In 
early stages, it is always better to stick to a low protein and a high carbo- 
hydrate diet with a limitation in the amount of fluid intake. Efficient 
measures should be adopted early to avoid a later anoxseniia. 

Nutritional oedema. In this condition the protein of the blood 
serum is decreased. The causes are to be sought in a deficient supply 
to the body of exogenous proteins in the food, excessive loss of protein 
through urine and from bleeding and lastly from non-absorption of nutri. 
tious materials from the gastro-intestinal tract. It is also met with in 
cases of vitamin deficiency and starvation, in clironic dysentery, in 
chronic tuberculous enteritis, in sprue, in hookwwm infection, in piles, 
in pernicious anaemia, in pregnancy and lactation, in diabetes mellitus, 
in chronic alcoholism, in cirrhosis of liver and in cardiac insufficiency. 
These and other factors, help in precipitating the condition. The ideal 
treatment in nutritional oedema is to supply an adequate amount of 
protein in the diet with a restriction in the amount of salt. 

XBdema in anaemia. In anaemia the amount of protein in the blood 
plasma is much diminished. Moreover, associated complications such 
as the involvement of heart and kidney as seen in pernicious ancemk, 
are also responsible for the condition. The treatment in these conditions 
90 
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consists in treating the primary cause and supplying an adequate amount 
of protein in the diet. 

Allergic oedema. In allergic oedemas, different parts of the body 
are attacked and symptoms too vary in such cases. The treatment in 
such cases aims at finding the cause of allergy and removing it as 
far as possible. Calcium and adrenalin therapy is useful in these cases. 
A. small dose of thyroid alternating with epliedrine is able to control it 
more effectively. 

Renal oedema. Here o^denia may be generalised all over the bodj 
or limited to certain places where loose areolar tissue predominates. 
CEdema is due to the renal damage as seen in cases of acute nephritis, 
nephrosis, and chronic nephritis. In acute glomerular nephritis, owing 
to the inflammatory changes in the glomeruli, the blood flow through 
the kidney is greatly reduced lesultmg in a retention of water, salts 
and nitrogenous waste products. In later Stages the plasma proteins 
are diminished from loss of albumin in the urine and a condition of 
malnutrition sets in. In nephrosis, the a^dema is associated with massive 
albuminuria. It is not always possible to attribute the oedema in these 
cases to a failure of the kidney to excreie salt or water. In such 
cases factors such as the total amount of serum protein, the 
hydrostatic pressure in capillaries and the ability of the kndney to 
excrete various ions should be considered to explain the causation of 
oedema. The serum protein is. always low (being about 4 per cent.) m 
nephrosis, a disorder in which the kidney also is suffering just as any 
other part of the body would do, Epstein*^ treatment of chronic 
nafhros/6— Kpstein introduced the high protein diet in these diseases 
to cut short oedema. Kpstein belie\es the effect to be partly due to 
the specific dynamic action of the protein, which counteracts the lowered 
basal metabolism in this disease, and partly to increase in the protein 
content of blood plasma. Mclyean believes that the reduction of oedema 
is due to diuresis set up by the large quantities of urea and other 
• non-threshold bodies formed from the high protein diet. Renal func- 
tional tests should be performed before putting a patient on high protein 
diet, Epstein's diet contains ; proteins 120 to 240 gm., fats 20 to 40 gm., 
catbohvdrates 150 to 300 gm., giving a total calorific value of 1260 to 
2500. Besides this, he alknved 1200 to 1500 c.cni. of water and enough 
salt to give a certain amount of taste. The articles allowed are lean 
meat, fish, white of egg* oysters, gelatin, lima beans, lentils, split peas, 
green peas, mushtoonis, rice, oatmeal, bananas, skimmed milk, coffee, tea, 
cocoa, He allowed 2 to 3 gm. Of protein per kilo, of body weight. 
Medicinally, Bppinger advocates extract of thyroid, which induces 
diuresis in these cases, especially in nephrosis. • 

Neuf 0 pathic mdema. This type is often associated with disturbed 
ifunj^tkai of the sympathetic system Ond is seen^p different parts of the 
Imdy. tt4ntier has shoinm that the nen^us system is responsible for the 
^ prodi^Hsion of oedema in ousel. In paralytic limbs, the absence of 

ti J. mi 
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muscular activities retards the removal of lymph, resulting in oedema. 
Stimulation of vasodilators also causes oedema. The treatment mainly 
includes physical therapy in the form of massage, electro-therapy 
and splinting to prevent subsequent deformities, etc. 

Lymph atdema. It is seen in cases of filariasis, leprosy, chronic 
leg ulcers especially those associated with cicatrisation, cellulitis, and 
erysipelas. There is also a congenital and familial form of tropho- 
oedema known as Milroy’s disease. QMeina is often met with after 
extensive surgical operations, cicatrisation and infiltration may play 
a part in this. 

Alkali oedema. It is sometimes seen in alkali therapy of dial>etes, 
gastro-duodenal ulcers, lobar pneumonia, etc. and disappears on the 
discontinuance of the alkali. Fischer explains it by saying that sodium 
proteins have a greater affinity for water than calcium or magnesium 
proteins, and that the sodium salts administered replace the calcium 
and magnesium in the tissues. 

Inflammatory oedema. Injury to the capillary wall plays an 
important part in the production of oedema. Increased blood pressure, 
impeded lymph flow, an excessive formation of metabolic products, the 
asphyxiated condition of inflamed tissues which favours acid formation 
and naturally increases the avidity for water in the tissues 
are the factors that influence the oedema in these cases. Oswald says 
that the permeability of the vessels for proteins is specifically altered 
in inflammation so that not only the less viscous albumin and pseudoglo. 
bulin pass through, but also the more viscous euglobulin and fibrinogen. 

Genekai, principles of treatment op cedema. Restriction of diet. 
When oedema has set in, control of diet is most important and even 
in very early cases it may abort an attack. Salt and water are the 
two important oedema-producing factors in diet which need careful 
restriction. The daily supply of common salt to dietaries should be 
cautiously cut down, and to satisfy taste potassium chloride may be 
substituted instead. The symptoms of salt deficiency appear only when 
chloride excretion in urine becomes less than ^ gm. per day. The 
symptoms of salt deficiency are vomiting, headache, pain in the muscles 
of the legs and irregularity of the rhythm of the heart. Most raw 
foods including vegetables contain very small quantities of sodium 
chloride, while milk, cheese, salted butter, salted fish and preserved 
meat contain larger quantities of this salt. Restriction of fluid intake 
depends on the integrity of renal functions. If the urine is of high 
specific gravity the intake of water should be encouraged to avoid 
ureemia in the long run. The dangers of too great fluid restriction 
shoujd always be borne in mind. 

Diuretics, Water is the beet diuretic, but in oedema its intake 
cannot be encouraged* Volhard advocates the use of water ilot 
eameeding an amount of 1900 c.cm* iu cases of anuric or severe ofigurie 
patients with acute glomerulo^nephritis, but evert this is hot generally 
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accepted. Of the salts reputed as diuretics, sodium salts are contra 
indicated in oedema and potassium salts are preferable, those commonly 
used are citrate, bicarbonate and acetate. Strictly* speaking, chloride 
of potassium, having no influence on the acid-base ecjuilibrium, should 
replace all other salts. The idea of acidity causing diuresis has led 
to the use of atnmonium chloride and calcium chloride, the former 
acts as a very good diuretic especially in cardiac oedema. 

Urea is a very useful diuretic in cardiac oedema and soHietinieb also 
in nephrosis. It is given in large doses, three times a day in combina- 
tion with a suitable corrective to hide its nauseating taste. Before the 
administration of urea, tests to prove efficient renal functions should 
be undertaken. Moeller holds that theophyllin by causing an increased 
transit of fluid and salt from the tissues into the blood stream, acts 
as a diuretic especially when the kidneys are functioning well. In 
cardiac oedema, the purines are said to act by their effect on the heart 
which they stimulate and on the coronary vessels which they dilate. 
Diuretin or the double salicylate of sodium and theobromine is a 
stronger diuretic than caffeine. It has a greater action on the heart 
and the kidney and a weaker action on the nervous system. It is 
given in doses of 10 gr. three times a day with plenty of water. 
Taylor advocates its use up to 90 gr. per day to obtain the maximum 
effect. Theophyllin or theocine is a stronger diuretic, a more powerful 
cardiac stimulant and it dilates the coronary vessels better. The dose 
is 3 gr. 3 times a day. Of the mercurial diuretics, the old and famous 
Guy’s pills has not lost its place in the treatment of cardiac oedema. 
Very recently, other preparations containing mercury have come into 
use, of which novasurol deserves mention. Because of its irritating 
action on the intestine and kidneys it has now been replaced by 
salyrgan, which is equally powerful but less irritating to the bowels. 
The mode of action of these two drugs as diuretics is not known, 
Salyrgan is used in cardiac oedema, but it should never be given when 
renal functions are impaired. Ammonium chloride should be given 
about 48 hours before the administration of this drug. It can be given 
either intravenously or intramuscularly in doses of 1 to 2 c.cm. to 
be repeated every third day. Meyer has given injections of 2 c.cm. 
of salyrgan directly into the peritoneal cavity in cases of dropsy. He 
draws about 10 c.cm. of the ascitic fluid from the peritoneal cavity 
and leaving the needle behind in the cavity, draws 2 c.cm. of salyrgan 
jnfti the ascitic fluid in the syringe, mixes t|;iem up, and then injects 
^hole slowly back into the peritoneal cavity again. The drug 
to cause no damage to the peritonenm* When given in this 
the toxic eflects produced by salyrgan are stomatitis, colitis, 
increase of albuminuria, hfiematuria, moderate fever and circulatory 
oiniapse. The double tartrate of bisiomth and sodium has also been 
mwid as a diuretio In doeos d 0,0 gm^tMiiiected intratnuscnlarly, 
Kndoerme products snth ^ extrdtifc ^ thyroid and parathyrdd have 
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also been prescribed for their diuretic effects. In cases, where due to 
impaired kidney functions, the body cannot get rid of the oedema fluid 
and is water-logged, recourse can be had to other organs to serve 
the same function, e.g., the skin and the bowels. Diaphoresis is best 
effected by means of hot packs, electric baths or a simple hot bath. 
It is suggested that the elevation of the temperature of the skin might 
cause a reflex vasodilatation of the kidneys and thereby bring about 
diuresis. Pilocarpine nitrate is a useful adjuvant in the treatment 
but it is dangerous in cases of weak heart or oedema of the lung. The 
administration of purgatives, e.g,, saline or vegetable, helps a great deal 
in draining the fluid from the body in cases of oedema. Recourse 
has to be taken to surgical operations sometimes, when other measures 
fail. Drainage of the pleural, pericardia] and peritoneal cavities is 
essential, under strict surgical precautions. It relieves the patient in 
almost all cases and diuretics are found to act better after such' 
procedures. In cases of dropsy of the lower extremeties, the oedema 
fluid is generally drained by means of Southey *s tubes inserted into 
the most dependent part of the extremities. The fluid led off by 
rubber tubing is collected in a clear bottle. The tubes are generally 
retained for 24 hours. Other accessory measures such as sun baths, 
elevation of the limbs, strapping, pressure bandages, etc., considerably 
help the treatment. 

OPTIC NEURITIS. Inflammation of the optic nerve may develop 
at any spot in the course of the nerve. It is directly visible by ophthal- 
moscopic examination only when the optic papilla is involved it is called 
neuritis intraocularis or papillitis; when the extraorbital portion of the 
optic nerve is involved it is called neuritis rctrobulharis and this can hard- 
ly be detected by ordinary ophthalmoscopic examination. The disease is 
not always due to a local cause but it generally originates in some 
deep-seated affection and is often bilateral in development. Of the 
common aetiological factors responsible for the condition, brain diseases 
are by far the most common cause of optic neuritis. This they produce 
either by congestion of the brain or by a direct transmission of an 
inflammation from the brain to the optic nerve, as in cases of tuber- 
culous meningitis or otitic processes. This increased intracranial 
pressure causes 'choked disc’ due to the swelling of the optic papilla. 
The diseases of the brain complicated with optic neuritis are partly 
focal and partly diffuse in nature. The tumours of the brain, absces- 
ses, thrombosis of the sinuses, aneurysms, apoplexie«v, disseminated 
sclerosis, acute and chronic meningitis and « hydrocephalus afford 
exatnples of both the focal and difluse aflections of the brain respon- 
sible for optic neuritis, Neuntis also follows malfonnatinns and 
injuries of the skull particularly involving its basal part. Other 
common causes of optic neuritis are of a constitutional nature sneh 
as syphilis, acute infectiotts fethrile diseases, chronic distnrhaneeii of 
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nntrition of various kinds, acute anaemia from budden loss of blood, 
poisoning with lead, arsenic, alcohol and iodoform (toxic amblyopia 
of retrobulbar type). In the tropics, chronic cachexias resmlting from 
long-standing illnesses such as malaria, chronic dysentery, albuminuria, 
diabetes, tuberculosis very often act as potent causal factors in optic 
neuritis. Septic foci in teeth, tonsils, accessory air sinuses, acute 
exanthemata such as measles, small-pox, scarlet fever, etc., acute 
infectious fevers such as diphtheria, pneumonia, influenza and hooping 
cough are also responsible for the condition. Disorders of the genital 
S3^8tein, pregnancy and lactation in the female sex may also lead to 
neuritis of the optic nerve. Hereditary optic neuritis (Leber’s disease), 
a retrobulbar type, is commonly met with in the male members of a 
family about the twentieth year. The disease is bilateral, the vision 
suffers at first though subsequent improvement is the rule. Ophthal- 
moscopic examination reveals a normal fundus or a slight blurring of 
the edges of the disc. Ordinarily, in optic neuritis ophthalmoscopic 
examination shows evidences of inflammation in the optic papilla, its 
normal colour is altered and is often mottled with white spots or 
extravasations of blood; the diameter of the papilla also appears to 
be greater than normal. The most important feature is the swelling 
of the papilla, projecting above the surrounding retina and the \ictim 
suffers from disturbed sight. The disease runs a chronic course and 
the prognosis is usually grave as the condition might result in optic 
atrophy. 

Treatment. The treatment of optic neuritis is essentially a treat- 
ment of the underlying causes. Local treatment is hardly effective 
and consists in removal of congestion by abstracting blood at the 
mastoid process, diaphoretic measures, administration of absorbent 
remedies such as iodide of potassium, oleate of mercury (to be rubbed 
over the nape of the neck). To alleviate pain, aspirin and its deriva- 
tives may be prescribed. Surgical proceddres such as trephining the 
skull, should be early resorted to before the vision is lost, in cases of 
increased intracranial tension. Vision often improves after the 
operation. Measures to promote general health should always be taken 
in hand early. In retrobulbar neuritis, treatment should be directed 
towards the eradication of septic foci of the mouth and nasal sinus. 
The eyes should be guarded from bright light and kept et rest by the 
use of mydriatic drags. Herbert Fisher suggests that hereditary 
optic j^euritis is due to transitory changes in the pituitary body often 
associated with physiological changes in sexual life and so endocrine 
therapy with thyroid &d pituitary is of great benefft in these cases. 

OROANOTliEltAPY. Formerly all organic correlations were aasumw 
ed ^ be nervous* but now it is known that various body functions are 
ncA controlled by the nervoui influenena alone*%ft also by the chemical 
ati)|»staiMes that pass frenh fbt tiianea into the blood stream. To such 
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substances the name of ‘hormone* or chemical messenger is given. 
The term hormone (Greek : hortiiao^l arouse) was coined by Starling, 
but Schafer pointed out that the type of action was not always one of 
stimulation, and he suggested the word ‘autocoid* (Greek : autos — self, 
and akos — a drug). Such substances are divided into two classes, 
‘hormone* that stimulates and ‘chalones* that depress activity. This 
classification, however, has no wide-spread acceptance. Tncretion* is 
another term which is now accepted to denote the internal secretion. 

Brown-Sequard impressed the medical world tvith the view that all 
glandular organs, whether they are with or without ducts, may give oU 
to the blood, substances that are necessary for the welfare of the body 
as a whole. These include the ductless glands such as the thyroid, 
the parathyroid, the thymus, the hypophysis, the epiphysis and the 
adrenals, along with others which elaboiate l^otli an external secretion 
that escapes through a duct and an internal secretion that enters thef 
blood. To the latter group belong the pancreas, the liver, the duodenal 
and gastric mucosa, and the sex glands. 

The normal functions of the glands are only partially understood, 
and most of our knowledge has been gained by expeiimcntal physiology 
and clinical medicine. The functional abnormalities have been consi- 
dered to result from insufficient (hypo-function) or excessive glan- 
dular activity (hyper-function). This is borne out by the fact that 
symptoms are relieved by administration of glandular products or by 
the successful transplantations of the gland in question or in the other 
oases by operative removal of. a part of the gland. But there remains yet 
another type of clinical condition wdiich does not fall clearly either into 
the group of hypofunction or hyperfunction. The cause of this aberrant 
type (dysfunction) is not clear. Possibly it is due to the complex struc- 
ture of the gland and the different physiological properties of the 
different parts. Not only the quantity, but also the quality of the 
incretion may undergo variation and give rise to the clinical condition 
which represents a mixture of the effect pioduced by alteration in the 
component elements elaborated by tlie gland. 

Our knowledge of the pure physiology of the endocrine glands does 
not help us to get over the difficulty that exists in the application of 
these piinciples to the applied science of organotherapy. The existence 
of the intimate relationship of the various glands and their relation to 
particular function has been revealed and the obstacle to the furtherance 
of rational organotherapy has been to a certain extent removed. It 
has now been demonstrated that the pathological lesions of the indivi- 
dual glands cause some disturbance in the functional relation of other 
glands, the so-called 'pluriglandular syndrome.* A perfect physiological 
balance is normally preserved by the proper distribution of harmony 
and antagonism between the functions of the various glands, l^he 
hormones ate present in the body to be utilised when occasion aiises. 
Thus a sudden call for increased energy i$ answered to by the adrenaU 
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and to some extent by the thyroid. The growth of the body requires the 
action and interaction of many internal secretions, the thyroid, pituitary, 
thymus, suprarenals, gonads and digestive glands. With reference to 
the general effect upon metabolism, growth and development, the glands 
may be classified into two generally opposed groups. 

1. Acceleratory (katabolic-^issimilatory) : — ^I'hyroid, hypophysis 

(posterior lobe), chromaffin tissue (suprarenal medulla) and sex glands. 

2. Retarding (anabolic-assiinilatory) : — Parathyroids, hypophysis 
(anterior lobe), adrenal cortex, intestinal glands, thymus, pineal, and 
pancreas (insular part). 

In general, the first group stimulates the action of the sympathetic 
system (sympathicotrope) and the second inhibits it (vagotrope). Of the 
paiticular relationship existing between glands and their combined 
action in functional activity, the following seems fairly well established 
as a result of experimental physiology and clinical investigations. 
Definite relationship has been shown to exist between thyroid-pituitary, 
thyroid-gonad, thyroid-adrenal, th 3 ^oid-thymus, thyroid-pancreas, pitui- 
tary-adrenals, pituitary-gonad, pituitary-panciea^, adrenal-gonad, adre- 
nal-pancreas, adrenal-thymus and gonad-thymus. 

Disturbed physiology in one endocrine gland produces functional 
and anatomic changes in one or more of the other glands. It has been 
shown experimentally that excision of one gland often gives rise to 
secondary changes in other glands. Thus, for example, an increase in 
the anterior lobe of the hypophysis is observed after thyroidectomy. 
Graves' disease is nearly always accompanied by menstrual disorders 
in females and often loss of libido in both sexes. Damage to the cortex 
of the adrenals produces an increased metabolism by stimulating the 
thyroid. 

The manner by w'hicli the internal secretions bring about their 
characteristic efiect, may be described as a direct action on the cell 
metabolism and through the medium of the autonomic nervous system. 
The first mode of action may be general and affect the metabolism of 
all the cells (e.g*, thyroid) or specific and affect only one type of cells 
(a.g., pituitary). The second mode of action is through the autonomic 
nervous system and this probably accounts for the great majority of 
internal secretion effects. Through this channel it helps to maintain an 
efiSicient coHirdination of the most comple:i; animal organism. The 
balanced actian of the two parts of the autonomic nervous system;-- 
the sympathetic and the parasympathetic— is intimately bound up with 
the inrb^al secretion and is of ntmost importance in interpretation of 
the various cHnical syndromes. 

The tnranch of therapeutics in which certain diseases are treated 
by extracts from endocrine glahds is known as organotherapy or 
opc^erapy. It is a very ancient practice and for very long on an 
enypirie^l basis. A targe prcpcaftipn oi modtim Vganotbetapy is, how- 
deiioid of any sctetiti$e tnat the modem development and 
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steady additions to our fundamental knowledge of the subject make it 
possible to offer some explanation as to their mode of action. The 
mechanism of modern organotherapy may be as follows : — 

(a) Substitution, In cases of lessened or faulty secretion of a gland, 
a specific substance formed by the gland in normal physiology is intro- 
duced into the system. The results obtained cannot be wholly explain- 
ed on a substitutional basis, probably some other factors are at play. 
Insulin therapy in diabetes and ovarian therapy belong to this group. 

(h) Homostimulation. This valuable mode of action was originally 
postulated by Hallion and is usually referred to as 'Hallions Law.* *'The 
extract of an organ administered in suitable amount has an elective 
stimulating action on the functional activity of the same organ in the 
patient to whom it is administered.** Many clinical evidences may be 
put forward in support of it, but the extent of its applicability is still 
undefined. After administration of a glandular product, there is at first 
a stimulation to increased functional activity of the homologous organ 
and secondly, there is actual rebuilding of the affected organ. Thyroid 
therapy and pituitary therapy belong to this group. 

(c) Utilisation of a product for its physiological influence. In this 
form of therapy, advantage is taken of the distinct physiological and 
pharmacological action of certain gland products. There is no idea, 
in this form, to obtain any profound .endocrine (hormazone) effect. 
Epinephrine may be used to stimulate the heart’s action or cause vaso- 
constriction in cases of shock. 

(d) Reciprocal action. This is based upon the intimate inter-rela- 
tionship that exists between the different endocrine glands. The gland 
which plays the most important part in the clinical picture is not only 
dealt with in this therapy, but also other glands either compensatory 
or antagonistic, which act as an intermediate factor in bringing about 
the effect. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that there is another aspect 
of the mode of action and that is known as 'antagonistic action.* Exces- 
sive secretion of one gland is neutralised by extract of another, assumed 
to be antagonistic. This adjustment to rectify a faulty hormone balance 
is very important in the field of organotherapy. 

(e) Empirical. It is based upon the clinical observation that certain 
gland products or their combination have a favourable action upon some 
clinical syndrome. Our limited knowledge about the aetiology and 
pathology of these conditions and their relationship to the different 
endocrine glands, is responsible for the lack of any scientific explana- 
tions. 

• The failure resulting from the use of a single gland product was in 
some cases due to the fact that the fundamental fact of endocrine inter- 
relationship was not taken into account in therapy. ‘'Eniglandular 
organotherapy had its rise when clinical and experimental observation 
disclosed the phenomena which result from alteration Or extirpatSon of 
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one or another glandular element, failing to take account for the most 
part of the anatomical and physiological connections between these 
elements. Bui when the complete functional unity and intimate bio- 
logical connection came to be understood, their morbid manifestations 
ceased to be looked upon as due to separate factors and treatment 
became influenced by their physiological inter-relation, the only 
method of dealing fully with their functional insuflSiciency.'’ Endocrine 
diseases are now recognised as pluri-glandular syndromes and 
successful results arc obtained in cases by mixed organotherapy, where 
one gland fails to produce any improvement. Thyroid-ovarian medica- 
tion in ovarian insufficiency is an illustration. 

Mode of administration. The most i>opular method of administra- 
tion is by the oral route. The hormones as chemical compounds pass 
through unaffected by the enzyme action although in some cases they 
have been known to undergo oxidation, e.g., epinephrine. The 
hormones as a general rule are simpler bodies than the proteins ; they 
crystallise and dialyse freely. They withstand boiling and, according to 
Abderhalden, are not destroyed by the action of ,tbe digestive enzymes. 
For those cases where it is apprehended that some destruction may take 
place in the stomach or intestine, the sublingual method of administra- 
tion may be resorted to. Subcutaneous, intramuscular and intravenous 
routes arc also resorted to in some cases, but they have limited scope, 
for the advantages claimed in their favour, viz.^ the rapidity of action, 
do not apply in this case, for organotherapy has rarely been applied 
for treating emergent cases. Parathormone and cortical extract, how- 
ever, have been used parenterally to obtain speedy effects. 

The following are some of the endocrine glands which have been 
widely used in the field of organotherapy. It is not an inclusive list, 
but some of the better known prepartions are mentioned. 

Thyroid gi,and. It is most widely used in the therapeutics. Sajous 
outlines the general field of thyroid therapy as follows 

(1) In diseases due to slowed destruction of toxic w'aste products 
of body metabolism, as shown by its action in tetany, epilepsy, eclamp- 
sia, disorders of menopause, asthma, etc. (2) In diseases due to lowered 
general nutrition of all tissues including the bones, e.g., cretinism, 
mysxiedema, ricket, osteomalacia, etc. (8) In diseases due to lowered 
nutrition of the muscular elements, including the skeletal and vascular 
muscles,. adynamia, neurasthenia and myasthenia. (4) In all cases 
in which the processes of repair or absorption are deficient, e.g., in 
delayed union of ffmetures, bone necrosis, etc. (6) In infectious diseases, 
owing to increase of auto-intoxication, tbytoidase, and phagocytes, 
c.g., in early stages of tuberculosis, typhoid fever, etc, ^ 

In certain skin diseases, characterised by a thickened, scaly and dry 
cpndltton of the dermis, as well as id others, a.g,, dermatitis herpeti*' 
forn^s, prurigo, psortfisis apd chronic eczema, thyroid therapy is very 
ei9Seacions< 
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Preparations, Thyroxin is the crystalline autocoid of the thyroid 
gland. It is not the essential hormone of the gland and has not re- 
placed the gland substance for therapeutic purposes except in the treat- 
ment of obesity. It is official in the U. S. P., the average dose is 
0.5 mgm. (1/12 gr.), Thytoid siccuni is a powder prepared from 
fresh and healthy glands of the sheep. No standard of .strength is given. 
The dose is 0,03 to 0.26 gm. to 4 gr.). For infants 1/20 gr. may 
be given thrice daily. In cretinism the dose may be larger. Eliiyran 
is prepared by the Bayer laboratories and is a particularly potent form 
of dry thyroid containing as much as one per cent, of iodine. It is 
u.sed in tablet forms, each one equivalent to 25 mgm. (2/5 gr.) of dry 
thyroid and may be given in corresponding dose.s. 

The milk of thyroidectomivsed goats, the serum of thyroidectoniibed 
sheep and thyrolytic serum, have also been used with the object of 
neutralising the excessive and abnormal secretion, to which the un- 
pleasant symptoms of the disease are believed to be due. 

Parathyroid gland. The main function of this gland is to 
regulate the calcium metabolism and to increase the ionisable calcium 
content of the blood. The glandular product is given in small doses 
and with good results in all cases of muscle irritability, e.g,, in chorea, 
epilepsy, spasmophilia, tetany, etc. Its use has been advocated in sprue 
with simultaneous administration of calcium. As it mobilises the 
calcium from other tissues, mainly the bones and muscles, its use in 
rickets is contraindicated. Extract of glands, freed from the calcium 
raising factor and injected into human beings suffering from 
carcinoma has been reported to have caused some improvement in the 
condition. 

Preparations, Desiccated parathyroid gland. Tablets containing 
1/20 gr. (0.003 gm.), 1/6 gr. (0.01 gm.), J gr. (0.016 gm.) and 
i gr. (0.03 gm.) are obtainable. The average dose is 1/60 
gr. (0.001 gm.) to 1} gr. (0.1 gm.) thrice daily. Parathyroid extract 
liquid. The potency of the extract is estimated by the rise in calcium 
in blood serum of dogs. It is used in cases where parathyroid glands 
have been removed by mistake. Injections prove curative. Parathyroid 
hormone or 'paratliormone’ is an aqueous solution of the active principle 
of the parathyroid glands of cattle. It is standardised physiologically 
on the basis of its calcium-raising property. It is specific in tetania para^ 
thyreopriva and in other conditions in which there is dedciency of 
serum calcium. The dose is 20 to 30 units given intramuscularly (one 
unit is one-hundredth the amount required to raise the serum-calcium 
of a dog weighing 20 kilo, to 5 mgm.). 

^Elixir parathyroid with calcium lactate contains 1/20 gr. of dried 
parathyroid gland and 8 gr. of calcium lactate in 1 dr. of the fluid. The 
dose is 1 dr. increased if necessary. 

Adrsnal gund. It consists of two portions, the cortex and the 
medulla. Each contains a separate hormone ; extract of the medulla is 
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knoinrn as adrenalin^ while the exact nature of the hormone of the cortex 
is still under investigation. Medication by means of the medullary 
substance as well as with the whole gland has not been very successful; 
the hormone alone has got some therapeutic application. Adrenalin is 
mainly used as a vaso-ronstrictor as well as to maintain the nonnal 
tonus of the body. Another very important use of adrenalin is to relieve 
an attack of bronchial asthma, where it acts by causing the muscles of 
the bronchioles to dilate. Its use as a restorative during surgical shock 
and in the treatment of anaphylaxis is well-known. 

The active extract of the cortical substance has been largely used 
in restoring the adrenal function in Addison’s disease. Other condi- 
tions have also been treated w'ith this, e.g., post-diphtheritic asthenia, 
severe vomiting, etc. Adrenal cortex has also been tried in cancer but 
no encouraging results have been obtained. 

preparations. Suprarenal gland, dry, has got insigniiicant thera- 
peutic value. The dose is from i to 3 gr., three times a day 
Adrenalin (synonyms — epinephrine, suprarenin, adrephrine) is an active 
principle of the suprarenal glands. It is best pj^escribed alone in solu 
tion as it is oxidised rapidly, especially in neutral or alkaline solution. 
The dose is 1/600 to 1/120 gr. or 0.0001 to 0.0005 gm. Liquor adienalin 
hydrochloride contains one part of adrenalin, hve of chloroform, nine of 
sodium chloride, three of dilute hydrochloric acid, and distilled water up 
to 1000. It is used either locally on the mucous membrane or by 
injection. After oral administration it is largely destroyed in the gastro- 
intestinal tract. The dose is 2 to 8 min., subcutaneously. For resuscita- 
tion in cardiac arrest, intracardiac injection of adrenalin is very effi- 
cacious; still-born infants have been known to respond to adrenalin by 
intracardiac injection. Suprarenal cortex, desiccated, has been tried 
experimentally on the grounds that the cortex has a function distinct 
tMm the medulla. Dose, 2 to 5 gr, thrice daily. Cortical hormone, 
has been prepared free from adrenalin. It is issued under the name 
of ‘eucortone’ or ^cortin’. It is a watery solution of which 1 c.cm. 
contains the activity of 30 gm. of fresh cortical tissue. The dose is 
10 to 20 c.cm. intravenously or subcutaneously in divided doses. 
Addison’s disease responds well to this treatment. 

FiTuitARy Bonv. The two lobes of the pituitary have distinct func- 
tions. Extract from the posterior lobe has been found to possess 
certain definite properties : (1) The pressor property which has the 
stimulant efiect on the muscle of the blood vessels. (2) The oxytocic 
pnipefty, wbfch has a stimulant effect on the muscle of the uterus. 
(3) The antidiurctic prt^rtyi which has the power to delay the excretion 
of excess of water taken by the mouth. (4) The power to increase 
intestinal movement. Fart of the autacoid secreted by the anterior lobe 
is heecssary for tbe normal and part for stimnlating the ovaries 

IntA activity. Zondek constdiaa the sex^stimullBIpg autacoid to be of a 
nathre; one known ai which infiuenoes the ripening of 
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the follicle and the other Troian B’ influencing the formation of corpus 
inteum. This factor is utilised in the 2^ndek-A8chheim test for 
pregnancy. 

The general indications of pituitary therapy have been given by 
Bell For pressor effects on the circulatory system, the uterus, the 

alimentary Iract the urinary system and the spleen. (2) Foi supple- 
mentary effects. (3) For antagonistic and metaboh'c effects. 

Pituitary preparations are particularly valuable in the field of 
gynaecology. In the treatment of amenorrha‘a, dysmenorrhoea, 
menorrhagia, metrorrhagia, menopausal disorders, for the induction 
of labour and in cases of sub-involution and uterine liseniorrhage, 
pituitary extract is of potent value. 

Preparations. Pituitary body dried (entire gland) has been 
employed to improve metabolism, to raise arterial tension, to increase 
diuretic action and improve metabolism. The dose is 1 to 8 gr.* 
Pituitary substance , dried (ant. lobe) has been used to stimulate growth 
and in certain types of obesity. It is given in 1 to 4 gr. doses. 
Pituitary substances, dried (posterior lobe) is used in exopthalmic 
goitre, acromegaly and to relieve cardiac dilatation. It is also efficacious 
in intestinal paresis, diabetes insipidus and enuresis. Dose is 1 to 4 
Kr* 

Liquid pituitary preparations of : (a). Entire gland. This has been 
tried in certain types of acromegaly. The dose advised is ) to 1 c.cni. 
intramu.scularly ; (6) Anterior lobe. In children with retarded growth 
this has been used with some evidence of benefit, but it is believed 
that no active principle from the anterior lobe can pass into the aqueous 
extract. The dose is 1 to 2 c.cra, ; (c) Posterior lobe (pituitary extract or 
liquor pituitary). It is a sterile solution containing the active principle 
of the posterior lobe of the gland of ox. It has a special action on the 
uterine muscle and is used to hasten a sluggish labour. It should not 
be given at the first stage of labour when the os is not fully dilated or 
when there is some mechanical obstruction. Dose is i to 1 c.cm. (1.0 
c.cm. of the solution should contain 10 units, f.e., 3.5 per cent, extracts 
of the fresh gland). The main use of this property is to ensure that the 
uterus remains contracted after the delivery of the child. 

The oxytocic and vaiso-pressor principles of the posterior lobe have 
been separated as stable water soluble powders. Pitocin (formerly 
known as oxytocin) is the oxytocic principle, standardised to the 
oxytocic activity of the U.S.P. Pituitary solution (10 units per c.cm.). 
It is also available in such forms as Neo-infnndin or Orasthin. 

Pilressin is an aqueous solution of the pressor-^iuretic-oliguric 
fraction standardised to correspond to doable the pressor activity of 
the U.S.P. Pituitary solution (20 units pet c.cm.). 

Pancuxas. The pancteas consists of two typ^s of tissue^-^e sdnar, 
secreting the pancreatic juice containing the ditgmtiye msyma tnd 
groups of cells known as *Isl$iu!s of X^an^hsns.* llbc latter ate proved 
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to contain a substance which circulating in the blood stream, prevents 
an undue amount of glucose from accumulating in this fluid and also 
lowers the blood sugar and diminishes or abolishes excretion of sugar 
in urine in diabetic subjects. To this the name ^insulin* has been 
given. Besides the supply of these two secretions, the pancreas has 
other functions. The German workers have extracted a circulatory 
hormone, while another substance described as a hormone and called 
‘vagotonine’ has been isolated by Santenoise and his associates. The 
action of the latter is complementary to that of insulin. 

In certain forms of severe glycosukia pancreatic preparations are 
particularly valuable. For invalids, aged persons and those suffering from 
weak digestions, preparations of pancreas may be employed, by which 
the food may be partially or wholly digested previous to administration. 

preparations. Pancreatin is a cream-coloured amorphous powder, 
consisting principally of amylase, trypsin and lipase. It is partially 
soluble in water. It digests albuminoids and converts not less than 
25 times its weight of starch into soluble carbohydrates. The dose is 2 to 
4 gf. Liquor pancreaticus is used in doses of I to 2 dr. in watet 
with meals, to aid intestinal digestion. It contains amyltjlytic, pro- 
teolytic and milk-pep ton ising properties of the pancreas. Trypsin 
changes proteins into peptones in alkaline media. It is prepared com- 
mercially in the form of whitish powder and one part can peptonise 
about 100 parts of coagulated egg albumin in li hours. The dose is 8 to 
20 gr. Padutin is a solution of the circulatory hormone from the 
pancreas. It is used in such circulatory disorders as arterial spasm, 
Raynaud’s disease and hyperpiesis. Dose, one or more injections daily. 
Insulin is of great value in glycosuria, (.hi injection it converts 
glucose into the active form and if given at proper intervals blood sugar 
is maintained at normal level and urine remains free from sugar and there 
is a quick restoration to normal metabolism. The commercial insulin is 
composed of three substances, the true pancreatic hormone A, the anti- 
insulin B and co-insulin C. It is avaliable in the form of aqueous extracts 
and crystalline insulin. Insulin in solution contains 20 units pet c.cm. 
and tablets of insulin hydrochloride are each equivalent to 10 units. 
The public Health Committee of the League of Nations lays down the 
unit of insulin as one-third of the amount of material required to 
lower the blood sugar of a 2 kg. rabbit which has fasted for twenty- 
four hours^ from the normal level (0.118 per cent.) to 0.045 per cent, 
over a period of five hours. The usual dose is 5 to 100 units which can 
be varied acocMinf to the need. The details of the use of iusulin in 
diabetes have beeil described on page 1447. Besides this above- 
named condition insulin has also been used in cases in which malnutri- 
tion is the outstanding feature^ in exophthalmic goitre, hyperthyroidism, 
vmnitittg of pregnani^^ skin diseases, etc., wi^ eucoutai^g results. 
GtSKtMi. Thi se* glail)0(s are of very great importance to normal 
hut they differ itm. Other endocrine glands in that they are tH>t 
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essential to life. Their main functions are in reproduction, but in 
addition to these, the sex glands exert an influence upon the growth 
and clevelopnient of the body, both physical and mental, and in the 
female in the process of menstruation. 

Testes. These contain two kinds of cells, the spermatogenetic and 
interstitial. The first one is responsible for the production of sperma- 
tozoa while the interstitial cells also known as ‘lycydig cells* give rise 
to an internal secretion. This hormone Is responsible for the general 
bodily development between the ages of twelve and twenty, but there 
is evidence also that diminished formation may lead to decay in old 
age. Preparations from this organ are widely used in the treatment 
of sexual neurosis, impotence and as a general tonic in old age. Orchic 
extracts have also been recommended in certain toxic dermatoses and 
in psoriasis. Transplantation of the testes (Voronoff*s method) is 
supposed to cause rejuvenation and has been tried on the continent. 
Another method to combat senility is the ligature of the vas deferens 
(Sleiiiach operation). The idea is that after ligature, there is atrophy of 
the glandular cells and a subsequent proliferation of the interstitial 
tissue, which can secrete more testicular hormone and produce the effect 
desired. The results of both these operations have not been satisfactory. 

Preparations, Orchic substance is the desiccated product of the 
gland and is given in doses of 2 to 5 gr. three times a day. 

Liquor testicularis (syn. orchidin, testiculin) is prepared from testes 
of animals by maceration with glycerine. The usual dose is 15 to 90 
min., hypodermically or by mouth. Hypodermic injections in doses 
of 1 c.cni. twice weekly for 6 to 9 doses have good results in cases of 
loss of virility and general weakness. Testogan is a preparation of the 
hormones of the reproductive gland and of the glands of internal secre- 
tion. It is suggested for use in impotence in doses of one tablet three 
times daily after meals. 

Prostate ceand. There is no definite evidence that the prostate has 
an internal secretion. The association ot neurasthenic manifestation 
with chronic prostatic disorders has led us to believe that probdbly this 
gland has some control over the nervous system and with this idea in 
view a preparation from this gland has been used in the treatment of 
neurosis. Dose is to 3 gr. two to three times a day. 

Ovary. Ivike the testes, the ovaries have an internal secretion 
which in addition to the reproductive function, is responsible for the 
development of secondary sexual characteristics in the female. Marshall 
postulated that the ovary produces three factors (1) a factor govern- 
ing development of the accessory organa of reproduction and of the 
seccgidary characters, (2) a factor concerned with oestrus (or menstrua-^ 
tion in human beings), and (3) a factor controlling pregnancy. Three 
different hormones have been isolated from the ovary— oestrin (theelin or 
foUicnlin), coipus luteum hormone (or progestin) and Intecstitial hor- 
mone. (Esfrfn is mainly used as a means of curing sterility and amen- 
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orrhoea or as an agent to assist in inducing laboux at the end of 
pregnancy. Corpus luteum may be employed in controlling the 
nausea of pregnancy or habitual abortion without demonstrable cause. 
Interstitial hormone causes a secretion of the posterior pituitary lobe. 

Preparations, Ovarian extract is used in dysmenorrhoea, menor- 
rhagia and for climacteric ailments. The dose is 1 to 3 gr. Ova- 
mammoid compound capsules contain 1 gr. each of ovarian extract 
and mammary gland extract. It is used in neurasthenia, hysteria, in- 
somnia, amenonrhoea and dysmenorrhoea. Theelin is the ovarian folli- 
cnlar hormone issued in 1 c.cm. ampoules for intramuscular injection. 
It is standardised by the Doisy method and its potency is expressed 
in terms of rat units, being the amount of hormone necessary to induce 
oestrus as judged by vaginal smear. It is indicated for the relief of 
the subjective disturbances of the menopause, functional aineuorrhu^a, 
oligomenorrhoea, functional sterility, etc. Dose is 1 to 2 c.cm. daily 
or on alternate days. Corpus luteum is prepared from the inert sub- 
stance of the ovaries and desiccated. Kxtracts of corpus luteum are found 
useful in neurasthenia in women in diflficultka arising at the meno- 
pause, and in conjunction with thyroid or pituitary for incomplete 
development. The usual dose is 5 gr. thrice daily. Agomension is 
a preparation of early corpus luteum of the cow. It is used in doses 
of 1 to 3 tablets each 1/3 gr. thrice daily and is found to be of 
some efficacy in retarded sexual development, genital hypofunction, etc. 
Sistomensine is an extract of the hormone from older corpus luteum. 
It is said to regulate and stabilise menstruation and is used for 
menorrhagia, etc. The usual dose being 1 to 2 tablets thrice daily. 

Progestin, It is the corpus luteum hormone carefully standardised 
by its proliferational activity in the immature rabbit uterus which has 
been previously treated with oestrin. It has been found to be of 
particular value in the treatment of habitual abortion, the rationale 
in such cases being to produce a type of endometrium suitable for 
the nidation of the fertilised ovum, and, to inhibit the spontaneous 
activity of the uterine muscle and its response to the oxytocic 
principle of the pituitary gland, thus forming the quiescent uterine 
muscle necessary for the retention of the developing foetus. It is issued 
in ampoules containing two rabbit units for intramuscular injection. 

Placenta. The chorionic epithelium of the placenta is supposed to 
hsve ah action similar to that of the ovaries and during the period when 
the ovarian functions arc in abeyance, the plai'enta may take up its work 
to some extent. The placenta is very rich in female sex hormone and 
its extract ^tishulates the development of mammary gland 
and tttertt#. The human placenta contains at least three hormones (1) 
the sex hormone, ce^trin (now known as theelin); (2) an oestrogenic 
hoftMm known as eetmanin and ($) the anterior pituitary-like subs- 
tai^e. Of these three only oestrin is ghtainabW^rom the placenta of pig 
nr 
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Preparations. There are various preparations in the market made 
from the placental hormone which have been used in utero-ovarian 
hypoplasia, sterility, amenorrhcca, etc. (Esirln is a solution of the 
oestrus-producing hormone (B. D. H.). Emmenin has encouraging 
results in the treatment of dysmenorrhoea ; the equivalent of 25 gni. 
of placenta is given daily for 17 days increased up to 75 gm. daily 
during the week preceeding menstruation and discontinued with the 
onset of the flow. • 

Mammary (;i<and. The mammary glands have not been shown to 
posses.s any hormone but it has been suggested that the activity of the 
gland during lactation assists in the involution of the uterus. Some 
authorities hold that extracts from the mammary gland are capable 
of stopping excessive menstrual loss, while others think it inactive. 
Mammary gland tablets contain 2 gr. of desiccated glandular tissue 
from the udder of cows. These have been used in the treatment of 
uterine congestion, flbroid tumpurs and in menorrhagia in doses of 5 
to 15 gr. thrice daily. 

Thymus gland. The thymus is a gland which is essential during the 
first decade of life. Basch concludes that the thymus gland is not 
indispensable to life, but that it exercises a transitory function during the 
earlier months of life when processes of growth and calcification of bone 
are most active. The therapeutic uses of the thymus gland are largely 
empirical and are based upon the idea of partial antagonism and partial 
synergism between the thyroid and the thymus. It has been used in 
various conditions, e.g., infantile marasmus and atrophy, exophthalmic 
goitre, rickets, but with little benefit. Its use in deficient development 
and defective bone formation in infants may have some value. Kxtracts 
of the thymus have been utilised by some observers in the treatment 
of psoriasis with successful results. 

Preparations. Thymus gland, desiccated. One grain of this powder 
represents 5 gr. of fresh gland. It has been used in defective 
nutrition in child-hood, haemophilia, anaemia and various other con- 
'ditions. The dose is 3 to 10 gr. 

Liquid extract of thymus gland. Dose is Mo 2 dr. Thymocrin is a 
solution from the thymus of calves. Kach cubic centimeter is equal 
to 42 gr. of the fresh tissue. It is used in psoriasis in doses of 1 c.cm. 
every day or on alternate days. 

Ptnj^al gland. The function of this gland is not well understood. It 
is supposed to be concerned in the growth and development of the sex 
organs and of somatic growth in general. Extract of the pineal gland 
has been used mainly for backward children and apparent benefit some* 
times follows in cases of mental deficiency with no physical stigmata of 
degeneracy. The desiccated gland substance is manufactured from the 
pineal glands of young bullocks* It is administered alone in tablets or 
in powder form or may be combined with other gland products. The 
dosage is from 1/20 to 1/10 of a gr. 

01 
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DuoDEN^t \ND GASTRIC MTTCOSA. Bayliss and starling in 1902 demon* 
strated the internal secretion of the duodenum and showed that an acid 
extract of the duodenal mucosa when injected intravenously provoked 
profuse pancreatic secretion. The active substance of this extract is 
known as secretin and is occasionally used in therapeutics as a stimu- 
lant to the pancreatic external secretion when this is deficient. 

The successful use of desiccated stomach in the treatment of perni- 
cious anaemia points to the presence of an anti*anaemic factor in the 
gastric mucosa. The British workers named this subvStance as haeniopoe- 
tin and Americans call it addisin. Desiccated and defatted stomach 
substance has produced satisfactory haematopoietic remission. The effect 
on the reticulated erythrocytes and mature erythrocyte counts is gene- 
rally very encouraging. 

Preparations. Liquid extract of duodenal membtane (syn. secretin). 
Extract is prepared from duodenal membranes of pigs, the strength being 
1 min, = 1 gr. of fresh mucous membrane. It is used in all forms of pan- 
creatic insufficiency, where true organic changes have not taken place. 
The dose is 5 to 20 min. Secretogen * elixir is a proprietary prepara- 
tion containing pyloric prosccretion and duodenal secretin. It is gene- 
rally used in faulty digestion of starch with fet mentation and flatulence. 
The dose is 1 to 2 dr. Desiccated stomach or ventriculin is prepared 
from hog’s stomach and is obtainable in vials containing 10 gm. 
The dose is 15 to 30 gm. per diem in waters approximately 800 gm. to 
000 gm. fresh material. Extomak (Bengei), The usual dose is 25 to 30 
gm. daily in three portions (25 gm.s=100 gm. of fresh whole stomach). 

Spleen. No hormone has as yet been isolated from the spleen, and 
any treatment with splenic extract is empirical. It has been used in 
anaemia, tuberculosis, myxeedema, etc. Calcium metabolism is stated 
to be stimulated by spleen. 

Preparation, Spleen substance, desiccated, is prepared from pig’s 
spleen, 1 part representing 5 of fresh spleen. The dose is 5 to 10 gr. (0.3 
to 0.6 gm.). Splenex is a liquid extract of spleen substance, 4 oz. is equi- 
valent to 2i lb. of raw spleen. The dose is i to 1 tablespoonful daily 
for 3 weeks, with a week’s interval between courses. Hormonal is said 
to be a solution of the peristaltic hormone prepared from cow’s spleen. 
It is used in tlie treatment of constipation. It is given by intramuscular 
or intravenous routes in doses of 15 to 20 c. cm. 

1/iVER. The liver has not as yet been classed as an endocrine gland 
although with regard to its mode of action in the treatment of pernici- 
ous AU fl emla it has been suggested that the liver secrets a hormone 
necessary for the maturation of red cells in the bone marrow. The use 
of liver preparations and extracts in pernicious anaemia has been dealt 
with uhder ansemia. 

Extract or Moactsa. Within recent years ifcis has been extensively 
used in the treatment of cardiac and circnlaioxy disturbances, a.g., 
angina pectoris, intermittent claudication and other allied conditions. 
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The exact nature of the active principles is not known, but it is clini- 
cally evident and confirmed by physiological experiment that the extract 
acts as a powerful depressor. It is well established that in active muscle, 
some substances (metalx)lites) are present which are responsible for 
increased blood supply during exercise and these probably form the 
active principle of the muscle extract. They may contain adenosine, 
but physiological experiments indicate that they are not likely to be 
identical with it. • 

The extract is given by intramuscular injection so as to make it 
potent by deamination in contact with the muscle tissue, the usual dose 
being 1 c. cm. daity. Lacarnol, an extract of heaxt muscle has been 
used in true angina pectoris with some benefit. Myoston, euionon^ 
kallikrein, angioxyl, etc., all have essentially the same action, but their 
precise use and limitations have not been accurately determined. 

A few minor glands and organ that remain to be considered are not 
very important. In most cases the endocrine natuie of these is doubtful 
and there is no evidence at present in support of the efficacy of any of 
these substances in the realm of organotherapy. The .spleen, the 
kidneys, the heart, the mammary glands come under this group and 
their role in this branch of therapeutics is purely speculative or 
empirical. 

ORIENTAL SORE. See leishmaniasis, page 1403. 

OSTEOMALACIA. This is a chronic disease usually affecting 
females, characterised by decalcification of Iwiies resulting in bending, 
fracture and other deformities. It is more common in women than in 
men and occurs usually during pregnancy or when the diet is deficient 
in calcium and phosphorus. Defective hygienic conditions and lack 
of proper nutrition are said to predispose and the disease is not 
exclusively limited to the poorer classes. In the tropics, the disease 
is commonly seen in purdah women who are debarred from 
enjoying the beneficial effects of the aclinic rays of the sun. Fehling 
draws a relationship between the occurrence of the disease and the 
ovarian function and in many cases improvement followed oophorectomy. 
Endocrine dysfunction has also been suggested as responsible for the 
disease and defective suprarenal function also has been held to be a 
causative factor in the disease. Defective calcium metabolism is always 
associated with parathyroid dysfunction and this should be fully in- 
vestigated in all cases. Infective causes are stated to predispose and 
in a few cases a severe attack of puerperal, typhoid, or scarlet fever, 
etc., has preceded the development of osteomalacia. Repeated preg^ 
nancies are also said to predispose. The essential pathological 
changes consist in the absorption of the calcium salts in the afiected 
part of the bones leaving them fibrous and decalcified and new bone 
is not formed. The pelvic bones are markedly affected and are sent 
of deformity, though other bones such as vertebrae, rib^/ etc*, are also 
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involved. The mascles covering the bones degenerate and atrophy. 
The patient often complains of pain of an aching character in the 
pelvic region, back, chest, etc. Tenderness •over the affected bones 
may be present, various deformities of the spine and spontaneous 
fractures of bones may be also met with. Fever, wasting, excessive 
perspiration and cardiac symptoms may also occur. Kxamination of 
urine usually reveals an excess of phosphates and calcium salts. The 
disease may run a course of several months and thus become chronic. 

Treatment. Search for all septic foci in the body should be made and 
eradicated when detected. The general hygienic condition of the 
individual should be improved. An open air life and enjoyment of the 
beneficial effects of sunlight should be advised in these cases. The diet 
is most important and the selection of proper dietary is all 
that is required in the treatment. It should comprise foods rich in 
calcium, phosphorus and vitamins and these are abundantly contained 
in fresh milk, eggs, fish, meat and fresh vegetables particularly 
beans, peas, tomatoes, spinach, etc. Vitamin preparations especially 
containing vitamin D such as radiostoleum, ostehn, codliver oil, halibut- 
liver oil, etc., should be advocated. I'arathyroid extract in combination 
with calcium therapy is of particular value in most cases. Physical 
therapy in the form of ultra-violet rays is beneficial in countries where 
natural sunlight cannot be always obtained. Aspirin, salicylates, ap- 
plication of heat and massage are useful for alleviation of pain and 
cramps. Calcium lactate has been advocated in 1 dr. doses three 
times daily with milk. The prolonged intake of phosphorus has given 
encouraging results and this may be given in solution in almond oil 
(1 in 1000) in daily doses of one tea-spoonful after food or phosphorous 
pill (1 in 100) may be given in doses of 1 or 2 gr. three times daily 
after food. Preparations of suprarenal gland have also given good 
results in some cases. If the disease progresses in spite of medicinal 
treatment oophorectomy is advised. Artificial abortion is justified in 
earlier nionths of pregnancy in cases of deformed pelvis with small 
and narrow outlet and moreover it has been found that pregnancy 
usually leads to a rapid development of the disease. 

OXALi^MlA. It is said to result from three sources, namely, the 
food, intestinal fermentation and the tissues. Qxalophoric foods ot 
foods containing considerable amount of oxalates are rhnbarb, sorrel, 
tea, eofiee and chocolate. Some hold that pure proteins and gelatine 
do not give rise to oxalic acid. Probably all sugar-containing foods 
are capable of giving rise to oxalates in the body. Intestinal fermen- 
tation, especially in the piesence of tapeworms, which contain pinch 
glycogen, may also lead to the formation of oxalic acid. In the^ 
LfSeatment of oxaUemia, foods Containing o3^1ates are better avoided 
and all^ sugar and articles of diet which’ are not pure protein, 
snch as meat/ should be restricted. Pish is better tolerated in these 
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cases. As the liver function is jjenerally slu/^gish in this condition, 
it should be stimulated. The alimentary canal should be freed from 
animal parasites, and metabolism speeded up by respiratory exercises, 
ultra-violet rays and oxidising remedies. Insulin appears to be the 
most effective drug in the treatment of oxalscmia. 

PELLAGRA. >See page 1029. 

PLEURISY. It is not infrequently met \\ith in the course of a large 
general practice, and although many cases are easily dealt with, others 
are liable to cause trouble and anxiety. The vast majority of cases 
of pleural inflammation are undoubtedly infective in origin; seldom 
primary, apart from tuberculosis, but generally secondary to some focal 
infection of the lungs (tuberculosis, pneumonia, bronchitis, abscess, 
gangrene, etc.). Certain cases arise (a) as a result of direct extension 
of disease from adjacent organs other than the lung, or from serous 
membranes (pericarditis and peritonitis) ; (h) via the blood stream, as 
a part of a general infection (septicaemia, pyaemia) ; (c) in the course 
of infections of undetermined origin (rheumatic fever, scarlet fever) ; 
(d) by the agency either of organisms or of chemical toxins in chronic 
disorders of metabolism (gout, diabetes, chronic nephritis) ; {e) by 
metastasis from more distant focal infections (tonsillitis, appendicitis, 
oral sepsis) ; (/) trauma (wounds, contusions, fracture of ribs) ; (g) 
from new growths of the lung ; (fe) as complications (bronchiectases, 
hydatids, etc,; (i) terminal, often in elderly subjects. 

The most frequent causal agent is the tubercle bacillus. Non-tu- 
berculous exudative pleurisy, which occurs in about 18 per cent, of 
all cases, is most frequently due to the pneumococcus or streptococcus. 
A ready clinical classification is discovercble in the nature of the effu- 
sion. Thus a dry pleurisy connotes a fibrinous exudate ; a pleurisy 
with simple effusion is one that is sero-fibrinous and empyema is one that 
is definitely purulent. 

Treatment. Acute dry pleurhy. The usual symptoms are pain in 
the chest aggravated by coughing or attempts at deep breathing with 
slight or moderate fever. The characteristic physical sign is a fine 
friction sound, audible over the area affected. 

General management. Complete rest in bed, plenty of fresh air 
in accordance with the state of the patient; a dose of calomel is ad- 
ministered at the beginning followed by salts in the morning. In 
the earliest stage, small doses of tincture of aconite or veratrum viride, 
2 min,, every quarter of an hour daring one hour, afterwards repeat- 
ing the dose hourly, until the skin begins to act freely and the tem- 
perature abates, ^ch remedies should be discontihued as soon as 
the circulation becomes relieved. 

Pain, (a) Local appHcaiions, Mild cases are relieved by thermO- 
gen wool used dry or rendered more potent m action by sprinklirig 
with warm salt and water, by the employment of the official cataplas- 
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ma kaolin. Failing this, turpentine or belladonna stupes, or hot lin- 
seed meal poultices find some advocates. Strapping the chest, which 
in former days was normal routine except for cases in which pain 
is intense, is less to be recommended since it tends to embarrass the 
sound side, prevents effective auscultation, and during removal is apt to 
cause pain and disturbance to the patient. Dry cupping has again come 
into favour. For very intense pain, a good procedure is to introduce into 
the pleural sac a small quantity, say 200 c.cni. pf filtered air which, by 
separating the inflamed pleural layers, acts as a cushion and gives 
instant and complete relief, (b) Drugs, At the beginning, for slight pain, 
Dover^s powder 10 gr. is excellent ; aspirin 10 gr. with or without pyrami- 
don (5 gr.) may be given. Internally an alkaline diaphoretic and diureti*' 
is of use, e,g., potassium citrate 20 gr., anmionium acetate solution 2 
dr., syrup of lemon 1 dr. ; camphor water ^ oz. six hourly. If the 
pain increases and the patient becomes restless and irritable, it may 
be necessary to have recourse to veramon 6 gr., by mouth, repeated if 
necessary or to a hypodermic injection of morphine 1/6 to J 

Insomnia. If no cause is obvious, in mild cases 15 gr. each of 
potassium bromide and chloral hydrate will suffice; in moderate cases, 
allonal one to two tablets or medinal 5 to 10 gr., in the worst cases onino- 
pon 1/3 gr. orally or hypodermically. 

Cough, This is usually dry, persistent and ineffective and re- 
quires the exhibition of a suitable tincture, such as glycerine 20 min., 
syrup of lemon 15 min., water to 1 dr., to which may be added, if 
necessary, heroin hydrochloride 1/20 gr. or morphine hydrochloride 
solution 3 min. In dry chronic pleurisy resolution may be hastened 
by counter irritation in the form of mustard plaster or blisters, 
or by painting the chest wall with equal parts of liniment or tinc- 
ture of iodine. Internally a mixture may be prescribed containing the 
following : Potassium iodide 10 gr., sodium bicarbonate 20 gr., sodium 
salicylate 10 gr., ammonium carbonate 3 gr., chloroform water up to } oz., 
thrice daily. 

In acute pleurisy with simple sero-fibrinous effusion, fever, cough 
and pain may subside after a week or so, and a slight serous exudate 
becomes absorbed. The process may be quickened by painting the 
chest with iodine, or by dry cupping. If the exudate does not exceed^ 
moderate limits, treatment is similar to that for acute dry pleurisy. 
A light diet with limitation of total fluids is advisable, the bowels being 
kept open with concentrated salines. Effusion extending above the 
fourth rib anteriorly, if left alone, naturally tends to take longer to 
absorb than those ^ less amount, disappearance of the fluid being ac- 
companied by crackling or creaking friction sounds. For many mpnths, 
at rim base of the affected lung resonance is impaired, and breath 
sounds are but feebly audible* If after three w^^ks the fluid level stands 
at the same height^ or is ihcrenring, particularly above the fourth rib 
in front or if displacement of organs causes circulatory or respiratory 
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embarrassment, after determination of the nature of the fluid by ai% 
exploratory puncture, syphonage or aspiration should be undertaken, 
unless the fluid is hsemorrhagic. Tapping too low on the left side 
may damage the spleen, causing bad haemorrhage. Needling a solid 
lung may cause catastrophe. In exploring the chest a local anaesthetic 
should always be used. The anaesthetic may be novocaiiie, percaine, 
phenolaine, or any other compound. The method of withdrawing 
quantities of fluid wi^i a 20 c.cm. syringe should not be indulged in; 
some air is bound to enter each time the syringe is removed, this 
air may be troublesome or even a danger later. 

Usually after the withdrawal of a small quantity of fluid or auto* 
serotherapy, absorption begins to take place and the patient may be 
left alone, but in some cases a second tapping may be necessary. 
There are several points in favour of leaving the fluid, firstly, antibodies 
may l>e present in the fluid, and secondly the mechanical effect. If 
a lung has been forcibly collapsed with a pressure of fluid, it does not 
expand freely at once if all the fluid is drawn off. There are those 
who suggest that the fluid should be drawn out and replaced by 
air on the assumption, firstly, that the fluid is toxic, and, secondly, 
that the lung should be kept collapsed. If the pleural exudate were 
secondary to pulmonary disease this would be justified on the analogy 
of the artificial penumothorax treatment,* but in most cases the lung 
does not appear to be diseased at the time of the effusion, pulmonary 
disease not appearing in most cases till some years after the effusion, 
during which time the patient has usually had perefet health. The 
assumption that air replacement is advisable in all cases would seem 
to be based on a false analogy. Haemorrhagic effusions are met with 
in tuberculosis, influenza, neoplasm and other infected conditions off 
the pleura, and probably the frequency of incidence is in the reverse 
order to which they are mentioned. The pleura has strong antibacterial 
powers for dealing with infection; it is on this account that one so 
frequently finds that fluids which contain organisms become absorbed 
without going on to empyema. 

PNEUMONIA. It is a disease which affects persons of all ages 
and stations of life. While the diagnosis as a rule affords no difficulty 
the prognosis and treatment call for the greatest skill and judgment. 
In the primary form of the disease, the infection is a self-limited one. 
besides natural variation in the virulence of the infecting organism the 
general resistance of the patient plays an important pairt in the pro- 
gress of the disease. 

^The two main types of pneumonia are : (1) Croupous or lobar 

pneumonia, and (2) lobular or broncho-pneumonia. Lobar pnemjiotiia 
may be defined as an acute infectious disease caused by the pneumo- 
coccus of Frankel, and locally resulting in an inflammatory consolida- 
tion of a large area of the lung. The disease is now looked upon as being 
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primarily a form of septicaemia, the involvement of the lung being 
nierely a local and predominating manifestation of the infection. Re- 
cent serological investigations have shown that there are four clearly 
defined types of infection, of ^^hich two are common, and the type 3, 

although the most virulent is the rarest. In t>'pe 4 the disease is 

said to run rather a mild course. In a typical case of pneumonia the 
diagnosis is not difficult, but in children, especially in apical pneumonia, 
the meningeal symptoms may mask the real Jronble, The rapidity 
and type of respiration is the best guide. 

Lobular, or bronclio-pncumonia. The condition may be defined as 
an infiammation of the capillary or terminal bronchioles and the al- 
veoli which constitute the corresponding pulmonary lobules. There 
are tw’o forms of the disease, primary and secondary. In the formier 
the pneumococcus is usually found, but in the latter the streptococcus, 
micrococcus catarrhalis, and Pfeiffer’s bacillus are often predominant, 
a mixed infection indeed is usual. Broncho-pneumonia is not a self- 
limiting disease like lobar pneumonia and after a variable period the 
temperature falls by lysis. 

Treatment. I. General. Fresh air, a minimum of disturbance 
and adequate nursing are essential. The propped up posture usually 

gives greater comfort. Gentle tepid sponging 2 to 4 times a day or 

as required. The diet should contain plenty of fluids; milk, citrated 
and diluted with water, imperial drink, barley water, horlick’s malted 
milk, weak tea, etc. are given. The total milk in the day should not 
exceed two pints. Glucose or lactose may be added to each feed with 
advantage. Oral hygiene is important. The mouth should be cleaned 
with listerine or weak sodium bicarbonate solution. The bowels are kept 
regular with enema. 

n. specific therapy (see serum therapy, page 803). Fresh interest 
has recently been aroused in this subject by the use of Felton’s 

concentrated anti-pneumococcal serum. Serum is of value only in 
types I and II cases which are usually responsible for from half 

to two-thirds or more of the total cases of primary pneumonia. It 

should be given in all severe cases (I and IT) seen early in the diseases 
especially during the first 3 days. For therapeutic use the serum is 
snppUed in phials containing 10,000 to 20,000 protein units each of 
types 1 and II in a volume of 5 or 10 c.cm. respectively. It is 

essential that the serum should be administered intravenously an^ 
in most cases a morning and an evening dose suffice. Dose 20,000 to 
40,000 units. This serum is difficult to prepare and very expensive and 
uncertain in its effects The dose required costs £10 to 20 or about 

Rs. 200. r 

TO. SympUmaUc treatment, (a) Pain. Morphine 1/6 to } gr, 
cemWnea with atropine 1/100 gr. is gf^en during the first three daya 
of itiness to relieve pain. It should *bc avtiMcd in the presence of 
Tharked cyanosis or geneiaUsed bronchitis with abundant secretion. 
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Other measures for the relief of pain consist of the application of anti- 
phlogistine or cataplasma of kaolin, {b) For cough a sedative linctus 
along with a hot drink and steam inhalation is helpful. In early stages 
a simple alkaline diaphoretic mixture — potassium acetate 20 gr., potassium 
citrate 30 gr,, ammonium acetate 2 dr., spt. of nitrous ether 15 min. 
and water 1 oz. is helpful; it loosens the sputum and promotes diure* 
sis and elimination of toxins. In later stages and when there is much 
bronchitis a stimulant^ expectorant m,ixture consisting of sodium bicar- 
bonate 10 gr., ammonium carbonate 5 gr., tincture of scilla 10 min., 
chloroform water 1 oz. is given, (c) To produce sleep give in the 
early stage, omnopon 1 f^r. or Dover’s ix)wder 10 gr., later cliloramide 
and potassium bromide 20 to 30 gr. of each., paraldehyde 1 to 2 dr., 
medinal 6 gr. (d) Stimulants. Digitalis 10 to 15 min. of the tinctute 
6 hourly. The early administration of digitalis is a safeguard to the 
heart. The action of strychnine on the respiratory and vaso- 
motor centres makes it a valuable drug in the stage of falling blood 
pressure; give subcutaneously in doses of 1/60 gr. 6 hourly alone or 
combined with atropine 1/100 gr. Adrenalin 0.2 c.cm., pituitrin 0.3 
c.cm. may be given intramuscularly when the pulse begins to flag. 
Camphor in oil or cardiazol are very valuable cardiac stimulants. Dose 
1 c.cm. every 4 to 6 hours. Glucose acts as a stimulant to the ex- 
hausted heart muscle in acute failure and may be given intravenously 
—50 c.cm. of a 20 per cent, solution with 10 units of insulin subcut- 
aneously and repeated in 12 hours if necessary. Alcohol is given when 
indicated and not as a routine. Oxygen is administered with a cathe- 
ter at the earliest evidence of cyanosis. Tonics are indicated during 
convalescence, c.g., perchloride of iron sol. 10 min., strychnine hydro- 
chloride vsol. 3 rain., glycerine 30 min. and ^\ater to 1 oz. Cod liver 
oil may also be given. 

POISONING. General directions, (1) In all cases where the 
poison has beten taken by mouth, immediately empty out the 
stomach either by a stomach tube, or emetics. The stomach tube 
is contraindicated in poisoning with corrosives, strong alkalies and acids ; 
it should be used cautiously in irritant poisoning. Emetics should only be 
used when no means of washing out the stomach are at hand; where 
poison has been taken immediately after or along with full meals, emetics 
should first be used followed by a stomach tube. Emetics are also contra- 
indicated in corrosives, sttong acids and alkalies; when much diluted 
they do not act promptly. (2) Do not wait for symptoms to appear 
even in suspected cases; act promptly and wash out the stomach at 
onc^. (3) Always keep the contents of the stomach and first washings 
(with plain water) for chemical examination. (4) Stomadi washings 
should be thorough and repeated at intervals when symptoms reappear. 

Thb fohtomvo zmtstrumbnxs and anxidovus snoutn airways ue vam 
RBADY FOR TREATMENT fusffwtnenfs. Stomacb tube (this should be in* 
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specled frequently as rubber is liable to perish and become unservice- 
able), mouth gag, rubber catheters, hypodermic syringe, tourniquet, 
scalpels, rectal tube and saline apparatus. 

Emetics, Apomorphine hydrochloride 1/10 gr. tablets, zinc sul- 
phate 30 gr. in 4 oz. warm water; copper sulphate 10 gr. in 4 oz. warm 
water ; mustard i oz. in 8 oz. of tepid water ; ipecacuanha wine 6 dr. 

Stimulants. Strychnine hydrochloride 1/30 gr. tablets; digitaliii 
1 / 100 gr. tablets ; ether in glass ampoules ; adrenalin, brandy ; coffee ; 
ammonium carbonate, sal volatile. 

Opiates, Morphine hydrocholoride 1/3 gr. tablets; tinct. of opium 
30 min. or more. 

Antidotes. Atropine sulphate 1/60 gr. tablets; pilocarpine nitrate 
i *gr. tablets; pituitriii 1 c.cm. ampoules; am>l nitrite capsules; gold 
chloride one per cent, solution; potassium permanganate crystals; tea; 
tannic acid; carbonates of sodium and magnesium; olive oil; castor 
oil; lime water; sulphates of sodium and magnesium; strong ammonia 
solution ; ferrous sulphate ; tincture of perchloride of iron ; vinegar . 
citric acid; starch; sodium bicarbonate, dilute sulphuric acid and tinct. 
of iodine; potassium bromide; chloroform; antlvenine; oxygen. 

Warmth. By hot bottles or friction to the extremities. 

Demulcents. Milk, white of egg, bailey water, olive oil (avoid in 
phosphorus and cantharides cases), linseed, tea. 

Saline injections. Normal saline, either by the lectum or sterilised 
and given intravenously or subcutaneously. 

Acids. IlydrochloriCt nitric and sulphuric. Do not use the stomach 
tube or emetics, but give alkalies, such as calcined magnesia, lime water, 
if not available give chalk, whiting, sodium carbonate, or potassium 
carbonate dissolved in plenty of water ; magnesium carbonate may 
also, be given dissolved in water or soap and water in large draughts 
followed by demulcents, opiates and stimulants, if required. To re- 
lieve thirst give pieces of ice or ice cream. Rectal feeding to maintain 
nutrition. Tracheotomy may be required to relieve dyspnoea. 

Carbolic acid. Use a soft stomach tube gently and carefully and 
wash out successively with magnesium) sulphate or sodium sulphate 
i oz. in a pint of warm water, until there is no smell of carbolic 
acid in the washing. Ueave some of the solution in the stomach. 
Follow this up by demulcents, stimjalants, warmth and artificial res- 
piration. Intravenott.s or rectal saline, if necessary. 

Oxalic Acid, Po not use the stomach tube or emetics, give chalk, 
whiting or lime with plenty of water. Give milk freely and follow 
with a full dose of castor oil and stimulants. 

Hydrocyanic acid or cyanides. Prompt action essential. Place ^ the 
patient in the fresh air. Give adrenalin 4 dr. (1 in 1,000) by mouth, 
empty stomach and W'ash out with pot. permanganate solution. 15 gr. 
of ^plphate of iron with 20 min. of tinct. ferri perchlor. in a little water 
adding 2 dr. of magnesium carbomite. Mix and administer and repeat 
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if necessary. Artificial respiration, cold douche (from a height) to head 
and spine. Ammonia inhalations. Strychnine hydrochloride 1/15 gr. 
and ether over the heart area; atropine sulphate 1/60 gr. hypodermically. 
If the body surface is cold, vigorous friction and hot applications. 
Intravenous injection of glucose or sodium thiosulphate (10 per cent, 
sol.) 5 c.cm. 

AifKAUES. Caustic potash, caustic soda, ammonia. Do not use the 
stomach tube or emetics, but give weak acids, such as vinegar diluted in 
water or citric acid, tartaric acid, lime juice, i dr. to one pint of water. 
Repeat. Followed by demulcents, opiates and stimulants. 

Inoroanic Poisons. Antimony. Wash out the stomach, give strong 
tea, tannic acid 30 gr. in warm water, repeating as often as vomiting 
occurs. Demulcents, stimulants, opiates, warmth. Pituitary extract and 
saline injection if needed. 

Atsenic. Wash out the stomach thoroughly. Give freshly pre- 
pared ferric oxide. (Mix one and a half ounces of tinct. ferri-perchlor. 
in a v^ine-glass of water with a solution of sodium carbonate I oz. 
in half a tumblerful of water, strain the precipitate and administer 
the precipitate suspended in a glass of water). Repeat, if necessary. 
Demulcents, Stimulants. Opiates. Ice to suck. Warmth to extre- 
mities. Saline injections or saline per rectum. Sodium thiosulphate 
5 c.cm. (10 per cent, sol.) intravenously. 

Copper salts. Give large quantities of milk and eggs. Then wash 
out the stomach. Demulcents, opiates, and stimulants. 

Iodine, Wash out the stomacli with a soft tube. Sodium bicar- 
bonate 2 dr. in half a tumbler of water. vStarch, bread, rice-w'ater, 
milk and flour, morphine. Stimulants. 

Lead salts. Wash out the stomach. (Mve magnesium or sodium 
sulphate i oz. in 8 oz. of water or dilute sulphuric acid 30 min. in 
8 oz. of water. Demulcents. Morphia. 

Mercury and its salts* Give large quantities of milk and eggs 
before attempting to wash out the stomach. Demulcents. Tincture of 
opium and stimulants. Repeat stomach washing and continue it. 
Rectal irrigation with saline, mouth wash with astringents. Alkaline 
normal saline intravenously, if necessary. Sodium thiosulphate 5 
c.cm. (10 per cent, .sol.) intravenously once every day when acute 
symptoms subside. 

Phosphorus (red paste matches). Wash out the stomach 
thoroughly with potassium permanganate solution. (1 gr, to 1 oz.) and 
leave about 10 oz. in the stomach or give copper sulphate 2 to 
3 gr. in 4 oz. of w*ater every five minutes until vomiting is induced; 
tjien every 15 to 30 minutes and then wash out the stomach with 
potassium permanganate solution or weak hydrogen peroxide. Old 
French Turpentine 40 min. emulsified with mucilage and water every 
16 minutes for the first hour, then three times daily. Magnesium sul- 
phate i oz. as a purge. Demulcents. Normal saline with sodium bi- 
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carbonate intravenously to combat shock and diminished alkalinity of 
blood. Avoid oils and fats. 

Silver salts. One ounce common salt in 8 oz. of water. Then 
wash out and follow with white of egg and milk. 

Zinc salts. Large! quantities of milk and w'hiie of egg, large quan- 
tities of sodium or potassium carbonate dissolved in warm water. 
Tannic acid, strong tea, demulcents and opiates, if necessar}'. 

Organic Poisi>ns. Aconite. Wash out stomach j^ith dilute potassium 
permanganate solution. Digitalin 1/100 gr. or better 1/60 gr. Atropine 
sulphate and also strychnine. Maintain recumbent position. Stimu- 
lants. Artificial respiration. Friction. Warmth. Brandy diluted with 
water per rectum. 

Alcohol. Wash out stomach. Ammonium carbonate 30 gr. in 5 
oz. of water. Strong coffee, strychnine hydrochloride 1/60 gr. 
Keep the patient roused w’ith cold douches. Digitalis. Warmth. Artificial 
respiration. If required, oxygen inhalation. 

AntlpyriH group {antipyrin, anti/ebfin, phenacetin) Wash out 
stomach. Recumbent position. Warmth. Stimulants. Digitalis. 
Strychnine h 5 'drochloride. Artificial respiration. If necessary, oxygen 
inhalation. 

Belladonna, atropine t datura, hyoscinc. Wash out stomach with 
dilute potassium permanganate solution. Pilocarpine 1/3 gr., repeat- 
ed every two hours until skin becomes moist. Stimulants, tea, coffee, 
tannin. Warmth. Artificial respiration. Catheterise, if urine retained. 
If delirium is great, give sedatives and ice bag to head. 

Cannabis indica. Wash out stomach with dilute potassium per- 
manganate solution. Purgatives. Brandy. Tannin. 

Cantharides. Apomorphine 1/10 gr. and .strychnine hydrochloride 
1/60 gr. ; give alkalies freely. White of eggs. Barley water, gruel. 
Stimulants. Morphine. Avoid oils and stomach tube. 

Chloral. Wash out stomach. Strychnine hydrochloride 1/60 gr. 
Warmth and friction are essential. Hot coffee. Stimulants, Artificial 
respiration. Oxygen. 

Chloroform. (By inhalation). Pull out the tongue. Swab any 
mucus from the back of the throat, place the head low’er than the body. 
Artificial respiration. Atropine sulphate. Strychnine 1/60 gr. with 
digitalin and ether hypodermically. Brandy and coffee per rectum. 
Massage the heart per abdomen. Intracardiac injection of adrenalin 
solution. Oxygen inhalation. Wash out stomach well, stimulants for 
the heart and respiration as above. 

Cocaine, Wash out the stomach with dilate potassium permanga- 
nate solution. Strychnine and digitalin hypodermically, adrenalin intra- 
muscularly, amnkmia or amyl nitrite to inhale. Recumbent position. 
ArtiHicial respiration. Strong coffee. Bromides or morphia, if convulsions. 

Croton oil, colchicum and violent purgativii. Wash out stomach 
with milk or olive oil. Demhlcetita. Stimnlante^ Opiates. 
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Digitalis » Wash out stomach with dilute potassium permanganate 
solution, give strong tea or coffee. Tannic acid 10 gr. in 2 oz. of 
water by mouth repeated frequently. Recumbent position. Warmth 
Stimulants. Atropine injection for slowness of heart. 

Fungi, Wash out stomach with dilute potassium permanganate 
solution. Atropine 1/50 gr. Stimulants. Warmth. Castor oil. Opiates, 

Food-poisoning. As for fungi, but avoid atropine. 

Kerosine oil, pasraffln, petroleum. Wash out stomach. Strychnine. 
Warmth. Hot coffee per reqtum. Demulcent. Castor oil. Artificial 
respiration. 

Oleander, See digitalis, page 246. 

opium. Wash out stomach with tepid water tinted with potassium 
permanganate (i gr. to 1 oz.) until the pink colour is retained in 
the return washings. Leave about 10 oz. in the stomach. Ever, 
if morphia is taken hypodermically, wash out the stomach with per- 
manganate solution. Repeat w-ashing after half an hour. If symptoms 
reappear, wash out again. Atropine sulphate 1/30 gr. repeated, if 
necessary. Strychnine and ether hypodermically. Keep the patient 
roused with cold douche, or walking to and fro between two assistants (in 
mild cases only). Forced walking contraindicated in collapsed or coma- 
tose cases. Ammonia or smelling salts to nostrils. Artificial respiration. 
Hot coffee by mouth, or per rectum. Warmth. Oxygen. 

Tobacco, Wash out stomach. Recumbent position. Strychine. 
Strong tea. Stimulants. Warmth. Artificial respiration. 

Strychnine, nux vomica. Administer ether or chloroform until 
introduction of stomach tube is possible. Wash out stomach with 
tannic acid or potassium permanganate solution. Leave a mixture of 
chloral hydrate SO gr. and potassium bromide 1 dr. in the stomach 
or give apomorphine hydrochlor 1/10 gr. for emesis. Chloroform in- 
halation or chloral hydrate per rectum to control spasms^ if necessary. 
Absolute quiet in a dark room essential. Warmth. Artificial respira- 
tion. Oxygen. 

Turpentine, Wash out stomach. Magnesium sulphate 1 oz. in 
water. Morphine. Demulcent drinks. 

Sulphondl, trional, veronal, medimU luminal. Wash out stomach, 
leaving ' one pint of hot coffee with an oz. of castor oil (or give 
emetic). Stimulants. Warmth. Recumbent position. Artificial respira- 
tion. Subcutaneous saline. Catheter, if necessary. 

Gas poisoning (carbon monoxide, carbor^ dioxdide, marsh gas, coal 
gas, iewef^gas). Fresh air, inhalation of oxygen, ammonia to nostrils. 
Stimulants. Warmth. Strychnine. Digitalin. Artificial respiration. 
In carbon monoxide poisoning attempts should be made to cause the 
patient to breathe in the expired air of the medical attendant through 
a tube made of stiff paper. Venesection and transfusion of blood may 
he tried. 
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POLIOMYELITIS, ACUTE. (Infantile paral^^sis). It is an acute 
specific fever characterised by lesions in the grey matter of the anterior 
horns of the spinal cord. Von Heine (1840) discovered that the lesion 
was localised in the spinal grey matter. lyandsteiner and Papper 
(1909) indicated that the diseaite was due to a filterable virus and 
transmitted the disease to monkeys. Infection is usually acquired by 
the nasopharyngeal route and the virus is transmitted from patients 
as well as by carriers, milk and fomites. The hiStological features of 
the cord lesions are perivascular infiltration of the grey and white 
matter with degeneration of the ganglion cells of the anterior horn. 
A single attack gives permanent imm,unity to the individual. The in- 
cubation period is 3 to 10 days. The onset is usually sudden with 
headache, malaise and gastro-intestinal disturbance; the temperature 
rises high. This prodromal stage is usually very short. Muscular para- 
lysis is noted about the second or third day and usually does not progress 
. from the start, but in some cases spreads rapidly. Various types of the 
disease are described, of which the commonest is the spinal variety. 
Leg muscles are comnnonly affected; in some cases one arm and the 
other leg are affected, but all four limbs may be paralysed; reflexes 
are lost; a maculo-papular eruption may be seen on the affected limb. 
Besides this spinal type Wickman described certain other varieties, viz,, 
abortive spreading (ascending or descending) , meningeal, cerebellar, 
cerebral, and mixed types. The cerebrospinal fluid is clear and 
under pressure and there is an excess of cells present ; the pro- 
tein is increased; the sugar and chlorides are normal, and no orga- 
nisms are found. The blood examination sho^^s leucocytosis. 

Tkkatmeni. Absolute rest in bed is essential. Paralysed limbs 
should be wrapped up in cotton wool and well supported. If the 
serum of a convalescent patient is available it should be given early. 
About do c.cm. of blood are taken from the convalescent, the serum is 
.separated and warmed to body temperature. Lumbar puncture is then 
performed on the patient, 10 to 15 c.cm. of the spinal fluid are removed 
and the serum is injected intrathecally. Attempts are being made to 
prepare a protective vaccine on the lines of the anti-rabic treatment. 
Hexamine is often given with alkalies by mouth, but its value is doubt- 
ful; aspirin may be given for pain and sedatives for restlessness. The 
muscles should not be massaged during the active stage of the disease. 
After a month or so gentle massage and electrical treatment may be 
applied. 

Prophylaxis* The patient should be isolated for 8 weeks after 
the temperature is normal. Contacts should gargle twice a day with 
potassium permanganate solution (l in 5,000). 

fRBGNANCY T£$TS. 4sahHsim*Zondek ^^Pregnancy test. The 
test depends upon the feet that the urine of a pregnant 
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woman contains a substance which induces the formation of 
haemorrhagic follicles in the ovary of the sexually immature female mouse. 

Female mice, three to four weeks old and weighing about 6 to 
10 gr. are used in the experiment. The age factor is important as the 
ovarian cycle in the mouse commences at about the sixth week of life. 
Five animals are used in each test. The urine for injection should be 
fresh and a morning specimen. Aschheim and Zondek recommended 
that each of the five mice should receive a different dose; tlius the first 
would receive six doses of 0.5 c.cni. ; the second six doses of 0.4 c.cm, 
and so on. It has been found that the mouse receiving the largest dose 
gives a weaker lesponse than others receiving smaller doses. The injec- 
tions are completed in 48 hours as follows : first day in the morning and 
evening; second day in the morning, mid-day and evening; third day 
only in the morning. Condition of the ovary. On the morning of the 
5th day a naked eye examination of the genital apparatus of the animals 
is undertaken. Three types of reaction are observed in the ovary. These 
arc called by Aschheim and Zondek as the anterior pituitary reaction 
(Hypophysen Vorderlappen Reaktion). I. This consists in the formation 
of large mature follicles in the ovary. II. This consists in the forma- 
tion of haemorrhagic follicles. III. This consists in the formation of 
corpora lutca. Reactions II and III separately or together indicate a 
positive result whereas reaction I alone implies a negative one. Condition 
of the uterus. In reaction I the uterus appears to be considerably 
enlarged in size and distended with fluid. The ovary is sometimes found 
to be full of corpora lutea with the formation of haemorrhagic follicles 
and the uterus closely resembles one of an untreated animal. Condition 
of the vagina. The vagina of the animal in reaction I is found to be 
open. A smear is characteristic of oestrus. 

Apart from pregnancy, the reaction I is obtained in certain other 
conditions such as after the menopause (25 per cent, of cases), castration 
and in cases of genital carcinoma. 

Hofmanns hormonal pregnancy reaction. The test differs from the 
original Aschheim Zondek test in that the blood serum is used instead of 
urine. Sometimes, a hormonal blockage in the kidney results, which 
gives negative pregnancy reaction, and so Hofmann tried the test with 
blood serum. The blood serum can be withdrawn any time daring the 
test, whereas it is sometimes difficult to procure the morning specimen 
of urine. Rabbits were used as test animals because the pregnancy 
test can be completed in less than four days with rabbits, whose ovula- 
tion mechanism differs from that of mice. In order to eliminate certain 
sources of error involved in the rabbit test, such as pseudo-estrus, 
infantilism, dermoid cysts, an exploratory laparotomy is performed to 
inspect the ovaries of the animals, immediately before the test. The 
technique of the test is as follows ; 25 c.cm. of blood, which may be with- 
drawn from the patient at any time, is centriiugalised and the serum 
shaken with ether. A female rabbit weighing not less than 2,800 gm. is 
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laparolomip'ed and the ovaries are inspected. Then approximately 13 
c.cm. of sernm is slowly injected into the marginal vein of the ear. If 
the animal does not tolerate it well, the injection should be interrupted 
and continued about an liour later. Twenty-four hours later, the ovaries 
are inspected and the presence of blood clots indicates pregnancy in the 
woman from whom the blood specimen was taken. 

Biochemical te^t. This test is based on the facts that the pre- 
hypophyseal hormone increases the cholesterol coutent of the blood and 
that the urine of a pregnant woman contains the prehypophyseal hormone. 
The injection of urine of pregnant women into guinea-pigs of either sex 
produces within the first 24 hours an increase of cholesterol in the blood 
amounting to from 30 to 50 per cent. The reaction is positive at various 
stages of pregnancy. In a control series of experiments it was found that 
urine of non-pregnant women did not produce this increase of cholesterol 
in the blood. The technique : 10 c.cm. of urine obtained from the fast- 
ing patient by catheterization is mixed with 25 c.cm. of sulphuric ether. 
After the mixture has been shaken and decanted, 10 c cm. of it are 
injected into a guinea-pig. After 24 hours, blood is withdrawn from the 
heart of the animal and the cholesterol content of the blood is determined 
This test of hormone hyper cliolcsterolaemia is considered positive if the 
blood cholesterol of the guinea-pig is increased to 25 per cent. The test 
has several advantages over the Aschheim-Zondek reaction. The test 
animal is easier to procure as it may be male or female, sexually mature 
or immature and of any age or weight. The technique is simple and the 
test can be performed in 24 hours. 

Chemical test, (a) To one c. cm. of urine add one drop of a 0.5 
per cent, solution of hydrogen peroxide followed by 5 drops of a 1 per 
cent, aqueous solution of phenyl hydrazine hydrochloride, 5 drops of a 
5 per cent, aqueous solution of methyl cyanide and 5 drops of concen- 
trated HCl. Place the mixture in a water bath for 25 minutes, A russet 
colour and fiocculent precipitate denote a positive reaction whilst a 
negative reaction is indicated by a straw colour and a powdery precipitate 
or the complete absence of a precipitate, (h) A second method said to be 
more sensitive is as follows. To 1 c.cm. of urine add 1 drop 
of a 0,5 per cent, solution of hydrogen peroxide and allow to 

stand for 3 minutes. Then add 5 drops of 1 per cent, solution 

of phenyl hydrazine hydrochloride, followed by 5 drops of a 
5 per cent, aqueous solution of potassium ferricyanide. Allow the 

mixture to stand at room temperature for ten minutes; next, place 
it in a boiling water bath for IS minutes. Add 1 drop of concentrated 
HQ followed by an excess of sodium hydroxide ; then titrate with djlute 
hydrochloric add until the colour changes from orange through green to 
Muoh less diluted HCl was required to pjoduce the final colour in 
than in the urine of wOfnen who were not pregnant. The 
must be fresh. 
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PRURITUS. It is a subjective sensation of itching. The causes 
arc manifold. (1) Hysterical pruritus is seen in young girls and also in 
older women about the menopause. Other symptoms of hysteria such 
as anaesthesia of the soft palate and of the cornea are also evident. 
(2) 'Nervoderniite* is seen in the middle-aged womeUi and the 
parts affected are nape of the neck, labia, perineum and thighs. (3) 
In psychological cases though pruritus has long ceased, the patient 
is still under the in/pressioii that he or she is suffering from it. (4) 
Senile pruritus. (5) Cases of dermographism. (6) Toxic pruritus of 
diabetes, gout, hepatic affections, Grave’s disease, visceral carcinoma, 
malaria, nephritis, focal sepsis and also pruritus due to drugs and 
food is known. (7) A few external causes are : (a) Parasitic disease, 

pediculosis, scabies, ringworm, (b) Pturitus ani and vulvae may 
be due to worms, portal congestion due to hepatic disease or local 
obstruction from tumours in the pelvis and from pressure of the uterus 
in late pregnancy, local fissures or secondary eczema. 

Diagnosis. (1) History. (2) Local examination of the part. (8> 
Regions of the body affected. (4) Laboratory examination. 

Tuzatment. General, Investigate the cause and treat accordingly. 
Nerve sedatives are helpful in the nervous group of cases. Women near- 
ing the menopause are best treated by radium which accelerates the 
cessation of menstruation. In toxic cases, remove the cause first. In- 
vestigate if there is intestinal stasis and if so treat by the combined 
fast and purge method (preferably with the salines). Eradicate septic 
foci in the body. If an allergic state is suspected, do a Walker’s food 
test and correct dietetic errors. If no definite cause is ascertained try 
symptomatic treatment with soothing lotions and other general seda- 
tives. 

Local. Application of hot compresses followed by dust- 
ing inert powders. Soothing lotions, e.g., carbolic acid (1 to 2 per 
cent.L dilute hydrocyanic acid used as lotion or ointm,ent, 1 to 3 per 
camphor in oil, 1 to 10 per cent, menthol as ointment, 10 
Bayer’s cycloform ointment; 1 to 8 per cent, ichthyol may 

added to the above lotions or ointment. 

A useful prescription is, carbolic acid (1 in 80) 1 oz., liq. carb. 
detergens (1 to 6 per cent.) 15 min. Spa treatment, if available, is 
very beneficial in some cases. Regulation of habits should form a 
part of the treatment. Calcium and parathyroid are very useful in 
ntany cases and particularly in those of dermographism* Adrenalin is 
also useful in such cases for temporary alleviation. 

«PYORRHC£A AtVfiOLARlS* It is a disease diaracterised by a 
progressive inflammation and ulceration commencing at the gum margin 
and invading the periodontal membrane. There are various methods of 
treating pyorrhoea which should be used in combination witli 
full co-operation of the patient. The methods itsualty employed are : 
92 
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(1) Scaling of the teeth to remove all tartar especially that adherent 
to the roots. (2) Massage of the gums with glycerine and tannic acid 
is useful. The procedure is to wrap a piece of muslin round the finger 
and dip it in the above. The gums should be vigorously rubbed both 
transversely and vertically and on both surfaces. This should be done 
for a few minutes twice a day for about 3 weeks at least after the 
scaling. It may then be replaced by a solution pf salt water, a tea- 
spoonful of salt to a tumbler of water. (3) Mouth washes. Their 
main purpose is to flush out the mouth and to remove debris. The 
idea of killing bacteria with strong antiseptics is fallacious. If anti- 
septics are used they must be very well diluted. The following gargles 
are usually used; saline, potassium permanganate^ hydrogen peroxide, 
chinosol, listerine, alum and potassium chlorate. 

The patient should brush his teeth at least twice a day (morning 
and night) and rinse the mouth thoroughly after each meal. 

GaNBSAi^ TKBATMBNT. (a) Regulation of the bowels, (b) tonics, (c} 
sttflicient fruits in diet. 

Vaccine tHBRAPY. It has little if any value in the treatment of 
pyorrhoea. 

PYREXIA. (See page 202). If one cannot remove the cause of 
the fever, that is to say, deal with the cause radically, it is best only 
to try to keep the temperature within bounds. To attempt to force down 
a temperature too zealously may do more harm than good. The prin- 
ciples of treatment in any case in which fever is a prominent symptom 
are : (1) Removal of the cause if possible. (2) Maintenance of the 

patient's strength until the disease has run its course. This is mainly a 
question of general management and diet. The diet should be light and 
nourishing. In this country milk is usually the chief article of a liquid 

diet. Two or three pints a day should be the maximum allow- 
ance, given in 6 to 3 oz. feeds at a time. The milk may be flavoured 

in various ways with lea, coffee, cocoa, etc. to avoid monotony. The 
milk may be supplemented by broths, fruit juices and lemon drinks 
sweetened with sugar. Water should be given freely. If the patient is 
able to take solids, the range of choice in diet is much widened. Foods 
rich in starch and sugar are the best* These include cereal foods 

(bread, rice, cornflour, arrowroot, etc.) and fruits. Alcohol may be 
used, but most febrile patients do quite well without it. The oommon 
practice in this country is to use brandy. (8) Measures to modify the 
fever, (a) By lessening heat production. We have no means 
of materially lessening: the production of heat. (t») By acting on ^ the 
he^t-regulating centres. The antipyretics of the coal tar group (anti- 
pyrin, aspirin, pyramidon, etc.) act in this ^ay. But their routine 
^ is condemned, (b) % increasing heat lorn This is the only legiti- 
mate way of reducing the temperature m cases of fever. This may be 
eflected mmre actively Oiihee (i) by promoting perspiration and so 
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increasing the loss of heat b)’ evaporatit>n or (ii) by the direct removal 
of heat from the body by hydrotherapy. 

The production of sweating by diaphoretic drugs has long been 
one of the main objects of treatment of acute fever. The following 
is often used (potassium acetate 15 gr., liq. ammonium acetate 2 dr., 
spirit of nitrous ether 15 min., lemon s>rup 1 dr., camphor water up to 
1 oz.). The direct Removal of heat by hydrotherapy is very effective. 
This <'onsists of an ice bag on the head, sponging, bath, wet pack and 
iced rectal saline. 

Temperature normai,. Mouth 96.7“ to 99”F., Rectum 97.2® 
to 99.5®F. (most reliable).. Axilla and groin 0.4®F. below the 
rectal. ; temperature in a stream of urine 0.3® to 0.5®F. below rectal. 
In the tropics temperature is about 1*F. higher than in a temperate 
climate. The temperature is maximum in the evening (between 5 p.m. to 
8 p.m.) and minimum in the early hours of the morning. The daily 
temperature range in health is 1® to 1.5®F. 

A temperature of 100® F. is regarded as slight fever, 102®F. as 
moderate fever, 104 ®F. as high fever and 105 ®F. or upwards as 
hyperpyrexia. 

Types of pyrexia. (1) Continued or continuous fever. Diurnal 
variation often does not exceed the normal diurnal variation; seen in 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, influenza, rheumatic fever, pneumonia, glan- 
dular fever, plague, undulant fever, yellow fever, cerebrospinal fever, 
trench fever, relapsing fever, rocky mountain fever, and kala-azar. 
(II) RemUtent pyrexia* Here the temperature never attains normal 
though the diurnal variation is greater than the average diurnal varia- 
tion. (Ill) Intermittent pyrexia. Temperature sometimes is normal 
and sometime.^ raised a degree or tMvo, generally towards the evening. 
Types II and III seen in malaria, latent tuberculosis, visceral syphilisi 
subacute septic conditions, enteric group of fevers, pernicious anaemia 
and trypanosomiasis. 

QUINSY. See page 1478. 

RABIES. See page 1004. 

RADIOTHERAPY. See page 186. 

RASHES DUE TO DRUGS. Krythematous rashes, generally 
localised mascular eruptions confined to the arms, face and trunk, some*' 
times widespread and resembling measles and scarlatina. 

(a) Animal sera— 5 to 10 days after injection ; the rash appears with 
malaise, fever and joint pain. 

•(h) The coal tar products— antipyrin, phenacetin. The synthetic 
salicylates produce macular rashes extensively distributed over the trunk 
and extremities. 

{(.) Quinine, copaiba, cubebs, belladonna, opium and its derivatives— 
blotchy macular eruption on trunk and extremities. 
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[d) Allonal, luniinal, veronal, etc. Arj>euic, bromides, iodides^ 
phenolphthalein, chloral and turpentine, produce niacular, papular or 
diffuse scarlatinifonn rashes involving the whole body. 

Acute exfoliative dermatitis— ansenic, ar-^phenamine, bismuth. 

Urticarial eruptions — animal sera, arsenic, iodides, bromides, quinine, 
phenacetin, phenolphthalein (these may also produce eruptions of 
erythema multifonne type). 

Vesicular eruptions— arsenic, bromides, iodides, quinine, antipyrine, 
and chloral. 

Bullous eruptions — iodides, bromides, chloral, antipyrine, phenolph- 
thalein, synthetic salicylates. 

Pustular eruptions — iodides, bromides, chloral, antipyrine, arsenic, 
arsphenamin, synthetic salicylates, turpentine. 

Acneform eruptions— iodides, bromides, chloral, terpentine. 

Vegetating grannl miatous conditions— arsenic, iodides, and 

bromides. 

Ulcerative and gangrenous— iodides, bromide? > arsenic, chloral and 
quinine. 

Hajmorrhagic (patches of ecchymosis or purpuric spots) — animal sera,, 
arsenic, arsphenamine, antipyrine, bromides, copaiba, ergot, iodide,, 
quinine, synthetic salicylates. 

Keratoses with pigmentary changes — arsenic. 

Pigmentation of the skin — arsenic, bismuth, silver salts. 

RAT-BITE FEVER (Sodoku). (See page 652). It is a relapsing 
type of fever caused by the Spirillum minus. It is conveyed to man by 
the bites of rats, cats and other infected animals. The bite usually heals 
up and nothing further happens till 2 to 6 weeks afterwards, when the 
site of the bite becomes inflamed and there is some local lymphangitis. 
The temperature rises with rigor and prostration which lasts for 3 to 6 
days only. Paroxysms of fever recurring at intervals of 5 or 6 days are 
'characteristic features. With each paroxysm, there are rash, lencocytosis 
and eosinophilia. 

Diagnosis. (1) History of a bite- (2) Peculiar temperature chart. 
(S) Animal inoculation with blood or gland, (4) Spirochaetes in the 
peripheral' blood especially by dark ground illumination* (5) Leuco* 
eytosia (about 15,000) and eosinophilia. (6) Positive agglutination 
reaction to the spirillum. (7) Negative Wassermann reaction. 

TuEAXMiiNr. (1) A coarse of six injections of novarsenobillon will 
cure tbe disease ist doses of 0.3 to 0*45 gm., though cue or two injections 
may cause disappearance of the parasites from the peripheral blood. 
The injections should be given at the onset of a spell of fever. »(2) 
Oeujsral and symptomatic treatment is also given. (3) Cauterisation of 
the wound Soon after the bite may prevent the defection* 

RAFRICIERATION* Refrig^afiost or tbermosfteresis is the process 
of abstracting l«est or of rittakins or keeping eo(4 ; when carried to its 
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limit, congelation or freezing ensues. The milder degrees are pro- 
duced through the action of water of varying degrees of low tempera- 
ture, applied in various ^\a 3 's. In more intense forms of refrigeration- 
congelation or freezing— \'olatile liquids like ether, ethyl chloride, 
etc., or of carbon-dioxide snow or liquid air are used. Jyocal 
freezing causes an occlusion of blood vessels with subsequent anasmia, 
necrosis and atrophy of the epithelium in proportion to the intensity of 
the application. , 

Liquid at). Dried and purified atmospheric air is liquefied by re- 
peated compression (at a pressure up to 2,000 pounds per square inch) 
and a (ooling device. The temperature of the liquid air is — 422.5*F 
(— 252.5“C.). It is marketed in what is called ‘Dewar bulb*, a flask so 
blown that one flask i& inside another with a vacuum between. lyiquid air 
is applied by means of pledgets of absorbent cotton wrapped around 
wooden applicators. In very small lesions a larger surface than would 
otherwise be necessary must be frozen because very small pledgets would 
not hold enough liquid. 

Carhon-dUyxidc snoKK The carlwiiic acid gas is liquefied under pres- 
sure (900 pound per stjuare inch) with a cooling device similar to 
that used in liquefying air. When the liquid gas is allowed to escape 
its temperature falls to -23.8“F. (-31*C.). To make snow for freezing 
purposes various methods are used. Hubbard apparatus is very conveni- 
ent for the purpose. The temperature of the snow is -108.4“F. (-78‘’C.), 
but it can be safely handled and moulded if the fingers are protected by 
chamois or leather gloves. 

If liquid air could always be obtained it would be prepared because 
of the ease of its application, the rapidity of its action and its com- 
parative painlessness. The uncertainty of the supply and its high cost 
make the use of liquid air almost prohibitive. The advantages of carbon- 
dioxide snow are ; it can be easily obtained, ic can be used on small 
lesions as, unlike liquid air, no larger surface than is necessary need be 
frozen as the mass or crayon of snow may be pared down to any size. 

The indication for the use of carbon-dioxide snow : (1) to produce 

simple inflammatory reaction ; (2) to produce destruction of certain 
tissues by interstitial scar tissue formation; (3) to produce immediate 
destruction of tissues by freezing. In affections of the skin carbon- 
dioxide snow has a wide range of usefulness. Lupus erythematosus, 
nevi, angiomata, chronic localised eczema, epitheliomata especially of 
the rodent-ulcer type, keratosis senilis, warts, papillomata, hypertrophied 
scarsi keloid, etc., have all been cured by freezing. 

^ RELAPSING FEVER. (See page $51). It is a febrile disease 
characterised by initial fever which ends by crisis in about seven days 
and is followed by a similar attack in about a week. The causal 
organism is the SpifochiPta recurrentls, which is found in the blood 
during the pyrexial periods. Fever which is conveyed by lice is called 
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'l/ouse Relapsing Bever' and the fever which is conveyed by a tick is 
called Tick Relapsing Fever.’ 

Diagnosis. (1) Clinically, the temperature chart gives a clue to the 
nature of the disease when a relapse occurs. Onset is acute with 
headache, pains in the body and vomiting. Spleen and liver are 
enlarged and tender. Jaundice may be present. (2) Examination of 
blood for spirochsetes during pyrexia : (a) fresh blood— by dark ground 

illumination, (b) dry film— stained by Leishman or India ink and (c) 
culture. Inoculation of blood into susceptible animals such as rats, 
squirrels, monkeys, etc. Spirochaetes appear in the blood of the mouse 
in about twenty-two days and persist for about two days. (3) The 
leucocytes are increased during the fever especially the large mono- 
nuclears. (4) Agglutination lest is often positive. (5) vSpirochsetes are 
often found in the urine. 

Tkkatment. (1) Rest in bed. (2) An initial purgative (a dose of salts). 
(3) Novarsenobillon (0.4 gm.) intravenously when the temperature is 
rising. One injection is usually sufiicient to prevent relapses but is 
advisable to give a course of 6 injections. If the injection is contra- 
indicated, stovarsol is given instead by mouth. Six tablets (4 gr. 

each) are given daily for two days. 

• 

RESPIRATION. The number of respirations in the resting adult is 
commonly about 17 or 18 per minute. This is influenced by various 
conditions of the body and also by age. A new-born child breathes 
about 14 times a minute, a child of five about 26 times, a man of twenty- 
five about 16, and of fifty about 18. The frequency is increased by any 
muscular effort even that of standing. 

When breathing quickly, a man takes in and gives out at each breath 
about 500 c.cm. of air measured dry and at OT {tidal air). By means of 
a forcible inspiratory effort about 1500 c.cm. of air can be taken in 
{complemental air). At the end of a normal expiration a forcible 
contraction of the respiratory muscle wdll drive out about 1500 c.cm. more 
{supplemental air). Vital capacity is the sum of these three amounts 
and, is, on an average, about 3500 c.cm., i.e,, it is the maximum amount 
of air that can be inspired after a powerful expiration. The residual air 
is the air which remains in the lungs after maximal expiration. It 
amounts to about 1,000 to 1,500 c.cm. Alveolar air does not refer to the 
air which is present in the anatomical alveoli, but is used to describe the 
air in the depths of the lungs, which is more or less in contact with the 
respiratory epithelium and can thus carry out gaseous interchanges with 
Ihe blood. It is a physiological entity and consists of the supplemental 
air, and the residual air and amounts to about 3,000 c.cm. The d%ad- 
spacp air Is found in the air passages, nasopharynx, trachea and bronchi. 
It does not carry out any interchange urith the^Uood, and amounts to 
about 180 c^cm. The vokme xrf the physiological ^ad space is not 
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constant but varies with the alterations in the state of the bronchial 
musculature and is increased in exercise. 

Intrathoracic pressure. The pressure in the pleural cavity is sub- 
atmospheric and is 5 mni, Hg. during expiration, 10 mm. Hg. during 
inspiration. The pressure in the lungs is about 1 atmosphere as they 
are in free communication with the outside air. The negative pressure 
in the thorax is diminished by any factor decreasing the elasticity of the 
lung tissue. Thus, in an old man, where the elastic tissue is degenerated, 
the alveoli are enlarged, giving rise to a condition known as emphysema. 

Chemistry of respiration. As a result of the oxidation processes asso- 
ciated with life and activity the tissues of a man of 70 kilo, body weight 
consume on an average during working hours about 400 c.cm. oxygen per 
minute. The tissues produce a large amount of carbon-dioxide. The 
oxygen required by the tissues is taken from the blood and the CO, 
formed is, in return, passed out in the blood. Hence the venous blood 
contains more CO,. In the passage through the lungs the blood is 
arterialised, oxygen passing into it and CO, out, owing to an exchange 
with the air in the alveoli. The composition of the inspired and expired 
air compares as follows : 



Inspired air 

Expired air 

Oxygen 

20'05 vol. per cent. 

16*4 vol. per cent. 

Nitrogen (including argon) 

7901 „ 

79’5 ,, ,, 

Carbon-dioxide 

0 04 ,, ,, 

„ 


Under normal circumstances, inspired air contains a variable amount 
of aqueous vapour and has a variable temperature. Expired air is nearly 
saturated with aqueous vapour and in the trachea has approximtely the 
temperature of the body, 37*C. The tension of aqueous vapour amounts 
to 47 mm. Hg. The oxygen tension of the alveolar air is 100 mm. Hg. 
and of CO, 40 mm. Hg. 

By respiratory quotient is meant the ratio of CO, evolved to O, 
absorbed, and its absolute amount depends on the nature of food-stufis or 
constituents of the body which are undergoing oxidation. If these were 
entirely carbohydrate the respiratory quotient (R.Q.) would be 1* If fat 
alone were being utilised it would be 0.71, with protein alone 0.01. In 
man on a mixed diet, the R.Q. at rest is somewhere about 0.85. The 
R.Q. is affected when the pulmonary ventilation is altered either volun- 
tarily or secondarily to a rise of body temperature or fluctuation of the 
H-ion concentration of blood. (1) Voluntary hyperpncea washes out 
excessive CO^ and R.Q. may rise above one. (2) au acidoemta, there is 
hyperpnoea, and the R.Q. rises. The same applies to the rise of body 
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temperature. (3) In alkalcentia, the breathing is depressed, COj is 
retained in the body and R. Q. falls. (4) During violent exercise, lactic 
acid enters the blood stream and breaks up the plasma NallCOj and 
liberates large additional volumes of CO,; the R. Q. then exceeds 2. 

Aktipiciai, respiration. Under various conditions the respiratory 
movements may stop and it may then be necessary to cause air to enter 
the lungs by some artificial means. The most controllable method by 
which air may be forced in and drawn out of thfe lungs at suitable 
intervals, is by means of air pumps, but when these cannot be used, quite 
efiicient ventilation can be maintained by simpler means. The best method 
in man, is that described by Sharpey-Schafer. The subject is placed in 
the prone position, with the head slightly to one side, the mouth is cleared 
and the tongue pulled well forward. The operator, kneeling either at the 
side, or astride, places the palms of his hands flat on the subject’s trunk 
just over or below the lowest ribs and then by leaning forward presses 
gently forwards and upwards for about two seconds. He then leans back a 
little to release the pressure for two seconds and repeats. In this way air 
is forced in and out and it is possible to maintain Uiormal ventilation in 
an unconscious subject for long periods without undue fatigue on the part 
of the operator. 

With patients under an anaesthetic for surgical operation and lying 
in the supine position, quite good results can be obtained by apply- 
ing intermittent pressure on the epigastrium, by which means also the 
diaphragm is made to ascend. It cannot be too strongly insisted that 
pressure on the upper ribs is almost useless. In both of these methods, 
where possible, the subject is made to inhale a mixture of oxygen and 
7 per cent, carbon-dioxide for the stimulation of the respiratory centre. 

Respiratory efficiency tests. The tests are difficult and complicated 
owing to close relationship of the cardiovascular and respiratory systems. 
These are of value in determining whether apparently healthy children 
or adults are up to the normal standard, whether young adults are fit 
for occupations involving a special strain on the respiratory organs suclt 
as* fiying, the strenuous exercises of athletes, etc. These tests also reveal 
diseases of the lungs and ascertain the degree of pulmonary damage in 
doubtful cases. The tests also determine whether persons are fit to 
stand operations on the chest or elsewhere in the body. The vital capacity 
test. This measures the maximum volume of air which is breathed out 
after a full inspiration. Thackrah examined the capacity of the lungs by 
using a large graduated glass jar, inverted over and filled with waten 
The person tested hkw through a tube, the lower end of which was 
immersed in wAter nnder the jar. The largest vital capacity measured 
was 6,1$0 c.ctn., the average for healthy men ranged from 8,600 to 6,OOj^ 
c.cm. and for females about 2460 c.cm. Hutchinson, using his spiro- 
meter, fhowed that the vital capacity is closely related to the standing 
height tmd modified by weight and age. A relatiofilhip also has been 
brought out between vital capacity end the surface area of the body, the 
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average for healthy males being 2,660 c.cm, per square metre of body 
surface. It is considered that the vital capacity of a person less than 
90 per cent, of the normal is pathological. The statistics for vital capa- 
city in normal healthy athletes give an average figure of 4,856 c.cm., 
the maximum and iiiinimum being 6,750 and 4,000 c.cni. respectively. 
Flack gives a figure of 4,000 c.cm. as the average capacity for a fit flying 
officer. The vital capacity is lowered in diseases of the lungs and pleura 
and when the readings ,^rc normal, pathological changes in the lungs are 
usually not suspected. The degree of diminution of the vital capacity in 
pulmonary tuberculosis depends upon the activity of the disease rather 
than upon the extent of the lesion. Hutchison found that the vital 
capacity in the early stage of pulmonary tuberculosis is on an average 78 
per cent, of the normal and in advanced stages about 38 pei cent, 
and extensive pleural adhesions were not found to lower the vital 
capacity. The vital capacity is lowered in pleural effusion, lung abscess 
(16 per cent.), bronchiectasis (36 per cent.), asthma (34 per cent.), 
carcinoma of lung (50 per cent.), chronic bronchitis (32 per cent.), pneu- 
mothorax and cardiac enlargement (41 per cent.). The manometer test, 
Hutchison measured both the expiratory and inspiratory force of breath- 
ing by this test. The manometer is attached to the nose of the 
individual breathing in and out of the apparatus and displacing a 
column of mercury. The test is usually performed with the person 
tested sitting with the nose clipped and the height of the mercury 
column blown is noted. The abdominal muscles take part in the test. 
The average inspiratory pressure was found to be 51 mm. and the 
expiratory to be 63 mm. of mercur 5 \ Flack gives the average expiratory 
figure for a fit fl 5 diig officer as 110 mm. llg The average figure of 
athletes is found to be 78 mm. Hg. The test does not afford any clue 
as to the presence of diseases such as bronchitis, emphysema or arti- 
ficial pneumothorax. The endurance or Fatigue tc&t,'’ Flack devised 
this test where the person tested blows up a column of mercury to a 
height of 40 mm. and sustains it there with the breath held as long as 
possible The pulse rate is recorded every 5 seconds during the test. 
The test determines the efficiency of the expiratory muscles and the 
pulmonary circulation. Flack found that in a fit flying officer the column 
is sustained for 62 to 60 seconds and the pulse rate varies very little 
during the test. The average sustention time was found to be only 
seconds. The figure however varies with individual cases. In respiratory 
diseases such as pulmonary ' tuberculosis, bronchitis, emphysema^ 
bronchiectasis, asthma and pneumothorax the sustention time is lower 
than the normal figures. Strictly speaking the test is not of particular 
value* as a respiratory efficiency test. Bronchial spirometry has been 
unsuccessful because of its technical difficulties. Bluhm in measuring 
respiratory efficiency has considered both basal metabolic rate aUd blood 
circulation through the lungs; the latter is only affected when there is 
gro^s destruction of pulmonary tissue and not by pUeumotborax or 
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thoracoplasty. The working test for pulmonary efficiency depends on 
the comparison of oxygen consumption after the performance of a 
standard amount of work. The subject of the experiment ascends flights 
of steps placed in a circle for 20 rounds, the rate of walking being 
fixed by a metronome at 88 steps a minute. The relative oxygen debt 
(Hill) is equivalent to the increase per minute in oxygen consumption 
following the period of work. Normal persons sometimes show little 
or no increase, but most results he between 10»and 25 per cent. The 
test cannot be used for people who are confined to bed. 

I^HEUMATISM, ACUTE. It is an acute specific disease charac- 
terised by fever, pain in the joints and a special tendency to cardiac 
damage. It is one of the dreaded diseases specially of temperate climates 
and is rare in the tropics. The occurrence of the disease in the tropics 
is disputed though juvenile types have been reported in India. The 
disease has been found to exist in all its forms, namely, articular, cardiac 
and choreic. The articular form of the disease is mostly subacute in 
nature. The essential cause of the disease is obscure though it is an old- 
recognised one and has been described by Sydenham as far back as the 
seventeenth century. It was not until the yeai 1816 that the modern 
conception of the pathology of acute rheumatism was brought to light, 
l^ter on it was recognised that rheumatism was essentially a disease of 
childhood and girls are slightly more susceptible than boys. There is a 
well marked family incidence, but the most important known factor is 
environment, as acute rheumatism is a disease of the relatively poor, 
cold and damp were the first suggested causal factors. Chemical abnor- 
mality such as the accumulation of an excess of lactic acid or uric acid 
in the system has been suggested. The bacteriology of the disease 
started with Mantle's discovery of a diplococcus in the blood of a 
rheumatic child and later on Poynton and Payne after a series of most 
careful and consistent investigations discovered a diplococcus which was 
suggested to be the causal organism. It has been suggested that the 
lesions of rheumatism are not due to any specific organism and are not 
the result of a toxaemia but are really allergic manifestations due to a 
peculiar tissue reactions in certain individuals. The latest view is that 
of Schlesinger, Singy and Amis who believe that they have recovered a 
virus from cases of rheumatism in children. 

The onset of the disease is abrupt and acute with a sense of chill 
and later on a rise of temperature. The temperature is usually 
remittent or intermittent In nature. Sweating is generally profuse 
and has a characteristic acid smell. The urine is scanty, high coloured 
and presents a trace of albumin on examination. Vague pains are com- 
plained of in the mttscles and joints and are made worse by exercise and 
wet weather* and are usually relieved by warmth and sunshine. Of the 
joints aflect^, the knees and ankles are the ddmmonest. The aflected 
joints are swollen and red and synovial eflusions may appear specially 
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m the large ones. The first definite sign of rheumatism in a child is 
cardiac involvement with a quickened pulse. The heart sounds change 
in character; the first sound at the apex becomes soft, blurred and 
accompanied by a systolic murmur and the second sound at the base 
may be intensified. As the heart adapts itself to myocardial damage 
enlargement of the organ of a permanent nature may appear. 1'he blood 
shows considerable leucocytosis, sore throat is a constant accompani- 
ment of the disease. A type of secondary anaemia is also seen among 
the victims. 

Treatmijnt. Three great essentials are recognised in the treatment. 
Absolute rest in bed should be enjoined from the onset of the disease to 
avoid excessive cardiac damage later on. The patient should on no 
account try to make any unnecessary effort or movement. In case of 
severe carditis the rest should be prolonged to months and the return to 
activity should be carefully graduated. The diet should be liquid during 
the acute stage of the disease and should include milk diluted with 
water, barley water, fruit juice, etc. The Imperial drink is very useful 
during the course of the disease. Intake of fluid should be free to 
compen.sate the loss of water from the body by sweat and to facilitate 
the excretion of the toxin from the system. A thorough search should 
be made for the detection of septic foci of infection in the body and 
when detected should be eradicated. At the same time the general 
condition of the patient should be improved. Of the reputed drugs, 
salicylic preparations deserve the name of specific remedies. The drugs 
cut short the coarse of the disease, cause the temperature to come down, 
lessen the inflammatory reaction of the joints. They also lessen the 
tendency to recurrences and sometimes cause the disease to abort at an 
earlier stage. The preparation most commonly used is the salicylate of 
soda. It should be given in sufficient quantities and should be evenly 
distributed in 24 hours. To a child of 10 years alK>ut 10 gr. of sodium 
salicylate can be safely administered every hour without any untoward 
symptoms intervening. During the regime, the child should be at 
complete rest, have a considerable amount of fluid to drink, a regular 
action of the bowels and be given twice as much of the bicarbonate as 
of the salicylate of sodium to prevent acidosis. About 180 gr. of sodium 
salicylate may be safely given to an adult patient in 24 hours. The 
quantity of the drug should be gradually cut down when the pain of the 
joints diminishes and the temperature comes down. There is an addi- 
tional value in this method of treatment from the point of view of 
diagnosis, for if a patient suffering from acute arthritis with fever does 
not improve after 48 hours' treatment with full doses of salicyktes, the 
case is certainly not one of rheumatic fever. Salicin is considered to be 
less* depressing and is sometimes recommended for children. The old 
alkaline treatment has been incorporated with the salicylate treatment. 
In the earlier stages of the disease to relieve sevene pain and induce 
sleep, nothing is better than the opium preparations. Antipyrine end 
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phcnacetin should be avoided in children. Cases accompanied by 
hyperpyrexia may be treated by prompt application of a cold pack. 
During the active stage of the disease small blisters may be applied 
to the precordium and later on, iodide of sodium may be given internal- 
ly. The administration of digitalis in cardiac cases is often attended 
with poor results. Strychnine, adrenalin and pituitary may be given if 
the blood pressure is very low. Recently blood transfusion has been, 
advocated. 

Bee venom has been found to be efficacious in the treatment of 
chronic rheumatism. It can be used in the form of an ointment for 
local application. Salicylic ointment is at first applied to the skin to 
render it more absorbent and then the ointment containing venom is 
used. The ointment is applied for 8 days, stopped for 4 days and 
continued for a longer period if necessary. 

During the acute stage of the disease, the local treatment of acutely 
inflamed joints should comprise the use of splints for fixing the joints 
to ensure absolute rest and later on when the inflammation al>ates, 
careful massa^ attended with gentle passive movements should be 
encouraged. Tlie use of the time-honoui ed oil of winter-green for 
massage of these joints should be lesortcd to. Convalescence is generally 
slow. A change of climate, rest, nonrishing diet and tonics should be 
recommended for a speedy recovery. 

SANDFLY FEVER. See page 969. 

SCHISTOSOMIASIS. See page 382. 

SCIATICA. See page 1414. 

SEA-SICKNESS. The aetiology of sca-sickness is uncertain and 
complex. Various factors have been brought forward to explain its 
causation. The derangement of the labyrinthine function is considered 
to be the primary cause of sea-sickness. The symptoms associated with 
it are either secondary or accessory to the vestibular disturbances. 
Ketosis is a contributory factor ; it sets in prior to the onset of vomiting 
and is relieved by combined glucose and alkali treatment. This predomi* 
nating ketosis is also seen in subjects who have starved or undergone 
salicylate treatment prior to sailing. The sympathetico-tonic subjects 
suffer most from this condition; gastric stasis and pyloric spasm in 
them are both due to sympathetic over-aition. Poor ventilation and 
high humidity also aet adversely by increasing both the lassitude and 
headache so common in sea-sickness. Movements of the abdominal 
viscera like the derangement of the stomach with sinking sensation^ 
nausea and vomiting and the changes of pressure sflecting the liver by 
causing alternate congestion and amemia are held to be probable causal 
factors in sea'^sickness* The movement of the ship reinforces visceral 
reQeka^ and hence the use of an abdotdinai bind%* restricting movements 
^ the yiscera is advised, The unususl susceptibility of passengers to 
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the odour of the galley or of burnt engine oil on board-ship is one of the 
psychical factors responsible for the disease. Kxtcrnal visual reilexes 
are also held to be potent factors. 

Treatment. The pre-embarkation treatment should be started two 
to three days before sailing. It consists in administering cholagogue 
cathartics such as blue pill (4 gr.) overnight to be followed by a saline in 
the morning; diet should be plain and simple and alcoholic drinks are 
not to be indulged in excess. Alkaline drinks with glucose should be 
freely taken to avoid ketosis. Susceptible passengers should take 
part in deck games, dancing and other forms of exercise having a 
general hygienic value. These modify the primary and secondary 
reactions in the disea.se. Here the object is to counteract the action 
of the vestibule by engaging other parts of the body in voluntary 
action. The prone position of susceptible persons in fresh air on the 
deck and well wrapped up against cold is generally beneficial. A tight 
abdominal binder or a bath towel kept in position by safety pins adds 
lo physical treatment. Closure of eyes, wearing coloured glasses or 
bandaging one eye may be all helpful factors in the treatment of the 
disease. 

Diet. Sometimes the thought, sight or suggestion of food is repellent 
to the patient. In such cases it is better to allow the patient to take 
any sort of food he likes and never to force him to eat. Alkaline 
drinks with addition of glucose are very beneficial in these cases, 
particularly in those where a tendency to vomit supervenes. Free fluid 
intake should always be encouraged. 

Drugs, Of the sedatives, chloretone, chloralamide, barbiturates and 
the bromides deserve mention, but the possible abuse of them should 
always be borne in mind and hence they should be only used in cases of 
necessity. Vertigo is a common and troublesome symptom is sea-sick- 
ness; luminal (i gr.) is used as a vestibular sedative and may be given 
twice a day before embarking and should be iontinued for the first few 
days of the voyage. With the onset of symptoms, the drug is given 
hourly for four hours and the daily dose may then be increased to two 
or three grains for several days. The susceptible subjects are generally 
of the vagal type with a tendency to collapse and in these cases oxygen 
inlialation with vaporized ephedrine or adrenalin is very beneficial. 
Hypodermic injections of strychnine sulphate 1/S2 gr. and atropine 
sulphate 1/100 gr. are also helpful in them. 

SEROVS FLUIDS, Technique of exploratory punctures, (1) 
Paracentesis thoracis. The dull area, on percussion, is generally selected 
as the site for puncture. In extensive pleural effusions, the best site for 
puncture is in the mid-axillary line in the sixth interspace or in the 
eighth interspace in the posterior axillary line. The skin should be 
* thoroughly sterilised with absolute alcohol or tincture of iodine. A Ipcal 
oitimstheiic like 2 per cent, novocaine is injected aiid the $kin along the 
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lower border of the upper rib is incised with a scalpel. Less than 
1 inch of the needle of a sterilised 20 c.ciii. syringe or a trocar (size 12 
to 15) is pushed into the pleural cavity and care should be taken not 
to irritate the substance of the lung. With the same technique, the 
trocar from a Potaine’s aspirator may be used for the purpose. Aspira- 
tion should be slow and it should lie stopped if the patient get<% a severe 
paroxysm of cough, pain or oppression in the chest, a feeling of faintness 
or expectorates blood>streaked sputum. After withdrawing the cannula 
or the needle of the syringe, a silkworm gut suture may be reejuired 
if the skin wound is large or if it is a punctured wound it may be 
sealed with sterile cotton and collodion or tincture benzoin compound. 
The aspirated fluid, collected in a clean sterile and dry flask, may be 
sent for cultural examination. 

2. Puncture of the pericardium. In cases of pericardial effusion, the 
fluid collects chiefly at the posterior and lower part of the cavity. The 
usual spot for puncture is the fifth intercostal space just outside the 
nipple line. This is usually i to 1 inch inside the lateral border of 
relative dullness and no apex beat should be palpated at this point 
With the same aseptic precautions as for draining the pleural cavity, 
the trocar is slowly pushed in, tilting it upward and medially towards 
the apex of the heart. In cases of marked effusion, as much as 200 to 
500 c.cm. of pericardial fluid have been removed. The procedure is 
said not to be attended with much danger but drugs such as strychnine, 
atropine, adrenalin, etc., should be at hand for emergency use. 

3. Paracentesis abdominis. The best site for puncture of the 
abdominal wall for withdrawal of ascitic fluid is midway between tlie 
umbilicus and the pubes. The bladder should, in all cases, be empty 
and the patient should be in a sitting posture. Aseptic precautions 
and other procedures are the same as in thoracentesis. The fluid should 
slowly drain through the cannula and the patient should have a tight 
abdominal binder around the abdomen as soon as the fluid leaves the 
abdominal cavity. The danger of the operation lies in injuring a coil 
of intestine, whidi is very rare. 

Examination of the aspirated fluid. Non-purulent fluid. (1) Specific 
gravity can be determined by the urinometer. (2) Sero-mucin test of 
Rivalta, One drop of glacial acetic acid is added to 100 c.cm, of 
distilled water and 1 or 2 drops of the puncture fluid is poured into it. 
If the fluid is an exudate, a bluish*white cloud appears and if a transu- 
date, no such cloud appears. A positive Rivalta reaction is seen in 
pneumothorax, (fl) Cytodiagnosis. Citrated or oxalated fluids are pre- 
ferred to clotted specimens. The fluid is centrifngalised for about 10 
minutes and a drop of the sediment Is uniformly spread in a thin layer 
over a dean and dty glass slide. Methylene blue or Wright’s stain 
is M«d to stain tiw sissar. A diierential'Vnnt of lymphocytes, 
sndotfaalial cells and patimoti^hoiMicleBn, may be made as in a Mood 
itbh, Tafaercnlons eftuitm tire esnally non-pamleht with lymphocytea 
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predominating. The bacilli are never detected by ordinary microscopic 
examination of the smear. Culture, in Corper's crystal violet potato 
medium, of the sediment of a centrifngalised specimen, in a suspected 
case, gives a satisfactory growth of the tubercle bacilli in two weeks 
to two months. Biological test consists in injecting the sediment into 
the groin of two guinea pigs. Guinea pigs develop tuberculosis in one 
to three months. 

Characters of the ^aspirated fluids* (1) Clear serous transudate is 
light yellow or greenish in colour with specific gravity below 1015 and 
albumin content under 3 per cent. The Rivalta reaction is negative 
and the stained smear of sediment shows few cells, mostly endothelial 
and no bacteria. (2) Serofibrinous exudate is yellow in colour and 
cloudy due to the presence of fibrin with specific gravity above 1018. 
The Rivalta reaction is positive with albumin content over 3 per cent. 
Microscopical and cultural examinations of the smear and centri- 
fugalised sediment are of importance in these cases. Infection with 
tubercle bacilli is highly suggestive where lymphocytes predominate 
and here cultural examination and animal inoculation of the 
centrifugalised sediment are of immense value. The presence of an 
overwhelming number of polymorphonuclears strongly suggests an early 
pyogenic infection, A cultural examination should be undertaken to 
demonstrate influenza bacilli, streptococci, ptfeumococci, etc. (3) Purulent 
fluid. Here a Gram-stained smear shows pus cells, pneumococci, stiepto- 
cocci and staphylococci. If a direct smear shows no bactetia, culture 
for tubercle bacilli. 

Rarer kluibs. (1) Syphilitic fluids. Smears show equal numbers of 
lymphocytes and endothelial cells. The Wassermann reaction is 
positive on both the fluid and blood. (2) Fluids in hydatid disease. 
The fluid is clear with proteins less than 1 per cent, and specific 
gravity below 1010, Microscopic demonstration of the t 3 rpical curved 
booklets in the centrifugalised sediment confirms the diagnosis. 
(3) Chylous fluids. The true form is due to erosion of lymphatic 
channels by filarial parasites, malignant growths, tubercle bacilli and 
Hodgkin’s disease. The fluid has a smell of fatty foods. The pseudo- 
chylous fluid is thought to originate from an albuminous degeneration 
of the endothelium, the exact mode of production being unknown and 
is met with in ch^nic nephritis, tuberculosis and malignant growths. 
It is pure white in colour and has no characteristic smell. (4) 
Hcemorrhagic fluid is of rare occurrence and is met with in cases of 
thoracic aneurisms, pulmonary tuberculosis, haemorrhagic diseases and 
trauma. 

^VNOviAi, HfViD. Normal characters. It contains about 50 white cells 
per c.cm. with a differential count of polymorphoxmelears + 5 per cent., 
. monocytes -h 68 per cent., macrophages + 30 per cent, and endothelial 
celts + 3 per cent. A few red cells am found in the fluid in recent trau- 
matic cases and the icterus index is over 6. 
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Collettion of fluid for examination. The skin of the most dependent 
part of the fluctuating swelling should be thoroughly swabbed with 
tincture of iodine to make it aseptic. A sterilised 20 c.cni. iccord syringe 
is used to withdraw the fluid. A local anesthetic like ethyl chloride 
or 1 to 2 per cent, novocaine may be used before the puncture is made. 
The fluid is examined for : the leuc^ocyte count, an icterus index estima- 
tion, Wassermann reaction, estimation of sugar content, pH estima- 
tion and cultural examination. Direct smears ^o not show tubercle 
bacilli or gonococci even if the infection is acute. 

$NAK£.B1TE. See page 1079. 

SORE-THROAT. Diphihcriilc cases* The diagnostic features are; 
The knee-jerks are liable to^ disappear and albumin is often present 
in the urine, these are very early manifestations of the disease. The 
character of the patch should always be observed. Frequent throat 
swabs are to be taken for bacteriological examinations. The sub- 
maxillary glands are often enlarged on the affected side only while 
in non-diphtheritic cases they are bilaterally enlarged. 

In diphtheritic cases give the patient a mixture containing biniodide 
of mercury. The following is a convenient way of prescribing it : 
Percliloride of mercury 1 gr., potassium iodide 30 gr., glycerine 2 dr. 
and water to 8 oz. Each ounce of the mixture contains less than 
1/8 gr. of perchloride of mercury and a tablespoonful is a perfectly 
safe dose for an adult. The glycerine is added to make the mixture 
adhere to some extent to the fauces and thus secures a local as well 
as a constitutional effect. The biniodide of mercury is also a very 
powerful bactericide and is especially inimical to the Klebs-Loefiler 
bacillus. For detailed treatment see pages 799 and 1343. 

Acute tonsillitis. The common recognised types are acute catarrhal, 
lacunar, and parenchymatous. It may be a primary infection or 
secondary to nasopharyngeal infections. The causal organism is 
generally a haemolytic streptococcus. 

TrbaTMBnt. Swab both the tonsils all over with tincture of iodine 
(not Handle’s pigment). Spray the throat with hydrogen peroxide in 
warm water (1 in 4) or a warm alkaline spray or douche with a Higgin- 
aon *4 syringe, a solution containing carbolic acid 1 gr., sodium bicarbonate 
6 gr., and water to 1 oz. Internally, sodium salicylate or aspirin 
5 gr. each, may be given every font hours or a powder containing 
salol 5 gr., phenacetin 3 gr. may be given every two hours. Small 
doses o4 aconite often bring the temperature down. A useful prescrip-* 
tion is tincture of aconite 1 min., antipytin I gr., caffeine citrate 5 gr.,«and 
water to 1 oz., one dose to be taken every hour till six have been taken. 

FBawowan^Mx ABsaiaa (ftuinsy). Strictly speaking, this is a snppiuu- 
tion id the tissue of the soft palate outside tte capaujie of the tonsil, • 
many of theth are actually inttatonsillar ones. The palate is 
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congested and bulged; there is also pain, with dysphagia and high 
temperature. 

Treatment, It is surgical and indicates evacuation of the pus 
contained in the abscess. 

Vincent’s angina. This is an infection of the tonsils by the fusiform 
bacillus and a spirillum; deep ulceration of the tonsils -is a marked 
feature. There is sore throat on one or the other side, the temperature 
is not high and the miouth has a characteristic unpleasant foetor. For 
diagnosis a bacteriological examination of a throat swab is necessary. 

Treatment, Gargles and throat sprays containing hydrogen peroxide 
in warm water to which a teaspoonful or two of glycothymoline is 
added are very useful. I^cal application with a swab of fresh salvarsan 
or neosalvarsan powders applied 2 to 3 times a day to the ulcerated 
parts is most beneficial. Application of equal parts of ipecacuanha and 
Fowler's solution is also useful. Local applications of perborate of 
soda, methylene blue, and trichlor-acetic acid are also used. For 
obstinate cases, intravenous injections of neosalvarsan are indicated. 

Other causes of sore throat are : acute septic pharyngitis, hospital 
sore throat, Ludwig's angina, herpes of the pharynx (rare) and 
pemphigus. These are treated on the lines indicated above. 

SPRUE. See page 379. 

SPUTUM. Collection of the specimen. As secretions of the naso- 
pharynx and mouth are likely to contaminate the sample, it is desirable 
as a preliminary measure to cleanse the mouth with some antiseptic 
lotion. It should be coughed up into a sterile wide-mouthed bottle and 
submitted for ordinary microscopical and cultural examinations. The 
sample should be examined within two hours of such collection. In case 
of a child, washings from the fasting stomach may be examined for 
tubercle bacilli or the child may be induced to cough by tickling the 
throat and the particle of phlegm may be swabbed ofi from the posterior 
pharyngeal wall. 

Gbnksai, characters. (1) Amount, In measuring the twenty-four 
hours’ sample, the quantity of supernatant saliva and other secretions 
should be deducted, leaving behind the purulent material only. From 
4 to 20 oz. of sputum are expectorated in case of bronchiectasis, 
discharging abscess and pulmonary tuberculosis with cavity formation. 
As the lesion in the lungs heals up, the amount of sputum lnx>ught 
out also decreases but the latter gives no idea of the extent of pulmonary 
disease. (2) Odour, Ordinarily sputum is odourless. It has a very 
foul ofiensive smell in cases of lung abscess, bronchiectasis, tuberculous 
cavities and particularly in gangrene of the lungs. (8) Type$, 

(a) Mucoid sputum is transparent and glairy and is met with in most 
acute pulmonary infections and after attacks of bronchial aUthma. 

(b) Mucopurulent sputum consists of masses of opaque pne of vuryiitg 
colour^ fk>atiug in mucus. The purulent material is hMeased and 

•3 
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marked in bronchiectasis, pulmonary abscess and tuberculous cavities. 
Pus and mucus are intimately mixed in cases of pulmonary abscess, 
(c) Distinct purulent sputum is found at the height of acute infections 
of the respiratory passages and particularly in bronchiectasis cases. If 
expectoration uf homogenous material is sudden and acute, it is a 
case of ruptured abscess of the lung or empyema. (4) Layer formation 
of sputum is characteristic in bronchiectasis, lung abscess and gangrene. 
The topmost layer is one of frothy pus, the intermediate is of watery 
mucus and the lowest layer consists of pus. (5) Blood-stained sputum, 
Expectoration of blood-stained sputum, though highly suggestive of a 
grave pulmonary lesion, should never be confirmed unless the surround- 
ing regions such as the mouth including the gums, nasopharynx, etc., are 
thoroughly investigated. The prognosis is usually grave if the amount 
of blood brought out exceeds one drachm. In haemoptysis, the blood 
is bright red and frothy and the sputum is tinged with blood for days 
together even after the cessation of haemoptysis. Microscopical 
demonstration of tubercle bacilli or a large number of spirilla in sputum 
confirms the diagnosis. Moreover, the sputum will also contain pus in 
cases of bronchiectasis, lung abscess, gangtene, etc. A radiogram of the 
chest in these cases also helps the diagnosis considerably. In old people 
carcinoma of the lungs should be borne in mind. 

Microscopic examination or sputum. The examination of an 
unstained film under the low power lens of a microscope is important 
as it gives much valuable information. The film should be moderately 
thick. A drop of strong caustic soda will liquefy purulent materia] of the 
.sputum and will facilitate the demonstration of elastic fibres, ray fungus, 
blastomycetes, heart-failure cells, dust cells, Curschmann’s spirals or 
Charcot-Iveyden crystals. The presence of elastic fibres has prognostic 
Importance. These indicate damage of pulmonary tissues and are 
abundantly found in progressive pulmonary tuberculosis, ulcerating 
bronchiectasis, abscess and gangrene. The sputum is boiled with an 
equal volume of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide, centrifugalised and the 
sediment is submitted for microscopical examination. Fungi such as 
streptothrix, leptothrix, the actinomyces, are sometimes accidentally 
found in the sputum of patients suspected clinically to be suffering 
from pulmonary tuberculosis. The symptoms of such patients clinically 
resemble those of tuberculosis but the sputum shows no tubercle bacilli. 
The heart failure cells are phagocytic histiocytes from the alveolar walls 
of the lung, 'ilxey are large cells with the nucleus situated eccentrically 
and containing yellow granules. The sputum in these cases is brown 
due to the presence of pigments, hsematoidin and hsemosiderin. They 
are abundant in pathological cases only, such as, mitral stenosis, and 
pulmonary infarcts. The dust cells are found in the brownish-black 
sputum of people living in the dusty atmospherj of big cities. 'Hiese look 
l£ke heart-failure cells and the pigment is due to carbon particles, 
tlie Curschmann's spirals arc dense fibres of mucus which appear in 
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the sputum only after asthmatic attacks, though eosinophilia is more 
diagnostic in these cases. 

Demonsthation of tubekci^e BiciLiri. Technique of staining a film. 
The smear should be moderately thin. Carbol fuchsin should never be 
boiled but should be heated till it steams. The stain is then poured 
over the slide to cover the smear. After three minutes, the stain should 
be washed off with water. It is then decolourised with acid alcohol 
(concentrated hydrochioric acid 3 c.cm. and alcohol 95 per cent. 97 c.cm.) 
until it is pinkish-gray on washing w»ith water. Iva*filer’s methylene 
blue is used as a counterstain and kept for half a minute. It is then 
washed with water, dried and examined for tubercle bacilli under the 
oil immersion lens of the microscope. Under the microscope the bacilli 
appear as small red rods, a few" arc curved and others are slightly 
beaded. The presence of bacilli of this nature is diagnostic, but in the 
event of none being seen, several smears should be examined. When 
sputum is not available, throat sW"abs and gastric washings should t)e 
examined for l>acilli. 

Culture and animal inoculation of sputum for diagnosis of tuber- 
culosis. Ordinarily stained smears of sputum do not show tubercle 
bacilli if these are less than 100,000 per c.cm. of sputum whereas the 
presence of 10 to 100 bacilli per c.cm. of sputum produces a positive 
culture or tuberculous lesions if inoculated into a guinea pig. The 
medium used in cultural methods is 0.5 c.cm. of sterile citrated blood 
or 0.5 c.cm. of fresh egg yolk treated w'ith 6 per cent, sulphuric acid. 
The sulphuric acid destroys all bacteria except tuliercle bacilli. After 
incubation of sputum at 37‘’C. for 45 minutes, the sulphuric acid is 
neutralised with sterile 1.3 per cent, sodium bicarbonate in 3 per cent, 
glycerine. The growth is watched at weekly intervals for three weeks 
till positive culture is obtained. A smear of such a culture may be stained 
with carbol fuchsin to demonstrate tubercle bacilli under the microscope. 

Whooping cough organisms in sputum (early diagnosis). The 
special culture medium used is the glycerine-potato-blood agar medium of 
Bordet-Gengou with a pH 5. A small Petri dish is held vertically 
before a child's mouth during a coughing attack. The cough should 
be deep and expulsive. Droplet infection of the medium in the Petri 
dish takes place and the plate is incubated for 48 to 72 hours. Bacillus 
pertussis colonies appear as tiny pearls surrounded by dark zones. 
Under the microscope, a smear, when stained, shows Gram negative 
small organisms resembling pneumococci. The organisms are generally 
detected in the catarrhal stage of the disease at a period of greatest 
infectivity. 

Jl^incent^s organisms in sputum. Collection and technique of staining. 
In all chronic pulmonary diseaises, sputum should be examined to 
detect Vincent’s organisms. Thorough aseptic precautions of the mouth 
including the gums, teeth and tonsils should be taken before the 
collection of the sample and the specimen should in all cases be 
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examined within half an hour of collection. The smear should be thin 
and free of purulent materials. It is stained with steaming carbol 
fuchsin for three minutes. The stain is then washed off, dried and 
the film submitted to microscopical examination. The bronchial 
spirocheetes, if present, appear as pinkish red organisms. Negative 
findings have no value and even in positive cases, contamination from 
the oral cavity should be borne in mind. In pathological cases they 
are present in numbers as secondary invaders and are commonly met 
with in chronic bronchopulmonary diseases and pulmonary haemorrhage. 

Pyogenic organisms in sputum. Gram’s stain is used in finding the 
organisms in acute infections. The organisms commonly found are 
pneumococcus {Gram positive) ; Friedlander's bacillus (Gram negative) ; 
streptococcus (Gram positive) ; micrococcus catarrhalis (Gram negative) ; 
influenza bacillus (Gram negative) ; Bordet-Gengou bacillus of whooping 
cough (Gram negative) ; these appear as tiny bacilli resembling influenza 
bacilli. 

STOOLS. Functional test for gastro-intestinat motility. The patient 
swallows a 10 gr. capsule of carmine and the stool is watched for 
a change of colour. It should normally become coloured red in 24 to 
48 hours and the colour should continue for 48 to 72 hours after taking 
the carmine capsule. 

Collection of faeces. About half an ounce of formalin should be 
added to the collected stool to destroy the disagreeable odour. For 
cultural examination and detection of occult blood in the fseces, formalin 
should not be added. 

GKNZRAt CHARACTBRS. ColouT. The normal colour of stools varies from 
yellow to brown. Pale-coloured stools indicate poor digestion with 
deficiency of bile and pancreatic secretions. The colour also varies due to 
intake of different foodstuffs and drugs. Tarry-coloured stools are found 
in lesions of the upper gastro-intestinal tract. Faeces tinged with fresh 
red blood indicates a lesion in the lower gut and particularly of the 
rectum. Form. Normal stools shoruld be semi-formed with undigested 
food particles in them. Loose stools indicate deficient absorption of the 
fluid matter from the faecal mass in the large intestine or a rapid evacua- 
tion of the intestinal contents. Narrow and ribbon-like stoods indicate a 
spasmodic condition of the gut. Scybalous masses are the result of a 
spastic condition of the colon. Mucus and pus. A naked eye detection 
of mucus and pus in the faeces indicates colitis or enteritis. In acute 
diarrhoeas, mucus is intimately mixed with faecal matter. Pus in stools 
is usually found in inflammatory conditions of the gnt. Chemical tests : 
Occult bhodf Benridine-acetiC'^add solution is the reagent ordinarily 
employed for the testr It is prepared by dissolving powdered benzidine 
in t c.cni. of 50 per cent, acetic add. A smaU portion of the faeces is 
smeared on the centre of a white paper and a drop of the reagent is pour- 
ed over it. The development of green or blue oolour in less than one 
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minute indicates the presence of blood in the stools. A deep blue colour 
within 8 seconds indicates over 6 per cent, of blood; a pale blue colour 
in 3 to 5 seconds indicates 1 to 5 per cent, of blood ; a pale blue or green 
colour within 15 to 30 seconds indicates less than 1 per cent, of blood 
and a pale blue colour after 30 seconds is of doubtful value. Another 
most sensitive test to detect occult blood in fseces is to use a saturated 
solution of benzidine in glacial acetic acid with hydrogen peroxide. It is 
added to a boiled solution of faeces when the blue colour develops. The 
test will give a positive reaction to blood in a dilation of 1 in 3,000,000. 
Unlike the former test, dietary precautions are to be observed in these 
sensitive techniques as this is likely to yield false results. Extra- 
gastro-intestinal sources of bleeding should be looked for and excluded 
before a test is done and a diagnosis given. Repeated examinations of 
stools are helpful in these cases to confirm a diagnosis. The test is 
positive in cases of peptic ulcers, carcinoma of the gastro-intestinal tract, 
ulcerative colitis, dysentery, typhoid fever, intestinal tuberculosis, acute 
abdominal emergencies such as mesenteric thrombosis, volvulus and 
intussusception, cirrhosis of the liver and general haemorrhagic diseases 
such as pupuras, scurvy, leukaemias, etc. Biliary pigments. The 
reagent used in the test is a saturated aqueous solution of mercuric 
chloride (mercuric chloride 101 gr. in 4 oz. of distilled water) or 
concentrated nitric acid. To a quantity of faeces about 3 to 4 times its 
volume of mercuric chloride solution is added and the two are mixed 
with a glass rod. The development of red colour denotes hydrobilirubiu 
(urobilin) and a green colour, bilirubin. The colour generally appears 
in less than an hour but may require more time if the quantity of bile 
is small. Urobilin, the decomposed product of bilirubin, is the normal 
pigment of faeces. The test is required to ascertain the amount of bile 
present in the stools* Absence of bile gives rise to bulky, offensive, pale- 
coloured stools. 

Microscopic examination of stogie. The smear on a glass slide 
should be from a fresh specimen and mixed with an equal amount of 
water. The film should be a thin one. The objects seen under the 
microscope are : vegetable fibres ; spirals or cells ; triple phosphate 
crystals ; connective tissue strands and muscle fibres ; epithelial cells and 
leucocytes; worms and their ova; occasionally amoebae and flagellates; 
red blood cells and bacteria. For details of examination of faeces for 
intestinal parasites and their ova see page 1384. 

Infantas stooes. The following should be noted ; (1) Number. 

More than 4 evacuations should be considered pathological. (2) Colour. 
Normal dolour is brown but infants fed solely on milk have pale yellow 
or gr^en stools. Green stools in diarrhoeas indicate that the bile could 
not undergo a change in the gut. ($) Consisieitcy. It varies and 
depends on the nature of feeds given to the infant. Foamy stool is due 
to carbohydrate fomentation. (4) Odour. A sour odour is due to 
carbohydrate fermentation while a foul putrefactive smell indicates protein 
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putrefaction. (5) Curds. The appearance of curds in infant's stools is 
thought by some to be normal. Protein curds are hard, tough and 
leathery; fat curds are buttery in consistency. (6) Mucus. It indicates 
an inflammatory condition of the gut and the amount varies with the 
severity of the lesion. (7) Blood. Intimately mixed with faeces and 
associated with loose stools, blood is seen in cases of infections diarrhoea, 
dysentery, ulcer, intussusception, tuberculosis and scurvy. Stools smeared 
with fresh blood outside indicate a lesion of the lectum such as fissure, 
ulcer, polypus, etc. 

CxTWURAi, EXAMINATION. Cultures from fresh specimens only are desir- 
able. Nutrient broth is the medium used for it. The pathogenic 
organisms found are B. dysentcria of Sonn, Flcxner, Hiss, Russell, 
B. paratyphosus B and C; B. morgani paracoli; B. dysentericc, schmitz, 
etc. 

Parasites and their ova in the stools. The examination of stools is 
never complete unless a naked-eye examination for a part or whole of a 
parasite (e.g,, taenia and oxyuris) or their larvae strongyloides) or 

a microscopical examination for their ova is undertaken. In positive 
cases, detection of parasites may be difficult at times but the ova are 
generally present in all specimens submitted for microscopical examnia- 
tion. In anaemic patients particularly, the examination of the stool for 
parasites and their ova should be a routine procedure. Collection and 
examination of fceces. The specimen for examination should be collected 
in a wide-mouthed bottle with a little addition of formalin and water. 
The formalin destroys the disagreeable odour and dilution with water 
helps emulsification of the sample facilitating the detection of ova under 
the microscope. To search for the adult worms, e.g., tapeworm segments 
and oxyuris, it is advisable to give a dose of salts at night and examine 
the stool the following morning. The liquid stool is poured on to a 
sieve and water poured on it; the fsecal matter is washed away leaving 
the worms and undigested residues of food. The contents of the sieve 
are transferred to a black or dark-brown dish or simply a large Petri 
dish with a piece of black paper underneath, when the worms, if present, 
can be easily picked up. Microscopical examination. To examine stools 
for ova, it is desirable not to administer any purgatives, as ova are better 
demonstrated in formed stools than liquid one. Simple smear. A. thin 
smear of stool is made on a clean dry glass slide and the whole area is 
examined under the low power lens of the microscope. Ova and larvse 
are seen, when, these are present in overwhelming numbers. 

MeVaWs method. The method is generally adopted for hookworm 
ova. A thick smear of stool with water is made on a glass slide and 
left for five minutes. The whole is then gently immersed in a bowl of 
water* The floating coarse particles and debris are washed away, leaving 
ihe ova on the slide. 

WUUs method. About half a gramme of fasces is poured in a small 
tin container and a thorough emulsbu of it is made with saturated salt 
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solution. The container is filled to its brim with salt solution and a 
clean ^lass slide is put over it in contact with the stool emulsion for 
nearly ten minutes. The slide is rapidly lifted up and then examined 
under the low power focussing on the upper surface of the film and not 
on the slide. Almost all nematode ova (excepting unfertilised ascaris 
ova) float in saturated salt solution and hence are present in the film on 
the slide. This method is not useful for detecting strongyloides larvae 
unfertilised ascaris qya and ova of flukes and tapeworms. 

Rivas method. About 2 gm. of stool is emulsified in 10 c.cm. 
of 5 per cent, acetic acid solution. The homogenous suspension is allowed 
to settle for two minutes; S c.cm. of the supernatent fluid is removed 
with a pipette and an equal quantity of ether is added to it. It is then 
centrifugalised. Four layers of ethereal extract, detritus, acetic acid and 
sediment are formed in succession. The layers of ether, detritus and 
acetic acid arc carefully poured off and the sediment at the bottom of 
the tube is submitted for microscopical examination. 

Direct Centrifugal Floatation or D,C,F, method. This delicate method 
has been devised by Clayton Lane to detect hookworm and other ova 
which float in saturated salt solution and is of special value for diagnosing 
mild infections. The stool is first emulsified in water and centrifuged. 
Saturated salt solution is then added to the sediment and the tube filled 
to the brim with the solution. A special, square cover-glass is placed on 
the top of the tube touching the salt solution and is held in place by 
four horns of the specially designed centrifuge bucket. The tube is 
centrifuged again at high speed and the cover-glass is lifted off and placed 
on a slide on two little plasticine cones with the film side downwards 
like a hanging drop preparation and is examined under the low power of 
the microscope. 

SUDDEN DEATHS. Apart from sadden deaths after violence, 
accidents and poisoning, the statistics of the different pathologists of the 
world show that the majority of such accidents is due to sudden stoppage 
of the heart, profuse heemorrhage from various causes and arterial 
embolism and thrombosis in different parts of the body. Of the diseases 
of the hearty valvular diseases including the aortic and the mitral valves, 
atheroma of the coronaries, syphilitic involvement of the coronaries, 
myocardial fibrosis, fatty infiltration, cardiac failure from high blood 
pressure, aneurysms of the aorta, both ruptured and unruptured, account 
for a large number of cases. Respiratory diseases including haemoptysis 
in pulmonary tuberculosis, cancer of the lung, obstruction of air passages 
due to foreign body, diseases like diphtheria, malignant growths like 
carcinoma, pneumonia, pulmonary emMism are responsible for others. 
Odier common causes include intracranial haemorrhage, intracerebral 
haemorrhage, tumours of the brain, oedema of the brain, ruptured 
cerebral aneurism, brain abscesses, cerebral embolism, acute infections 
and septicaemia, heat stroke, heat exhaustion, operative shodr^ allergic 
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and anaphylactic shock, deaths during anaesthesia, abdominal emergencies 
such as perforated peptic ulcers and perforated appendix with peritonitis, 
obstruction, etc. 

SYPHILIS. This is a specific disease of wide distribution caused by 
Treponema pallidum {Spirochcela pallida). It may be acquired where 
the causal organism is propagated by inoculation or conveyed from person 
to person by contagion or it may be inherited where the disease is con- 
veyed to the child by either or both the parents. The treponema of 
syphilis is a spiral curved organism 5/a to 15/a in length and is actively 
motile in fresh specimens. It survives for a short time only outside the 
body and is killed by weak antiseptics. The parasite has been cultivated 
by Noguchi ; no race is known to be immune from the disease but infec- 
tion confers immunity to a great extent and in fact a second attack is 
unknown in untreated cases. 

In the majority of cases the disease is transmitted by sexual union 
(90 to 95 per cent.) though the term venereal disease strictly speaking 
is not correct as there are other modes of inocuUrion (5 to 10 per cent.). 
Accidental infections are known to occur in surgical and obstetrical 
practice. A characteristic local sore may not appear and a chancre 
on the lip or fingers afiords the most common example of the extragenital 
variety. Wet nurses are very often infected on the nipple and relatives 
of a syphilitic child may be similarly accidentally infected. The 
treponema gains entrance to the body through a small break in the 
continuity of the skin or the mucous membrane. In acquired syphilis 
the chief site of infection is the genito-urinary tract; less frequently 
on the mucous membranes or mucocutaneous junctions such as the 
lips and rarely on the unbroken skin surface. After inoculation the 
organisms multiply at the site and produce a chancre, a manifestation 
of slowly developing tissue reaction. The organisms spread to other 
sites of the body by the perivascular lymphatics from the original 
infected site and afterwards multiplying further, they are carried to 
the various tissues or organs of the body through the blood. 

Incubation period is from ten days to ten weeks and on an average 
is about three weeks* There is a general infection of the body within 
a few days of inoculation possibly within twenty four hours. If 
untreated, the primary lesion lasts from d to 4 weeks and the healing 
of the lesion occurs with marked induration of the x>art. The serum 
from the primary chancre contains a considerable number of 
spirochsetes and the organisms may even be found in the scars of the 
primary lesion. A generalised ij^ection becomes apparent after an 
interval of 6 to 8 weeks. Manifestations in such cases may be sevdlre 
or be very slight. Bvidence is entirely lacking whether the body can 
overpome the infectioa entirely by its own j^sistance. The acute 
secondary stage lasts for several moaifdis but rarely a year and the 
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xoanifestations in some cases disappear for ever while in others only 
for varying periods. 

Clinical features of acquired syphilis. The chancre or the primary 
lesion appears after the incubation period. Though these chancres 
have certain characteristic features it is difficult to diagnose the disease 
at this stage from clinical features only and microscopic examination 
is necessary. On an average in about three weeks from the time of 
appearance of the cha^jicre, the blood becomes positive to Wassermann 
reaction though it may be positive earlier, and for treatment and 
prognosis it is usual to classify cases as of those with sero-negative 
W.K. and those with sero-positive W.R. The classification of syphilis 
into 3 or even 4 stages is becoming obsolete because it is now known 
that no one stage is characterised by definite group of symptoms nor 
there is any line of demarcation from one stage to the other. At any 
time from about one month to several months after the appearance 
of the chancre but usually about six weeks from the time of appearance 
of the sore there appear the manifestations which are called secondary 
S 3 rphilides. Along with these, there may be mild constitutional S 3 rmptoms 
such as fever, malaise, headache and generalised pain all over the 
body. The commonest manifestations during this time are those on 
the skin and the mucous membrance. Skin lesions are dull red or 
copper coloured, circular or oval m shape with indurated margin and 
there is absence of itching. The organisms of syphilis are found in 
the serum exudate of these lesions and Wassermann reaction of the 
blood is almost always positive. The types of skin eruptions are 
varied in character and these may be macular, papular and papulo- 
squamous; pustulation is not common. Different varieties are present 
at the same time and this polymorphism is characteristic of the 
disease. During the early stage of eruptions, these are distributed 
all over the body in a symmetrical form. Mucous patches and moist 
papules are also met wi^ at this stage of the disease at particular 
regions of the body. The mucous membrane of the mouth and tongue 
may be involved. Condylomata about the genitalia and moist papules 
are seen in persons with unclean personal habits. The late secondary 
manifestations are of papulo-squamous type; some are nodular lesions in 
the skin like tuberculoma or psoriasis and in comparison with earlier 
lesions these are not symmetrical. Another characteristic but not 
common lesion at this stage is leucoderma of the neck specially found 
in young females with dark hair. With treatment these symptoms 
disappear quickly, but even when untreated they disappear in time. 
With the subsidence of the secondary syphilitic manifestations the 
diseaSe passes into a latent stage. During the latent period usually 
extending to a few years the only evidence of the presence of the 
disease is the generalised enlargement of the lymph nodes and a 
positive Wassermann reaction of the blood. 
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In the next tertiary stage, the slow infiltrating lesions usually of 
the cardiovascular system are met with. The gummatous lesions of 
the skin and subcutaneous tissues are formed. These are painless 
swellings ultimately breaking down in the centre and giving rise to 
ulcers with punched out edges and wash leather bases. The 
periosteum of the bones is thickened and sclerosis is marked. The 
main viscera involved during this stage in addition to heart and blood 
vessels are the liver, the kidneys and the ston^ch; other viscera are 
also involved though very rarely. Any structure in the body can be 
affected during this stage. Neurosyphilis was considered to be the 
terminal stage of the disease, but it is now clear that the central nervous 
system may be involved any time, even during the early stage of the 
disease. The affection of the central nervous system is slow and 
insiduous and s 3 rmptoms manifest themselves late. The examination 
of the cerebro-spinal fluid is advised in all cases of early syphilis 
from six months to one year’s time and in late cases before any 
treatment is started or as early as possible thereafter. According to 
the anatomical structures involved ncurosyphilis may be meningeal, 
vascular, hemiplegic, monoplegic, aphasic, parenchymatous, (G. P. I., 
tabes dorsalis, meningo-vascular gumma of the brain, spastic para- 
plegia) ; in many cases one may merge into another. 

Congenital syphilis. In case of congenital syphilis, the foetus is 
infected by the passage of the treponemata from the maternal circulation 
through the placenta. It is rare to find an infected foetus before the 
fourth or fifth month of gestation and this is an important fact in 
connection with the treatment of infected mothers in pregnancy and 
also in antenatal work in getting children free from syphilis out of 
infected mothers. The possibility of a child being infected in ulero 
lessens as the years increase between the birth of the child and the 
time the mother got infected (Kassowitz’s law). The disease may 
lead to mis-carriages, premature birth and of birth of still-born infants. 
Sometimes a living child may be born which dies in very early life 
(within two years). Subsequently a child may be born with evident 
manifestations of syphilis or may be lx>rn without any outward signs 
or symptoms but may later develop symptoms. There is no primary 
stage in congenital syphilis. I/esions ordinarily met with are fissured 
ulcerative lesions of the skin near about the mouth, genitalia and 
anus; snuffles or serous or mucopurulent discharge containing trepone- 
mata which is highly infectious ; bullous skin eruptions chiefly met with 
about the buttockSi soles and palms; epiphysitis; enlargement of the 
liver and spleen. Near about the age of 7 or 8 years or even later 
interstitial keratitis is very suggestive of congenital syphilis. Other 
classical signs are undue prominence of the frontal or parietal liones, 
eighth nerve deafness (detected often by marked shortening of bone 
conduction while air conduction remains very high ardied palate, 

saddle nose, Hutchinsonian teeth» peg^shaped upper central incisor 
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teeth with or without notching and involving the permanent teeth only 
and sabre-shaped tibia. 

Hutchinson’s triad, diagnostic of congenital syphilis, are interstitial 
keratitis, deafness and pegging of the incisor teeth. Visceral lesions 
are less common in congenital syphilis though involvement of the liver 
and spleen is met witli, cardiovascular involvement is almost absent 
in congenital syphilis; the central nervous system is affected like the 
acquired type. It must l>e remembered that congenital syphilis is easily 
preventable if treatment of the pregnant mother is carried out in time. 

Treatment. The treatment of syphilis should be started imme- 
diately the diagnosis is made. It is now generally realised that the earlier 
the course of treatment is started the better are the chances of a 
permanent cure. Early treatment is also of value in cutting short 
the period of infectivity as it has been found that T. pallida cannot 
be demonstrated in a lesion twenty-four hours after an arsenobenzol 
injection. Again it should be remembered that mere disappearance 
of the signs and symptoms of the disease does never guarantee a cure. 
The treatment should therefore be an intense and prolonged one as 
soon as a definite diagnosis is made as it is difficult to gauge with 
accuracy the ultimate effect of courses of treatment served. Harrison 
advocates a treatment with both arsenobenzol and mercury for 
some time after the blood sera gives a negative Wassermann 
reaction. Mercury being a comparatively feeble antisyphilitic drug, 
reliance cannot be wholly made on it without arsenobenzol compounds. 
Mercury may well suffice for a continuation treatment after a thorough 
cour.se with arsenobenzol compounds has previously been given. 
Relapses have been recorded even after a course of arsenobenzol and 
mercury had cleared up all .symptoms and rendered the blood sero-, 
negative. In addition to mercury and the arsenobenzol compound, 
bismuth and iodides are considered to be helpful and effective anti- 
.S3'philitic drugs in the treatment of the disease. As patients may show 
idiosyncrasy to one or the other of these drugs, the course should 
therefore, be modified without following a scheduled routine treatment 
blindly. 

General treatment. The maintenance of the general health and 
the increasing of the body resisting powers of the patient are most 
essential along with the specific treatment of the disease. Living in 
a hygienic environment, keeping regular hours and taking regular 
exercises, go a long way to help this specific treatment. Avoidance 
of overwork and worries and abstinence from alcohol should always be 
aimed at. Sexual excesses should be avoided. The diet should be 
v^^riable according to the stage of the disease. It should be plain, 
nourishing and should contain all the proximate principles of food. 
During the active stage of the disease a bland non*irritating liquid 
diet is advisable. The bowels and the skin should be kept freely 
active. Sulphur water has been utilised in the treatment of syphilis 
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and is a valuable adjuvant to the treatment. In debilitated anaemic 
individuals, iron, arsenic and strychnine are effective tonics. 

Local treatment. In uncomplicated chancres 93.3 per cent, calomel 
ointment may be applied or the part may be kept dry by dusting with 
equal parts of calomel and calamine powder, morning and night. The 
treatment of a chancre of the lip includes the application of a 10 per 
cent, calomel ointment or 15 per cent, ammoniated mercury ointment. 
Before the application of the ointment or the powder the part should 
be bathed with some antiseptic lotion such as eusol, weak biniodide 
of mercury (1 in 10,000), or weak carbolic lotion (1 in 00). When a 
chancre is attended with considerable amount of sepsis the condition 
should be treated on ordinary surgical lines with good drainage, hot 
fomentations applied twice daily and cauterising the focus with pure 
carbolic acid or acid nitrate of mercury. In sub-preputial chancre with 
much retention of septic discharges an operation of dorsal slitting of 
the foreskin or circumcision may be necessary. Gargles with chlorate 
of potash, alum sulphate, borax or a weak s<.4ution of peroxide of 
hydrogen, aie of much value where the mucous membrane of the mouth 
is Involved. Condylomata should be dusted with a powder containing 
equal parts of calomel and calamine and the surrounding parts 
should be kept scrupulously clean. In lesions of the skin, specially 
in pustular conditions such as rupia, hot antiseptic baths containing 
sanitas or potassium permanganate are effective therapeutic measures in 
cleansing the parts. The local treatment of ulcerated gummatous condi- 
tions in the tertiary stage of the disease consists in cleansing the parts 
with mild antiseptic lotion and applying hot fomentations afterwards. 

Specific treatment. Syphilis is one of the few infectious diseases for 
which specifics are known; and in this instance there are four; mercury, 
bismuth, arsenic, and potassium iodide. (For the therapy of these drugs, 
see pages 736, 706 and 653). 

The health organisation of the I^gue of Nations published lately 
the results of an inquiry into S 3 rphili 6 treatment carried out in five 
countries (Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, United States of 
America) ; 98 clinics in these countries have contributed to the inquiry 
and 13,198 case records of primary and secondary syphilis have been 
analysed. 

Guided by the principles revealed by the study of these records, 
the experts who have oollaborated have adopted the following recom* 
mendations which are of great interest to syphilologists, public health 
officers, and private practitioners 

1 . Tr^tment should be recommended as early as possible in the 
sero^ligitive primary stage. In this connection^ the fullest possible 
use llNmld be made, fo^ purposes of diagnosis, of the microscopical 
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ezamitiatioiis of the secretion from primary lesions or from lymph 
glands. 

2. It should be emphasised that, prior to the institution of 
either of the systems of treatment outlined l)elow, there should be 
an adequate physical examination to determine the absence or other- 
wise of any indication for caution in respect of the dosage. 

3. It is essential that, in carrying out the treatment, a strict 
supervision of the patient be exercised, especially in respect of mucous 
membranes, skin, kidneys and liver. 

4. Observation, clinical and serological, after completion of treat- 
ment should be adequate and in any case for not less than three years. 

5. Adequate examination of the spinal fluid, at least before dis- 
missal from observation, is essential. 

6. The principles to be followed in carrying out the actual treat- 
ment should be as follows : — 

(a) To employ a comparatively heavy individual dosage of the 
arsenobenzene and of the bismuth or mercurial compounds, the doses 
being administered in comparatively rapid succession, especially at the 
commencement. 

(h) To maintain persistent attack on the disease, avoiding intervals 
of such length as to afford the parasite ojx opportunity of recovery. 

(c) To administer approximately as much treatment to primary as 
to secondary cases. 

7. The material studied does not enable clear decision to be 
made as to the telative merits of intermittent treatment with courses 
of injections in rapid succession separated by rest intervals of some 
weeks, and continuous treatment, or between the simultaneous employ- 
ment of both arsenical and bismuth or mercury and the system in which 
bismuth and mercury are withheld until a number of arsenical injec- 
tions have been administered. 

Nevertheless it seems practical from the results of the analysis 
and from the personal experience of the experts to formulate a system 
of intermittent treatment and one of continuous treatment either of 
which can be expected to yield satisfactory results in ordinary cases 
of early syphilis. 

It seems possible that the intermittent treatment which is suggested 
below may in effect be continuous or practically continuous, owing to 
the continued absorption of bismuth from the sites of the injections 
for some weeks after any temporary suspension of the treatment. 

1. Males : For adult males of average weight aged less than to 
yeacs and in whom there is no contraindication, a number of courses 
of injections is given on the plan described below. It should be said 
that, at the beginning of this course, some administer at once the full 
weekly dose (0.30 to 0.75 gm.), while others divide it into two doses 
(e.g., 0.30 and 0.45 gm.) so far as the first week is eoncemed. 
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Weeks. 

‘914* 

(gramme) 

'606' 

(gramme) 

Insoluble compound of 
bismuth containing 
bi-metal; (gramme) 

1st to 8th 

... 0.60 to 0.75 

0.4 to 0.5 

and 0.20 to 0.24 

9th 

... 

... 

0.20 to 0.24 

10th 

... 

... 

0.20 to 0.24 


By insoluble bismuth is here meant compounds of a very slight 
solubility in water. They should therefore be *given in suspension^ 
those of extremely slight solubility (the oxychloride, etc.) usually in a 
watery suspension, those that are more soluble (the subsalicylate, the 
iodobismuthate of quinine, the alkaline tartrates, etc.) suspended in a 
vegetable oil. If a liposoluhle compound (c.g,, the camphocarl>oxylate, 
etc.) is preferred, it is desirable that the injection be given twice 
weekly in half doses. 

The dosage of all bismuth compounds should be calculated accord- 
ing to their content in bismuth metal. 

As an alternative to bismuth, a course of mercury may be given, 
either in the form of inunctions (40 days at 3 gm. of unguentum 
hydrargyri) or 70 mg. calomel or 120 mg. salicylate of mercury, etc., 
suspended in a suitable base.) 

It is recommended that : (a) in cases which remain or become 

serologically negative, during or by the end of the first course, four 
such courses be administered, with intervals of three to five weeks 
between any tw'o courses. 

(b) In cases which have not become sero-negative by the end of 
the first course, in addition to the amount of treatment showm in (a), 
further courses should be admini.stered until the patient has received 
as a minimum three beyond that which has ended wdth negative serum 
reactions. At the option of the indvidual clinician, this treatment may 
be prolonged as may be considered necessary. 

(c) Cases presenting signs of clinical relapse of an early type should 
be dealt with on principles similar to those enunciated in (b). 

2. Females : For females (non-pregnant), treatment should be 
administered on the plan outlined for men with the exception that 
the single dose of '914’ should be reduced by 0.15 gm. and that of 
'606' by O.l gm. 

In the event of any reduction in the amount of treatment being 
indicated it is recommended that this be effected by reducing the 
number of arsenical injections rather tlian by reducing the individual 
dose or increasing the intervals. 

As an optional scheme more in harmony with the trend towards 
longer courses, three series of ten to twelve injections each of arsenical 
drugs may be given. To secure an overlapping of the heavy metal 
and the arsenical, believed by some observers jto protect against nenro- 
retapses, begin the bismuth, two, three, or even four injections befcare 
the end of the longer arsenieal course, continue it through the period 
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in which the aresenical is suspended, and on into the beginning of 
the next arsenical course. The bismuth is then suspended while the 
arsenical course is completed. 

The following is the plan of alternating continuous treatment for 
earty syphilis (League of Nations) : — 


'606* Intermittent Serol 

(gramme) treatment. test. 

Day • 

1 0.3 to 1 

0.6 

6 0.3 to 
0.6 

10 0.3 to 
0.6 


Week 

3 0.4 

4 0.4 

5 0.4 

6 0.4 

7 0.4 


8 


Bismuth 4 doses, 

1 

9 


0.2 gm. and 


10 


potassium io- 


11 


dide, or unguen- 




t u m mercury 




and potassium 




iodide. 


12 

0.4 


1 

13 

0.4 


1 

14 

0.4 



15 

0.4 



16 

0.4 



17 

0.4 


1 

18-23 


Bismuth 6 doses 



or nnguentum 
mercury and 
potassium io- 
dide. 


Remarks. 


‘606’ dosage for first 3 injec- 
tions at level of 0.1 gm. for 
each 25 lb. (11.3 kg.) body- 
weight. Average subse- 
quent dosage, 0.4 gm., 
men ; 0.3 gm., women, the 
fourth and subsequent in- 
jections in the first course 
at weekly intervals. In aver- 
age patient, all lesions heal 
rapidly and blood serologi- 
cal reaction becomes nega- 
tive during first course. If 
‘606’ cannot be used, subs- 
titute 8 to 10 doses 0.3 gm. 
silver arsphenamine (silver 
salvarsan), silver arseno- 
benzol, etc., or 10 to 12 
doses '914* (0.45 to 0.6 gm. 
maximum for women and 
0.6 to 0.75 gm. for men). 
This applies also to subse- 
quent courses. 

If mercury is used; note over- 
lap (bismuth and arsenic) 
of w^eek at end of first and 
start of second ‘606* courses. 


'606* starts, bismuth stops. 
Watch for provocative sero- 
logic reaction after first 
dose of '606*. Try to 
prevent short lapses in 
treatment, especially at this 
early sta^. 

Bismuth is better than mer- 
cury. Use if possible. Exa- 
mine cerebrospinal fluid if 
patients’ co-operation can be 
secured at about this time* 
If found to be abnormal, 
continue or intensify treat* 
ment as r^uired, re-exam- 
ining fluid within six 
months. 
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«e06* Intermittent Serol. 

(gramme) treatment. test. 


Remarks. 


24 0.4 

25 0.4 

26 0.4 

27 0.4 

28 0.4 

29 0.4 

30-37 


Bismuth 8 doses 
or unguentum 
mercury and 
potasisium io- 
dide. 


88 

0.4 



39 

0.4 



40 

0.4 



41 

0.4 



42 

0.4 



43 

44-53 

0.4 

Bismuth 10 

doses 


o r unguentum 



mercury 

and 



potassium 

dide. 

io- 


Note that bismnth or mercury 
, courses are gradually get- 
ting longer--4, 6, 8, and 
now 10 weeks. 


54 0.4 

55 0.4 

56 0.4 

57 0.4 

58 0.4 

59 0.4 

Bismuth 10 doses 
o r unguentum 
mercu^ and 
potassium io- 
dide. 


I The average sero-negative, 
sero-positive primary or 
early secondary patient 
should have at least 5 
courses of *606'. 

1 

It is safer to finish treatment 
with bismnth or mercury 
rather than with *606’. 


70-122 proba- No treatment. 6-l!l 
tion. 


128 compliete physical and neurological examination, lumber punc- 
ture, and II pMible, fiuoroscppic examination of heart and great vessels. 

The biomuth salt advised lor this system is bismuth salicylate in 
oil suspensioh, in full sdnlt dosage with due regard lor weight. Other 
ppsparations of bismuth 'may be used only mth due regard lor an 
equivalent metallic ooutent and lor their rate of elimination. Tbs 
mercurial inunction is 50 pet* cent, metallic meremy in a suitable latty 
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base^ dose 4 gm. pet inunction, five to six inunctions per week. The 
use of iodide is optional, depending on indications. The use of insoluble 
mercurials intramuscularly in this system is not recommended. 

It should be further understood that when heavy metal is employed 
after the last ‘006* course, the heavy metal courses are to be separated 
by rest intervals of six to eight weeks between each series of ten 
weeks injections, or each course of 40 inunctions. 

In case of priij^ary syphilis which has remained sero-negative 
throughout, a minimum of five courses of ‘606* or ‘914* should be 
given. Cases of sero-positive primary syphilis should receive the full 
treatment called for by this system. In cardiovascular and visceral 
syphilis small doses are preferable and either arsenic or bismuth should 
serve the purpose best combined with the administration of iodides. 
The treatment thus suggested should never be rigidly followed but 
should be modified according to the reaction of the patient and the 
diseased tissues. The after treatment of the late cases should be on 
similar lines as that of persistent sero-positive syphilis. It is better to 
saturate the patient with the drugs over a prolonged period than to 
overtreai him with intense therapy for a short period. The treatment 
should continue for a minimum period of two years and the patient 
should be under observation for four years during which the blood 
and the cerebrospinal fluid should be examined from time to time. 
Short courses of oral medication with mercury and iodide during the 
course are of definite benefit in these cases. 

Neurosyphilis. The treatment of neurosyphilis presents difficulties 
which are not met with in other systemic cases. No therapeutic agent 
is as yet known capable of regenerating damaged nerve tissues and 
even the common anti-syphilitic remedies can hardly penetrate the 
diseased tissues to effect a cure. In these cases, vigorous and prolonged 
therapy with antisyphilitic drugs is indicated. The administration of 
iodides should be encouraged during and subsequent to the treatment 
with arsenic and bismuth. During a course of treatment for 2 months 
I/ees recommends intravenous administration of ‘914’ in doses of 0.3 gm. 
at weekly intervals for 3 doses and intramuscular injection of sulphar- 
senol commencing with doses of 0.15 gm. to 0.6 gm. at weekly intervals 
for 9 doses. Combined with the arsenic therapy about 9 doses of bismuth 
are given at weekly intervals commencing at doses of 0.4 gm. and 
rising to 0.5 gm. After the treatnxent the patient should rest for a 
month and then a subsequent treatment should be modified according 
to the clinical signs and symptoms and the effect of treatment on the 
blood and the cerebro-spinal fluid. Dercum holds that by draining ofl 
the cerebrospinal fluid and thereby lessening the intrathecal pressure; 
the passage of substances from the systemic circulation to the choroid 
plexus is facilitated. In this method, within two hours of an intraven^ 
ons administration of ‘914’, spinal drainage is undertaken and such 
drainage is carried out once weekly throughout a course of 7 to 9 
84 
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injections. Shift and ^llis advocated a combined intravenous and 
intraspinal therapy in neurosyphilis with a view to obtaining a maximum 
therapeutic effect on the diseased parts. lAbout 40 c.cm. of blood are 
withdrawn from a patient an hour subsequent to the intravenous 
administration of *914*. The blood is allowed to clot, the serum is 
centrifuged and ultimately removed. About 10 c.cm. of this serum are 
diluted with 18 c.cm. of normal saline and the whole is inactivated by 
healing to SO^C. for half an hour. A quantity of th^ spinal fluid is with- 
drawn by a lumbal puncture and the prepared salvarsanised serum is 
allowed to flow slowly into the spinal canal by gravity. The foot of the 
patient’s bed is kept elevated for one to two hours afterwards. The injec- 
tion of salvarsanised serum may be repeated at intervals of two or three 
weeks and a course consists of seven to nine such injections. Purves- 
Stewart advocates the introduction of salvarsanised serum or other anti- 
syphilitic drugs by the cisternal route. It is suggested to be a more 
efficient method than the intraspinal one though the technique is rather 
difficult. Tryparsamide is highly reputed in all early cases of meningo- 
vascular syphilis, in early cases of general par(iiyis of the insane and 
in hemiplegias, it is considered to be a most potent drug in controlling 
the serological changes and rapidly improving the clinical condition 
of the patient in neurosyphilis. Though the drug is not a strong 
spirochscticidal agent it has a high degree of penetration and a powerful 
stimulative effect on animal economy and animal resistance. The dose 
of tryparsamide should not exceed 3 gm. weekly for average patient 
and it should not be repeated more frequently than once a week. 
The routine course consists of eight intravenous injections given weekly, 
the first dose is 1 gm., the second of 2 gm. and the remaining of 
3 gm. each; along with it, eight weekly intramuscular injections of 
bismuth or mercury are also given. As many as twelve courses spread 
over a period of 3 to 4 years may have to be given in resistent cases. 
The only contra-indication of the drug is diseases affecting the optic 
nerve. Besides the treatment with drugs other forms of therapy have 
also given encouraging results. 

Protein shock therapy. It has been observed that considerable 
impro\’ement or even cure is effected by artificial inducement of fever 
or lencocytosis by inoculation with bacterial or saprophytic organisms^ 
milk or various other chemicals. Typhoid vaccine, Pact, coli vaccine, 
milk, etc., have been used for this purpose. Sulphur has also been 
injected intramuscularly to produce fever and this has produced beneficial 
effects in ueui^syphilis. The preparations in common use are sulfosin 
and consul. The latter is given intramuscularly in doses varying from 
1 to 3 c.cm., but the malarial treatment seems to be far more effective 
than the treatment with sulphur. * 

Ualdria therapy. This treatment started from the observations- 
that were made for over a centuiy that intefCturxent infections, such 
as artifloially produced abscesses or fever have a beneficial effect on 
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the symptoms of general paralvvsis of the insane. Now-a-days malarial 
therapy is being largely practised in the treatment of neurosyphilis. 
The syphilitic patient chosen for this treatment, should be fairly 
healthy where the treatment can be carried out without danger and 
the attack can be controlled by autimalarial drugs. About 2 to 4 c.cm. 
of blood are taken from the vein of a patient suffering from an attack 
of benign tertin malaria. The blood is injected subcutaneously between 
the scapulae on the# back of a syphilitic patient. After an incubation 
period of one or two weeks the patient develops an attack of malaria. 
The patient is allowed to have eight to twelve pyrexial attacks before 
quinine is administered to control them. In a few cases the patient 
may not react to malaria. To control the pyrexial attacks after eight 
to twelve of them have occurred quinine is administered. When the 
malarial treatment is finished a patient improves in health and puts 
on weight. Once a syphilitic patient has been inoculated with benign 
tertian malaria, his blood can be used as a stock, and from him blood 
can be transmitted to other syphilitics. This transmission from patient 
to patient does not make the treatment less effective. It is suggested 
til at in neurosyphilis, especially in advanced cases of general paralysis 
of the insane, the malarial therapy followed by tryparsamide is most 
beneficial in many cases. 

Congenital syphilis. The treatment should be continued for S years. 
Tu the first year, if the baby has cutaneous lesions a perch loride of 
mercury bath, 20 gr. in 2 gallons of warm water, is recommended; 
10 to 20 gr. of mercury ointment or unguentum cinereum is rubbed 
gently for half an hour every other day. After that, mercury in form 
of grey powder, i gr. three times daily in milk, stould be given inter- 
nally for two mouths. Colloidal iodine, J to 1 dr, twice daily, 
should then be prescribed for one month. In the second and third 
year, mercury is given internally for 3 months, colloidal iodine for I 
month with a period of rest for 1 month, subsequently mercury is given 
for 4 months, iodine for 1 month, with a rest for 2 mouths. Children over 
7 years of age may be treated with proportionate dosage of arsenobenzol^ 
bismuth or mercury. The average commencing dose of an arsepic pre- 
paration during the first year of life is from 0.025 to 0 05 gm., each v/eek. 
The dose is much less in debilitated marasmic children and is generally 
0.0075 gm. or even less. During the second year of life, the dose may be 
increased from 0.06 to 0.075 gm. of *914' in cases of healthy children. 
Bismuth is generally given biweekly in doses varying from 0,026 to 0.05 
gm. Mercury may be given instead in doses commencing from 1/20 gr. 
each week. 

Vregnancy complicated with syphilis. The antisyphilitic treatment 
i$ well borne by the syphilitic mother. An increased strain is generally 
put on the excretory organs during the course of treatment and the urine 
should be carefully watched from time to time to detect traces of 
Many pregnant women do not tolerate iodides and treatment should 
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therefore include the administration of *914', bismuth and mercury. The 
whole course of treatment generally covers a period of six months, divided 
into periods of three months. During the first three months^ 4 doses of 
'914' each of 0.45 gm, are given at weekly intervals and then after a 
period of rest for a month, another 5 such doses are given at weekly inter- 
vals. Four doses of bismuth, each 0.4 gm. aie given at weekly intervals 
during the period of rest from the arsenic. In the next three months of 
treatment, 8 doses of bismuth each 0.4 gm., are givffn at weekly intervals 
with a period of rest for a month in between the injections during which 
4 doses of *914' each 0.45 gm. are given during the intervals. In every 
case treatment should be modified according to the tolerance of the 
patient. The dosage and the time intervals of administration of different 
drugs should be accordingly modified. In all cases it is necessary to 
continue the treatment after the puerperium on the same lines as for the 
routine treatment in systemic cases. It is suggested that the patient 
should receive courses of antisypliilitic treatment in her subsequent 
pregnancies even though clinical examinations give negative results. 

Prophylaxis, The prophylactic treatment resolves itself into the two 
factors, namely, the reduction of the number of infection-carriers and the 
prompt disinfection of those who have been exposed to risk of contagion. 
All persons after exposure should submit to abortive treatment. Tlie 
disease can be successfully treated if seen early and cures can be 
guaranteed in those cases. Infection carriers generally result from failure 
to cure. Women are more liable to be infected than men. Disinfection 
of the exposed parts carried out in an efficient manner often succeeds if 
performed within four hours of exposure. The general line of treatlnent 
laid down is that the genitals, pubis, and lower abdomen should be 
well washed with soap and water. The part should be dried and 
swabbed well with perchloride of mercury lotion (1 in 2000) and 
particular attention should be paid to the mouth of the prepuce, corona, 
and frennm, all of which are liable to be abraded during intercourse. 
An application of 33 per cent, calomel ointment in lanolin is 
considered to be highly beneficial in disinfecting the parts. Stovarsol 
tablets bach 4 gr., 4 such every morning before breakfast for 4 days and 
repeated in the second and third week after exposure to infection are 
also of value. Apart from these drugs protection is also afforded by the 
careful use of u condom or sheath during intercourse. 

SYStBMlC DISEASES, ORAL MANIFESTATIONS OF. The 
oral cavity Serves as an index of generalised infection of the 
body. The altered character of the oral mucosa from the normal pink 
colour to a general pallor is strongly suggestive of ansemia. Similarly, a 
purplish colourbtion of the mucous membranes, particularly of the lips 
an^ tongue strongly suggests m insufiScient o^dation of blood hssmo- 
gloWn (anoocsemia) in serious dhrosiic diseases w the heart and lungs, 
of the mucous metubiuties k an indication of a depletion of body 
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fluids or dehydration, seen in severe untreated diabetes, uraemia, pro- 
longed vomiting from various causes and also in persons with nasal 
obstruction who are popularly known as mouth-breathers. Brownish 
pigmentation of the oral mucosa is seen in Addison*s disease. Ulcera- 
tions, exudations and deposits on the gums, tongue and elsewhere often 
appear as local manifestations of general infections, toxeemiab, chemical 
poisoning, dietary deficiencies or serious diseases of the haemopoietic 
organs. « 

A coated tongue is seen in fevers and in gastro-intestinal disorders, 
especially associated with gastric hyperacidity. Gastric hyperacidity 
tends to smooth the tongue with atrophy of the papillae. A disturbance in 
motility or sensation is usually associated with disorders of the nervous 
system, organic or functional (hemiplegia and hysteria) and certain 
malignant growths involving the organ. 

Syphilis, tuberculosis and actinomycosis produce ulcers with marked 
induration. In syphilis, both the primary and secondary manifestations 
are iseen in the mouth. The papillae of the tongue become more 
prominent and an exudate is usually found in the faucial tonsils in 
follicular tonsilitis, scarlet fever, etc. In Vincent's angina, a punched 
out ulcer with a dirty exudate around the tonsil is seen with tender and 
painful lymph nodes below the angle of the jaw. 

Many diseases of the skin also affect the oral mucosa and among 
these are lichen planus, lupus erythematosus, erythema multiforme, 
pemphigus and angioneurotic oedema. Papules of the buccal mucosa 
with circular or conglomerate patches on the tongue or lips suggest 
lichen planus, l/upus erythematosus appears as greyish or reddish spots 
or patches which may ulcerate. Pemphigus of obscure origin, occurs as 
blebs and ulcers on the mucous membranes and resists all treatment with 
a tendency to frequent recurrences. In measles, Koplik's spots usually 
appear first in the mouth as small bluish-white spots, each on a red base 
later becoming whitish and numerous. 

The salicylates and their derivatives, barbituric acid compounds, 
phenolphthalein, potassium iodide all produce rashes involving the 
mucous membrane of the mouth. Benzol, bismuth, lead and mercury 
cause characteristic intraoral changes. lyead produces a bluish deposit on 
the gums. Bismuth and mercury produce severe stomatitis with violet 
or black pigmentation and later ulceration. 

Intraoral changes are chiefly associated with endocrine dysfunctions 
such as hypothyroidism and Addison’s disease. In the former, the tongue 
is thicl^ened and in the latter, pigmented areas are seen on the oral 
mucosa* 

Jn deficiency diseases marked changes are met with in the oral 
cavity. In scurvy, the gums become hypertrophied and soft, and often 
bleed considerably ; a sore tongue with atrophy of papillee and redness is 
characteristic of pellagra; swelling and multiple superficial ulcerations 
appear later, simulating those of pernicious anaemia. 
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Pernicious ansemia shows pallor of mucous membranes of the oral 
cavity and longue. In tropical sprue, the tendency to ulceration and 
atrophy of the tongue is more marked. Polycytheemia is evidenced by 
cyanosis of the lips and tongue. Bleeding and swollen gums resembling 
scurvy are seen in purpura. A general ansemia of the oral mucosa and 
haemorrhage from the gums appear as early signs in fatal leuksemias. 

TETANUS. Tetanus or lockjaw is a specific 4jisease caused by the 
toxins of the tetanus bacillus, an anoerobic organism. The bacilli occur 
in the intestines of animals, such as the horse and cow. Man is infected 
through a wound contaminated with soil containing the spores. The 
bacilli remain localised, but give rise to exotoxins. These are absorbed 
from the end plates of motor nerves and pass up through the perine- 
ural lyriiphatics. The incubation period is about 12 days, but may be as 
short as 2 days or prolonged to several months. 

Diagnosis, (1) History of wound. (2) Clinically, trismus, stiffness, 
opisthotonus, spasms, etc., are characteristic in a typical case. The 
mind remains clear and the patient is in grt^t agony. It is easily 
differentiated from strychine poisoning in which the jaw and neck are 
not affected, there is complete relaxation between spasms and the 
body temperature is normal. (8) Moderate leucocytosis. (4) Cerebro- 
spinal fluid comes out under pressure. 

TRmMKNT. (1) The patient is kept in a dark and quiet place 
<2) Antitetanic serum is given early, desensitising the patient if neces- 
sary (see also serum therapy, page 791), An intravenous injection of 
20,000* units diluted with an equal volume of warm normal saline is given 
slowly. A lumbar puncture is then made under general anaesthesia and 
20,000 units of concentrated serum is given intrathecally. These intra- 
venous and intrathecal injections are repeated during the next two days ; 
on the 4th day 10,000 units are given intramuscularly and repeated if 
necessary, (8) Chloretone 40 gr., olive oil 1 oz., may be given per 
rectum. Chloral hydrate 15 gr, and potassium bromide 20 gr. given 
4 hourly by mouth when the patient can swallow. (4) Chloroform is 
administered if spasms are severe. (5) One c.cm. of 25 per cent, solu- 
tion of magnesium sulphate per 25 lb. body weight given intrathecally 
sometimes produces good results. (6) Rectal saline and glucose. 

Prophylaxis, Serum in doses of 500 units subcutaneously or intra- 
muscularly repeated three times at weekly intervals. 

Cnrate trextfnent. The chief eflect of curare is to paralyse the 
voluntary movement by blocking the passage of impulses from the peri- 
pheral nerves to the muscles. Along with the antitoxin treatment and 
the administration of sedative drugs per rectum such as paraldehyde, 
averting etc., dose of 32 mgm, of the drug for adults is injected subcu- 
taneously and is generally tepeated at six hoiyly intervals. In severe 
eases, four such doses would bring about an kaproroment in the condition 
clinieutfif^ but repetition of treatment might be necessary on redurrence 
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of symptoms. No unpleasant symptoms or serious after-effects follow 
these injections. Observations on the effects of curare treatment in 
tetanus are hopeful but dosage at present is a difficult problem and 
will remain so until a standardised prct)aration of the drug is available. 

TRYPANOSOMIASIS. African sleeping sickness. It is a diesase 
endemic in tropical Africa atid is chaiacterised by pyrexia with enlarge- 
ment of lymphatic glands, followed by nervous changes and increasing 
torpor. It is produced by infection with a trypanosome, which is a 
flagellate protozoon. Man is infected by the bite of the tsetse fly. There 
are two main types : — T, gambiense and T. rhodesiense occurring in 
different parts of Africa. 

Diagnosis (1) Clinically there is irregular pyrexia and enlarge- 
ment of superficial glands (especially the cervical) in the early stage, 
due to invasion of the blood and lymphatic glands. There may be 
splenic enlargement, oedema of feet and rash on the body. If untreated 
the disease gradually passes after months or years into the second 
stage of drowsiness. In the third stage the patient is bed-ridden and 
<'omatose. (2) Blood, (a) Trypanosomes in the centrifugalised deposit, 
(d) Excess of globulin in the serum, (o) Secondary ansemia. (d) 
Aldehyde test may be positive. (3) Gland puncture shows trypanosomes. 
<4) Guinea-pig inoculation. (5) Cerebrospinal fluid in the second stage 
shows : (a) excess of cells (50 or more per c.mm.), (5) excess of 

protein and (c) presence of trypanosomes. 

TreatmknX. (1) Atoxyl 3 to 7 gr. in 10 per cent, solution are given 
intramuscularly once a week for a month and then at monthly intervals 
till all signs disappear ; test vision from time to time. (2) Soamin 
may be used similarly. (3) Tryparsamide, another arsenical prepara- 
tion is especially useful for advanced cases. It is given intravenously 
or intramuscularly in doses of 1 to 3 gm. in 10 c.cm. of water every 
week, until a total of 20 to 100 gm. has been gpven according to the 
severity of the case; the average dose is 0.04 gm. per kilo, of body 
weight. Visual disturbances are a signal for stopping injections, but 
they are only temporary. Good results are also sometimes pbtained 
by intravenous injection of tartar emetic and this drug was largely 
used in former days; it has now been superseded by a new organic 
preparation. (4) Germanin or Bayer *205*, is administered by intra- 
venous injection in doses of 15 gr. in a 10 per cent, aqueous solution 
weekly till 45 to 00 gr. have been given. This is particularly useful 
in early cases, but in later stages tryparsamide is best. 

Prophylaxis, Injections of germanin before going into a fly area 
afford protection. Patients must be isolated and measures taken to 
destroy the tsetse flies. (See also page 466). 

South AMBRic.iN Trypanosomiasis. It is a form of human trypano- 
somiasis met with in south America caused by Trypanosoma crusti and 
disseminated by certain bugs. It is characterised by acute fever 
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with adenitis and involvement of the spleen, thyroid, nervous system and 
heart muscle. Unfortunately treatment is not very effective in this 
condition 

TUBERCULOSIS. See page 945. 

TYPHOID FEVER. See page 830. 

ULCER. An ulcer is a defect of the body surface due to loss of 
epidermal covering. It may or may not be the outcome of an infective 
process, its shape and si/e may vary, it may or many not be painful, and 
may be acute indolent or indurated. In acute infective processes it tends 
to spread. This is seen in chancroids, syphilomas, tuberculomas, malig- 
nant growths, because of malnutrition of the tissues. The specific ulcers 
need different treatment. 

Disinfection is rather difficult in infective ulcers because no antisep* 
lie is yet known which ^ ill destroy the bacterial cells only without killing 
♦he tissue cells at the same time. The use of strong antiseptics, adds 
injury to the devitalised tissues suffering from deficiency of nutrition as 
in cases of thrombosed or varicose ulcers. In all infective ulcers drainage 
should be the chief measure for removing infection without damage to the 
tissues. Drainage is indicated in profusely secreting ulcers with signs of 
acute inflammation. Hydrogen peros:ide along with hot boric acid lotion 
may be used as a cleansing agent and this may be changed every two 
hours during the day and if possible every four houi;s during the night 
until healthy granulating tissue has developed and the infiltration of the 
edges of the ulcers has disappeared. A hot 10 per cent, magnesium sul- 
phate solution compress is held to be superior to the boric acid dressing as 
the hypertonic solution, by inducing exosmotk currents, cleanses the 
ulcers and relieves the pain of the patient. A constant bath in a ^>(arm 
(95® to 100®F.) dilute solution of potassium permanganate is a valuable 
means of rendering it inoffensive if the ulcer is foul-smelling. When the 
odour is overcome, hot boric dressings may be used. Moist dress- 
ings are beneficial in ulcers surrounded by dermatitis. Eczematous 
ulcers require uncovered compresses. For moistening these a solution 
of aluminium suhacetate (diluted 1 in 10) is a most useful primary dress- 
ing to be followed as soon as the ulcer appears clean. Adherent dressings 
often delay healing by injuring the healthy granulating tissues, hence 
moist dressings are preferable and require renewal at intervals of not 
more than S to 4 hours. Some protection against physical injury and 
infection should always be aimed at after an ulcer is fairly clean and 
healthy. Wirc-gause screens protect ulcers and promote healing by 
exposing them to dry air and sunlight. The screen should be nicely 
shaped 80 as to fit the wound. Absorbent dressings^ as they act like a 
foreign body when in contact with the ulcers, should be discaitied. 
It Jgenmlly keeps the skin edges waterlogged and the epithelium doea 
not grow y^tlX over the ulcerated surface. Eorlspithelization to be com- 
plete and satisfactory, the clean wound should be covered with a dry 
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adherent scab which will be spontaneously detached after healing is- 
complete. Surgical parafi&n (melting point 60®C.) is preferred by many 
for dressing these ulcers. The paraffin film by providing a more physio- 
logic condition for healing aids the growth of epithelium over the 
wounded surface. Being perfectly bland, the paraffin does not kill cells 
as do most antiseptic dressings and moreover the living cells are not 
injured when this paraffin is removed from the ulcer. The raw surface is 
at first painted witl^ sterile liquid petrolatum before the application of 
the paraffin ; over this a thin layer of sterile cotton is applied and next 
the melted paraffin is laid over it by a series of gentle pats. The paraffin 
should completely seal the ^\ound. A second film of paraffin may be 
painted over the first one. The dressings might require changing at 
intervals of 24 to 48 hours or even longer. A mixture of paraffin, one 
part and petrolatum two parts may be used but it is less efficient because 
it does not retain the wound secretions. In painful ulcers a 10 per cent, 
ethylamino-benzoate (anasthesine) may be incorporated with advantage. 
In ulcers resulting after deep burns such as from electric currents, silver 
foil has been advocated as a suitable dressing. It clings closely to the 
surface, is bacteriostatic and helps in the accumulation of wound secre- 
tion which serves as a culture medium for the proliferating cells. In 
this treatment keloid formation seems to be less marked than in others. 
Indolent ulcers require a stimulative treatment for rapid healing by in- 
creasing the blood supply and stimulating the proliferation of cells. The 
application of irritant drugs is indicated only when the ulcer-bed is well 
filled and their use should be discarded as soon as exuberant granulation 
tissues develop. Radiant energy is most beneficial in extensive ulcers,, 
particularly associated with poor blood supply. This can be achieved with 
direct exposure to the heat of the electric cradle or continuous exposure 
to ultraviolet rays of the sun. The latter rays are considered to have a 
considerable amount of antiseptic value while excessive exposure should 
always be avoided lest it might produce necrosis of the tissues. Balsam 
of Peru is particularly valuable in the treatment of bed sores. It is not 
only a go<^ stimulant to healing but is also bacteriostatic and keeps 
dressings from sticking. It may be used in the form of a paste with zinc 
oxide or mixed with castor oil in equal parts. A useful prescription of 
Balsam of Peru paste includes balsam of Peru 10 gni., zinc oxide 40 gm., 
castor oil 60 c.cm. Compound tincture of benzoin forms a varnish after 
evaporation of the alcohol which is protective and such treatment is 
particularly suitable for small indolent sores. 

In certain intractable ulcers periarterial sympathectomy becomes, 
necessary for prompt healing. The growth of epidermis should be 
stimulated for the proper healing of an ulcer and reducing agents* 
have a special reputation for this purpose. Of drugs similarly reputed a 
6 per cent, scarlet red ointment applied to the growing epithelial margin 
for a couple of days deserves mention. Gauze impregnated with com 
pound scarlet red ointment containing oxyquinoline sulphate 0.6 gm^ 
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chlorbutanol 2.4 gm., liquid parafiiu 4 c.cm. and 5 per cent, scarlet red 
ointment 120 gm., is specially recommended by Bettman (1931) for pre- 
paring ulcers for skin grafting later on. Thiocresol compesses advocated 
by Reimann (1930) are of proved value in extensive ulcers. Thiocresol 
should be freshly prepared in a 1 in 10,000 dilution. A stock solution of 
thiocresol contains thiocresol 0.1 gm., alcohol 50 c.cm., 5 c.cm. of this 
should be mixed with 100 c.cm. of distilled water to make 1 in 10,000 
dilution. The solution is poured on sterile gauze an^ placed directly over 
the wound. This dressing is best alternated after forty-eight hours with 
simple dressing such as compresses of physiologic solution of sodium 
chloride. The most important conditions retarding healing are exuberant 
granulation, a callous ulcer margin and ulcer completely encircling a limb. 
Kxuberant granulations may be destroyed by curetting or sometimes 
require trimming with scissors. Cauterization with silver nitrate applied 
once or twice a week very often restrains such growth. The visible 
epithelial margin should never be touched with caustics. This 
procedure generally retards healing for some *tinic. Cauterization 
with stimulating astringents like copper sulphate or zinc chloride 
is preferable to silver nitrate in lases of anaemic ulcers with pale 
flabby granulations. This should be followed by dry treatment 
such as dusting with thymol iodide and a compression bandage. A 
firm strapping with elastic adhesive plaster serves the purpose very 
well. Treatment of callous ulcers presents difiSiculties. Hydrotherapy 
in the form of hot circular compresses may produce a macerating effect 
on the tissues and increase the blood supply to the part and 
thus expedite healing. local hypodcrmoclysis with physiologic 
solution of sodium chloride may assist this softening effect by its 
lymphagogue action. Along with the hot compresses preferably during 
the night alternated with a pressuxe bandage during the day is of 
advantage. Irradiation treatment with Roentgen rays in fractional doses, 
an occasional erythema dose of ultraviolet rays, or daily graduated doses 
of the sun rays deserve a trial. 

When the alove treatment fails surgery should be adopted as a 
last resort. Incisions are to be made tlxrough the indurated margin, 
radiating from the centre of the ulcer, penetrating the deep fascia 
and extending for one or two inches beyond the margins of the ulcer. 
After complete excision of the ulcer and as soon as healthy granulation 
tissues have developed, skin grafting should be undertaken for the 
rapid healing of the wound. Sometimes amputation is required when 
an extensive ulcer encircles a limb and when plastic operations fail. 

Varicose ulcer has been treated with the topical application of 
5 per cent, gentian violet. After thorough washing and subsequent 
drying of the ulcer, a 5 per cent, aqueous gentian violet solution is 
sprayed on with an atomizer or is sonietimes directly applied over the 
ulcer, A dry sterile dressing iS then employed lifter the gentian violet 
has dried« tide treatment is repeated every other day until a firm 
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crust has formed and finally complete healing occurs. Varicose ulcers 
have also been successfully treated with warm saline dressing Unna’s 
paste, Dakin’s solution, ultraviolet light, scarlet red ointment and 
70 per cent, alcohol. 

Bed sores. Factors which usually predispose to development of 
bed sores are prolonged pressure, maceration and trauma to the part. 
Prolonged pressure especially over the bony prominences such as the 
sacrum, shoulder blades, heels, ankles and elbows, should be avoided 
or minimised by a water bed or a cushion filled with water at 95®F. 
To improve circulation in the tissues of the back, massage is beneficial 
and some recommend 50 per cent, alcohol for rubbing. The direction 
of massage should be from the base of the skull downwards and after- 
wards the patient’s skin should be dusted with talcum powder or zinc 
stearate. When the skin is dry and rough, an ointment consisting 
of zinc stearate 5 gm., tincture of benzion 5 gm., 5 per cent, scarlet 
red ointment 0.25 gm., hydrous wool fat 30 gm., liniment of camphor 
180 c.cm. and mutton tallow 500 gm. may be used. Daily cleansing 
the sores with alcohol kills the cells. The ulcers require stimulation for 
which balsam of Peru serves the purpose best. It should be mixed with 
castor oil to prevent the burning sensation, especially when it is applied 
to sensitive ulcers. A 5 per cent, scarlet red ointment is an ideal stimu- 
lant for the growth of epithelium. Thiocresol compresses have of late 
been advocated to stimulate healing of extensive ulcers. A freshly pre- 
pared 1 in 10,000 solution of the 2 per cent, alcoholic solution, 5 c.cm. 
is mixed with 100 c.cm. of distilled water and is applied on the gauze 
which is then covered with waterproof material. This dressing is 
changed every tw^o hours. To avoid excessive irritation, it should be 
alternated with compresses of physiologic solution of sodium choride 
at intervals of forty-eight hour.s. 

Absorbent materials should be used to prevent damage to the skin 
due to constant wetting with sweat, uritie, faeces, etc. All forms of 
trauma should be avoided, as trauma, however slight, permits invasion 
of bacteria. In threatened bed sores with signs of cutaneous erythema, 
the skin should be hardened with a 5 per cent, solution of silver 
nitrate in distilled water. The following solution is useful for painting 
when there are small breaks in the skin : alum 30 gm., water and 
alcohol each to be added 250 c.cm. For unavoidable bed sores a useful 
preparation is a 5 per cent, aqueous solution of tannic acid sprayed on 
the uncovered area of the skin and later on dried by a current of warm 
air. Moist treatment is only indicated in cases of spreading infections 
and where pus is retained. In these cases waim boric acid compresses 
and irrigation of the ulcer with a solution of chlorinated soda are most 
beneficial. 

UltlNE* The examination of the urine may give important Itifor* 
mation concerning disturbances of metabolism, as well as regarding 
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diseases of the kidney or urinary passa/i^^es, and even with regard to 
functional abnormalities of the liver, or of the heart and circulation. 

The examination of the urine should include the following 

The volume excreted per day, the specific gravity, the colour and the 
reaction. In addition it should be tested fur the presence of albumin 
and sugar (cloudy urine must be filtered before these tests are made). 
Urine which contains pus cells or bacteria is usually turbid, and some- 
times cannot be cleared by filtration. Under these conditions it must 
be shaken with kaolin and then filtered. According to its colour the 
urine should be tested for the presence of bile pigments, blood 
pigments, urobilin and porphyrin. Finally the urinary sediment should 
be examined microscopically. In certain cases the examination must 
include tests for other substances (e.g., in diabetes for acetone and 
di-acetic acid), and the quantitative estimation of albumin, sugar, 
nitrogen, etc. 

Voi^UME. The normal male voids approximately 1500 to 2000 c.cm. 
per day, and the female 1000 to 1500 c.cm. A daily volume of less 
than 500, or more than 2000 c.cm. is usually to bt regarded as abnormal. 

While in the normal individual the urine is excreted principally 
during the day and only a small quantity at night, it is often observed 
in patients with heart disease, pyelitis, or vascular disease of the kidneys, 
that a far larger amount of urine is excreted during the night 
(nycturia). 

SPEcmc GRAVITY. It is measured by dipping a dry hydrometer 
mto the urine cooled to room temperature. The hydrometer is read 
at the lower level of the fluid meniscus. The specific gravity Is 
dependent upon the amount and the weight of the dissolved substances. 

The specific gravity of the urine ranges normally between wide 
limits, approximately 1.01 to 1.025. With increased fluid intake large 
quantities of urine of low specific gravity are excreted, upon a small 
fluid intake or with a considerable loss of water in the form of 
perspiration during vigorous exercise, or via the bowel in diarrhoea,, 
small quantities of urine are passed having a high specific gravity. 

From the specific gravity of the urine the total concentration of 
solids in grammes may be calculated by multiplying the last two figures 
of the specific gravity by Haeser’s coeflficient 2.8. For example, a urine 
of specific gravity 1.015 contains 34.5 (15x2*3) gm. solids per litre, 
which, with a total urinary volume of 2,000 c.cm , represents the 
elimination of 69.0 gm. of solids per day. 

COLOtXR. The colour of the urine which is normally yellow, is 
fainter with a dilute urine, and darker and more reddish-yellow, 
if the urine is more concentrated. Bright yellow urine of high specific 
gravity is often found with diabetes mellitus. The urine is a d^k, 
yetiowbrown (the colour of beer) and has a yellow foam if bjlibmbin 
be present, f.a., with icterus; reddish-yellow V reddish-brown if it 
contains utobiKn, a reddish ci^r with porphyrinuria, a smoky red, f.a 
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red and at the same time slightly cloudy and iridescent, if blood be 
present therein. The original normal colour of the urine deepens some* 
what upon standing in air and may change to a greenish-brown following 
the use of phenol, lysol, naphthol, hydroquinine, salol, or with alkapto- 
nuria or melanuria. 

Rraction. The reaction of the normal, freshly voided, human urine 
is acid, principally due to the presence of disodium icid phosphate. 
Occasionally the resyclion of the normal urine may be amphoteric 
changing blue litmus faintly red, and red faintly blue. This is the 
case if large quantities of the dibasic phosphates are present together 
with diacid phosphates. When only the dibasic phosphates, or with 
these tribasic phosphates are present the reaction is alkaline. 

A1.BUMIN. Albumin may be demonstrated in the urine by the 
following tests (turbid urine must be filtered before testing). 

1. Heat and acid. The urine is heated in a test tube to boiling 
and one or more drops of dilute acetic acid are then added (instead 
of dilute acetic, concentrated nitric acid may be used). If a precipitate 
develops during healing which disappears on addition of the acid, it 
is composed, not of albumin, but of the phosphates or carbonates of 
calcium or magnesium which are easily soluble in acid. If there 
remain even a slight clouding, or if such appears for the ilrst time upon 
the addition of acid, albumin is present. . If the urine is very dilute 
or poor in salt the addition of a small amount of salt greatly enhances 
the accuracy of the test. For estimation of the albumin content the 
Bsbach albuminometcr may be employed. This method is complicated 
by the fact that hvsbach’s reagent (picric acid and citric acid) may 
sometimes cause a precipitate in normal albuniin-frce urine, since 
the picric acid produces an insoluble compound with potassium salts, 
urates, quinine, urotropin and other substances. As a result the Bsbach 
method may give too high a value following the use of urotropin, or 
may give a positive reaction in urine that contains no acids. The use 
of Tsuchiya’s reagent avoids this di&ulty . 1.5 gm. phosphotungstic 
acid dissolved in a mixture of 5 c.cm. concentrated HCl and 95 c.cm. 
of 95 per cent, alcohol. 

2. Heller's test. Concentrated nitric acid is layered beneath the 
urine in a test tube by means of a pipette. In the presence of 
albumin there develops at the boundary between the two fluids a cloudy 
ring. 

3. Sulpho-salicylic acid test. If 20 per cent, sulpho-salicylic acid 
be added to the urine, there develops a definite clouding with small 
traces of albumin. 

^z,BUMOSS. Albumoses appear in the urine in many febrile infec- 
tious diseases (febrile albumosuria), in some types of poisoning (e.g.. 
phosphorus poisoning), also in the presence of a purulent exudate as 
in empyema, meningitis (pyogenic albumosuria) in pneumonia, in the 
puerperium, with ulcerative processes in the intestinal canal. The 
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proof of the presence of albumoses is of very little diagnostic signifi^ 
canoe. To test for albumoses it is necessary first to eliminate any 
albumin which may be present. It can be separated from albumin by 
saturating the urine with crystals of ammonium sulphate, boiling and 
filtering. The precipitate on the filter paper is washed with water, 
when any albumose will be redissolved and carried through the 
filter paper. The Kiuret test is then applied to this filtrate and if 
positive, indicates the presence of albumoses. With osteosarcoma and 
other diseases of the boneraarrow (e.g,, myeloma) there occurs a type 
of protein in the urine described by Bence-Jones. To demonstrate this 
protein the acid urine is heated to about 60®C. At this temperature a 
precipitate appears, this dissolves again on boiling to reappear as the 
mixture is again allowed to cool. 

Sugar. 1. Fehling*s test. For this test two component solutions 
are prepared : (a) 34.64 gm. crystalline copper sulphate dissolved in 
water and diluted to 500 c.cm. ; (i>) 173 gin. Rochelle salt (potassium 
sodium tartrate) and 100 c. cm. of pure sodium hydroxide diluted to 
500 c.cm. with water. These two solutions arc mixed in equal propor- 
tions before using. One c.cm. of the mixture should be completely 
reduced by 0.005 gm. of glucose. ^Two c.cm. of this mixture are 
placed in a test tube, diluted with an equal volume of water and 
boiled. In the absence of contamination no evidence of reduction 
should appear. One or two c.cm. of urine are added to the tube and 
the mixture is heated on a water bath. In the presence of glucose 
there appears a reddish-yellow precipitate of cuprous oxide. 

The quantitative determination of the urinary sugar by Fehling's 
method is carried out as follows : 10 c.cm. of Fehling’s solution, 
10 c.cm. of concentrated sodium hydroxide and about 50 c.cm. of 
water are mixed in a basin. The urine is then added gradually from 
a burette until the blue colour of cupric oxide has completely dis- 
appeared. The percentage content of sugar is then calculated from 
the fact that the volume of urine added must have contained 0.05 gm. 
of glucose. If the sugar content is known to be high it is sometimes- 
better to dilute the urine to 1 to 10. 

2. Benedict's test. To about 5 c.cm. of the reagent in a test tube 
add 8 to 10 drops (no more) of urine, boil the mixture for 2 minutes 
and allow to cool. Dependent upon the amount of glucose present 
the mixture turns green, or a green, yellow, or red precipitate appears. 

DiACBTic ACID. In the presence of diacetic acid, the urine gives 
A positive reaction to Gerhardt's ferric chloride lest. The urine is 
mixed in a test tube with several drops of a solution of ferric chloride. 
This causes the formation (even in norxnal urine) of a greyish-white 
precipitate of phosphate of iron. If diacetic acid be present there 
appears in addition to this precipitate, a bjy*gundy-red colour. Any 
specimen of urine which contains diacetic acid wiU always give m 
positive test for acetone. The reddish brown rolour of the urine is 
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not produced by diacetic acid alone but also by antipyrin and certain 
other drugs, as well as by amino acids, with this ditference, however, 
that the diacetic acid containing urine also gives a positive test for 
acetone. Salicylic acid produces a violet colour with ferric chloride. 

If the patient has been taking drugs such as aspirin, salicylic acid, 
or salicylates, etc., misleading results may be obtained. The colour 
is, however, quite different from that given by diacetic acid, since 
it is much darker |nd of a more violet hue. To differentiate this, 
bring the urine to the boiling point.. If the reaction is due to diacetic 
acid the heat will decompose the diacetic acid and the port wine colour 
will disappear. If it is due to coal tar drugs the colour will persist. 

Acetone. Kothcra'^ test. Take about 2 inches depth of urine in a 
test tube and saturate it by shaking with finely ground ammonium sul- 
phate crystals. To the solution add a few drops of a recently prepared 
10 per cent, sodium nitroprusside solution and about as much ammonium 
hydrate as the amount of urine taken. The production of a perman- 
ganate colour at the junction of the fluids indicates the presence of 
acetone. 

Pus. On adding liquor potassae, a ropy gelatinous mass indicates 
pus. (The microscopic test is better). 

Indican. To some urine add an equal amount of strong hydro- 
chloric acid, then a few drops of hydrogen peroxide. Shake up the 
mixture with some chloroform. The indican is oxidij^ed to indigo which 
imparts a blue colour to the chloroform. 

Biee Saets. Hay's test— Sprinkle flowers of sulphur on to the 
surface of urine in a lest tube. If bile salts be present the particles 
of sulphur sink to the bottom of the tube. 

Biee-pigmeni'S. Bilirubin is identified by Gmelin's test. Below 
the urine in a test tube is layered a small amount of fuming nitric 
acid. At the interface between the two solutions, in the presence of 
bilirubin, there is formed a ring of color which changes from green 
through violet to red and finally yellow. A blue ring may be caused 
by the presence of indigo, and a reddish-brown ring by urobilin and 
other substances. Gmelin's test may be carried out in another fashion. 
If the urine is filtered the greater part of the bile pigments remain upon 
the filter paper. If upon this yellowish filter paper is placed a smaP 
drop of nitric acid the characteristic rings of color form about it. Ox 
several drops of urine may be placed upon an unglazed porcelain plate 
and touched with a rod dipped in nitric acid. 

UnoDiEiN. It is demonstrated in the urine as follows : — 

The urine is mixed with an equal volume of Schelsinger's reagent 
(zinc acetate 10 gm., alcohol 100 c.cm.) The turbid mixture is then 
shaken and filtered. In the presence of urobilin the filtrate shows a 
green fiourescence (best seen by looking down the test tube against a 
dark background). This test may be rendered more sensitive by 
mixing d drops of a 6 per cent, alcoholic solution of iodine with 
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10 c.cni. urine to convert all the urobilinogen to urobilin before the 
addition of the Schlesinger’s reagent. Upon spectroscopic examination 
urobilin containing urine shows a single absorption band between the 
green and blue, sometimes only after the addition of zinc chloride and 
ammonia. 

Diazo-reaction, Solution A. Saturated solution of sulphanilic acid 
in 5 per cent. HCl solution Solution B. Half per cent, solution of 
of sodium nitrate in distilled water. Test sg^lution. Solution A 
SO parts, solution B 1 part. To 5 c.cni. of urine add an equal volume of 
the test solution, shake thoroughly, add a strong solution of ammonia 
in excess, allowing it to run gently down the tube so as to overlay 
the mixture below. If the reaction be present a deep red band appears 
at the junction of the fluids, when shaken it yields a pink or rose 
coloured foam and after standing several hours, a green precipitate 
forms. Use fresh urine and see that the reaction is acid and the urine 
is filtered. Use a freshly prepared test solution. 

Organized urinary sediment. Leucocytes appear in small numbers 
in normal urine. If they are present in abuudoiUce the urine is cloudy. 
This finding ihdicales an inflammatory or purnlent process in one 
portion of the urogenital tract (gonorrhoea, cystitis, pyelitis, nephritis), 
the more accurate localization of which often demands further investiga- 
tion. With jaundice the leucocytes in the urinary sediment sometimes 
contain fine crystals of bilirubin. 

With chronic gonorrhoea the urine contains fine shreds of mucus 
sometimes mixed with leucocytes, and occasionally intracellular gono- 
cocci, even though the original infection has taken place years before. 
These mucus shreds are discharged from the prostate or posterior 
urethra. Red blood corpuscles are present in the sediment with the 
most various hsemorrhagic conditions in the urogenitial tract. Cells of 
renal epithelium are small, round or cuboid with a vesicular nucleus. 
They are usually poorly developed and often filled with fat droplets 
Bpithelial cells from the bladder, ureters or renal pelvis are indistin- 
guishable from each other. Those from the superficial layers are flat 
and polygonal, from the deeper layers round or irregular in contour 
(pear-shaped) and contain a vesicular nucleus. With an inflammatory 
process involving the bladder or upper urinary passages large numbers 
of such epithelial cells, accompanied by leucocytes, are to be found in the 
sediment. It is, therefore, impossible by microscopic examination alone 
to ascertain exactly which portion of the upper urinary tract may 
be diseased. The vagina and prepuce are covered with pavement 
epithelintn stmilar to that of the mucous membrane. The male nrethra 
lined with cylindrical epithelium. C^norrhoeal pus sometimes contains 
such cells but is distinguished particularly by the presence* of 
gc|iOQOC0i. 

Casts. Casts are formed in the tenal tnbnles. They occur in large 
numbers in acute nephritis and i|s chronic nephritis with oedema and 
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less profusely with the contracted kidney and with those forms of 
albuminuria associated with circulatory failure or fever. With icterus 
bile-stained casts may be observed. In severe cases of diabetes mellitns 
large numbers of coarsely granular casts are sometimes found in 
the urine. 

The following types of casts are distinguished. Hyaline casts which 
consist of a homogeneous transparent substance and are often indistinct 
in outline. Granulw casts with fine granular matrix, are otherwise 
similar to hyaline casts. They occur, however, almost exclusively with 
true renal disease, i.e», with acute or chronic nephritis. Waxy casts 
are retractile, often yellowish, with a distinct contour which is some- 
times irreguliir. They are met with chiefly in chronic renal disease and 
indicate a more severe degree of renal involvement. Epithelial casts 
are made up of desquamated epithelial cells from the renal tubules. 
Red-hlood cell casts represent masses of red blood cells closely packed 
together. Cylindroids are long, irregular masses of mucus and are of no 
diagnostic significance. 

Micro-organisms may always be demonstrated in specimens of 
urine which have stood for any length of time. It is therefore, advisable 
to search for bacteria only in a freshly voided specimen or still better 
in one which has been obtained by means of a sterile catheter. With 
cystitis and pyelitis, bacteria, usually B. coH communior are found; more 
rarely staphylococci, streptococci and penumococci. In foul-smelling 
nrine B. proteus vulgaris is sometimes present, a short variable rod, 
which liquefies gelatine. In tuberculosis of the urogenital tract tubercle 
bacilli are to be found in the urinary sediment. 

VACClNCS. General rules in the use of curative vaccines, (1) Ac- 
curate diagnosis is essential in regard to the infecting organism or 
organisms and also in regard to the duration, course, and degree of 
a disease process. (2) Autogenous vaccines are preferable to stock 
vaccines. (3) Vaccines too old or too much heated should not be 
employed as there may be some change in the antigenic structure. As 
a general rule vaccines more than S months old should not be used. 
(4) When treating a case for a very long period the bacteriological 
diagnosis should be reconsidered in order to see if the flora has changed 
or become resistant to the action of vaccine administered. (5) Give 
the vaccine a thorough trial, specially in chronic cases. (6) Intercurrent 
illness, a long journey, a menstrual period, anticipation of a fatiguing 
or exciting time immediately after injection should lead to postpone-* 
ment of it. (7) Do not depend entirely on vaccine treatment but it 
should go hand in hand with other remedies recommended for any 
particular disease. 

Dosage of autogenous and stock vaccines. For the amount and 
frequency of administration of a vaccine one should be guided by the 
clinical condition of the patient. There cannot be any fixed dosage in 
95 
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the therapentic use of a vaccine. The dose depends on the toxicity 
of the organism (of high toxicity 1 to 10 millions as initial dose, of low 
toxicity up to 100 millions), on the stage of the disease, whether acute, 
when very small doses are given, or subacute and chronic when large does 
can be employed. The first dose is purely an experimental one and the 
subsequent doses must be controlled by the local, focal and general 
symptoms. The production of any marked reaction, either local or 
constitutional after ally injection may be considered ^ contra-indication to 
any increase in dosage on the next occasion. A vaccine made with an 
organism of low toxicity may be increased by multiple progression where- 
as a vaccine made with organisms of high toxicity the increase should be 
by half arithmetic progression {e.g., 5-7J-10-15-20-fl0 millions). The time 
interval is another factor in the administration of vaccines. As a rule 
2 to 5 days or 7 days interval between doses is given for chronic or sub- 
acute infections. But here again there is no hard and fast rule and one 
has always to be guided by the reaction of the patient. When stock 
vaccines are used the dose may be two or three times as large as those 
of autogenous vaccines and when used for pro^Obylactic purposes they 
may be about five times the initial dose. It is convenient to prepare a 
vaccine of such a strength that the necessary first dose is contained in 
0.1 c.cm. 

Dosage, sex and age. Somewhat smaller does should be used in 
females. In children under 6 years the adult dose should be divided 
by four, in children between 6 and 12 years it should be halved and from 
12 to 16 years two-thirds of the adult dose should be given. 

Prophylactic vaccines. Doses of most of the vaccines used for pro* 
phylaxis have been fixed more or less from previous experience. The 
least harmful and the smallest efiective dose to protect a person from 
infection is administered. 

General directions in the use of vaccines. Vaccines must be stored 
in a cool dark place. Vaccines should be well shaken before use and 
all aseptic precautions must be taken. 

Administration, Vaccines may be injected intracutaneously, sub- 
cutaneously or in smaller doses intravenously. 

The following vaccines are of proved value. 

(A) Prophylactic vaccines. (1) Choleta vaccine. Dose— ^,000 millions 
per c.em. usually given in two doses of 0.5 c.cm. and 1 c.cm. at interval 
of a week, A single dose of 1 c.cm. may be used when necessary. 
(2) Typhoid-paratyphoid (T. A, B.) vaccine* Dose— Typhoid 1,000 
millions, paratyphoid A. 750 millions, paratyphoid B. 750 millions in one 
c.cm. This vaccine is usually given in two doses of 0.5 c.cm, and 1 c.cm* 
at intervals of a week, A single dose of 1 c.cm. may be given when 
necessary, .One dose of 1 c,cm. for re-inoculation. Sometimes Ajuti- 
T.A«B, and cholera vaccine are given together. (8) Plague vaccine. Three 
doses of 0.5 to 1 c.cm. at 8-day intervals. (4) Anti^abic vaccine. Dealt 
with under the section on rabies. Only used for prophylaxis. (5) SmedU 
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pox vaccine. Dealt with under the section of vaccination. Only used 
for prophylaxis. (See also page 773). 

(B) Vaccines used as therapeutic agents, Tliesc may be either 'stock 
vaccines* or preferably prepared from the actual organism responsible 
for the disease and known as autogenous vaccines. 

The following table is merely to be used as a guide to the initial 
doses of the vaccine for therapeutic use : — 



• 

Initial dose 


Initial dose 


(millions) 


(millions) 

Bact. coli 

... ... 20 

N. pharyngis 

... 20 

C. diphtherise 

... ... 10 

Str. pneumoniae ... 

... 10 

Bact. Flexner 

and Flexner 

Proteus group 

... 20 

group 

... 20 

Staphylococcus 

... 50 

N. gonorrhoea 

... 25 

Streptococcus 

... 2 

N. influenza 

... 10 




SmalUpox vaccination. The principle is to introduce vaccinia virus 
into the skin for inducing cow-pox and preventing small-pox. The 
material obtained from vesicles on. a calf emulsified in glycerine or lano- 
line is used for the purpose. For detail see page 790. 

VARICOSE VEINS. These are dilated, permanently lengthened 
and tortuous veins affecting mostly the superficial veins of the leg, sper- 
matic veins and the hsemorrhoidal plexus in the rectum constituting 
piles. 

The condition is due to some inherited weakness of the venous wall 
or irregularity in the arrangement of the valves or in cases of veins of 
the legs, some peculiarity in the lower fascial border of the saphenous 
opening. Besides these, other factors include persistent distension of a 
vein due to some pressure from above, such as, a pregnant or displaced 
uterus or a pelvic tumour; an abnormal communication between an 
artery and a vein may also result in a varicose condition of the latter. 
The tendency to varix increases with age and is favoured in old age 
on account of relaxation of the system resulting from sedentary habits. 

TKBArmNr. Palliative treatment. All sources of obstruction are 
to be removed. Massage is to be resorted to and the appHcation of an 
elastic stocking or an India rubber bandage is useful in these cases. 
The bowels should be regulated and measures to promote general health 
should be adopted. Varicose ulcers and eczema are to be treated with 
soothing and drying ointments. 

Injection treatment. The idea of injection treatment of varicose 
veins is to introduce some sclerosing solution of a drug to cause a 
chemical injury to the endothelium. It sets up a plastic thrombophle- 
bitis without causing much pain to the patient whereby obliteration of 
the vein is also secured. The solution for injection should be dheap» 
easily dispensable, non-toxic, and should not produce any constitutional 
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disturbance. Further it should be sterile and antiseptic so that it does 
not produce any inflammatory changes at the site of injection. Ftior 
to injection, the site is to be rendered surgically aseptic. The follow- 
ing solutions are used. (1) 30 per cent, lithium salicylate with 
1 per cent, tutocnine (lithocaine). It is considered to be one of the 
best solutions and should always be freshly prepared before injection. 
The usual dose is 4 c.cni. The clot produced after injection is Arm, hard 
and extensive with a minimum amount of local rfaction. It produces 
local necrosis of subcutaneous tissues if the solution leaks outside and 
around the vein during the injection. (2) Quinine urethane solution 
contains quinine hydrochloride (B. P.) flO gr., urethane 2 gr., and 
distilled water SO c.cm. (Geuevrier*a solution). The dose varies from 
i to 2 c.cm. Test for quinine idiosyncrasy should be made before the 
injection. The injection is painless and the sclerosis produced is ex- 
tensive and permanent. A dose larger than 3 c.cm. should never be 
injected. The drawback of the injection is that untoward effects some- 
times follow administration of quinine and an indolent ulcer 
may be produced if the solution leaks into the subcutaneous tissues. 
(3) Salt solution. The solution used consists of a 20 per cent, solution 
of sodium chloride to which 1 per cent, tutocaine has been added. This 
IS suitable for small intradermal varicose veins only. Sometimes the 
solution is too strong for the veins, resulting in sloughing ulcers. (4) 
Sodium morrhuate. 5 to 10 per cent, solutions are used with the addi- 
tion of 0.5 per cent, phenol as preservative. If 5 per cent, solution is 
used, I to 1 c.cm. of it should be injected at different sites, three to four 
inches apart; the maximum dose should not exceed 5 c.cm. at one 
sitting. The tendency to production of an injection ulcer is less, but the 
end results are disappointing as they may show some degree of recanaliza- 
tion. (5) The *twin injection* with quinine-uretliane (2 c.cm.) and 
lithinm salicylate 4 c.cm. injected from two separate syringes simultane- 
ously at a distance of two to four inches in the same vein, are best prac. 
tised on large tortuous veins. The results are satisfactory. 

Contraindications to injection treatment a-e deep thrombosis of \cins, 
phlebitis, pregnancy, advanced cardiac, pulmonary and renal dibeat>e, 
diabetes, marked cirrhosis of liver, generalised skin diseases. Compli- 
cations of injection treatment are, injection ulcer, cellulitis, pulmonary 
emb<^iam and infarction. 

The results of excision of varicose veins have not been satisfactory 
in all cases. Tlie scope of operation varies with the actual conditions 
present and the surgeon plans his operations on the merits of individual 
cases* 

VERTIOO. The word vertigo means rotation and it is defin^ as 
a sensory disturbance with halladnatio&s of rotation^ either of the 
piEdient (subjective vertigo), of his surroue^ngs (objective vertigo) 
or b0th4 Ruasdt Brain holds that in vertigo the common factor id 
these hallucinations is the abiioxittal feeUug of spatial disorientation, 
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no matter what plane they occur in and so he defines it as the sensa- 
tion of a disordered orientation of the body in space. The neuclei and 
ganglia in the mid and hind brain are closely linked together and they 
all take part in the tone and position of the body, both static and 
kinetic. They are also in touch with the ear and eye and with the 
cornua of the spinal cord. The cerebellum and the nucleus of Deiters 
with their afferent vestibular influences are chiefly responsible for the 
symptom complex o# vertigo. The cerebellum is essentially a co-ordinat- 
ing centre for equilibration. Besides its afferent impressions from 
muscles and joints and the muscles of the head and eyes concerned 
in the maintenance of tone and balance of the body, the most important 
are those from the semicircular canals of the ear via the nucleus of 
Deiters. The semicircular canals form a sensitive register of stability 
and equilibrium. When stimulated, the labyrinths respond by external 
symptoms of vertigo, nystagmus and forced movements of the head and 
body. 

.®!rioi.OGV AND CUNICAL TYPES ; Aural vertigo. A systematic examina- 
tion of the ear by the otologist is most essential. Wax in the external 
meatus, a blocked Eustachian tube, nasopharyngeal catarrh, middle ear 
disease, cholestomata, disease of the mastoid antrum, all should be 
borne in mind. A lack of patency of the Eustachian tubes with in- 
vagination of the tympana is a most potent cause of vertigo. Spasm 
of the tensor tympani or stapedius can also cause vertigo by disturbing 
the stapes. Auditory vertigo is not commonly produced by labyrinthine 
diseases but by other inflammatory causes and pressures from without 
or it may be entirely a reflex phenomenon. A patient with auditory 
vertigo experiences a sense of rotation either of himself or of his sur- 
roundings. As manifestations of cochle.ir disturbances, deafness and tinni- 
tus might develop, nystagmus, forced movements, nansea and vomiting 
may also be seen. In Menieres disease, the vertigo is severe and auditory 
in type. In the aculest form of the disease, the symptoms comprise 
giddiness, reeling, deafness, tinnitus, nausea, vomiting, cold clammy 
sweat, etc. Various causes have been brought forward to explain the 
syndrome but the aetiology is obscure. Meniere originally suggested 
that haemorrhage into the labyrinth was responsible for the condition 
while others believe that this is due to a faulty water metabolism* The 
cerebral type of vertigo is less severe than the labyrinthine one. The 
common causes are cerebellar abscesses, tumours particularly in the 
posterior fossa, vascular cerebral lesions, etc. Ocular vertigo is due to a 
low degree of astigmatism, a strabismus of paralytic type and anomalies 
of ^muscle balance— heterophoria. A simple test of ocular vertigo is to 
ask the patient to open and dose his eyes. If vertigo is present when 
the eyes are open, the vertigo is ocular and not aural. Cardio-vascular 
causes. Sadden cerebral hypersemias or cerebral ansemia, organic 
heart disease with vasomotor failure, low blood presl^tire in oonvales- 
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cents, Stokes Adams' vSyndrome and other arrhythmias are all pre- 
disposing factors of vertigo. 

Miscellaneous causes. Vertigo is often complained of by neuras- 
thenics and this is a common complaint of the female sex at the 
menopause. In disseminated sclerosis, a sen<;ation of dizzy swaying 
is complained of. The vertigo which sometimes becomes severe and 
paroxysmal in nature is of pontine origin. Irritation due to intestinal 
parasites may be a reflex cause of vertigo. Of other rfflex causes, diseases 
of the pelvic viscera in females deserve mention. The toxic causes 
responsible for the symptom are : intoxicants like tobacco and alcohol, 
drugs such as quinine, salicylates, the belladonna group and arsenic, 
bacterial toxins, syphilis, both the congenital and acquired types, 
herpes zoster of cranial origin. Mumps and influenza, as instances 
of acute toxic diseases, are known to cause severe vertigo, il^pilepsy and 
migrane have also aura of vertigo. A small dose of quinine can differen- 
tiate an auditory vertigo from epileptic aura. It relieves the vertigo 
but not epilepsy. Finally, endocrine and vegetative disorders with un- 
balanced 63 mipathetic and parasympathetic systems, should always be 
considered as potent causal factors of vertigo. 

1. Postural deviation. The patient, with eyes closed and feet brought 
together, tends to fall towards the diseased side in irritative vestibular 
lesions, 2. Kinetic deviation (Barany's pointing test). The patient sits 
opposite to the physician and raises his arm, with the elbow straight, 
to touch the tip of the physicians Anger with his own. He is then asked 
to repeat this with eyes closed. If the labyrinth on one side is paralysed, 
he tends to deviate or point past to the side of the lesion. 3. Nystagmus. 
Irritative labyrinthine lesions produce spontaneous vestibular nystagmus 
to the opposite side, that is, the eyes make a slow movement to the same 
side and a rapid twitch back to the opposite side. 4. Rotation tost. 
The patient is seated in a chair which is very rapidly rotated for some 
time. The chair is then stopped and the patient looks in a direction 
opposite to that in which he has been rotated. Normally there is nystag- 
mus in a direction opposite to that in which he has been rotated. 5. 
Caloric test. In this test, the tympanum should at Arst be inspected to 
see that it is not perforated and the external auditory meatus is free from 
wax and growths. The patient lies down and the external meatus is 
syringed with cold water (68”F), Cold air, blown through a coiled tube 
cooled by a spray of ethyl chloride, may also be used as a stimulus. Hot 
water (120*F0 is used when no response is obtanied with cold stimulus. 
If the labyrinth is intact, the normal response to the stimulus is in form 
of a nystagmus away from the tested side. A hot stimulus generally 
results in nystagmus towards the tested side. If the nystagmus is ^not 
produced, there is a paralytic labyrinthine lesion. 

TRaatM»NT. If the treatment is to be successful, a correct 
diagnosis of the underlying cause is most essevMal. The treatment of 
vertigo is tlterefore one of its primary cause. Luminal, in doses of ) 
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to 1 gr. thrice daily, is of particular benefit in auditory peripheral 
vertigo. In severe cases, alcoholic injections have been tried. Marked 
success has sometimes been achieved by the section of the auditory 
nerve. In case of blockage of the Bnstachian tubes, inflation by an 
Eustachian catheter should be resorted to. Tweedie reports encourag- 
ing results by using small doses of iodides (1 or 2 gr.) thrice daily 
when inflation or dilatation methods failed to cure or improve the 
condition. Very sigall doses of sulphate of quinine (J gr. thrice daily) 
are very effective in diminishing the sensibility of the labyrinth. In cases 
of head injury resulting in concussion, a dose of 1/96 gr. of perchloride 
of mercury often relieves severe tinnitus and vertigo. Amyl nitrite 
gives relief in giddiness of arteriosclerosis. A salt-poor diet with 
restriction of fluid intake (40 oz. in 24 hours) and iodides should 
be the real sheet anchor in the disease. In neurotic cases, bromides 
such as bromide of sodium (20 gr. at night) afford prompt relief. The 
belladona group of drugs is very helpful in sea-sickness. Chronic 
infections of the nasopharynx, tonsils, teeth, accessory air sinuses 
should be dealt with on usual lines. Various operations are performed 
to rectify disorders of the outer and middle ear. Pericarotid sympathec- 
tomy may be helpful in angiospasm. In intracranial diseases as 
increased tension due to growth, operation for decompression and other 
intracranial surgery may be resorted to. » In the vertigo of acute toxic 
cases, relief may be obtained by ice cold water bottles applied over 
the occipital region. 

VISCEROPTOSIS. Visceroptosis or Glenard’s disease, denotes a 
syndrome characterised by an abnormal descent of the abdominal viscera 
with signs of irregular abdominal pains and dyspepsia. The descent 
of viscera is usually due to a fall in intra-abdominal pressure and is 
often associated with impaired tone of the abdominal and pelvic muscles. 
When the intra-abdominal pressure is abnormally low, the organs drop 
directly due to gravity and the degree of ptosis of different viscera 
depends upon their weight and also upon the length and elasticity 
of their peritoneal attachments which act as true ligaments for the 
support of the organs. A considerable amount of stretching and 
even damage is done to the abdominal and pelvic muscles during 
pregnancy and parturition in women and if sufficient rest is not enjoined, 
later on the tone of such muscles is permanently impaired. Weakness 
of abdominal muscles is also commonly seen in individuals who are 
not used to moderate amounts of exercise daily for the upkeep of health. 
In cases of malnutrition in conditions like rickets and prolonged pyrexiai 
degeneration and even atrophy of muscles have been marked. 

* Sometimes the greater curvature of the stomach has been found 
after radiography to descend as low down as the true pelvis and the 
condition is then called gastroptosis. The condition has, however, been 
found to be congenital. Glenard has observed in enteroptosU kittkff of 
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the intestine, especially at the flesnites of the colon; pelvic eseenm and 
a low transeverse colon are often referred to as if they are invariably 
associated with constipation. In hepatopiosis the liver drops, rotates 
towards the right or sometimes falls forward so that its upper surface 
bulges in the epigastrium. In these cases the liver is not enlarged 
but is simply displaced. In case of a dropped spleen the organ can 
be shifted to its original position and such is also the case with the 
kidneys. 

Various other causes have also been suggested for the displacement 
of abdominal viscera and the principal ones include a congenital mal- 
position, a pendulous abdomen with excess of intra-abdominal fat, and 
faulty postural habits. In all these cases the symptoms, if any, usually 
abate when the patient lies down and the organs resume their original 
positions. 

The symptom is a vague pain experienced by the individual only 
when an erect position is assumed and is temporarily relieved when 
the lower part of the abdomen is compressed by some suitable means. 
Besides, signs of dyspepsia are often complained of by the sufCei'ers. 
The S3anptoms are usually long-standing and ultimately the victims 
become neurasthenic. 

Treatment. The condition in most cases can be prevented by 
suitable treatment. Prolonged rest combined with suitable diet 
and tonics go a long way to prevent the condition in parturient 
women. Constipation if any should always be corrected by proper 
purgatives. Graduated exercises should be taken by women to 
strengthen their abdominal and pelvic muscles, particularly after 
child birth. This helps to regain their normal postural tone and thus 
raise the intra-abdominal pressure. When the organs have dropped 
down low in the abdomen, some sort of support is required to hold 
them. A suitably fitted Curtis belt, serves the purpose well. Much 
comfort is then experienced by patients and most of the symptoms 
disappear. When the viscetoptosis is due to weakness of the pelvic 
floor, exercise, local treatment by pessaries or even operation may be 
required to restore the tone of the muscles. In all these cases prolonged 
rest in bed constitues the proper line of treatment. The normal 
routine should be gradually taken up by the patient only when symptoms 
snbside. The diet should be of a mixed type including sufficient 
amount of proteins, fresh fruits, fats but not carbohydrate for 
symptoms of flatulent dyspepsia predominate in these cases. The 
meals should always be small but taken at frequent intervals so 
as to avoid over-loading of the stomach. The intake of fluids should 
be similarly restricted. Of the drugs, sedatives may be conveniently 
administered to neurasthenic subjects to calm their irritated nervous 
system and to promote sleep. If anfemia is present its treatment with 
iron, 'araenic and other hsematime drugs help restore the tone of 
the muscles and improve the general health of the patient. Massage, 
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both general and abdominal is highly beneficial in these cases. 
Electric treatment with sinusoidal current is helpful in restoring the 
tone of muscles. A. change of climate is of immense value in improv- 
ing the general condition of the neurasthenic subject. If medical 
treatment fails to relieve the patient surgical operations to restore 
the organs to their respective positions should be adopted as a last 
resort. 

VITAMINS. See*page 176 and Appendix. 

VOMITING AND NAUSEA. Vomiting or regurgitation of the 
stomach contents through the mouth is one of the emergencies sometimes 
required to be urgently attended to. The two symptoms of nausea and 
vomiting are common in many diseases where the latter is preceded by 
the former. Various causes may be grouped according to peripheral or 
central origin. Psychic impressions from unpleasant sights^ odours or 
even thoughts, any profound emotion such as grief, anger or fear, count 
in a number of cases. Functional nervous disorders such as hysteria 
neurasthenia and psychasthenia are also held to be common factors in 
the causation of the S 3 rmptom. Habit plays an important role in many 
cases. Diseases of the brain and its meninges, brain tumours, or cases 
of head injury are responsible in cases where it is of central origin. 
It also occurs in such diseases as dengue, nialaria, cholera, scarlet fever, 
nephritis, migraine, and is a common symptom in seta-sickness, moun- 
tain-sickness and car-sickness. It is commonly met with in a variety 
of pathological processes in the abdomen such as appendicitis, intestinal 
obstruction, and diseases of the biliary apparatus and the urogenital 
organs. Irritation of the eyes, cars, nose, larynx, pharynx, oesophagus, 
stomach or the upper intestinal tract, is also a common setiological 
factor. It is met with in pelvic diseases, disorders of menstruation and 
pregnancy in women. It is also seen after the toxic effects of anaesthesia, 
arsenic poisoning and ursemia. The prolonged intake of drugs such 
as digitalis, salicylates and morphine is also sometimes responsible for 
the condition. Vomiting in infancy is a common condition and the 
causes are middle ear disease, acute illness like pneumonia, cardiospasm, 
pyloric stenosis, over feeding, habit vomiting and worms. The actual 
act of vomiting is preceded by giddiness, salivation, rapid pulse and 
breathing. 

Trsatmbnt. The treatment of all cases should aim at the 
investigation of the causal factors. Perfect mental and physical rest 
should be enjoined and the patient should be put to bed in a darkened: 
room and excluded from noise, excitement, business cares and domestic 
worAes. When sleep is induced nausea subsides in most cases. An ice 
bag to the head or sacking lumps of ice is often of distinct advantage. 
Many advocate the application of cold to the head and heat to the 
abdcmen. Mustard poultices to the epigastrium have constituted a 
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favourite domestic remedy from time immemorial. Daring nausea there 
is usually more or less complete anorexia and as feeds by mouth are 
likely to aggravate the condition, parenteral routes are usually resorted 
to for the nourishment of the patient. The administration of saline and 
glucose combined with insulin is of particular benefit in these cases. 
A 5 per cent, glucose solution is an ideal feed during this time. Half 
to one fluid ounce of carbonated water or ginger ale every \ to 1 hour 
are useful drinks and are known to relieve the condition. As the condi- 
tion improves a change of dietary may be instituted with the inclusion 
of strained soups, well cooked cereals and cereal broths or a suitable 
diet may be chosen according to the liking of the patient. In cases 
of protracted gastric vomiting washing out the stomach with J per cent, 
sodium bicarbonate solution is sometimes very effective and this should 
always be tried when a toxin is suspected to be the cause of the condition. 
Tincture of iodine in 1 min. doses in a teaspoonful of water given every 
half an hour is sometimes useful In cases of constipation and indigestion 
the bowels should be evacuated with suitable purgatives oi preferably by 
an enema. The anti-emetic group of drugs inclide carminatives such as 
different forms of alcoholic beverages, spirit of peppermint and chloroform 
water, antacid, protectives including salts of bismuth and oxalate of 
cerium, sedatives, c.g., bromides, chloral hydrate, morphine, barbiturates. 
The bromides are the best sedatives for all vomiting of central origin. 
They are said to depress the sensory centres and cut off the peripheral 
reflexes. Sodium bromide though containing a proportionately larger 
amount of bromine than the potassium salt is less active and is better 
tolerated by patients in heavy doses such as 15 to 20 gr. four times a day 
Phenobarbital is extensively used for nausea, particularly in cases of 
pregnancy, in small doses about i gr. three times a day. For local and 
peripheral action salts of bismuth, oxalate of cerium, cocaine and phenol 
are mostly used. The drugs are helpful in cases of irritation of the 
pharynx, oesophagus or stomach. Of the bismuth salts, bismuth subni- 
trate is usually given on an empty stomach in 30 gr. doses repeated 
every 2 hours till the condition improves. In nausea or vomiting of 
pregnancy, hysteria, epilepsy and migraine oxalate of cerium is used in 
doses of 3 gr. The local application of cocaine to the nasal mucous 
membrane has been recommended for the relief of nausea. The treat- 
ment of cardiospasm in infants consists in giving non-irritating diet 
and the occasional introduction of bougies through the cardiac-orifice. 
In pyloric stenosis daily gastric lavage is of benefit and surgical treat- 
ment affords a radical cure. Over feeding in children should never be 
encouraged and feeds should be served at regular interval. 

WAttTS (Verruca). The treatment of warts is very impottaiA as 
every practitioner is expected to deal with such cases in daily life. Warts 
may occur in every part of the body. The cause^is obscure though it hUs 
tmiim suggested that a filterable vims is responsible. These growths are 
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usually sharply demarcated from the surrounding skin. The chief 
symptom is pain on pressure. Warts should be distinguished from corns 
or callosities. 

TrivATMent. Should aim at complete removal of the growth; if any 
portion is left, regrowth will occur. Drugs are of little value for the 
purpose. Caustics such as trichloracetic acid, nitric acid or pure carbolic 
acid have been used but are not suitable. Excision is likewise not 
desirable for uncontrollable bleeding may occur. The following are 
some of the agents that are commonly employed : (1) Radium appli- 

cation is the best method but it is not within the reach of every case. 
After such treatment, the wart becomes .soft and macerated and then 
separates leaving a cavity which requires filling with antiseptics for 
some time. (2) X-rays. A full pastille dose should be administered 
using a 1 mm. aluminium filter. The surrounding skin must be protected. 
Pain disappears always after treatment. (3) Carbon dioxide snow. 
Warts may be frozen with snow. The stick is held against the growth 
for J to 2 minutes. Preceding such treatment the wart may be softened 
by prolonged hot fomentation or by the application of a 25 per cent, 
salicylic acid plaster about 24 hours before. If treatment is successful, 
the wart is found adherent to tlie blister formed by the snow. This 
should be cut away and the cavity is filled with bismuth subgallate 
powder or packed with cyanide gauze. (4) Electrolysis. It is difficult 
to ascertain the exact time of destruction of the growth with electrolysis 
and it is not recommended. (5) Curettage. A general anaesthetic, ii 
warts be multiple, or a local ansesthetic like novocaine, may be used if 
a few only are present daring curettage. All traces of warty materials 
should be scraped away with a sharp curette (Volkmann's spoon). 
Bleeding is controlled with the galvano-caulery. The part is then 
painted with iodine and a dressing applied. If the patient complains 
of much pain, a 5 per cent, stovaine ointment may be applied. (6) 
Vaccines made from Uie emulsion of tissues may be tried along with 
local treatment. Intramuscular injections of bismuth salicylate (2 gr. 
in 1 c.cin. of sterile olive oil) have been favourably reported, only two 
doses are required. 

•tm 

WEIL’S DISEASE. It is a form of epidemic jaundice with fever, 
vomiting and haemorrhage described by Weil in 1886 In 1915 the causal 
organism was isolated and is known as Spirocheeta ictero*>h<Bmorrhagica. 
The disease is probably of world-wide distribution but is most common 
and severe in Japan. It occurs widely among rats. The infection is 
believed to enter man by contamination of food and drink or probably 
by direct passage of the organism through the skin. Bites by infected 
rats* may also convey the disease. 

Diagnosis. (1) Presence of sudden fever, prostration, herpes and 
jaundice; about the third day haemorrhages (epistaxis and malaana) 
often occur in severe cases. Rash on the body is very common. The 
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urine contains albumin and bile. (2) Bloodi (a) I^eptospira is present 
up to the fifth day, but is too scanty to be detected- (b) The blood 
count shows leucocytosis and secondary aneemia- (c) The platelet count 
is low. (3) Guinea-pig inoculation. Intraperiloneal injection of 3 to 
6 c.cm. of the patient’s Mood produces jaundice, collapse and death of 
the animals in 24 hours after an incubation period of 6 to 13 days. 
(4) Urine is scanty and loiitains albumin, bile and blood, and leptospira 
are present after the tenth dav. Guinea-pigs may be inoculated with 
the infections urine. 

Truatmknt. (l) Rest and fluid diet, general and symptomatic 
treatment. (2) The Serum of convalescent patients may be tried, dose 
30 c.cm. daily. Serum of immunised horses has been used in Japan 
with success. (3) Urotropine given intravenously daily for 3 days in 
doses of S c.cm- of a 40 per cent, solution. (4) Intravenous injections 
of normal saline with 5 per cent, glucose are given in severe cases. 
Rectal saline may also be given. (6) Calcium is given for 
haemorrhage. 

Prophylaxis. Rat extermination, avoidance of infected soils, dis- 
infection of hands, avoidance of public baths, etc. 

WHOOPING COUGH (Pertussis). It is an acute specific infec- 
tious malady characterized by catarrh of the respiratory tract, 
paroxysmal attacks of coughing followed by a long noisy inspiration 
(whoop) and signs of nervous disturbances. The disease is especially 
one of childhood, between the ages of 1 and 10 years. The period of 
incubation is from 3 to 14 days. According to Bordet and Gengou, the 
causal organism is a cocco-bacillus {Hmmophilus pertussis) which is 
present in the mucous membrane of the respiratory tract. 

Diagnosis, (1) Clinically the onset is marked by a preliminary 
catarrh which lasts for 7 to 14 days. Towards the end of the period 
the cough assumes a paroxysmal character with occasional attacks of 
vomiting. Several paroxysms may occur in quick succession. Bach 
paroxysm consists of a rapid succession of short coughs with open 
mouth and protruded tongue which are continued until the chest is 
emptied of air; relief is obtained by relaxation of the laryngeal spasm 
and the occurrence of the whoop (very diagnostic). As a result of 
coughing, large quantities of bloodstained stringy mucus are ex- 
pectorated. (2) The presence of sublingual ulcers may be of assistance. 
(3) IveuGCcytosis is considerable in the early stage and the presence 
of lymphocytosis Is of confirmatory evidence. (4) Bacteriological diag- 
nosis by culturing the expectoration in Bordet-Gengou medium. 

Tusatmknx. (1) Isolation should be enforced, but free ventilation 
and fresh air are necessary. The diet should be light and when 
vomiting is present food should be given in small quantities at in- 
tervals. (2) Drugs, During the catarrhal stai^ a simple expectorant 
mixture is Useful to control paroxysms. Belladonna in fairly large 
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doses (10 to 20 min. of the tincture) is the most effective drug; other 
sedative drugs are bromide, antipyrine, chloral hydrate. Benzyl ben- 
zoate has been recommended in doses of 5 to 40 min. of a 20 per cent, 
alcoholic solution 3 to 4 times a day; intramuscular injections of 1 to 
2 c.cm. of ether are said to reduce the number of paroxysms, but 
the method is painful. (3) Vaccines prepared from Bordet-Gengou 
bacillus or associated with other orgam'sms, have been used both as 
prophylactic and emotive, but the effect is uncertain. (4) Radiotherapy 
is said to mitigate the severity of infection. 

Prophylaxis, (1) The patient should be isolated for about 6 weeks 
from the commencement of the whoop provided the paroxysmal cough 
has ceased for a fortnight. (2) Disinfection of room and clothing. 
(3) Convalescent serum and vaccine may be used prophylactically. 

YAWS (Framboesia) . Yaws is a specific infective granuloma 
caused by a spirochsete, Treponema ^ertenue. It is not a venereal or 
congenital disease though the coarse resembles syphilis. The causal 
organisms T, pertenue gain access to the body through insect bites, 
cuts, abrasions, etc. Varieties of yaws are (1) Crab yaws : affects the 
sole of the foot. (2) Gangosa : granuloma ulcerating in the palate. 
(3) Goundou : a nodular swelling on the nose. (4) Juxta-articular nodules 
may form tumours near the knees or elbows. 

Diagnosis, The primary lesion occurs extragenitally which is not 
always demonstrable. The secondary stage consists of development of 
papules which may coalesce into larger masses. I^atcr the scales fall 
off, the characteristic raspberry-like granuloma forms, from which the 
name framboesia is derived. Yellowish fluid is exuded which dries, 
and forms a heaped-up yellow crust resembling syphilitic rupia. The 
spirochmtes arc generally found in abundance in the thickened 
epidermis. The Wassermann test is positive in practically all cases. 
It is distinguished from syphilis by the facts that the primary lesion 
is never venereal, the central nervous systenn is never attacked, the* 
disease is not hereditary and it fails to yield to mercury treatment. 
Laboratory diagnosis. Clean serum that exudes after scraping the 
margin of the lesion with the blunt edge of a scalpel is examined for 
treponema either by dark ground illumination or made into a thin 
film and stained by Tribondean’s modification of Fontana’s stain. 

Trbatmbnt. For an adult 0.5 to 0.6 gm. of salvarsan intravenously 
or sulpharsenol intramuscularly. The lesions heal after 2 to 3 injec- 
tions but it is advisable to give 6 injections at weekly intervals. 
Ivocally the sores should be dressed with mild antiseptics. 

^Prophylaxis, Isolate the patient and protect the open ulcers. (See 
page 655) 

YELLOW FEVER. See page 990. 
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Appendix I contains upto date informations regarding certain subjects 
published since these sections were printed in the book. It is composed 
of abstracts from articles in journals and other works and should be 
read along with the subject matter dealt with on the pages indicated. 

MALARIA 

Atebrin in Labour Forces. The new synthetic drugs plasmoquine 
and atebrin have simplified the treatment and greatly reduced the relapse 
rate in malaria. Some of those who continue to use quinine admit that 
with atebrin there is a lower relapse rate, but they express their prefer- 
ence for moderate doses of quinine given for several periods of a few 
days tach, their main object being not to cure the malarial infection at 
once, but to produce an increased resistance to the disease by allowing 
the sufierer to pass through a few mild attacks. Incidentally, this must 
produce a number of reservoirs for the spread of further malarial 
infection. 

Routine ot atebrin treatment (p. 605). The method followed in 
using atebrin is : — ^As soon as the patient enters hospital he is given a 
purgative — usually, for an adult, calomel 3 gr. followed by mist, alba, 
2 or 3 oz. after a few hours. His blood is taken aud the type of 
parasite determined. A dose of stock diaphoretic mixture three times 
a day until fever subsides helps to promote sweating and lessen distress. 
After the blood has been examined and a purgative and diaphoretic 
mixture given, the administration of atebrin is commenced. In pro- 
portion to age, children require bigger doses than adults. Bach tablet 
of atebrin contains 0.1 gm. (li gr.) ; tlie dosage followed in ordinary 
cases is 

Infants, up to 4 a tablet daily. 

Children of 1 to 3 years, from 4 to 1 tablet daily. 

Children of 8 to 5 years, up to li tablets daily. 

Children of 6 to 10 years, 14 to 24 tablets daily. 

Children of over 10 years, and adults, 3 tablets daily. 

The temprature will usually fall to normal within 2 or 3 days. 

If the temperature does not rise again above after 48 hours, 

the atebrin treatment is continued for 5 days only. If the temperature 
stanfls above 99*F. at any time during the third or fourth day atebrin 
is continued for 6 or 7 days. Atebrin is not given for longer than 7 
days in one course. When the malaria is subtertian in type a course 
of plasmoquine is administered after the atebrin treatment ie completed : 
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plasmoquine has also been given in relapsing cases of benign tertian, 
but not in primary cases. The dosage of plasmoquine used for an 
average adult is 0.01 gm. tablet three limes a day for 6 da>s— for 
a child of 10, half of a 0.01 gm. tablet three times a day for 5 
days, and for a child of 6, one-third of a 0.01 gm. tablet three 
times a day for 5 days. Children under 6 years are not given plasmo- 
quine without special orders. As regards atcbrin for injection purposes, 
the earlier preparations were too insoluble. This dii30icult> has now 
been overcome by the production of a very soluble salt, known as 
atebrin musonate. It is a diinethanesulphonate of atebrin supplied 
as a yellow powder in sealed ampoules, containing 0.125 gm. 
each, corresponding to the single dose of 0.1 gm. of the atebrin 
bihydrochloride tablet for oral use. Each powder is dissolved in exact- 
ly 3 c.cm. of water before injection. The contents of one ampoule is 
the maximum single dose that should be given intravenously, but three 
times this amount, comprising one day*s treatment, may be given intra- 
muscularly at one time. The indications for the injection of atebrin 
musonate are the presence of high or persistent fever, severe vomiting, 
the advent of cerebral symptoms. In addition, it may be valuable for 
the rapid treatment of supervised cases in the course of a great epidemic. 
In Ceylon it has recently been tried in this way, 0.375 gm. (i.e., 
the contents of three ampoules) being dissolved in 9 c.cm. of water and 
injected into the buttock daily in one dose on two successive days only. 
Blaze and Simeon claim that as a rule the fever and parasites disappear 
entirely after these two injections. The relapse rate, after such a short 
course, will probably be high. Atebrin is usually well tolerated by 
young and old, by infants, pregnant women, nursing mothers and 
persons in whom other diseases are complicated by malaria. Vomiting 
is rarer than with quinine ; most patients prefer atebrin and many 
experience a sense of well-being and increased appetite during treat- 
ment. 

Results^ Under the treatment outlined the temperature is usually 
normal on the second or third day and seldom rises again above 99”F. 
In a proportion of cases the temperature is higher, and the parasites 
are more numerous on the second day than on the first day, owing to 
the provocative effect of atebrin on the parasites. All parasites usually 
disappear by the third day ; and, except for crescents, none are found 
in any patient on discharge from hospital. As an exception, 
the temperature of one man with a subtertian infection remained 
above 99*F. for 216 hours though four injections of quinine bihydro- 
chloride 10 gr.> and four injections of atebrin 1} gr. were given 
intramuscularly, and atebrin and quinine were used consecutively in 
treatment— each for 5 days. The average time spent in hospital when 
plasmoquine was not administered after atebrin was 7} days ; many 
patients Were discharged in $ days* When^*pl9smoquine was given 
separately after atebrin the patimii was sometimes in hospital for 10 
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or 11 days, though part of this after-treatment was occasionally given in 
the lines. 

rtASMOQUiNE AS AN ADJUNCT TO ATKBRiN TREATMENT. Atebl'in treat- 
ment by the eradication of schizonts prevents the formation of later 
generations of gametocytes. The earlier broods of gametocytes will 
die out in a few weeks. Whether plasmoquine should be given to kill 
ihe latter, depends therefore on the risk of infection being conveyed to 
others in any particular estate. In this several factors are involved ; 
the number of persons with gametoc'ytes in their blood ; the number of 
malaria— carrjnng anophelines present (most important), the number 
of bites received from infected mosquitoes ; the intensity of the infection 
conv’^ejed; the elfectiveness of the anti malarial work. A change in the 
level of the surface water, an influx of unhealthy new labourers or tlie 
clearing of new area may necessitate the adoption of measures not pre- 
viously needed. The League of Nations Malaria Commission's Report 
(pp. 236-237) suggests that the percentage of malarial cases containing 
gametocytes in their blood may at timest be as low as 1 per cent, though 
in children it may be 17 per cent, or more. But Green, in a series 
of 1,000 sub-tertian cases found that over half carried crescents in the 
proportion of 1 or more per 200 leucocytes and were therefore potentially 
infective to Anopheles macnlatus. If these high rates are common 
the argument for giving plasmoquine is strengthened. Green found 
also that gametocytes seldom appeared before the 6th day in 
new infections and took on an average nearly 8 days to disappear 
under treatment with plasmoquine compound— the limits being 4 to 13 
days. It may be assumed therefore that the treatment with plasmo- 
quine simplex should not be started before the 6th day in primary 
attacks, and that with an adult a dosage of from 0.02 gm. to 0.03 gm, 
daily should be continued for from 5 to 7 days. 

Use of atebrin for prophylaxis (page 607). The recent Report of 
the lyeague of Nations Malaria Commission stresses the fact that quinine, 
even when given in the fever-free and parasite-free period just before a 
relapse, exhibits a lack of therapeutic action. Also, a considerable pro- 
portion of persons with enlarged spleens, chiefly of the fibrotio type, 
harbour no parasites at all, and some of them have acquired an im- 
munity. The routine use of quinine for enlarged spleens has now been 
abandoned: atebrin treatment has been substituted for selected cases 
only— especially for new locally-engaged labourers who have either a 
recent hi«itory of malaria, parasites in their blood, or a temperature. 
No treatment is given to those with fibrotic spleens nor to any who have 
already received a course of atebrin for malaria, and who show no 
relapse^ symptoms on examination. Acting on these lines a prophy- 
lactic course of atebrin was given, to about half of 062 persons fouAd 
with enlarged spleens at special examinations in 1033, and to a similar 
proportion in 1984. Those who appeared ill were put in hospital^ but the 
majority remained at work and received a 5 day's course of three tablets 
96 
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daily given in one dose after they had come in from the field; no ill 
effect were observed. Wallace, working in Kedah, finds atebrin is the 
most effective drug for mass treatment at the beginning of the malarious 
season. In 1983, on one of his estates where malaria was seriously 
affecting the labour, no cases occurred within a month after a 5 day’s 
mass course of atebrin and the malaria rate remained low for the two 
succeeding months. On another malarious division where the parasite 
rate was 18 per cent, amongst adults and 23 per cent* amongst children, 
a 5 days* course of atebrin and plasmoquine reduced the parasite rate to 
nil. After this 0.02 gm. plasmoquine was given three times weekly 
for 3 months, at the end of which the parasite rate was : adults 3.5 per 
cent,, children 5 per cent. These doses of plasmoquine will inhibit the 
sexual forms and thus prevent infection of others. 

Cost ot atubrin TKiiATMF.NT. Green states that atebrin is the 
cheapest drug for treating malaria if labourers are not subject to fre- 
quent reinfection, because it is superior to quinine both for destroying 
benign tertian and quartan gamet'^cytes and for preventing relapses. 
It has no effect on sub-tertian gametocytes, for llu, destruction of which 
plasmoquine must be given. In two large camparative series of cases 
from the same estate, Green found that the percentage of days spent 
under treatment per unit of population, including a preliminary mass 
treatment, was atebrin 7 per cent., quinine 27 per cent. With atebrin 
the relapse rale was much lower, the working efficiency was main- 
tained at a high level, and far fewer working days were lost. During 
the past 3 years in Malacca, the cost of a 5 days* course (16 tablets) 
has varied between 72 and 89 Straits cents (Is. 8d. to 2s. Id.). Allow- 
ing a 16 per cent, relapse rate for which 12 cents may be added, the 
maximum cost per head is just over $ 1 Straits (2s. 4d.). During the 
same period the price of quinine sulphate has varied from % 14.50 to 
S 17 ^Straits, end of quinine bihydrochloride from $ 19 to $ 24 Straits per 
pound. Taking into account the much higher relapse rates with 
quinine, not less than 1 or. is needed for an average complete treat- 
ment on estates. The additional cost of 0.15 gm. of plasmoquine 
given In a 6 days* course is 43 Straits cents (Is.) ; which course is advis- 
able, at arty rate in subtertian infections whether atebrin or quinine 
has been used* While the total drug treatment with atebrin actually 
costs less than with quinine in properly supervised cases, there is a 
still greater saving effected by the low relapse rate lessened absence 
from work, and the greater efficiency following atebrin; the shortness 
and simplieity of administration is a further point in its favour. Ate* 
brin is tlie best drug available for the controlled treatment of all types 
of malaria in Malaya, where effective oral administration is prefer^le 
to fnjection, (Trans. Ray. Sac. Trap* Mad. dr Nyg. 1986, Vol. 29, No. 3). 

toxicity of Atebrin (see page 808)* to the very slow 

exeretkm or destmetion of atebrin in the body it seems unnecessary 
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to exceed the dose of 0.1 gm. for an adult for intravenous injection. 
The margin of safety is probably not great, and intravenous injection 
should be resorted to only in emergency. The injections should be 
made very slowly end timed to take several minutes for completion. 
The total injected over a period of twenty-four hours should not 
exceed 0.3 gm. 

Untoward effects of atebrin appear to include : gasping or accele- 
rated respiration, circulatory failure, collapse, vomiting, possibly rise 
of temperature, psychoses, loss of appetite and of weight, abdominal 
pain, headache, diarrhoea, yellowed sclera, rather persistent yellowing 
of the skin. Recently various writers have drawn attention to 83miptoins 
varying from mental excitability and psychoses up to temporary 
insanity, after the use of the drug. Disordered mental conditions are 
well-recognised sequela* of the treatment of malaria with atebrin and 
numerous such cases have been seen during the recent epidemic of 
malaria in Ceylon. The onset of symptoms generally occurs towards 
the end of, or immediately after the usual course of 15 atebrin tablets. 
Kingsbury (1934) published a record of seven cases of psychical 
neurosis in malarial patients treated with atebrin in the Malay States. 
In the majority of cases the mental disturbance appeared after the 
Usual dosage of atebrin 0.1 gm. thrice daily for 5 to 7 days, but was 
generally of short duration. In a more recent publication Udalagama 
{ 1935 } reports another series of .seven cases of mental disturbance in 
n total of 644 cases after treatment with the standard course of atebrin 
(two intramuscular injection of atebrin musonate, each equal to 0.8 gm. 
of atebrin). In five cases mental symptoms developed after the maximum 
therapeutic dosage in a child aged 8, it followed after two doses of 
0.16 gm,, and in the other after a single dose of 0.2 gm. Hay and 
others (1935) used the drug both parenterally and by the oral route 
in smaller doses and found that mental excitability after atebrin is 
rare and when it occurs is easily controlled bv sedatives. 

The mode in which cerebral symptoms are brought about by atebrin 
is not yet understood. It should be remembered that cerebral excita- 
tion and more serious forms of psydiosis may arise as complications of 
severe malarial infection itself or they may be due to the action of 
atebrin on the central nervous system. There seems, however, to exist 
some cetiological connection between the mental disturbances and the 
administration of atebrin in malarial patients. It is quite possible that 
following the administration of large effective dose of atebrin, a sudden 
liberation of toxins may occur in the tissues as a result of direct lethal 
action of the drug on the paravsiles, with consequent production of cere- 
bral^ symptoms. In addition, a non-toxic dose may sometimes produce 
toxic affects in certain individuals whose tissues have been damaged 
by a mSklerial infection. Whatever may be the exact way in which 
this is brought about there are certain factors such as age, sex, race, 
individual resistance, which play a great part in the Causation of 
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sytuptoms. It has been observed that with oral administration these 
symptoms are rare; with a moderate parenteral dose (0.15 gm.) they 
are still comparatively rare and are easily controlled with sedatives, 
but with larger doses (0.3 gm.) they more frequently occur and tend 
to be more serious and piolonged. Experience has shown that if the 
dosage of atebrin is increased above the optimum, the chances of un- 
toward symptoms occurring are increased. A five-day course of atebrin 
with 0.3 gm. of the drug in divided doses daily asMs now used, seems- 
to be a dosage with a considerable margin of safety. 

In view of the very slow excretion or destruction of the drug in 
the body, it has been suggested that a course of treatment with it should 
not be repeated within a period of, say, eight weeks, and that the 
drug should be taken only under supervision of a physician. 

Totaquina (p. 549) . Totaquina is a mixture of cinchona alkaloids pre- 
pared according to the formula of the Malaria Commission of the 
Eeague of Nations. There are two types— Type I and Tvpe II. The 
report of the Health Committee of the L/eague of Nations (1934) deals 
with the results of trials with these two varieties on the lines suggested 
by the sub-committee and with supplies of totaquina provided by them, 
in a number of malarious countries. Totaquina is not intended to replace 
quinine, but it is hoped that the use of mixtures of the alkaloids will 
enable the treatment to be extended among the masses, as these mixtures 
are likely to be less expensive than pure quinine. 

The re.sults of the trials in the different countries have been analysed 
critically by Fletcher at Kuala I^umpur. Farasite-counting methods 
were employed in evaluating the treatment with totaquina and at the same 
time a control series of patients was treated with quinine. The records 
of the cases analysed, clearly show ihat totaquina acts like quinine as 
a potent remedy in all forms of malaria. But the opinion expressed 
is that a field trial of this kind is not a carefully controlled experiment 
and when it comes to deciding whether totaquina is a little better 
than quinine or not quite so good, one is on less sure ground in the 
absence of adequate controls treated with quinine. The observations 
made at the different centres were not sufficiently precise and unanimous 
to warrant a final decision on the relative merits of the different samples 
of totaquina. As regards toxicity, sufficient evidence was not forth- 
coming to show that totaquina is more toxic than quinine in the doses 
given. The findings of the Health Committee after examining this 
report is tliat totaquina seems able to fulfil the purpose for which it 
was intended since its efficacy is equal to or only slightly less than 
that of quinine. 

picks and Biwan Chand (1985) performed experiments in India 
Witlt Uto types of totaquina* The trial was carried out on the lines 
augjgesfted by the Health Cosnmittee, More tfiim 260 patients were 
trMUted and if the untreat^id conttol group is excluded, there was aa 
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^average of 40 patients in each group and no group contained less than 
31, so that in point of numbers it may be considered an important 
series. The quinine and both tj'pes of totaquina for these experi- 
ments were supplied by the Madras Government Cinchona Depart- 
ment. The composition of the two types are given below : — 

Type I Type II 

per cent. per cent 


Quinine 

32 

19 

Qninidine 

1 

4 

Cinchoiime 

11 

20 

Cinchonidine 

30 

26 

Amorphous alkaloid 

15 

19 


The tablets of totaquina each contained 0.25 gm. of the alkaloids. 
A dose consisted of one or more whole tablets together with one tablet 
cut down to a size estimated to complete the correct total dose. The 
.conclusions of these workers are that under experimental conditions 
ihere was no distinct difference in efiGicacy between quinine and the two 
types of totaquina in clearing the blood of parasites either in benign 
or malignant tertian malaria. » 

Russell and his co-workcrs, have on a small scale, carried out an 
examination of the problem of the treatment of malaria in the Philip- 
pines, from the economic, the botanical, the chemical and the medical 
points of view. From clinical trials reported in this paper the conclu- 
sion that can be drawn is that given in the doses in which quinine is 
usually employed, totaquina is an efficient anti-malarial drug. The 
final conclusions at which these writers arrive are given in detail 
because it is thougiit the problem of treatment of malaria in India 
is very similar ; 

*'lt is not improbable that if every case of malaria occurring in 
one year in the Philippines could be given a 250 gr. treatment there 
would be needed at least 30,000 kilo, more specific febrifuge than is 
now imix>rted. 

A 250 gr. treatment with quinine sulphate in the provinces costs from 
2,60 to 5 pesos (1.25 to 2.80 dollars United States currency). The greater 
the need, the higher the price. Quinine dihydrochloride retails for from 
two to four times as much as the sulphate. These retail prices are 
far more than the average farmer in the provinces can pay. Quinine 
and the synthetic drugs, plasmochin and atebrin, may therefore be 
^called a rich man’s remedies. There is no probability t^t smCh more 
quinine can be paid for than is now imported. 

The Bureau of Forestry has demonstrated that cindiona will grow 
in the Philippines and will give as good a yield of alkaloids as that 
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grown elsewhere. From our studies we conclude that the standardised 
total alkaloid extract of cinchona, recommended by the Healtli Organiza- 
tion of the League of Nations and called 'totaquina^ can be prepared 
locally from Philippine cinchona easily and inexpensively. 

We conclude from some clinical tests that this Philippine totaquina 
is probably about equal to quinine sulphate in its therapeutic value 
against malaria. 

We conclude that, allowing a fair profit to the ^grower of cinchona,, 
the manufacturer of totaquina and to the retailer, this Philippine tota- 
quina could be sold to tlie people at not more than 35 centavos (0.175 
dollar) per 260 gr. treatment. 

Contrasting 35 centavos with the present retail price of from 2.50 
to 5 pesos for a 250 gr. treatment with quinine sulphate or atebriu, 
we conclude that the local production of totaquina would materially 
aid in combating malaria in the Philippines. 

We also conclude that the growing of cinchona and the manufacture 
of totaquina might have considerable economic Importance to the 
Islands, being capable of becoming sizeable new industries.** 

The foremost consideration is now to inaugurate a policy of cin* 
chona cultivation that will eventually place a cheap and at the same 
time efficient mixture of alkaloids in the hands of malaria-stricken 
masses of India, (/nd. Med, Gaz., 1935, Vol. 70, p. 567. Record of 
the Malaria Survey of India, March, 1986). 

Review of Report of the Malaria Committee of the League of Nations* 

Treatment op primary attacks (p. 617). In selecting the best treat- 
ment for an attack of malaria the Commission say that **Quiniue has no 
appreciable effect when given during the incubation period, and it has 
little effect when given on the first or even tlie second day of the ‘initial 
fever*. It is much more efiective after the patient has had several 
paroxysms of fever than ac an earlier stage, and its effect is greatest 
when fever and parasites are beginning to decline as a result of the 
natural defensive mechanism which normal human beings possess** 
(p. 209). This and other statements found in the report lead one to 
believe that the Commission advocates that the patient should be left 
untreated for some days during the pdmary attack. Such a procedure 
may be all right under experimental conditions found in mental hospi* 
tala but would not be possible under ordinary hospital conditions in 
malarious countries. Even in induced malarial practices in hospitals 
where there is inauffioient attention to the blood condition, the fatalities 
due to this strain of benign tertian malaria are not less than 10 to 
14 per cent. (p. 217). Such a procedure therefore is likely to be eery 
dangerous in general praetice Where there is no indication of the 
virujeuca of the infecting strain, nor can it 89^ determined with cer- 
tiednty that a miged inlectimi in present or not. 
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Sinton and Mulligan (1933) have fully gone into this question and 
state: (1931) reports that the therapeutic action of quinine in 

benign tertian malaria is considerably enhanced, if the patient be 
allowed to develop a certain degree of tolerance to the infection before 
treatment is commenced. He, however, remarks that “it would be un- 
justifiable at present \o withhold quinine from a case of malignant 
tertian malaria later than the first discovery of parasites in the blood. 
It appears to us that, in view of the not uncommon occurrence of un- 
suspected mixed infections in malarial patients in the tropics, one is 
seldom or never justified in allowing any malarial infection to remain 
untreated in the hope of obtaining this degree of acquired immunity. 
It was found by Antic (1925) tliat in experimental mixed infections 
with P. vivax and P, falciparum, the former parasite could be detected 
at a very early stage of the infection, but that the latter quickly pre- 
dominated. The more conspicuous morphology of P. vivax, and its 
presence in the peripheral blood during the whole of its schizogony 
cycle, make it much more easily detectable than the small rings of 
P. falciparum which are usually present in the circulating blood for a 
much shorter period of each cycle. The latter parasite might, there- 
fore, be overlooked during the first few paroxysms of an acute attack. 
The difficulty which is sometimes experienced in detecting P. falci* 
pariirn in s»ome early acute cases, has been noted by many workers, 
even when there has been no mixed infection to obscure the issue. If 
the patient remains untreated, in the hope that the more benign para- 
site may produce some tolerance to aid the effect of treatment, the 
unsuspected infection with P. falciparum may quickly predominate. 
Daily blood examinations are usually impossible under the conditions 
of general practice in the tropics. If treatment be withheld on the 
assumption that the primary diagnosis of P, vivax is correct, the rapid 
development of P. falciparum may remain undetected until therapeutic 
measures are too late to save the life of the patient, or at least to 
avert a pernicious attack.** 

“While believing that some degree of acquired tolerance probably 
augments the action of quinine, we do not think that patients can be 
left, as a routine measure, untreated so that such tolerance will develop. 
At least it does not seem a wise prcxredure in areas where P. falciparum 
is common. The shortage of hospital accommodation and expert medi- 
cal supervision in many tropical areas also precludes this method as a 
routine step, however desirable it may be under the more carefully con- 
trolled conditions of therapeutic malaria.** 

**The work summarised by Mulligan and Sinton (1983) also suggests 
very strongly that any immunity, thus acquired, may only be effective 
against the same strain of parasite, and will have no very marked effect 
if the patient be reinfected with another strain. Now that aeverel of 
the new synthetic drugs have been foond to have a m^hed comtive 
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action in chronic infections with P. vivax, the neces^^ity for leaving 
malarial patients untreated in his fever seems to have disappeared to a 
very large extent.’* 

It will thus be seen that delaying the treatment is not a measure 
which can be justifiably recommended for use in the majority of hos- 
pitals in the tropics nor for practicing physicians of any country. 

Treatment to prevent Riii.vPShS. The Conimissioii have endeavoured 
to indicate the principles by which the physician ahoitlj be guided in 
selecting a system for preventing relapses (p. 233). It sa>s:— “The 

frequency and severity of relapses are dependent chiefly on the amount 
*cjf defensive power which the infected person possesses naturally or 
acquires as a result of previous attacks. A scientific method of pre- 
venting relapses should be based on this knowledge or should take thi'- 
knowledge into account by allowing an infected person to acquire as 
mucb defensive power as possible. Persons who are treated with large 
floses of quinine or other specific drug at the first onset of fever in 
llieir primary attack and in each relapse get no opjw>rtuuity of acquiring 
defensive power to prevctil relapses. Pers'^ns who are so treated 
usually relapse every month for a very long peiiod. During the pri- 
mary attack, it may not be safe to abstain for a day or two from giving 
a specific drug, but it is quite safe to do so in the first and any sub- 
sequent relapse.** 

“In a scientific system for the prevention of relapses, no attempt 
is made to give ‘treatment for the prevention of relapses* during the 
primary attack. One waits until the first recrudescence and then uses 
the specific remedies in such a way that they will assist, rather than 
hinder the development of the patient’s natural defensive forces. By 
repeating this plan with the same watchfulness during the second re- 
crudescence (using the specific drug at a later period and more spar- 
ingly than in the first recrudescence) and again, if necessary, during 
the third recrudescence, it happens, in most cases, that the patient 
becomes fortified or premunised against the disease to the extent that 
he not only ceases to suffer from relapses but fails to have an attack 
when he is ‘reinfected*. In the Commission’s view, an endeavour to 
follow that plan should be made for tlie prevention of relapses of benign 
tertian and quartan fever. But they consider that, for preventing re- 
lapses of malignant tertian fever, it is justifiable to endeavour to 
sterilise all the parasites by specific drug therapy during the first re- 
crudescence'* p . * . ‘'The Commission believes that, when it is not 
justifiable or practicable to prescribe a system for the prevention of 
relapses, which Is based on the above principles, the best practice is to 
adopt a system of ‘clinical prophylaxis* consisting of the administra- 
tion of a small dose of quinine (0.4 gm.) daily throughout the period 
of residence in the malarious country and to several months after 
(p, 233), 
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Tliat some degree of accjuired immunity is of importance in controll- 
ing the clinical manifestations of a malarial attack is probably correct. 
'This acquired immunity probably also assists in the radical cure of the 
-disease specially when helped by the effects of appropriate specific 
therapy. In certain infections, however, in spite of opportunity for 
developing high degree of tolerance and specific therapy of a certain 
nature relapses may continue to occur for long periods. The failure in 
producing a radical cure is not due so much to a low degree of im- 
munity as to a special resistance of the parasite to the destructive 
action of the specific drug used. In such cases the obvious thing 
should be to change the specific drug rather than allow the patient to 
continue relapsing for months in the hope of obtaining a higher degree 
of resistance, and so a tolerance which may be broken down at any 
time by adverse conditions - 

It is staled that *‘the patient becomes fortified or premunised 
against the disease to the extent that he not only ceases to suffer 
from relapses but fails to have an attack when he is reinfected." In 
this connection the work of Binton and others has shown that in human 
simian and avian malaria, an immunity such as has been ascribed to 
one strain of a species of plasmodium, may have little or no effect in 
preventing acute attacks when the host is reinfected by either hetero- 
logus strains or species o£ parasite. A patient would therefore have the 
acquired immunity to all the local strains of the parasites, a process 
which probably takes some years during which he would be in a con- 
tinuous state of ill-health. It would appear, therefore, that an attempt 
to develop the premunitioii is not advisable for patients whose period 

■of residence in a malarious country is short, or who are living under 

coiiditionr in which the chances of reinfection can be avoided. 

Dk^ayhd treatment during recrudescence oe rewpshs. The Com- 
mission considered that there is little danger to the patient's life on 
the occurrence of a recrudescence or a relapse of a primary infection. 
It is suggested that the patient should be allowed to have several 
febrile paroxysms, and that the amount and duration of specific treat- 
ment should be small so that the natural process of premunition may 
not be interfered with. It is well known that a considerable percentage 
of malarial infections are radically cured by the treatment given 

in the primary attack. In induced malaria the reappearance of fever 

and parasites is undoubtedly a recrudescence or relapse but this is not 
so under natural conditions in malarious places. In very malarious 
localities a patient who gets a malarial attack sometimes after the 
termination of treatment for the primary attack may l>e a fresh infec- 
tiorf with a heterologous strain or species of parasite and not necessarily 
a relapse, duch an infection may give severe clinical manifestations. 
If such a case be treated by the method suggested by the Commission, 
ifor a recrudescence or relapse or a primary infection, the small dosage 
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and the delayed administration of the specific drug may allow such seriout^> 
developments in the infection that it may be too late to save the 
patient's life, when proper treatment is instituted. 

SBPARAXK TRKATMBNX for acute attacks \N1> for REIAPSRS. The 
Commission considers that **It is seldom or never in the best interests 
of patients to endeavour to combine a plan of treatment designed for 
the prevention of relapses with a plan having for its object the rapid 
clinical cure of an acute attack (p, 214). The two problems (cure of 
primary attack and prevention of relapses) are so entirely different 
that, in the opinion of the Commission, it is incorrect to endeavour 
to accomplish them both at the same time** (p. 215). Such a dissocia- 
tion of the two treatments may be possible and advisable under con- 
ditions of therapeutic malaria, but in the tropics and in most malarious 
countries this would not be possible. The clinical efiects of atebrin and 
quinine are apparently very similar, and there would not seem to be 
much advantage in administering them at the same time, to produce 
greater effect in the production of a radical cure. Some authorities 
consider plasmochin to be of very great impirtance in preventing re- 
lapses of benign tertian malaria when combined with quinine, so that 
they could be combined in the treatment for a radical cure of this in- 
fection. 

CUNiCAB PROPHVtAXiS. "Clinical prophylaxis is correctly defined as 
being a procedure for curing slight clinical attacks of malarial fevers — 
it is a curative, not a prophylactic measure** (p. 204). "The Com- 
mission is of opinion that quinine is effective for this purpose and that 
it is the best drug to use. The correct plan is to take a daily dose of 
0.4 gm. (6 gr.)**. Although it is quite likely that beneficial results 
w*ith regard to morbidity and mortality may be obtained in malarious, 
areas by this plan, such a plan cannot be put into practice among the 
undisciplined and uncontrolled population. Even if it was, the expense 
of the drug and the cost of distribution would make it prohibitive. 
Sinton obtained good results in lowering malarial morbidity and in- 
efficiency among troops in India by this measure but the plan is waste- 
ful and expensive. 

One of the reasons given by the Commission for its advocacy of 
this method of clinical prophylaxis is that "it does not entirely eradi- 
cate the infection, the defensive mechanism of the body is continuous- 
ly at work and becomes increasingly powerful as time goes on ('acclima- 
tisation without risk*)** (p. 285). If the defensive mechanism of the 
body is stimulated by the parasites, it may be argued that a much 
more po'ererful stimulus would be given if they were destroyed only 
when they were sufficiently numerous to produce fever (f.e., when ^ever 
is jmminent) rather than being continually kept at a very low lei^el. 
If the benefits of clinical prophyhiacis single infection are 

thought to depend mainfy upem an increased defensive action of the 
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body, its benefits would, theoretically only be applicable to one strain 
of one species of parasite only, for the defensive action against a 
single strain should have little or no effect upon superinfeclion with 
a heterologous strain of plasmodium. According to the Commission » 
clinical prophylaxis should have no action in the prevention of super- 
infections, because it says that “quinine, even in curative doses, has no 
true causal prophylactic action.** 

Clinical prophyliixis may however be of greatest practical value 
under those conditions where it can be properly carried out. Such a 
system of treatment may be recommended when large bodies of people 
are sent into areas in which they have little or no immunity against 
the local strains of parasites, and it is desired that as few persons 
as possible must develop clinical manifestations of malaria during their 
stay in the area* The good effects of this method appear to depend on 
the fact that the number of parasites in the patient*s body, as the 
result of infection and reinfection are kept below the limit of producing 
paroxysms. It is really an early clinical curative treatment. This 
method may help the individual to develop a considerable degree of 
immunity to reinfection or superinfection with local strains or species 
of malaria. The cost of such a daily dosage with the specific drug would 
be prohibitive. 

General Principles of the Therapeutics of Malaria, with Special* Refer- 
ence to the Masses in India. The Commission in their report have 
dealt with modern therapeutics of malaria from “the point of view of 
persons who are in a position to obtain medical advice and efiicient care 
rather than from that of the mass of the population of malarious* 
countries** (p. 277). The vast majority of the millions of malarious sick 
in India however, are not in a position to obtain such advice and care, 
and it is probable that the same holds good for many other malariou.s 
countries. For the application of such therapy, infected populations 
may be divided into two main groups, in which, as judged in the light 
of our present knowledge, the object of treatment is distinctly difierent. 
These groups are — (a) those individuals in whom the risk of reinfection 
is relatively slight or absent, because of environmental factors, or of 
antimalarial measures of various kinds. In individuals situated under 
these conditions, one should aim at the production of a radical cure of 
the infection at the earliest opportunity, and by such methods as have 
been discussed above, or by such new methods as may be considered 
suitable. 

If such persons are not liable to reinfection at frequent intervals, 
there appears to be no object in allowing them to acquire, by prolonged 
latent infection, an immunity which would be of value only against 
the infecting strain. The chances are that they may be infected on 
the next occasion by a heterologous strain or species, against the dini* 
cal effects of which their hard-won immnuity may have Uttte proteo 
tive power. Under such conditions the patient will have shfiered^ 
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to little advantage, the long series of relapses and recrudescenses advo 
cated by the Commission. 

In the production of radical cures in such individuals, wherever 
possible the treatment for clinical cure and that for radical cure should 
be combined. In this way ihe period of morbidity and inefficiency would 
be cut down to the miiiimuni 

Sintou considers that both from the point of view of economy and 
because of their marked action on malarial infections, quinine or some 
of the other cinchona alkaloids should form the basis of all such 
'^standard treatment.** The newer drugs have in some cases advan- 
tages which the cinchona alkaloids do not possess, but they have also 
disadvantages not shared bv those alkaloids Such new drugs can 
only be considered as adjuvants to the action of the cinchona alkaloids, 
more especially because of their relatively high cost, which places 
them beyond the reach of the majority of patients. Therefore where 
possible, the adjuvant action of these and other drugs should be 
taken advantage of, in treatments which aim at a rapid clinical cure 
Certain drugs can with advantage be used in combination with the 
cinchona alkaloids, while others may be substituted for them in those 
infections which for any reason have proved refractory to the radically 
curative effects of quinine, alone, or in combination with certain 
adjuvants. 

Individuals who are liable to reinfection or super-infections 
within a very short time after the termination of treatment. There is 
much evidence to support the view that when, by natural or therapeu- 
tic means, an individual is radically cured of an infection with one 
strain of parasite, irrespective of its species, he rapidly loses most of 
any acquired immunity or ])remanition which he has developed to this 
Strain as the result of hi.** infection. The evidence available suggests 
very strongly that to maintain an> high degree of such tolerance to 
the clinical effects of infection, it is necessary that the individual 
should continue to harbour the parasites of this strain, i.c., that his 
defensive mechanism should be continually stimulated either by the 
parasites of a latent infection of the strain, or by continued re-inocula- 
tion with the same strain. 

tU view of these facts it would seem that the production of a radical 
cure under conditions where reinfections are frequent, is contra-indi- 
cated. Such cures of the infection would, theoretically at least, leave 
the patient more liable to severe clinical attacks, if the intervals 
between the reinfections with the same strain of parasite were greater 
than the duration of his immunity after radical cure. 

Jn so far as Indian conditions are concerned, Sinton (1936) says:— 
of the uncontrolled rural population of tndia have {a) no wish 
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to continue treatment after the fever and clinical manifestations of 
malaria have disappeared and (b) have not the financial means to pay 
for the cost of a treatment which might produce a permanent cure of 
the infection that is troubling them at the time. Even if they could 
be cured, the chances of reinfection at a comparatively early date are 
great in many places. Under such conditions of liability to reinfection, 
the attempt to produce a permanent cure seems futile and indeed may 
have unfortunate efiects. As pointed out in our monkey experiments 
and as noted in malarial investigations in Europe, the patient who 
survives an attack may develop an immunity to the strain of parasite 
which infects him, and this immunity may act as a considerable pro- 
tection against another infection with the same strain. Such latent 
infections under ordinary conditions do not produce very severe clini- 
cal effects, and such as are produced are usually easily controlled by a 
little treatment. As we have not solved the problem of the prevention 
of reinfection among the rural population, f.e., the destruction of the 
infected insect host, or means for preventing the transmission of the 
disease by it, attempts to produce a permanent cure of the infection 
appears to be a waste of money in most cases.** 

“Under these conditions, in my opinion and in our present state 
of knowledge, the objects to be aimed at are (a) to make available 
suitable treatment which every sutferer* can obtain, either free or 
within his financial means and (b) to ensure that such treatment can 
be obtained by the patient with ease in whatever place he may be. 
The result of such provision would be that a sufferer from a malarial 
attack would have treatment available, and thus (/) diminish the risk 
of a fatal result, (n) diminish the intensity and duration of the attack, 
and {Hi) curtail the period of physical dibabilily.** 

Such a system of clinical cure among populations liable to reinfec- 
tion, should not interfere radically with the development of their 
“tolerance** to the clinical manifestations with infections of the local 
strains, nor in the presence of continual reinfection should it interfere 
seriously with any immunity already acquired. 

This power of developing tolerance appears to be present to a 
different degree in different races. As has been proved by experiments 
with induced malaria, the degree of individual susceptibility to the 
clinical effects of malarial infection in previously uninfected^ persons, 
may v^ry very considerably. Tt would also appear from field observa* 
tions, in various parts of the world that certain races may possess a 
considerable degree of so-called “natural immunity** to malarial disease,^ 
as compared with other races. It is possible that through very many 
centuries of exposure to intensive, untreated malaria, persons with a 
greater susceptibility to the disease would be more liaMa to death in 
childhood, and would be weeded out. So the race would be continued 
by survivors (the adults) having a more marked degree of tolerance 
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or power to develop such tolerance rapidly. {From Col. Sinton^s 
writings ) . 


KON-SPECIFIC COLITIS 

Non-specific colitis usually refers to the condition which is charac- 
terised by diarrhoea with blo(^ and mucus in the stools, but is unasso- 
ciated with dysenteric or other recognised infections. No specific cause 
has yet been found. It is probable tliat a variety of causes may be 
responsible for this condition. 

The outstanding change in the bowel is an inflammation of the 
mucous and submucous coats, strictly limited to the large intestine, 
especially the descending colon: The changes in the mucosa follow 
the usual sequence of acute inflammation, ulceration, fibrosis, and local 
proliferation leading to polyposis. The normal function of fluid 
absorption by the colon is interfered with, which in later stages may 
give rise to incurable diarihoea. The clinical course of the disease is 
very variable and is characterised by periods **f remission. 

Treatment. Various therapeutic trials have been made in the past 
and the observations on their results are noted below. 

1. Treatment by irngation of the colon. It is based on the view 
that the condition is caused by an infection which lies in the mucous 
surface within reach of the irrigating solution. It is a common practice 
to order lavage with disinfectant solutions. Sometimes appendicostomy 
or caicostomy is carried out to facilitate a thorough washing out. These 
irrigation methods have often proved unsuccessful and in certain cases 
have aggravated the condition. The tissues of the colon are highly sensi- 
tive to trauma in colitis, treatment by colon lavage therefore often does 
harm and surgical procedures are contra-indicated in acute colitis. 

2. Treatment ivith sera and vaccines. The use of auti-dy»entei iv. 
serum and of Bargen’s specific streptococcus serum and vaccine have 
been much employed. Hern (1931) found that about 60 per cent, of the 
cases appeared to benefit by the treatment. The results are probably 
due to a non-specific protein reaction. Bargen’s streptococcal serum and 
vaccine do not produce a specific curative reaction and the effect is 
uncertain. 

3. Treatment by diet. The association of defective diets with intes- 
tinal disease is well known in tropical countries. Deficient diet is a 
very important predisposing factor in such conditions. Particular atten- 
tion is direibted to the vitamin B complex by some experimental work 
by McCanison in IfiUM, and recent experiments by Wills which have 
shown that a deficiency of this vitamin may cause colitis. Hare used 
vitamin A and B products in large doses in the treatment of acute 
and uhtonic cases without sstislactory results. Ill*balanced diet cannot 
sWays be regarded as the cAuse, as the condition can occur in persons 
having ^adequate dietary. 
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Though diet deficiencies and colitis cannot be placed in the relation 
of cause and efiect, it is important to regulate diet in the treatment 
of the patient. During the first acute attack a limited diet with fluids 
and soft solids, such as are chiefly absorbed from the small intestine, 
is given. Milk alone is generally not acceptable, and a large bulk of 
fluid increases the diarrhoea. Dater, with improvement of the condition, 
the diet is increased but food is still given in small amounts at short 
intervals. Chronic patients should not be starved. They as a rule 
improve with generous and well-balanced diet. The diet should con- 
tain plenty of protein, viz., meat, fish, eggs, milk and cheese ; plenty of 
butter, fat, fruits and green vegetable.s. Carbohydrates are to be taken in 
moderation. In addition, special vitamin preparations are ordered fol 
these chronic cases, viz., marmite or bemax for vitamin B complex and 
halibut-liver oil or cod-liver oil for A and D vitamins. Diver therapy 
is usually of no value unless there is marked macrocytic type of 
anaemia. 

Anaemia with a low colour index is a fairly common complication 
of colitis. Iron in large doses given in chronic colitis with h 3 ^po- 
chromic anaemia is of .striking benefit. 

Spasms of colicky pain frequently occur in colitis. Injections of 
atropine are useful in relieving the acute condition, atropine by mouth 
is given to chronic or convalescent cases.* Although atropine relieves 
the colic it docs not lessen the diarrhoea of the acute attack. There is 
really no satisfactory means of controlling diarrha^a and it is doubtful 
whether kaolin and bismuth have any beneficial effect. 

Constipation is another result, which is often of spastic type. Both 
aperients and enemata often fail to give relief and are likely to increase 
the irritability of the muscle, while antispasmodic drugs relax the 
bowel and may permit the passage of normal stools. Diquid paraffin is 
very useful in such cases. {Pro. Roy. Soc. Med., Nov., 1935). 

ARTERIOSCLEROSIS 

Arterial lesions which resemble those of human arteriosclerosis can 
be produced in rabbits by the administration of diets containing consi- 
derable quantities of cholesterol. It is concluded that the presence of 
considerable quantities of cholesterol in the diet with a resulting eleva- 
tion of tlie level of cholesterol and other lipoids in the blood is essential 
to the development of the typical arterial lesions in rabbits. It is shown, 
however, that hypercholesteremia alone cannot be regarded as the cause 
of the lesions in the arteries. There are preliminary local alterations in 
the walls’ of the arteries which precede the precipitation of lipoids. 
Evidence is advanced to ^ow that these preliminary Changes are due 
to some form of injury to the arteries attendant on the experimental 
procedure of cholesterol feeding. It is concluded that the occurrence 
local changes in the arterial walls, due in all probability to injury of 
some kind, is the primary event in the development of the lesions of 
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esperimfetttal cholesterol arltriosclerobis, an event which is followed 
subsequently by the precipitation of lipoids in the injured areas, 
comparison is drawn between the lesions of experimental choles- 
terol arteriosclerosis ond those of human arteriosclerosis. It is demons- 
trated that the two diseases are not identical, and that there are a 
number of important differences between them Hypercholesteremia is 
not found with any regularity in association with human arteriosclerosis. 
It seems highly probable that arteriosclerosis in ihan can and usually 
does develop without deviation of the cholesterol content of the blood 
beyond the iiornial limits of \ariation {Afiluvci, of Pathology, 1935, 
Vol. 20, p. 293). 


YAWS AND SYPHILIS 

Acute ^aws (p, 655) is comparatix ely easy to manage by treatment, 
though what the final results of the treatment will be cannot yet be 
determined. The jiriniar^ lesions of > aws and of syphilis differ decidedly 
in their histological fe«stuies The secondary Ksions of acute florid yaws 
differ decidedly in their gross appearance from most secondary eruptions 
of syphilis, though syphilis rarely causes lesions like those of yaws, and 
yaws is said sometimes to cause eruptions like those of syphilis. Histo- 
logically, typical lesions of yaws are characterised b> the presence of 
spirochaetes, chiefly among the epithelial cells, by marked proliferation 
of the epithelium downward, by the large number of leukocytes that 
penetrate the epidermis and by the slight amount of involvement of 
blood vessels. Thus, the papules of yaws differ from most syphilitic 
lesions, but occasionally condyloma and some of the cutaneous lesions 
of syphilis may give similar pictures. Late ulcers of yaws and 
those of syphilis are so much alike that a diagnosis between them is 
frequently impossible. It has sometimes been noted that in certain tro- 
pical regions similar conditions were likely to be called syphilis in the 
city and yaws in the country. As to involvement of bone, it must be 
admitted that roentgenograms show that the bones are often aflected 
in yaws and that the pictures are often like those seen in cases of 
syphilis. Both clinical and experimental work indicate that an attack 
of yaws confers considerable immunity against a second infection. Also, 
clinical observations and laboratory experiments suggest that a certain 
amount of cross immunity between yaws and syphilis may be produced, 
but tbe statements are somewhat conflicting. Opinions on the relation- 
ship of yaws to syphilis differ widely. Yaws has been called syphilis 
of the tropies and stone-age syphilis ; syphilis and yaws have been called 
brothefT and sister as well as twins. Castellani regarded them as wholly 
distinct infections, like tuberculosis and leprosy. Apparently no one 
recorded having actually witnessed the transformation of yaws to^ 
or df syphilis to yaws in n»an. The^dyidence that is available 
the impression that the aph^heate of either yaws or syphilis has* 
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undergone a functional but not a morphological mutation in some human 
host, giving rise to the other infection, and that the resemblances 
between the two infections indicate that the new infection has evolved 
from the older one in comparatively recent times. {Archives of Patho- 
logy, 1935. Vol. 20, p. 626). 

STAPHYLOCOCCAL INFECTION OF JEJUNUM AND ILEUM 

Staphylococcal i^ections of the small intestine occur which give rise 
to septicaemia and prove fatal within approximately thirty-six hours 
from the onset of symptoms. The early symptoms are like those of 
stapylococcal food poisoning, and 'consist of nausea, vomiting, diarrhoea 
and prostration. Ivater, with septicaemia and circulatory failure, coma 
and various other nerological signs appear. 

The autopsy shows widespread lesions of unusual character in the , 
jejunum and upper portion of the ileum. The intestinal contents are 
blood stained, and include long casts of the miicosa uhich are com- 
posed of necrotic fragments of intestinal villi, fibrinopurulent exudate, 
and staphylococci in large numbers. The microscopical sections show 
diffuse superficial necrosis and acute infiammation of the mucosa of 
the jejunum and portion of the ileum affected, associated with numerous 
staphylococci in the inflamed tissues. Thrombi in small vessels are 
found in a number of organs, and are most numerous in the jejunum, 
ileum and liver. There are focal necroses in the liver, spleen and 
bone-marrow, and small haemorrhages, not associated with thrombi in 
blood vessels, are scattered in the brain and meninges. {Bull. John 
Hopkins Hasp. 1935, Vol. 57, p. 289). 

WE1L*S DISEASE 

Weil's disease seems to be one of those conditions fated to play an 
ever larger part in medicine and public health. It has been shown 
tliat: (1) the Weil strain of Leptospira is the same the world over; 
(2) at least 10 per cent, of wild rats in the United States harbour and 
excrete virulent organisms : (3) occupational exposure exists (most of 
the 12 reported cases occurred in persons working at certain trades); 

(4) spirochetes have been found to thrive in water in many places and 

(5) sporadic cases of Weil’s disease (cliuicallv and pathologically identi- 
cal with the classic European variety) continue to be reported at inter- 
vals. (Achives of Pathology, 1935, Vol. 20, p. 475). 

F!|yERS OF THE TYPHUS GROUP IN INDIA (p. S75) 

Boyd has analysed one hundred and ten cases of fever of the typhus 
group according to their serological reactions with B. proteus XK» ^2 
and Xl9, and according to their rilnical characters, A definite XK 
group fa described corresponding closely to Malayan ' typhus. It 

ie suggested that there may be two otlier types of t^hne found In 
97 
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India, one having as the main antigen of its virus an unknown strain 
of proteas, and resembling in this and in other features the Rocky 
Mountain fever, the second having X19 as the main antigen of its virus 
ind resembling endemic typhus. But it is possible tliat these two types 
may in reality be but one. 

In other countries (Japan and Malaya) the vector of the fever in 
which XK is the main antigen of the virus is known to be a mite. This 
is obviously a possibility in the Indian XK cases, but so far there is 
no evidence of any kind in support of this hypothesis. From a com- 
parison of the clinical details of the cases, there appears little doubt 
that some of the cases correspond to what have figured from time to 
time in the literature of the disease as *'Indi.m Tick Typhus.*' 
Whether or not the tick is the vector, or the only vector of this disease 
remains an open question. There exists at present no definite scientific 
proof on this point. The absence of any history or evidence of tick 
bite in the present series of closely questiond and closely examined 
cases is a finding which cannot lightly be disregarded; in only one is 
there any suggestion of tick bite, where a papule w^ith a necrotic centre 
was observed; no ticks were seen; there was no associated adenitis. 
It is of interest to note that a definite history of tick-bite is a most 
inconstant feature in most cases which have been reported in the litera- 
ture. Xhitil the differentia] diagnosis of these fevers is more clearly 
established, the diagnosis ‘‘Indian Tick Typhus** should be shelved- 
There is at present no scientific justification for applying it to any 
one of the types of the disease which have been described. {Jour, 
Royal Army Med. Corps., 1935, Vol. 65). 

DIABETES MELLITUS (p. 1043) 

A summary of the more important and original conclusions arrived 
at by the Diabetes Clinic of the Ministry of Pensions is as follows: — 

(1) ^veral oases of diabetes were found to supervene on certain specific 
pancreatic lesions, particularly acute pancreatitis maiiv years previously. 

(2) The connection of diabetes mellitus with functional nervous diseases 
hyperthyroidism and consequent hyperadrenalincemis, having been con- 
sidered, the conclusion is offered that nervous shock and prolonged 
mental stress and strain are frequent causes of diabetes, particularly 
amongst war pensioners. (3) The small incidence of a family history 
and ^ obese subjects in the series is estplained by the dietetic habits 
and type of life enforced upon most of the patients during the War 
period. (4) The ipelationship of renal glycosuria to diabetes mellitus 
is that renal glycosnria frequently represents a residual condition after 
a mild case of diabetes has been cured. The absence of any senile 
cases of renal glycosuria is explained on the assumption that the rrenat 
th^ibshold rises as arterio^sderotic changes set in with advancing years, 
faiid that tha condition frequently nndergo^^ a epontaneous cure. 

is uo evidence in these patid^tl that any icase of renal glycosuria 
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afterwards developed diabetes. (5) Three conditions are coitsidered : 

(a) Diabetes mellitns, (b) “para-diabetes** or liyperglycaemic glycosuria, 
(c) renal glycosuria. To distinguish between these the use of a three- 
day blood-sugar tolerance test is advised. This is really a pancreatic 
exercise tolerance test. (6) The former very low carbohydrate high 
fat diets, the legacy of the pre-insulin period, are condemned as un- 
satisfactory. It is shown that carbohydrate and fat can be interchanged 
in a diet without ggeatly affecting the insulin requirements, although 
there are some individual variations. 

Diets containing a high carbohydrate allowance with restricted fats 
are shown to be the most satisfactory for general use. The restriction 
of fats may not be agreeable to the patient, but the discomfort is not 
so great as the extreme restriction of carbohydrate. In practice it was 
found that the old diets were not kept to by the patients and apart , 
from the distaste were expensive. The present diets are more satis- 
factory and kept to more readily. (7) In cases which show fasting 
hyperglycsemia on insulin treatment the giving of a small part of the 
morning dose of insulin at waking is shown to result in all cases in 
satisfactory blood-sugar control. (8) In many cases receiving insulin 
treatment the renal threshold tends to fall as an improvement in toler- 
ance occurs. (9) As regards insulin treatment every case of true 
diabetes, however mild, should be given 'insulin^ at least for a Short 
course of treatment. They consider that it may improve the tolerance, 
and possibly may effect a cure. The patient*s general condition is 
improved ; in other words it acts as an excellent tonic. It also prepares 
the patient to deal with an intercurrent infection should it arise. In 
the case of a febrile condition such as pneumonia, or a septic condition 
insulin is well tolerated and should be given in increased quantities. 
It is necessary to gi^'e carbohydrate, possibly as glucose, at the same 
time. In cases of tuberculosis the prognosis is improved by the high 
carbohydrate diet with large doses of insulin. ^ 

The method of instituting treatment advised is that the patient, 
having been placed on the appropriate diet selected for final use, in- 
sulin is administered in two daily doses, increasing the dose at inter- 
vals of three days, until the blood sugars, taken several times through- 
out the day, are within normal limits. To arrive at the appropriate 
diet the calories sufficient for the patient’s needs must be calculated, 
and is considered best that the subject should be maintained slightly 
under rather than above the normol weight. In emaciated cases high 
carbohydrate diets are to be given at first. High fat diets with res^ 
triction of carbohydrates tend to ketosis and death from diabetic coma. 

Afost mild or moderate cases can be well controlled by tw6 insahtt 
doses, generally given twenty minutes before breahfast and the prm* 
cipal evening meal. In more severe cases where there ia 4islStoilty 
arising from a high fasting value of the blood-sufati^ Ilie 
morning iusulin dose has resulted in great auecelS. It k AOflfi Imf; 
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in nearly every case perfect control of the blood-sugar was obtained 
with a smaller insulin dose. (Jout, Prop. Med, and ffyg, 1935, Vol. 38). 

CHORIOMENINGITIS 
Acute Lymphocytic Choriomeningitis 

There is evidence to show that some if not all such cases represent 
a disease entity due to a filtrahle virus described Dickens and Arm 
strong. The clinical picture of the disease is that of an infection ot 
the upper respiratory tract, followd by meningeal symptoms which 
are ushered in by sudden onset with headache, nausea or vomiting, rise 
in temperature to 100" F., stiff neck, and usually a positive Kernig sign 
There is no evidence of nerve involvement and, other than noted above, 
the neurological examination is negative. The disease inns a benign 
course for about 10 days to 2 weeks. The temperature declines by lysis 
find recovery is complete without residuals of any kind. Four patients 
who have been followed for more than 3 years remained entirely well. 

The cerebrospinal fluid is under slightly ipiTeased pressure and is 
clear or at the most slightly hazy. The cellular response is almost 
entirely lymphocytic — rarely do we find as many as 10 per cent, poly- 
morphonuclear leucocytes in the fluid. The number of cells may range 
anywhere from 50 to 2,000, according to the severity of the attack. 
The chemistry of the cerebrospinal fluid is important in that the sugar, 
chlorides, and urea content will be found within normal range. The 
Kahn or Wassermann is negative and the colloidal gold curve will be 
in the meningitic zone and of low colour change. No organism or clot 
can be demonstrated. Drainage of a few cubic centimetres of cerebro- 
spinal fluid will usually relieve the headache and nausea, and quieten the 
patient. The white blood cell count may show a slight increase up to 
9,000 or 11,000 with a fairly normal differential percentage. The fact 
«thal the cerebrospinal fluid shows no tendency to clot and that the 
sugar and especially the chlorides remain within normal limits are 
most important diagnostic points definitely against tuberculous men- 
ingitis, wdth which the disease is at first often confused. The fact that 
no muscle weakness, or definite neurological signs are found helps to 
rule out encephalitis (of all types) and acute anterior poliomyelitis. 

The virus of Armstrong produces a symptom-complex in monkeys 
similar to the above. The blood serum of patients recov^ered from the 
disease protects animals from the vims of A^nnstrong (National In- 
stitute of HeOHfa attain). This disease occurs sporadically in man, and 
lias been tranaletictd eaperimefitally to animals. Traub has isolated 
a vim ftom ithite mke and Riveni and Scott have isolated a vims 
from litunan batients isdilch ate aemlogically i^tical w^ith the National 
{liititnte nf health steaiit of tha -Amlttong virek. (United States Naval 
tfUmi mieUn, 1099, Vdl. 910* 
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BACTERIAL FLORA OF THE NORMAL BODY (p. 76B) 

The bacteria are able to live in the body or its cavities for long 
periods of time without causing demonstrable harm and must there- 
fore be considered normal inhabitants of the body. It is customary 
for the secretions from the mouth, the vagina, and the urinary bladder, 
to contain a few pus cells, or at least cells which under other circum- 
stances would be cajjed pus cells. Likewise, it is evident that there 
are almost constantly signs of iiiBammatioii in the mouth and in 
other body cavities. So long, however, as there are no symptoms which 
would ordinarily be noticed, wc are accustomed to call a given organ 
normal. Cultures made under anaerobic conditions >ield one flora, 
while those grown in air show another. The time of the year, the 
geographical location, the food habits, the hygienic habits, and various 
other individual differences of the host play their parts in determining the 
flora to be observed. In describing the various organisms which are 
found in normal bodies it is necessary to distinguish between those 
that are practically always found, those that are frequently found, and 
those that are occasionally present. In the first group is Staphylo- 
cocevs albiis, which is always found in the skin of the human being. 
Likewise, Escherichia coli seems to be a normal inhabitant of the bowel 
of every human being wherever he mav be found. Streptococcus vhi- 
dans is said always to be found in the nasopharynx, and Lacto-bacillui 
vaginatis is almost always found in the human vagina, provide! meddle- 
some douching has not altered the normal habitat. In the second group 
are those organisms which are so frequently present that they elicit 
no surprise when they are found. Of these there are a great number, 
but we are, of course, mostly interested in those which are capable 
of acting as pathogens— staphylococcus, pneumococcus, streptococcus, 
and a number o[ others which need not be mentioned in detail. 

In the last group we place those organisms which are occasionally 
present. Typhoid 'carriers* may be perfectly well and yet carry viru- 
lent typhoid germs. Likewise, there are those who harbour the menin- 
gococcus, the gonococcus, the organisms of syphilis, the diphtheria 
bacillus, the germs of tetanus, of gas gangrene, and probably a 
great many others, yet give no outward signs of disease. 

Fi,ora or THU NORMAi, ai*imektary TRACT. Mouth and pharynx, 
:Many bacteria live in the mouth and throat. Moisture and food are 
abundant. Contrary to the usual belief, saliva has but slight bactericidal 
effect. Dogs and animals lick their wounds and commonly experience 
rapid healing, but this is more likely due to the fact that the wound 
is ke^t clean by this method than to the theory that the saliva inhibits 
the bacterial groivth. There is usually some degree of catarrhal inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the mouth, but wounds of the 
month usually heal rapidly. This is largely due to the unnsnalty rich 
blood supply. It is impossible to steril^ the month cavity, and any 
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attempt to do so is certain to do more harm to the mucons membrane 
than to the germs. If the mucous membrane is injured the body’s 
protection against germs is weakened and bacterial invasion is more 
likely to take place. The organisms found in the mouth arc of many 
kinds i^Staphylococcus alhus is often there; and occasionally Staphy- 
lococcus aureus can be found. Streptococcus viridans is nearly always 
present; Streptococcus hemolyticus and non^hemolyticus ma} be present 
without causing disease^ and are, indeed, fairly common. Pneumoco* 
ecus is present in a large percentage of mouths, especially during 
the winter and spring months. The pneumococci found usually belong 
to Type IV, which is the least pathogenic. The other types are rare- 
ly found in normal mouths except when the person is in contact with 
a case of pneumonia of the same type. Gaffkya teUagena is rather 
common. Of the genus Neissena several species are rather commonlv 
found, particularly Neisseria catairhaUs, which has been accused of 
causing a catarrhal inflammation of the mucous membrane of the nose, 
throat, and sinuses. It is probably of slight importance, but cannot be 
classed as being entirely harmless. Other Grauji pegative diplococci are 
found and make it hard to be sure, when the presence of meningococcus 
is reported, that the organism of Weichselbanm is really present. The 
true meningococcus is not infrequently found in the throats cf normal 
individuals, Corynebacterium diphtherm and C. pseudodlphthefice may 
be present in the normal throat. The fusiform bacillus and the spiril- 
lum of Vincent are present in a large percentage of mouths. Some 
authorities are finding them in nearly all mouths, but this seems an 
exaggeration. Several species of Treponema are sometimes found and 
may be mistaken for Tteponema pallidum in a dark field examination. 
Proteus vulgaris t Aerobacter ceiogenes, Klebsiella pneumonics, and a 
number of other Gram-negative bacilli are often found. Chain-forming 
Glium-positive bacilli are common ; also a great many large saprophytes, 
yeast cells, and occasionally Leptothrix and Streptothrix. Sarcinae are 
common. 

(Esophagus, The flora of the oesophagus is essentially the same as 
that of the mouth and the pharynx. 

Stomach, The acid of the gastric juice usually kills all bacterial 
growth. As a result, food commonly leaves the stomach in a sterile 
condition. Undigested food, of course, contains many bacteria, and 
some may pass into the duodenum in the centre of compact masses 
of food* One of the most important functions of the gastric juice is 
that of disinfection of the food. With normal gastric digestion there is 
much less danger of dysentery, typhoid fever, cholera, food infection, 
and r^ilated conditions. Persons with weak gastric digestions, will 
suffer from fermentation of the food in the stomach, causing discomfort, 
foal eructations, and indigestion. Many people cannot drink sweet milk 
heeanee of the large amount of bofhur substatK^ in the milk, which 
tteOtraUabs the gastric juiCe, atloudng the bacteria in the milk to ferment 
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the lactose with gas. Meat of these people can, however, drink butter- 
milk, because in this case the lactic acid reinforces the gastric juice 
and. the lactose having already been fermented cannot produce gas. 
Patients with cancer of the stomach commonly have a very low acidity. 
The Oppler-Boas bacillus is often found in such gastric juice and has 
been supposed to be the cause of the cancer. This is not the case, 
since the Oppler-Boas bacillus is one of the non-pathogenic Lacto. 
bacillus species an<f simply lives in the stomach as a saprophyte. It 
is largely responsible for the organic acid commonly found in the gastric 
contents of persons with carcinoma of the stomach. 

Intestine. The contents of the normal duodenum are usually near- 
ly sterile, but the bacteria rapidly increase as the lower levels are 
reached. It is commonly stated that about one-third of the faeces are 
composed of the bodies of dead and living bacteria. The commonest 
organism is Escherichia coli (or possibly Esch. communior). There 
has been much discu.ssion as to whether we should regard this organism 
as a friend, an enemy, or a harmless saprophyte. The noted patho- 
logist Adanii traced a great deal of trouble to the colon bacilli. He 
thought that the portal circulation took them up in large numbers, that 
the liver had the important task of destroying them, and that a chronic 
state of intoxication resulted. The Russian bacteriologist, Metchnikoff, 
believed that they were the cause of old* age and attempted to supp- 
plant them with Lactobacillus bulgaricus. The whole theory of lactic 
acid therapy is based upon the assumption that the usual flora of the 
bowel is harmful. Other authorities regard the colon bacilli as being 
of some benefit. They point out that they may aid in the digestion 
of certain products, though this seems rather far fetched for the reason 
that the things that they will digest (sugars) are easily broken down 
by the intestinal juices. They say that colon bacilli tend to inhibit 
the growth of worse germs and this is quite plausible. Others think 
they are a harmless organism, except in a few cases when they get 
into other organs or may cause a colitis in debilitated individuals. The 
bacterial flora of the bowel varies with age and diet. At the time of 
birth the bowel contents are sterile. From the first to the third day, 
however, there is a period of ‘‘adventitious bacterial infection,** and 
after this time the bowel will be heavily contaminated for the re- 
mainder of life. The flora of the breast-fed baby is usually characteris- 
ed by the presence of Lactobacillus bifidus in large numbers. The 
stools of such a child are inofiensive in odour. Other organisms present 
are Aerobactor aerogenes. Streptococcus lacticus, Escherichia coli, 
Escherichia communior, Lactobacillus acidophilus, etc., several of 
which are anaerobic and proteol3d:ic. In adult life there is a relative 
increase in the number of the members of the coli group, and a 
corresponding decrease in the sour milk type of organism. The colon 
copies to harbour a great number of the organisms belonging to the 
genus Clostridium. Clostridium mlchit is often found in thfc norma) 
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colon, and may, a$ in cases of pernicious anaemia, ascend to much 
Iiigher levels. It has, indeed, been accused of being the cause of this 
<lisease. The more likely explanation is that it is allowed to ascend 
ill the bowel for the reason that the bowel does not have a normal 
function because of the atrophy of mucosa so characteristically seen in 
this disease. The presence of the Welch bacillus is, then, probably a 
result rather than a cause of the condition. This organism can cause 
a marked diarrhoea with much gas formation. BwetUus mei^entericui> 
is a common inhabitant. In many respects it resembles Bacillus suh> 
tilis and produces an active proteoh*tic ferment, making it important 
in the putrefactive processes taking place in the bowel. Clostridium 
putrificum (Beinstock) is considered to be a normal inhabitant of the 
faeces and is active in putrefaction. A great many other organisms of 
less importance are found regularly and still others occasionally in the 
perfectly normal intestine. With a special milk diet the faecal Bora 
tends to change toward the acidophilic forms. Two factors determine 
the degree of such transformation : (1) The original presence of appre- 
ciable numbers of Lactobacillus acidophilus in the lower part of the 
digestive tract. (2) The stability of the flora that were already esta- 
blished when the special feeding was begun: A diet high in carbo- 
hydrate tends to simplify the flora in favour of the acidophilic orga- 
nisms, while a meat diet tends to favour the colonic flora and to induce 
putrefaction. In other words, a carbohydrate diet tends to establish 
the fermentative organisms, while a high meat protein diet tends to 
cause the putrefactive organisms to flouri^. 

Fi^ora or THE RESPIRATORY TR4CT. Nosal cavxiy. It is one of the 
functions of the nasal cavity to remove dust and germs from the 
inspired air so that the lower levels of the tract may be protected from 
such contamination. 'As the air enters the nostril it first encounters the 
vibfissae, or hairs, which grow in the vestibule of the nasal cavity. 
These hairs are more or less moist and catch a great deal of dirt, as 
every one knows who has worked or lived in dusty places. As the 
air passes on into the nose it comes in contact with the moist surfaces 
of the mucous membranes and a large part of the dust remaining 
is left in the slimy covering of those membranes. The arrangement 
of the fdlds of mucous membrane over the turbinates is such that 
the air is swirled about so that every particle of dust is likely to come 
into contact with a moist surface. Once^ the germs find themselves 
caught in the tnueous secretion they may be blown out of the nose, 
may drain into the throat to be swallowed and destroyed in the 
stomach> ot they may be expiectorated. There is likewise some methpd, 
by no means understood, by which they are destroyed by the mucous 
men4)rane itself, Doubtless phSgoqj^sis plays an important role in 
tUs irespeot, though there are apparently other iBseahs at the disposal 
id the < 
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As might be expected, a great variety of organisms are found in 
the nose. Probably the most common ones of interest to physicians are 
Staphylococcus alhus, Neisseria catarrhalis. Streptococcus viridans, and 
certain diphtheroids. A variety of cocci and rather frequently members 
of the colon group and the Friedlander group are commonly found. 
The fact that these organisms are found in noses that are normal 
indicates that while the nasal secretions may not be definitely germi- 
cidal, they are by ^no means favourable for growth and development 
m such a way as to cause disease. It is likely that the increased 
susceptibility to cold which is rather characteristic of civilized 
man is due to the fact that he mostly lives indoors, where the 
air is likely to be dry, dusty, and overheated, thereby producing ex- 
cessive dryness of the membranes of the nasal cavity and reducing 
resistance to bacterial invasion. Increased opportunity for contacts 
^\ith other persons suffering from colds is also a big factor. Hyper- 
trophy of the adenoid tissue of the throat and nasopharynx is doubt- 
less a response to the excessive load thrown upon the lymphatics by 
reason of the inability of the mucous membrane to perform its full 
function when excessively dry and heavily contaminated by dust and 
germs. 

Accessory sinuses^ The strictly normal sinus is probably always 
or nearly always sterile. Cultures made* upon fresh human cadavers 
dead of various causes and without sinus symptoms usually give 
no growth, or, in a few instances, non-vimlent strains of Staphylococcus 
albus. When bacteria have been injected into the sinuses of normal 
dogs they liave usually remained viable for only a few hours. The 
drainage from the sinuses is such that this result is to be expected, 
provided there is no source of continued reinfection. In recent years 
there has been much attention given to the apparent increase of 
sinusitis. It sometimes seems that, in certain regions at least, there 
are no really healthy sinuses. Staphylococcus alhus and aureus, vari- 
ous Oram-negative diplococci, and streptococci are the more common 
ofienders. In not a few of these cases the sinus seems to be normal 
sometimes for weeks or months at a time, but in all probability the 
organisms are still there in latent form. 

Bronchial tree. The ciliated epithelium of the trachea, bronchi 
and the branches of the bronchial tree is constantly sweeping 
the mucus upward so that it may be expectorated or swallowed. In 
this way large quantities of dust are removed, as every one knows 
who has coughed up dark material after having been exposed to dust 
or qjoal smoke. As cultures are taken deeper and deeper m the brm* 
chial tree the number of organisms obtained becomes less and lesa 
until it is found that the really healthy parenchyma of the lung is 
sterile or practically so. {Sometimes after deep and labored breathing 
with the mouth open germs succeed in getting into the depths of the 
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luagb, but in quiet breathing this rarely happens except when there 
is a heavy infection of the upper respiratory tract or the germs are 
carried to the lungs by the blood stream. 

Fi,ORA op the genito-urinary tRACX. Urethra, The short female 
urethra is frequently sterile but also often is contaminated with Staphy- 
lococcus ahbus and colonic organisms. The male urethra usually shous 
the presence of these two types of organisms and in addition often 
furnishes a habitat for non-pathogenic diphtheroids. Mycobacterium 
smegmatis is conmmonly found in the folds under the male foreskin 
and also in the creases between the various members of the external 
female genitalia. It bears a close resemblance to the tubercle bacillus 
and may easily be confusd with it unless its presence is kept in mind. 
The deeper parts of the male genito-urinary svstem are sterile when 
free from disease. Occasionally organisms are found in the urinar> 
bladder when there seems to be no evidence of infection, but it is 
doubtful if they can be regarded as being normal or harmless inhabitants. 

Vulva and vagina. On the vulva, as might l>c expected streptococci, 
staphylococci, Escherichia colit Corynebactet‘tunt pseudodiphtheria, 
and many saprophytes are to be found. During the later weeks 
•of pregnancy streptococci and staphylococci are found in the vaginas of 
40 to 76 per cent, of healthy women. Such being the case, it is 
•easy to see that it is not necessary to suppose that puerperal fever 
can take place only when the germ is carried to the parturient woman. 
We should remember, however that the germs which are commonly 
present in the vagina of a particular woman are far less dangerous to 
lier than those which are brought from another case to a woman who 
has had comparatively little contact with these germs. In other 
words, the woman is more or less immune to the germs which she 
carries herself. 

The classic studies of Doderlein upon the bacterial flora of the 
vaginal secretions are important. He distinguishes two forms of 
vaginal secretion; (1) Normal, which is white (like curdled milk), 
acid, contains no muCus, is small in amount, and (2) pathologic, which 
is thick, yellowish or greenish mucus, sometimes foamy, usually alka* 
line, but not necessarily so, and contains numerous pathogenic and 
non'*pathogenic microorganisms. The normal vaginal secretion usually 
contains only Lactobacillus vaginalis (Doderlein’s bacillus) a harmless 
organism. The ImMocUIus vaginalis produces large amounts of 
lactic acid which rather effectively prevents the growth of the other orga- 
nisms. This gem must be regarded as the normal inhabitant of the 
vagina, and ite presence is qndonbtedly beneflcial. Because of tthe 
fact that this germ causes odmirs which are objectionable for aesthetic 
reasons, antiseptic atkaltne dowdtes have beejg. much used. In this 
4ase the sesthctic ideal and the hygienicldeal are hpposedf The removal 
J^iudeffeiif’s bacillus and the nUul^alhEation of the acid secretions favours 
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the development of bacterial flora which are capable of causing irrita- 
tion and infection. There is of coarse, comparatively little danger 
.of this except in the few weeks preceding obstetrical delivery. At 
such times douches are definitely contraindicated. 

It is not unlikely that the reason for the great number of cases 
of puerperal fever in women delivered under the most careful 
.attempts at asepsis is due to the fact that many women who have 

habitually used douches have not had the normal experience with 

^erms which is necessary for the development of an immunity to 

them, ijuch women are in much danger if an exogenous germ is 
introduced. 

Uterus, While the vulva and the vagina are usually contanii* 

nated rather considerably, the uterus is normally sterile except for the 
lower third of the cervix. There is a mucus plug that closes the 
mouth of the womb and prevents bacteria from entering. Under 
certain conditions bacteria live in the contents of the uterus in the 
later months of pregnancy, but do not reach the child (the germ of 
syphilis can pass from the mother to the child, as can filtrable viruses 
— and possibly other germs, very rarely). The greatest care must be 
taken when an instrument or the hand is to be introduced into the 
gravid, the non-gravid, or the parturient uterus. 

When there has been a coiisiderablfe laceration of the cervix as a 
result of childbirth, Ijacteria invade further into the uterus. Under 
certain circumstances organi.sms can enter the uterus and cause endo- 
metritis, but the uterus is no longer a normal organ in that case. 
The gonococcus can traverse the cavity of the womb and cause serious 
infection in the fallopian tubes and in the peritoneal cavity, but rarely 
causes much trouble in the uterus itself. 

Floua op the nokmal tissues. It has often been supposed that the 
tissues themselves are commonly sterile except when definitely infected. 
This is by no means true. It is easy to show by anaerobic cultures 
that the muscles, the liver, and probably other organs harbour members 
of the Clostridium group when apparently perfectly healthy. Lymph 
nodes frequently show the presence of living organisms which, in all 
probability, they are in the act of destroying. The liver has been shown 
to receive coxisiderable numbers of organisms which have passed through 
the intestinal wall into the portal vein and thence to the liver. It is 
doubtless an important function of the cells lining the sinusoidts of 
the liver to pick up these organisms and destroy them before they 
gc further. Diphtheroid organisms can be isolated from a number of 
organs of the body. They have been found a number of times in 
pathogenic lesions which are probably non-infectious and have ettont* 
ously been supposed to be the cause of Hodj;kin*s disease, sarcomata, 
and various granulomatous conditions; when, as a matter of fact, they 
were probably merely harmless parasites which had nothing to do with 
the disease in question* 
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Symbiosis— Man and Bacteria. It is commonly assumed that the 
host and the parasitic bacterium are each trying to kill the other. 
Each is merely trying to preserve itself against the other and in case 
either should cesse attacking the other a condition which is essentially 
symbiosis is likely to be set up. As soon as the acute ravages of 
gonorrhoea are overcome, the body is rather content to allow the 
organism to lie latent in the tissues. Many organisms which cause 
disease— or indeed, most of them— may thus lie latent to weeks, months 
or years, causing little or no harm but able to seize an opportunity 
further to invade the tissues or to spread even to other individuals. 
This is an important immunological fact that has too often been over- 
looked. Ina.smuch as we rarely make bacteriological examinations on 
persons except when they are in the grip of a definite infection, this 
principle has often been missed or inadequately appreciated. We are 
constantly living in symbiosis with many kinds of bacteria and billions 
of individuals of the various species. Indeed clinical healing in a large 
percentage of cases is merely an armed truce which upon slight pro- 
vocation may become active warfare- A large percentage of lesions — 
abscesses, tubercles, gummata, etc. — are merely localizations of the 
conflict when the resources of the body have been more or less success- 
ful in interning the organism and compelling it to restrict its activity, 
though it is by no means dead. 

At the same time that the patient is becoming immune to the 
attack of the germ, the germ is also in many instances becoming 
immune to the attack of the body. This “reciprocal immunity 
enables each to live in the presence of the other, or in other words, 
to establish a condition of symbiosis. An example of this is seen 
wlien children are immunized against diphtheria by being given toxoid. 
The immunity produced is an antitoxic immunity directed against the 
toxih rather than against the germ itself. In such case the individual 
is protected against the clinical form of the disease but not against the 
carrier condition. There is reason to believe that the number of carriers 
will increase if immunization continues to be practiced, though clinical 
diphtheria may become quite rare. 

This principle may be the explanation of the apparent fact that 
many diseases seem to be decreasing in virulence though they still 
produce much moj^bidity. Inasmuch as man has never been able, by arti- 
ficial tneaas,, to briUg ebout the total extinction of any biological species 
the attempts to do so in the case of various disease germs may be quite 
impracticable. It is not unlikely that we might be more successful if we 
should seek rather to grain a truce and accept the principle of “live and 
let live**. The phTsiciau must gfiue consideration to the general biology 
of symbiojBis in hi$ study of the forces by which hie patient achieves 
viCtaty, accepts balaiicSi or submits to ddeat imd»*4catli as a result of 
bacterial iuvasion, (TSart-hqo*' H Bactertoiogin^T, ft. Ri^-e). 
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BACTERIOLOGY OV URINE 

Suggestions to the bacteriologist and clinician in deciding wliat to 
look for ill a given specimen of urine. 

Mycobacterium tuberculosis. Tuberculosis of the kidneys and 
filadder is not particularly rare. When it is at all possible specimens 
to be examined should always be collected through a catheter for the 
reason that they may otherwise be contaminated by the smegma bacillus 
which is nearly eft ways present on the external genitalia. This orga- 
nism is acid fast and very similar to the tubercle bacillus in many 
respects. If tuberculosis of the kidney is suspected the ureters should 
1)e cathetcrized through a cystoscope and the urine from the two kidneys 
kept separate. Direct microscopic examination of the urine will rarely 
lie successful. The urine should lie sedimented in the centrifuge, the 
clear urine poured off, and salt solution poured on, shaken and again, 
sedimented; the sediment i>» then injected into the peiitoueum of a 
guinea pig. In case the smegma bacillus is present, guinea-pig inocula- 
tion will rule it out since it is not pathogenic. 

vStaphylococcus. It is often the cause of cystitis and may be easily 
found if present in the urine. A smear of the sediment will reveal 
numerous pus cells and the organisms themselves. Culture on ordinary 
culture media will easily establish the identity of the organism. 

Streptococcus pyogenes. It may be* present in the urine, usually 
coming from the kidney or the kidney pelvis, but occasionally coming 
from the bladder itself. Catheters in the ureters will decide the source of 
the infection. Streptococci in the sediment will call for enriched cul- 
ture media and more careful methods of culture. If autogenous vac- 
cines are to be made from the streptococci great care must be exercised 
in the giving of them as they are likely to cause a focal irritation of 
the kidney with swelling and suppression of the urine. Very small 
doses should be given nntil one is sure that the patient is not excessive- 
ly sensitive. 

Kschbricuia COLT. It is rather frequently found in the urine of cases 
of cystitis. Much care should be taken in the use of a catheter in 
patients with large prostates and residual urine that this organism 
is not introduced. Infection of the bladder of debilitated patients with 
this organism may be a serious matter. The colon bacillus is, of course, 
easily cultured and identified. Patients with spinal cord injuries are 
very liable to cystitis of catheter origin. 

Bberthella TYPHT. The urine of typhoid fever patients carries the 
germ m a large percentage of cases. For this reason the urine should 
not be infected with the faeces. The fact that the germ is in the urine 
may occasionally be used for diagnostic purposes but rarely so. Urine 
^'carriers'* are very dangerous. ^ 

Proteus xttloaris. This organism is rather easily separated itom 
the last two by the fact that it rapidly liquefies gelatin medium. Other- 
wise it is much like the colon ^cittus for all practieal pnrpoi»es. 
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Nkissekia gonorkhcba. The gonococcus is occasionally found in the 
urine but the fact is of no practical significance. The organism has 
merely been washed out of the urethra in the act of urination ahd its 
presence does not mean that the bladder is involved in the specific 
inflammatory process. « 

Several other organisms have been occasionally found in the urine ^ 
as Borrelia recurrentis (relapsing fever) and the organism of Weils 
disease (epidemic jaundice), etc., but these are, ofi^course, very rare 
and need not be considered in a manual of this sort. 

COLLECTION OF SAMPLES 

Sptitom. If sputum is to be cultured it must be received into a 
sterile container and without disinfectant of any sort. It is usually 
well to rinse the mouth and tliroat with a cleansing— but not disin-- 
fectant— gargle and mouth wash. Boiled or sterile water or salt solu- 
tion is good for this purpose. Effort should be made to get the sputum 
from the part affected — ^lungs, throat, posterior nasopharynx, etc , — 
with the least possible contamination from the saliva of the mouth. 
The sputum should be taken at once to the laboratory and kept in a 
cool place. 

If the sputum is to be examined for acid-fast organisms but is 
not to be cultured or injected into an animal, it should be taken m 
a 5 per cent, phenol solution in equal volume with the sputum. Morning 
sputum is more likely to have the germs. 

ThkoaT swabs. For suspected diphtheria use no gargle of any sort. 
Depress the tongue and inspect the throat carefully. The physician 
should be careful to avoid causing the patient to cough or sneeze into 
his face. It may be well to wear a mask. The tongue depressor used 
should be perfectly clean and the swab should be carefully taken and 
planted on the culture medium. Other swabs are taken in much the 
same manner from the throat and planted upon appropriate media. 
In suspected meningococcus cases or carriers the culture is taken from 
the nasopharynx tlirongh a glass tube to avoid contamination with 
other secretions. The swab is then immediately planted upon special 

warmed medium in a plate poured but a few minutes before. It i<« 

usually better to have the suspected fearrier* come to the laboratory than 
for the bacteriologist himself to go to the bedside of the patient. 

Direct smears. When stained smears rather than cultures are to be 
made, the material should be evenly and thinly spread upon a clean 
glass slide that has Men properly labelled. The film should be allowed 
to dry thoroughly lU air. A number of germs will remain infectiqna 
when the film is spread upon a slide and dried in the air. 

Smears for gonococcus should be taken in such a manner as to en- 
sure Hhat the germ may bo fduud (afte^ tm^esaSh^ of the prostate in 

chrottlc cases in the male) aud oontaminating germs may be 
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avoided (taken from the cleaned cervix through a vaginal speculum 
in the chronic case in the female). At least two smears should be taken. 

Kxudates and transudates. These can usually be handled in much 
the same manner as pus or other liquids and hardl.v require detailed 
instructions. 

Spinal plitid. Obviously the most rigid asepsis should be practised 
in entering the spinal canal. It is therefore easy to collect the fluid* 
under ideal conditions from a bacteriological standpoint. When the 
meningococcus is iought by direct stain the stain should be made as 
promptly as possible. When the fluid is to be cultured it will often 
happen that incubation at body temperature will greatly increase the 
chances of culture. A clear spinal fluid suspected of containing the 
tubercle bacillus should be allowed to stand for several hours in the ice 
box and both the fluid and sediment studied. Fluids containing other 
organisms should be handled as would other fluids for bacteriological 
study. 

Blood cultures. Very important is the thorough cleansing of the 
skin before inserting the needle. Unless scrupulous surgical technic 
is used there is a great danger of contamination with the staphylococci 
which are so commonly present on and in the skin. When a staphy* 
lococcus septicaemia is suspected extreme care will need to be taken 
else one cannot decide whether the organism was in the blood or on 
the skin. If Staphylococcus albus is found it is usually a contamination. 

Blood for serological tests. It need not be drawn with such care 
as indicated here, except that such measures as will protect the patient 
from infection must be observed. 

Tissues removed by biopsy. The area should be very carefully 
washed but antiseptics must be used sparingly or not at all. Rigorous 
asepsis must be used and the tissue received into a sterile Petri dish 
or wide-mouthed tube. 

Pits. The manner of the collection of pus will vary according to the 
quantity of the same and the lesion from which it comes. If a large 
abscess is aspirated it is usually easiest to inject the pus directly from 
the syringe into a sterile culture tube with a cotton stopper. If the pns 
is to be sent some distance a sterile tube can be drawn out making an 
ampoule. The pus is injected below the constriction which is then 
sealed with the flame. A smaller amount of pus may well be collected 
in a Tasteur pipette'. After the capillary end is properly sealed in a 
flame the tnbe can be packed in a case and handled quite conveniently 
without fear of breakage or contamination. Pus from ulcers of various 
sorts is commonly taken on a Swab and then transported in a sterile 
tube with a cotton stopper. An objection to this manner of taking a 
sample is that the pns may dry out. This is not commonly a serioua 
matter unless considerable time must elapse. 

F.^EE. It would seem too tnneh to demand that faeces be received 
and handled only in sterile vessels, but it is essential Ut leest that the 
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container be scrupulously clean » else there is danger that the organisms 
from other cases may be carried over into the specimen. A clean white 
enamel pail of one or two quarts capacity is probably the l>est contaiuei. 
It should have a tight lid in order that the escape of odours may be 
avoided. The plant should be made as soon after collection as possible 
and it is best to keep the material in the icebox until the examination is 
made. Faeces examinations are most commonly made for the typhoid 
and dysentery bacilli; also the stools of infants with various diarrhoea^, 
or of adults followihg food infection. Examination for acid-fast bacilli 
is likely to ht very misleading. 

It is frequently best to take the material for faecal examination on 
a swab taken directly from the bowel through a proctoscope or sigmoi- 
doscope. This is particularly true in ulcerative conditions— colitis, 
dysentery, etc. 

Ukins. The bacteriologist should refuse (except under verj unusual 
conditions) to examine a urine bacteriologically unless it has been drawn 
through a sterile catheter into a sterile bottle with o suitable stopper. 
Highly aigni^cant in urine examinations are the staphylococci, the 
Esch, colit and the tubercle bacilli. The first two of these may be 
introduced into the urine during the act of normal passage, and the 
smegma bacillus normally found about the genitalia is very likely to 
be confused with the tubercle bacillus. Clinician^ will sa> that the 
bacteriologist should distinguish between Myco*$megmaUs and Myro- 
iuhetculosls, but this is far harder to do than to insert a catheter and 
is much more likely to result in error. If information is desired con- 
cerning the urine from a particular kidney, ureteral catherterization 
should be done when practicable. 

If a contaminated urine is .sent to the bacteriologist and he finds 
organisms which did not really come from the urine the report is 
almost sure to be vety' misleading and may cause serious error. For 
this reason aseptic care must be taken in preparing the genitalia and 
inserting the sterile catheter. Never send a specimen of urine to the 
bacteriology laboratory unless it has been drawn through a sterile 
catheter into a sterile bottle with a sterile cotton stopper. Tn taking 
the specimen to the laboratory do not wet the stopper. 

llAClLtUS AC1DOPI1ILU5 

The implantation of this organism in the intestine has given some 
remarkable results in the experience of many clinicians. The organism 
must be given in milk and at least 1,000 c.cm. of milk is given daily, 
cottiainiitg 000, 000 organisms to each c.cm. This amount of milk 

must' be given for at least a month or six weeks. The stools should 
be studied and plated to see that the flora has changed before the 
treatment can be stopped* Under no drciini9|^nQes sliould the tablets 
pot ap by mii»tifactliter($ be used. The organmtn grows well in lactose 
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and a good preparation for treatment is for the patient to eat a good 
quantity of lactose daily for a week. 

C. C. Bass gives the following instructions for the preparation of 
the milk: 

Care of stock culture. The stock culture should be kept up by 
frequent transplanting (preferably every day) to autoclaved milk in 
regular culture tubes. Kelatively large amounts of inoculum must be 
transferred. Small • pipettes * drawn from glass tubing of proper size 
plugged with cotton before sterilizing and fitted with a rubber bulb 
just before using are convenient for this purpose. The outside of the 
pipette can be sterilized just before using by passing through a flame^ 

Preparation of inocultim for routine production of acidophilus milh,^ 
Bottles of skimmed milk, plugged with cotton, are sterilized in this 
autoclave for fifteen minutes at 15 pounds pressure. A bottle should 
contain as much milk as will be required to inoculate all the milk to be 
inoculated on a given day. 

“The first bottle of inoculum is prepared by inoculating one of 
these bottles of milk from the stock pure culture and incubating for 
24 hours or longer, until coagulation takes place. This should be 
broken up by shaking before using. Subsequently, the bottle of inocu- 
lum for the next day may be inoculated by pouring some of the day*s 
inoculum into another bottle of autoclaved milk, etc. 

“Preparing milk to be used in routine production of acidophilus 
milk: Round tincture bottles with cork stoppers having a capacity of 
20 ounces (*Knglish quarts’) are mo'^t convenient for making 500 c.c. 
quantities. This allows extra space for shaking. They should be dry 
sterilized. 

“Milk (skimmed or whole) .should be brought to boiling tempera- 
ture for a few minutes in a double boiler and poured while hot into the 
bottles, about 600 c.c. to the bottle. After cooling down to about 87*C. 
they should be inoculated. 

“Inoculation : Pour 10 to 15 c.c. of inoculum into each bottle, replace 
the stopper, shake and put in the incubator at 37^0. for about 24 hours. 
Remove, shake thoroughly and place in the ice box. This is 'acido- 
philus milk* and is ready for use. If kept cold, it is good for at least 
two or three days. 

Administration. Information available at present indicates that 
taking 1,000 c.c. or more of acidophilus milk daily results in almost 
complete transformation of the intestinal flora, in most individuals at 
least, w^hin a period of from one to two weeks. Much smaller quan- 
tities are far less effective. Less than 500 c.c. daily probably has 
little transforming effect. Ideally a portion of the daily quantity 
should be drunk along with each meat. Unfortunately, the acidophilus 
flora give way to the usual mixed flora within a week or two after the 
acidophilus milk is discontinued.’* {Methods of Tfed\men%» Clenden- 
ing. 1985). 

08 
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DEATH OF OVUM AND PREGNANCY TEST 
The value of the biologic tests for pregnancy (p. 1454) in determin- 
ing intrauterine viability is not yet established. In an attempt to solve 
this question Bishop has summarised the results given by the test in a 
series of cases in which the date of foetal death could be determined cli- 
nically with some degree of certainty. The Friedman test was employ- 
ed in the eleven cases of the series. In two ins^nces the test was 
still positive six weeks after the death of the foetus. With these excep- 
tions the test tended to become negative between ten and twenty-four 
days after intra-utenne death has taken place. The Ascliheim-Zondek 
test, according to other reports, tends to remain positive even longer. 
^The reason for this apparently lies in the greater sensitivity of infantile 
mice to pregnancy urine than that of adult rabbits. Evidence exists 
that the Aschheim-Zondek and Friedman tests depend primarily on the 
presence or absence of functional chorionic tissue rather than on the 
life or death of the ovum. Since, however, the main tuncticn of the 
placenta is to provide a means of nourishing th^ living embryo, it might 
be expected to become inactive on the death of that embryo. Practical- 
ly, however, it is clear that there is no direct relation between the 
death of the ovum and the disappearance of gonadc tropic substance 
from the urine. Furthermore, the time after death of the ovum at which 
the placenta ceases to elaborate the gonadotr-pic hormone seems to 
vary considerably in individual cases and to be determined by no mecha- 
nism so far understood. {Jour. Amer, Med, Ai>SQv. 1935. \'ol. 105, 

p. 1609). 


WEIL-FELIX REACTION 

The Weil-Pelix reaction (p. 977) is included among the heterophile 
phenomena because there is now little doubt that it is brought about by 
a specific antigen-antibody reaction. Although the agglutination of strains 
of B, proteus X by the serum of most human beings suffering from 
typhus fever has been accepted as a fact since 1916, the basis of this 
specificity has been questionable. Until recently, most bacteriologists 
refused to accept the theory advanced by the original authors, who 
expressed their belief in the specificity Of the reaction, since the agglu- 
tinins for the protens X bacillus appeared only as the result of an anti- 
genic stimulus, presumably supplied by the virus of typhus, but the 
weight of evidenpe to-day impels acoeplance of the origixial view. The 
agglutination of B, proteus X occurs practicably only in typhus and 
typhus-like fevers end not in other febrile conditions. In a]mo8t*all 
diseases now known to have a rickettsial aetiology, agglutinins are pro- 
du!bed fOr one or another serologic variety M Bacillus proteus OX. 
of Pathology, 1995, Vol. p. 878). 
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X-HAYS IN DIAGNOSIS (p. 136) 

It is recognized and established that X-rays are of supreme value in 
diagnosis not only for detection of disease but as a routine examination 
for the positive diagnosis of health. Every qualified practitioner should 
understand the extent to which they can be used in diagnosis and should 
be able to give an opinion on an X-ray e.\amination. When the clinical 
and X-ray evidence agree the liability of error is very small but when 
they fail to agree l^th should be revised in the fuller knowledge of 
the facts which each has revealed. 

Examination of Bones. Bones are liable to injury, inflamma- 
tion, nutritional disorders, congenital defects and new growth. 

Injury. All injuries to bones should be X-rayed. The injury may 
be fracture, dislocation, ruptuie of ligaments tearing away flakes of 
bone, or merely bruising of the tissues. X-ray films give the fullest 
information and indicate the line of treatment and prognosis, lii all 
injuries true anlero-poslerior and lateral views should be taken. When- 
ever a bone is fractured and displaced the X-ray should be available for 
immediate use after reduction and until a satisfactory position is 
obtained; thereafter the part should be X-rayed at intervals during the 
process of healing. 

INFI.A1V1MAI10NS. InfiamniatioHs of bone produce pathological changes 
and these changes in structure are shown on the X-ray film. The 
progress of suppurative osteomyelitis, the line of demarcation of the 
disease stops short of destroying the shaft, the formation of the in- 
volucruni and separation of sequestra — all can be followed in accurate 
detail by X-ray examination. Of the chronic specific infections of bone, 
tuberculosis is commonest; early diagnosis is essential and the X-ray 
alone confirms the diagnosis and shows the extent to which the disease 
has spread. 

Disordicrs of NUTRinoN AND CONGENIXAI, ANOMAWBS. X-ray examina- 
tion of the growing ends of bones reveals the changes peculiar to these 
diseases in the delicate growing bones of children, and— with tlic clinical 
evidence — establishes the diagnosis. 

New growths. X-rays afford the only means of diagnosis in the 
early stages of new growth of bones — primary sarcoma and secondary 
carcinoma or hypernepbroma. There is growing evidence that the 
X-ray appearances are more conclusive than even the microscopic 
section. 

Injuries of the Skull. The value of radiography as applied to the 
skull is well recognised. Each patient must be studied as a separate 
en^ty and modification of the usual methods may liave to be adopted to 
meet the vagaries of the patient’s condition or complaint whether due to 
age or illness. Stereoscopic X-ray pictures should be a matter of rou^ 
tine, as many mistakes can be made from single ’fiat* filtna that would 
not occur if stereoscopic films were taken. A radiograph the skull 
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presents at first sight a confnsiiig collection of linear and other 
shadows due to sutures, vessel grooves, depressions for Pacchionian 
bodies. Wormian bones and other structures. The variation of these 
shadows within normal limits is considerable. So is also the thickness 
of the skull bones These points must be fully appreciated and con- 
sidered when examining a skiagram for evidence of injury or disease. 

Congenital deforniitie'^ such as anencephaly and h>drocephalus can 
be observed in radiographs taken during the latter icioiiths of pregnancy 
and such knowledge niny be in\aluabl2. bater deformities such as 
microcephaly and oxycephaly produce wcU-niarked appearances. In cases 
of meningocele the extent of the defect in tJie cranial b^nes can be 
observed. Hydrocephalus gives perhaps the most striking picture with 
the widened sutures and the dappled appearance of the thinned skull 
bones. The disease may affect the whole of the bones of the skull, face 
and jaw, and also be visible in the ujiper part of the spine in some of 
the radiographs. 

Injuries. Injuries to the skull may result in vaiious forms of 
fracture. In cases of depressed fracture, these iu%y be best demonstrated 
by an additional tangent \iew^ over the mjured area when the extent 
and depth of the depressed portion of the bone will be seen. Fractures 
of the base may at times be difficult to demonstrate and X-ray pictures 
taken in several planes may be necessary b.fore the injury is detected. 
Fractures of the malar bone frequently involves the maxillary antrum 
causing hajmorrhage into the cavity, w^hich produces an opacity in the 
shadow of that sinus Fractures of the lower jaw are usually easy to 
show in two or three planes. In cases where sepsis develops from a 
fracture or follow'iiig the extraction of a septic tooth, w^idc‘-pread osteo- 
myelitis sometimes occurs and spreads rapidly through the jaw producing 
in the radiograph a typical worm-eaten appearance of the bone with mul- 
tiple sequestra of various sizes. The subsequent healing process can be 
followed by periodic re-exam iiialion. Foreign bodies of various nature 
are course met with in different parts of the skull and nose and, 
provided they are sufficiently opaque radiclogically, no special difficulty 
should occur in their localization. 

New growths. I’rimary neoplasms in the cranial liones are un- 
common, the ivory exostosis or osteoma being that most frequently met 
with. They show as a dense homogenous shadow of irregular pattern 
but smooth outline and varying in extent. Osteo-sarconias are rare 
aud produce a le.ss homogeneous shadow and their progress is much more 
rapid. Tumours of the pituitary produce, as a rule, a deformity of the 
normal outline of the sella turcica, usually showing as an expansion in 
one or more directions. The posterior clinoid processes are frequently 
displaced and may eventually disappear and the floor of the fossa may be 
ii^een bulging down into the sphenoidal smus.^^Neoplasms of the brain 
rarely dhow in an X-ray picture without accessory methods as they 
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mely contain any sails opaque to X-rays. There arc a number of 
regions in the cranial cavity where calcified deposits are not infrequent- 
ly seen and must be recognized as normal occurrences. The commonest 
is in the pineal gland, but in case of cerebral tumour it may be 
seen to be displaced in some direction and so aid in the localization of 
the tumour. Other regions where calcifications occur are the choroid 
plexus, falx cerebri, various blood vcvsscls especially the internal carotid 
and parts of the dura mater. Calcification in a hoejnatoiiia may occur 
and calcified tubercuTomas, single or multiple, show as irregularly shaped 
shadows in sundry areas of the brain. Another form of the deposition 
of lime salts seen is that of the calcified haemangiomas where area® of 
dilated and tortuous vessels show well-marked calcification in their walls 
and the appearance resembles a group of worm-like deposits. Other 
rarer calcified deposits are seen in the cysts of Cysticerciis cellulosce 
which have recently been shown to occur in the brain. 

Nasai, Sinusks. As a routine examination four or five views are 
.sufficient, provided they are carried out with the necessary care. The 
erect posture is essential for some positions but others are more comfort- 
ably and satisfactorily obtained in the horizontal plane. The final 
diagnosis of the condition of a sinus must be based on the combined in- 
formation obtained from all the positions. The one most commonly under 
observation is the maxillary antrum and practically all the pathological 
conditions to which it is subject can be demonstrated radiographically, 
A radiographic examination is the only method at present available by 
which a general and accurate idea of the size and condition of the sinus 
can be obtained. Among the common antral conditions met with are 
polypi which may be seen as *cherry-like* shadows projecting from one 
of the walls or more commonly the floor. They vary in size and may 
almobt fill the sinus cavity. Thickening of the lining inucosa shows as 
a band-like shadow round the wall of the antrum resulting in a diminu: 
tion of 'the air space. When fluid is present, if it fills the whole cavity 
a homogeneous opacity is the result, but if less than full a fluid level 
may be demonstrated and can be shown to remain horizontal, when the 
head is tilted. The frontal sinuses show more anatomical variation than 
any of the others and range from complete absence on one or both 
sides to a sinus which covers a large port on of the cranial surface, there 
is also a corresponding variation in depth, this ranging from nothing 
up to one and half inches or more. I^arge frontal isinuses are some- 
times found in cases of acromegaly. The common conditions discovered 
by radiognaphic examination are infection resulting in thickened mucosa 
or pus which may on occasions be seen as a fluid level. As already 
mentioned, chronic infection may terminate in osteomyelitis. The 
ethmoidal cells make an interesting technical study and they can be 
viewed from many angles. It is uncommon to find evidence of infection 
of these cells in the absence of infection of neighbouring sinuses^ with 
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correct positioning their lesions can generally be demonstrated satisfac- 
torily. The sphenoidal sinuses may show marked asymmetry both as 
regards their length and their width. They are easy to demonstrate 
and can be well shown iu three planes. The mastoids present their 
own problems. The development of the process and the cells themselves 
vary greatly in individuals, and in the lateral view the anterior extent 
of the cells may be superimposed over the shadow of the sphenoidal 
sinus. The size of the cells also differs considerab^}^, some being large 
and clear and others quite minute, and in some cases the region appears 
almost non-cellular. Asynimetery of the two sides is common, and in 
consequence great care must be taken in diagnosis. The introduction 
of lipiodol into various sinuses may give a clear demonstration of 
polypi and other lesions in their cavities. During the course of a sinus 
investigation several other points of information are often available, 
such as the shape and position of the nosal septum ; the size of the 
turbinate bones and the resulting nasal airway ; the presence of unsus- 
pected adenoids may be shown as an encroaching shadow into that of 
the naso-pharynx. Considerable information regarding the teeth can 
he obtained such as gross apical infection and the presence of unerupted 
teeth. The detection of impacted wisdom teeth has sometimes solved 
an obscure case of neuralgia, headache or some vague group of 
symptoms. 

Chest Diseases, The radiological examination is an essential 
part of the investigation of chest disease. It is of particular 
value when history and symptoms suggest the presence of disease and 
the physical signs are lacking. This is especially true in the case of 
earV pulmonaiy tuberculosis. The interpretation of the skiagrams, 
however, requires skill and experience and the practitioner should 
familiarize himself with the appearances seen in normal cases before 
attempting to interpret the abnormal. 

Normai, appearances. If a good film taken in the anterior position 
is studied, the foMowing structures con be made out : — (1) the soft 
parts of the chest wall (breasts, pectoral muscles) ; (2) the bony frame- 
work of the chest consisting of the ribs, dorsal spine, and shouldcf 
girdle; (3) diaphragm; (4) the heart and great vessels; (5) the 
lungs represented by the bronchovascular .shadqws and the clear spaces 
t>etween them ; and (6) the right horizontal septum. 

^Sofi parts. The shadow thrown by the pectorales major and minor 
encroaches slightly ort the lung fields laterally opposite the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth ribs. 

Diaphragm, The right dome in full inspiration is usually situated 
at the level of the tenth rib, and the left dome slightly lower. The lung 
on each side extends downwards below this leveli and is therefore 
partly Concealed. 

Heart and mediasUnnm, The trachea is Wsible above owing to its 

oontent, and normalty lies slightly to the left of the mid-line. Below 
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this the heart and great vessels throw a dense opacity which coilceals 
part of the lung on one side. The right border of this central shadow is 
formed above by the superior vena cava and below by the right auricle 
with a distinct notch between the two. At the right cardio-phrenic angle 
a small triangu-lar shadow is formed by the inferor vena cava. The 
left border shows a prominence above called the aortic knob or knuckle, 
and below this there is a lesser prominence caused by the conus of the 
pulmonary artery. ,The remainder of this border is formed by the left 
ventricle. At the left cardio-phrcnic angle a triangular shadow is usually 
seen especially in fat subjects, due to the reflection of the pericardium 
on to the diaphragm. 

Lnngs. The lungs on each side, where not obscured by the struc- 
tures mentioned above, arc represented in the film by a fine network 
of spidery shadows which extends outwards from the Inng ro^t or hilum 
to the periphery. At the lung root these sh.'idows are condensed into 
an irregular somewhat 'fan-shaped* opacity. 

Lung septa. The main or oblique septum is not visible in the 
anterior view, but the right horizontal septum is projected as a fine 
transverse line which cuts acrosss the anterior parts of the third and 
fourth ribs. 

Changes in disease. Pleurisy, pleural effusion, and empyema : 
When a simple dry pleurisy with a friction rub is present there may 
be no changes on X-ray examination beyond restriction of movement 
of the affected side on screen examination, and sometimes even this is 
not seen. More often, however, there is some thickening of the pleura, 
which is evident at the margin of the lung field especially in the costo- 
phrenic angle. If fluid is present, the shadow becomes accentuated 
and owing to the negative pressure in the pleural cavity, it extends 
upwards along the margin of the lung as a laterial opacity, broad 'below 
and narrower above. As the fluid accumulates, (he shadow increases 
in size and the heart and mediastinum are displaced to the opposite 
side unless prevented by the presence of adhesions or fibrosis in the 
hmg. 

An exactly similar shadow can be seen in the early stages of 
empyema, but if the fluid becomes encysted a more circular shadow 
will be present. A lateral skiagram will be required to locaUze its 
position before exploratory puncture. When air is also present in the 
p’eurol cavity the negative pressure is reduced and a characteristic fluid 
level is seen in a skiagram taken with the patient erect. If the accumula- 
tion of fluid is large, the whole of the lung field may become opaque, 
and in such a case the presence of fluid can be diagnosed from the 
displacement of the heart and mediastinum away from the affected sida^ 
In massive fibrosis of the lung with pleural thickening a similar 
opacity is evident, but the heart and mediastinum are observed to be 
displaced to the affected side. 
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Pneumonia, The radiological signs of lobar pneumonia are 
characteristic and consist of a hazy opacity over the affected lobe which 
usually appears within the hrst twenty>four hours and lasts for some 
weeks from the commencement of the illness. X-ray examination is 
valuable during the acute stage to show the area of lung involved, and 
during convalescence in order to determine if normal resolution is 
occurring. It is almost essential where empyema is suspected. The 
X-ray appearances ' in broncho-pneumonia consist of^ scattered areas of 
opacity which appear two or three days after the onset of the illness and 
which show a tendency to coalesce. In serious cases considerable areas 
of the lung may become opaque. 

Bronchitis and emphysema. The X-ray changes noted are as 
follows : — (a) Increased clarity of the lung fields especially at the bases ; 
(b) fiatlening of the domes of the diaphragm ; (c) increase in the rcw>t 
shadows and basal lung markings from the presence of fibrosis ; and (d) 
degenerative changes in the bronchi (shown by a lipiodol examination). 

Bronchiectasis, Patients suspected of this distressing malady require 
an X-ray examination which will include not only plain skiagrams of 
the lungs, but also films obtained after the introduction of lipiodol by 
the oral or cricothyroid route or by means of a nasal catheter passed into 
the trachea. In the preliminary films the presence of bronchiectasis may 
be suspected if a localized 'honeycomb’ appearance is present in some 
part of the lung field. But the true nature and extent of the disease 
can only be shown after a careful lipiodol examination. 

Pulmonary tuberculosis. In this disease the X-ray examination is 
one of the most important of the various methods of investigation, and 
it should never be omitted. The radiological appearances vary with tlie 
age of the patient and can be described under the » headings of: — (a) 
tuberculosis in children ; and (b) adult type of disease. 

Tuberculosis in children, Ircsions due to active disease are com- 
paratively rare in children. If the infection involves the mediastinal 
glands, the root shadows are seen to be enlarged and clouding will be 
present in the adjacent lung field. The glandular enlargement can be 
seen in skiagrams taken in the anterior position and also in a skiagram 
taken in the true lateral position. An interesting group of cases com- 
prises those in which areas of opacity, sometimes corresponding to a 
whole lobe and resembling pneumonia in appearance, are seen. 
Skiagrams in other patients will reveal the presence of the adult type 
of disease* 

Adult type of disease. In the stage of early infiltration a small area 
of clouding about the size of a shilling is visible in the lung field. The 
commonest site is just below the clavicle but it must be recognised 
that the disease may also be located in some other part of the lung 
field and tisat {t may be concealed by the heart shadow unless an oblique 
vitw' is obtained. These early changes are fre(]<hintly^ not discovered 
bf IMSteen examination alone and require skiagrams of the best quality 
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for their detection. In a difficult case serial skiagrams may be required 
at intervals of fourteen days to establish the presence of a progressive 
lesion. In hbro-caseous disease the changes seen in the skiagram cor- 
respond closely to the signs of the disease observed clinically and to the 
pathology. Cavities appear as annular shadows which enclose an area 
ol translucency, and fibrosis is shown b}’^ the presence of dense linear 
opacities. 

Lung abscess. •X-ray cxanimatioii is icquired in this condition to 
show the site of disease, which is revealed by the presence of clouding 
in some part of the lung field, and in order to localize accurately the 
area of Jung iinolved before bronchoscopic or surgical treatment is 
undertaken. In the first stages of the disease, the typical appearance is 
d ‘cotton wool’ shadow in some part of the lung field AvS the disease 
progresses a cavil; may be formed and -is then seen as a central trans- 
lucent area with a fluid level. If resolution does not occur, the X-ray 
changes become more marked and the whole lung field may be obscured. 

New growth. The presence of a bronchial cariiiioma is revealed 
by an opacity, which is due partly to collapse of some part of the lung. 
Involvement of the mediastinal glands causes an enlarged hilum shadow 
which can be denioiistratcd in the anterior and lateral skiagrams. Serial 
films will reveal a slowly increasing opacity*. When the growth starts 
in the mediastinum an irregular shadow can be seen spreading out into 
the lung field on each side. If the growth is located in the superior 
mediastinum close to the great vessels, the api)earance at first is closelv 
simulated by an aneurysm. The X-ray appearances of metastases consist 
cither of multiple rounded opacities in the lung field rather like snowballs 
in ap])earauce or of a coarse generalized mottling which must not be 
mistaken for the finer mottling of miliary tuberculosis. 

Benign tumours form a circumscribed, rounded opacity which is 
a conspicuous feature in the skiagram. 

Abdominal Diseases. From the radiological point of view 
the easiest diagnosis is gastric ulcer. The characteristic appearance 
is a niche or projection on the wall of the lesser curvature. The 
niche may vary in size from a pinhead to a cherry, but in the 
majority of cases is about the .size of a pea. In addition to the niche 
there are various indirect signs of gastric ulcer, the chief of which 
are localized pain on pressure, localized spasm and gross disturbance 
of the rate of emptying of the stomach. In the early days of radiology 
<'onfiiderable reliance was placed on the indirect signs because in many 
cases the hiche could not be brought into view when situated deep on 
the posterior wall of the stomach. A modern method of examination 
of the gastric mucosa, generally known as 'dosed compression’ has 
eliminated this difficulty. The technique of ‘dosed compression' con- 
sists in introducing a small quantity of a watery solution of barium 
into the stomach, and under the screen slowly squeezing this mixture 
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over the gastric walls so as to outline the gastric rugae. In cases of 
ulcer, the rugae of the lesser curvature instead of taking their normal 
linear course converge to a point above the ulcer and diverge from a 
point below the ulcer. In addition to this finding the rugae of the 
greater curvature are genernlly seen to be raised and thickened, an 
appearance aptly described by Berg a.s an ulcer gastritis. Kxaminntion 
of the gastric mucosa alone i»ives no evidence of the tone, peristalsis 
or rate of emptying of the stomach and should therefore only supple- 
ment the ordinary barium meal examination in selected cases. The size 
of the niche is not an adequate guide to the true size of the ulcer and 
is not a reliable guide to prognosis. It was formerly thought that a large 
niche was in favour of the ulcer being malignant and irrespective of 
this factor, that a large niche was an indication for surgical rather than 
medical treatment. \ careful screen examination of the gastric mucosa 
will generally show whether a niche is malignant or not, and every 
radiologist has seen craters as large as a florin disappear under adequate 
medical treatment. 

I'he diagnosis of early carcinoma of the sbipiach is perhaps the 
most difficult jjroblem for the radiologist. The earliest sign of a small 
area of malignant infiltration must be an interruption of peristalsi*: 
over the affected area. Advanced gastric carcinoma produces on a 
radiograph a characteristic appearance knowm as a filling defect ; in 
other words there is a large area of the stomach which is not covered 
by barium. There are innumerable types of filling defects depending 
on whether the iicopla.sin is of the fungoid or scirrhoUvS type. As a 
rule malignant filling defects have a ragged outline and there is com- 
plete absence of peristalsis over them. Malignant filling defects can 
be simulated by spasm, by adhesions and by rare lesions, such as adult 
pyloric hypertrophy and gastric syphilis. Syphilis of the stomach is 
seldom diagnosed by X-ray alone. 

Duodr-nai, dt$k\sk. Duodenal ulcers are usually situated on the 
posterior wall and therefore cannot be sliown in profile like gastric 
craters. They are most readily visible when there is associated spasm, 
and fortunately this is usually the case. The characteristic appearance 
is an indentation on the greater curvature of the cap, retraction of the 
lesser curvature and between tlie two a small dense fieck of barium. The 
fleck is tender on pressure and may be visile for some hours after the 
stomach and duodenum have completely emptied. This ficck is the 
only diagnostic sign pf duodenal ulcer and every effort should be made 
to get an X-^ray picture of it. If there is strong indirect evidence of 
ulcer, such as deformity cap and pain on pressure with reflex irri- 
tation of the stomach, the duodenum should be examined furtlief by 
tnea«R of serial skiagraphs. 

trrxRU. The diagnosta of jejuttU ulcer as a sequel to 
gastfo-jejuftostomy has been cpiiisfdeinibly improved by the compression 
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technique and the demonstration of the mucosa at the site of the anasto- 
mosis. As in the normal stomach and duodenum, the diagnostic appear- 
ance is a persistent fleck with thickened rugae converging on it. When 
a jejunal ulcer is visualized by X-rays the meal should be carefully 
followed and if necessary an enema should be given shortly after the 
meal to determine whether such adhesions are present or not. 

Appendix. X-ray examination of the appendix is reliable in 95 per 
cent, of cases. about 80 per cent, of cases the appendix fills readily 
during an ordinary barium meal examination; of the remaining 20 per 
cent. 15 can be filled by following the barium meal with a saline aperient 
or by giving a barium enem«s, and the remaining 5 per cent, cannot be 
filled by any method. Failure to fill suggests, but is not diagnostic, 
of a morbid change. The radiological signs of an inflamed appendix are 
‘rosary bead' appearance due to farcoliths, kinks which cannot be 
straightened out, fixity of the tip of the appendix and pain on pressure. 

Large intestine. For the investigation of diseases of the large 
intestine both a barium meal and a barium enema are desirable. Mu- 
cous colic is perhaps too frequentV diagnosed from X-ray appearances. 
Characteiistlc findings are stated to be:— (1) Rapid filling of the colon 
on barium meal examination, t.c., the meal reaches the iliac colon in 
6 to 9 hours instead of the normal 16 to 24 hourvs; (2) Spasm of the 
distal half of the colon giving a ribbon appeaVance ; (3) Complete evacua- 
tion of the meal in 24 hours or le®s; (4) A narrow lumen of the pelvic 
and descending colon with absence of haustration on enema examina- 
tion; (5) Pain on pressure over the decending colon. Unfortunately 
all of these signs can be produced by the injudicious use of aperients 
and enemas, a prevalent addiction which renders the accurate X-ray 
diagnosis of mucous colitis very difficult. 

Ulcerative colitis has such a typical picture that X-ray examination 
is only used to determine the extent of bowel involved and the progress 
oi the disease under tieatmcnt. A barium enema, but not always a 
barium meal, gives characteristic appearances. The enema appearances 
are: — (1) Absence of haustration; (2) dilatation of the lumen with in- 
termittent contractions giving a ‘string of sausages* appearance ; (3) non- 
homogeneous filling of the gut, the barium lying in flecks on the (ede- 
matous mucosa; (4) large flat flecks which are actual ulcer craters. The 
mucosa of the large intestine and the actual craters can be visualized 
by using the following technique. The patient is given a thin barium 
enema and makes an evacuation shortly after the injection. This evacua- 
tion expels one third to one half of the barium. Air is then gently 
pumped in with a Higginson’s syringe and the residual liquid barium 
is evenly distributed over the intestinal mucosa. The introduction of 
the air is not a comfortable procedure and is seldom necessary in a 
case of ulcerative colitis. The method, however, is of great value for 
the detection of single ulcers (possibly malignant) and bleeding polyps 
of the lower bowel. 
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DlvctUculosis and diverticulitis can give rise to the same clinical 
findings as carcinoma of the large intestine, and X-ray examination is 
the most useful method of making the differential diagnosis. The bari- 
um enema is more valuable than the barium meal. There are two diag- 
nostic appearances A tooth edge of the afiected area of the 

intestine. (2) The demonstration of the diverticula. Both are usually 
seen together, but sometimes the saw-tooth edge is seen alone 

Carcinoma of the large intestine. Generally speaking the X-ray ap- 
pearances go hand in hand with the symptoms — the more severe the 
bymptoms the more obvious are the X-ray appearances— but occasionally 
the radiologist discovers an entirely unsu.spected intestinal neoplasm. 
The earliest signs of carcinoma of the large intestine are spasm or in- 
terference with peristalsis in the affected area. The characteristic sign 
of carcinoma is a filling defect which may or may not be associated 
with distension of the bowel proximal to the defect. The filling defect, 
like that seen in carcinoma of the stomach, is usually irregular in out- 
line and may vary in extent from half an inch to a foot. 

GAti/ BI.ADDRR. The frequency of gall-blad kr disease .and the 
influence it exerts on other abdominal organr has been revealed by the 
introduction of cholecystography. This has been described in detail 
elsewhere. {Practitioner, July, 1936). 

OHOSS APPEARANCE OF INFECTED WOUNDS 

It commonly happens that the physician or surgeon must decide 
by the gross appearance of a wound or ulcer what the infecting orga- 
nism may most likely be. 

Staphylococcus infection. During the early stage of the typical 
staphylococcic infection the tissues arc hard and indurated. Datcr this 
area will either go back to the normal condition or it will soften in the 
centre and a slough will form. This slough is composed of dissolved 
tissue, pus cells, and bacteria, and is surrounded by a zone of tissue 
and vascular response which is called ^pyogenic membrane.* The pus 
is usually thick in consistency and creamy yellow in colour, being the 
most common form of pus that is seen. Occasionally the pus may 
have a pale greenish colour or may show streaks of blood. 

Streptococcus infbctxon. Wound infections due to various strains 
of Streptococcus pyogenes arc the constant dread of the surgeon. Sta- 
phylococcic pus was often described as being 'laudable pus,’ while that 
now known to be due to the streptococcus was called 'pernicious pus.* 
This pus is thinner, may be Jumpy or curdy; often streaked with blood, 
black, fed, brown, or dirty colored. • 

EfCtTBRtCHU COLI INVBCTION. These lesions are usually seen only in 
those who have been long in bed, arc conaideralat^ debilitated, and of 
low resistance. The lesionE are more commonly near the pelvic orgaxis. 
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The tissues about the lesion are usually not very badly inflamed , the 
pus is greyish and rather slimy, and has an odour commonly described 
as ‘faecal* though this is not strictly correct. Nearly always Staphylo- 
coccus alhus, and often Staphylococcus aureus are associated. The 
granulation tissue is indolent, grey and usuaPy oedematous. The lesions 
are not often highly destructive, but may persist for a long time. 

PShUi)OM()N\s ^j:RUciTNOSA (Daciuus pyocyaneus) TNEfccxioN. These 
infections present a very striking appearance and are likely to be quite 
alarming to the patient and his family. The pus produced is of a 
bluish-green appearance and stains the dressings, XTiiless the patient 
is reassured he is likely to think that gangrene has taken place and that 
his case is hopeless. As a matter of fact the infection is rarely of any 
consequence and the patient may be reassured. 

Cu)SiRiDiUM TKTANi INFECTION . It is a matter of common knowledge 
that a mere scratch may suffice to cause ‘lockjaw*. More commonly, 
however, a wound that causes tetanus shows evidence of having had 
pus and a crust over it, or a foreign body in it. The diagnosis of 
tetanus is made, however, not from the wound but from the systemic 
symptoms, the history of a scratch or an injury being merely confirma- 
tory. A piece of tissue rem'Jved at biopsy may be useful in making 
a diagnosis. When crushed or sectioned typical bacilli may be seen 
when a bacterial stain is used. 

Anthrax infection, (Malignant pustule). This dangerous infection 
resembles a boil at first but soon changes in appearance to a dark or 
black necrotic lesion with serosanguineous or seropurulent contents and 
is surrounded by an ‘angry* red area. If it is promptly excised the 
patient will usually recover but if neglected the outcome is fatal as a rule. 

Ceostridium welchii INFFCTION : (Gas gangrene). The part is 
commonly much swollen, and greatly discoloured. A ‘bronzing* of the 
skin is characteristic. Crepitation of the tissues due to the presence of 
tiny bubbles of gas makes the diagnosis nearly certain. The exudate 
from the wound is commonly a brown fluid that contains many gas 
babbles. A foetid putrefactive, or acid odour is common. 

CeOvSTRidium HiSTOEYTictTM INFECTION. This is a rare condition which 
pioduces very marked proteolysis of the tissues affected, without pro- 
ducing general symptoms of any consequence. 

CORYNEBACTERITJM DIPHTHERIAS WOUND INFECTION. This is a Very Seri- 
ous condition, but fortunately is rare. When there are symptoms of 
marked intoxication as in diphtheria and the patient has a wound, 
close examination of the latter is indicated. Smears should l3k made, 
and there should be no delay in giving antitoxin if there i$ anything 
that* resembles a diphtheritic membrane in the wound. 

Pastbureeea TUEARFNSifs INFECTION. A papule first appears, then an 
ulcer and an ugly black slough. Regional lymph glands swell, and 
aystemis sjmiptoms appear 
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Hbmophii«us BUCRBVii INBBCXION. The soft choncre consists at first 
of a red papule which in two or three days becomes a vesicle surrounded 
by a zone of *angry’ hyperemia. In four or five days the lesion be- 
comes a pustule and then the cuticle breaks through, forming an ulcer. 
This ulcer is rather characteristic in that it has a ragged, inflamed, 
and undermined margin, but shows little induration. It heals in about 
three weeks if everything goes well and it is given the proper care. 

Neissbria GONOKRiicRA iNi^LCiiON. Thick yellow p\is, with underlying 
tissue very red. 

Bbd-sorbs. It is commonly said that these are simply pressure sores 
caused by the continuous local anccmia in the patient with a poor cir- 
culation and not enough fat to pod the skin and bones. The bacteriology 
of bed-sores has usually not been taken into consideration. Examina- 
tion of a rather large number of these sores in recent years has revealed 
that all of these lesions contain at least the Staphylococctis aureus and 
Escherichia coli. Staphylococcus albus, Pscii^domonas aruglnosa and a 
great many other contaminating and saprophytic bacteria are also com- 
monly found, but the significant ones are undoaotedly Staphylococcus 
aureus and Esch, colt. These organisms doubtless account for the des- 
tructiveness of the lesions, for the purulent discharge and for the pun- 
gent faecal odour— particularly disgusting and offensive odour. These 
lesions are probably caused, as is commonly stated, by the local ane- 
mia and local trophic nerve disturbances, or irritation, but it is the action 
of bacteria that causes them to have the characteristics that are so 
commonly seen. 

If the bacterial infection can be corrected these lesions will heal 
fairly promptly, provided, of course, that the condition that caused 
the sores has been removed. Bacteriophage active against cultures of 
Sta,phylococcHs auretis and Esch. coH has been successful to a striking 
degree in cleaning these dirty, ugly sores, checking the offensive dis- 
charge and odour and in bringing about the development of healthy 
granulation tissue, and healiut;; with the minimum of scar. Bacterial 
infection is not the sole cause of these sores, but it is always present 
after the sore has developed, and if corrected will greatly foster the 
healing process. Patients with diabetes, syphilis, arteriosclerosis, tro- 
phic nerve disturbances, and senile changes of marked grade have 
shown complete healing, usually in spite of the fact that their primary 
condition was unimproved or definitely worse. The treatment of decu- 
bitus ulcers is bacteriological as well as physical. 

Sitegof focal infection, (1) The faucial tott.sils, the peri-tonsillar 
tissues and supratonsil^ar fossae. In this may also be included the 
lymphoid tissue embraced in the pharyngeal tonsil and elsewhere in 
the nasopharyngeal space. The abundance of this tissue in the child 
probably explains the frequency of infectiosMS like acute rheuinatic 
fever, diphtheria, tonsillitis^ etc*,' ia the earlier periods of life. The 
fafst that chronic septic inlecUon snay He latent in the tonsillar 

* t * 
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tissue lias not been generally recognised. That this focal infection 
may produce a chronic systemic disease is established by clinical ex- 
perimentation. (2) Abscess of the gums and alveolar sockets, pyor- 
rhoea alveolaris and septic types of gingivitis may also cause systemic 
disease of various types. (3) The various sinuses about the head — 
maxillary, ethmoidal, sphenoidal, and frontal—may' also harbour focal 
infection and cause systemic disease. (4) Tlroncbiectatic and pulmonic 
cavities due to chronic disease may als> produce chronic systemic in- 
fections. (5) Chronic ulcers of the gastro-iiitestinal tract, specially of 
the bowels. This source is probably rare and more problematic than 
that of any other systemic infection. (6) Chronic appendicitis. 
Chronic catarrhal appendicitis may produce not only the local dis- 
comforts including disturbance of the functions of the digestive organs, 
but may also be a focal source of systemic infection with the damage 
done chiefly to the cardiovascular apparatus. (7) Cholecystitis and 
cholangitis, with or without calculi, have been recognised as sources of 
systemic infection, the brunt of the damage apparently falling on the 
cardiovascular apparatus and kidney. (8) The urinary tract, including 
the pelvis of the kidney, the bladder, and more particularly the prostate 
gland. Pyelitis of whatever type, even when there is only moderate 
obstruction of the drainage of the kidney pelvis, may produce myositis, 
arthritis, neuritis, etc. (9) Genital tract. The prostate and seminal 
vesicles are a common source of infection of gonorrhoeal arthritis and 
probably of ordinary septic infections. The fallopian tubes and the 
uterus are less commonly a source of chronic systemic disease in all 
probability. It is said that the paranictrium is a more common focal 
source of infection. (10) Local, septic, submucous and subcutaneous 
foci anywhere in the body may be a source of systemic disease. 

Systemic results of focal infection, (1) Chronic arthritis is one 
of the most common results; (2) nephritis, both acute and chronic; (3) 
cardiovascular degenerations; (4) chronic neuritis and myalgia (myo- 
sitis) . 


INTEGRATION OF THE ENDOCRINE SYSTEM 

To State briefly the view of the integration of the endocrine system 
there is doubtless an autonomous activity of these glands acrord- 
ing to the steady biochemical demand of the body, but their activity 
can be profoundly modified and extensively controlled by centres 
in the dieucephalon which are largely concerned with e^motional 
expression. These centres may operate directly through the sym- 
pathetic nervous system (indeed, the hypothalamus has been called 
the *head ganglion of the sympathetic) or indirectly through the 
chemical activities of the anterior pituitary. The anterior pituitary 
forms two basic secretions probably bf a protein character, one being 
stimulating the other inhibitory in effect. They coiteappnd in feet to 
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Sharpey Schafer’s original distinction between a hormone and a chalone. 
It is suggested that the former is produced by the eosinophile, the latter 
by the basophile cells. These basic secretions are capable of chemical 
modification according to the needs of the body, and are then ready to 
stimulate or restrain the secretion of simpler hormones by the other 
endoc'rine glands, including the post-pi tuitarty. It may be as Zondek 
maintains, that the hormones circulate in an inactive form, only becom- 
ing activated when they reach their destination, ‘■riiis indeed might 
explain some of the observations on the alleged hormone-antihormone 
linkage. Certain it is that their destination is decided by some peculiar 
receptive capacity in the structure on v/hich thev act, catal> tically or 
otherwise. What determines that receptive capacity, we do not know 
as yet. Hut we can say that the ^^h^!e pm^cess appears to be a special 
case of the general law that nervous .stimuli, whether passing from the 
diencephalon to the pituitary, or down neurtais to pre and post-ganglionic 
endings, act through the intermediary of chemical substances locally 
prf)dnced. And there may be some further support for this view in 
the fact that, in one instance, the same substance, adrenalin, is the 
final product of either liormoiiic or nervous activity. (Lancet, 19.35, 

p. 1160). 

Endocrinology in Relationship to Interpretation and Understanding 
of Common Symptoms. Advances in the study of glands of internal 
secretion cannot be judged isolely or chiefly by the extent to which 
they lead to successful organotherapy but more by the profound influence 
they have on the understanding and interpretation of common symp- 
toms. Consideration of their relation to hypertension, obesity and dis- 
turbances in carbohydrate metabolism is of especial importance because 
of the frequency of such manifastatinns, because they are often en- 
countered in the same individual and because in certain striking in- 
stances they are directly attributable to pathological changes in the 
hypophysis or the adrenals. Although participation of these and other 
glands of internal secretion must be suspected in many cases of high 
blood pressure, obesity and diabetes, caution is necessary lest the newer 
knowledge be applied prematurely and too extensively in surgical and 
radiological treatment. (Jour, Anter. Med, Assoc,, 1936, Vol. 105). 

PYROGENIC (FEVER PRODUCING) SUBSTANCES IN 
DISTILIED WATER (p. 42) 

The fact that certain bacteria can grow in distilled water is well 
known. The work of Seibert, and of Broun and Seibert (Am. J. Physio- 
logy, 71, pp. 021^629) has done much to explain the fact that intraven- 
ous solutions made from stale contaminated distilled water can cause 
dangerous reactions and may even cause seriq^p injury even though it 
is stetila at the time tht iujectloo is made, It was found that about 
SO per cent, of distiOad wsters from different laboratories produce fever 
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when injected intravenously into rabbits. The fever-producing substance 
is a bacterial product and can be removed by distillation. 

The bacteria at fault can be divided into three groups (2$ strains 
studies) : — 

I. All strains studies which were not responsible for fever produc- 
tion are put into this group, which is in turn divided into two groups. 
(A) Red chromogenic bacilli, and (B) Chromogenic micrococci. 

II. The strains which were responsible for mild fever seem to be 
related to Jordan's group XI, and are characterised by the fact that 
they are bacilli which do not liquefy gelatin, and do produce alkalinity 
in milk. 

III. Strains responsible for severe fever and even death all seem 
to fall within the group X described by Jordan. They are somewhat 
similar to the coli group except that no gas is produced on sugar broth 
and no indol is formed. They produce acid in milk, but do not liquefy 
gelatine. They seem to belong to an unnamed tribe of Bacteriaceae 
belonging somewhere between Erwinece and Bastcrcie, 

As to the chemical nature of the pyrogen, it is destroyed very slow- 
ly by heat alone, but readily by heat in the presence of acid or alkali. 
It can be concentrated under diminished pressure, and temperature 
under the boiling point, the amount of concentration being tested by 
the degree of rise in temperature in rabbits when it is injected. 

Anaphylactic reactions were produced in rabbits sensitized by con- 
centrated pyrogenic water, while non-sensitized rabbits did not respond 
similarly. Similar shock reactions were produced in rabbits by the first 
injection of aqueous Berkefeld filtrates of the two strains of bacteria 
isolated from pyrogenic waters. 

This work does much to explain the very annoying chills which so 
often follow intravenous medication. Only distilled water which has 
been sterilised immediately after distillation and then stored in a germ 
proof container is safe for intravenous use. Such water may be pre- 
pared in any well-equipped laboratory or surgery or may be bought in 
ampoules. All connections should be thoroughly cleaned before being 
sterilized. Rubber tubing should be thoroughly brushed on the inside 
with a slender tube brush. It should then be rinsed thoroughly and 
boiled with the apparatus. There are doubtless other causes of ‘chills* 
after intravenous medication, but certainly the most common one is the 
presence of a pyrogenic substance in the distilled water, a result of bac- 
terial growth. 

In making solutions for intravenous use, use only water that was 
sterilized and sealed immediately after having been distilled. 

* CLIMATE AS A DISEASE. FACTOR 

According to the meteorologists the temperature, moisture and 
movement of the air, the amount and quality •£ the light, the rainfall 
and barometric pressure form the chief items of a group of conditions 
99 
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which, taken together, constitute the weather of a place at any given 
moment; the average weather of a place throughout the year consti- 
tutes its climate. It is, however, advantageous to use the word '*cli- 
mate’* in the loose, popular way as indicating the general weather condi- 
tions of the locality at a given season rather than to attempt to sum- 
marise the average weather for the whole year. 

CtiMATS AND HEALTH. Climatic conditions affect the health of human 
beings in several ways (a) Directly, The conditions of- air tempera- 
ture, moisture and movement taken together may be favourable to the 
vitality and energy of the body, they may act unfavourably by lower- 
ing resistance to disease, or they may actually cause diseases like 
heat-stroke or frost-bite. T^ight may act in a favourable or unfavour- 
able manner ; excess of light gives rise to solar dermatitis and 
night blindness; defect of light is one of the causes of rickets and 
osteomalacia. Light may increase vitality when it falls on the body in 
suitable amounts, whereas deficient exposure to light may be a cause 
of lowered vitality, (b) Indirectly. The crops of a place, and hence 
the food supply of the people, depend largely on climate. Insect life 
is much influenced by climate. Diseases which are conveyed by insects 
can only be transmitted when the climatic conditions are suitable for 
the existence of the insects, for the development of the disease para- 
sites in their bodies, and for their ability to bite human beings. 
Bacteria which have to pass through the air on their way from person 
to person are also affected by the temperature, moisture, and movement 
of the air, so that climatic conditions may greatly influence the spread 
of ‘droplet' infections, and even in some cases the spread of contact 
infections. Much attention has been devoted to the influence of climate 
in connection with the prevalence of diseases like malaria, plague, 
relapsing fever, small-pox, cholera, etc. There is doubt regarding the 
th^" association between climate and cholera transmission, though the 
influence of air temperature and moisture on the spread of this disease 
is not understood. Rainfall for instance may favour transmission or 
cause its disappearance. 

General itEPBCTs op tropical climates on the human body. There 
is a most unfortunate' impression that any sensation of cold ought 
to be avoided : the origin of this mistaken belief is that many 
fevers start with a feeling of chilliness, and so it is natural for people 
to think that chill has been the actual cause of these fevers whereas 
it has merely been a symptom of the onset. The dread of the slightest 
sensation of cold on the surface of the body is responsible for a vast 
amount of ill-health; it leads to the closing up of doors and windows, 
and so conduces to the spread of droplet infection; it also causes 
people to coddle them.<ielves so that they lose the power of reacting 
to a fall in air temperature aud therefore become liable to sufler ill 
effects from slight exposure to cold. The bodj^ 'Ought to be capable of 
resisting changes of tem{»erature ; ft cannot attain to full vigour unless 
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estposed to these changes within reasonable limits. In very hot weather^ 
especially when the high air temperature is accompanied by excessive 
air moisture and lack of movement of the air, the body has to contend 
against a set of unfavourable conditions: the cooling effect of the air, 
combined with evaporation from the body surface, may be just sulli- 
cient to keep the temperature within normal limits, even when the 
muscles are relaxed and all the other tissues are inactive. In such 
conditions exerci^ is almost impossible, as bodily work is always 
accompanied by a great increase in heat production, the appetite is 
feeble, because assimilation of food causes increased heat production; 
the body has no opportunity of reacting to cold and hence loses the 
power of doing so. Persons exposed for long perjods to these condi- 
tions tend to become enfeebled and lose their resistance to disease. 
Their mental energy is also sapped: they often become fatalistic and 
cease to make any effort to improve their climatic environment. In 
cold countries steps are taken to heat dwelling-houses, but in the 
tropics artificial cooling of houses is regarded by many as a preposter- 
ous suggestion, although it is much more necessary for the mainten- 
ance of health than artificial heating in cold climates. 

SUNWGHT AS A FACTOR IN CAUSING HBAI^TH AND DISBASB. The rayS of 
the sun have very different properties according to their wave-length* 
These are shown in the following table. . 

Properties of the Sun's Rays 



Visibility. Chief actions. 

Diseases caused. 

Heat rays. 

1. Infra-red. 

2. Red. 

Invisible. 

Visible. 

1 Heating. 

(Heat exhaustion. 
] Heat fever. 

Luminous rays. 
8. Orange 

4. Yellow. 

5. Green. 

Visible. 

Chiefly illuminating 

1 Glare headache. 

1 Night blindness. 

Chemical rays. 

6. Blue. 

7. Indigo. 

8. Violet. 

1 Viuble. 

(Stimulating and anti- 
< rachitic in moderate 
r doses. 

Solar dermatitis. 


9. Ultra-violet, Invisible. Irritant and destruc- Pigmentation^ 

tive^ of tissues in ex- 
cessive doses. 

• Tropical sun. In the tropics all the rays of the sun tend to 
be more powerful than in cool climates, hut they have no mysterious 
dangerous properties, such as are often attributed to them. The pre- 
vailing idea that certain rays of the tropical ^sun can penetrate through 
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considerable thicknesses of cloth or other material is a myth. Any fabric 
which cuts out the visible rays will also cut out the ultra-violet rays. 
The strongest tropical sunlight, alter passing .through a thin white 
muslin cloth, acts less powerfully on the skin than the unscreened rays 
of the noon-day sun in England. The real harm done by the rays 
of the tropical sun consists in their powerful heating effect on the body, 
so that when a person is ex|x>sed to trying atmospheric conditions the 
direct heating action of the sun’s rays adds greatly j^o his discomfort 
and also to the risk of heat-stroke. The wearing of a broad-brimmed 
pith helmet in bright sunlight is a highly rational procedure — it protects 
against heat and glare; but to wear a ^topi’ in a well shaded verandah, 
or when the sun is near the horizon, is absurd. In ilie cool of the 
morning a reasonable exposure of tne body to light is very useful, 
though excessive exposure to the ultra-violet and heat rays throughout 
the day is most injurious. 

Cl«oXHiNG IN THE TROPICS. It would be much easier to devise suitable 
clothing in the tropics both for men and women if the decrees of 
fashion could be ignored. In existing conditions all that can be done 
is to rectify the more glaring defects. There are places in the tropics 
in which the most suitable 'clothing* would consist of a large umbrella; 
but idyllic simplicity of this kind is impracticable, so we have to fall 
back on the next best thing, which consists of white, loose clothing of 
light texture. A loose tennis shirt of thin white cotton kept open at the 
neck, a loose pair of white cotton 'shorts* supported by buttons fixed 
on the shirt, and a large well-ventilated pith helmet are most suitable 
for wear in the day time, long trousers are necessary after sundown to 
protect the legs against mosquito bites. It is even more difficult to 
devise suitable clothing for ladies than for men, but with the passing 
of the dangerous short skirts, which left the legs exposed to mosquitoes, 
the day clothes of European women in the tropics are now more suitable 
on the whole than those ordinarily worn by men. When a coat is 
worn braces are more suitable than a belt; the clothing should uot 
constrict any part of the body, especially the neck and waist. Special 
materials like 'Solaro* have no great advantage over ordinary fabrics; 
white has the valuable property of filtering out the heat-rays better 
than any other colour, and the ultra-violet rays which are allowed to 
pass through any ordinary cloth are so reduced in intensity that they 
are incapable of doing any harm. Pale blue comes next to white in its 
power to cut out heat-rays, then comes khaki, while black is least 
•effective of all. 

In malarious places a really important point is that the body 
-should be protected as completely as possible against mosquito bites 
after sundown. Chill has to be guarded against when there dre 
-sudden changes in temperature: the abdomen is the part most liable 
to dautage by chill. A lig^t woollen shawl or b!&bket should be wrap- 
ped found the abdomen at nighty evsn when the weather is so hot 
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that no other bed clothing is endurable. There is often a sudden fall 
in the temperature at night in the tropics; if the abdomen has not 
been protected a sharp attack of diarrhcea or a lighting up of an old 
dysentery may result. After exercise it is usual for people to put on 
heavy sweaters and flannel coats. This practice may be necessary for 
those who have not trained their bodies to react to changes of tempera* 
lure, but for the healthy person who has not coddled himself a tepid 
bath and a change into light clothing is the best procedure. A 
Turkish bath and perspiration produced by heavy woollen clothes is both 
nasty and unhealthy. The sensation of coolness should be sought after 
rather than dreaded, provided that the abdomen and chest are protect- 
ed and local chilling of one part of the body is avoided. The general 
rule for the tropics is “keep as cool as you can, as long as you can**; 
if you have kept cool and accustomed yourself to react to changes of 
temperature, there is little reason to dread ’the chills whiclx are such 
bugl>ears all the world over. It is not suggested that chills should 
be ignored. Those who have kept themselves in hot house conditions 
for years may suffer from very serious illness if they are exposed to 
cold; they must expect to pay the penalty for having adopted wrong 
habits; the acquisition of these is the initial mistake. The importance 
of local chilling of the body in lighting up fibrositis, respiratory infec- 
tions, etc., is well recognised, but war’ experience has shown that 
exposure to cold and wet can be endured by healthy persons with 
surprisingly little ill effects. The f^.shions in women’s dress which 
involve exposure of the neck and chest to cold have not resulted in 
the expected crop of pneumonia and sore-throat. 

IlKAD WEAR. A good topi protects the head and a great part of the 
body from the heat-rajs of the sun, and so helps to ward off heat-stroke. 
The local heating of the head and surface of the brain by the noon-day 
tropical sun may be very harmful in itself, apart altogether from the 
extra heating effect which is produced on Ihc body as a whole, Corrie 
in Senegal has made some interesting observations on the air tempera- 
ture inside various kinds of head-gear in noon-day tropical conditions. 
The records uere:— (1) Pith helmet, wdth white cover and ventilation 
35.6®C. (2) fitraw hat, with white cloth cover (French Marine pattern) 
37.5®C. (3) French non-commissioned oflicer’s kepi, without cover, but 
with ventilating holes 39.0"C, (4) French sailor’s cap, with white cover, 
40.0®C. (5) French sailor’s cap, without cover, 41.0’C. 

A large thick pith topi with effective ventilation round the rim 
and in the top i$ the best form of head-gear. An umbrella is even better 
than a topi, as it protects a much larger area of the body from the 
hgat rays of the sun. 

Hottsing in the Tropics. A\Tiere the prevailing climate is one of 
intense dry heat, insulated roofs and. walls, lofty rooms |Mrovid<$d with 
doors and windows which can be properly closed in the heat of the 
day are essential. Single-storied bungalows with low plinths are better 
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than two-storied- houses as the earth under the house serves as a reser- 
voir of ^coolness’ for a considerable time after the onset of the hot 
weather. The house should be closed early in the morning? and opened 
only when the outside temperature falls below that of the inside. 
Clerestory" windows, high up in the walls, are useful in allowing the 
heated air to escape during the night; like the other windows, they 
must be closed during the heat of the day. Where the prevailing heat 
is moiwSt and excessively high air temperatures do not occur, the insula- 
tion of the roof and w"alls is of less importance; the essential point 
is to construct the house so that plentiful through ventilation can be 
secured during the whole day and night. Air which is heated by contact 
with the roof or walls is so rapidly swei)t aw"av by the through draught 
of air that it has no influence on the air temperature of the lower 
part of the room. No single type of house can be prescribed as suitable 
for all tropical countries* each place has its own special conditions 
which must be studied. In malarious places the houses must, of 
course, be mosquito-proof in an intelligent manner. 

Artikiciai, cooi^ino or housbs. In large indui^trial centres artificial 
systems of cooling are gradually being introauced info offices, hospitals, 
operating theatres, places of amusement, etc. The first plant of this 
kind in Tmlia w"as installed in the Calcutta School of Tropical 
Medicine, It has been in regular use since the opening of the 
school in 1920, and has proved very successful. The incoming 
air is cooled by being blown bv a fan over the cold pipes of a refrigerat-^ 
ing plant. In the cooling chamber the temperature of the air is lowered 
to such an extent that much moisture is precipitated. The air is then 
forced into the room where its temperature rises several degrees so 
that it becomes relatively dry. Air is constantly being drawn from the 
room by the same fan which forces the cool air into the room; some 
of this air is returned to the room after being cooled again, but provi- 
sion is made for the introduction of an ample supply of fresh air 
'through a gauze filter contained in tlie circuit. The net result is a 
regular supply of cool, fresh, dry air, free from dust and insects. No 
fans are needed, and books, delicate instruments, etc., keep in as good 
condition as in temperate climates. The cost of installation to cool 
a whole house would be prohibitive, but one or two rooms could be 
cooled by an inexpensive plant on the same lines. In the case of 
offices, hospitals, barracks, etc., a system of central cooling will pro- 
bably be found practicable in the near future. Already several commer- 
cial concerns are specialising in ’air-conditioning’ plants, but these 
are still too costly for general use. In places where dry heat prevails, 
a simple system based on the principle of the ‘thermantidote’ will 
suffice. A good electric exhaust fan like the ‘Sirocco’ is fitted into a 
hole (n a door. To the outside^ of the door is 4tted a frame slightly 
smuller than the door and aboujt eighteen inches in depth. To the 
frame a khus-khuf screen is attached in such a way that all the air 
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sucked into the room by the fan must pass over the screen, which is 
kept constantly moist by a drip from a cistern placed overhead in a 
shaded place. This system will not be effective when the outside air 
is damp, but in this case the heat will be less intense and ordinary 
fans will suffice. In many cases the flow of air created by the two 
fans of the installation will be enough if the flow of water over the 
khus-khns screen is cut off. In places which have a cold winter and 
hot summer botli conditions can be provided for simply by using a 
coil of hot-water pipes instead of the khus-khus screen in cold weather. 
The cooling effect of evaporation of water has not been adequately 
exploited in dry, hot places. It is deserving of further study and ex- 
periment. 

The Cooling of Railway Carriages. The air of railway carriages is 
often dangerously hot, especially in places where intense dry heat pre- 
vails. Blocks of ice do little to mitigate discomfort, as the air which is 
cooled by them falls to the floor and is rapidly swept away through the 
chinks under the doors. Rather better results can be obtained by keep- 
ing the carriage floor constantly w’et. To cool a railway carriage ex- 
actly the same principle as has been suggested for cooling a room may 
be adopted. Carriages of the Pullman or refreshment car type are most 
suitable; in the front of the carriage can.be fitted a khus-khus screen, 
kept moistened by a drip of water from a cistern. The movement of 
the train w'ill provide ample air-flow through the screen if a small air- 
shoot is fitted. 

Very effective cooling can be obtained by spreading a wet towel over 
the naked body and turning a fan in the direction of the bed on which 
the person is lying. After a few' minutes the air under the towel 
becomes positively cohl and there is risk of hx'al chill if the towel 
conies in contact with the chest or abdomen. To obviate this a surgical 
cradle can be placed over the bodj’ and a large wet towel spread over 
this so as to shut in the cooled air on all side.s, Kor invalids an arrange- 
ment of this kind may be absolutely necessary in extreme bent. (Tropical 
Medicine — & Megaw, 1935). 

DIET IN THE TROPICS (p. 146) 

Alcohol In the Tropica. Alcoholic excess is responsible for more 
disability and shortening of life among Europeans in the tropics than 
any of the great tropical diseases. In strictly limited quantities alcohol 
does no harm, it may even be useful in certain circumstances, yet the 
great majority of people who admit alcohol to their dietary in the tro- 
pics suffers to some extent sooner or later. The mischief done by alco- 
holic excess is well known and need not be emphasised; the evil that 
is wrought by 'moderate drinking’ is far more important as it is not 
generally recognised. The real danger of alcohol consists in its ten- 
dency to give rise to habit formation, and unfortunately nobody knows 
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till he tries whether or not he is one of the people who will acquire 
the habit. Alcohol is usually taken, to begin with, because it is cus- 
tomary to do so and not)ody likes to be considered a crank who refuses 
to adapt himself to the social customs of his fellow-men. Then the 
treating system which is almost universal induces most people to drink 
more than they really care for, and so they are compelled to experience 
the dangerous effects of the drug. They find themselves pleasantly 
exhilarated and soon they have to resort to alcohol to^ prevent the after 
depression which results from the use of the insidious drug. Worst 
of all, those who are 'under the weather* for 'any reason or who 
suffer from an inferiority complex find release from their disabilities 
in a large dose of whisky or brandy. They are really happy and con- 
tented only when under the influence of alcohol. Gradually increasing 
doses are needed to produce the desired feeling of well-being, and in 
extreme cases the result is a condition of chronic alcoholism. Even 
people who would be indignant if it were suggested that they drink 
to excess suffer very definite injury from their 'few pegs a day.' 
Every medical man should do his utmost to abolish the treating custom 
in the interests of the men for whose health he is responsible. He 
should also warn every young man of the dangers of alcohol, and best 
of all, should set an example by avoiding those dangers himself. It 
has been abundantly proved that alcohol is not necessary in the tro- 
pica, although there is no evidence that a small peg twice daily has 
any harmful effect in itself. The cocktail habit is specially pernicious : 
concentrated alcohol taken on an empty stomach is far more harmful 
to the stomach and liver than well-diluted whisky pegs. Some diseases 
are definitely associated with alcohol, such as alcoholic neuritis, deli- 
rium tremens and cirrhosis of the liver. In the cases of amoebic hepa- 
titis, liver abscess, pneumonia, heat stroke and tropical neurasthenia, 
alcohol is of importance as a predisposing factor. Alcoholics take 
anesthetics badly and run exceptional risks from surgical operations. 
Indigenous races of tropical countries should be discouraged from the 
fise of alcohol in any circumstances; they are notoriously liable to 
become addicts to the drug. 

Dietetic * Errors of Indigenous Races. The chief defects consist in 
the excessive bulkiness and low nutritive value of the diets. 
People who live chiefly on rice often take 80 to 40 oz. daily ; 
this, when cooked, forms a very bulky diet which causes dis- 
tention of the stomach and is incompletely digested. McCay, who 
carried out important investigations into Indian diets, made the 
following observations:— (1) The absorption of proteins from cooked 
rice is actually diminished when excessive quantities are eaten, for 
example, 8} gm. were absorbed when 19 o*. of rice were eaten daily, 
but only 8} gm. when 80 oz were consumed. The larger ration does 
not imike up for the poorness of prpteins of thl'^'diet but rather the 
reversOf while the excess of catbohydnstes upsets the balance of Hie 
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diet, (2) Certain vegetable sources of protein are unsatisfactory; from 
a diet of millets, ddl and vegetables containing 16 gm. of protein in 
all, only 6} gm. were absorbed, whereas from a diet of wheat contain- 
ing 16 gm. of protein as much as 13 gm. were absorbed. (8) Unsuit- 
able methods of cooking and disorders of the alimentary system caused 
a reduction in the absorption of proteins. (4) Great variations in phy- 
sique and fitncsss were found among the races using different diets, 
l^uropeans and Siyus who absorbed over 0.25 gm. of protein per kg. 
of body-weight were far more robust than Bengalis who absorbed only 
0.11 gm. per kg. The average Sikh diet approaches closely to good 
European standards: it consists of milk i pint, wheat 24 oz., butter 
or ghee 2 oz., ddl 3 oz., vegetables 6 oz., and meat 4 oz. An unex- 
pected finding w’as that the low protein absorption of the Bengalis was 
associated with increased prevalence of degenerative diseases of the 
kidneys. The reason for this is probably malnutrition of the kidney 
cells. 

The nutritional defects of indigenous populations are easy to dis- 
cover but difficult to rectify; they are closely associated with poor 
economic sandards of life, which in turn are connected with social 
customs, especially early marriage and unrestricted procreation of 
children. So long as immature boys and girls marry and proceed to 
have large families before they are able to maintain them, there is no 
prospect of «^conomic improvement; any increase in the production of 
food will quickly be neutralised by a corresponding increase in the 
population. The solution of the problem lies in a rational education 
directed towards showing the rising generation how to adapt themselves 
to their environment by later and more provident marriages or by 
limiting the number of children in some other way. The chief dietetic 
error which prevails among the richer members of the tropical com- 
munities consists in excessive consumption of carbohydrates, especially 
in the form of easily absorbable sugars. This fault, when combined 
with lack of e^rcise, leads to obesity and finally to dialyetes. 

Drug Addnlon. See page 1116. 

Invalid Diet in the Tropics. A good supply of fresh milk must be 
provided in every hospital. Another important practical point is that 
invalid diets are often deficient in the anti-scorbutic vitamins; a stand- 
ing order should be observed in all hospitals that every patient who 
is on an invalid diet must be given the juice of an orange daily or a 
corresponding dose of vitamin C in some other form. The prejudices 
of patients may give rise to a certain amount of difficulty. Many of 
them regard rice as the only suitable staple article of diet, so that a 
good deal of persuasion may be needed to induce them to take other 
food,* Many Indians regard milk as unsuitable for those who have a 
cough, because of a traditional belief that the milk becomes converted 
into phlegm. Many patients also object to milk because they find that 
it causes diarrhoea. The explanation of this prejudice is that milk is 
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usually regarded as a drink and is taken in addition to a full diet, with 
the result that the suitable quantities, either alone or as a substitute 
for other food, it docs not cause diarrhoea in the tropics, any more 
than in cold countries. Milk in the tropics is often boiled for a long 
time; care must be taken to ensure that it is just brought to boiling 
point and then cooled. {Tropical Mcdidnc — Rogers & Megaw, 1935). 

REPORT OF EXPERT COMMITTEE ON <NUTRIT10N 

The first part of the report states that 2,400 calories net a day are 
adequate for an adult man or uonian li\tng an ordinary everyday life 
in a temperate climate and not engaged in manual work. This allow- 
ance is to be supplemented for various grades of muscular activity. 
For light work it is estimated that an additional 50 calories per hour 
of work is needed; for moderate work, 50 to 100 calories; for hard 
work, 100 to 200 calories, for \cry hard work, 200 calories or more 
For pregnant women 2,400 calories are coiivSidered suflicient, and for 
nursing mothers 3,000. For infants energy requirements are assessed 
on the basis of 100 calories per kilo, of body weight for the first 
three months of life ; 90 calories from three to six month.s ; 30 to 90 
calories for six to twelve months. Further, it is suggested that the 
activities of girls from the age of 7 upwards and of boys from 7 to 11 
years should be looked on as equi\alent to light work; and thOvSe of 
boys from 11 to 18 years as equiialent to moderate W'ork. As a general 
recommendation it is suggested that the protein intake of adult should 
not fall below 1 gm, of protein per kilo, of body weight, and 
that a part of this should be from animal sources. Some animal protein 
is considered essential during growth, pregnancy, and lactation. In the 
second part of the report, on mineral and vitamin requirements, the 
committee stales that the most important protective foods are milk and 
milk products, eggs, and glandular tissues; then come green leaf vege- 
tables, fruit, fat fish, and meat. It is also pointed out that '*tlie in- 
creasing habit of large sugar consumption tends to lessen the amount 
of protective foods in the diet and is to be regarded wdth concern.'* In 
an attempt to define the quantitative needs of protective foods for the 
pregnant and nursing woman, the committee stresses the difficulty of 
arranging such a diet as will provide calcium, phosphorus, iron and 
vitamins B^, B^, C, and D. In this respect milk and eggs are of great 
service; the former rich in calcium, phosphates, and vitamin B^; the 
latter containing vitamins A, B^, and D, and being rich in iron. The 
proteins of both are of high nutritive value. It is recommended that 
additional vitamin I), in the form of cod-liver oil, should be given to 
the growing child and to the mother. It is also suggested that potatoes 
should replace part of the sugar and milled cereals in the diet, for they 
are a source* of vitamin C, and yiel4^ calcium, phosphorus, . 

and the B vitamins. On general lines the committee is of opinion that, 

(f) variety in diet tends to safety, so long as there is a sufficiency of 
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^protective, foods; (ii) that liprhtly milled cereals and potatoes should 
partly replace white flour (excessive consumption of sugar is condemn- 
ed) ; (Hi) that more milk should be taken at all ages, and that the nutri- 
tive value of skimmed and separated milk should be more widely appre 
ciated; (iv) that fresh fruit and vegetables should always be included 
in a normal mixed diet; (v) that extra vitamin D vShould be provided, 
'wherever sunshine is not abundant* and that the other vitamins are 
adequately provideil in a diet which contains optimum amounts of pro- 
tective foods. (Brit. Med. four. 1935, p. 1215). 

LOW VOLTAGE X-RAY THERAPY 

During recent years one of the most interesting developments of 
radiation therapy has been the use of higher and higher voltages in 
X-ray treatment and at the same time a parallel development lias 
taken ploce in the field of relatively low voltages of the order of 50 
kV. The dosage may now be measured and accurately controlled in a 
way previously impossible, so that even the very high dosage rates 
now available present little danger or difficulty in the handling. It 
is chiefly the work of Chaoul which has led to the experimental in- 
vestigations regards the use of X-ray tubes at small focal skin distances 
with considerable success. The X-rays are generated at a constant volt- 
age of approximately 60 kV, with 4 mA tube current. The tube is so 
designed as to have the .source of radiation at one end of an earthed 
metal tube, the rays emerging through the target of gold-plated nickel 
and the \s ater-cooling jaiket. These normally constitute the sole filters 
employed, in all equivalent to approximately 0,2 mm. nickel. The 
mean nave length is roughly 0.32 A. U. The field on the irradiated 
skin is limited by metal applicators slipped on to the end of the tube, 
these applicators abso ensuring the focal skin distance desired. The 
latter is usually 5 cm. or 3 cm., while the applicator may ibe cither 
circular or elongated according to the lesion to be treated. Applicators 
of special shapes and sizes can be easily constructed. The dosage 
rate in air at 6 cm. focal .skin distance, 60 kV and 4 mA, is approxi- 
mately 110 r/inin., while with "back scatter" this normally increases 
to about 130 r/min. All doses are defined with back scatter. This 
dosage rate is approximately twenty-five times that obtained from a 
1-gm. radium ‘bomb* at the same focal skin distance. 

The daily dose per field used by Chaoul is 400 r with back scatter. 
The total dose per field is not arbitrarily selected, but depends some- 
what on the reaction of the lesion to treatment. Usually, by about 
.the fourth day the skin immediately surrounding the lesion, and pur- 
posely included in the field, has developed a mild degree of erythema, 
while during the next few days a pigmentation often occurs. The ex- 
tent of both erythema and pigmentation depends very markedly on the 
usual factors, such as region of the body, condition of the skin, vas- 
cularity of the subcutaneous stratum, coloration of the patient, etc. 
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The edge of the erythematous area is very sharply marked, correspond- 
ing to the rim of the applicator, and although measurement shows 
often a 40 per cent, difference between the dose received at the centre 
of the field and that at the edge, the skin reaction appears quite uni- 
form over the whole area. Regression of the lesion is occasionally 
noticeable even by the third day. 

The total dosage is usually 5,000 to 6,000 r per field spread over 
about fifteen days, but irradiation up to this limit is oontinuccl until 
the erythema is well developed. The resulting skin reaction appears 
similar in all respects to that follov^ing radium treatment, with the ex- 
ception of a shorter period of developanent. After intense irradiation 
skin sloughing results, but epithelialization rapidly proceeds from the 
periphery to cover the area with a pale scar. The sharply localised 
action of the beam renders the patient free from constitutional after- 
effects, so that a number of areas may be treated at one session, limited 
only by such factors as time and convenience. Even as many as six 
separate fields require only about tventy minutes to complete, the 400 r 
per field being obtained in about three minutes. 

Indications. The following types of cases readily (according to 
Chaoul) admit of treatment by such low voltage therapy. Skin cancer, 
such as rodent ulcer and epitheliomata. Bticial cancer. This com- 
prises squamous epitheliomata of lips, floor of mouth, alveolus, tongue, 
cheek, palate and tonsil pharynx. Mammary cancer. Cancer of the 
cervix, Vcep-scatcd lesions. {Brit, Med, Jotir., Uct. 26, 1985). 

OXYGEN THERAPY 

It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that the methods of 
oxygen administration generally used have been so ineffective as to 
reduce this form of therapy to little more than a pious gesture. Muck 
wider use lias been made of oxygen therapy in America. This is re- 
flected in the commercial production of several varieties of oxygen tent 
apparatus, and of special aids for nasal catheter administration of oxygen ; 
and in the provision of oxygen chambers in many large American 
hospitals. 

Of these three effective and clinical applicable methods, the oxygen 
chamljcr would naturally be expected to be the most effective, when 
available. The initial and upkeep costs of such a chamber are high, 
and it can obviously be available only in a large hospital. The nasal 
catheter method has the advantage of cheapness and ready availability. 
It is reasonably efficient if the tip of the catheter be introduced as fav 
as the orophaiymx and an adequate flow of oxygen maintamed. 
Barach and Baker et al havet shown that a flow of 5 litres per minute 
will maintain an effective concentration of ahgpt S5 per cent., even 
with a raised respiration rate. The catheter should have several per- 
forations near its tip and the oxygen must be passed through warm 
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^ater to avoid painful desiccation of the pharyngeal mucosa. Several 
combined-flow-meter and huinidifler devices are commercially available 
in America. There is no doubt, that oxygen can be more eiflciently 
administered by a properly designed tent than by the best nasal catheter 
device. Finality has by no means been attained in tent design, as a 
survey of the various designs available will show; and it is possible 
that with increasing experience, useful modifications will increase the 
clinical usefulness o^ these devices. At present, the chief difficulty is 
tlie fact that enclosure in the apparatus often seems to have an un- 
favourable psychological effect on the patient. In the experience of 
some hospitals this sensation is so intense that a patient can hardly 
be induced to remain in it. A minor, but real, addition to this difficulty 
in the past was the unpleasant smell of rubber which tends to emanate 
especially from a new lent, this may well be eliminated in the most 
modern tents. Finally the nursing of a patient in the tent is undoubt- 
edly a difficult problem. Favourable results following the use of their 
tent in treatment of a variety of pulmonary and cardiac conditions have 
been reviewed by Argyll Campbell and Poulton in their recent book. 
Tlie available data on Oxygen and Carbon Dioxide Therapy suggest 
that the tent has been of more value in broncho- than in lobar pneu- 
monia. This finding is in accord with theoretical considerations based 
on the pathology of these two forms of pneumonia. In cardiac failure 
it appears that more improvement is observed in cases of falure due 
to arterio-sclerotic disease than in those due to rheumatic disease. 
In cases of congestive cardiac failure reacting favourably to prolonged 
oxygen therapy, relief of dyspnoea and diminution of anoxasmia are 
almost immediate, and a fall of venous pressure, accompanied by diuresis 
is observed. In England favourable results of treatment in Dr. Poulton *s 
tent have been recorded in cases of bronchitis and emphysema with 
circulatory failure, cyanosis after imlnionary lobectomy, and broncho- 
pneumonia complicating whooping cough. In very young infants the 
psychological troubles do not of course arise, and it is of interest that 
some of the most favourable results in pneumonia have been observed 
in infants. After such serious thoradc operations as lol^ctomy or thora- 
coplasty, the patient has to be content not only with shock but also 
with a local injury to the respiratory bellows; and in these cases the 
use of the tent in the lir.st few days after operation may wqW save life. 

There has been a tendency to pay insufficient attention to the late 
results in oxygen therapy. If these are considered it becomes apparent 
that it is in such conditions as the immediate post-operative period in 
major thoracic surgery, and in the pneumonia of infants, that the treat- 
ment is likely to be most efficacious, judged by the criterion of perma- 
nent •restoration to useful life. Temporary improvement undoubtedly 
follows in some cases of chronic disease, such as arterio-sclerotic heart 
failure and pulmonary fibrosis, but cannot be expected to be maintained 
<m return to normal atmosphere. In London the tent may prove espe- 
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dally useful during fogs, not only providing a high concentration of 
oxygen but also acting as a local air-conditioning plant. In an investi- 
gation dealing with patients ill enough to require oxygen administration 
for relief of anoxaemia, it is well-nigh impossible to provide satisfactory 
controls. It is greatly to be hoped, therelore, that the combined experi- 
ence of clinicians in the London teaching hospitals with the oxygen 
tents rendered available by the British Red Cross Society will provide 
a basis for a reasoned appraisement of the value* of this method of 
treatment. {Lancet, 1935, Vol. 2, No. 24). 

PREMEDICATION 
Pre-Anaesthetic Drugs 

Nervous and highly-strung patients, especially children, should 
receive some form of sedative drug treatment to ameliorate the psychic 
effect before operation. Ih-emedicants greatly decrease the amount 
of general amestlietic needed subsequently. Such drugs should be 
carefully selected. The old and common practice of administering mor- 
phine to patients as a preliminary to chloroform amesthesia has been 
given up and lately a number of premedicant drugs have come into 
use. 

Drugs given by the mouth, (a) Chlorctone, Chloretone in doses of 
0.65 to 0.97 gm. (10 to 15 gr.) has largely been used a", a routine measure 
before ether anae.sthesia. The advantages are many, the patient is 
brought to the operation theatre asleep and the post-amesthetic vomit- 
ing is very much reduced, (h) The barbiturates (sodium amytal and 
nembutal). These drugs should be given in large doses so as to ensure 
that the patient is asleep before the general anaesthetici is begun. The 
use of sodium amytal should be restricted to robust and virile patients 
and is given in divided do.ses; 3 gr. the night before operation, 3 gr. 
three hours before, and 6 gr. two hours before the operation. The 
drawbacks to the use of these drugs are a fall of blood pressure and 
very often a period of excitement which can be controlled by morphine, 
follows. Nembutal is considered to be a safer drug than sodium 
amytal, but its sedative effect is much less potent and its action is 
very vanable. The drug is suitable for women and the less vigorous 
male patients. It should be given in 3 gr. doses half an hour before 
operation. The custom of combining morphine with the barbiturates 
is not sound and should be discarded. Pemocton, sodium alurate, per- 
noston, and other barbiturates are not very popular. 

Druids given intravenousi^y and subcutaneousey. (a) The barbitu- 
rates. Undesirable effects such as the fall of blood pressure, idiosyn- 
crasy, etc., have led the anaesthetists to give up the intravenous nse of 
the barbiturates in favour of their oral administration. Sodium evipan 
has won the reputation of a potent drug, producing a degree of narcosis 
equivalent to the third stage oi ansesthesia. Tlii fall of blood pressure 
Is however, sometitnea marked. 
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(l>) Morphine and its derivatives. The use of morphine is now 
becoming much less frequent as it is a respiratory depressant and 
increases the post-ansesthetic vomiting. For obvious reasons the com- 
bined administration of hyoscine and morphine should never be 
encouraged. 

Drugs administered per rectum. Such administration of drugs is 
preferred because in nervous and frightened patients the absorption 
of premedicauts frogi the stomach is inhibited. Paraldehyde and avertin 
are the best narcotics for use in this way. 

Paraldehyde, It is given in doses up to 0.56 c.cm. per kilo. (1 dr. 
per stone) of body weight. One part of paraldehyde is shaken up with 
ten parts of water and injected one hour before operation. The time 
of narcosis varies in different patients and small haemorrhages in the 
mucous coat of the stomach, indicated by coffe-ground vomit, have 
occasionally been met with. 

Avertin. It is considered the most suitable premedioant in small 
doses and is given in proportion to the age, physical condition, and 
weight of the patient. The usual dose is from 0.05 to 0.1 c.cm. per 
kilo, body weight. The fall of blood pressure is negligible, the patient 
falls asleep within half an hour of the injection and very little general 
anaesthetic is necessary to maintain narcosis. 

Kven in the administration of gas and oxygen some form of preme- 
dication is essential. Where post-anaesthetic vomiting is not desirable 
the preliminary administration of a small dose of avertin followed by 
anac^sthesia with nitrous oxide and oxygen is very satisfactory. 

Though a very old remedy, atropine has been admitted to be one of 
the best premedicant drug as it can be used before general anaesthetic. 
It inhibits the action of the vagus and diminishes mucous secretion. 
It should be given hypodermically in doses of 1/200 to 1/150 gr. one 
hour before operation except in the case of children, when it is better 
to give tincture of belladonna by the mouth, to obviate the discomfort 
of the subcutaneous injection. High basal metabolic rate is a contrain- 
dication to its use. {Brit Med. Jour., 1985, p. 782). 

DIOITALOIDS (p. 246) 

The efiect of digitalis when given by mouth is decreased as a result 
of its reaction with the acid gastric juice and the intestinal alkali. 
Absorption is inhibited owing to the surface activity and adsorption of 
the drug. The effects become progressively decreased in patients under 
the pathological conditions of circulatory failure. With oral administra- 
tion, even when pure substances are used, the production of quantita- 
tively predetermined effects becomes impossible. By the rectal route 
theae sources of error, although diminished, are not entirely removed^ 
and the local irritative effects produced by digitalis glucosides exclude 
intramuscular and subcutaneous injections in their therapy. The only 
suitable way of administering this valuable remedy quantitatively to 
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the heart is, therefore, by intravenous injection. The essential condi- 
tions lor intravenous administration of a drug are solubility in water 
and the stability of the watery solution. Recent developments in the 
chemistry of digitalis have revealed close relationships between the 
difierent glucosidcs and iliis 'Digitalis monotonie', to use Straub’s ex- 
pression, explains to some extent the similarity of their pharmacologi- 
cal actions. All these glucosides can be split by hydrolysis into a 
sugar-free organic compound— the gen in— and one or hiore carbohydrate 
molecules. The similarity in chemical constitution is confined, however, 
to genins. Greater difference occurs however in the structure of the 
sugars with which the genins are combined. The genins of the gluco- 
sides of D. purpurea (glucosides of the first order) are combined with 
2 or 3 molecules of digitoxose— a methyl pentose which occurs only in 
plants and which can be broken down by the human organism only 
with difficulty. On the other hand sugars of the digitaloids (glucosides 
of the second order, such as sirophanthin, adonis, ^cilla, etc.) are 
easily decomposed in the animal organism since they are for the most 
part pentoses and hexoses. The carbohydrate of K-strophanthin, for 
instance, is a disaccharide consisting of glucose and c>marose both of 
which are readily soluble in water. G-atrophanthin or ouabain contains 
the methyl pentose rhamnose which is far less soluble in water. 

Slowing of the pulse rate being chosen as the criterion of action, 
the effect of glucosides of the first order was found to occur more slowl> 
and to last longer than that of the glucosides of the second order. In 
the case of the latter the action both appeared and disappeared rapidly 
and, in contrast with what is found with digitoxin, the action could be 
maintained by repeated injections without any toxic effects attributable 
to cumulation of the drug appearing. Cumulation therefore proved to 
be least with the digitaloids and the absence of this phenomenon is an 
essential condition for the successful development of the intravenous 
method in treatment with the glucosides. 

The narrowed choice among the digitaloids now fell on that group 
in which not the diuretic action, as in the case of adonis and scilla, 
but the cardiac action preponderated. K-strophanthin serves the pur- 
pose since it proved to be less toxic and more easily soluble than 
G-strophanthin. The toxic range of concentration is more readily attain- 
ed under these condictions with digitoxin than with strophanthin. 
Therapeutic doses of the glncoside increased the isolated heart’s capa- 
city for work and its period of survival, and inhibited the processes of 
fatigue; and on the other hand, that toxic doses, themselves leading 
to morphological changes In the muscle, decreased the capacity for work 
and accelerated the processes of fatigue. Experimental investigations 
have/ iBthown that the digitaloids and especially the strophanthiss are 
fi:xed to, Hie heart for so short a pieriod that Ir4;herapeutic dose is elimi* 
tvithin 24 hours. Amongst the stropbanthins the crystalline 
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product from G-strophanthin is more toxic than the amorphous compound 
obtained from K-strophanthin. 

The main effect of digitalis in heart failure is an increase m the 
stroke volume and a change in the distribution of blood, resulting from 
the increased circulation rate. The intravenous injection of the gluco- 
sides is followed by the fixation of about 10 per cent, of the dose by 
the heart. 

The absence sof appreciable efiect on the healthy as also on the 
diseased heart when functionally compensated and its appearance after 
minute doses in decompensation, may perhaps be explained in part by 
the intramuscular development of a specific sensitivity to digitalis in 
this latter group. The amount of strophanthin fixed per gramme of 
heart muscle has been calculated by Clark (1 gm. adsorbs at most 0.0002 
mg. of the drug. One-tenth of the lethal dose of the drug has a detectable 
effect upon the diseased heart exhibiting a high sensitivity to digitalis, 
the concentration in which digitalis acts is of the same order as that 
found m the case of the hormones. The question whether there arises a 
specific increase in sensitivity to digitalis when the heart fails is contro- 
versial. The measurement of body weight excludes the possibility of 
neglecting the extrarenal loss of water and indicates by direct means 
the day on which the removal of oedema fluid is complete and to the 
time when the minute volume of fluid has in all probability reached its 
optimum. This enables one to avoid overdosage ana at the same time, 
by gradation of the dose within 0.1 gm., to control accurately the rate 
of fluid removal and so to delimit precisely the period allowed for com- 
plete elimination of the retained water; a realisation of therapeutic ideal 
of obtaining optimal effects from the smallest closes. {Lancetf 1935, 
Vol. 2, p. 1101). 

PHYSIOLOGY OF HYPERPYREXIA PRODUCED BY 
ARTIFICIAL MEANS 

Is fever produced by diathermy and physical means the same as 
fever occurring from infections ? The answer is in the negative* 
From the strictly physiological standpoint, the great majority of evi- 
dence points towards the two being entirely different, with the excep- 
tion of temperature or heat, which they both share in common. To be 
sure, there are some findings, for example, in the urine and sweaty 
which are similar, or possibly synonymous, and the clinical interpre- 
tation of conditions and results add further to this conception, but 
this discudfeion is concerned only with the physiology. Von Grafe 
deals a vital blow when he shows evidence that most of the metabolic 
changes can be duplicated with infection devoid of and divorced from 
fever. The Juaregg school in general is very staunch in ita opinion 
that something in addition to heat is responsible for the results in toting 
centre! nervous system syphilis, since in many cases better reautta have 

too 
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been obtained 'with malaria at temperatures of 102‘’F. than with 
typhoid and other methods at much higher levels. There is a marked 
^mpr^se in basal metabolism in artificial fever, and possibly much of 
,the benefit comes solely through this source, since its application is 
yearly always in diseases which at that time arc not running tempera- 
tures of their own accord. That bacteria and infectious agents are 
actually destroyed is evident, but still may be questioned. Possibly 
the increased metabolism and circulation alone, hastening absorp- 
tion and elimination of their by-products can be just as important a 
factors. In the face of current clinical reports carrying with them so 
pauch evidence of therapeutic l$enefit, physiological lack of support 
should not be permitted to hamper or stop continued progress and 
use of the measure in general except in that it must involve safety to 
the patient. 

The conclusions are : — (1) From the physiological point of view, 
hyperp 3 rrexia produced by physical means is not synonymous with spon- 
taneous fever produced by disease. (2) H 3 q)erpyrexia induced by 
malaria, chemicals, foreign proteins, etc. is also different from that 
produced by physical means. (3) The role played by heat retention 
in combating disease might share a common denominator in all three 
types of fever. (4) The heart rate is subject to changes in skin tem- 
perature more definitely than to changes in body temperature. (Med, 
Press and Circular, 1935, Vol. 191). 

NON-SPECIFIC PROTEIN THERAPY (p. 1418) 

(1) Milk, Ordinary skimmed milk, either fresh or pasteurized, is 
boiled for from five to ten minutes and then cooled to body temperature. 
The first dose for adults is 5 c.cm. injected intramuscularly, usually into 
the gluteal muscles, The dose is increased 2 or 3 c.cm. with each 
injection until a hiaximum of from 10 to 15 c.cm. is reached. (2) Diph^ 
theria antitoxin. As used for foreign protein therapy, diphtheria anti- 
toxin is not given for its antitoxic property but because it is an available 
form of horse serum. The dose is not fixed but is nsually from 2 to 4 
c.cm. given intramuscularly. In doses of this size it will usually induce 
a temperature of from 100* to 101“F. (3) Vaccines, Ordinary stock and 
atttogen<ms vaccines are given intramuscularly unless sharp thermal 
reaction^ are desired. When such is the case, typhoid vaccine is by far 
the most popular agent and is given intravenously. Intravenous injec- 
tions of Gram positive iMicteria such as the streptococcus, pneumococcus 
and staphylococcus nra mudi less lO^ely to cause febrile reactions than 
the Gram negative orgaiuams such as the gonococcus and typhoid 
baclUns. The reason for this difference is not clear. • 

SUtsCHOn. The reaction to foreign protein injections varies from 
m Shnost imperceptible one to eaetreme shodr tasociated with high 
low, profound vmmotm dlsenebauee and other constitational pheno- 
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mena. The reaction depends on the substance injected, the dose em- 
ployed and the method of administration. It also depends a great deal 
on the physical condition of the patient and the number of previous 
injections. Intramuscular injections of protein usually excite only 
focal reaction, that is, a temporary flare up of acute symptoms in some 
focus of infection; a constitutional reaction may be entirely absent. 
When foreign proteins are given intravenously, the reactions are sharper 
and make their appear^ce more promptly. In acute infections, such 
as typhoid or pneumonia, in which a temperature of 102* to 104*F. 
already exists, the temperature during a protein reaction may sometimes 
go to 106“ or 107“F. For this reason* the dose of protein or vaccine 
should be very carefully gauged in the treatment of febrile conditions. 
A.S a rule the dosage for a febrile patient should be about half that for 
afebrile individuals. 

Mechanism of the reaction. The typical thermal reaction of protein 
fever can 'be divided roughly into three phases. Immediately after the 
intravenous injection there is a short prodromal period, which is charac- 
terized by first a stage of latency with no S3miptoms and* later a stage 
of chill. Then the temperature begins to rise. The period from the 
onset of fever to the point of maximum temperature is referred to as 
the £rst or negative phase. The second or positive phase extends from 
the height of the fever to the return of normal temperature. The physio- 
logical changes that take place in the body during the protein reaction 
are : (1) Alteration in the basal metabolism. (2) Peripheral and 

splanchnic vasomotor changes, including alterations in blood pressure and 
in the calibre and permeability of flie arterioles and capillaries. (3) Altera- 
tions in renal function, detectable in the output and in the acidity 
of the urine, excretion of phenolsulphonphthalein, and concentration of 
nitrogen, phosphate, urea, uric acid, allantoin and albumin. (4) Altera- 
tions in serum ferments, antiferments, antibodies and the Wassermann 
reaction. (5) Alterations in organic activity demonstrated by increased 
secretion of lymph, bile, saliva, breast milk and menstrual dow and by 
changes in the activity of the liver, gastro-intestinal tract and spleen. 
(6) Alterations in the volume, specifLc gravity, freezing point and visco- 
sity of the blood. (7) Alterations in the cellular elements of the blood. 
18) Alterations in the fragility of the blood platelets and in fibrinogen^ 
thrombokinase, coagulation time and sedimentation rate. t9) Altera- 
tions in the chemical constituents of the blood demonstrated by changes 
in the carbon dioxide tension of the plasma, carbon dioxide combining 
power, total non-protein nitrogen of whole blood and of Serum, sugar 
tolerance^ albumin globulin ratio and concentration of urea, uric acid^ 
sugar, fat, total serum protein and chlorides. Jobling and Peterson 
attached great importance to the mobilisatioa of enzymes, particularly 
proteoses and lipases, following the injection of proteins. Perhaps the 
most important function of the foreign |>rotein reacition is the teobillza^ 
tJon of immune bodies in the circulating blood# 
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Untoward reactions. Severe and even fatal reactions sometimes 
follow the intravenous injection of foreign protein. Such occurrences, 
however, usually take place m patients who are already seriously ill or 
who have been greatly overdosed with protein. There have been surpris- 
ingly few severe anaphylactic reactions. The complications attributed 
to foreign protein reactions have been delirium tremens, cardiac failure, 
vascular thromboses, acute nephritis, herpes labialis, rheumatic purpura, 
acute diarrhoea, and activation of old pulmonary tubes culosis. 

Clinical Appli<;afion of Protein Therapy. Typhoid. Typhoid was 
the first infections disease to be treated by foreign protein therapy. 
Holler used small doses of a 10 per cent, solution of deuteio- 
albnmose, beginning with two treatments a day and later giving one 
treatment daily continuing the injections until the fever was broken. 

Pneumonia, Pneumonia is a disease for which an efficacious serum 
therapy is available in more than 60 per cent, of the cases. There still 
remains 40 per cent, of pncumococcic pneumonias in which some other 
form of specific or non-specific treatment would be feasible. In an infec- 
tion of such comparatively short duration as pneumonia the interpreta- 
tion of the results of protein therapy would be difficult unless the injec- 
tions were given very early in the disease. 

Nervous diseases. Both relapsing fever and rat-bite fever have 
been used therapeutically in dementia paralytica, llie results with 
relapsing fever as reported by Plant and Steiner and more lecently by 
Signorelli seem to be about as good as those obtained by others with 
malaria; this is still further evidence that it is the febrile reaction and 
not the agent which produced the fever which is the essential part of the 
treatment. In 1924 Grosz reported very favourably on the treatment of 
multiple sclerosis with foreign protein therapy. Such cases were treated 
with typhoid vaccine and with malaria. 

Diseases of the skin. In dermatology, foreign protein therapy has 
been widely used, and with considerable success, in certain infiatnma- 
tdry conditions, such as furunculosis, carbuncle and other staphylococcic 
infection of the skin, and to a less eartent in ringworm, lupus, pruritus 
and the like, Sometimes a persistent form of urticaria mil yield prompt- 
ly to boiled milk or to some form of bacterial vaccine, Especially good 
results hsvc claimed for colon bacillus vaccine in urticaria. 

O^I^earjr has found foreign protein most beneficial in the treatment of 
anthrax afid erysipelas. Schmidt reports excellent results with milk 
therapy in erysipeii^. 

Diseases of the eye, Non-specifie therapy in the form of bailed milk 
or typhoid vaccino has been employed extensively in iritis, uveitis, kera- 
titis, cpnjnitctiyitis and other infiammatory conditions of the eye. There 
seems to be some disagteemept as to the benefit#^ be derived from 
prPteln thefapy in trachoma^ 
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Gynescology, In pelvic diseases the most important field of protein 
therapy has been in adnexal infections of an acute or subacute t3^e. In 
such conditions the results of protein therapy have often been quite 
striking. The consensus of opinion is, however, that its chief function 
is in the relief of pain and extreme tenderness. There is considerable 
doubt as to just how often a tubal infection is 'cured* by protein 
therapy. For gonococcic infections however, fever therapy is now more 
successfully used# in the form of diathermy or the short wave than by 
typhoid or gonococcus vaccine. 

Peptic ulcer. One would hardly expect protein therapy to have any 
value in the treatment of peptic ulcer. Pribram, however, has reported 
a large series of ulcers treated by intravenous injections of a vegetable 
albumin (novoprotein) and states that the pain was much relieved in 
from 50 to 60 per cent, of the cases. He even goes so far as to assert 
that roentgen observations indicate healing of the ulcer. Treatments were 
given at intervals of from two to four days, the patient receiving a total 
of eight or ten injections. 

Vascular disease. One of the newer fields for foreign protein therapy 
is that of vascular disease, particularly thrombo-angitis obliterans. In 
vascular disease, however, it is probably the vasodilatation rather tha n 
the fever, leucocytosis or mobiHzation of immune bodies that is respon- 
sible for the beneficial effect obtained. According to Wright, the desired 
physiologic effect of fever therapy in vascular disease is release of 
spasm of the partially occluded vessels with resulting increase in the 
local capillary circulation. This is followed by cessation of pain and 
healing of ulcerations, if they exist. 

Contraindications. The more important contraindications to intra- 
venous foreign protein tlierapy are : (1) Advanced arterial, renal or 
cardiac disease. Patients with cardiac decompensation should not have 
intravenous protein therapy. On the other hand, rheumatic endocarditis 
with good compensation is not a contraindication. (2) Allergic states or 
conditions of marked protein sensitivity, such as angioneurotic oedema, 
giant urticaria and the like. (3) States of extreme exhaustion following 
prolonged illness. (4) Pulmonary tuberculosis, active or quiescent. (5) 
Haemorrhagic conditions, such as hemophilia, bleeding ulcers, and the 
like. (6; Chronic alcoholism, for fear of delirium tremens. (7) Marked 
nervous sensibility as seen in hyperthyroidism and the like. {Jour, Amer. 
Med, Assoc., 198S, Vol, 105, No. 28). 

BIOLOGICAL PBOBLEM IN CHBMOTHBltAPY 

The discovery of a technique by means of which trypanosomes may 
be •kept alive in vitro for at least 24 hours has enabled certain chemo- 
therapeutic problems to be reinvestigated. Trivalent arsenic and anti- 
mony compounds have in comparisoa with pentavalent compounds sur- 
prisingly high trypanocidal activity bdth in vitro and in vivo. This 
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suggests that thetherapeutic action of the trivalent arsenicals and ars* 
phenamine componds is dependent on the trypanocidal action of the 
unchanged drugs, while tliat of the pentavalent compounds is associated 
with some previous change, probably reduction, in the body of the host. 
Nevertheless pentavalent are preferred to trivalent compounds in the 
treatment of trypanosome infections. This is probably due to a number 
of factors. When trivalent arsenicals are injected into rabbits the 
serum is at once endowed with an enormous trypaieocidal titre. This 
high titre does not, however, last long. When pentavalent compounds 
are injected the trypanocidal titre develops much more slowly. Trivalent 
arsenicals are also excreted more rapidly in the urine, while pentavalent 
compounds such as tryparsamide, though rapidly giving rise to a high 
trypanocidal titre in the urine, are much more slowly excreted. After 
an injection of tryparsamide into a rabbit, for instance, the trypanocidal 
titre of the urine only reaches zero after a day or more. A further differ- 
ence between tri-and pentavalent arsenical compounds is that reduced 
tryparasamide and neoarsphenamine diffuse rapidly into and out of red 
blood corpuscles and are unchanged in the process, Tryparsamide also 
diffuses into red blood corpuscles but is to some extent reduced by the 
haemoglobin into its highly tr 3 rpanocidal trivalent form. Other tissues 
also probably play a part in this reduction. 

The essential characteristic of drug resistance is found to be a 
change in the parasites whereby they do not fix the drug applied in 
vitro as do normal parasites. The development of a resistant strain is 
fundamentally a mutation, i.e,, a gradual change in all or certain indivi- 
duals resulting from the stimulus of frequent exposures to suitable con- 
centrations of drug. When once a strain of trypanosomes has become 
arsenic-resistant it retains the character indefinitely. It is not lost when 
passed by syringe nor by numerous cyclical transmissions through the 
natural intermediate host. The importance of this concept is seen in 
t}ie fact that arsenic-resistant strains of trypanosomes are being obtained 
in considerable numbers from African natives, probably as a result of 
the wholesale aloxylization of patients which is now being carried out 
by itinerant medical missions. Although it is easy to produce strains 
of trypanosomes resistant to aromatic arsenicals and antimonials it is 
fortunately difBcult to produce strains resistant to Bayer 2D5. Experi- 
ments are described to show the importance of the size, and spacing a 
number of doses of a drug in producing resistant strains. (Trans. Roy. 
Soc. Top. Mid. & B[yg. 1935, Vol. 28, No. 5). 

$n% SOKMONES IN PSACTICE 

It is agseed that ptomisenons administration of endocrine extracts 
is sonjetimes harmfiU and nsnally valueless ; that they must be used 
only after earefnl exdx^ion oif teleyeht oriJahic Naions; and that the 
user iaeed$ a cautions' undcrsft^ndinjf Ishicb can develop only from 
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knowledge of physiology. Admitting all this, it seems that more interest 
should be taken, here and now, in the rational treatment of the mens- 
trual and reproductive disorders that incapacitate so many women. 

Inadequate menstrual loss which may take the form of primary ame- 
norrhoea in which a girl reaches adult life without having a menstrual 
period there are usually signs of gross ovarian deficiency, the most im- 
portant of these being an under-developed uterus, perhaps no larger than 
a hazel-nut. Sucl^an organ, infantile in structure, is incapable of normal 
function, and the first aim of treatment therefore is to promote its 
growth. Kaufmann has shown that this can sometimes be done by 
giving large doses of the ovarian hormone known as oestrin or folliculin 
(e.g,, 200,000 to 4,000,000 international units of crystalline oestrone). 
The next object is to induce growth of the kind of endometrium asso- 
ciated with normal menstrual bleeding. In an adult uterus this can 
almost always be done by giving the corpus luteum hormone, progestin, 
in doses of 5 to 50 rabbit units. Assuming success in these two aims, the 
primary defect — ovarian deficiency— remains to be overcome j for the in- 
jection of ovarian extracts is merely substitutive treatment, and it is 
doubtful how far it can initiate spontaneous menstrual cycles. The 
fundamental object is to convert the infantile ovary into an adult ovary 
with normal function. In immature animals this can be done by inject- 
ing gonadotropic (gonad-stimulating) principles derived either directly 
from the pituitary gland or from urine excreted in pregnancy. It would 
therefore be reasonable in primary amenorrhoea to follow treatment of 
the uterus (with oestrin and progestin) by administration of gonadotropic 
extracts; and there is in fact evidence that in a few cases this has led 
to the onset of cyclical menstruation. It has to be acknowledged that 
the extiarts at present in use are seldom potent enough to produce any 
lasting effect on a seriously undeveloped ovary. But where the defici- 
ency is of secondary amenorrhoea, treatment is more promising; and in 
oligomenorrhoca, so often associated with dysmenorrhoca or sterility tlie 
oatl(x>k is far more hopeful. The principles of treatment here are much 
the same, but some authorities such as Clauberg claim that oestrin by 
itself suffices for cure. He finds that in immature mice its injection 
may actually lead to the formation of corpora lutea, and since it is well 
established that oestrin has no direct action on the ovary this effect 
must, it seems, be due to stimulation of the pituitary. It has become 
evident that the ovary and anterior pituitary are complementary in 
action; too much oestrin depresses pituitary activity while too little 
makes it unusually apparent. Clauberg describes this as the 'pituitary 
release phenomenon*; he believes that large doses of oestrin promote 
pituitary quiescence and that sudden cessation of them brings about 
abnormal pituitary activity sufficient to cause formation of corpora lutea 
in the ovary and consequent changes in the uterine endometrium leading 
to pregnancy. The dysmenorrhoca often associated with scantiness of 
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menstruation responds, it is said, to oestrin therapy in some 90 to 50 per 
cent, of cases. 

There are two other important conditions in which treatment with 
ovarian hormones is especially satisfactory, thirst, cestrin is found use- 
ful— in less heroic doses, and even by moulh— at the menopause. Hot 
flushes sometimes yield readily to relatively small doses such as 500 to 
8,000 international units of oestrone daily by mouth. Treatment induces 
a sense of well-being and may relieve associated disorders such as 
pruritus or kraurosis valve and acne rosacea. Secondly, progestin finds 
rational employment in cases where repeated abortion in early pregnancy 
has no apparent cause, and the proportion of successful results is too 
high to be fortuitous. {Lancet,, 1935, Vol. 2, p. 1467). 

TRYPANOCIDAL ACTION OF NORMAL HUMAN SERUM 

The normal iserum of man will destroy the trypanosomes patho 
genic for animals (c.g., T. bmeei, T. equiperdum, T, equinuw, etc.) 
either in the test tube or in the body of rodents infected with these 
parasites. Human serum does not affect the trypanosomes pathogenic 
for man (T. gantbiense, T. rhodesiense or T. Cruzi), the common 
trypanosome of rats (T. Lewisi) or a trypanosome of newts (T. diemyc- 
tyli). One of the human trypanosomes, T. rhodesiense, is distinctive 
in that it becomes susceptible to the action of human serum after it 
has been passed successively through mice. The serum of no otlier 
animals, excepting certain monkeys, manifests trypanocidal activity. 
The serum of some monkeys, however, e,g,, that of the baboon, destroys 
not only the trypanosomes pathogenic for the lower animals but, as 
well, those infective for man. 

The trypanocidal substance of human serum is found in the globulin 
fraction of the serum. It is thermolabile, being destroyed wholly when 
the 5erum is heated at 64* C, for an honr, and being reduced rapidly 
when the serum is let stand at room temperature. The trypanocidal 
substance passes readily through Berkefeld filters and with diminished 
intensity through collodion ultrafilters. It is removed from serum by 
absorption with trypanosomes or bacteria (the typhoid bacillus ; Proteus) , 
The substance exhibits its activity independently of all the known com- 
ponents of alexin. The essential substance in the human serum which 
brings about the trypanocidal effect is antigenic, and a specific anti- 
trypanocidal antibody develops in rabbits repeatedly treated with an 
active serum. 

The trypanocidal substance probably originates in the normally 
functioning healthy liver. It is found in the blood serum and in serous 
exudates. The cmebrospinal fluid and the urine are without trypano- 
cidal power^ The substance appears in infants at a very early age and 
may b| present at birth. It is prohably elaboratei)^ within the body of 
the young since it is fonitd to pass the placenta nor to 
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occur in human milk. The tr 3 rpanocidal power is enhanced in women 
late in the period of gestation and is maintained at a high level for 
some time after delivery. 

It seems unlikely that the action of the trypanocidal substance is 
that of an opsonin or an agglutinin^ and the property is manifested 
wholly without the intervention of alexin. Some investigators have felt 
it acts essentially as a chemotherapeutic substance. Susceptible strains 
of trypanosomes become resistant or fast to human serum after repeated 
exposure to the serum in a manner comparable to that in which they 
become resistant or fast to drugs. 

Since human serum affects only those species of trypanosomes which 
are pathogenic for animals and which are non-inf ective for man, and is 
without effect on the tiypanosomes which are infective for man, it is 
by some believed that the tryapnocidal action of serum is responsible 
for man's immunity to the animal pathogens. It is known, however, 
that strains of animal trypanosomes which have been rendered serum- 
fast still are non-infective for man, and that strains of human trypano- 
somes {T rUodcstense) which become susceptible to human serum after 
repeated passage through animals retain their infectivity for man. 
Furthermore, the serum-resistant parasite 2\ LeWisi, which is wide- 
spread among rats is apparently unable to infect man. The serum of 
patients with tiypanosomiasis is as active in, trypanocidal power as that 
of normal persons It appears, therefore, that the immunity of man to 
the animal trypanosomes depends on factors other than the trypanocidal 
activity of the serum. 

The trypanocidal activity of human serum is sharply reduced in 
diseases w^hich cause extensive destruction of the parenchyma of the 
liver. The fact that both the trypanocidal and bactericidal substances 
are removed from the serum by absorption with either trypanosomes or 
bacteria points toward a c]o«'e similarity between the trypanocidal and 
bacteriddal powers. The trypanocidal activity, however, differs from the 
bactericidal property and resembles the virus-neutraliring function of 
human serum in being limited to the serum of man and a few closely 
related primates and in occurring without the presence of alexin. 
{Archives of Pathology, 1935, Vol. 20, p. 788). 
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Attlifopod Vectors of Diseases in India 

M8laria«carHers (\nopheline). Out of 42 species with 10 varieties 
7 are proved carriers. 

(A) Proved malaria-transmitting species. 

1. Anopheles culirifacics, Punjab Soutli-west, Rajputana East, 
Sind, United Provinces East, United Provinces West, Waziristan, Assam, 
Baluchistan, Bengal, Berar, Bihar, Bombay Deccan, Burma (Lower and 
Upper), Central India (East and West), Central Provinces (East and 
West), Cevlon, Chotanagpur, Delhi Provinces, Guirat, Hvderabad (North 
and ^uth), Kashmir, Konkan, Madias Coast North, Madras Deccan, 
Madras South East, Malabar, M\sore State, Nepal, N. W, F P, Orissa, 
Punjab (East and North). 

2. A. minimum. Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Burma, (Upper and Tx)wer), 
Chotanagpur, Kopkan, Madras Coa>st (North), Madras (Deccan), Madras 
(South-east), Malabar, Mysore vState, United Frovincos West. 

8. A. fluviatills {Ustofii). Assam, Bali’chistan, Ben^^al, Berar, 
Bihar, Bombay Deccan, Burma Lower, Burma Upper, Central India East, 
Central India West, Central Provinces West, Ceylon, Chotanagpur, Delhi 
Province, Gujrat, Hyderabad North, Kashmir, Kotikan, Madras Coast 
North, Madras, Deccan, Madras South Kaist, Malabar, Mysore State, 
Nepal, N. W. F. P., Orissa, Punjab (East and North), Punjab (South- 
west), United Provinces (East and We«it), Waziristan. 

4. A, philippinensis. Andamans, Assam. Bengal, Bihar, Burma 
(Upper and Lower), Chotanagpur, Konkan, Milabar, M}«»ore. 

6. A. stephensi, Assam, Baluchistan, Bengal, Berar, Bihar, Bomba> 
(Deccan), Burma (Lower and Upper), Central India (West), Central 
India (East), Central Provinces (East and West), Chotanagpur, Delhi 
Provinces, Gujrat, Hyderabad (North and South), Kashmir, Konkan, 
Madras ^ast (North), Madras Deccan, Madras South-east, Malabar, 
Mvsore State, N. W. F. P., Punjab {East and North), Punjab (South- 
west), Rajputana East, Sind, United Provinces (East and West), Wazi- 
ristan. 

6. A. sundaicus {ludlowH), Bengal, Burma Lower. 

7. A. vamna Bengal, Burma Upper, Ceylon, Chotanagpur, Kon- 
kan, Madras Coast North, Madras South-east, Malabar, Orissa, United 
Piwinces (Bast). 

(B) Species found infected in nature in Indian areas. 

A, annularis (fuliginosus), Assam, Bengal, Berar, Bihar, Bombay, 
Deccan, Burma Lower, Burma Upper, Cental India (East and West), 
Central Provinces (East and West), Ceylon, Chotannnur, Delhi Pro- 
vince, Gujrat, Hyderabad Sooth, Kashmir, Konkan, Madras Coast North, 
Madras Deccan, Madras (South-east), Malabar, Mysore State, NepaL 
N. W, F. P., Orissa, Punjab (East and North), Punjab (Sonth-west) , 

Rajputai;ui East, Sihd, United Provinces (East and West), Waziristan. 

A^ A, macnlatus var. iviUmori, A. pitlchetrifnus, A. macu- 

lipdApis, A. A. ramsayi, A. vagus. 

(C) Snedes that sre important earners in other countries but of too 
|imlta4 dtstribotion to ba important m India, 

A. suf0rpictus, A, niuitteiAor. * 

Yellow tefif (Ci8lebil}. pros|>ective carriers. 

iA) carrier, 

(more or less), 
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(B) Suspected carriers. 

Aedes (stegomyia) vittatus. Widely spread from the North-west 
Frontier to Assam and Burma and through Peninsular India to Ceylon. 
At Pusa (N. Bihar), it occurs throughout the year, but is commonest 
in the rains. 

Aedcs (sie^omyia) alhopictus. A very common species through- 
out India, including Assam and Burma, also in the Andamans and 
Ceylon, occurs up ^to 6,000 to 6,000 ft. in the hills. 

Aedes {Uegomyia) scutellari$» In Indian region, Andamans. 

Mansonia (mansonioides) uniformis^ Common in most parts of 
India (including Assam, Burma, Peninsular India) and Ceylon; less 
common in the North-west, but specimens have lieen received from the 
United Provinces, Punjab, Sind and Bombay. Often abundant and a 
troublesome blood-sucker. 


Dengue carrier 

Aedes (stegomyia) legypti. 

Filaria (Wuchereria) bancrofti carriers 

(A) Proved carrier. 

Culex (culex) fatigans. One of the most abundant of Indian culi- 
cini. Fonnd in all parts of the Indian region, and is largely a 
domestic mosquito. It occurs up to 5,000 ft. or more in the hills. In 
ports of the country it is most probably toncerned in the transmission 
of dlariasis. 

(B) Suspected carriers (species infected under laboratory conditions). 

Anopheles hyreanus var. nigerrimus, A. barblrostrisp A. subbirtus, 

A, sundaicus (ludlowii), A. stephensi, A, fuliglnosus, A. pseudojamesi, 
A, varuna. A, pallidus, A. pUilippinensis, Culex vishnui. 

Microfliarii malayl carrier 

Mansonia (mansonioides) annulifera. Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, 
Assam, Burma, Rost and South-west coast of Indian Peninsula and 
Ceylon, Fyrabad (U. P.) and Central Provinces, does not appear to occur 
west of a line drawn from the western boundary of Nepal to Bombay. 

*1 

Papatacci fever currier 

Fhlebotomus papatasH, Very widly distributed over the northern 
and western regions of India, and on the plains of the Punjab and 
N. W. F. P. the sand^ies consist almost entirely of this species and 
P. minutus. It does not appear to be found east of Pusa in Bihar and 
Orissa or south of Poona in the Bombay Presidency. Although it is 
essentially a plain living species and appears to be absent from the 
Himalayas at heights over 2,000 ft. Yet it has been reported in the 
hotter and comparatively drier vaMevs of the Hindukush Mountains at 
hei^tvS of 4,600 ft. and at Quetta, Baluchistan (about 5|$0O ft.) {n which 
places the climates more nearly poproximate that of the plains than 
the moister and cooler slopes of the Hhnatayaa. 

Its seasonal prevalence is that described^ for the ^sanddies^ of the 
Punjab and N. W. F. P. Its period of maximum prevalence more or 
^leas coincides with that of ‘papatacci fever.* It albp Oteurs in environs 
Calcutta. 
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L^ishmanla donovani carrier (?) (Kala-azar) 

Phlebotomus argentipes. Occurs commonly all along the east coast 
of India, from Bengal to Ceylon, from sea level up to 1,500 ft. Like 
Kala-azar its distritwition seems to be bounded on the north and west 
by a line joining Bombay and Delhi. f>ucreasful transmission experi- 
ments have been carried out with animals by the bite of P. argenttpcs. 

Leiahmania tropica carrier (?) (Oriental sore) 

^ Phlebotomus sergenti. vSecnis to occur under somewhat similar con- 
ditions of climate and altitude to those which are favourable to P. papa- 
tasU but is a much rare specit'*. Its distribution seeniis to be extraordi- 
narily localised in the areas in which it occurs. Like Oriental sore it 
seems only to occur in the parts of India north and west of the line 
joining Bombay and Delhi. (1) The Punjab strain of L. tropica 
develops in P. sergenti in a manner indicating a definite host parasite 
relationship. (2) The flagellate forms of L. tropica which develop in 
P. sergenti are infective when inoculated intrader mully into a sus- 
ceptible animal. (3) The fiagcllale infection is infective as early as the 
5th day after the initial feed of the fly. 

House flies (Muscldsp^) 

Probable carriers of Bact, typhosnm and allied species, cholera vibrio 
and allied species, bacteria of summer diarrhoea, bacteria affecting eye, 
pathogenic protozoa. 

Musca doniestica. Cosmopolitan. 

Musca corvina. Widely efistributed. 

Mused determinata. Widely distributed. 

Other members of genus Musca. M. vicina, M, nebula, M, sorbent. 

Blue and Orcen bottles are also probable earners. 

Genus. Pycnosoma, Thelychata and Pyrcllia. 

Well-known species are Calliphora crythrocephela (hills) ; Lucilia 
suprina (serenissima) ; Green bottle — Chrysomyia megacephala and 
Chrysomyia bezziane. 


Myiasis producing (Muscidas) 

Pycnosoma flavicepb, NostriLs of human beings and camels. 
Chrysomyia bezziana Myiasis of carious tooth. 

Sarcophaga fuscicauda, Aphiochceta scalaris and Sarcophaga hirtipes 
and accidental myiasis carriers. 


Blood sucking (Muscidse) 

Important from veterinary point of view only, 

(Senus. Sio^xys, HcematobUs, Bdellolarynx, Lyperosia, PhMmmaio- 
snyjla. These wjth some species of Tabanidse cany the parasite which 
odflses *®atra* or Trypanosomiasis of cattles. 


Plague carriers 

Baeilliii peMtaa barriers (S)plionapfora), Schedule of species of rat 
flea found in regions liable to plague infection. 

'PtmjAS* X^nopsilla cheopiSf X. asHa, Ceratophyllus punjabensh. 
SqMav* X* chsQpiSf X* hrazillensis, X, ostia, 

. Wimo PitomcKW* X, cheopis, X. astia. ^ 

Mxhf X. oheopi^f X- X. astia. 

X. X. IrroziUsnsis, C. nilgitisnsls, 
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Asiatic Relapsing lever-carriers (Lice) 

Pediculus humanus corporis (body louse) is the natural transmitter 
of spirochsete of relapsing fever to man. 

Pediculus humanus capitis (head louse) also transmits the disease. 

Tick-Typhus carriers (?) (Acarlna). 

List of species of Ticks collected from Tick-Typhus areas. 

BoopUilus australis. Chin Hills, Shillong, Muktesar (Nainital 
Hist.), Burma, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Central Provinces, Madras 
i*resi(lency, South Bombay, Hazara Dist. (N. W. F. P.), Dalhousie 
(Gurdaspur Dist.), Dharampur and Kasauli (Simla Hills). 

Hyalomtna cegyptum. IHiniab, Sindh, Rajputana, United Provinces, 
Bihar and Orissa, Central Provinces, Madras and Bombay Presidencies. 
Rare in Bengal and Ceylon, Seistan and Pemo-Baluchistan Frontier. 

H. crgyptum. sub sp. isaaci Sheriff. Nepal, Bihar and Orissa, 
United and Central Provinces, Punjab, Madras and Bombay Presidencies. 

IJ. {hyalomina) hussaini Slieriff. Bihar and Orissa, Central I’roi 
vinces, Madras and Bombay Presidencies. 

H, (Hyalomina) hussaini, var. brcvipunctata, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, Central Provinces, Madras and Bombay Presidencies. 

Rhipicephalus sanguineous, India, Burma, Ceylon. Cosmopolitan. 

Hcemaphysalis hispinosa. Upper Burma, Lower Burma, Assam, 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Central Provinces, Madras and Bombay Pre- 
.sidencies, Punjab, Andamans. 

Miscellaneous maladies caused by inseets and other Arthropods 

Vesicwar dermatitis. Lytta icnuicollis (Coleoptra). 

'Spider (?) wck.* Paederus fuscipes (Staphylinids). 

*Naga sore* and Epidemic conjunctivitis. Siphonella f unicola 
(Osciuidac). 

Intestinal 'scakabiasis.* Onthophagus hifasciatus, Caccobius mutens 
fColeoptra). 

Irritation, dermatitis and pigmentation of the skin. Pediculus 
Jiumanus corporis (Body louse). 

Irritation. Pediculus humanus capitis (Head louse), Phtliirus pubis 
(Pubic louse). 

Itch. Sarcoptes scabei (Itch mite). 

Guinea worm carriers (?) (Crustacea) 

'Guinea worm* (Dracunculus medenensis), Cyclops coronatus, C. 
ificus^pidatus, C. quadricornis. 


Indian Scorpions 

Distribution of Genera and Species 

1. BUTHEOLUS Simon. Eastern Mediterranean area of Falee^ 

arctic Region; shores of Red Sea; Sokotra; Western and North-Western 
India. « 

B, bicolor Pocock. Western Ghats: Khandals, Wai, SataxUi Poona. 
B. flavescens Pocock. Kathiawar: Kharagoda, 

*B. metanurus Kessler. Northern Baluchistan; Waziri^tcin: S^wa; 
Punjab; Ahmednagar; Shevgaon. 

B* pailldus Pocock. Sind: Kashmor Bund, Khelat Frontier. 

2. BITTHUS Leadi. Mediterranean area of Falaefurctic Region; 
ucmia Region down to Zambesi; China; tndii;, but absent feom Cieyton 

iuntia. 
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B« acute«carlttat08 Simon. Sind: Hyderabad; Wa»m&tan: Miran* 
shah; Central India; Gwalior. 

B. altlcola Pocock. Chitral; North*West Frontier; Malakand*. 
Peshawar; Punjab. 

B. atrostriatna Pocock. Sind: Kashmor Bund. 

B. auatralla Linn. Northern Baluchistan; Sind: Hyderabad, Kotri,, 
Kashmor Bund, Khelat Frontier, Punjab: Maurypur, Paharpur 
B. cattcasliia Fischei. Northern Baluchistan. 

B. dorim Tligrell. Sind; Karachi, Elhelat Prorlier; Baluchistan* 
Ormara on the Mekran coast. 

B. henderaoni Pocock. Bilaspur: Nandghat; Raipur: Drug; Cud- 
dapah ; North Arcot , Chingleput ; Madras ; Salem : Yercaud in tne She- 
varoy Hills; Trichinopoly ; Tanjore. 

B. macmahonl Pocock. Northern Baluchistan. 

B, nlgrlfrons Pocock. Northern Baluchistan. 

B. pachyurns Pocock. Mandla; Nagpur: Nagpur, Kamptee; Nasik; 
Satara; Godavari; Tannku. 

B. rugiscutis Pocock. Western Ghats : Satnra, Mahableshwar, 
Pauchgani. 

B. tamulus Fabr. Wnziristan: Miranshah, Banks of Chasma River; 
Dehra Dun ; Garhwal : Srinagar ; Bareilly ; Shikatpur : Khelat Frontier ; 
Karachi: Jati, Kotri Sujawal; H\derabad, Aligarh: Talali ; Shahjahnn- 
imr: Katra; Sitapur: Laharpur; Gowalior; Jhansi; Moth; Bandar 
Bharatkup ; Benares , Allahabad : M in jhanimr ; Gha/ipur ; Shahabad : 
Sarinja ; Patna ; Gaya : Arwal : Santal Porganas : Amrapara ; Mahi- 
Kaptha : Ilol ; Kathiawar : Kharagoda ; Panch Mahals ; West Khandesh . 
Sakri ; Bhopal ; Saugor , Jubbulpnr : Salna , Narsinghpur ; Bilaspur : Bilas- 
pur, Lormi; Calcutta; Puri; Kakalpur; Raipur: Drug; Balaghat; Nag- 
pur; Chanda: Ahiri, Allapilli, Siroiicha; Ycotmal : Dhanoba; Akola : 
Boriadgaon; Amraoti, Nimar : Khandwa, Buldana; Nasik : Dindori, 
Niphad ; Thana : Shahapur ; Alimednagar ; Shevgaon ; Bombay : Salsette , 
Poona : Khandala ; Ratnagiri ; Satara ; Kolhapur ; Belgaum : Gokak ; Bi ja. 
pur : Badami, Bagalkot, Bagei\adi, Bijapur, Bilgi, Gnledgudd, Muddebihal, 
Talikoti; Secunderabad; Vizagapatam : Anakapalle, Chodavaram Nakka- 
palli; Godavari: Dow’aishwaram, Kothapet, Taiiuku, Yeleshwaram; 
Kistna i Nnzvid ; Guntur : Addanki, Kollur ; Nellore ; Kumool ; Ananta- 
pur : Uravakonda : Benar> : Kanaka! : Dharwar ; North Kanara : Karwar ; 
Chitaldroog ; Holalkere ; Tumkur ; Chiknayakanhalli, Pavagada ; Kolar ; 
Hossur, Sidlaghatta ; North Arcot, Ami, Chetpat, Polur ; Cliingleput : 
Madras; Bangalore: Bangalore, Closepet, Chikkabanavara, Yelafaanka; 
Mysore : Attikin, Mysore, Nagamangala ; Hassaii : Saklasnur. Shukra- 
vankot; South Kanara: Ketapadx; Coimbatore: Bhavani; Trichinopoly: 
Karur, Trichinopoly; Tanjore: Swamimalai, Tanjore, Tirupatiandal ; 
Madura. 


as 


S, CBAHMUS Karsch. Ceylon. 

C« laBaiis Karseh. Ceylon. 

4, neMIBirrauS pocock. India. 

B, Pocoak. Western India: Panch Mahals. 

^ 8k Henrar. aud Bhrenb. Oriental Region, from India 

far east as QnseBs^and. 
h Beaiitl)«rB« Pooocic. Koleba; Matheran. 

L kSkai^ajli Oates. Assam: l>bubrij Puri: Rafcatpur. 

Mkldumuilah, Peradeniya. 

KiutaA; I^aBgalore. 

ivwMMi Biimelilt ebnfbgyi Thana: Salsette; Ceyjon: 
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1. rigldulus Pocock. Central India: Bhopal. 

I. thiirstoni Pocock. Bhopal; Kolhapnr; Belgraum; Cuddapah; 
^lem: Yercaud in the Shevaroy Hills; Nilgiris: Coonoor; Malabar: 
Manjeri; Trichinopoly ; Tinnevelly. 

1. thwaltesl Pocock. Ceylon. 

I. vittatus Pocock. Madras. 

6. LYCHAS C. Koch. Tropical Africa; India to Australia. 

L. teas Thorell. Burma; Shwegoo. 

L. henderaonl ^I'ocock. Salem ; Yercaud in the Shevaroy Hills. 

L. loevifrons Pocock. Calcutta. 

L. mucronatus Fabr* Upper and Tvower Burma ; Tenasserim. 

Li nigristernis Pocock. Dehra Dun. 

L. rugosus pocock. Central Provinces: Raipur 
L. scaber Pocock. Secunderabad; Madras. 

L. Bcutilus C. Koch. Southern Tenasserim. 

L* slioplandl Oates. I^wer Burma: Prome; Pegu: Entagaw; 
Palone, Rangoon. 

L. trlcarinatus Simon. Bhopal; Nagpur: Kamplec; Belgaum; 
North Kanara; South Kanara; Mangalore; Nilgiris; Travancore; Tri- 
vandrum ; Tanjore ; Salem ; Yercaud in the Shevaroy Hills, South Arcot : 
Pondicherry; Chingleput: Madras; Nellore. 

7. PLESIOBUTHUS Pocock. India. 

P. paradoxus Pocock. Northern Baluchistan. 

a. STIiNOCHIRUS Kar.scli. Malabar Coast, hills of Ceylon. 

$. poUttts Pocock. Kanara. 

Si sarasinomm Karsch. Ceylon: Peradeniya. 

fl. CHiERILUS Simon. Ceylon; Himalayas from Kashmir to 
As.sam; Burma. Malacca, Sumatra, Java, Borneo and Celebes, 

C. ceylonensls Pocock, Ceylo-n : Trin.omalee. 

C, gemmifer Pocock. Sylhet. 

C. granosus Pocock. Westeni Himalayas: Mu.ssoree. 

C. insignia Pocock. Dadakh. 

C, margaritatus Pocock. Simla Hills: Kasauli. 

C. pictus Pocock. vSylhet. 

C. tricostatua Pocock. Assam; Sadiya. 

10. CHIROMACHETES Pocock. Malabar Coast in Southern India. 
Ci fei^gnaoni Pocock. Travancore: Trivandrum. 

II, HEMISCORPIUS Peters. Soko^ro, Baghdad and Baluchistan. 

Hi lepturua Peters. Northern Baluchistan. 

12. flORMURUS Thorell. India; Burma; the whole of the Indo- 
and Austro-Malayan area; Polyn'esia and Melanesia. 

H. auatralaalsB Fabr. Burma— Akyab; Prome; Tounyoo: Thagaya; 
Henaada; Myanaung; Pegu Hills; Amherst: Kawkareik, Moulmeiti; 
Tavoy; Mount Moolcyit in Tenasserim; Reef Island; Great Cocos 
Island; Andamans; Nicobar Islands. 

H, mgripea pocock. Panch Mahals; Jubbulpore; Satna. 

13^ lOMACHUS Pocock. British and German Bast Africa; S. India. 
% tovfcepa Pocock. Sotith Kanara; Mangalore; KilgirU: Kotagiri; 
Salem: Yercaud in the Shevaroy Hills, 
t. NItIditS pocock. Nellore. 
t* pmtefnlatua Pio^ck. NilgiH Hills; Coimbatore 
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14. PALAMNiCtJS Thorell. Oriental Region from Indian and Ce>l 0 ]i 
to Borneo and the Philippines. 

P. barberl Pocock. TinneveJly. 

P. bengalensis C. Koch. Debra Dun; Sahuspur; Gwalicn:; Allaha- 
bad, Benares; Jubbulpore; Satna; Chota Nagpur; Bengal; Assam' 
Sib&agar. 

P. ciesar C. Koch. Ceylon. 

P. fuMpea C. Koch Ajmere; Banda; Bharatkup; Mahi-Kantha: 
Himatnagar, llol; Kathiawar* Kharagoda; Panch Mahals; Narsinghpur; 
Bhandara: Nawegaon; East Satpura Hills; Bast Kha^desh; Chalisgaon,. 
Talegaon; West Khandesh ; Nasik: Chandor, Kalvan, Malegaon, Nand- 
gaon, Niphad, Yeola; Belgaum: Saundatti; Bijapur; Badami, Bagalkot,. 
Bijapnr, Bilgi, Guledgudd ; Secunderabad ; Kistna : Nu/vid , Cuddapah , 
Tumkur . Cliiknayakanlialli ; North Arcot : Chetput, Polur ; Chingleput • 
Madras; Bangalore: Chikka-banavara ; Mysore; Bihkere, Krishnaiaja- 
8agara,Naganiangala ; Travancore : EUappatti. 

P. gravimanus Pocock. Mysore: Attikan; Tanjore; Ceylon. 

P, Indus De Geer. Ceylon; Peradeniya. 

P. latimanus Pocock. ? 

P, Uurus Pocock. Gwalior; Narsinghpur; Bhopal. 

P. longimanus Herbst. Burma; Cinchona Plantation; Thatonr 
Mokpalani Quarries; Andamans: Port Blair. 

P. oatesii Pocock. Hanthawaddy: Rangoon; Mergui. 

P. phipsoni Pocock. Aligarh; Jalali; Nasik Ghats; Nasik: Dindori,. 
Lena, Peint ; Thana ; Bombay ; Kolaba : Matherau ; I’oona : Khandala , 
Kolhapur : Bhudhargarh, Panhala; Biiapur ; Badami; Godavari ; Tanuku , 
Mysore ; Adikkan ; Nilgiri Hills ; Coimbatore : Billigirirangan Hills at 
4,000 to S,000 feet; Salem : Yercaud in the Shevaroy Hills, 

P. scaber Tliorell. Dharwar; North Kanara; South Kanara, Coorg; 
Malabar ; Travancore ; Trivandrum. 

P. serratus Pocock. Ceylon. 

P. swammerdaml Simon. Dehra Dun; Saran; Siwan; Shahabad,. 
Burdwan; Chota Nagpur; Ssmbalpur; Jubbulpore, Sstua; Narsinghpur^ 
Raipur; Nimar: Knandwa; Bijapnr: Talikoti; Belgaum; Saundatti; 
Jlharwar; Viragapatam ; Chodavaram, Godavari: Chintur, Dowbisliv^a- 
ram, Tanuku, YeJeshwaram; Kistna; Nuzvid; Anantapur: Hindupur; 
Shimoga: Davangere; North Arcot: Polur; Chinglepnt: Madras; Banga* 
lore; Velahanka; Mysore: Bihkere, KrishnaraiSsagara, Misore, Naga- 
mangala, Periyapatna; Nilgiris: Coonoor; Coimbatore; Bhavani; Trichi- 
nopoly; Tanjore; Ramnad; Ceylon: Chilan, Trincomalee. 

P. wroughtonf Pocock. Kolhapur: Gadingal; Belgaum. 

P, xanthopus Pocock. Bilaspur ; Lormi; Chanda: Ahiri; Satara; 
Bijapnr: Badami; Mysore: Bilikere, 

15. SCOHPIOPS Pters, The Deccan; Himalayas from the Punjab to 
Assam, thence through Burma to Southern Tena>sserim. 

$, anthraaiiitta Simon. Tavoy. 

aatbenitfm Pocock. Darjeeling; Kalimpong; Cache?; Haflong. 

8. Poeock. Pegu HiUs; Central Tenassetim. 

8* creialmAidlis Pocock.— ? 

' haietkwkltll Getvais. Himalayas; Kashmir; Jaunsar 6,000 to 0,000 
feet; Dehra Don 0,000 feet; Kesauli; Nepal. ' 

* ft, Itticulpftia Pocoeh. Jaunsar 6,<>00 to 9,000 feet; Dehra Dnn 

Aasam; Ghro Hills; Tara. 
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S. llndstramll Thorell. North Chin Hills; Mount Mooleyit in 
Tenasserim. 

S. longimanus Pocock. As.^am: Sylhet, Dhubri, Sadiya; North 
Cachar Hills; Naga Hills. 

S. montanus Karsch. Waziristan: Razmak, Mount Shuidar 8,000 
feet; Kangra: Dharmsala; Jaunsar 6,000 to 9,000 feet; Simla: Kasauli; 
Dehra Dun 2,000 feet; Garhwal: Srinagar; Moradabad; Sitapur: Lahar- 
pur, Misrikh ; Kolaba : Matheran ; Satara : Mahabaleshwar. 

S. petersil Pocock. Jaunsar 6,000 to 9,000 feet; vSimla; Dehra Dun 
2,000 feet, Mussorte. 

{Indian Medical Research Memoirs No. 24, June, 1932) 


Distribution of Poisonous Snakes in the World 

Serpents have great ability of adopting themselves to low tempera* 
tures and select favourable hibernating places during very cold >^cather. 
Practically in all parts of the world where reptile life is possible 
snakes will be found. In the northern hemisphere they are found as 
high as 50" latitude in Canada, and the Kuropean viper is found in 
Siberia. The United States is rich in serpent life and a great number 
ot them ore poisonous. In Europe snakes are scanty there being only 
about a dozen non-veuomous and half a dozen venomous types. The latter 
are Vipera herus, V, aspis, V, latastii, V. ammodytest and V. orsinii. 

The Viper is never found in Ireland although it is common in 
England and Scotland. Hawaii has no poisonous snakes. The poison- 
ous snakes in Europe are of small size and their bites only cause local 
symptoms and are rarely fatal to man. The adder is the only poison- 
ous snake found in Great Britain. It ranges from Wales to the Sagha- 
lien Island and from Caithness to the north of Spain, and has been 
met with at an elevation of 9,000 ft. It occurs also in the northern 
parts of Scandinavia and is the only venomous snake found beyond the 
Arctic Circle. The Asp is found all over southern Europe, and in large 
numbers in the Alpine regions. 

Of the 10 varieties of cobras in the world (1) Nafa naia, (2) N. 
bungarus, (3) Hemi bungarus, (4) BoulengaUna, (5) Elapechis, (6) 
Sepedon, (7) Aspidelaps, (8) Wattcrfnncsia, (9) Hamorelaps, (10) Den- 
drasphis, the last eight are found outside India. Varieties 1, 4* 6, 6, 8, 
9, 10 occur in Africa, the most widely distributed being the Egyptian 
cobra and the Black-necked cobra. The Cape cobra (JV. flava) is found 
in the Cape Province of South Africa. A particularly interesting variety 
is the Ringhal, or Spitting snake {Spedon hcemachates) of South Africa 
which occurs nowhere else in the world. The most dreaded snake in 
Tropical and South Africa is the Mamba or Tree cobra. It occurs in 
twp varieties : black and green (Dendraspis angusticeps and D* vfridfj). 
Tlte green mamba grows to a length of 9 feet, and the Vack one to 
ittch as 18 feet. The black mamba, which ia the more fierce axid aggftes* 
[ve of the two, is the largest venomous snake in Africa and nttrt lo* 
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the King cobra {JVato bungarus) the world’s largest poisonous serpent. 
The venom of the mamba is of a deadly character. In South Africa 
there are two dangerous back-fanged colubrids, the 'Boomslang* or 
Tree snake and the *Schaapsteker’ {DisphoHdus typus and Trimc- 
torhims). The poison of both is more virulent than that of any othei 
snake in Africai but their bite does not usually cause appreciable hann 

In Africa, poisonous snakes are abundant throughout the tropical 
and subtropical zones, but fatal accidents here are less than in 
India owing to the sparse population. The Athifris, a tree-snake 
closely allied to the Echis or Saw-scaled viper is found further south 
in Africa where vegetation is luxuriant. Other varieties of Athens 
found here are A, chlorechis; A, squatnigcr and A, ccratophoru!> 
South Africa has very dangerous representatives of the viperine sub- 
family. One of these is the I’uff adder {Causu\ defillipi) which is aUo 
found in Central and Hast Africa. It reaches a length of 5 ft. and is 
as thick as a man’s arm and is one of the deadliest of vipers. It is 
found as high up as 11,000 feet above the pea, which probably is the 
wot Id’s elevation record for the habitat of pot$onous snake. Two large 
venomous, desert varieties of the horned viper, commonly known as 
Horned puff-adder, occur in South Africa, vis., Bitis carnuta and Bitis 
naslcornis the former having a beautiful coloration This is the largest 
pitless viper in the world. Three other important vipers in this continent 
may be mentioned, thev arc the Night adder or Demon adder (Cusus 
ihofnbcatus) and the Atractaspis species, a .small burrowing gaboon both 
found in tropical and South Africa, and the Gaboon viper which in- 
habits the forest tracts of Africa. 

The vast majority of poisonous snakes in America aie pit-vipcrs 
The best-known is the rattle snake, of which there ate known 
species. There are two genera (f) Sisturus, with two species (5. ttii/W- 
aricus and S, catenaius), confined to the Southern United States and 
Northern Mexico. Both are small, do not exceed 2i ft. in length, (ii) 
Crotalus. The chief varieties of which are C. terri ficus, C, scutulatus, 
C. confluentuSt C. dwissus, C, harriduSf C. carastes and C. adamanteus. 
The tail in these snakes terminates in a series of articulated, horny 
cupshaped shells, numbering 21 or mote in a full grown specimen, and 
when disturbed or irritated, the snake vibrates these with such rapidity as 
to produce a rattling sound, which may be heard 60 feet away. The most 
dreaded species in the rattler group is the surly, ^nick-tempered Dia- 
mond^backed rattle snake (C. ddammieus) of Texa.s and the swamps of 
PiOrida. tt is so named itoxa the marking on the hack resembling 
the facets of a diamond. The banded timber rattle <C. hbrridus) 
snake, with black tongitudinal bands on its head and neck, occurs 
in the Sastern United States. These two are the largest members of 
ftba group and a length of $ feet. Crotalus Urrifleus (cascavaHa 
m dog-faced natide) rangaa ftipm Mexico tg Argentina. There is also 
a amhU apedes called ^ Wder/ ^idi lives in the deserts 
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of South Western United States. It has a pair of blunt horn-like pro- 
jections above the eyes and appears to be the American replica of the 
horned viper of the old world. 

Central America, the West Indies and Tropical South America are 
other regions of the New world where venomous snakes abound. The 
most dreaded among these is the ^Jararaca* (Bothrops neuweidii, boli- 
viana or maximilian viper), a fierce and aggressive serpent about 6 feet 
long. It is the ^deadliest snake in Brazil and accounts for over 50 per 
cent, of the deaths from snake-bite in the country. The second most 
deadly snake in Brazil is Crotalus terrificus, which is followed by the 
aggressive water Moccasin (Ancistroden pisdvorus) or water viper and 
the 'Fer-de-lance* (Lachesls lanceolaUis) whose tail ends in a horny 
spine, which scrapes harshly against rough objects. The giant *Bush 
master’ {Lachcsis mutus) is still another terrible snake of Brazil. One; 
other remarkable poisonous reptile of Brazil deserves notice. It is the 
tiny, brownish green ‘Flying Reptile* which seldom exceeds 8 inches 
in length. It is stated that this reptile can jump long distances at a 
high speed. The Boa constrictor ranges from tropical Mexico to Brazil. 
It is the largest snake in the New world, and in the Amazon basin 
grows to a length of 30 ft. All boas, unlike pythons, are viviparous, 
the young ones being about 3 feet long at birth. I^ike the python, the boa 
is a nou-poisonous snake, having no poison apparatus. 

Australia is most remarkable in the character of its serpents. 
Viperine snakes are comparatively few and non-venomons. The snakes 
here consists of Klapinoe, snakes allied to the kraits, cobras and the 
coral snakes. Australia has about 105 species of poisonous snakes, all 
colubrids. In all there are 5 genera of a deadly type, all of which are 
fore-fanged. Arranged in the order of deadliness, they are : the 
‘Taipan* or Giant Brown Snake {Oxyuranm maclennani). The Death 
adder {Acanthophis porphyfiacus) maximum length 3 ft., the Tiger 
snake {Notechis sevtaius) length 5} ft., the Black snake (Psuedechis 
prophyriaetts) 6 or 7 ft., and the copperhead or superb snake (Dani- 
sonia superba) 5 ft. The Taipan is the largest of poisonous snakes in 
Australia and grows to a length of 10 ft. or more. It is savage and 
aggressive. The fangs in a large specimen are about half an inch 
long, and at a single bite it can inject a maximum dose of 35 drops of 
venom, sufficient to kill 20 persons or more. There are also many 
species of back-fanged colubrids in Australia. 

The principal varieties of pythons occurring outside India are the 
Reticulated python (Python reticulatus) of the Malay peninsula and 
Indo-Cdina, which grows to a length of 30 feet; the Rock python of 
Tropical and South Africa (Python $ehce), the West African python, 
and the Australian scrub python (Python spthtes) of North Qtteensland. 
The python does not occur in Europe, but America possesses two forms 
allied to it, the Boa constrictor (ConstHctor con$trUtor) and the Anaconda 
(lEnn^cini murinus). 
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BuS-striped kcclback Tropidonotus stolatus Ceylon, Ind. Peninsula, Assam 

and Burma 
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ANIMALS CONFUSED WITH SNAKES 

Snakes are creepinc:, limbless animals. Naturally other creatures 
having similar external characters are often mistaken for them. The 
lower jaws of snakes are not joined in the middle; the tongue is long, 
forked, protrusible and can be withdrawn into a sheath at the base 
inside the mouth. They have no mobile eyelids and external ears. 
Certain lizards l7^tlich have practically no limbs can be easily mistaken 
for snakes. They have movable eyelids and external ear openings. 
Some of them also have protrusible forked tongue, but in addition 
possess well developed limbs. The ‘blind vorm* or Slow worm* looks 
like a snake but it is only a limbless lizard. Certain burrowing 
amphibious creatures may occasionally be mistaken, but they have their 
vent opening at the end, whilst snakes have this opening between the 
tail and the rest of the body. Eels are often mistaken for sea snakes. 
Some of these are big and have scales, and may have no fins Usually 
fish breathe by gills, but the snakes breathe by lungs. Earth-worms 
have the charactei-s of lieing small and burrowing and have no scales 
on the body, which is ringed and segmented. 


TYPES OF FISH RESPONSIBLE FOR IMPACTION IN 
AIR AND FOOD PASSAGES OF MAN 

Anabas and coi,isa. These arc labryrinthid fishes which are provided 
with organs of serial respiration and in consequence are very lively even 
out of water. They are provided with series of backwardly directed 
spines on the gill-covers and in front of the dorsal and anal fins. These 
fishes when impacted in the throat with the head directed inwards arc 
very difficult to pull out. 

NrstacembklUvS. It is a compressed cel-like fish with a series of 
sharp, strong and backwardly directed spines in front of the dorsal and 
anal fins. There are also spines on the gill-covers. 

Thkhavon. It IS percoid fish with a number of backwardly directed 
spines in the vertical fins and on the gill-covers. 

CVNOCI.OSSUS. The scales are ctenoid and the rays of the vertical 
fins extends right on to the head. The form is tongue-like and liable to 
slip down the throat. 

The treatment in cases of this type is the same as of a foreign body 
lodged in the food and air passages. These cases are surgical emergencies 
and hardly any time is available to prepare for an operation on 
elaborate scale. The immediate treatment consists in doing a tracheotomy 
as a life-saving measure. 
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Mineral Constituents of Common Food*Stuffs 


Milk and Milk Predueto 

Butter *•. 
Buttermilk 
Cheese (Swiss) 
Cream 

Milk, whole ^ 

„ skim 

„ evaporated .. 
„ condensed 
,, dried 

FUh» etc. 

Bacon 
Beef, steak 
Chicken ■ . ■ 

Duck 

Ham 

Liver (beef) 

Mince meat 
Mutton (leg) 

Pork (chops) 

Turkey ... 

Veal (cutlet) 

Fish, cod 
„ halibut 
„ salmon 

Lobster 
Oyster ... 

Shrimp ... 

Eggs 

(hen) whole 
„ „ white 
„ „ yolk 

Vegetables 

Artichoke 
Asparagus 
Beans, dry 
„ green 
Beetroot 
Beet leaves 
Brinjal ••• 

Cabbage • 

Carrot ... 
Cauliflower 
•Celery ... 

Lettuce 

Mushroom 


Ca 

P 

Fe 

Cu 

0015 

0*017 

2*0 

... 

0*105 

0*097 

2*5 


0*909 

0*845 

12*5 

1*8 

0*090 

0*080 

2*2 


0*120 

0*098 

2*4 

0*2 

0*122 

0*096 

2*5 

0*2 

0*250 

0*200 

5*8 

1*2 

0*800 

0*285 

6*0 

1*0 

0*920 

0*710 

1*5 

1*5 


0*006 

0*108 

24 

5*0 

0*012 

0*216 

80 

1*0 

0*012 

0*282 

82 

8*5 

0*010 

0*200 

28 

5*0 

0*012 

0*215 

80 


0*017 

0*218 

79 

21*5 

0*085 

0*175 

80 


0*010 

0*270 

80 

4*0 

0*010 

0*180 

25 

8*1 

0*080 

0*420 

45 

1*8 

0-018 

0*228 

80 

2*5 

0*012 

0*120 

6 

5-5 

0*020 

0*200 

10 

2*8 

0*025 

0*250 

12 

2*0 

0*018 

0*188 

9 

7*0 

0*052 

0*155 

45 

80*8 

0*096 

0*292 

27 

... 


0*067 

0*180 

80 

2*8 

0*015 

0*014 

1 


0*187 

0*524 

86 

1*2 


0*081 

0*087 

20*0 

8*1 

0*025 

0-089 

100 

1*4 

0*160 

0*471 

95*2 

6*9 

0*046 

0*052 

9*8 

1*0 

0*029 

0*089 

28*6 

1*9 

... 

... 

85*5 

0*9 

0*011 

0*084 

5*0 

1*0 

0*045 

0*029 

8*5 

0*5 

0*056 

0-046 

. 6*4 

0*8 

0*128 

0061 

9*4 

1*4 

0*078 

0*087 

6*2 

0*1 

0*048 

0*042 

7*0 

0*4 

0*017 

0*108 

81*0 

17*9 
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MINEKAL constituents 


Vegetable$— confcf . 

Onion 
Parsnip 
Peas, dry 
„ green 
Pepper, green 
Potato 

„ (sweet) 

Pumpkin 

Radish 

Rhubarb 

Sauerkraut 

Spinach 

Tomato 

Turnip ••• 

Cereals and Cereal Products 

Barley, pearled 
Bread, white 
„ brown 

Com meal 
Flour, white 
„ rye 
„ buckwheat 
Macaroni 
Oatmeal ^ 

Rice, white 
Tapioca .. 

Wheat, whole 
„ bran 


Fresh Fruits 

Apple 

Banana — 

Blackberry 

Cherry ... 

Cucumber 

Grape 

Grape fruit 

Lemon 

Orange 

Peach 

Pear 

Pineapple 

Raspbert^y 

Strawberry 

Dried Pmtte » 

Aprieot 

Sate 

* mg 


0-007 

0012 

5*0 

i-o 

0-009 

0*081 

17*6 

2*1 

0-017 

0*084 

10*0 

1*6 

0-010 

0*081 

4*0 

1-4 

0*016 

0*088 

8-8 

0*6 

0*019 

0*081 

7-8 

0*9 

0*021 

0 * 0 S 0 

2-7 

0*8 

0-086 

0*022 

6*0 

0*4 

0 - 0 i 5 

0*081 

5*2 

0*8 

0*016 

0*084 

8-5 

0*9 

0-015 

0*086 

8*5 

1*0 

0*018 

0*038 

8*7 

0*7 

0*040 

0*088 

8*8 

1*4 

0*041 

0*088 

6*8 

0*2 

0*014 

0*088 

25*0 

VS 

0-065 

0*086 

86*0 

8*8 

0*162 

0*116 

20-0 

8*5 

0 * OM ^ 

0*108 

29*0 

4*1 

0*064 

0 ‘ 1 I » 

29*0 

2*0 
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NttU 

Almond 
Brazil nut 
Chestnut, fresh 
Cocoanui, dry 
Pistachio ^ 

Walnut ... 

MUcellaneoua 

Cake (sponf^e) 

Chocolate (unsweetened) 

Cocoa 

Honey 

Molasses ... 

Yeast (fresh) 


Cm 

P 

Fe 

Cu 

0*289 

0*465 

40 

12*1 



40 

18*9 

0 084 

0*098 

41 

6*0 

0*059 

0*155 

20 

6-9 



79 

12*0 

0*060 

0*860 

21 

10*0 

0*078 

0*221 

88 


0*092 

0*455 

27 

25 

0*112 

0*709 

27 

80 

0*004 

0*019 

7 

2 

0‘211 

0*044 

73 

20 

0*011 

0*445 

3 



MINERAL NUTRIENTS 

Their Functions in the Body, Deficiency Symptoms and 
Dietary Sources 

CALCIUM (Ca). 

Functions, Building of bones and teeth; Coagulation of blood; Ion 
balance ; Heart, nerve and muscle functions ; Knzyme activation ; 
Essential for lactation. 

Deficiency symptoms. Poor development of bones and teeth ; 
Rickets ; Brittle bones ; Dental caries ; Excessive bleeding ; Tetany ; Heart 
atony ; Hyperirriiability. 

Dietary sources. Foods, see page 1637. Chemical compounds--^ 
calcium lactate, calcium gluconate, calcium glycero-phosphate, dicalcium 
phosphate. 

CHLORINE (Cl). 

Functions, Regulation of osmotic pressure in blood and tissues; 
Aid to digestion; Essential to normal gastric secretion; Activation of 
euz3*mes. 

Deficiency symptoms. Digestive disturbances ; Loss in body weight ; 
Poor water retention; “Salt hunger”; “Miner's cramps”; Achlorhydria, 

Dietary sources. Bread, cheese, oysters, ham, sauerkraut, banana, 
bran, buttermilk, cabbage, celery, cocoanut, dates, eggs, endive, fish, 
molasses? potato, spinach, tomato, Chemical compound S’-^sodinm chlo*- 
ride (common salt). 

* COPPER (Cu). 

Functions, Essential for the utilization of iron in synthesizing 
hemoglobin (it is doubtful whether this action of copper is of any 
therapeutic importance); Aids tissue respiration. 
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Deficiency symptoms, Aseiiiia; Restricted growth; Impaired respira- 
tion; Poor utilization of iron; Weakness. 

Dietary sources. Foods, see page 1687. Chemical compounds— 
copper sulphate, copper pyrophosphate. (Copper is poisonous in larger 
amounts). 

IODINE (I). 

Functions. Th 3 rroxine formation; Functioning and size of thyroid 
gland ; Regulation of basal metabolism ; Protection against goiter. 

Deficiency symptoms. Enlarged thyroid gland (this may be followed 
by either too much or too little thyroxine secretion— iba sal metabolism 
becoming too high or too low'). Subnormal basal metabolism; lyowered 
mental activity; Nervous disturbances; Over-weight, 

Dietaiy sources, Codliver oil, fish, halibut, lobsters, oysters, shrimp, 
barley, beans (green), bran, butter, carrots, cherries, oats, spinach. 
Chemical compoutUis—aodmm iodide, pota.ssium iodide. “Iodized salt" 
(0.62 per cent. Nal). (The iodine content of vegetables and fruits varies 
greatly with the locality). 

IRON (Fc). 

Functions. Haemoglobin formation; Oxygen transport; Tissue res- 
piration; Development of blood cells; Normal complexion. 

Deficiency symptoms. Anaemia; Low vitality; Decreased haemoglo- 
bin and red blood cells, Pallid complexion; Retarded growth. 

Dietary sources. Foods, see page 1637. Chemical compounds — 
ferrous sulphate, iron citrate. 

MAGNESIUM (Mg). 

Functions. Necessary for muscle activity; Ion balance; Laxative 
effect ; Enzyme activation. 

Deficiency symptoms. Nervousness; Digestive disturbances; Retard- 
ed growth ; Vasodilation ; Spasticity ; Rapid heartbeat ; Arhythmia. 

Dietary sources, Almonds, barley, beans, bran, brussels sprouts, 
chocolate, corns, peanuts, peas, prunes, raisins, rye, .spinach, w^alnuts, 
banana, beans (green), beef, beets, blackberry, cabbage, carrots, cheese, 
cocoanut, currants, dates, figs, fish, milk, oatmeal, oysters, parsnips, 
potatoes, raspberry, rice. Chemical compounds— magnesium citrate, 
magnesium sulphate (Epsom salts), magnesium hydroxide (milk of 
magnesia). 

MANGANESE (Mo), 

Functions, Important for normal growth ; Helps tissue respiration, 

Deficiency symptoms. Subnormal growth; Poor tissue respiration. 

Dletui^y sources. Banana, beans, beets, bran, chocolate, peas, leafy 
vegetables, whole grain. Chemical compounds— manganous chloride, 
manganohs sulphote, 

iPHosrHottotrs (P). 

FuttfUoHS. Biiildin,' of bones and teetb; Activation of enzymes; 
tfsseniijsi for metabolisitt of canbobydrates ond fats; Bofler action in 
blood and tniiscles': Bbseatial oonjftifneota of all ceUs. 
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Deficiency symptoms. Poor development of bones and teeth ; Retard- 
ed growth; Perverted appetite; Ivoss in w^eight; Weakness; Rickets. 

Dietary sources. Foods, see page 1637. Chemical compounds^ 
glycero-phosphates, lecithin, dicalcium phosphate, disodium phosphate, 
POTASSIUM (K). 

Functions, Normal growth; Ion balance; Muscle function; Buffer 
action; Osmotic pressure in cells and fluids. 

Deficiency syfhptoms. Nerve disorders ; Irregular heart action ; Poor 
muscular control; Loss in body weight; Poor dige.stion. 

Dietary sources. Beans, bran, molasses, olives, parsnips, potatoes, 
raisins, spinach, apricots, asparagus, l>anana, beef, beets, cabtege, carrots, 
cauliflower celery, chocolate, cocoa, cocoanut, currants, dates, figs, 
grapes, lettuce, milk, mn.shrooms, nuts, peaches, peas, pineapple, plums, 
prunes, rhubarb tomatoes, turnips. Chemical cow^ownds— sodium 
potassium tartrate, potassium sulphate, potassium chloride, potassium 
acid tartrate. 

SODIUM (Na). 

Functions. Regulation of osmotic pressure in cells and fluids; Ion 
t)alance in tissues; Buffer action in blood stream. 

Deficiency symptoms. Nerve disorders; Irregular heart action; Poor 
muvscular control; Ivoss in body weight; Poor digestion. 

Dietary sources. Blood, bread, cheese, crackers, oysters, spinach, 
w^heat germ, beef, 'beets, bran, carrots, celery, eggs, milk, musk-melon, 
olives, pumpkin, raisins, strawberry, turnip. Chemical compounds-^ 
sodium chloride, sodium bicarbonate, disodium phospliate, sodium potas- 
sium tartrate. 

SULPHUR (S). 

Functions. Required as cystine or cysteine or their combinations 
for the synthesis of 'bodv proteins (thiosulphate feeding and high protein 
diets often relieve eczema and dermatitis) ; When oxydized to sulphate, 
plays an important role in ion balance of tissues. 

Deficiency smptoms. Dermatitis; Retarded growth (restricted growth 
and death result from a prolonged deficiency of cyvStine or systine-con- 
taining proteins in the diet. An adequate supply of good protein leads 
to the formation of inorganic .sulphate in the body, as a result of tissue 
oxidation of cystine). 

Dietary sources. Beans, bran, cheese, cocoa, eggs, fish, meat (lean), 
nuts, peas, bread, brussels sprouts, cabbage, cauliflower, macaroni, oats, 
onion, oysters, turnip, wheat. Chemical magnesium sul- 

phate, senium sulphate. 


VITAMINS 

Biological and Clieinical Properties, and Dlstrlbntlon 
Vitamin A (Antlophthalmlc) . See page 182. 

Positive effects. Essential for normal vitality of epithelial cells; 
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Increases resistance to infections ; Promotes growth ; Increases life span ; 
Aids in maintaining normal glandular functions. 

Deficiency symptoms. Mild, Poor resistance to infections; Retard- 
ed growth ; Lack of vigor ; Poor appetite ; Decreased Lactation ; Dry skin ; 
Diarrhoea ; Night blindness. Extreme, Xerophthalmia ; Infections 
through epithella : eyes, tear ducts, tongue, alimentary tract, ear canal, 
sinuses, bladder, kidneys; Sterility; Weakness; Loss in weight; Atrophy 
of glands; Calculi in kidneys and bladder. 

Chemical Properties* A sterol (alcohol of high n'olecular weight) 
Carotene the yellow colouring matter of most 

vegetables and fruits, is comnerted in the body to vitamin A (colourless) ; 
Heat stable; Moderately sensitive to Oxydation; vStable to acids and alka- 
lies ; Soluble in oils and fats ; Almost insoluble in water , Gives an in- 
tense blue colour with SbCl^. 

Dietary sources. See *Pood Values', Page 1626. 

Vitamin B Complex. 

Vitamin B was originally regarded as a single substance. Recently, 
however, this vitamin has been divided into at least five factors, with 
the possibility of a sixth, and is called Vitamin B Complex. The table 
on page 1643 indicates the general view at the present time of the six 
factors in Vitamin B Complex. It is very doubtful whether or not all 
these vitamins are necessary for the human subject. From the general 
point of view the vitamin has been divided into two substances, B^ and 
B^. In food-stnffs the different factors are often associated with each 
other. 

Vitamin (Antineuritic). See page 192. 

Positive effects. Essential for normal condition and functioning of 
nerve tissue ; Stimulates appetite ; Promotes growth ; Aids digestion and 
assimilation; Related to lactic acid metabolism. 

Deficiency symptoms. Mild, Weakness ; Digestive disturbances ; 
Poor appetite; Retarded growth; Slow heartbeat; Nervousness; Decreas- 
ed peristalsis; Poor assimilation and lactation. Extreme, Beriberi; 
Polyneuritis; Paralysis; Atrophy of glands; Loss in weight; Intestinal 
infections; Convulsions; Gastric atony; Head retraction; Atrophy of 
musculature. 

Chemical properties, I^w molecular-weight ; Stable towards dry 
heat, but destroyed by autoclaving; Soluble in water; Insoluble in oils 
and fate; iBasic nitrogen compound; Readily absorbed by charcoal and 
Fuller's earth. 

Dietary sources. See 'Food Values', Page 1626. 

yxtmin (Q or PF) (AnUpellagiic). See page 194. 

Positive effects* Improves growth; Promotes general health; Pro- 
longs active life-span. 

peficiency sj/mptof^^* Mild, Digestif disturbances ; Impaired 
growth; Lack Of vigor; SIMttetied Ufe-span^f Ppor lactation. Extreme* 
Fetiagra (other factors |>eeideii Vjitamin B- may be involved in pellagra) ; 

f * 
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Vitamin B Complex 


The following Table indicates the general view at the present time of 
the six factors in Vitamin B also known as Vitamin B complex 


Factor 


Remarks on 
Designation 


Observations from Characteristic 

Animal experiments Properties 




The ''Antineuritie vita- 
min” (Eijkmann) 1897. 
Torulin (Peters) Anti- 
beri-beri vitamin. B.P. 
factor (Goldberger). 
Vitamin F (Sherman). 


Required by rat for ' 
growth. Deficiency 
causes condition 
known as “poly-neu- 
ritis” or experimental 
“ beri-beri ” in rats, 
dogs and pigeons. 


Unstable t o 
alkali. Rela- 
tively stable 
to acid. 




The Antidermatitis 
factor or Antipellagra 
vitamin (Goldberger) 
1926. P.P. factor 
(Goldberger). Vitamin 
G (Sherman). Possi- 
bly the vitamin D of 
Funk and Lecoq. 


Required by rat for 
growth. A deficiency 
produces in rats and 
dogs abnormal condi- 
tion of the skin and 
tissues resembling to 
some extent pellagra. 
Apparently not neces- 
sary for pigeons 


Stable to acids 
Moderately 
stable to 
alkalies 
Thermostable 
in neutral 
solution. 


Bs 


A factor described as 
the “third pigeon fac- 
tor” by 'Williams and 
Waterman 1927. Not 
identical with the Ba 
of Reader now desig- 
nated B 4 * 


Not required lor grow- 
ing rats but necessary 
for pigeons. 


« 


Thermolabile. 


I 

I 


B4 


First described by 
Reader and formerly 
designated Ba by her. 
Probably identical 
with the “vitamine 
d’utilisation nutritif” 
of Lecoq. 


Required by rat and 
also, probably by 
pigeons. 


Unstable to 
alkalies. 


B5 


Inscribed by Garter, Probably required for 
ifennersley and Peters, the growth of rats. 


Thermostable. 


Be 

(orY)? 


Chick and Copping 


Rats 




I Stable to heat 

I and alkali. 


Recent Advances in Af Besumoiii and Podde. 
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Dermatitis ; Weakness ; Break-down of central nervous system ; Cataract ; 
Loss of hair; Ulceration of tongue; lyoss in body weight of intestines; 
Atony. 

Chemical properties. Soluble in water; Stable to heat; Fairly stable 
to oxidation, acids, and alkalies; Thought to be identical with or similar 
to lactochrome. 

Dietary sources* See 'Food Values’, page 1626. 

Vitamin C (Antiscorbutic). See page 196, 

Positive effects. Essential for normal conditions of endothelial cells ; 
Favours good teeth development ; Improves appetite ; Stimulates growth ; 
Essential to tissue respiration. 

Deficiency symptoms. Mild. Tender joints ; Retaided growth ; Defec- 
tive teeth ; I’oor resistance to infections ; Weakness ; Restlessness ; Diges- 
tive disturbances, Weakened blood capillaries; Poor lactation; Lesions 
in endothelial tissue; Headache. Extreme. Scurvy; Haemorrhages, 
Swollen joints and gums; Paralysis; Loose teeth; Beaded ribs; Fragile 
bones; Sterility; Respiratory and intestinal infections; Lesions in bone 
marrow and teeth; Hypertrophy of adrenals. Atrophy of musculature. 

Chemical properties. Ascorbic acid (C^H^O^) ; Very sensitive to 
alkalies and oxidation; Fairly stable in weak acid solutions; Generally 
destroyed by drying and by cooking exposed to air, and not by cooking 
in steam ; Soluble in water ; Insoluble in oils; vStrong reducing agent; 
2,6-Diclotophenol indophenol serves as a good titrating agent. 

Dietary sources. See ‘Food Values’, page 1626. Cooking in open 
vessel may readily destroy most of the vitamin C value of foods, except 
the acid juices. 

Vitamin D (Antirachitic). See page 186. 

Positive effects* Regulates metabolism of lime and phosphorous; 
Essential to growth of bone and development of teeth; Favours good 
body form , Controls blood calcium level. 

Deficiency symptoms. Mild. Poor assimilation of lime and phos- 
phorous; Poor deposition of lime and phosphorous in teeth and bones; 
Restlessness ; Lack of vigor ; “Bow’ legs’’ ; Low blood-calcium and phos- 
phate; Predisposition to dental caries. Extreme. Rickets; Softened 
bones; Enlarged joints; Curved spine; “Pigeon breast”; Beaded ribs; 
Retarded growth ; Severe loss of lime and phosphorous ; Lesions in bones 
and teeth. 

Chemical properties. Formula Formed by irradiation of 

ergosterol (tjbe vitamin is also formed in human and animal bodies when 
the skin is figposed to direct sunlight or ultraviolet radiation); Stable 
to heat, alkalis and adds; Fairly stable to oxydation; Soluble in oils and 
fats ; Inaoinble in water. 

DUtOity soums. See ‘Rood Values,’ page 162$. 

. rdUathi B (Anflfltmuty). 8m pdge 190. 

PostUvf Thi» vitKMlti b so wia^prutd and stable that a 

stgnldcaai de8fiieti«ly ^ b««n«A djiets tmlileeljr. 
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Deficiency symptoms. Mild. Low fertility ; Poor lactation ; Impair- 
ed placental function. Extreme. Sterility; Male germ cells do not deve- 
lop; Female ovum is resorbed before growtli. 

Chemical properties. Resembles a sterol (alcohol of high molecular 
weight) ; Soluble in oils and fats ; Insoluble in water , Stable to heat, 
oxidation, alkalies, and acids. 

Dietary sources. See *Food Values,* page 1626. 

List of Vegetables and Fruits arranged according to Carbo* 
hydrate contents in gramme per ounce 

(/ gm. carbohydfate is equivalent to about i teaspoonfnl of su^ar) 


Vegetables 

Ritter gourd, large (kdteld) tr. 
Bitter gourd, small (itch- 
chliey) ... ... tr. 

Sponge gourd (jhingd) ... tr. 

Malabar night shade {puin 
sdk) .. ... ... 0.10 

I*apa 3 *a, gieen ... 0.10 

Bottle gourd [kaddu, Idu) ... 0.20 
White gourd {chdulkumrd) ... 0.30 
Patol, palbol [Trichosantlies 
dioica) ... ... 0.37 

Snake gourd (chlchingd) .. 0.40 
Lettuce, green (salad) ... 0.54 
Club gourd {loofdt dhundul) 0,60 
Asparagus (soot moolee) ... 0.66 
Kndive (hasni leaves) ... 0.70 
Plantain Bower (moc/id) ... 0.70 
Pith of plantain stem (thor) 0.70 
String bean (barbati) ... 0.80 
Spinach (pdlong sdk) ... 0.82 
Broccoli (chhotd phoolkobi) 0.90 
Raddish (moold) ... . . 0.96 

Mango (green) ... ... l.OO 

Rhubarb ... ... 1.03 

Celery (shalarry) ... ... 1.07 

Turnip (shdlgam) ... 1.25 

Cabbage (bdndd kobi) ... 1.27 
Tomato ... ... 1.27 


Ole (jiingli-suran) . 3.60 

(vreen plantain (kdnch’-keld) 4.50 
Green peas (kuidisuti) ... 4.50 
Jack fruit, unripe (inchar) 4.60 
Attichokc (hat hi chuk) ... 5.00 
1‘arsnips ... ... 5.97 

Sweet potato (rangd-^dlu) ... 6.00 
White potato (shdnk-dlu) ... 6.20 
Fleshy roots (tdio) ... 6.30 

Yam (kachu) . . ... 6.31 

Broad bean (seem) ... 6.45 

Garlick (rasoon) ... ... 7.90 

Potato ... .. 8.15 

Jack:fruit seeds (kdntdl bij) 8.80 

Fruits 

Papaya ... ... 0.10 

Pomegranate (ddlim) ... 0.19 
Cucumber (khitd, sashd) ... 0.57 
Cocoanut water ... ... 0.70 

Lemon ... . . 0.88 

Blackberry (kdlajdm) ... 1,00 
Melon (footee) ... . . 1.10 

Rose l>erry (goldbjdm) ... 1,40 
Lichee ... ... 1.90 

Musk melon (kharbujd) ... 1.90 
Water melon (tarbuj) ... 1.90 
Pomelo (bdtdbi nimbu ... 2.10 
Pomegranate (beddnd) ... 2.19 


French bean (chhotd seem) 
Brinjal (baigun) ... 

Pumpkin (bildtl'koomrd) 
Brussel sprout (choke’-kobi) 
Cauliflower (phooUkobi) 
Lady’s finger (bhindee, dhan* 
rose) 

Beetroot (chukandcr) 

Turnip tops 
Mushroom 
Carrot igdfar) 

Leek (bilati pidf) 

Onion {piAi) 

Knol-khol (die kobi) 
Mdnkuchii (Alocasia indica) 


1.36 Banana, plantain 
1.44 Guava ... 

1.47 Pear ... 

1.61 Strawberry 
1.67 Peach ... 

Orange 

1,70 Pineapple 
1.75 Apple 
1.78 Grape ... 

2.00 Plum ... 

2.26 Bael (Mgle marmelos) 

2.63 Mango 

8.06 Jack fruit (kdnm) 

3,80 Sugar cane 
3*40 CoGoanut kernel ... 


2.26 

2.27 

2.29 

2.30 
2.66 
2.69 
2.75 
3.54 
3.93 
4.10 
4.50 
6.20 

5.30 
6.20 
7.90 



«FOR VEGETARIANS 

{Prepi^cd by the Bombay ProMidancy Baby and Health Week 
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WINES AND OTHEE BEVERAGES 

The energy value of spirituous liquors is not always confined to their 
alcoholic content. The carbohydrate contained in them may be either 
sugar or starch, the former is fruit sugar in natural wines, or cane sugar 
which is added to the liquors. Malt liquors contain the unfermented 
portion of the malt sugars, chiefly malto dextrins and dextrin. The 
spirits are carbohydrate-free, the dry wines contain only a negligible 
quantity, while tlfe sweet wines have an appreciable amount, and so too 
have the port and sherry group. Liqueurs are exceedingly rich in cane 
sugar, while malt liquors owe their fat forming qualities as much to 
carbohydrate as to alcohol. 


Composition ot a Few Common Alcoholic Beverages 

Champagne. Alcohol (12 to 14 per cent.), sugar (6 to 24 gr. per oz.), 
energy value (22 calories per oz.). 

I*ORT. Alcohol (20 to 23.2 per cent.), sugar (16 to 86 gr. per oz.), energy 
value (35 calories per oz.). 

Burgundy. Alcohol (9 to 13 per cent.), sugar (nil, or just a trace), energy 
value (18 calories per oz.). 

Sherry. Alcohol (15.4 to 24.7 per cent.), sugar (0 to 18 gr. per oz,), 
energy value (31 calories per oz.). 

Brandy. Alcohol (40 per cent.), energy value (64 calories per oz.). The 
energy value of other spirituous liquors such as Whiskj', Gin and 
rum, is the same as 'that of brandy. 

MAI.X UQUORS (Beer and stout). Alcohol (4 to 6 per cent.). 

Beers— 12 calories per oz. 

Stout— 13.6 calories per oz. 


Composition of Other Beverages 

Tea (0.5 oz to 1 pint water). Carbohydrate 0.6 per cent. 

Coffee (l oz. to l pint water). Carbohydrate 0.7 per cent. 

Cocoa (0.5 oz. to 1 pint water). Carbohydrate 1.1 per cent. 

Cocoa (0.6 oz. to 1 pint milk). Carbohydrate 6.0 per cent. 

Cocoa (sweetened, not as prepared for drinking). Protein 18.8 per cent*; 
fat 2tf.7 per cent. ; carbohydrate 37.5 per cent. ; calories 464. 

Carbonated dbinks (bottle soda, sarsaparilla, brich beer, root beer, 
• gingerale). Carbohydrate 8.0 per cent 
CHOCOliAtB (not as prepared for drinking). Protein 12.4 per cent. ; lat 
62.2 per cent., carbohydrate 24.6 per cent. ; calories $19. 
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Principal Food Grains of India 

CEREALS 

The grain of the grasses is a complete fruit; in a few familiar 
cases (barley) it commonly retains, as an additional and firmly attached 
covering, a pair of palcce. In all cases where these floral envelopes 
adhere to the winnov^ed grain they must l>e removed by some mechanical 
operation before the cereal can be used as human foed ; the harshness 
of these envelopes as well as the indigestibility of the large amount 
of fibre w^ch they contain necessitate this treatment. 

A considerable \nd often excessive proportion of starch is a charac- 
teristic feature of the composition of these grains. 

Avena sativa Ivinn. Oats; (Hind. — ^Wil4ytf-jau, jai). Cultivated in 
some parts of India. Almost perfectly adjusted food so far as chemical 
composition and ratio of nutrients are concerned. Contains nitrogenous 
substance 10.25, starch 60 to 60, and fat 5.27 per cent. ; calories per 
ounce 115; little Vitamin A, nioderatelv rich in B. 

Eleusine coraeana Gaertn. (Sans.— Rdjika, rdgf ; Hind. & Beng.— 
Mardd). Several cultivating varieties of which var. stricta Roxb. 
often surprisingly productive. Widely cultivated in Himalayan districts, 
the Tunjab, N. W. F. P., Oudh, Bihi^, Bengal, Madras, Mysore 
(where it forms food for four-fifths of population), and Bombay. Largely 
eaten by labouring and poorer classes; somewhat difiicult of digestion, 
produces flatulence, astringent; in Darjeeling fermented liquor is pre- 
pared from grains. Hu.sked rdgi contains albuminoids 7.8, starch 
78.2, and oil 1.5 per cent. 

Hordeiun vulgare Linn. {Syn.^Uordeum sativum Pers.)— Barlejr ; 
(Hind.— "Jav, jao; Bcug.— Jab). Six sided variety usually grown in 
India ; by far the largest quantity grown in N. W. F. * P. and the 
Punjab ; to a much less degree in Ajmer, Merwara, Bombay, C. P , 
and Madras ; generally sown in CX'tobcr and November, reaped in 
February and April, As prepared for food in India, generally considered 
rather diflicult of digestion. Contains protein 10, starch 56 to 66, and 
fat 1.07 per cent, ; calories per ounce 100; little Vitamin A but moderately 
rich in B. 

Oryxa sattva Linn. The Rice; (Sans.— Dhanya ; Hind.— Chaul, cli4wal 
—cleaned rice; Beng.— Dhan; Tam.— Arisi). Staple food of ^eat 
majority of Indians, especially in. Madras, Bengal, Assam, Bihar, 
Orissa, Bombay, Kashmir, and Burma. Good number of varieties 
in cultivation. Several kinds of rice found in the market and 
named after some prominent cliaracter; thus there is Patni, from 
centre of export; PeshdwaHt because handled by up-country merchants; 
Bditmati, fine flavoured, etc. Some are coarse grained, short and 
plnmp like the Burma rice, or long, plump and coarse grained like desi or 
mdigenous rice, e.g., Aus, Nagri, Patni, Others are finer grade rice 
with Icmg and floe fm&t like dadkhani, or long and medium such as 
Pe$k^i^aR end KamMbHog, etc. ; these are more digestible than coarse 
grained ones. 

Riop fou MA»K»X IN VARIOUS Vi^AVS I— 

Httsks ere prepared for removal from paddy or dhdn in three ways : 
or sun-dried rice prepared by drying the paddy in the atm. 
of the husk is facilitated by sprinkling cold water or soaking 
w paddy in the same prior to drying in sun. This method does not 
emymeA of the grrifl* Fine, middle^ and coatee grades of rices 
l^pared in thin ws^ aie under different vernacular names. 
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The coarse grade varieties are generally implicated with beri-beri and 
epidemic dtopsy. 

(it) Siddhd or parboiled rice prepared by soaking paddy in large 
vcvssels and then boiling it over slow fire. This parboiled rice is dried 
on platforms before husking. Most enzymes are killed^ and surface 
proteids in the grains coagulate daring this operation. Rices prepared 
in this way are also available in the above mentioned grades of which 
the middle and the coarse grades are implicated with epidemic dropsy. 

(Hi) Balam j^ice consists of paddy husked after sprinkling hot water 
or steeping in the same. Heat to which the paddy is subjected is not 
sufficient to kill the enzymes or to coagulate proteids ; takes less time in 
swelling the grain than in (i). This can be had only as the middle grade 
variety and is implicated with epidemic dropsy. 

Removal of husks is carried out in 2 ways : — 

(a) Anchaitd, by hand : with wooden pestle and mortar, or it being 
beaten on a platform with wooden beam (dkcnfef). Hand pounding leavfs 
a gcKxl deal of pericarp on the grains, (b) Kalchaitd or machine removal 
carried out in mills. In the first place the husks are removed by passing 
the grain through milling stones, screens, and winnowing machines. 
The kernel's are then decorticated, and the outer cuticle with much of 
the gluten layer of the grain and the embryo are removed ; this constitutes 
the rice bran or meal. This rice is known as unpolished rice. 

Finally the grains are polished. In this process a film of gluten 
and starch cells is removed, and the fine powder thus obtained is 
technically called rice polishings; the polished grains are then screened 
in various grades and sizes. 

The terms aiap, siddhd, etc*, do not denote the different types of 
rice but the different modes of preparation that are followed before it is 
sent out to the market. 

Thus parboiled rice kills living cells and enzymes; macliine milling 
and polishing removes embryo and delicate starch cells and exposes raw 
surfaces to bacterial and fungal attack. 

Old or seasoned rice is |)referred to new ; the common habit of throw- 
ing away w’atcr in which it has been boiled is not good, it involves 
loss of mineral matter in which rice is notoriously deficient; steam 
cooking is advocated. Rice eating' people of the poor class suffer from 
dyspepsia, diarrhoea, dysentery, and aneemia through imperfectly deaned 
rice; polished rice is considered to be a main cause of beri-beri, due to 
deficiency of Vitamin B. Composition reries in different forms; on 
the whole poor in proteins and fats; on average protein 7, starch 76, 
and fat 1.29 per cent.; calorific value 1630 (per lb.), of boiled rice 525. 

Panicum colonum Linn. 'Shama’ Millet; (Hind.— Sa^ivdnk ; Beng.— 
Shama ; Tel.— Wundti). Abundant throughout plains, ascending to 6,000 
ft. in Himalayas; in parts of the Punjab also cultivated. Grain collected 
for food in many parts, especially Northern India, by the poor. Husked 
seeds contains nitrogenous substance 11.8, starch 74, and fat 3.12 per 
cent. 

P. mlliaceam Linn. The Indian Millet ; (Hind,— Cheni ; Beng,— 
ChfnA;’Taw.— Varagu). Largely grown in many parts of India, espe- 
cially Pumiah district. Contains protein 10.6, starch 60.2, and fat 8*69 
per cent. 

•P. aitUare The Wttle Millet; (Hind.-*KntU[ ; Beng.-^ 

OooduU: Tun.— Shamai). Cultivated to some enteqt in mata distneta, 
srown in the Punjab up to Kheri Pass, Nepal, and Central India, Moatljr 
consumed by poor clasees. Contains albuminoids 9.1, starch ifM, and 
oil 9.6 pet cent. 

104 
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Paapalam scrobiculatum Linn, The Koda Millet; (Hind.— Kodd, 
kodakd; Ben^.^K^od, dlidn; Tel. — ^Allu). Cultivated in many parts 
of India during rainy season. Used by large number of Indians espe- 
cially in the dis^icts of Mirzapur, Gorakhpur, Patna, Shahabad. Saran, 
Bhag^pur, Purniah, and Santa! Parganas. Husked grains contain albu- 
minoids 7.0, starch 77.2, and oil 2.1 per cent., not considered wholesome 
-diet; unless special precautions are taken, it is liable to act as narcotic 
poison. 

PennlsetHm typhoideum Kich. The Bulrush Millet. Spiked Millet; 
(Hind. — ^Bdjrd; lam.— Canibu). largely cultixated as Ainy-season crop 
especially in N. W. F. P., Oudh, Bihar, Bombay and S. India. Used 
mostly by poor as principal food, supposed to be heating, for this rea'^on 
consumed mostly in winter in Northern India and Bihar. Unhusked 
grains contain albuminoids 10.4, starch 71.5, oil 3.3, potash 0.4, and 
phosphoric acid 0.68 per lent. 

Setaria itaiica Beauv. (Syn . — Panuum italica Linn.). The Italian 
Millet; (Hind. — Kangni; Tain. — Tennai). Generally cnltivatc'd altliough 
in comparatively small amount in plains and on hills upto 6,500 ft. 
Largely used in Patna, Saran, Bha^alpur, Dinajpur, and Purniah. Gene- 
rally regarded nutritious and digestible, in some places coni'^idered lalhei 
heating. Composition as in P. miliaceum Lititi. 

Sorghum vulgare Pers. The Indian or Great Millet, Guinea Corn; 
(vSans. — ^Zdma; Hind. & Beng.— Judr; Tam.— Cholam) . Extensively cul- 
tivated generally as hot weather, occasionally as cold weather crop. 
Common food for labouring classes, easily digestible, less wholeisome 
than maize. Contains nitrogenous substance 0^ to 10, starch 60 to 70, and 
fat 4 to 5 per cent. 

Trltlcum vulgare Villars. (Syn.*— T. sativum Lanik.). The Wheat, 
(Hind.— Gheiin, kanak ; Beng. — Gidu; Tam. — Godumai). Under this name 
are grouped all the species and varieties of wheat, numbering 12, accord- 
ing to tne classification by Howard and Howard in Wheat in India**, 
They are extensively cultivated in the whole of Northern India up to Gaii- 
getic Delta, in Southern India, the whole of tableland above the Ghats, 
and many other places up to 13,000 ft. in the Himalaya® and Tibet. Used 
in three different forms sdjU maiddf and dttd ; staple article of food in 
provinces where rice is not used; best of all diets used by Indian races 
if taken as whole wheat £U>nr dttd. Chemical composition vanes a good 
deal, on average contains nitrogenous substance 11 per cent, or more, 
starch 63 to 70, and fat 1.66 to 2.08 per cent.; calorific value of flour 
1625 (per lb.) ; has little Vitamin A, moderately rich in B. 

Zea Mays Linn. Maise, Indian Corn; (Sans.— -Yavanala; Hind.— 
Bhuttd, makai; Tam.-^Makki-sholam) . Cultivated in many parts of 
India; sown in June and July, cut in September. In the Punjab, 
N. W. F. F., and throughout Benares, Patna, and Bhagalpur Divisions, 
assumes the position of staple article of food especially for the peasantry. 
Contains nittogenous substance 6 to 10, starch 60 to 70, and fat 4 to 5 
per cent, ; calories 96 per ounce ; yellow maize moderately rich in Vita- 
mins A and B. Not considered as wholesome as wheat, thought to be 
rather heating. 


BVC&WaBAT 

fiMptmm esenlettlow Mcench. (Punj.— K4H trumbd, phdpri; 

a .^%taphA|mr), Cdltitated in several parts of Northern India, espe- 
y in hiBs* ascending up to 11,600 in Kumaon* Used by poor 
classes. Containa plbwmu VfA starch and oil cent. 

(Note^About 0 ^ Bnckwheat are grown in India composi- 
tion of the frnits ter|y iridely Irom the miOeta). 
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The Seeds of leguminous plants, generally known as pulse, differ 
chemically from the cereal grains in several particulars. 'Hiey contain 
a higher percentage of protein, rarely yield less than 2| and often as 
much as 4 per cent, of mineral matter or ash, and sometimes contain 
rather more fat — a. constituent which may rise to 17 per cent, in soya- 
beans or even 60 per cent, in pea-nuts— see below and under edible oils. 
The digestibility of the proteins in pulse, however, has been usually re- 
garded as low a^ compared to the coriespouding compound in cereals. 
Slow but thorough cooking of the seeds is essential. It is also desirable 
to wash most kinds of pulse in cold water. A brief soaking in water to 
which a little carbonate of soda has been added, especially in the case 
of lentils, has a useful effect ; the alkaline liquor removes a part of the 
bitter principle present in the pulse, and is then thrown away. 

Cajanus indicus Spreng. The Pigeon-pea ; (Sans. — Adhaki tubariki ; 
Hind. & Beng. — Arhar; Tam. — Thovaray). Extensively grown through- 
out India upto 6,000 ft. in Himalayas; sown in June or July and reaped* 
in December to March. One of the best, easily digestible, sometimes 
produces costiveness. Contains protMn 21.70, carbohydrate 54.06, and 
fat 2.50 per cent. 

Clear arietlnum Einn. The common Gram or Chick-pea; (Hind. — 
Chan4, chhold; Beng. — ^But; Tam. — ^Kadalai). Extensively cultivated as 
‘rabi’ crop throughout India, especially Northern Provinces and the 
Nilgiris. Much eaten by the poor; considered antibilious. On an aver- 
age contains protein 19.91, carbohydrate 54.22, and fat 4.34 per cent. 

Dollchos blflorus I/inn. Horse Gram or Kooltee ; (Hind. — ^Kdlthl ; 
Beng. — Kprti-kalai; Tam. — ^Kollu). Wild in Himalayas to Ceylon and 
Burma, ascending, up to 3,000 ft, in Sikkim ; vsometimes cultivated. ICaten 
by the poor, continued use said to cause oedematous swellings in some 
districts. Contains albumin 22.5, starch 56, and fat 1.9 per cent. 

D. Lablab Einn. The Eablab-bean; * (Hind. — Sim, lobi4; Beng. — 
Shim; Tam.— Mutcheh) . Wild and cultivated throughout India upto 
7,000 ft. in Himalayas. Ripe seeds and green pods both used as vege- 
table. Composition varies, on an average contains albumin 17.1, starch 


57.4, and oil 0.8 to 2.3 per cent. 

Glycine Soja Sieb. & Zucc. (Syn . — Soja hispida Moench) . The 
Soya bean; (Hind.— Bhat ; Beng.— Gari-ku lay). Extensively cultivated 
throughout India and in Eastern Bengal, Khasia Hills, Manipur, the 
Naga Hills, and Burma generally as ‘kharif ' crop ; often found as weed on 
fields. Very few vegetable products are so rich as this bean in proteins 
and in fat or oil; proteins of fairly good quality. Contains nitrogenous 
substance 36, carbohydrate 26 (in dry substance), and fat 17 per cent.^ 

Lathynis satlvns Einn. The Jarosse or Gesse, The Vetchlmg ; 
(Hind.— Khes4ri ; Beng.— Teord; N. W, F. P.— ChurM). Cultivated all 
over India, from the Northern indigenous area to Southern, Eastern, and 
Western Presidencies as cold weather crop. Eaten by the poor; reason 
to suspect occasional presence, in injurious proportion, of jMsonous 
bitter principle; almost universally regarded in Bengal as unwholesome 
and derangmg digestion. Contains nitrogenous substance 24.9, ataren 

'^®nch. The Lratil; {Hind.— Masto ; Tw .«7 
Misarpnrpnr). Grows on almost any soil; cnlnvated an jw parts of India 
especially N. W. Provincesj C. P., and Madras as weather crop. 
Highly nutritions; found useful in treatment of chronic constipatkm. 
Contains protein 28.47, carbohydrate 88.08, and fat 8 p« cent. 

PhasMim aoonItlfMtes jaoq. The Aooojte-leaved Bidiwy Bean ; 
Mind.— Moth; Beng.— Banmad|r<i Wieri; Tam.-.TiillA-|>yt0>. Poottd 
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throughout India upto 4,000 ft. in Korth-West. Cultivated specially i» 
U, P,, Bihar, Purniah District^ and Assam generally as 'kharif* cropr 
Contains albumin 23.8, starch 66.6, and fat 0.6 per cent. 

Phaseolus lunatua Linn. The Lima or Duffin Bean; (Hind. — Kursum* 
bulle-pnllie ; Beng.— Bunbur^butti ; Punj.— LoblyA). Resembles French 
bean and frequently referred as such. Cultivated almost everywhere. 
Seeds much esteemed as ‘dal*. Contains nitrogenous substance 17.3 to 
18,0, starch 58 to 63, and fat 0.6 to 1.3 per cent. 

P. Mungo Linn. The Green Gram: (Hind— Mt^g). UniverNally 
cultivated upto 6,000 ft., also wild. Highly esteemed, resorted to in 
sickness. Contains protein 23.62, carboh> dratt. 53 45, and fat 2.69 per 
cent. 

P. radlatus Linn. (Hind. — ^Urad ; Beng. — Masli-kalai ; Punj. — 
M4sh, mill; Tam. — Patchay-pyre) . Most esteemed of all pulses. Con- 
tains protein 22.33, carbohydrate 56.22, and fat 1.95 per cent. 

P. trllobns Ait. The Three-lobed Kidney Bean; (Hind & Beng. — 
M'ugini; Tarn.— Pani-pyre). Distributed throughout India, wild and 
cultivated from 7,000 ft. in Himalayas to Ceylon and Burma. Highly 
nutritious, much esteemed by certain clas ^es, eaten by the poor only. 

P/ vulgaris Linn. The Kidney, French, or Haricot Bean (Hind. — 
Bakla; Punj. — ^Bibrl; Tel.— Bari gali). Universally cultivated in tropi- 
cal, sut>>tropical, and temperate regions, nowhere known in wild state. 
Unripe pods used as green vegetable, ripe r-eds often unwholesome 
but highly nutritious. Contains nitrogenous substance 16 to 25, starch 
53 to 63, and fat 1.75 per cent. 

Pisum ftafivum Linn. The Garden Pea; (Hind.— Matar ; Beng.— 
Burra mattar; Tam.— Pattanie). A familiar garden herb; cultivated all 
over India as *rabi* crop. Green pods largely eaten before genera! 
•crop is cut. Contains nitrogenous substance 23.35, starch upto 50, and 
fat 1.88 per cent. 

Vigna Cattang Endl. The Chowbe of India, Tow Cok of China, 
Catiang Beans; (Hind.— Lobi^f; Beng.— Barbati ; Punj.— Rawin; Tam.— 
Caramunny-pyre) . Commonly cultivated as 'kharif' crop; white seeded 
form generally considered best. Thought to be rather heating and less 
digestible than ^urad* or ‘ming'. Contains albumin 24, starch 57, and 
fat 1.3 to 3 per cent. 

Piincipiil Edible Oils of India 

VEGETABLE OILS 

Aleurites trllobs Forst, (Syn.— /I. maluccana Willd.). The Beleanm 
or Indian Walnut, the Candle-Nut; (Sans — Akshota; Hind.— Akhrot ; 
Tam.— NAttn-akroln-kottai). Cultivated or wild in many parts of S, India, 
N. W. F. P., and the Punjab, etc. Nuts yield SO per cent, amber coloured, 
very flnid, odourless Nut oil or Artist’s oil called ‘keknna’ in S. India. 

an.r«TJhiwi eteidentote Linn. The Cashew^ut; (Hind. & Bomb.— 
KAM i Beng.— Hiju biddm ; Tam.— Mnndirl). Found in coast forests of 
OiittsutOjU, Tenasseriu, Andaman Islands, and S. India. Kernels 
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quality equid to almond oil, considered superior to cdhre oil. 

A u a ehte bypetfiM Um. The Ground Nut, Barth Nut, or P«a Nat; 
(aairt.TLchaS»7 Hind.-lWwhalf : Bene.-Chinet-M^m ; Bo»b.— 
BbA{.ctuuut; Tam.— Nllak-badalai). Generally cultivated throughout 
r pdift . dfaiefiy S. Bidla and Bombay, certetn parte of Bengal, more rarely 
fl^ India ; grout beat on dry. sandy soilTjBee* ^eld W to so per 
ttent dear, atraw ookwtad oB, rteambUng oUva oil m taste; contetna 
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262 calories per ounce, very little Vitamins A and D. Substitute for 
olive oil. 

Bassia bntyracea Roxb. The Indian Butter Tree ; (Hind.— Phal- 
wdrd; Nep.— Chdri). Sub-Himalayan tree from Kumaon to Bhutan 
between 1,000 to 6,000 ft. Seeds yield a concrete, of hog’s lard con- 
aisteiicy, inodorous, delicate white coloured oil called ‘phulwa* containing 
34 parts fluid oil and 6 parts vegetable matter. ’Ghee* adulterant. 

B. latifoUa Roxb. The Butter or Mahud Tree ; (Sans. — Madhuka ; 
Hind. & Beng. — ^l^ahud, mahwd ; Tam. — Kdttu-irrupai) . Extending from 
Kangra, Kumaon, and Oudli, through the Central Provinces and Chota 
Nagpur to the Western Ghats ; plentiful in Gujrat, C. P., and 
Bombay l^esidency. Kernels yield thick, concrete, greenish yellow oil 
eaten by Gonds and other Central India tribes. Very inexpensive 
substitute and adulterant for ‘ghee*. 

B. longifolla I/inn. The Mowa or Mahud Tree of S. India ; (Sans. — 
Madhdka ; Hind. — Mohud; Beng. — ^Mohuvd; Bomb.— Maliwd ; Tam.— 
Illupi). liarge evergreen tree of S. India and Ceylon; common .in 
Kanara, Mysore, Malabar, the Anamallays and the Circars. Seeds yield 
yellow, semi-solid oil which becomes rapidly rancid in plains. ‘Ghee* 
adulterant. 

Brassica campegtrls Linn. To this species belong the turnip, the 
rape, coleseed, colza, and other forms known in Europe. The Indian 
forms are : — 

Var. 1. dichotoma, sp. Roxb. (Bazar name. — Kdli sars6u). Small, 
dark or light brown, smootli or minutely rugose seeds yield colza oil. 

Vr. 2. glattca, sp. Roxb. Rape-seed ; (Bazar name.— Rdrd-sars6n) . 
About 30 per cent, oil is obtained fromHhis white or light yellow, occa- 
sionally deep coloured, smooth seeded variety. Largely used in diet, 
pickles, preserves, curries, and for other culinary purposes. 

Var. 3. Toria Duthie & Fuller. Resembles somewhat the 
summer rape of Germany, the naveite d* He of France; (Hind. — 
T6riy4). Abundantly grown in districts bordering on the Himalayan 
Terai. 

B. juncea H. /. & T. The R4f or Indian Mustard; (Hind.— R&f ; 
Beng. — R41 sarishd). Abundantly cultivated. Seeds yield 20 to 25 per 
cent, oil; much purer than that from B. cawpestris, without peculiar 
rancid smell of rape, clearer in colour. 

B. nigra Koch. The Black or True Mustard ; (Hind.— R&f, kill 
r4f; Beng. — RAi sarish4; Tam. — ^Kadagho). Cultivated in various parts 
of India and Tibet, chiefly on hills. Seeds yield about 23 per cent, of 
bland, inodorous oil. Substitute for lard or ‘ghee*; extensively used in 
cooking. 

Buchananla lattfolia Roxb. (Sans., Hind., & Beng.— ^Piy&l ; Tam.— 
Mowda). Pound in hot, drier parts of India, from Kumaon ascending 
to 1,500 ft., and Oudh, through Central India and to Western Peninsula, 
Burma and Tenasserira. Kernels yield 50 per cent, pale, straw-coloured, 
lina}}id, sweet and wholesome oil <^led ‘chironji.* Substitute for almond 
oil in medicinal preparations and confectionary. 

Caithamua tinctorlna Linn, The ^fflower, Wild or Bastard Saffron; 
(Hind. & Beng.— Kuaum; Sans. & Tam.— Kushumbha). Cultivated as 
dv^pM>p all over India. Both kinds of fruits— one the cultivated, 
PMIk and glossy, the other ‘karar* smaller, similar shaped, mottled or 
dusted, brown grey, and white-jriuld clear, yellow oil; 40 seers 
of fruit yielding Si seers of oil. used for culinary purposes. 

Cocoa naemra Linn* The Coeoa^nut Palm ; (Sans.— Karfkela ; 
Hii}d.^N4riyal; Tam.— Temia)* Cultivated ih hot damp t€|;ioiia of 
India, Burma, and Ceylon, especially near set; with several cttlttvated 
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varieties. Sliced kemeli dried at ordinary teinf^rature yields 80 to 50 
per cent, pale yellow, nearly as fluid and limpid as water in tropical 
climate, of the consistency of lard in temperate climate and of fine 
white colour, sweet oil liable to become rancid in short time ; contains 
252 calories per ounce, little Vitamin A and very little D. 

Cucumis Melo Linn. The Sweet ^telon ; (Sans.— KharvujA ; Hind. & 
Bomb. — Kharbdjd; Tam. -Vellari-verai). Extensively cultivated for its 
fruit in sandy basins of rivers. Seeds yield sweet edible oil. Fruit chiefly 
eaten as such and not allowed to ripen, hence suijply of melon oil 
not extensive. 

Eruca sativa Lamk. (Sons.— Siddartha ; Hind.— TAr4mfr4 ; Beng.— 
Shwet-sarsha) . Closely allied to mustards; extensively cultivated as 
cold weather crop in Northern and Central India, ascending upto 10,000 
ft. in Western Himalayas. Oil from seeds used to certain extent as 
food, sometimes employed in preparation of sweet-meats. 

Oarcinia Morelia Desr. The Gamboge Tree; (Sans., Hind., 
& Beng. — Tamal; Tam, — oil==Makki). Found in forests of Eastern Bengal, 
the Khasia Mountains, the Western Peninsula (Malabar and Kanara), 
and Ceylon. Semi-solid, yellow fat procurable in moderate quantities 
from seeds. Used as substitute for *ghee* by the poor. 

Gossyplum berbaceum Linn. The Cotton Plant; (Sans.— Karpas ; 
Hind., Beng., & Bomb. — Kapds=the floss ; Taiii]i.— Barutti) . Uindex^ this 
name are grouped series of forms for convenience sake, cultivated. 
Seeds yield faint yellow cotton-seed oil, liquid at ordinary temperature, 
with distinctly higher refractive index than that of lard. Substitute for 
linseed oil which rt resembles in taste and odour , contains 252 calories per 
ounce, very little Vitamin A. Suitable for culinary purposes when 
purified. 

Gttlxotla abyssinica Cass. Niger Oil ; (Hind.— K&ld-til ; Beng.— 
Rdmtil; Tel. — ^Valesuld). Extensively cultivated in various parts of 
India. Shining black achenes yield 86 per cent, clear, limpid, pale, 
sweet oil; largely employed for culinary; chief substitute for ‘ghee* 
among poor; extensively used to adulterate gingelly and castor oil, 

Heliantbaa annuus Linn. The Sunflower ; (Sa&s. & Beng.— 
Suria-mukhi ; Hind. — Sfirajmuklii; Tel. — Aditya bhakti-chettu) . Largely 
cultivated in China and Tartary, also in Russia, Germany, Italy, and 
France ; to a small extent in India, chiefly in gardens. Oil from seeds, 
when pure, said to be equal to olive or almond oil for culinary and table 
purposes and used for adulterating these. 

Impatiens Balsamlita Linn. The Garden Balsam ; (Hind.-^ul- 
mendi ; Punj. — ^Bantil ; Beng. — Dupati ; Bomb, — Terada). Plentiful in the 
North-West Himalayas about 8,000 ft. ; cultivated in gardens. Seeds 
yield edible oil. 

1. racemoaa DC. Common in Temperate Himalayas; from Simla, 
5^000 to 7,000 ft.^ to Sikkim, 6,000 to 12,000 ft. Seeds yield edible oil. 

1. Roylel Walp. Common in Temperate Western Himalayas from 
Nepal to Ma;rri, 6,600 to 6,000 ft. Oil from seed edible. 

I. Sulcata Wall. Fiequent in Temperate Himalayas, 7,000 to 
12,000 ft. Seeds yield edible oxt. 

Jnglaai regia X4w* The Walnut Tree ; (Sans.— Aksbota ; Hind. 
& Ka$li*— Ddn; Tam.— Aktottu). Found wild and culti- 

vated in Temperate Himalayas and Western Tibet, from Kashmir and 
Nubra eastwarda from 8,600 to 10,000 ft., also in Manipur and Ava Hills. 
Albuminous kemela afiord about 50 cent. clear« sweet oil ; tot 
oif whieli escapes on expresamn termea *vtrginVia,nd reserved for feeding 
MVpoaea; almost cekmrmst uritb feeWe odours not disagreeable flavour; 
Or. 0.620 at 16*C^ thUment to tintmr<*Uke consistence at 15*C, solid!- 
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fies to white mass at 27} *C. Largely used as substitute for olive oil in 
some Kuropean countries, but not considered as first class alimentary oil. 

Linum strictum Linn. (Punj. — Basaiit, babsant). Found on 
the Punjab hills extending to PeHha\Nar and JVIarri and in Tibet; grown 
in Afghanistan on account of oil-yielding seed. Oil very probably 6<tes 
not dilfer essentially from ordinary linseed oil. 

L. usitatlsslmum Linn. Linseed ; (vSans.—Alasi ; Hind,— Alsl ; 
Beng. — ^Tfsi ; Bomb.— Alfisi; Tam — Alshi-virai). Cultivated chiefly for 
oil throughout plains of India upto 6,000 ft. Seeds nearly always 
adulterated, especially with rape; >ield of oil varies, w’eight for weight, 
while seed is said to give more oil and has thinner cuticle than red; 
30 to 35 per cent, of oil obtainable from seed ; contains 252 calories per 
ounce, very little Vitamin A. Linseed oil is very little used in India 
as food; in country about Nagpur used as an article of diet and the 
purgative properties not perceptible. 

Olea europaea Linn. The Olive. Attempts made to cultivate in 
various parts of India but with little success exce])t in Kashmir near 
Oarhi. Tree flowers hut fruits seldom set. Oil much consumed as article 
of food by Furopeans ; contains 250 calories per ounce, very little 
Vitamin A. 

PVipaver somniferum Linn. The Opium or White Poppy ; (Sans.— 
Aliiphena; Hind., Beng., & Bomb. — Afim ; Tam. — Posta-Katol) . Culti- 
vated throughout the country espiccially in Native {states. Permission 
to cultivate in India governed by regulation regarding opium. 
Poppy seed-oil yield dependant on freshness of the seed; 85 per (*ent. 
obtainable; readily bleaches on exposure to the sun and becomes trans- 
parent and almost tasteless, has no. intoxicating properties ; 

Perllla oclmaides Linn. (Hind. — Bhanjird ; Na^a. — Kenia ; Kiimaon. 
— Bhangard). Common in Tropical and Temperate Himalayas; from Kash- 
mir to Bhutan at 1,000 to 10,000 ft., also Knasia mountains 3,000 to 6,000 
ft., often cultivated on Himalayas 4,000 to 5,000 ft. for small aromatic 
seeds. Aromatic oil used by hill-nien of North-West Himalayas and 
Manipur for culinary purposes 

Pistacla Tereblnthus Linn., var. mutica Aitch. et Hemsley. The 
Terebinth Tree; (Hind. & Bomb. — ^Kdbuli muslaki; Punj. — Khinjak; 
Baluch. — ^Ban, wan, gwan). Commonly grown in Baluchistan. Kernels 
yield mixture of essential and fatty oil which is eaten as a relish 
with ^karut* (dried oxygal) and bread. 

P. vera Linn. The Pistachio Nnt ; (Hind., Beng., & Bomb. — 
Pistd). Forming forests at 3,000 ft. upwards, nsually on sand stone 
formations in Syria, Damascus, Mesopotamia, Terek, Orfa, and Khorasan ; 
extensively cultivated in Syria, Palestine, and Persia; a few trees culti- 
vated here and there in the North-West India. Nuts contain 60 per 
cent, fatty, greenish, sweet-flavoured aromatic oil; occasionally used as 
food, but rapidly becomes rancid. 

Prinsepla utllis Royle. (Hind. — Bhekal ; Punj.— Ourind4, r&rl). On 
dry rocky hills of Temperate Himalayas, from Hazara to Sikkim and 
Bhutan, 3,000 to 9,000 ft., also on Khasia Hills. Seeds yield an oil much 
used in North-West Himalayas for food. 

Pninus Armenlaca Linn. The Apricot, Mishmus, or '^Moon of the 
thful'*; (Hind.— KhubAni, zard41fi; Punj,— Hdrl). Commonly culti^ 
. Jmd between Indus and Sarda, in North-West HimaUtyas, the Punjab 
^ains, and in Afghanistan ; fruit ripens well up to 10^000 ft., but best 
between 6,000 and 9,000 ft. ; very frequently spontaneous. Seeds yield 
clear oil, of pale yellow colour, contains hydrocyanic acid, has pleadant 
flavour with odour of bitter almonds* Kttenaively Used in North** 
West Himalayas, especially Kashmir, for cooking. 
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PruiittS Persies Beuth. & Hook. /. The Peach and Nectarine ; (Hind. & 
Punj.— Ard). Widely spread all over North-West Himalayas and occurs 
near almost every village upto 10,000 ft., S. India, Ceylon, and 
Burma. Oil from kernels re*4emb]es that of bitter almonds; substitute 
for the same. Used in the North-West Himalayas and Kashmir for 
cookery. 

Sesamum indicum DC. Gingclly or Seasame oil; (Sans.— Tila; Hind , 
Beng., & Bomb.— Til; Tam.— Yellu-cheddie). Commonly grown as 
autumn or even winter crop throughout warmer parts oJ[ India and as 
summer one in colder almost exclusively for oil-yielding seeds. 
Black seed form 'Kdld til’ more common and yields superior oil than 
white form ’Safed til', Gingelly oil clear limpid, colour vaiies pale 
yellow to dark amber, odourless, not liable to become rancid; frequently 
adulterated with ground-nut oil , resembles olive oil in many properties , 
contains 262 calones per ounce, very little Vitamin A. Used for human 
consumption, sweet-meat making and for adulterating the oil of almonds 
and ‘ghee.’ 

Theobroma Cacao Linn Cultivated in Southern Presidency and 
Ceylon. 1/ight yellowish, opaque, solid oil called 'Cacao butter* obtained 
bv pressing warmed seeds; these when slulled yield 46 to 50 per cent, 
oil. Cacao butter dry at ordinal y temperatures, unctuous to touch, 
but brittle enough to break into fragments when struck exhibiting 
dull waxy fracture, has pleasant odour of ohoiolale, melts in mouth 
with bland, agreeable taste; Sp. Gr. 0.961, fuses between 20* to 30*C, 
does not become rancid from exposure. 

Viburnum coriaceum Blume. (Nep.— Bari gorakuri ; Kumaon.— 
K414 titmaliyfi). Common on Himalayas from the Punjab to Bhutan 
at 4,000 to 8,000 ft., also found in Khasia Hills, the Nilgiris, and Ceylon 
Nepalese use the oil from seed. 

ANIMAL FATS AND OILS 

Beef marrow. Large hollow bones of ox contain fat (marrow) which 
is identical with tallow, with characteristic taste due to cellular tissue 
which accompanies it ; reddish^ hard, tallowy, exhibits granular structure 
when set after melting, consists of 70 per cent, palmitin and stearin, 
SO per cent, olein, becomes rancid sooner than tallow, melting point 
45*C. Used for alimental purposes, as an addition to soups. 

Beef tallow, Prepared from fat of ruminating animals (oxen, cows, 
steers, and calves) by melting crude tallow and pressing residual cellular 
tissue, particles of flesh, etc. It is hard and solid, pale yellow 
*or white, tasteless, inodorous in fresh state, assuming after short time 
rather unpleasant characteristic smell without becoming rancid. Con- 
sists almost entirely of palmitin, stearin, and olein, proportions of which 
vary according to the parts of animal whence tallow is derived ; softest and 
richest in o^n ^om scrotum, hardest and richest in stearin from 
intestines ; iodine number (thermal) 40*C., contains 0.34 gm. of protein 
pet 02. Used as food-stufl for cooking and frying, in a special form 
as snbstitute for butter. 

Butter, Prepared mostly from cow’s and buflalo’s milk by continu- 
otts and sttonf aiiritation; buffalo’s ndlk richer in fat; composition varies 
oonaidetablyi 85 cent, fat to 8$ per cent, water. Because of water and 
caeeio butter tarns quickly rancia, which is avoided by kneading it 
with 8 to 4 per cent, of eorbiuon salt after thorough washing, better 
by keeping it in melted conditioii until thoroughly clarified and then 
aeparbriim it from precipitated water and caamib. Apart from traces 
of eoiouriiit ijaatteTf ledtniiti choleaterin^ etc., pure butter consists solely 
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■of Iri-glycerides of fatty acids; colour varies from very pale to fine 
<lcep yellow. Melting point of cow’s butler 31® to 31.5*C., iodine 
number generally 26.0 to 35.1, rich in Vitamin A, contains little of D, 
calories per lb. about 3,500. Generally, however, in India it is care- 
fully remelted by itself on fire when a froth, mainly consisting of 
nnreinoved casein, collects on the surface of the liquid which is removed 
and used as ‘Ghee’. 

Butter (artificial), oleomargarine, etc. Prepared from constituents of 
l)cef tallow by spedal processes and worked up with milk and vegetable 
oils. Greatly rcsenibles, even identical with natural butter in appear- 
ance, consistency and flavour. 

Goose fat. Prom accumulations of fat interspersed among tissues 
and under the skin of goose by carefully melting cut-up fat and 
fitraining to separate the product from cellular tissue. White to pale 
yellow, translucent, granular, frequently almost liquid at 10* to 12*C., 
of agreeable flavour, does not easily turn rancid, melting point 25* to 
26*0., iodine number 71.5. 

Hare fat. White, occasionally somewhat yellowish, with charac- 
teristic smell and mild agreeable taste, consistency rather softer than 
that of lard ; melting point 44* to 46*C. ; solid, insoluble fatty acids 95.47 
per cent. 

Hog*8 lard. From fatty portions of hog, especially those lying 
beneath the skin and between intestines ; that from the exterior fat^ 
integument surrounding entire caracase immediately below the skin 
(espiecially on back and sides) is more solid and curdy, more easily 
melted out than from interior of the body. Fat more consistent during 
January and February than during warmer seasons and richer in stearin, 
summer fat contains more olein ; best quantity and quality in consistency 
mid appearance supplied by intestinal fat of young pigs. Hog’s lard is 
white, granular, of salvy or pappy consistency; with agreeable, ratlier 
sweet, fatty taste; turns rancid quickly on exposure to air, consists of 
olein, palniitin, stearin, and 0,23 per cx’iit. of unsapoiiified matter, iodine 
number 59,0, contains very little of Vitamin A. Prepared like tallow, 
listed for aliiiieiital purposes as edible fat and for cooking and frying. 

Lard oil. Obtained by pressing hog’s lard at 0*C, leaving behind 
tallow. Thinly fluid like olive oil, pale yellow. 

Mutton tallow. Prepared from accumulation of fat in flesh and 
tissues of sheep like beef tallow. Similar to that of ox but less highly 
coloured, white, rather hard, brittle, initially inodorous, assumes charac- 
teristic smell and taste of mutton after brief exposure to air, becomes 
rancid very quickly when smells like goat’s fat; Sp. Gr. 0.860 at 1Q0*C., 
consi.sts of about 70 per cent, stearin and palmitin (margarine) and 30 per 
cent, of olein. Uses similar to those of beef tallow. 

Principal Indian Oils and Fats used in Medicine 

Albizzia Lcbbek Benth. The Siris Tree. In leprosy. 

Aleurites triloba Forst. (Syn .— moluccana Willd,), The Belgaum 
or Indian Walnut. Mild purgative, dressing for ulcers, castor oil 
substitute. 

Allium Cepa Linn. The Onion. Expectorant, diuretic, stimulant. 

a, aativuin Linn. The Garlic. Stimulant, rubefadent, used extern 
nally in paralytic and rheumatic aflections. 

Amomum aubulatpim Koxb. Aromatic stimulant. 

Antdardlum eeeldentale Linn. Thq Irritantp rube- 

facient, vesicant, externally need in leprosy. 
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AqurarU Agallocba Roxb. The Ragle-Wood. Internally in fevei*^^ 
externally in colic. 

Arachis hypogna Linn. The Ground Nnt. Substitute for olive or 
salad oil. 

Argemone mexicana Linn. The Mexican or Prickly Poppy. In 
ulcers and eruptions. 

Atalantia luonopylla Con. The Wild Lime. In chronic rheumatism. 

Basaia butyracea Roxb. The Indian Butter Plant. In rheumatism 
and contraction of the limbs. 

B. latifolia Roxb. The Butter or Mahua Tree. In cephalalgia and 
skin diseases. 

B. longifalia Linn. The Mahua of S. India. Detergent, in skin 
diseases. 

Beef tallow. For ointments. 

Beiiincasa cerjfera Savi. The White Gourd Melon. Anthelmintic. 

Brasaica campeatris Linn. Embrocation, skin preservative. 

Buchanania latifolia Roxb. Almond oil substitute. 

Butter. Emollient, cooling, stomachic, and variety of purposes. 

Casaalpinia Bonducella Fleming. Fever-nut. Anthelmintic, useful 
in convulsions and palsy. 

Calendula officinalis Linn. Marigold. 

Calophyllum Inophyllum Linn. The Alexjanderian Laurel. External 
use in rheumatism. 

C. Wightianum Wall. In lepros}, cutaneous affections, scabies, 
rheumatism. 

Carthamus tlnctorius Linn. The Safflower. In rheumatic pains, 
paralytic affections, ulcers. 

Gedrus Libani Barrel., var. Deodara Loud. The Deodar, Himalayan 
Cedar. In inflated skin, ulcers, eruptions, sore feet in cattle, leprosy, 
skin diseases. 

Celastrns paniculatua Willd. ,The Black Oil. In rheumatic pain, 
fistulse, sinuses, beri-beri; diaphoretic, diuretic, nervine tonic. 

Cocos nucifera Linn. The Cocoa-nut Palm. In bums, baldness, that 
from shell in ringworm. 

Croton oblongifollus Roxb. Purgative. 

C. Tiglium Lmn. The Purging Croton. Drastic purgative, powerful 
hydragogue, cathartic, counter irritant ; in dropsy, apoplexy, paralysis. 

Cuminuui Cymiaum Linn. The Cumin. Stimulant. 

Cynometra ramiflora Linn. In leprosy and other cutaneous diseases. 

Dalborgia iancoolaria Linn. In rheumatism. 

0. Slssoo Roxb. The Sissoo. Wood yields empyreumatic medicinal 
oil. 

Diptorocarpus a'atn$ Roxb. The Gurjun oil. In leprosy. 

D. iobercnlatus Roxb. The Eng Tree. In leprosy, ulcers. 

D. turblnatua Gsertn. /. (Syn.— D. laevis Ham.). The Gurjun or 
Kanyin Oil. Externally and internally in leprosy, ringworm, gonorrhcca, 
mucous discharges. 

Ougottg oil. Qil of the Sea Hog, the Yungan or Mooda Hoora. 
Shbatitute for coddiver oil. 

OodayplpBI Barbaceum Litin. The Cotton Plant. Liniment in rheu- 
matic 

ttuli^ig abydatnlca Otss. Niger Oil. See Sesamum Oil. 

^OyBbeardlb odoiBta R. Br. The Chaulmoogra. In rheumatism, 
phthjBia, leptoay, paoriaals, skin diseases, etc., 

; HolarriiaBa aiiftdyaaiitcaiaa Wall. The Kurchi. 

Wydnaaafpns fgttMuita Qaettn. Isu Cutamims diseases, leprosy, sub- 
atHute for chaulmoogfa otL 
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Hydnocarpus Wightiana Bl. In ulcers; substitute for chaulnioogra. 

Jatropha Curcas Linn. Purgative, also external application. 

Lard (fat of the pig). In inflammation, bruises, spraim^, eruptions, 
ecr.ema, erysipelas, etc. 

Linum usltatissimum Linn. The Linseed. Aperient, in the prepara- 
tion of liniment for burns, external application. 

Mallotus phillppinensis Muell. The Monkey Pace Tree. Cathartic. 

Melaleuca Leucadendron Linn. The Cajput. Stimulant, diaphoretic. 

Mella Azadirachta Linn. The Neem or Margosa Tree. Anthelmintic, 
antiseptic; externally to ulcers, in rheumatism, headache, skin diseases. 

Mesua ferrea Linn. Externally for sores, embrocation in rheumatism, 

Morlnga pterygosperma (t«;rtn. The Horse Radish Tree. In gout 
and acute rheumatism. 

Myristica malabarica Lamk. Stinuilating application in indolent 
ulcers, detergent, anti-rheumatic. 

Nerium odorum Soland. Sweet-scented Oleander. In cutaneous 
diseases and leprosy. 

Olea europiea Linn. The Olive. Rmolient, nutrient, mild laxatiVe, 
demulcent. 

Papaver aomniferum Linn. The Opium or White Poppy. Demul- 
cent, .substitute for linseed oil. 

Petroleum. Embrocation. 

Piatacia vera Linn. The 1‘istachio Nut. Demulcent, restorative. 

Pongamla glabra Vent. In skin diseases, rheumati.sm, lenrosy. 

Prinaepla utllla Royle. Rubefacient, in rheumatism and pain due to 
fatigue. 

Ricinua communia Linn. The Castor Oil Plant. Mild demulcent, 
laxative. 

Sarcoatigma Kleinil W. Si A. In rheumatism. 

Schleichera trljuga Willd. The Lac Tree. To scalp for hair growth, 
original Macassor oil. 

Semecarpua Anacardium Linn. /. The Marking Nut Tree. Iti rheu- 
matism and leprosy. 

Soaamum indicum DC. The Oingelly or Sesame Oil. Demulcent, in 
piles and dysentery, 

Strychnoa Nux-voralca Linn. The Nux-vomica or Strychnine Tree. 
External application in chronic rheumatism. 

Taraktogenoa Kurzil King. The Chpulmoogra. In leprosy and 
many skin diseases. 

Vemonla anthelmluAlca Willd. The Purple Flea-Bane. 

Xanthium Strumarium Linn. Bur-weed. 


Principal Edible and Poisonous Fungi of India 

Contrary to the general belief, the number of kinds of fungi that 
are really poisonous is oomparalively few. There are several species of 
fungi eaten indiscriminately in India and, indeed, if properly cooked, 
few are dangerously pdsonous^ If macerated in vinegar before being 
cooked, and if eaten with plenty of bread, there is almost no danger. 
Cases of fungus poisoning, however, are not unheard of in India, Imt 
the subject is, at present, very imperfectly known and the literature 
throws any lig[ht whatsoever. The safest proceeding, therefore, 
IMIlb^Yeam to recognise the good species, and never to eat a fungus 
until its identity is certain. Researches of Dnpetit indicate that alt 
edible mushrooms contain a poisonous principle, which ii destroyed at 
a temperature of 100*C. and mushrooms rendered innocuous. 
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Although strict botanical determination cannot be too strongly 
emphasised, yet a few characters by which a wholesome mushroom may 
be recognised are (i) They are tound giowmg in fields or in open 
grassy places in forests (i/) They arc scattered, each rising direct from 
the ground (iii) The stem should break easily when touched, it should 
spring from the centre of the pileus The cap should be thick relatively 
to the gills, (tv) They should not be acid in tlavour nor smell, (v) Ihe 
bright rosy or pink gills and the absence of any yellow stain when 
bruised are two good tests. It does not, however, follow that fungi, 
not answering to the above, are all poisonous; indeed, Hydnum repan- 
dum and Cantharellus cibanus are lK)th acid, yet are excellent articles of 
food. 

The available nutrient materidl of edible fungi is very small, their 
chief value is as a flavouring agent or condiment giving palatability to the 
plainer but iiioie nutritious foods, and adding welcome variety to meals 


EDIBLE FUNGI 

Besides the following, there are, no doubt, many other forms widelv 
used as food in India but, owing to the meagreness of the literature on 
the subject, complete list cannot be given. 

Agaricus campestrig Linn. The Mushroom; (Sans.— Chattrak ; 
Kash.— MAnskhel , Beng— Banger cbhdt4; Sant.— Ot; Bomb.— Alombe) 
Generally in damp dehn$ throughout India during rainy season; univer- 
sally eaten fresh or dried. 

A. mifto Pers Kurruni 

A, ostreatus Jacq. (Cutch & Bomb. — ^Phanasa-alambe, or vulgar- 
ly phansAmba). Grows upon stumps of old jack-trees (phanas). 

Cantharellus cibarlug Fr Kashmir, Peshawar, Mussoorie. 

Colly bla albuminosa (Berk) Betch (Syn, — Lepiota edbuminosa 
Berk). — (Beng. — Durga-chhAtA) . Bengal, C. P,, and Berar. Grows from 
inside the termites’ nests; eaten with relish. 

Coprinus comatus (Battara) Fr. The Mushroom ; (Hind & Punj — 
Khumbi, khumb). Punjab, United Provinces, and several other parts of 
India. Eaten fresh or dried. Collected daring rainy season. 

Entoloma microcarpum Berk & Broome. (Beng. — ^Wec-chhAtA) . 
Bengal. Grows on the surface of outer crusto of termites* nests; com- 
monly eaten by villagers. 

Flstiilina hepatlca Vx. Darjeeling. 

Holvella crispa Fr. Common in Afghanistan. 

Hlrneola pojytrloha Mont. (Syn.— polyiric)m Mont,), Bel- 
ganm, Poona, Dharwar, Nidtingayam, Malabar, and Burma. 

Hyduiuu oaraMol^aa Scop. Datjecling 7,500 ft,, Chitral, N. W. F. P. 
(common) and Afghanistan. In crevices of old tree-trunks; collected 
during August; dried in the sun and largely used. 

H. rapaailM Linn. Mnssorrie, United Provinces. 

Laatarttta Fr. Sikkim. 

Lentlmia stWttdus Berk. Ootamon in Bengal. Kadala, and Bombay. 
On dead branches of logs, Baten by Kbotes fresh and young. 

L«pl6ia jttMiatoMea Fr. Bengal. 

^ L- proaara (Scon.) Sacc. Saisarannur. 

Bengal, Kashmir and many parts of 
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Melanogaster durisaiums Cooke. Truffle. Simla (abundant), Kangra. 
Occasionally eaten. 

Morchella eaculenta Pcrs, The Morell ; (Punj. — Guchh{dn-<— plains, 
kdnd kach— hills). Fleshy fungus abundant in Kashmir, Chaniba and 
many parts of Northern 1‘iinjab. 

Pleurotus cretaceus Massee. (Vern.— Dhingrf) . Peshawar and C. P. 
On wood. 

P. fimbriattis holt. C. J\ and Bernr. 

Polyporus s^ipamosus (Huds) Fr. Darjeeling, 7,600 ft. ; J'augi, N. W. 
Himalaya.s. On dead wood. 

Truffles, Stewart describes some being found in Kashmir. 
Badhwar has recently collected some blackish-brown ones from the 
Kagan valley, locally known ns ‘usri*. They are highly flavoured and 
their presence in the soil iis discovered by the villagers by smell in 
September-October wdien they are said to develop the fltivour best. G<mts 
are al.so said to dig out some during grazing and cat. (Also see Melano- 
gastcr durisiiiwis above). 

Vo’varia diplasia Berk & Broome. (Beng.— Pawal-chhdltd) . Bengal, 
Burma. 

V. terrestria Berk & Broome. (Beng. — Poal-chhdttd) . Bengal. 

Grow’s on heaps of waste paddy straw, 

(In addition Stewart mentions another species as l>eiiig freely eaten 
ill the Punjab, which vs known as ‘shfrian* in the Jheluni arid ‘l»al- 
bakrf* in the Kair valley. It is a thin, flat, ragged-looking fungus, 
yellow above and writh white gills lielow, which is found on dead tiees in 
various parts of the Punjab llimalaya.s at 8,000 to 8,500 ft. He also 
mentions an 'undergroi.nd mushroorii* of doubtful species found near 
Multan, called ‘boinphaV). 

POISONOUS FUNGI 

Very little information is available on the Indian poisonous fungi. 
From time to time cases of fungus poisoning are reported but, it is to 
be regretted, no further attention has been paid. Siropharia scmiglobata 
(Batsch) puel. from Khasia Hills, Hypholoma fasciculate (Huds) Fr. 
from Darjeeling and Simla, and Lactarius vellcrcns Fr. from Sikkim, are 
regarded as poisonous- There is also evidence on record that there 
exists in Bengal a fungus wliicli ch^scly resembles an edible form 
but which contains atnanitine or muscaHne, the poisonous principle 
of Amanita muscana, by eating which symptoms closely resembling 
those of intoxication rapidly ensue. Furthermore, niucor has been 
regarded as harmful in India since ages, and the pickles and 
all edible stuff attacked by it are not thought fit for eating. There 
are, however, some foreign fungi which are definitely reported to be 
poisonous. Amanita phalloides-^th^ death cajv- is responsible fer 
perhaps 90 per cent, of the deaths caused by fungus poisoning in 
Europe, England, and U. S, A. It is the most dangerous fungus known 
and very small quantities will cause intense suffering and often death. 
There are, inded, several other species of the genus that are very 
poisonous, e,g., Amanita muscaria^y agaric— and A. panthe^iana-^ 
warted agaric, etc. Lepiota crisfafa— crested agaric— and several other 
small species of Lepiota are regarded with suspicion and should be 
avoided. Volvaria ha to— glutinous agaric— and its allies have 

always been regarded as poisonous, but there is recent evidence tibat 
they may be eaten without ill effects. PsalUoia yellow 

•taming mushroom— has caused illness in some caaes^ 
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Sarcocystts mtescheriana . 1 inm in Europe Nothing 

Cysts often found cal 
I cified 
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iParantologgt Blacklock and South well) 
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MEAT, FISH AND EDIBLE CRUSTACEA AS A VEHICLE IN THE 
SPREAD OF DISEASES 

Pood poisoning ... ... Through ingesting meat or fish. 

Infe<ted with 
hact. enteritidiSf 
BulI. (rrtficke. 

Bait, patatyphosiim B and Ilirsch- 
feld*8 bacillus. 

Protean vulgaiti, etc. 

Botulism ... ... ... Due to ingestion of frtsh and tin- 

ned meats and fisih infected with 
Cl, Botulinum. 

Tuberculosis ... ... ... Due to ingested meats infected with 

My CO. tuberculosis. 

Anthrax ... ... ... Due to ingestion of meat of an 

animal infected with B. anlhraits, 

Knteric group of fevers ... Due to ingesting infeitcd shell fish,. 

oxskts, etc. 


FOOD OTHER THAN MEAT, FISH, AND EDIBLE CRUSTACEA AS 
A VEHICLE IN THE SPREAD OP DISEASES 

Bacterial : 

Pood poisoning ... ... Due to infected canned and tinned 

fruits and vegetables by Bad. 

enteritidis, etc. 

Proteus vulgans. 

Bait, paratyphosum A, B and C. 

Detection of the organism it» 
difficult. 

Botulism ... ... ... Due to canned and tinned fruits 

and vegetables and milk infected 
with Clostridium boiuUnum. Ihe 
appearance of food may be nor- 
mal. A most powerful exotoxin 
produced which is heat stable. 

Actinomycoeid ... ... Due to chewing, infected grain, 

splinters of straws etc, 

Tnbet^Ctiloaia ... ... ... Due to ingestion of unboiled or 

onpasturised milk, from animals, 
injected with Myco. tuberculosis 
w. homonia or bovinis. In 
In(Ea most of the cases are direct 
inftiWKkjons from a case of tuber- 
culosis. 
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Undulant fever 


Septic throat 


Cholera 


Rritcric group of fevers 


Diphllicria 

Scarlet fever 
Dysentery 


Suninur diarrhoea of infants 

Spirochaetal : 

Spirocha‘tal jaundice 

Protozoal ; 

Amoebic dysentery 
Balantidial dysentery 

Helmintlitc : 

(a) DUE TO cKSTonss ; 

Cysticercosis due to larvae of 
Tccnia solium ... 
Hymenolcpis infection 
Hydatid ; due to larva of 
Tecnia granulosa 

m 

(b) XXVn TO TRBMATOPES: 

105 


Due to ingestion of unboiled or un- 
pasturised milk, from goats in- 
fected with Br. melitensis and 
preparations such as butter or 
cheese prepared from milk. Br. 
abortus causes similar fever. 

Due to ingestion of milk infected 
uith Streptococci. The cow in 
this case is often a passive carrier 
of organisms of human origin. 

Due to ingesting V. cholcrco in milk 
and vegetables infected through 
carriers or convalescents. 

Due to ingesting Itact. typUosum, 
Bact. paraiyphosum, A.B., Ilirscli- 
feld*s bacillus in milk and vege- 
tables infected through carriers 
or convalescents. 

Due to ingesting C. diphthe^icB in- 
fected milk. Rare mode of trans- 
mission. 

Dtje to ingesting Strep, scarlatinas 
in milk infected through carriers. 

Due to ingesting milk and vege- 
tables infected through carriers of 
Bad. shigee. Bad. flexner, Bad. 
sonne, etc. 

Do. of Bad, morganl. 


Spirochaetes in rats* urine, (?) con- 
taminating food. 


I Infective cysts on food. 


Eggs of Tania solium in food. 
Kggs in food. 

Eggs of Tania granulosa in food. 


Infective encysted cercarise on 
water vegetables. 
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(c) Dob to nbmavoobs ; 

{“SSiS** “ 

toltctiom ... (lUoKoiirt krv« on loo4. 

Necator ) ( especially vegetables. 

WATER AS A VEHICLE IN THE SPREAD OF. DISEASES 
Bacterial : 

Enteric group of fevers. ... Due to drinking ot water polluted 

by— 

1. Bact, typhosum. 

2. Bad. patatyphosum A, B, 

and C. 

F. cholerce. 

Cholera ... ... ... 1. Bad. shigcc 

Dysentery ... ... 2. Bad. flexneti (and flexner 

group) 

3. Bad. sonne 

4. Bad. dispar, etc. 

Splrochaetat: 

Spirochsetal jaundice ... ... Spirochaetes from rats* urine in 

water. 

Protoaoal: 

^Sia^dySry 1 ' Infective cysts in water. 

Helnintlilc ; 

(a) Dtnt to CBSTODKS : 

(1) Cysticercosis due to larvae 

of Tania solium, ... Bggs of Tania solium in water. 

(2) Hymenolepis infection. Eggs in water. 

(8) Sparganosis due to infec- 
tion with plerocercoids of 

Dibothriocephalus sp. ... (?) Procercoid in Cyclops in water. 
(4) Hydatid : larvae of Tania 

granulosa* ... ... Eggs of Tania granulosa in water. 

(b) Dub to tubmatodbs : 

(1) Schistosome infection (all 

species). ... ... Infective cercariae in water. 

(2) Fasciola infection 1 Infective encysted cercariae from 

(8) FasciOlopsis infection ) gass, etc., in water. 

(c) DUB to tqoatODBS : 

(1) Ascarii^ infection . 

(2) frksfmfii infection \ Infective eggs m water. 

8 ) SirongyMdes infection ) 

) Ancylosioma infection > Infective filariform larvae in water. 
{^) N<jcator infection ... j ' 

IB) Dfocunoutus fnedinensis k 

iniectlcm ... ... EuUy-gfOwn infective larvee in 

Cycwps in water. 
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'*^Aceianilidum (Antifebrinum) 
Acidum Acetylsalicylicum • 
„ Benzoicum 
„ Boricum 
„ Citricum 
9 , Hydrdbrom. Dil. 

,9 Hydrochlor. Dil. 

99 Hydrocyanic. Dil. ... 
,, Hypophosphorosum 
Dil. 

* „ Nitricum Dil. 

* 99 Nitro-hydrochlor. Dil. 

,, Oleicum 

,, Phosphoricum Dil. ... 
,, Salicylicum 

* 99 SulphuricumAromat. 

„ „ Dil. ... 

* 99 Sulphurosum 

,, Tannicum 

99 Tartaricum 

‘^Aconitina 
Adrenalina 
i^ar ... 

^her Anaestbeticus 
Aloe ... 

Aloinum 

Ammonii Benzoas 
99 Bicarbonas 

** 99 Bromidum 

,9 Chlondum 

Amyl Nitris {mouth) 

99 (inhaled) 
^Antimonii Oxidum 
''^Antimonium Sulphuratum ... 
Antimonii et Potassii Tartras 
(emetic) 

Antipyrinum (Phenazonum) 
Apomorphinse Hydrochlorid. 
*Aqua Laurocerasi 
Argenti Nitras 
Arseni Triiodidum 
99 Trioxidum 
Asafetida 
^Ascaridole 

* Aspirin 

Atropina ; Atropinse Sulphas 
Barbitonum 

*i9-£ucainae Hydrochloridum 
* 99 Lactas 


Imperial 

2 to 5 gr. 

5 to 15 gr. 

5 to 15 gr. 

5 to 15 gr. 

5 to 80 gr. 

15 to GO min. 

5 to 60 min. 

2 to 5 min. 

5 to 15 min. 

5 to 20 min. 

. 5 to 20 min. 

5 to 15 min. 

5 to 60 min. 

5 to 10 gr. 

5 to 20 min. 

5 to 60 min. 

1 to 1 dr. 

5 to 10 gr. 

5 to 80 gr. 

1/640 to 1/400 gr. 
1/600 to 1/120 gr. 
60 to *240 gr. 

15 to 6ib min. 

2 to 5 gr. 

1/4 to 1 gr. 

5 to 15 gr. 

5 to 10 gr. 

5 to 80 gr. 

5 to 60 gr. 

1/2 to 1 min. 

2 to 5 min. 

1 to 2 gr. 

1 to 2 gr. 

1/82 to 1/8 gr. 
1/2 to 1 gr. 

5 to 10 gr. 

1/64 to 1/82 gr. 
1/2 to 2 dr. 

1/8 to 1/4 gr. 
1/16 to 1/4 gr. 
1/60 to 1/12 gr. 
5 to 15 gr. 

12 to 80 min. 

5 to 15 gr. 
1/240 to 1/60 gr. 
5 to 10 gr. 

1/8 to 1/2 gr. 
1/8 to 1/2 gr. 


Metric 

0*12 to 0*8 gm, 

0*8 to 1 gm. 

0*8 to 1 gm. 

0.8 to 1 gm. 

0*8 to 2 gm. 

1 to 4 c.cm. 

0*8 to 4 c.cm. 

0*12 to 0*8 c.cm. 

0*8 to 1 c.cm. 

0*8 to 1*2 c.cm. 

0*8 to 1‘2 c.cm. 

0*8 to 1 c.cm. 

0*8 to 4 c.cm. 

0*8 to 0*6 gm. 

0*8 to 1*2 c.cm. 

0*8 to 4 c.cm. 

2 to 4 c.cm. 

0*8 to 0*6 gm. 

0*8 to 2 gm. 

0*0001 to 0*00015 gm. 
0*0001 to 0*0008 gm. 

4 to 16 gm. 

1 to 4 c.cm. 

0*12 to 0*8 gm. 

0*015 to 0*06 gm* 

0*8 to 1 gm. 

0*8 to 0*6 gm* 

0*8 to 2 gm. 

0*8 to 4 gm. 

0*08 to 0*06 c.cm. 

0*12 to 0*8 c.cm. 

0*06 to 0*12 gm. 

0*06 to 0*12 gm. 

0*002 to 0*008 gm. 
0*08 to 0*06 gm. 

0*8 to 0*6 gm. 

0*001 to 0*002 gm. 

2 to 8 c.cm. 

0*008 to 0*016 gm. 
0*004 to 0*016 gm. 
0*001 to 0*005 gm. 
0*8 to 1 gm. 

0*7 to 1*8 c.cm. 

0*8 to 1 gm. 

0*00025 to 0*001 gm. 
0*8 to 0*6 gm. 

0*008 to 0*08 gm. 
0*008 to 0*08 gm. 


^These preparations are non^offlcial* 
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^Benzo-naphthol . . 
*Berberinse Sulphas 
Beta-naphthol 
Bismuthi Carboi^as, 

vel Sabcylas 

• „ Subchloridum, 

vel *Subnitras 

• ,1 Subgallas 

• „ Tartras Soiubllis ••• 

Borax 

*Butyl-Chloral Hydras 
Caffeina 

,, et Sodii Benzoas 
*Caffein« Citrus 
•Calciferol 
Calcii Cerbonas 
,, Chloridum . 

• „ Glycerophos^has 

• y, Hypophosphis 
„ Lactas 

„ Phosphas 
Calomel 

Calx Sulphurata 
Camphora 

f, Monobromata 
•Cannabinas Tannas 
•Capsicinum 
•Cerebriii 
•Cerii Oxalas 
•Chinosol 
Chlorbutol 
Cincho^henum 
Chlorous Hydras 
Chloroformum 

Cocaipas Hydrochloridum ... 
Codeina ; Codeitiss Phosphas 
Copaiba 

•Cotarninas Hydrochloridum 
Creosoium 
Creta ... 

Cupri Sulphas (emetic) 
Diamorphinae Hydrochlor ... 
•Didymin 

*DigiU^invm (Amorph.) 

• ^ (CrysO 

•Digoxm 
•Slaterinum 

Bliadr Cagcam Samdas 
Bmetiutt at Blmuthi lodidum 

• fy Bydrobspttiidttm 

„ Hydro* i(eapeet) 
ohloridupi I (emetic) 
•|!phedrina m. 


Imfliuai. 

5 to 10 gr, 

1 to 5 gr. 

. 5 to 10 gr. 

i 10 to 30 gr. 

5 to 20 gr. 

10 to 80 gr. 

2 to 5 gr, 

5 to 15 gr. 

5 to 20 gr. 

2 lo 5 gr. 

5 to 15 gr. 

2 to 10 gr. 

15 to 60 gr. 

10 to 80 gr 
8 to 10 gr. 

8 to 10 gr. 

15 to 60 gr. 

10 to SO gr. 

1/2 to 8 gr. 

1/4 to 1 gr. 

2 to 5 gr. 

2 to 8 gr. 

4 to 8 gr. 

1/20 to 1/8 gr. 

5 to 20 gr. 

2 to 10 gr. 

1 to 5 gr. 

5 to 20 gr. 

5 to 15 gr. 

5 to 20 gr. 

1 to 5 min. 

1/8 to 1/4 gr. 

1/4 to 1 gr. 

10 to 80 min. 

1/8 to 1} gr. 

2 to 10 min. 

15 to 60 gr. 

5 to 10 gr. 

1/24 to 1/8 gr. 

5 gr. and upwards 
1/100 to 1/80 gr. 
1/500 to 1/180 gr. 

1/40 to 1/10 gr. 
80 to 60 min. 

1 to 8 gr. 

1/6 to 1/2 gr. 
lAOO to 1/80 gr. 
1/12 to 1/6 gr. 
1/4 to 2 gr^ 


0*8 to 0*6 gm. 

0*06 to 0*8 gm. 

0*3 to 0*6 gm. 

0*6 to 2 gm. 

0*8 to 1*2 gm. 

0*6 to^ gm. 

0*12 to 0*8 gm. 

0*8 to 1 gm. 

0*8 to 1*2 gm. 

0*12 to 0*8 gm. 

0*8 to 1 gm. 

0*12 to 0*6 gm. 

0*0001 to 0*0005 gm. 

1 to 4 gm. 

0*6 to 2 gm. 

0*2 to 0 6 gm. 

0*2 to 0*6 gm. 

1 to 4 gm. 

0*6 to 2 gm. 

0*03 to 0*2 gm. 

0*016 to 0*2 gm. 

0*12 to 0*8 gm. 

0*12 to 0*5 gm. 

0*25 to 0*5 gm. 

0*008 to 0*008 gm. 

0*8 to 1*2 gm. 

0*12 to 0*6 gm. 

0*06 to 0*8 gm. 

0*8 to 1*2 gm. 

0*8 to 1 gm. 

0*8 to 1*2 gm. 

0*06 to 0*8 c.cm. 
0*008 to 0*016 gm. 
0*016 to 0*06 gm. 

0*6 to 2 c.cm. 

0*02 to 0*09 gm. 

0*12 to 0*6 c.cm. 

1 to 4 gm. » 

0*8 to 0*6 gm. 

0*0025 to 0*008 gm. 
0*8 gm. and upwards 
0*0006 to 0*002 gm. 
0*00018 to 0*0005 gm. 
0*00025 to 0*0005 gm. 
0*0015 to 0*006 gm. 

2 to 4 c-cm'. 

0*06 to 0*2 gm. 

0*01 to O'OS gm. 

0*0006 to 0*002 gm. . 
0*005 to 0*01 gm. 
0*016 to 0‘12 gm. 
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Ephedrinie Hydrochloridum 
Ergota Prseparata 
'^Ergotoxina 

Ergotoxins ^thanosulphonas 
{subcutaneously or 

intramuscularly) 
*Erylhrityl Tetjjranitras 
Eucalyptol 
*Ext. Aloes 

Relladonnce Siccum 
Cascarse Sagradse Liq. • . 

>> »» Sicc. 

Cinchonse 

, »». . 

Colchici Sicc. 

„ Liq. 

Colocyntbidis Comp. 
Ergotie 

„ Liq. ... 

Euonymi 
Fellis Bovini .. 

Filicis 
Gentiana? 

Hamamelidis Liq. 
Hepatis Liq. 

„ Siccum 


Hydrastis Liq. 

,f Hyoscyami Sicc. 
tf ff Liq. . • 
,, Nucis Vomicae Liq. 
ff ff Sicc. 

„ Opii Siccum 
„ Senegae Liq. 

„ Sennae Liq. 

*Fel Porcinum Purificatum .. 

Ferri Carbonas Saccharatus- . 
,f et Ammonii Citras 
efc Quiniuae Citras 

* Glycerophosphas 

* llypophosphis 
, lodidum 

•• „ Pyrophosphas 
„ Sulphas 

Sulphas Exsiccatus 

* Valerianas ... 

Ferrum Reductum 

^Gelseminae Hydrochloridum 

*Glycerinum Pepsini 

Glyceryl Trinitras 

*Guaiaci Resina ... 

Guaiacol 

* Camphoras 


Impekial 

Metbic 

1/4 to li gr. 

0'016 to 0*1 gm. 

5 to 15 gr. 

0*8 to 1 gm. 

1/100 to 1/50 gr. 

0*00065 to 0*0018 gm. 

1/120 to 1/60 gr. 

0*0005 to 0*001 gm. 

1/4 to 1 gr. 

0*015 to 0*06 gm. 

1 to 8 min. 

0*06 to 0*2 c.cm. 

1 to 4 gr. 

0*06 to 0*25 gm. 

1/4 to 1 gr. 

0*015 to 0*06 gm. 

1/2 to 1 dr. 

2 to 4 c.cm. 

2 to 8 gr. 

0*12 to 0*5 gm. 

2 to 8 gr. 

0*12 to 0*5 gm. 

5 to 15 min. 

0*8 to 1 c.cm. 

1/4 to 1 gr. 

0*015 to 0*6 gm. 

2 to 5 min. 

0*12 to 0*8 c.cm. 

2 to 8 gr. 

0*12 to 0*5 gm. 

2 to 8 gr. 

0*12 to 0*5 gm. 

10 to 20 min. 

0*6 to 1*2 c.cm. 

1 to 2 gr. 

0*06 to 0*12 gm. 

5 to 15 gr. 

0*8 to 1 gm. 

45 to 90 min. 

8 to 6 c.cm. 

2 to 8 gr. 

0*12 to 0*5 gm. 

80 to ^ min. 

2 to 4 c.cm. 

1 fi. oz: 

80 c.cm. 

quantity equivalent to } lb. 

or 225 gm. fresh liv 

5 to 15 min. 

0*8 to 1 c.cm. 

1/4 to 1 gr. 

0*016 to 0*06 gm. 

8 to 6 min. 

0*2 to 0*4 c.cm. 

1 to 8 min. 

0*06 to 0*2 c.cm. 

1/4 to 1 gr. 

0*015 to 0*06 gm. 

1/4 to 1 gr. 

0*015 to 0*06 gm. 

5 to 15 min. 

0*8 to 1 c.cm. 

10 to 80 min. 

0*6 to 2 c.cm. 

5 to 15 gr. 

0*8 to 1 gm. 

10 to 80 gr. 

0*6 to 2 gm. 

5 to 15 gr. 

0*8 to 1 gm. 

5 to 15 gr. 

0*8 to 1 gm. 

1 to 5 gr. 

0*06 to 0*8 gm. 

1 to 5 gr. 

0*06 to 0*8 gm. 

1 to 5 gr. 

0*06 to 0*8 gm. 

2 to B gr. 

0*12 to 0*5 gm* 

1 to 5 gr. 

0*00 to 0*8 gm* 

1/2 to 8 gr. 

0*08 to 0*2 gm. 

1 to 5 gr. 

0*06 to 0*8 gm. 

1 to 10 gr. 

0*06 to 0*6 gm* 

1/60 to 1/20 gr. 

0 001 to 0*008 gm* 

1 to 2 dr. 

4 to 8 c.cm. 

1/130 gr. (approx.) 

0*0005 gm* 

5 to 15 gr. 

0*8 to 1 gm* 

5 to 10 min. 

0*8 to 0*8 c.cm. 

0 to 10 gr* 

0*8 to 0*6 gm. 
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*Guaiacol Carbonas 5 to 15 firr. 

^Hscmofflobin 5 to 30 gr. 

♦Heroin Hydrochloridum (see Diamorphinc) 


Hexamina 

Homatropinis Hydro- 

bromidum 
♦Hydrargyn lodidum Flavum 
9 , lodidum Rubrum 

♦ „ lodidum Viride 

,, Perchloridum 

„ Subehloridum 

Hydrargyrum 5 Creta 
♦Hydrai^tinos Hydrochloridum 
♦Hydrastininee Hydro- 
chloridum 

Hyoscinse Hydrobromidum 
♦Hyoscyamina? Sulphas 
Ichthyol (Ichthammol) 
Insulin 
lodoformum 


Ipecacuanha t ( 
Pulverata } ( 
Jalapa Pulverata 
♦Jalapae Resina 

♦Kurchi Bark 


(expect,) 

(emetic) 


♦Leptandrinum 
Liquor Adrenalinie Hydroeh. 
,, Ammonii Acet. Dil. 

,, Arsenicalis (Fov^ler) 

* ,, Arsenici Hydrochlor. 

Arseni et Hydrarg. 1 
lodidi (Donovan) f 

♦ ,, Bism. et Ammon^ Cit 

H ErgosteroHs Irradiati 

prophylactic 

curative 

* ,i Ferri Dialyaatus 

91 !p0jrciilondji ** 

„ Glycerylis Trinitratis 
Hydrarg* Percblor 
tf lodi Mitis 

Simplex 

Morphinse Aoetatis 
o ,, HydrooUor. 

* M ^Tartratis . 

Potassii Hydi^oxidi 
„ Qttipiniti Atumoniaiks 
)» Stryehntni6 HydrochL 
♦Lithii BaniRoaa ; Lithii Gitas 

♦ „ ^tbonas 

♦ Ssilicylas . . 


10 to 30 gr. 

1/64 to 1/82 gr. 
1/8 to 1/2 gr. 
1/82 to 1/16 gr. 
1/6 to 1 gr. 

1/32 to 1/16 gr. 
1/2 to 8 gr. 

1 to 5 gr. 

1/4 to 1 gr 

1/4 to 1/2 gr. 
1/200 to 1/100 gr. 
1/200 to 1/100 gr, 
5 to 10 gr. 

5 to 100 units 
1/2 to 8 gr. 

1/2 to 2 gr. 

15 to 80 gr. 

5 to 20 gr. 

2 to 5 gr. 

15 gr. gradually 
increased to 
60 gr. daily 
2 to 5 gr. 

2 to 8 min. 

2 to 8 dr. 

2 to 8 min. 

2 to 8 min. 

5 to 15 min. 

1/2 to 1 dr. 

5 to 15 min. 

25 to 50 min. 

10 to 80 min. 

5 to 15 min. 

1/2 to 2 min. 

1/2 to 1 dr. 

5 to 80 min. 

8 to 15 min. 

10 to 60 min. 

5 to 80 min 
10 to 60 min. 

10 to 80 min. 

1/2 to 1 dr. 

8 to 12 min. 

5 to 10 gr. 

2 to 5 gr. 

14) to 80 gr. 


0*8 to 1 gm. 

0*8 to 2 gm. 

0*6 to 2 gm. 

0*001 to 0*002 gm. 

0*008 to 0^8 gm. 

0*002 to 0*004 gm. 

0*01 to 0*06 gm. 

0*002 to 0 004 gm. 

0*08 to 0 2 gm. 

0 06 to 0*8 gm. 

0*016 to 0*06 gm. 

0*016 to 0*08 gm. 

0*0008 to 0*0006 gm. 
0*0008 to 0*0006 gm. 

0*3 to 0*6 gm. 

0*03 to 0*2 gm. 

0*03 to 0*12 gm. 

1 to 2 gm. 

0*8 to 1*2 gm. 

0*12 to 0*8 gm. 

1 gm. gradually 
increased to 4 gm. 
daily 

0*12 to 0*8 gm. 

0*12 to 0*5 c.cm. 
b to 80 c.cm. 

0*12 to 0*5 c.cm. 

0*12 to 0*5 c.cm. 

0*8 to 1 c.cm. 

2 to 4 c.cm. 

0*8 to 1 c.cm. 

1*5 to 8 c.cm. 

0*6 to 1*8 c.cm. 

0*8 to 1 c.cm. 

0*08 to 0*12 c.cm. 

2 to 4 c.cm. 

0*8 to 2 c.cm. 

0*2 to 1 c.cm. 

0*6 to 8*6 c.cm. 

0*8 to 2 c.cm. 

0*6 to 8*6 c.cm. 

0*6 to 1*8 c.cm. 

2 to 4 c.cm. 

0*2 to 0*8 c.cm. 

0*8 to 0*6 gm* « 
0*12 to 0*8 gm* 

0*6 to 2 gm. 
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MaVnesii Carbonas, 

Levis vel Pond 
Magnesii Oxidum Leve 
„ Oxidum Pond. 

,, Sulphas 
*Manganesii et Ferri Citras 

* PeroKidum 
^Medulla Ossis 

Menthol 

Methyl Salicylas 
Methylsulphonal 
Mcthylthioninse Chloridum . 
^Morphinse Acetas, *Hypo- / 
phosphis, ^Sulphas ) 

Morphinse Hydrochlorid. 

,, Tartras 

Nux Vomica Pulverata 
*01eum Crotonis 
„ Eucalypti 

* ,, Caultherifie 

* ,, Juniperi 

,, M^enthfe Pip. 

„ Ricini 

„ Santali ••• ) 

,, „ Australicnsis ) 

I, Terebinthinse 
,f ft (Anthelmintic) 

Opium Pulveratum 
^Ovarian Substance 
Orthocaina 
Pancreatinum 
^Papainum 
Paraflinum Liquidum 
Paraldehydum 
Pelletierinse Tannas 
Pepsinum 
Phenacetinum 
Phenazonum 
Phenobarbitone 
Phenol... 

Phenolphthaleinum 
^Phosphorus 
Physostigminie Salicylas 

* ff Sulphas 

*Picrotoxinum 

*Pilocarpinse Hydrochloridum 
»» Niiras 
Pil. Aloes 

„ ff etAsafetidse 

„ „ et Ferri 

* ,,*Colocyntbidis Comp. 

„ „ etHyoscyami 

Ferri CarbPnatis 


Imperial 

10 to 60 gr. 

I 10 to 60 gr. 

80 to 240 gr. 

8 t6 10 gr. 

... 2 to 10 gr. 

... 5 to 80 gr. 

1/2 to 2 gr. 

... 5 to 15 min. 

5 to 20 gr. 

1 to 5 gr. 

1/8 to 1/2 gr. 

1/8 to 1/8 gr. 
1/8 to 1/8 gr. 
1 to 4 gr. 

1/2 to 1 min. 
1 to 8 min. 

5 to 15 min. 
1/2 to 8 min. 
1 to 3 min. 

1 to 4 dr. 

5 to 15 min. 


8 to 10 min. 

120 to 240 min. 
1/2 to 8 gr. 

5 to 10 gr. 
li to 8 gr. 

8 to 10 gr. 

2 to 10 gr. 

2 to 8 dr. 

1/2 to 2 dr. 

2 to 8 gr. 

5 to 10 gr. 

5 to 10 gx. 

5 to 10 gr. 

1/2 to 2 gr. 

1 to 8 gr. 

1 to 5 gr. 
l/lOO to 1/25 gr. 
1/100 to 1/50 gr. 
1/64 to 1/82 gr. 
1/100 to 1/25 gr. 
1/20 to 1/5 gr. 
1/20 to 1/5 gr* 
4 to 8 gr. 

4 to 8 gr, 

4 to 8 gr. 

4 to 8 gp« 

4 to 8 gr, 

5 to 80 gr. 


Metric 


0*6 to 4 gm. 

0*6 to 4 gm. 

2 to 16 gm. 

0*2 to 0*6 gm. 

0*13 to 0*6 gm. 

0*3 to 2 gm. 

0*08 to 0*12 gm. 

0*8 to 1 c.cm. 

0*8 to 1*2 gm. 

0*06 to 0*8 gm. 

0*008 to 0*08 gm. 

0*008 to 0*02 gm. 
0*008 to 0*02 gm. 
0*06 to 0*25 gm. 
0*08 to 0*06 c.cm. 
0*06 to 0*2 c.cm. 

0*8 to 1 c.cm. 

0*08 to 0*2 c.cm. 
0*06 to 0*2 c.cm, 

4 to 16 c.cm. 

0*8 to 1 c.cm. 

0*2 to 0*6 c.cm. 

8 to 16 c.cm. 

0*08 to 0*2 gm. 

0*8 to 0*6 gra. 

0*1 to 0*2 gm. 

0*2 to 0*6 gm. 

0*12 to 0*6 gm. 

7*5 to 30 c.cm. 

2 to 8 c.cm. 

0*12 to 0*5 gm. 

0*8 to 0*6 gm. 

0*8 to 0*6 gm. 

0*8 to 0*6 gm. 

0*08 to 0*12 gm. 
0*06 to 0*2 gm. 

0*06 to 0*8 gm. 
0*0006 to 0*0025 gm 
0*0006 to 0*0012 gm 
0*001 to 0*002 gm, 

0 0Q06 to 0*0025 gm 
0*008 to 0*012 gm. 
0*008 to 0*12 gm, 
0*25 to 0*5 gm. 

0*25 to 0*5 gm, 

0*25 to 0*5 gm. 

0*25 to 0*5 gm. 

0*25 to 0*8 gm, 

0'8 to 2 gm. 
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Imperial 

Metric 

*Pil. Galbani Comp. 

4 to 8 gr. 

0*25 to 0*5 gm. 

„ Hydrargyri 

4 to 8 gr. 

0'25 to U'5 gm. 

„ Rhei Coiw. 

4 to 8 gr. 

0*25 to 0*5 gm. 

♦ „ $apon]s Comp. 

2 to 4 gr. 

0*12 to 0*25 gm. 

^Piperazine 

5 to 15 gr. 

0*8 to 1 gm. 

♦Piperinum 

2 to 8*gi. 

0 12 to 0*5 gm. 

'^Pituitary Gland Substance 

2 to 6 gr. 

O'lS to 0'4 gm. 

♦ „ (Posterior Lobe) Extract 2 to 15 units 


Plumbi Acetas 

1/2 to 2 gr. 

0*08 to 0*12 gm. 

Podophylh Resina 

1/4 to 1 gr. 

0*015 to 0*06 gm. 

Poiassii Acetas 

15 to 60 gr. 

1 to 4 gm. 

,, Bicarbonas 

15 to 60 gr. 

1 to 4 gm. 

* „ Bichromas 

1/10 to 1/5 gr. 

0*006 to 0*012 gm. 

,1 Bromidum 

5 to 80 gr. 

0 8 to 2 gm. 

„ Carbonas 

2 to 5 gr. 

0*12 to 0*8 gm. 

Chloras 

5 to 10 gr. 

0*8 to 0*6 gm. 

,, Citras 

15 to 60 gi. 

1 to 4 gm. 

* ,, Hypophosphis 

1 to 5 gr 

0*06 to 0*8 gm 

,, Jodidum 

5 to 80 gr 

0*8 to 2 gm. 

„ Permanganas 

1 to 8 gr. 

0*06 to 0 2 gm. 

* „ Tartras 

80 to 240 gr. 

2 to 16 gm. 

,, Tar Iras Acidus 

15 to 60 gi . 

1 to 4 gm. 

Procainse Hydrochlondum 

1/2 to 2 gr. 

0 08 to 0 12 gm 

^Prostate Gland Substance 

2 to 5 gr. 

0*18 to 0*8 gm 

*Pulvi& Antimonialis 

8 to 6 gr. 

0*2 to 04 gm. 

* „ Catechu Comp 

10 to 60 gr. 

0*6 to 4 gin. 

* „ Cmnamomi Comp. 

10 to 60 gr. 

0*6 to 4 gm. 

„ Cretie Aromaticus 

10 to 60 gr. 

0*6 to 4 gm. 

„ „ Aromaticus 5 Opio 

10 to 60 gr. 

0 b to 4 gm. 

Glycyrrh Comp. 

60 to 120 gr. 

4 to 8 gm. 

„ Ipecacuanhas et Opii 

5 to 10 gr. 

0*8 to 0*6 gm. 

„ Jalaps Comp. 

10 to 60 gr. 

0*6 to 4 gm. 

„ Rhei Comp. 

10 to 60 gr. 

0*6 to 4 gm 

Qmnidins Sulphas 

8 to 10 gr. 

0*2 to 0*6 gm. 

^Qurnins Aretylsalicylas 

1 to 5 gr. 

0*06 to 0*8 gm. 

„ Bisulphas 

1 to 10 gr. 

0*06 to 0*6 gm* 

„ Dihydrochloridum 

1 to 10 gr. 

0*06 to 0*6 gm. 

# et ^thyiis Carbonas 

1} to 15 gr. 

0*1 to 1 gm. 

4 f „ Hydrobromidum 

1 to 10 gr. 

0*06 to 0*6 gm. 

„ Hydrochlor*! 1 

vel Sulph.i 

1 to 10 gr. 

0*06 to 0*6 gm. 

* „ Hypophosphis 

1 to 5 gr. 

0*06 to 0*8 gm. 

* „ Lactas 

1 to 5 gr. 

0*06 to 0*8 gm. 

* „ Salieytas 

1 to 5 gr 

0 06 to 0'8 gm. 

* ,, Valenanas 

I to 8 gr. 

0*06 to 0*2 gm. 

*Residnum Rttbriim 

5 gr, and upwards 

0*8 gm. and upwards 

Resorcinol 

1 to 5 gr. 

0*06 to 0*8 gm. 

Salicinum 

5 to 15 gr. 

0*8 to 1 gm. 

^^Salpl . 

5to20 gr. 

0*8 to 1*2 gm. 

Santoninum 

1 to 8 gr. 

0*06 to 0*2 gm* 

Seopolammu (lee) Hyoscina 
*8o$i Alienas Anhydrosus 

1/40 to 1/10 gr. 

0*0015 to 0*006 gm. 

4^1 

5 to 80 gr« 

0*8 to 2 gm 
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Imperial 

Metric 

Sodii Bicarbonas ... 

15 to 60 gr. 

1 to 4 gm. 

,, Bromidum .. 

5 to 80 gr. 

0*8 to 2 gm. 

* „ Cacodylas ... 

1/4 to 1 gr. 

0*016 to 0*06 gm. 

,, Citras 

15 to 60 gr. 

1 to 4 gm. 

* „ Glycerophosphas 

5 to 10 gr. 

0*8 to 0*6 gm. 

* „ Hypophosphis 

8 to 10 gr. 

0*2 to 0*6 gm. 

„ lodidum • ... 

5 to 80 gr. 

0*8 to 2 gm. 

,, Nitris 

1/2 to 2 gr. 

0*08 to 0*12 gm. 

,f Phosphas 

80 to 240 gr* 

2 to 16 gm. 

M „ Acidus 

80 to 60 gr 

2 to 4 gm. 

ff Effervescens ... 

60 to 240 gr. 

4 to 16 gm. 

,, Salieylas 

10 to 80 gr. 

0*6 to 2 gm. 

„ Sulphas 

80 to 240 gr. 

2 to 16 gm. 

,, ,, Elfervescens 

60 to 240 gr. 

4 to 16 gm. 

* „ Sulphis 

5 to 20 gr. 

0*8 to 1*2 gm. 

* ,, Sulphocarbolas 

5 to 15 gr. 

0*8 to 1 gm. 

"’^Sparteinse Sulphas (orally) . . 

1 to 2 gr. 

0*06 to 0*18 gm. 

Spiritus .Stheris • . 

15 to 60 min. 

1 to 4 c.cm. 

„ Athens Nitrosi 

15 to 60 min. 

1 to 4 c.cm. 

Ammon. Arom. 

15 to 60 min. 

1 to 4 c.cm. 

,, Camphorie 

5 to 80 min. 

0*8 to 2 c.cm. 

,9 Cbloroformi 

5 to 80 min. 

0*8 to 2 c.cm. 

*Spleen Substance 

5 to 15 gr. 

8*8 to 1 gm. 

*Strychnina 

1/64 to 1/16 gr. 

0*001 to 0*004 gm. 

Strychnino: Hydrochlor. 

1/82 to V8 gr. 

0*002 to 0*008 gm. 

* ), Nitras vel Sulphas 

V64 to 1/16 gr. 

0*001 to 0*004 gm. 

Sulph arsphenamina 

1| to 10 gr. 

0*1 to 0*6 gm. 

Sulphonal ... ... 

5 to 20 gr. 

0*8 to 1*2 gm. 

Sulphur Prafcip. vel Sublim. 

15 to 16 gr. 

1 to 4 gm. 

'^Suprarenal Gland 

5 gr. and upwards 

0*8 gm. and upwards 

''^Syrupus Codeine Phosphatis 

1/2 to 2 dr. 

2 to 8 c.cm. 

Syrupus Ferri lodidi 

1/2 to 2 dr. 

2 to 8 c.cm. 

,9 99 Phosphatis Co. 

1/2 to 2 dr. 

2 to 8 c.cm. 

»» 9 f Phosph. C 1 

Quin, et Strych. (Easton) f 

1/2 to 1 dr. 

2 to 4 c.cm. 

Terebenum 

5 to 15 min. 

0*8 to 1 c.cm. 

Thymol 

1/2 to 2 gr. 

0*08 to 0*12 gm. 

,, (anthelmintic) 

15 to 80 gr. 

2 to 2 gm. 

“^Thymus Gland 

5 to 25 gr. 

0*8 to 1*5 gm. 

Thyroideum 

1 /2 to 5 gr. 

0*08 to 0*8 gm- 

Thyroxine-sodium 

1/640 to 1/64 gr. 

0*0001 to 0*001 gm. 

Tinctura Belladonne 

5 to 80 min. 

0*8 to 2 c cm. 

,, Capsid ... 

5 to 15 min. 

0*8 to 1 c.cm* 

,, Cinchone 

1/2 to 1 dr. 

2 to 4 c.cm. 

99 Cinchone Comp. ... 

1/2 to 1 dr. 

2 to 4 c.cm. 

„ Degitalis 

5 to 15 min. 

0*8 to 1 c.cm. 

„ . (single) ... 

80 to 90 min. 

2 to 6 c.cm* 

* „ Gelsemii 

5 to 15 min. 

0*8 to 1 c.cm. 

* 99 Guaiaci Ammon. ... 

1/2 to 1 dr. 

2 to 4 c.cm. 

♦ Hamamelidis 

1/2 to 1 dr. 

2 to 4 c.cm. 

^ • 99 Hydrastis 

1/2 to 1 dr. 

2 to 4 o,om. 

„ Hyoscyami 

1/2 to 1 dr. 

2 to 4 c.cm. 

„ IpecAcuanhe 

10 to 80 min. 

0^6 to 2 c*cm. 
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MfTRIC 


Tinctura ]^ecacuanh9p (emetic) 1/2 to 1 oz. 
„ Kramerifle 80 to 60 mm. 

Lobelir Etherise 8 to 18 mm. 

„ Nucis Vomicae 10 to 80 mm. 

,, Opii 8 to 80 mm. 

„ „ Camphoraifl 1/2 to 1 dr. 

,9 Quassiae 80 to 60 mm. 

* ,, Quminae 1/2 to 1 dr. 

99 Rhei. Comp. 1/2 to 1 dr. 

„ Scillae 8 to 80 mm. 

,, Stramonii 8 to 80 mm. 

99 Strophanthi 2 to 8 mm. 

99 Tolutana 1/2 to 1 dr. 

„ Valerianae Ammon. 1/2 to 1 dr. 

* 9 , Warburgi 1 to 4 dr. 

,9 Zingiberis Mitis 1/2 to 1 dr. 

9 , „ Foitis 5 to 10 mm. 

Totaquina 1 to 10 gr. 

Trinitrophenol (Picric acid) 1 to 5 gr. 
*TrionaI (Meth>lsulphonal) 5 to 20 gr. 

*Urotropinc 5 to 16 gr. 

•Veronal (Barbitonc) 6 to 16 gr. 

•Vinum Carnis et Fern 1 to 4 dr. 

* j (eo'pectorant) 10 to 80 mm. 

„ Ipecac, j 1 to 6 dr. 

•Zinci Acetas I to 2 gr. 

„ Sulphas (emettc) 10 to 80 gr. 

* ,, Valerianas 1 to 8 gr. 


15 to 80 c.cm. 

2 to 4 c.cm. 

0*8 to 1 c.cm. 
0*6 to 2 c.cm. 
0*8 to 2 c.cm. 

2 to 4 c.cm. 

2 to 4«e.cm. 

2 to 4 c.cm. 

2 to i c.cm. 

0*8 to 2 c.cm. 
0*8 to 2 c cm. 
0*12 to 0 8 c .cm 
2 to 4 c.cm. 

2 to 4 c.cm. 

4 to 15 c cm. 

2 to 4 c.cm 
0*8 to 0 6 c.cm. 
0*06 to 0*6 gm 
0*0G to 0*8 gm 
0 8 to 1*2 gm. 
0*8 to 1 gm. 

0*8 to 0*6 gm. 
8*5 to 16 c.cm 
0*6 to 1*8 c.cm. 

16 to 24 c.cm. 
0*06 to 0*12 gm. 
0*6 to 2 gm. 

0 06 to 0*2 gm. 


Hypodermic Posological Table 

Imperial Metric 

•Aconitinae Nitras 1/640 gr. 0*0001 gm. 

Adrenalina 1/600 to 1/120 gr. 0*0001 to 0*0005 gm. 

Apomorphinae Hydrochlor. 1/82 to 1/8 Rr. 0*002 to 0*0028 gm. 
Atropinae Sulphas 1/200 to 1/100 gr. 0*0008 to 0*0006 gm 

•^-EncaineHydrMhki^^^ J 1/8 to 1/2 *r. 0-008 to 0*08 gm 

•Bulbocapninae Phosphas li gr. 0*1 gm. 

Caffeina et Sodii-benzoaa 2 to 5 gr. 0*12 to 0*8 gm. 

•CaffeiUflB Sodio-^Balicylas 1 to 5 gr. 0*06 to 0*8 gm. 

Cooaiaae Hydrochloridum 1/8 to 1/4 gr. 0*008 to 0*ul6 gm. 

Codeitim Pho^lts 1/4 to 1 gr. 0*016 to 0,06 gm. 

•Cotambe Hydrpchloridum. >/4 to 1/2 gr 0*016 to 0*08 gm. 

•Curara 1/12 to 1/2 gr. 0*005 to 0*08 gm. 

Diamorphiw Hydrochlor. 1/24 to 1/8 gr, 0*0025 to 0*0008 gm. 

•Digitaltnam ( Amorph.) 1/100 to 1/80 gr. 0*0006 to 0*002 gm. 

* *1 (Cryat.) 1/500 to 1/180 gr. 0*00018 to 0*0005 gm. 

^DigOxia ♦ — 0 5 mgm. m 1 c.cm. to 

. 1 mgm. in 2 c.cm. 
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Emetinse Hydrochloridum 
*Ephedrina 

Ephedrinae Hydrochloridum 
Ergotoxinie ^thanosulphonas 
^Glyoerylis Trinilras 


Imperial 

J to 1 gr. 

1/2 to 2 gr 
V4 to 1] gr. 
1/120 to 1/60 gr. 
1/250 to 1/50 gr. 


•Heroin Hydrochloridum (see Diumorphine, above) 


Mr.rRic 

0*08 to 0 06 gm. 

0*082 to 0*012 gm. 
0*016 to 0*1 gm. 
0*0005 to 0*001 gm. 
0*00025 to 0*0018 gm. 


Hamattopmae • ( 

Hydrobromidum ^ 

• „ Hydrochlor. 
Hydrarg. Perchloridum 

• ,, Siiecinimidum 
Hyoscinae Hydrobromidum 

•Hyoscyaminic Sulphas 
Injections, P.B.— 

Bismuthi 

,, Salicyl. 

Ferri * 

Hydrargyri 

„ Subchlondi 
Morphmae Hydrochloridum 

• „ Hypophosp., Meconas 

• Phosphas vet Sulphas 

,, Tartras 

•Ouabain 

Physosiigmince Sahcylas 
•Picrotoxinum 
Pilocarpinse Nitras 
Procainar Hydrochloridum 

Subcutaneous! If 
Inirathecally 
Quininac Bisulphas 

ff Dih^^ciTochlonduni 

• ,, Hydrobromidum 

• ,, Lactas 

•Sparteinie Sulphas 

Strophanthinum 
Strychninae Hydrochloridum 

• ,, Nitras vel Sulphas 


1/64 to 1/82 gr. 

1/64 lo 1/32 gr. 
1/160 to 1/80 gr. 
1/6 to 1 ^4 gr. 
1/200 to 1/100 gr. 
1/200 to l/lOO gr. 

8 to 15 min. 

10 Lo 20 min. 

15 to 80 min. 

5 to 10 min. 

10 to 20 min. 

1/8 to 1/8 gr. 

1/8 to 1/2 gr. 

1/8 to 1/2 gr. 

1/8 lo 1 /8 gr. 
1/1000 to 1/250 gr. 
1/100 to*l/50 gr. 
l/lOO to 1/25 gr. 
1/20 to 1/5 gr. 

up to 15 gr. 
up to 2i gr. 

1 to 10 gr. 

5 to 10 gr. 

1/2 to 2 gr. 

1 to 5 gr. 

1/6 to 1 gr 
1/240 to l/60gr. 
1/200 to 1 ao gr. 
1/200 to 1/16 gr. 


0*001 lo 0*002 gm. 

0*001 to 0*002 gm. 

0*001 to 0*002 gm. 

0*01 lo 0*015 gm. 
0*0008 to 0*0006 gm. 
0*0003 to 0 0006 gm. 

0*5 to 1 c.cm. 

0*6 to 1*2 Cicm. 

1 to 2 c.cm. 

0*3 to 0*6 c.cm. 

0*6 to 1*2 c.cm. 

0*008 to 0*02 gm. 

0*008 to 0*08 gm. 

0*008 to 0*08 gm. 

0*008 to 0*02 gm. 
0*00006 to 0*00025 gm. 
0*0006 to 0*0012 gm. 
0*0006 to 0*0025 gm. 
0*008 to 0*012 gm. 

up to 1 gm. 
up to 0*15 gm 
0*06 to 0*6 gm. 

0*3 to 0 6 gm. 

0*08 to 0*18 gm. 

0*06 to 0*8 gm. 

0*01 to 0*06 gm. 
0*00025 to 0*001 gm. 
0*0003 to 0*004 gm. 
0*0003 to 0*004 gm. 
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PRESCRIPTIONS 

(the following pfesaiptions aie mamly based on the Pha) ttiacopoea of the 
School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta) 

BATHS (Balnae) 

Alkaline bath (Balneum alkalinam) . Sodium bicarbonate 1 oz » 
water (warm) 6 gal. 

Bran bath (Belncum f urfuns) . Wheaten bran 2 oz , water 
(100 "F.) 1 gal. Bran is tied in a muslin bag which is put into the 
bath. 

Sulphur bath (Balneum sulpliuris) , Precipitated sulphur 2 oz , 
sodium thiosulphate 1 oz., dilute sulphuric acid i oz , wat'^r up to 
1 pint, l^ach pint to be added to a bath containing 30 gal. of water 
at 90" to 100*F. 

Ik 

CAPSULES (Capsules) 

Chenopodium capsule (Capsuke cheno()odii) . Oil of chenopodium 
10 niin. in each. Dose— 3 capsules (one every hour). 

Creosote capsule (Capsuke creosoti). Creosote 1 to 5 min. in each. 

Gentian violet capsule (Capsulae methylrosanilini) . Gentian \iolet 
1 gr. in each. 

Hexylresorcinol capsule (Capsulse hexylresorcinohs) . Hexylresor- 
cinol 16 gr. in hard gelatin capsules (to be freshly filled up) . 

CAUSTICS (Caustics) 

Silver nitrate caustic (Causticum argenti nitras). Silver nitrate 
1 in 10 solution. Sticks may also be used 

Trichloracetic acid caustic (Causticum trichloraceticum) . Trich^ 
loracetic acid 1 in 3 solution. It is applied lightly with a brush till 
the part painted appears to be uniformly whitish. 

COLLODION (Collodtum) 

Collodion of chrysarobitt (Collodium chrysarobinum) . Chrysarobin 
i dt , salic>lic acid 20 gr , collodion 1 oz 

CONFECTIONS (Confectionis) 

Conteetleii of senna (Onfectio seunae). Powdered senna 90 gr., 
jalap 90 gfv gingor tO gr., coriander oil } min., treacle (by weight) 
up to 1 Oz. Pose— 1 to 2 dr. 

Cdnfeciion of sutphar (Confectio sulphuris). Sublimed sulphur ) oz., 
potaseiunt ectd tartrate 1 dr., treacle (by weight) 1 oz. Do<ie- 1 to 2 vlr 


The strengths of the solutions used in^^these prescriptions correspond 
to those in JB. P* xpsa. 
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CREAMS (Cremoris) 

Calamine cream (Crenior calamina}). Zinc oxide ^ dr., prepared 
calamine I dr., lime water 4 dr., almond oil up to 1 oz. 

Maj^nesium sulphate cream (Cremor magiiesii sulphas.) ISIagne 
sium sulphate 24 oz., phenol 1 dr.,* glycerine 12 oz. Heat Mag. Sulpli. 
to 1(K)*C., powder while hot. Add glycerine and phenol gradually. 

* DRAUGHTS AND MIXTURES 
DRAUGHTS (Haustus) 

Anthelmintic draught (Haustus anthelminticus) . Clienopodium oil 
16 min., tetrachloretliylene 48 min., magnesium sulphate draught 2 oz. 
Mix and shake vigorously immediately before use. 

Aperient draught f (Hau.stus senna? compositus) . Magnesium sul- 
phate 2i dr., spirit of chloroform 10 min., infusion of senna up to 1 oz. 

Bromide draught (Haustus bromidi). Potassium bromide 10 gr., 
sodium bromide 10 gr., compound tincture of cardamom i dr., pepper- 
mint water up to 1 oz. 

Carbon tetrachloride draught (Haustus carbonei tetrachloridi) . 
Carbon tetrachloride 48 min., magnesium sulphate draught 2 oz. Mix 
and shake vigorously immediately before, use. 

Chloral and bromide draught (Haustus chloral et bromidi). Chio- 
ral hydrate 15 gr., potassium bromide 15 gr., liquid extract of liquorice 
2 min., chloroform uater up to 1 oz. 

Lupulua and bromide draught (Haustus Inpulus et bromidi). Tinc- 
ture of lupulus 1 dr., potassium bromide 10 gr., spirit of chloroform 10 
min., water up to 1 oz. 

Magnesium sulphate draught (Haustus magnesii sulphatis). Mag- 
nesium sulphate 4 dr., citric acid 5 gr., peppermint water up to 2 oz. 

Morphine draught (Haustus morphinae). Solution of morphine 
hydrochloride 1 dr., water up to 1 oz. 

Paraldehyde draught (Haustus prraldehydum) . Paraldehyde 2 dr., 
syrup of orange 1 dr., chloroform water up to 1 oz. 

Sodium sulphate draught (Haustus sodii sulphatis). Sodium sul- 
phate 4 dr., peppermint water 1 oz. 

Stimulant draught (Haustus stiinulans). Spirit of ether 20 min., 
aromatic spirit of ammonia 1 dr., compound tincture of cardamom 1 dr., 
spirit of chloroform 10 min., water up to 1 oz. 

MIXTURES (Mistnrie) 

Alkaline mixture (Mistura alkalina). Sodium bicarbonate 15 gr., 
so^um citrate i dr., chloroform water up to I oz. 

Ammonium chloride mixture (acid) (Mistura amm^nii clilotidi 
acida). Ammonium chloride 10 gr., dilute hydrochloric acid 10 min., 
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magnesium sulphate SO gr,, liquid extract of liquorice 30 min , chloro- 
form water up to 1 oz. 

Ammonium chloride mixture (alkaline) (Mistura ammonii chloridi 
alkalina)* Amtiionium chloride 10 gr., sodium citrate 20 gr., liquid 
extract of liquorice 80 min., chloroforin water up to 1 oz. 

Asthma mixture (Mistura asthmatica) . Potassium iodide S gr , 
potassium bicarbonate 5 gr., tincture of belladonna 5 min., ethereal 
tincture of lobelia 10 min., chloroform water up to 1 ozjt 

Asthma mixture with ephedra (Mistura asthmatica cum ephe- 
drina). Picture of ephedra 20 min., asthma mixture up to 1 oz. 

Asthma ndxture with kuth (Mistura asthmatica cum kutli). 
Liquid extract of kuth i dr., asthma mixture up to 1 oz. 

Basham’s mixture (Mistura ferri percliloridi composita). Solution 
of perchloride of iron 15 min., dilute acetic aci4 20 min., solution of 
ammonium acetate 2 dr., glycerine h dr., water up to 1 oz. 

Bismuth mixture (Mistura bismuthi). Bismuth oxy-carbonate 15 gr., 
sodium bicarbonate 16 gr., compound tragacanth powder 10 gr , 
chloroform water 1 oz. 

Calcium lactate mixture (Mistura calcii laciatis). Calcium lactate 

10 gr., chloroform water up to 1 oz. 

Carminative mixture (Mistura carminativa) Magnesium carbonate 
(heavy) 10 gr., aromatic spirit of ammonia 30 min., spirit of chloro- 
form 2S0 min., compound tincture of cardamom 25 min., cinnamon 
water up to 1 oz. ' 

Carminative mixture with rhubarb (Mistura carminativa cum rheo). 
Tincture of rhubarb 10 min., sodium bicarbonate 10 gr., peppermint 

011 i min., spirit of ether iO min., aromatic spirit of ammonia 15 min., 
chloroform water up to 1 oz. 

Chalk mixture (Mistura cretse co.). Aromatic powder of chalk 20 
gr., tincture of catechu $0 min., syrup of ginger 30 min., peppermint 
water up to 1 oz. « 

Charcoal mixture (Mistura carbonis ligni). Charcoal 1 dr., liqui- 
fied phenol 2 min., chloroform water 1 oz. 

Cholagogtte mixture (Mistura sodii sulphatis co.) . Sodium 
sulphate 30 gr., sodium phosphate 20 gr., sodium salicylate 10 gr , 
sodium bicarbonate 20 gr., -sodium benzoate 10 gr., spirit of chloroform 
10 min., distilled peppermint water up to 1 oz. 

ClnchoiM febrituBe mixture (Mistura cinchoninm). Cinchona febri- 
fuge 10 gr., citric acid 20 gr., magnesium sulphate 1 dr., water 1 oz. 

ClnnaOHin mdxture (Mistura cinnamomi). Cinnamon oil 30 min., 
acacia gutn 2 gr*, syrup of toln 30 min., water up to 1 oz. 

Codtiiie ntlxiure (Mistura codeinm). Codeine phosphate | gr., 
sodium sulphate 1 dr., U<}ttid extract of jambul 1 dr., tincture of nux 
vteica 5 mig., glycerine of glycetopbosphatc^jl dr., compound infusion 
^ getktian up to i oz. 
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Creosote mixture (Mistura creosote). Creosote 2 min., acacia 1 gr,, 
lemon oil i min., gluside J gr., water up to 1 oz. 

Diaphoretic mixture (Mistura diaphoretics) . Potassium acetate 
20 gr., potassium citrate J dr., solution of ammonium acetate 2 dr,, spirit 
of nitrous ether 10 min., chloroform water up to 1 oz. 

Diuretic mixture (Mistura diuretics). Potassium acetate 10 gr., 
potassium citrate 30 gr., liquid extract of punarnava 1 dr., infusion of 
buchu up to 1 oz* 

Dysentery mixture (Mistura dysenteries) . Magnesium sulphate 
i dr., sodium sulphate ^ dr., spirit of chloroform 5 min., cinnamon 
water up to 1 oz. 

Expectorant mixture (sedative) (Mistura expectorans sedative) . 
Sodium bicarbonate 10 gr., compound tincture of camphor i dr., tinc- 
ture of ipecacuanha 10 min., syrup of tolu i dr., chloroform water 
up to 1 oz. 

Expectorant mixture (stimulant) (Mistura expectorans stimulans). 
Sodium bicarbonate 10 gr., ammonium carbonate 5 gr., tincture of 
squill 10 min., infusion of senega up to 1 oz. 

Flatulence mixture* Menthol 4 gr,, aromatic spirit of ammonia 1 oz., 
spirit of chloroform 1 oz. Dose — 1 teaspoonful with water. 

Gentian mixture (acid) (Mistura gentianse acida). Dilute hydro- 
chloric acid 16 min., tincture of nux vomica 6 min., compound infu- 
sion of gentian up to 1 oz. 

Gentian mixture (alkaline) (Mistura gentianse alkalina). Sodium 
bicarbonate 15 gr., tincture of nux vomica 5 min., infusion of rhubarb 

4 dr., tincture of ginger 10 min., spirit of chloroform 10 min., com- 
pound infusion of gentian up to 1 oz. 

Gentian and rhubarb mixture (Mistura gentianse cum rhei) . 
Peppermint oil 1 min., bicarbonate of soda 10 gr., tincture of nux vomica 

5 min., spirit of chloroform 10 min., rhubarb infusion 4 dr., compound 
infusion of gentian up to 1 oz. 

Hexamine mixture* Xo. 1. Hexamine 1 gr., Orange Syrup 
i dr., water up to 1 oz. No* 11. acid sodium phosphate 20 gr., water 
up to 1 oz. 

Hypophoaphite mixture (Mistura hypophosphite) . Calcium hypophos- 
phite 7i gr., sodium hypophosphite gr., glycerine 20 ihin., infusion 
of quasia up to 1 oz. 

Iodide mixture (Mistura potassii iodidi). Potassium iodide 10 gr., 
potassium bicarbonate 10 gr., chloroform water up ^o 1 oz. 

Iodide and salicylate mixture (Mistura potassii iodidi et sodii sail- 
cylici). Potassium iodide 5 gr., sodium salicylate 10 gr., sodium bicar- 
bonate 10 gt., potassium bromide 5 gr., compound infusion of gentian 
up to 1 oz* 

Iron mlxtnre (Mistura fetri). li^n and ammonium citrate 80 gt., 
glycerine 20 min., water up to 1 oz. 
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Iron and arsenic mixture (Mistara ferri arseni). Iron and am- 
nioninm citrate 6 gr., aisenical solution 4 min., tincture of mix vomica 
$ min.| glycerine 10 min., water up to 1 oz. 

Iron and digitalis mixture. Iron perchloride lotion 10 min , 
tincture of digitalis 10 min., dilute phosphoric acid 10 nmi., glycerine 
10 min., dib tilled cinnamon viater up to 1 oz. 

Iron and strychnine mixture (Mistura ferri et strychninse) . Solu- 
tion of ferric chloride 10 min., sodium sulphate 20 gr., strychnine 
hydrochloride solution 3 mtn., glycerine 15 min., water up to 1 oz. 

kaolin mixture (Mistura kaolini). Kaolin 2 to 4 dr., cmamon 
water 1 oz. or more. 

Mercuric blniodide mixture (Mistura hydrargyri biniodidi) Solu* 
tion of mercuric chloride I dr., potassium iodide 10 gr., compound 
tincture of cardamom 20 min., water up to 1 oz. 

Mercuric chloride mixture (Mistura hydrargyri perchloridi) . Solu- 
tion of mercuric chloride J dr., compound tincture of cardamom 20 
min., water np to 1 oz. 

Quinine mixture (Mistura qnininae). Quinine sulphate 10 gr., 
citric acid 15 gr., spirit of chloroform 10 min., water up to 1 oz. 

Sodium Salicylate mixture (Mistura sodii salicylas) Sodium sali- 
cylate 10 gr., sodium bicarbonate 20 gr., water up to 1 oz. 

Tonic mixture (bitter) (Mistura amara) . Dilute phosphoric acid 
15 min., tincture of nux vomica 5 min., spirit of chloroform 10 min., 
compound infusion of gentian np to 1 oz. 

Triple carbonate mixture (Mistura Tricarbonatum) . Sodium bicarbo- 
nate 10 gr,, bismuth oxycarbOnate 10 gr., magnesium carbonate (heavy) 
10 gr., peppermint water 1 oz. 

Triple sulphate mixture (Mistura ferri aperiens) . Ferrous sul- 
phate 2 gr., quinine sulphate 3 gr., magnesium sulphate 1 dr., arseni- 
cal solution 2 min., dilute snlphuric acid 5 min., peppermint water 
up to 1 oz. 

Valerian mixture (Mistura valerianae) . Tincture of anmioniated 
valerian i dr., potassium bromide 10 gr., spirit of cajnput 5 min , 
chloroform water up to 1 oz. 

White mixture (Mistura albc). Magnesium sulphate 1 dr, magne- 
sium carbonate (heavy) 10 gr,, peppermint uatcr up to 1 oz. 

Yellow mixture (Mistura flava). Sodium bicarbonate 10 gr., in- 
fusion of gentian I oi. 


^ DRINKS (Rotus) 

Imperial drink ,(Rotu& imperialis). Acid potassium tartrate 
SO^gTt, luice of half a fresh leipioii, snSicient sugar, boiling water 1 
Ihfttpe, stirrihk oqeasiMially tlU coldi strain. 
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Ispaghula drink (Potus iipaghulse). Ibpdghula i to 1 oz., cold 
ivater 1 pint. Soak for 2 hours. 

DROPS (Gutttt) 

Alkaline drop (ear) (Gjittae alkalinee). Sodium bicarbonate 21 gr., 
borax 20 gr., glycerine 2 dr., water up to 1 oz. 

Carbolic drop (ear) (Guttae phenolis). Liquified phenol 5 min., 
rectified spirit i oz., water ^ oz. 

Cocaine and carbolic acid drop (ear) (Guttae cocainae et phenolis) ^ 
Liquified phenol 5 min., cocaine hydrochloride 5 gr., menthol 5 gr., 
glvcerine 1 oz. 

Homatropine drop (eye) (Guttae homatropime) . Homatropine hydro- 
iironiide 4 gr,, distilled water 1 oz. 

Spirit drop (ear) (Guttae spiritus). Glycerine of boric acid and 
rectified spirit in equal parts. 

Zinc sulphate drops (eye) (Guttae zinci sulphatis). Zinc sulphate 
2 dr., boric acid 4 gr., distilled water 1 oz. 

EMULSIONS (Emulsiones) 

Castor oil emulsion (Bmulsio oleum rlcini). Castor oil 1 dr., mucL 
lage of acacia 1 dr , compound tincture of cardamom 20 min., pepper- 
mint water up to 1 oz. 

Cod liver oil emulsion (Bmulsio olei morrhuae). Cod liver oil 2 dr., 
mucilage of acacia 1 dr., glycerine 10 min., water up to 1 oz. 

ENEMAS (Enemata) 

Alkaline enema (Enema alkalinum). Sodium bicarbonate 1 dr*, 
normal saline 1 pint. 

Compound enema (Enema compositum). Tincture of asafoetida 30 
min., castor oil 1 to 1 oz., turpentine oil 1 to 2 dr., olive oil 4 dr., 
soap enema 2 pints. 

Glucose enema (Enema glucosae). Glucose 1 oz., sodium bicar- 
bonate 1 dr., normal saline up to 1 pint. Dose — 4 to 6 oz. (To be 
retained) . 

Glycerine enema (Enema glycerinum). Glycerine and warm water 
in equal parts. Glycerine 2 dr. to 1 oz. according to age* 

Saline enema (Enema saline). Sodium chloride 1} dr., water ! pint. 

Soap enema (Enema saponis). Soft soap 1 oz., water 2 pints. 

Starch and opium enema (Enema amyli cum opio) Tincture of , 
opium 30 min., mucilage of starch 2 pints. (To be retained). 

FOMENTATION? (Fotm) 

Boric acid tomentatton (Bolus acldi borici). Boric acid S 
water (boiling) 1 pint, 

106 
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GARGLES (GargarismAta) 

Alum gargle (Gargari&ma aluminis). Altim 10 gr.^ tincture of 
myrrh 6 mm., water up to 1 oz. 

Carbolic acid gargle (Gargansma phenolis). Glycerine of carbolic 
acid 16 nun,, water up to 1 oz. 

Chinoaol gargle (Gargdnsma chiuosolis). Chinosol 2 gr., water 
10 oz. ^ 

Potaaaiom chlorate gargle (Gargarisma potassii chloratis). Potas* 
slum chlorate 10 gr., tincture of m 3 rrrh 5 mm,, water up to 1 oz. 

Potaasium penuanganate gargle (Gargansma potassu perman- 
ganatia). Potassium permanganate 1 dr., dilute sulphuric acid 15 miu., 
water 8 oz. 


INHALATIONS (Inhalationes) 

Benzoin Inhalation (Inhalatio benzoini) . Compound tincture of 
benzoin 1 dr., water at ISO^F. 1 pint. To be used in Kelson’s inhaler. 

Creosote Inhalation (Inhalatio creosoti). Creosote 4 dr., chloroform 
4 dr., menthol 10 gr., 10 drops in an inhaler every 2 hours. 

Menthol and turpentine inhalation (Inhalatio mentholis et terebin- 
thinse). Menthol 1 dr., oil of turpentine 1 dr., chloroform 1 dr., rectified 
spirit 2 dr. 

Pine oil Inhalation (Inhalatio pini). Pine oil 5 min., magnesium 
carbonate (light) diffused in 1 dr. of water 4 gr., water at 160*F. 

INJECTIONS dnjectiones) 

Avenyl injection (Injectio avenyl). Avenyl 0.25 per cent, in oil 
hydnocaipus ; 0.5 per cent, in ester. 

Berberino Injection (Injectio berberis). Berberine (acid) sulphate 
2 per cent, solution in water. To be given subcutaneously around the 
ulcers. 

Pltoltrin and adrenalin injection (Injectio pituitrinnm et adrenalium) . 
Pitttitrin 0.3 c.cm., adrenalin 0.2 c.cm. To be given intramuscularly. 

Qninlne Injeetlon (intravenous) Injectio quinina. Quinine bihydro- 
bromide 7} gr., sterile normal saline 20 c.cm. To be given very slowly. 

tNSEFFLATIOK (Intnfflatlo) 

iBpiibdlflBo fasedlllfttllOB (Xnaufflatio ephedrinse). Ephedrine alkaloid 
S gr.» tnenflidt $ gr## camphor B gr., liquid paraffin up to 1 oz. Bach 
constftueiit to he gkBOlved separately in a portion of liquid paraffin 
with ffantle toot hud mimed tx>gether. 

, tXMrCTES (Linctiia) 

IHeahOfpMBo Bimluf {Utictde dig|luorphina»). Diamorphine hydros 
ehlorid# 1 gr., j^ymp of toliil 4 syrup of Virginian prune 4 dr.» 
gtyiabriiit H dr. poeiH|( ^ 
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Pare^rlc linctus (Liuctus paregoricum) . Compound tincture of 
camphor, oxyinel of squill, and syrup of tolu, in equal parts. Dose—1 
teaspoonful. 

Terpheroin linctus (Iviuctus terpheroini). Terpene hydrate 1 gr., 
acetomorphine hydrochloride 1/20 gr., menthol 1/20 gr., alcohol 10 min., 
glycerine 1 dr. 


* LINIMENTS (Linlmenta) 

4. B. C. liniment (Linimentum 4. B. C.). Liniment aconite, lini- 
ment belladonna and liniment chloroform, in equal parts. 

Anodyne liniment (Linimentum camphorse et ojiii). Camphor 10 gr., 
liniment of opium 2 dr., olive oil 1 oz. 

Calamine liniment (compound) (Linimentum calaminse compo- 
situm). Prepared calamine i dr., zinc oxide i dr., liquefied phenol 
B min., almond oil i oz., lime water up to 1 oz. 

Calamine liniment (simple) (Linimentum calaminm simplex) 
Olive oil 2 dr., calamine lotion up to 1 oz. 

White liniment (Linimentum album). Olive oil 1 oz., solution of 
ammonia 1 oz., turpentine oil 1 oz. 

Wintergreen liniment (Linimentum gaultherise) . Oil of wintergreen 
4 dr., menthol 2 dr., soft paradiin | oz., olive oil 1 oz. 

LOTIONS (Lationes) 

Acrlflavine lotion (Lotio acriflavina). Acriflavine 5 gr., water 1 pint. 

Aluminium lotion (Lotio aluminis). Solution of aluminium acetate 
1 dr., water 7 dr. It should be applied on plain gauze or muslin 
piece. 

Bismuth and mercury lotion (Lotio bismuthi et hydrargyri). 
Bismuth oxynitrate 10 gr., mercuric chloride 1 gr., compound tragacanth 
powder 10 gr,, water up to 1 oz. 

Boric acid lotion (Lotio acidi borici). Boric acid 20 gr., water 1 oz. 

Calamine lotion (Lotio calaminse). Prepared calamine 2 dr., zinc 
oxide 1 dr,, glycerine 20 min,, lime water 1 oz. 

Calamine lotion (compound) (I/otio calaminse composita). Prepared 
calamine 1 dr., zinc oxide 1 dr., glycerine 1 dr., lead subacetate lotion 
(strong) 20 min., coal-tar solution 10 min., lime Mvater up to 1 oz. 

Eusol lotion (Lotio eusol). Enpad 4 dr. (consisting of equal parts 
of .boric acid and bleaching powder), water 1 pint. To stand for 24 
hours with frequent shaking and strain through muslin. 

• Gentian violet lotion (Lotio metbylfosaniltni). Gentian violet 20 
gr., absolute alcohol 1 dr., water up to 1 oz. 

Ichthyol lotion (X/otio ichthyol). Ichthyol 10 to 20 per cent, 
eoiiition in water. 
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Lead lotion (Lotio plnmbi) . Lead subacetate lotion (strong) 
10 min., glycerine 1 dr., water up to 1 oz. 

Optochin lotion (Lotio optocliinum) . Ethyl Indrocupreine hydrochlo- 
ride (optochin) 10 gr., water 1 pint. 

Picric acid lotion (Lotio acidi picrici). Picric acid 25 gr., water 
10 oz. 

Red lotion (Lotio rubra). Zinc sulphate 2 gr., tindiure of lavender 
5 min., water up to 1 oz. 

* Resorcin lotion (Lotio resorcinolis) . Resorcin or euresol | dr., 
spirit of ether J dr., castor oil 10 min., rectified spirit li dr., water up 
to 1 oz. 

* Resorcin and mercury lotion (Lotio resorcinolis et hydrargyri) . 
Resorcin J dr., sandal wood oil 6 min., mercuric chlorides i gr. 
glycerine i dr., rectified spirit 2 dr., water up to 1 oz. 

Silver nitrate lotion (Lotio argenti nitratis). Silver nitrate 5 to 
15 gr., spirit of ether 1 dr., distilled water 1 oz. 

Sulphur lotion (compound) (I/>tio sulphuris composita) . Precipitated 
sulphur 1 dr., salicylic acid 10 gr., compound tragacanth powder .10 gr., 
water 1 oz. 

Sulphur lotion (white) (Lotio sulphuris alba) . Sulphuretted 

potassium 15 gr., zinc sulphate 15 gr., water up to 1 oz. 

Sulphur lotion (yellow) (Lotio sulphuris flava) . Precipitated sulphur 
20 gr., absolute alcohol 2 dr., glycerine 10 min., lime water 2 dr., water 
up to 1 oz. 

Tannic acid lotion (Lotio acidi tannici). Tannic acid 12 gr., water 
up to 1 oz. 

Zinc and copper sulphate lotion (Lotio zinci et cupri). Zinc 
sulphate 6 gr., copper sulphate 6 gr., water 1 oz. 

Zinc sulphate lotion (Lodo zinci snlphatis). Zinc sulphate 10 gr., 
'water 1 oz. 


NOSE WASH (CoUunarlum) 

Alkaline noeo wash (CoUuuarium alkalinum). Sodium bicarbonate 
15 gr., sodium chloride 15 gr., borax 15 gr., sugar SO gr., water 1 oz. 
3i5ix two tablespoonfula with double the quantity of tepid water and 
Bni0. 

/ OIL (Olensa) 

^ Cathotee oil (Oleum lubricaus}* Phenol i dr., castor oil 4 dr., 
oU Os. 

I* . .■i n . 

'* gf4y 0r ims emsol tftsUad of mmin. 
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OINTMENTS (Unguenta) 

Acrlflavlne ointment (1 in 1,000) (Unguentum acriflavini). Acri- 
flavine i gr., vaseline 1 oz. 

Beta-naphthol ointment (Unguentum beta-naphtholis) . Beta-naphthol 
SO gr., vaseline 1 oz. 

Bismuth ointment (Unguentum bismuthi) . Bismuth oxychloride 
15 gr., olive oi^ 2 dr., liquefied phenol 10 min., soft paraffin up to 1 oz. 

Boric acid ointment (Uiigeuntum acidi boric). Boric acid 1 dr., 
vaseline 1 oz. 

Brilliant green ointment. Brilliant green 10 gr., rectified spirit 
1 dr., soft paraffin 1 oz. 

Compound chrysarobin ointment (Unguentum chrysarobin co.) . 
Chrysarobin 40 gr., ichthyol 30 gr., salicylic acid 30 gr., vaseline up to 
1 oz. 

Dilute ammoniated mercury ointment (Unguentum hydrargyri 
ammoniati dilutum). Ammoniated mercury 5 to 10 gr., soft paraffin 
1 oz. 

Ichthyol ointment (Unguentum ichthyolis). Ichthyol 1 part, paraffin 
ointment 9 parts. 

Mercuric nitrate ointment (Unguentum hydrargyri nitratis) Mercuric 
nitrate 40 gr., olive oil 4 dr., liquid paraffin 4 dr. 

Resorcin ointment (Unguentum resdrcinolis) . Resorcin i dr., 
vaseline 1 oz. 

Resorcin and mercury ointment (Unguentum resorcinolis et 
hydrargyri). Resorcin i dr., mercuric chloride 2 gr., zinc oxide oint- 
ment 1 oz. 

Rose ointment (Unguentum rosse). I^anolin 1 part, white wax 
1 part, almond oil 2 parts, rose water 2 parts. 

Salicylic acid ointment (Unguentum acidi salicylic!). Salicylic acid 
30 gr., vaseline 1 oz. 

Sulphur ointment (Unguentum sulphuris). Sublimed sulphur 

1 dr*, vaseline 1 oz. 

Tar and salicylic ointment (Unguentum picis cum acido salicylico). 
Solution of coal tar i to 1 salicylic acid 30 gr., zinc oxide 15 gr., 
vaseline 1 oz. 

Whitfield ointment (Unguentum acidi salicylic! et benzoici). 
Salicylic acid 15 gr., benzoic acid 15 gr., cocoanut oil 4 dr., lanolin 
4 dr. 

Wlntergreen ointment (Unguentum gaultherise) . Oil of wintergreen 

2 dr., menthol 1 dr., vaseline up to 1 oz. 

* PAINTS (PlgOMllto) 

Aconite paint (Plgmentuni acMltl). Tincture of aoottlte 2 <lr.. 
tincture of mjwh 2 dr,, tincture c| iodine 2 dr. 
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Alum Patnt (Pigijientum . Alum 10 gr., dilute sulphuric 

acid 1 oz. 

Belladonina paint (Pigmentum belladonnae) . Green extract of 
belladonna 4 dr., glycerine 4 dr. 

Chrysarobin paint {Pigmentum chrysarobini) . Clirysarobin 40 gr., 
gutta perclia 1 dr., chloroform 1 oz. 

Creosote and aalicyllc acid paint (Pigmentum creosotm cum acido- 
salicylico). Salicylic acid 2 dr., creosote 2 dr., glycerine up to 1 oz. 

Formalin paint (Pigmentum formaldehydi) . Formalin i dr,, 
glycerine 1 oz. 

Ichthyol and belladonna paint (Pigmentum ichthyolis et belladontisc) . 
Ichthyol 2 dr., green extract of belladonna 2 dr., glycerine up to 1 or. 

Iron paint (Pigmentum ferri perchloridi) . Solution of perchloride of 
iron 4 dr., glycerine 4 dr. 

Lichen paint. Resorcin IJ dr., salicylic acid 1 dr., phenol 1 dr., 
mercuric chloride 5 gr., glycerine 1 dr., rectified spirit 5 dr., water 6 dr. 

MandPa paint (Pigmentum JVlandl). Iodine 6 gr., potasMum iodide 
20 gr., peppermint oil 6 min., glycerine 1 oz. 

Menthol paint (Pigmentum mentholis). Menthol 2 dr., camphor 
2 dr*i chloral hydrate 2 dr. 

Reaorcfn and benzoin paint (Pigmentum resorcinolis et benzoin!) • 
Resorcin } dr., compound tincture of benzoin 1 oz. 

Resorcin and carbolic paint (Pigmentum resorcinolis et phenoHs). 
Resorcin } dr., spirit of peppermint 20 min., liquefied phenol 8 min., 
glycerine up to 1 oz. 

Resorcin and Iron paint (Pigmentum resorcini et ferri). Resorcin 
15 gr., menthol 4 gr., glycerine of perchloride of iron 1 oz. 

Ringworm paint (Pigmentum tinea). Resorcin 1 df., salicylic acid 
1 dr., liquefied phenol i dr., glacial acetic acid 1 dr., glycerine 2 dr., 
compound tincture of benzoin 6 dr. 

Salicylic acid paint (Pigmentum acidi salicylici). Salicylic acid 1 dr., 
extract of cannabis indica 10 gr., collodion flexile 1 oz. 

PASTE (PasU) 

B. 1« P. P. (Pasta bismuth et iodoformi). Bismuth subnitrate 1 dr., 
iodoform 2 dr., vaselixie 5 dr. 

Laaaar*s panto (Pasta lassari). Zinc oxide 2 dr., salicylic acid 
10 gr., atarbh 2 dr., soft paraffin 4 dr. (M!odifled*^zinc oxide 24 gr„ 
starch 24 gr., lanolin | or., liquid paraffin i oz.) 

(Pltniar) 

Beliijdoiina pill (compound) (Pilula bdladonnm composita). Extract 
of belMiminh i gr«, menilRa i gt., attract of valerian 2 gr. 

COdailiaa atad aaaoara pRt (PUuIa coddnsa d bagradm)* 

CMdho phosphate ) gr., atoin | ||pr«4 ditrad of hypioyamoa i gr«^ 
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extract of nux vomica i gr., extract of enonymin 1 gr., extract of 
cascara sagrada 2 gr, glycerine with tragacanth— sufficient quantity. 

Colocynth and mercury pill (compound) (Pilula colocynthidis et 
hydrargyri composita). Compound colocynth pill 3 gr., blue pill 
J gr., extract of hyoscyanius 1 gr. 

Iron arsenate pill (Pilula ferri et arsenatis). Iron ar&enate 1/10 gr., 
extract of nux vomica 1/6 gr., quinine ‘^ulpliaU* 2 gr., extract of 
gentian — sufficieifb quantity. 

Quarter grain pill (Pilula aloinae composita). Aloin i gr., podophyllin 
i gr., extract of nux vomica J gr,, iridin J gr., extract of gentian- 
sufficient quantity. 


POULTICES (Cataplasmata) 

Kaolin poultice (antiphlogistine) (Cataplasma kaolini). Kaolin ) oz., 
lx>nc acid 20 gr., thymol ] gr., wintergreen oil 1 min., peppermint 
oil 1 min., glycerine 1 oz. Heat kaolin on water bath for 1 hour and 
then add the rest. 

Linseed poultice (Cataplasma lini). Crushed linseed 4 oz., water 
(boiling) 10 oz. Add slowly crushed linseed to the boiling water 
constantly stirring and spread i inch thick layer on lint or calico. 

Starch poultice (Cataplasma amvli). Starch 1 oz., boiling water 
10 07. Make a paste with a little cold water and then add boiling 
water. 


POWDERS (Pulveres) 

A. P. Q, powder (Pulvis A. P. C.). Aspirin 5 gr., phenacetin 2 gr.^ 
caffeine citrate 3 gr. 

Bismuth and ipecacuanha powder (Pulvis bismuthi et ipecacuanhae) . 
Bismuth salicylate 10 gr., compound ipecacuanha powder 5 gr. 

Calamine powder (Pulvis calaminse). Prepared calamine 2 dr.^ 
camphor 1 dr., starch 1 oz. 

Calomel powder (Pulvis calomel). Calomel I gr,. Sodium bicarbonate 
5 gr. Dose— one powder every half hour till three or four such to be 
followed by a saline purgative. 

Carbonate powder (double) (Pulvis carbonatnm duplicotitm). 
Bismuth oxycarbonate 1 oz., sodium bicarbonate 4 oz. Dose*-oii6 
teaspoonful. 

Carbonate powder (triple) (Pulvis carbonatnm triplicatnm) . Bismuth 
oxycarbopate 1 oz., magnesium carbonate (heavy) 1 oz., sodium bicaxho. 
nate } oz. Dose— one teaspoonful. Maclean’s powder contains calcintn 
cf^fbonate as well. 

Rhubarb powder (Pulvis rhei). Powdered rhubaib root 10 gr«, 
sodium bicarbonate 2 gr., powdered ginger 2 gr. 

Santonin powdor (compound) (Pulvis santoniunm cOtnpoeitiiiii). 
Santonin B gr., cajknnel 2 gr., sodium bicarbonate S gr<. 
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Sulphur and camphor powder (Pulvis sulphuris et camptioroe) . 
Camphor 1 oz., precipitated sulphur 1 oz., zhic oxide 1 oz., boric acid 

1 oz.f starch 4 oz., kaolin 2 oz. 

Zinc and boric powder (Pulvit> zinci et acidi borlci). Boric acid, 
zinc oxide and starch in equal parts. 

SPIRITS (Spiritus) 

Mercury spirit (Spiritus liydrarg 3 rri perchloridi) . liercuric chloride 

2 gr., alcohol 70 per cent. 1 oz. 

Soap spirit (Spiritus saponis). Soft soap 1 oz., rectified spirit 2 oz. 
To be used as a shampoo. 


SPRAY (Nebula) 

Alkaline spray (Nebula alkalina) . Sodium bicarbonate, sodium 
chloride and borax, each IS gr,, phenol 5 gr., spirit of peppermint 
15 min., glycerine 1 dr., water up to 1 oz. 

Compound eucalypti spray (Nebula eucalypti composite). Oil of 
eucalyptus 3 min., oil of cinnamon 3 min., thymol 3 gr., chloretone 
6 gr., menthol 3 gr., camphor 4 gr., liquid parafRn 1 oz. 


NEW AND NON-OPFICIAL REMEDIES 

Acetylcholine bromide. The drug is used in counteracting paralysis 
of the intestine after laparotomy and intestinal operations. It is useful 
in post-operative gas distension and pain and to a certain extent to 
relieve acute constipation. It is also of value in certain types of vas- 
cular disturbances associated with arteriolar spasm. It is usually 
administered by intramuscular injection in doses of 0.1 gm. in 1 c.cni. 
of a solvent. 

Albargln (Silver gelatosel, This is a yellowish white powder con- 
taining gelatose (10 gm.). It is soluble in water and alcohol and contains 
15 per cent, of silver. It is used in gonorrhoea in 0.2 pel cent, solution 
j[l in 500) and is considered to be superior to protaxgol. It is efficacious 
when used as an instillation as 0.6 to 3 per cent, solution in ophthalmia 
neonatomm and phlyctenular conjunctivitis. In chronic bacillary 
dysentery enoouraging results have been obtained by rectal injection^ 
of 30 gr. of the drug dissolved in 30 oz. of water. It is frequently used 
as a colonic lavage in ulcerative colitis with good results. 

Alupoi. This is a selected fraction of the sodium salts of hydno- 
carpsus adds. The powder is soluble In water and the solution is used 
for intratnuscular and intravenous injectioiis in leprosy. The usual dose 
for tntranwsaiihur and snbentaneoas injections is 1 c.cm. of a S per cent, 
solution and for Intrawenous injections l c.cm. of a l per cent, solution 
increased hy t c.cm. up to 6 or 10 c.cm. The injections are given twire 
a week. 

Aijiliudmnisale acid. It is a local analgesia^, solution containing 
bensoosiiie (B.F.) 8 pet cent., hansyli alcohol i per cent and ether 
10 pSr cent in steriMsed olivd dh ia injected in 2 c.cm. doses 
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round the vulvar region in pruritus vulvae. Total injections number 
from 8 to 30, repeated at weekly intervals. 

Aolan. See page 1418. 

Argyrol (Vitellin). It is silver in combination with a wheat pro- 
teid and contains 30 per cent of silver. It forms a black solution 
in water. A 5 per cent, solution has proved valuable in gonorrhoea, 
but the drug ^is chiefly used in ophthalmic practice, instillations 
of 25 per cent, being painless and most reliable in gonorrhoeal ophthalmia 
and ophthalmia neonatorum and acute conjunctivitis. It is used also as 
a 2 per cent, ointment with paraffin basis in eczematous conjunctivitis 
and keratitis and has been successfully injected in 1 per cent, solution in 
ulcerative colitis and dysentery. 

Atebrln. See page 602. 

Atebrin-musonat. This form of atebrin has come into prominence 
through trials made during the recent epidemic in Ceylon. It is simply 
an improved form of a soluble atebrin salt suitable for injection, the word 
^musonat* being merely a fancy name coined for facility of laboratory 
reference. Trials of this form of atebrin have been made in 
Ceylon by Blaze (General Hospital, Colombo) and Simeons of Heidel- 
l)erg who went to Ceylon for the purpose. Discussing the paren- 
teral administration of atebrin, these workers refer to the findings 
of Hecht, who has shown that when atebrin is taken by the mouth 
much of it is retained in the upper intestine, liver, and bile, and that 
it circulates in these organs before reaching the peripheral blood. After 
continued administration a point is teached when the liver becomes 
saturated and the atebrin overflows into the peripheral circulation. It is 
known that atebrin when given orally«has no effect on the clinical picture 
for some days. It has also been suggested that toxic symptoms, when 
they appear, are caused by an exceptionally high concentration of atebrin 
in the liver and upper intestine. If these conjectures are correct, paren- 
teral administration of atebrin should have an immediate effect, and 
this intramuscular injection caused no toxic or unpleasant symp- 
toms. A single injection of 0.376 gm. had a remarkable effect on the 
clinical picture, but recrudescence usually occurred in a few days. Two 
similar injections on successive days, however, proved sufficient to con- 
trol the temperature within forty-eight hours, and in four days all forms 
of benign tertian parasites, and the ring forms of malignant tertian, 
were destroyed. Crescents are not affected and must be destroyed by 
pla.smoquine. The intravenous route is harmless, but is not satisfactory 
for routine treatment. The relapse rate after atebrin-musonat has yet 
to be studied. 

Atophan (Bhenyl quinoline-carboxylic acid). It increases uric add 
output and hence is used in gouty arthritis. Doss.— 7i gr., two or three 
times a day. An alkaline mixture is given along with this drug. See 
al^ novatophan. 

Avenyi. It is a compound of mercury for the treatment of le^tosy 
complicated with syphilis. It is given in the form of a 0.2$ per oent. 
solution in hydnocarpns oil or a* 0.$ per cent, solution in moogrof, 
of which 1 c.ctn. increased to 4 c.cm. or more, is injected anbehtaneonsty. 
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Avertin or tribromtthyl ajcohol. It has recently come into use 
a basal anaesthetic for rectal administration. It is a white crystalline 
substance requiring protection from light and air to avoid decomposition. 
Avertin is rapidly absorbed by the rectal mucous membrane, is non- 
irritant and induces a smooth anaesthesia fiee from excitement and 
lasting for about two hours. Alwnt Ij to 3 gr. for each 2 1/5 lb. body 
weight are required and in^iected as a 3 per cent, solution in distilled 
water or physiological saline. The full degree of ansestlresia is attained 
in about half an hopr, and if not deep enough may be supplemented by 
gas and oxygen or ether. This is required in about two thirds of 
patients when less than 2 gr. per 2 1/5 lb. body-weight are given. It is 
wise to avoid its use where hepatic disease is present, though the 
evidence that avertin itself affects hepatic function is yet uncertain. 
It has been used in eclampsia with success. Rectal diseases, peritonitis 
and cachectic conditions are also contra-indications to its use. 

Bayer 205. See page 466. 

Bee venom. It is a preparation containing the venom of bee stings 
for the treatment of rheumatism. The major part of the protein is fixed 
and discarded during the process of manufacture and venom is sus- 
pended in normal saline containing 0.6 per cent, of phenol. Bee venom 
is supplied as a course of 12 ampoules containing progressively stronger 
doses. The first ampoule contains the equivalent of half a normal hec 
sting, this dose being known as 6 units. The injection should be given 
well under tlae skin to avoid local reaction. 

Betiiyl benzoate or epaemodln. It is a liquid though the pure salt 
is a solid. A number of benzyl esters lowers the tonus of smooth muscles 
and are relatively non-toxic. All these substances have been used in a 
variety of conditions in which the spasm of smooth muscle is present 
such as colics, dysmenorrhoea, asthma, whooping cough, etc. Benzyl 
benzoate is given in emulsion containing 2 to 5 min. in each dose. 
Benzyl formate and succinate are given in doses up to 20 gr. 

Berberine sulphate. See pagQ 451. 

Bicreel. See page 727. 

Bile salts. Taurocholate and glycocholate of sodium, from ox-bile,. 
' have been used as solvents for gall-stones and in chronic constipation 
and dyspepsia. Sodium taurocholate has been recommended for gouty 
obesity and dyspepsia in doses of 2 to 6 gr. in keratin coated pills. 
Sodium glycocholate appears to be a useful cholagogue for congestion of 
the liver, gall-stones, constipation and melancholia in doses of 2 to 6 
gr. Infantile marasmus has i^en treated with bile salts, average dose is 
i gr. of the mixed salts for infants of three months. 

Bauehl ojll (PsoraU corylifolU^), It is used externally for leucodenna. 

iremural at 4tai«iigaiia. It is a moimbrom-iso-valerianyl urea, in 
ivhite ctystals. tlii# eubstanoe possesses very marked hypnotic powers 
beyond, the mMl atholint of bromine (36 per cent.) contained in its full 
hypnotic dose of 10 gr., the sedative action being mainly dne to its 
isoptopyl constitution. It induces apparently natural sleep within abetet 
2prs||tonte3 wilh saf^tyi and wHhont producing any untoward effects. It 

been gil*en m 2 gri doaes bcnieifft in whdo|fng cough and varioua 
y neutotic coi^tianit but if no 'narcotic aetto. The drug is best 
^ given in tablets q/n jCh 3»ot Ih^uid udien a speedy effect ib 
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desired. It has proved valuable in epilepsy, neuroses occurring at the 
menopause and in sea-sickness. 

Calcium gluconate. It contains (anhydrous) 9.3 per cent, of calcium. 
It is indicated in diseases requiring calcium therapy. Taken by mouth, 
it is well absorbed, (iiven intramuscularly it is painless and non-irritant. 
It is better tolerated than calcium chloride when given intravenously. 
It is said to be almost specific in hay fever and extensively used in 
many respiratory# diseases, debility, malnutrition, neurasthenia and 
other affections. The oral dose is 1 to 2 dr. three times a day and for 
intramuscular or intravenous injections it is given in doses of 10 c.cm. 
of a 10 per cent, solution. 

Campolon. It is an extract of the effective factor of liver tissue, 
which on clinical trial has proved highly efficacious in macrocytic 
anaemias and is free from all by-effects. It is prepared for administration 
by intramuscular injections ; 2 c.cm. is equivalent to 500 gm, of fresh 
liver. 

Cannablnon. It is a purified and very soft resin obtained from 
Indian hemp. It occasionally proves inert. It has l)cen given with 
good results in the sleeplessness of mania in doses of 1 to 1 gr. rubbed 
up with sugar of milk. Haschischett is the name given to a brownish 
powder prepared from the ahoholic extract, which is variable in its 
effects. 

Carbarsone. See page 411. 

Carbo lignt. It is a powerful oxidising agent, owing to the amount 
of oxygen absorbed by it, and it is used as an antidote in poisoning by 
phosphorus and by alkaloids such as morphine, strychnine, etc., render- 
ing them inert. Half ounce of it neutralises 1 gr. of the alkaloid but its 
administration should not interfere W’ith the use of the stomach pump, 
emetics and purgatives, which should follow. Internally, wood charcoal 
is administered in fiatulent conditions of the stomach and intestines as 
an absorbent and deodoriser . 

Cardlazol. See page 249. 

Casein, It is the albuminoid substance present in milk and con- 
stitutes the chief bulk of chee.se. It is employed as the basis of many 
artificial foods as Plasmon, Virogen, Casumen, Nutrose, etc. The last 
mentioned substance consists of pure caseinate of sodium, 1 oz. of 
which dissolved in a pint of heated milk, may be used as a food 
in marasmus, diarrhoea and stomach diseases. 

Catechu. It is a valuable local astringent and may be used aa 
gargles or lozenges for spongy gums, mercurial and ulcerative stoma^ 
titis. The action of the drug is exactly like tannic acid and is a useful 
remedy for diarrhoea when combined with opium, kino and chalk. The 
usual dose is 5 to 15 gr. 

Cerium oxalate. This and also the sulphocarbolate have been 
used in the vomiting of pregnancy, some forms of gastric hritationi 
in clinic diarrhoea, hysteria, epilepsy and migraine. They are white 
powders given in 3 gr. doses with an equal amount of powdered sugar 

Chaulmoogra oil and Its derlvatlvet« See page 928, 

Chforetono. It is a hypnotic, l<ical anaesthetic and 
to 20 gr. 
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Cignolin. It is dioxyanthranol, a non^staiuing preparation of 
4^hrysopluinic acid. It forms an useful external application in psoriasis 
in strengths of ^ to I per cent, solution in benzol or acetone. 

Colchicine. It is the active principle of colchicum, suitable for 
hypodermic injection in 1/32 gr. doses in painful joint affections, 
chronic rheumatism, and gouty troubles. Colchicine salicylate, which 
is now obtainable in capsules, containing 1/250 gr. dissolved in methyl' 
salicylate, is also known as Colchisal. ^ 

Coramine (Pyridine-)3-carbonic acid diethylamide). It is a syn- 
thetic substance having a camphor-like action. It is used in shock, 
cardiac asthenia following infectious diseases, arteriosclerosis, renal 
affections, bronchial asthma, poisoning with nacrotics and asphyxia of 
the new-born. The drug is held to be a substitute for camphor, strych- 
nine and caffeine since in ca.ses of collapse it has a stimulating action 
•on the central nervous system and on the circulatory and respiratory 
apparatus. It is water soluble. Dose . — 1 to 2 c.cm. of the liquid, with 
a little water orally; 1 to 2 ampoules (each 1.1 c.cm.) hypodermically, 
intramuscularly or intravenously. 

Cryogenin (Meta-benzamiue-semicarbazide) . It is a crystalline, spar- 
ingly soluble coal-tar derivative, with antipyretic properties resembling 
those possessed by phenacetin. It has been given in 8 to 24 gr. doses. 
The drug is a useful antipyretic in fevers. 

Cyclopropane. I«ucas and Henderson (1829) first suggested the use 
of cyclopropane or trimethylene as an anaesthetic agent. It is a colour- 
less gas possessing a sweetish odour and is inflammable. The gas is 
available compressed in steel bottles at a pressure of 75 lb. The gas 
is administered by the method of a closed circuit employing carbon 
•dioxide absorption with an oxygen percentage greater than 29. The 
usual practice is to employ a cyclopropane-oxygen mixture. In ttfe 
absence of high oxygen concentrations respiratory failure is apparently 
p):oduced when the proportion of cyclopropane rises to 45 per cent. 
Anaesthesia produced by the drug is quiet with a good muscular relaxa- 
tion. Prem^ication with morphine and hyoscine reduces the amount 
of cylopropane necessary to secure full surgical anaesthesia. Recovery 
is rapid and excepting nausea and vomiting post-anaesthetic complica- 
tions are rare. The anaesthetic is, of particular value in thoracic 
■surgery. 

Damiani. this name is given to a drug {Turnera diffusa, var. 
^phrodistaca) long used by the Mexicans as a stimulant to the repro- 
ductive centres. The leaves and flowers are the parts used in medicine 
as aphrodisiac. It has been tried with some success in melancholia. 

It is a mild laxative and bitter. Good results have been obtained 
from it in caees of sexual debility and hypochondriasis. Dose.^t dr. of 
the fluid exttaet (1 in 1), oc 2 to 9 gr. of the extract. The drug is also 
said to ^ tonic and diuretic. 

It consists of dihydrochloric acid, an oxidation product 
■of cholic aCrid derived from natural bile acids. Both it and its sodium 
salt are need in functional insuiBcaenqy of the^^iver, to outline the bile , 
duets at operation# and in to accelerate the appear- 
ance of tbn gait bladder Und to hasten the removal of the 
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residual *opacol* from the biliary apparatus, in cardiac decompensation 
with hepatic congestions, cirrhosis of the liver and similar conditions 
associated with ascites. Dose.— 4 to 8 gr., three times daily after meals 
for a period of 4 to 6 weeks. 

Digifortis (in ampoules). Each ampoule contains 1 c.cm. of a 
solution that presents the whole of the active principles of digitalia 
without inert matter. Each ampoule contains the equivalent of one 
digifortis tablet ^r 10 min. of the liquid digifortis for oral use. The 
activity of digifortis solution in each c.cm. ampoule is 0.8 internatiniial 
unit. By the mouth it is given in doses of 15 to 80 min. 

Digoxin. It is a pure glucoside of digitalis prepared from the 
Austrian foxglove, Digitalis lanata. It is absorbed and eliminated more 
rapidly than digitalis. The drug is mainly indicated in cases of auri- 
cular fibrillation with a high ventricular rate with or without congestive 
failure sometimes attended with severe vomiting and where a rapid 
response to treatment is required. It can be administered both orally 
and intravenously. The initial dose, depending upon the body weight 
of the patient, is 1.00, 1.25 or 1.50 mgm. (4 to 6 tablets each containing 
0.25 mgm.), followed six hours later by 0.25 mgm., and then the same 
dose every six hours until the ventricular rate falls to 60 to 70 per 
minute. The intravenous dose is 0.75 to 1.00 mgm., and this can be 
followed after an interval of 4 to 6 hours by digoxin given by mouth. 

Dlvinyl ether. Divinyl oxide, di vinyl ether, vinethene as it is 
called represents ethylene plus ether and. is used as an anaesthetic. 

It is a colourless liquid more volatile than ether and possessing a 
sweetish ethereal odour. It is less irritating to the respiratory tract 
and can be administered either by the open drop method or by the 
closed method with or without carbon dioxide. The anaesthesia is 
^ characterised by rapid induction and quick recovery. The rate of 
administration during induction by the open method should be about 
one drop per second and the average amount necessary for the main* 
tenance of anaesthesia is 2 c.cm per minute. Muscular relaxation is 
complete within a short time the anaesthetic is administered. Post 
anaesthetic complications are also never marked. 

Emmenln complex. This is an orally active oestrogenic hormone 
derived from the placenta. It is regarded as a hydrolysable complex 
of trihydroxy-OBstrin, the potency of which is increased in the pre* 
sence of ovarian tissue. It supplements the oestragenic activity of the 
hypo-functioning ovary and is indicated in the treatment of menopausal 
disturbances, menstrual headache, dysmenonrhoea and oligomenorrheea. 
The usual dose is one teaspoonful daily in water. 

Entero-viotorm (lodochlorhydroxy quinoline). The drug is a gray- 
ish yellow powder, almost insoluble in water and sparingly in alcohol; 
it contains 40 per cent, of iodine and is absorbed to some extent from 
the bowel as it is partly excreted in the urine. It is given orally in 
chronic amcebiasis and other parasitic intestinal diseases. The usual 
doje is 0.76 gm. daily in three capsules of 0.25 gm, each for Un days, 
the course being repeated after a week's rest to total 15 gm. 

Qlydue (Aminoacetic Add). It is acetic acid with one of ttiie 
hydrogen atoms replaced by the amino group. If 1$ a white orystaUine 
substance with a sweetish taste, readily soluble in water, )aon«>t^c ahd 
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when administered orally acts as a diuretic like amino^cids in general. 
The drug has given encouraging result in the treatment of progressive 
muscular dystrophy^ in myasthenia gravis and in similar conditions 
of deficient muscular tonus. The drug has been found to be more 
useful in myasthenia gravis when used in conjunction with ephedrine. 
I>05a.— 10 to 30 gr. 

Ergosterol (irradiated) . This is extensively used in diseases 
where vitamin D is indicated. Vitamin D is necessary to ensure cal- 
cium and phosphorus absorption for the treatment of rickets . The 
drug has also been suggested in the treatment of general spasmophilia, 
tetany, laryngismus stridulus, osteomalacia and certain idiopathic stea- 
torrhoeas. Dose , — usually 2 to 5 mgm. 

Eucortone and eschatin. These are two preparations of the active 
extract of suprarenal cortex used in the treatment of Addison's 
disease. It is now established that continued administration will res- 
tore and maintain good health in patients with Addison’s disease. 
Patients in the stage of collapse should receive from 20 to 60 c.cm. 
daily, given in divided doses by intravenous injections. 

Eiikodal (Dihydroxy-codeinon hydrochloride). It has been intro- 
duced as a substitute for morphine. It is said to have a more rapid 
action, does not produce vomiting, and lead to tolerance upon repeated 
administrations. It is also less apt to produce constipation. Dose.-— 
up to i gr. 

Euonyml cortex. The drug possesses tonic, hydragogue, cathartic, 
diuretic and antiperiodic properties. The drug has a cathartic eficct 
resembling that of podophyllin but very much milder in action. 
Dose. — ^Eunymin— 1 to 2 gr. ; (cholagogue) J to 1 gr. ; (cathartic) 1 
to 4 gr. 

Eupad (Pulvis calcis chlorinatse et acidi borici). This name is 
given to equal amounts of dry chlorinated lime and boric acid, 25 parts 
of which are added to 1000 parts of water to form Eusol. Eupad was ex- 
tensively used as a dry dressing to wounds during the war. It evolves 
h^rpochlorotts acid rapidly in contact with water. It has been used in- 
travenously in malignant endocarditis, puerperal septicaemia, pyaemia 
and other septic conditions. 

Enphcrbla pUulltcra. Pill-beering spurge, or Austtalian snake 
root> or cat’s hair, is an asthmu remedy. Oood results are repotted 
with it in dyspnoea of asthma, emphysema, bronchitis, and in dyspnoea 
of cardiac origin. It appears to act beneficially upon any kind of 
spasmodic dyspnoea, probably through its influence over the 
vagus, but its best eflects are seen in ordinary spasmodic asthma, 
cory%a B,nd hay asthma. The gastric irritation arising from its ad- 
ministrstioii can be avoided by giving the dose in a state of free dilu- 
tion. One grain Of the extract or 10 to 80 min. of the B. P. C. tincture 
(1 in 6 freely diluted) after meals, may be given 4 times a day. 

EupltyQlUi, It is a ootthiiiation of amphoteric theophylline with 
ethylenediamine, and is a erystalline yellowish white product contain,ing 
ab^t 80 per cent, of theopby11ix»e. It is distinguished from other purin 
bodies and particularly theophylline noA its salts by its ready ^ 
ip waters Its rapid ahsptptm quality and its Completely non- 
p^atful ae|doU. It h med as a diiaretic, particularly in the 
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treatment of oedema of cardiac orig^iu or when complicated w'ith arterio 
sclerosis* Of particular significance is the fact that euphylliu surpasses 
all other purin bodies as a peripheral vasodilator. The remarkable 
vasodilatation of the coronary system accounts for the success obtained 
in the various nianifestations of coronary sclerosis, angina pectoris, 
cardiac asthma, etc. It is administered orally, rectally, intravenously or 
intramuscularly and is supplied in the form of tablets containing 0.1 gm. 
(U gr.) suppositories containing 0.86 gm. (5i gr.), or ampoules contain- 
ing 0.48 grn. gr.) in 2 c,cm. of distilled water. 

Eusol (Iviquor acidi hypochlorosi compositus). The solution con- 
tains approximately 0,27 per cent, hypochlorous acid with small 
amounts of calcium biborate and calcium chloride. The drug may be 
employed as a lotion or as a bath to wounds and has been extensively 
used during the war. The object is to secure the maximum efiect with 
minimum irritation. Varicose ulcers, lacerated wounds, severe burns, 
cystitis (1 in 8 for irrigation), tuberculous sinuses and ulcers, hydatid 
cyst (douche with 2 pints half strength), septic cellulitis, tuberculous 
osteomyelitis, necrosis of the lower jaw, acute streptococcal infections, 
tuberculous empyema, gonorrhoeal discharge (1 in 5), tonsillectomy 
(spray) were a few cases of the many cited by the medical research 
committee that were successfully treated with eusol and eupad. 

Euquinlne. See page 583. 

Ferrofax. It contains in each teaspoonful, ferrous iron 3 gr,, 
(7 gr. of ferrous carbonate), yeast 30 gr., copper 1/10 mgtm., manganese 
1/10 mgm. and cobalt 1/10 mgm. It is recommended for the treat- 
ment of microcytic anaemia and certain other forms of nutritional 
anaemias. It has been shown that small quantities of cobalt increase 
the size of the red blood cells, thus increasing the total volume of the 
blood. Manganese, it is claimed, reduces the toxic effect of the copper 
and cobalt and has a direct effect on the endocrine activity. The yeast 
is added to provide vitamin B. Dose , — 1 to 2 teaspoonfuls twice or 
thrice daily before meals. 

Ferratin. It is a reddish brown powder, consisting of iron (7 per 
cent.) in combination with albumin and is prepared from egg albumin 
and tartarated iron. It is claimed to be a food and the best 'form of 
substance for the administration of iron. 5 to 10 gr. 

Fibrolysin. It is a double salt of thiosinamin and sodium sail* 
cylate and is a white crystalline powder, freely soluble in water. Thio- 
sinamin itself is obtained from oil of mustard by the action of atnmoni- 
ated alcohol, it is also known as Rhodallin, Allylsulpho-catbamide, and 
AUyl thio-urea. Fibrolysin is supplied in sterilised ampoules or glass 
capsules, containing about 40 min. of a 15 per cent, solution for one 
hypodermic dose corresponding to 3 gr. thiosinamin. Martindale's 
injection ij^ composed of thiosinamin 20, antipyrine 33, eucaine lactate 
0.85 and water to 100 parts and may be used in every case instead of 
fibrolysin in doses of 8 to 16 min. hypodermically. These injections 
wdJre at one time considered to have great value in causing the absorp- 
tion of pathological fibrous tissue. 

Fonnanilai, It is the name given to tablets containing formalde- 
hyde in combination with sugar of milk ; they give off small quantities 
of fottnaldehyde in the mouth, and are employed in pharyttj^tis and 
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tonsilitis. Formolyptol is a composite mouth-wash containing various 
balsamis combined with formaldehyde ; its action resembles formosyl 
gargle, which contains essential oils with formaldehyde. 

FouadiQ. It is a complex trivalent antimony compound, stated to 
be sodium antimony pyrocatechin disulphonate of sodium. It is intro- 
duced for the treatment of bilharziasis and granuloma inguinale in 
place of antimony and potassium tartrate. Schistosomiasis is cured by 
intramuscular injections of 1 to 5 c.cm. of 7 per cent, solution. Dose . — 
1.5 to 5 mils, until a total of 40 to 45 mils, has been given. 

Qclsemlum* Oelsemii radix has been used as febrifuge, anti-spas- 
modic and analgesic. It has also been used in acute and chronic 
neuralgia, toothache, uterine and ovarian pain and chorea. Dose— -5 to 
15 gr. 

Gentian violet. The product used therapeutically is purified 
methyl violet and consists of a mixture of the hydrochloride^ of hexa- 
and pentamethyl pararosaniline with some tetramethyl-pararosaniline 
hydrochloride. The drug is employed intravenously in septicsemia and 
endocarditis. It has also been tried in encephalitis. The dye is stated 
to be specific for Gram-positive group of organisms only. For direct 
application a solution, 1 in 500 or 1 in 1000, has been recommended. 
Dose.—O.W7 gm, per kilo intravenously in a 1 to 1 per cent, aqueous 
solution. It is also used for intestional parasites in doses of 1 to 3 gr. 
by the mouth. 

Hallverol. It is a combination of halibut-liver oil with irradiated 
ergosterol, and is stated to be 60 times as potent in vitamin A, and 250 
times as potent in vitamin D as cod-liver oil. Haliverol is darker in 
colour than cod-liver oil, and has a slightly fishy, but not unpleasant 
taste. The dose is so small that no difficulty is experienced in ad- 
ministration. It is recommended for the treatment of rickets, malnu- 
trition and tetany in children, and for adults during pregnancy, lacta- 
tion, and at times of lowered resistance to respiratory infections. 
I^ree drops of haliverol is equivalent to one teaspoonful of cod-liver 
oil. Infants and children can be given up to 30 drops daily. A dose 
of 10 to 15 drops three times a day is suitable for adults. 

Helmltol. It is an onhydro-methylene citrate of hexa-methylene- 
tetraiuine. It is employed in similar doses to its parent substance, uro- 
tropine as a urinary antiseptic, and acts by the liberation of formalde- 
hyde. 

Haliverol. It is a concentrated sterile solution of the anti-ansemic 
factor of the mammaHan liver, prepared for intramuscular injection in 
the treatment of pernicious ansemsa. An initial dose of 4 c.cm. should 
be given followed Z c.cm. daily for 8 or 4 days. A normal blood 
count is dually obtained after the administration of 10 to 12 c.cm. and 
can be mafntaitiibd by doses of 2 e.cm. at intervals of 2 to 6 weeks. 

I$ep0l« It it a concentrated tasteless preparation containing the 
active principle of liver supplied in the form of capsules, powder and 
tifnJd, ^ahd also as a eterilised solution for intramuscular injectkms. 
tile capsules are equivalept to J os, and I os.^of fresh liver. Hcpol in 
fteriUs^ solution Is supplied hi i and d S,cni. ampoules contain- 
ing the actiye ptindi^ of and SOd gm. of liver but has the 
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therapeutic activity of at least 1000 gm. taken by mouth. For intraveru 
ous injection, the solution may be diluted with four parts of normal 
saline, and the solution warmed to blood heat before injection. Intra- 
venous injections should be made slowly at not more than 2 c.cm. per 
minute. 

Histamine* It can be injected hypodermically in doses of one mgm. ^ 
(1/64 gr.), and this is not toxic to man. Its general action is vago- 
tropic and more pronounced in the vagotonics. 

Histidine (Larostidin). It consists of a sterile, isotonic 4 per cent, 
solution of histidine monohydrochloride and is a new and highly 
successful method of dealing with gastric, duodenal and jejunal ulcers. 

It is given as subcutaneous or intramuscular injection in doses of 6 c.cm. 
Treatment consists in the daily administration of one larostidin ampoule 
for about three weeks. No other therapy is necessary after this. After 
4 or 5 larostidin injections pain disappears and nausea, vomiting, 
hyperacidity, etc., are relieved. After ten days a normal diet may be 
resumed. Important features of the larostidin treatment are its com- 
paratively moderate cost and its avoidance of special ulcer diet, pro- 
longed rest treatment and operative measures. 

Hexylresorcinol (Caprokol, dihydroxy-4-hezyl benzol). It is a 
stable compound forming white crystals. It is a powerful germicide 
and the power is retained in both acid and alkaline urine even in high 
dilution. Given by mouth, the compound is secreted in the urine at a 
rate producing continuous action in the urinary tract. Early cases of 
Bad. ooli and Staphylococcal infections of the urinary tract have been 
successfully treated with the drug. It is of value in disinfection of 
wounds draining the urinary tract. The anthelmintic effect of the drug 
in hookworm, trichina and ascaris infections, has been stated to be good. 
Dose.— 2 to 10 gr. thrice daily. Gelatin capsules containing 0.15 gm. 
in 25 per cent, olive oil solution are taken immediately after each meal 
thrice daily, three to four Ibeing taken on each occasion. 

Hydnocarpus oil (Oleum hydnocarpi, B. P. 1932). It is a fatty oil 
obtained by cold expression from the seeds of Hydnocarpus wightiana, 
an Indian tree of the same natural order as chaulmoogra, to which it 
is now preferred. Dose.S to 15 min. gradually increased to 60 min. 
by subcutaneous or intramuscular injection, 30 min. gradually increased 
to 75 min. (See page 917). 

Ethyl enters of hydnocarpus oil (Oleum hydnocarpi ^ethylicum^ 
B. P. 1932). It consists mainly of the ethyl esters of chaultnoogric and 
hydnocarpic acids, and is prepared by esterification of the fatty acids 
of hydnocarpus oil with ethyl alcohol. Dose.—l c.cm. intramuscularly. 

Sodium hydnocarpate. The sodium salt of the low melting-point 
fatty acid of hydnocarpus oil. Dose.— 10 c.cm. of a 1 per cent, solu- 
tion. (See page 923). 

Icoral. It is used as a combined circulatory and respiratory sti- 
mulant in infectious diseases, after operations^ in cases of poisoning, 
asji^yxia of the new-born, and prophylactically before lumbar anaesthe- 
sia. The normal dose is 2 c.cm. of the 6 per cent, solution to be in- 
jected intramuscularly, 2 to 4 c.cm, subcutaneously, or 0.6 to 1 c.cm, 
intravenously (injected slowly). In children, 1 c.cm. of the 0.6 per 
cent, solution is given. 

107 
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lodij^ed oil. It is indicated in brouchieqtabis, chronic bronchitib, 
atelectasis of the lung, bronchial asthma, acute laryngitis and tracheitis. 
It is definitely contraindicated in acute tuberculosis and acute abscess 
of the lung. The oil is introduced into the tracheo-bronchial tree after 
the pharynx, larynx and upper portion of the trachea have been spray- 
^ed with 1 per cent, cocaine solution. Warmed iodized oil is dropped 
directly into the trachea from a 10 c.cm. syringe with attached laryn- 
geal canula. An initial installation of 5 to 10 c.cm. may be given but 
usually 10 to 20 c.cup. can be given at the first treatment. This is 
repeated daily for several days. 

Isphagula {Planiaf>o ovaia). See page 416 

KaUana* It is calcium-sodium-lactate, and is given in larger doses 
than those of 15 gr, and is recommended as a popular preparation for 
oral calcium administration. It hast no advanta'^e over calcium lactate. 

Kurchl {Holarrhena anti dy&enterica) , vSee page 898. 

Krysolgan. It is the sodium salt of p-amino-o-aurophenol carbonic 
acid. It was introduced by Feldt in 1917 for the treatment of tuber- 
culosis. After an extended trial it proved of little use and has been 
replaced entirely for this purpose by sanocrysin, Krysolgan was also 
used in the treatment of lupus erythematosus and here proved to have 
of distinct value. Schamberg has recently shown that sanocrysin is 
even more effective, and in some cases eruptions of long-standing dis- 
appear rapidly after two or three Injections. Prolonged and careful 
treatment may be necessary, however, and some patients are com- 
pletely lesistant to gold treatment. The drug is given intravenously 
and the initial dose should be from 0.01 to 0.025 gm. (1/6 to 3/8 gr.) 
dissolved in 5 c.cm. of sterile distilled water. Subsequent doses at 
weekly intervals are increased by 0.01 gm., with a maximum dose of 
0.075 to 0.1 gm. If reactions Such as fever, rigors, vomiting, diarrhoea, 
stomatitis, albuminuria, rashes, or signs of shock occur subsequent doses 
should be smaller and only continued after the reaction has subsided 
completely. In the event of a severe reaction the drug must be discon- 
tinued. Cases of the disseminated type of lupus erythematosus often 
show extreme idiosyncrasy to gold salts, and if used at all here, the 
dose should not exceed 0.005 gm. to begin with, and the maximum 
dose should not be greater than 0.026 gm. 

Leeches* Two varieties of leech are in common use, Hirudo medi^ 
cinalis, the speckled leech, which has six stripes and a yellow spotted 
belly ; and Hirudo quinque striata, the Australian leech, which has five 
stripes and a spotless yellow ibelly. Leeches provide a valuable means 
of oounter^irritation, and are particularly useful for the relief of pleu- 
ritic or pericardial pain. In the early stages of lobar pneumonia, for 
instance, half^-dozen leeches applied to the affected side, will fre- 
quently secure quick relief. Again, for the pain associated with the 
engorged liver of heart failure the application of a few leeches often 
brings relief. Tkey should be applied when possible over areas where 
g^tle pressure will readily arrest any excessive haemonhage from <the 
bites, and in applying them they should not be touched by the fingers, 
but sitepty inverted on to the skin from a^lfuall wooden box. The 
jfkirt should be clean and free from soap or antiseptics and if the 
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leech refuses to bite, a small scratch v^ith a ueedle on the skin will 
readily overcome the difficulty. They should be allowed to drop off 
in the ordinary way, but if required to be removed a little salt sprinkled 
over their backs acts as a brisk emetic and they drop off at once. A 
healthy leech will usually abstract about 2 dr. of blood, and if further 
bleeding from the bites is required a hot fomentation may be applied' 
or the part may be cupped. Excessive bleeding from leech bites is* 
rare, but if it <>g:curs, pressure and the application of a little adrenalin 
solution on gauze will arrest it. 

Lipiodol, It is an iodiseo poppy-seed oil containing 40 per cent, ol 
iodine (0.54 gm. per c.cm.). It has an amber colour and faint garlic 
odour and is practically tasteless. The high content of iodine renders 
it opaque to X-rays, and it is now used extensively in radiological 
diagnosis following the pioneer work of Sicard and Forestier in Paris. 
In the diagnosis of bronchial obstruction or of bronchiectasis a radiograph 
taken after the introduction of lipiodol into the bronchial tree is 
frequently indispensable. The oil is introduced under local anaesthesia 
either by a laryngeal catheter or by a syringe and stout needle through 
the crico-thyroid membrane. About 20 c.cm. are sufficient to outline 
the bronchial tree on one side in an adult. For children 5 to 10 c.cm. 
may be used. It is also used in the radiological survey of bronchial 
or pleural fi.stula, urethral strictures, and spinal tumours. For the latter 
two special varieties of lipiodol are used, lipiodol toMologique ascendant 
containing 10 per cent, of iodine, and lipiodol radiologique descendant 
containing 85 per cent, of iodine. The former is introduced into the 
subarachnoid space by lumbar puncture in quantities of 1 or 2 c.cm. 
after withdrawal of a few c.cm. of cerebro-spinal fluid. 

Lobeline. It is the alkaloid obtained from Lobelia infiata and has 
a powerful stimulant action upon the respiratory centre, lowering the 
threshold to carbon dioxide. It has been tried clinically in respiratory 
failure during anaesthesia, but its effects are uncertain. In morphine 
poisoning and asphyxia neonatorum it has been used with success. 
Dose , — ^for adults i gr, hypodermically, and for children 1/20 gr, 

Marmltes. See page 200. 

Mercurochrome«220 soluble. See page 747. 

Myocrisine (Sodium aurothiomalate) . It is a pale yellow powder, 
containing 60 per cent, of gold. Myocrisine is supplied in aqneoua 
solution and in oil suspension for intramuscular injections in the treat- 
ment of pulmonary tuberculosis, rheumatoid arthritis and lupus 
erythematosus. Myocrisine injections are practically painless, and give 
rise to no local reactions. The aqueous solution can be given by sub- 
cutaneous injections. The ampoules are supplied singly or in boxes of 
ten in doses of 0.01,0.05,0.10,0.20,0.8 and 0.5 gm. The injections 
are given weekly, the dose being gradually increased until an average 
total dosage of 2 gm. has been given. The course may be repeated after 
an interval of one month or six w'eeks. 

Methylene bine. The drug is analgesic and is of service in 
niatism and painful nervous affections. It has also been used in malaria, 
nephritis and retinitis. The usual dose of the drug is 1 to 4 gt. given 
in pill, cachet or capsule. A dose of 1 gr. has been used )iy|>odeniijcaUy« 
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The drug has also 4>een used in 2 dr. doses thrice daily in actinomycosis. 
It has also been used in other affections such as black water fever, 
ulcerative colitis (irrigation with 1 in 1,000 solution), cystitis (2 per 
cent, solution), dysentery (rectal injection with 1 in 5,000), chronic 
suppurative otitis media and conjunctivitis (1 in 500), intertriginous 
eczemas (3 to 6 per cent, solution) and purulent discharges from the 
eye socket (0.1 per cent, solution). 

Neostibosan* See page 444 c 

Neptal. It is the niercur} salt of salicylaminoacelic acid, and is 
now used as an alternative to novasurol or salyrgan for the production 
of diuresis in cardiac oedema. It has the advantage that it may be 
given by intramuscular injection without local irritation. It is a powerful 
diuretic in congestive heart failure, and the response is within a few 
hours, and continues for 48 hours. It is given as a 10 per cent, solution 
in doses of 1 or 2 c.cm. intravenously or intramuscularly and may be 
repeated, if necessary, after a few day.s. 

Neotropln. It i.s a dye of the azo-pyridiii Series possessing a 
marked power of penetration and tissue affinity and is bactericidal 
even in a dilation of 1 in 520,000, 2 or 3 hours after administration, 
its presence can be observed by the yellowish red colour of the urine. 
Neotropin is recommended for the treatment of all bacterial infections 
of the bladder and kidneys. Its antiseptic properties are not dependent 
on the reaction of the urine. It is also claimed to have a sedative ehect 
on the acute inflammatory s}miptom8. Neotropin is supplied in dragees 
of 0.1 gm. (1.5 gr.) and the dose is 4 to 6 dragees daily after meals. 
In prolonged treatment an interval of two or three days is advisable 
after every 6 days treatment. 

Novalgln (sodium phenyl-dimethylpyrazolone methyl-amino-methane- 
sulphonate). It is claimed to be an anti-rheuniatic, suitable for the 
treatment of articular and muscular rheumatism and better tolerated 
than salicylates. Dose.-^H to 15 gr. three times daily for adults, and 
proportionately less lor Children, 

Novasurol. It is the sodium salt of oxy-metcuri-o-chloropl.enoxy- 
acetate of diethyl-barbituric acid, and contains 38.9 per cent, of mercury 
in a non-ionisable form. It is used as a neutral sterile 10 per cent, 
solution in doses ol 1 c.cm. by intravenous and intramuscular injections. 
(See page 750). 

Novatophaa. It is the ethyl ester of methyl-cinchophen, and has 
been introduced as a substitute for atophan in the treatment of gout and 
as an alternative to salicylates in the rheumatic diseases. It is a pale 
yellow crystalline powder without odour or taste, and is nearly insoluble 
in water and dilate alkalies. Like atophan the drug greatly increases 
the excretion erf uric add by lowering the renal threshold for this 
substance. gm, or S gr. 

Nuclein or nneleol. It is a prindple of varying and complex com- 
position always containing phosphorus and generally sulphur obtainable 
from yeast, Bpieen> Uver^ tnilk^ yolk of egg, etc. The nuclein from j^st 
which is chiAy nudeinic or ntideic add or it^aoda salt is the one mo^t 
A^ently employed. When nuddn is administered by the mouth or 
kypodennieally, a great bmrtaee In the white corpuscles rapidly follows 
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and the blood serum is found to be strongly toxic to most microbes. 
Yeast nuclein is soluble in alkaline solutions, it may be given in doees 
of 10 gr. in water six times a day, or in doses of i gr, hypodermically, 
much larger doses have been given. Mourek's hypodermic solution is 
made by dissolving 7i gr. of splenic nuclein in as much as 6 per cent, 
soda solution as will cause it to dissolve; 71 gr. carbolic acid are added, 
and water to 26 dr. Of this 1 to 2 dr may be injected. A solution 
of yeast nucleit^of 5 per cent, strength is obtainable, the dose of which 
IS 1 dr. 

Omnopoii or pantopon. It is a brown powder containing the hydro- 
chlorides of all the twenty alkaloids of opium, half of its weight consist- 
ing of morphia. It is said to have less action on the respiratory centre 
than morphia and it is recommended hypodermically in twilight 
anaesthesia in 15 min, doses of a 2 per cent, solution; 1/6 to 1/3 gr, 
hypodermically has been given as a hypnotic in mania. 

Opocalcium. It is a combination of parathyroid, suprarenal and 
thymus glands, with the phosphate, glycerophosphate, fluoride, and 
carbonate of calcium, magnesium phosphate, and manganese nucleinate. 
It is recommended for the remineralisation of the body in tuberculosis, 
pregnant y, fractures, etc. Opocalcium associated with irradiated 
ergosterol is known as irradiated opocalcium. Dose , — for adult, six 
tablets or three dessertspoonfuls of the granules daily, children under 
ten years should receive half the adult dose. 

Ostelin. It is the unsaponiflable fraction of cod-liver oil and con- 
tains the active medicinal properties of the oil concentrated 2,000 times. 
For convenience of administration this extract is suspended in glycerine 
so that 4 min. are equivalent to 1 dr. of the original oil. It affords a 
convenient means of giving large doses of vitamins A and D and at 
the same time avoiding the fatty constituents of codliver oil which are 
rather apt to cause nausea and digestive disturbances. 

Pandigal, See page 248. 

Papain or papayotin. It is a ferment prepared from the juice of 
the unripe fruit of Carica papaya m the form of a white powder. It 
possesses the power of digesting animal substances ; 1 dr. will peptonise 
200 gr. pressed blood fibrin. Papayotin is, strictly speaking, the milky 
juice obtained by incisions made into the unripe fruit collected and 
dried. The words * papain and papayotin are, however, now used 
synon 3 rmously. The ferment will act in an acid, neutral, or alkaline 
medium which gives it advantages over pepsin. Moreover, the action 
of papain continues all down the intestines, whilst that of pepsin ceases 
in contact with the alkaline juices. Its activity is variable, however, 
and always much less than that of pepsin. There is no other combina- 
tion which will give so good results in many gastric affections as, papain 
a.gS^odiLbUiari?* i carb lOjgTj^ 

morphin e hy drocblor^ 1 / 18 gr. TThe drug can be given in tablets, with 
or" without wda, and"as giycerinum papain of any strength. 

* Para-thormone (Ully). It is a stable, aqueous solution containing 
the active substance of the parathyroid glands of cattle, and is prepared 
by the method of acid extraction developed by Collip, The extract 
is standardised by the increase in blood-serum calcium which follows 
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an injection; 1 unit is defined as 1/100 of the amount required to cause 
an increase of 5 mgni. in the blood-serum calcium of a 20 kg. dog 
fifteen hours after injection. The extract is supplied in 5 c.cm. ampoules 
containing 100 units. To prevent the recurrence of tetany doses ranging 
from 10 to 26 units daily are usually sufficient. In infants 10 to 20 units 
daily are advocated. The effect of a single dose reaches its peak in 
12 to 18 hours, and continues for 24 to 36 hours. One injection daily 
or every other day is usually sufficient in chronic tetany. 

Peptone. This is a white powder, being the proteins and albu* 
minoids prepared by peptonising meat. Many varieties of peptonised 
beef, wheat, and milk preparations are available as foodstuffs in 
dyspepsia. Peptone can be used to produce desensitisation to protein 
substances and it has been used in the treatment of allergic diseases 
such as asthma, hay fever, urticaria, Quincke’s oedema, eczema and 
certain diarrhoeal affections; 5 gr. are given, dissolved in 5 c.cm. 
saline solution, the dose being increased to 15 gr. in the third week. 
Umber has used a sterile 5 per cent, solution of the alcohol soluble 
fraction of peptone (Witte) with the addition of 1 per cent, novocaine. 
This solution he injected in quantities of 5 to 10 c.cm. subcutaneously 
on three successive days. Schifi used a 33 per cent, solution prepared 
by mixing water and glycerine to Armour’s dry peptone, ensuring 
solution by friction and gentle heating. The' preparation was then 
filtered and sterilised ; 3 min. is a safe initial dose, and this was increased 
by 1 min. at biweekly or triweekly intervals up to 1 c.cm. He claimed 
that relief followed such treatment in a considerable number of asthma- 
tical patients, and other writers have established that such treatment 
has a place in the management of asthma when a definite allergic 
factor can be shown to be present. 

Phanodorm (Cyclohexenyl ethyl-barl?ituric acid). It is a white 
powder with bitter taste, and resembles veronal in its actions, but is 
excreted more rapidly so that its action is not so lasting. It is mainly 
used as a sedative in nervou.s insomnia, neurasthenia, and psychoses, 
in doses of 1} gr. up to 6 gr. 

Phenolphthalein dyes, A number of derivatives of phenolphthalein 
in which bromine or iodine is combined in the molecule have rereutiy 
been introduced for testing kidney and liver functions. All of them 
are excreted in the urine and bile and may be estimated colorimetrically 
in the former or in the case of the biliary tract their presence may be 
shown by their opacity to X-rays. Sodium phenoltetraiodophthalem 
contains about 68 per cent, iodinci and following intravenous injection 
in doses up to 2.6 gni. as an 8 per cent, solution or administered by the 
mouth in doses up to 4 gm. in capsules it appears in the normal gall- 
bladder in sufficiefit concentration to produce a well-defined shadow 
on X’-ray examination. It is usually given overnight and the stomach is 
kept empty tilt the following morning, when a small meal of cream or 
other fat is given and the radiograms ait then taken at intervals. In order 
to use the dye for the determination of liver fnnctkm, the amoilnt 
presint In the blood serum is determined i hour and 1 boat after the 
iMM«^ injection by comparison with standard solutions. Sodium 
tetl«%rcunop1^enolph^ oontsins about 47 per cent, of bromine and 
tetraiodophenolphtbaleiu contains not less than 63 per cent. 
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of iodine both are used to visualise the gall bladder by X-ray examina- 
tion. The former is given intravenously in doses of 0.1 gm. per kilo, 
4 to 5 gm. dissolved in about 40 c.cm. of freshly -distilled water being 
used for an adult. Sodium tetraiodophenolphthalein may be given in 
this way in smaller doses up to 3 gm., but is more usually administered 
orally in doses up to 4 gm, in capsules. 

Plasmoquine. See page 590. 

Protargol (Silver protein or novargiii). It is a compound of silver 
and albumose,*and contains 8 per cent, silver. It is a powerful anti- 
septic, is very soluble and highly penetrating, and is not precipitated 
by albumin, and is practically non-irritating. It is a very efficacious 
remedy for gonorrhoea when injected in i per cent, solution three times 
a day, increased to 2 per cent. A 20 per cent, solution is used as a pro- 
phylactic against gonorrhoea. It is extensively used in eye surgery. 

Pyridium. It is an azo dye containing 28 per cent, nitrogen. When 
given by mouth it is absorbed readily, is non-toxic, and non-irritant, 
and is rapidly excreted through the urinary tract where it has a 
bactericidal action against staphylococci, streptococci, gonococci, and 
Bact. coli. It is usually given by mouth in doses of 3 gr. thrice dail^i 
in capsules or as tablets; 0.3 per cent.’ solution is used for urethral 
injection, which must be prepared with distilled water, as the salts 
present in tap water may precipitate the free base from the solution. 

Radiostoh Kadiostol, in the form of pellets or solution in arachis 
oil, is standardised in terms of the international standard, which con- 
tains 1,000 units of vitamin D activity per c.cm. The usual dose for the 
treatment of rickets, tetany, etc., is two or three pellets or 30 drops 
of the .solution daily. Radiostoleum is a similar preparation containing 
a concentrate of vitamin A added to radiostol. It may be given as the 
oily solution in doses of 10 to 20 drops daily, or in capsules 1 to 3 daily. 

Radio-malt. It is a combination of radiostoleum with measured 
concentrates of vitamins and B„ and is given in doses of 1 to 4 dr. 
two or three times daily. Viosterot is a similar preparation to radiostol, 
and contains 10,000 units of vitamin D each c.cm., the daily curative 
dose for rickets should not be less than 2 c.cm. Adexolin is a prepara- 
tion containing both vitamins A and D; each capsule contains 150 units 
of vitamin A and 1,000 units of vitamin D, three or more may be given 
daily as required. 

Radium. See page 136. 

Salyrgan. See page 751. 

Scarlet red. It is a compound of bela-naphikol, diazotised amino- 
azo-o-toluol, and scarlet red sulpkonate, which has a 'marked power of 
stimulating the growth of epithelial cells, and is used in the treatment 
of chronic ulcers, wounds and bums in the form of an ointment contain- 
ing from 4 to 8 per cent, of the dyes. 

Soamin. See page 661. 

Sodium morrhuate. It is the sodium salt of a fatty acid obtained 
tjy the saponification of cod-liver oil. It has recently come into use 
as a 5 or 10 per cent, solution for the treatment of varicose veins by 
injection. It has the advantage over quinine solutions that it is tlon- 
toxic, and over salicylates that it produces little pain or local in^m- 
matory reaction. From 1 to 5 c.cm. of the 5 ptt cent.# solutum is 
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nsnally suflficient for a single injection and several veins may be treated 
at one sitting. Injections should be made with a fine needle from 
above downwards, and the patient should be standing, so that the 
veins are full. They should be spaced at intervals of U to 2 inches 
along the length of vein to be sclerosed. The effect is rapid, thrombosis 
occurring in the injected veins immediately. 

Sodinm thiosulphate. See page 6^. 

Solganal. See page 966. 

Somnifaine (liquid hypnotic). It is an alcuhol-glycftrin-water solu- 
tion of diethyl and allyl-isopropyl-^barbiturates of diethylamine. One 
c.cm. is equivalent to 0.1 gm. of diethylbarbituric acid and 0.1 gm. of 
allylisopropyl barbituric acid. Somnifaine is recommended as a powerful 
hypnotic and sedative. It can be administered by intramuscular or 
intravenous injection, as well as orally. 

Stovarsol. See page 409 and 668. 

Snlfosin* It is a su.spension of sulphur in olive oil, and is used for 
non-specific therapy by intramuscular injection. It is given as a course 
of injections, usually commencing with j c.cm. or 1 c.cm. and gradually 
increasing the doses up to 5 c.cm. Sulfosin has been used in the treat- 
ment of bronchial asthma, rheumatoid arthritis, disseminated sclerois, 
and various S3q3hilitic affections of the nervous system, particularly 
general paralysis of the insane. « 

Taka-diastase. It is a yellov/ish-white powder, being a ferment pro- 
duced by cultivating a fungus (Eurotium oryzce) on heated rice or bran. 
It changes in a few minutes 100 times its weight of starch into maltose. 
2 to 5 gr. may be given in water, in the dyspepsia caused by starchy foods 
in cases of hyperacidity of the stomach. It is in this latter condition 
that the best results of the drug are observed, and it may be prescribed 
like papain with sodium bicarbonate. 

. Tannafax. A tannic acid jelly for use in treatment of burns. It is 
prepared with a water-soluble antiseptic base, it can be easily bathed 
off when removal of dead tissue is called for. 

ThaUium acetate. It has recently been introduced for the treatment 
of ringworm of the scalp especially in children. The exact dose of 
thallium acetate employed is usually S mgm. per kilo of body weight; 
this is administered at one time, and a second dose should not be given 
except after an interval of at least 2 months, as the drug is cumulative 
and requires 2 to 8 months for excretion by the kidneys. The salt is 
given by mouth dissolved in water. The hair shows signs of becoming 
loose within 6 t0 8 days, and complete epilation is effected im from 16 to 
19 days. The hair grows again after 4 to 6 weeks. 

Theobromine* It is an alkaloid obtained from the seeds of Theo^ 
hroma cacao, in white, crystalline powder, resembling caffeine in action 
when given in 10 jfr. doses. Its sodium-salicylate compound (Diuretin) is 
now officid. Theobromine calcium salicylate or calcium diuretin wntain- 
ing 48 per cent, of tbeobrotnine is used as an alternative to diuretin. 

Thiosanoino* This is the name given to sulpharsphenamine pre- 
pared by Brahmachary. The doses are like those of sulpharsphenamin% 
and u^Msd in S 3 rphili 8 . sim 

(Moranyl). Jt ie tbditm a.phetiylglycinanuae>^ 
oapto iai n g a4.« J»ier ceat. trf arseaic ia peatavalent orgai^c 
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conibinalion. It as a crystalliiae powder, freely soluble in water. Dose — 
1 to 2 gin. weekly, by injections. It is used in neurosyphilis an<f 
sleeping sickness. 

^ Uroselectan B, See page 65. 

Yatren. See page 405. 

Yeast. It is rich in nucleic and and in vitamin B., is given in dosea 
of a tablespoonful in beriberi and infections such as recurring boils, 
lyevurine is a brown powder prepared by dehydrating yeast, and is given 
in 1 dr. doses. * 
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(Metric System) 

{Per 1 cxm. solution) 



1 in 

100 

10.0 mg. 

[ 1 in 600 


1.66 mg. 

1 in 

200 

5.0 mg. 

1 in 700 

. . 

1 43 mg. 

1 in 

300 

3.33 mg. 

1 ill 800 


1.25 mg. 

1 in 

400 

2.5 mg. 

1 in 900 

. . 

1.11 mg. 

1 in 

500 

2.0 mg. 

1 in 1,000 


1.0 mg. 


(Imperial System) 


Quantity of Medicament {in grains) required for making 


Percent- 

age 

1 fluid 
drachm 

1 fluid 
ounce 

1 pint 

Parts 

1 

0 5i7 

4-875 

— 

1 

in 

100 

2 

1*094 

8-750 


1 

in 

50 

8 

1-640 

18-125 


1 

in 

88-88 

4 

2*187 

17-500 

850-0 

1 

in 

25 

5 

2-784 

21-875 

487-5 

1 

in 

20 

6 

8-281 

26-250 

525*0 

1 

in 

16*66 

7 

8-828 

80-625 

612-5 

1 

in 

14-28 

8 

4-876 


700-0 

1 

in 

12-5 

9 

4-022 

89*875 

787*5 

1 

in 

11-11 

10 

5-468 

48*750 

875-0 

1 

in 

10 


STRENGTHS OF SALINE SOLUTIONS 

Normai, SAJtiNE. Sodium chloride 90 gr., water 1 pint. 

Hypertonic sai^ike. Sodium chloride 120 gr., water 1 pint. 

HYPO!roNic SAtiNS. Sodinm chloride 60 gr., water 1 pint. 

AUCAtiNE ISOTONIC soi^UTioN. Sodium chloride 90 gr., sodium bicarbonate 
^60 to 120 gr., water 1 pint. 

Normal saline with glucose. Sodium diloride 90 gr., glucose 1 oz., 
water 1 pint.^ 

ROGBR^S hypertonic SALINE. Sodium chloride 129 gr., calcium chloride 
4 gr., water 1 pint. 
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Weights and Measures 


METRIC SYSTEM 


IMPERIAL SYSTEM 


The multiples lu the Metric System are 
denoted by the Greek prefixes : defca»10 ; 
hecto^lQOf kiluml^OUO, myridaiO.UUU, the 
aab-dlvistooB by the Latin prefixes :dert«tio, 
eenti-B^oo : milH« ^iooo. 


Measures of Length 


1 Kilometre 

Km. 

1 Metre 

M. 

1 Centimetre 

cm. 

1 Millimetre 

mm. 

1 Micron 

/*. 

1 Micromillimeire pp. 


1000 0 M. 
1*0 M. 
0-01 M. 
0001 M. 
0*001 mni. 
0*000001 
mm. 


Measures of Mass (Weight) 

1 Kilogram Kgm. = 1000*0 Gm. 
1 Gramme Gm. = 1*0 Gm. 

1 Centigram cgm. = 0*01 Gm, 

1 Milligram mgm. — 0*001 Gm. 


Measures of Mass (Weight) 

Avoirdupois Weight 

[Used for measuring all ordinary goods] 

1 Ounce (oz.) = iS Drachms (dr.) 
1 Pound Gh.) = 16 Ounces 
1 Stone (st.) - 14 Pounds 
1 Quarter(qr.) - 2 Stones 
1 Hundredweight (cwt.)=4 

Quarters 

1 Ton = 20 Hundredweight 

Troy Weight 

[Used for weighing gold, siloer and 
precious stones] 

1 Pennyweight (dwt.) = 24 Grains 

(gr.) 

1 Ounce (o».) = 20 Pennyweights 
1 Pound (lb.) = 12 Ounce^ 

1 Pound Troy^i^S, 700 grains 
I Pound Avotr"»7,000 gratnh. 

Apothecaries* Weight 


Measures of Capacity 


1 Hectolitre HI. 

1 Litre L. 

1 Centilitre cl. 

1 Millilitre mil. 

1 Decimil dml. 

1 Centimil cml. 


100*0 L. 
1*0 L. 
0*01 L. 
0*001 L. 
0*0001 L. 
0*00001 L. 


(iVou) used by apothecaries for retail 
sale only.] 

1 Scruple (scr.) = 20 Grains (gr.) 
1 Drachm (dr.) = 8 Scruples 
I Ounce (oz.) = 8 Drachms 
I Pound (lb.) =12 Ounces (5,760 gr.) 
Ihe *Qrain* has the same weight throughout. 

Measures of Capacity 


centimetre <c.cm,). For pratiical 
purposes the cubic centimetre is generally 
used In ihe measurement of fluids and is 
regarded as equivalent to the rolllllitre (mil.) 
<1 mil. »1*000U28 c.cm. approximately). 

Drop. It is defined as the drop from a 
tube, which at 16’*0. delivers 20 drops of 
distilled water to the gramme. 


1 FI. Drachm (fl. dr.) = 60 Minims 
(min.) 

1 Fl. Ounce (fl. oz.) = 8 Fl. 

Drachms 

1 Pint (pt.) « 20 Fl. Ounces 

1 Gallon (gal.) = 8 Pints 

One *Mtnm* is the volume at 02” F. of 
O'OlUfiSS grain of water. 


Indilui Domastic Moasures of Mass 


English Domestic Maasures 


1 Tola » Wt. of a Rupee (180 Gr.) 
1 ChhRtak Kansas (5 Tolas) 

1 Ppi«|t B 4Chhataks 
1 54^ ^ 16 Chhataks 80 (Tolas) 

I l^und ^ 40 Seers 


and seers used Ideally la 
^ India are not the same. 


^^pie maund at 
diaerent narts of 
' abbvs measure us^ in Bengal are used 
hy all the Railways and Steam Kavigatlon 
^empahiee , ete, * throufhaat Igdta. 


1 Teaspoonful ~ 1 fluid dr. 
1 Dessertspoonful = 2 fluid dr, 
1 Tablespoonful = 4 fluid dr. 

(i oz.) 

1 Wineglassful = 2 fluid og. 
1 Tedcupfut » 5 fluid oz. 

1 Tumblerful * =* 8 fluid oz. 
1 Quajfl » 82 fluid oz 
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CONVERSION OF MEASURES 


Length-— 

1 Kilometre 
1 Metre 


Centimetre 

Millimetre 

Inch 

Foot 

Yard 

Mile 


^ 0'6214 mile 
■=■ 1098*6 yards 
= 89*8701 inches 
,= 8*2809 feet 
= 1*0986 yards 
0*8987 inch 
= 0*0894 inch 
- 2*54 centimetres 
= 80*48 centimetres 
= 0*9144 metre 
1*6098 kilometres 


Capvcity- 
1 Litre 


1 c.cjn. (mil.) = 


1 Minim = 
1 Pint = 

1 FI. Ounce = 
1 FI. Drachm - 
1 Cubic Foot =• 

1 Cubic Inch =* 
1 Cubic Metre - 
I Gallon = 

(Vol ofloTh 
1 Enff. Gallon 
1 U.S.A. Gallon 


1 *7598 pints 
0*2205 gallon 
0*0858 cubic foot 
35*196 fl. oz. 

16*89 minims 
0*28152 fl. dr. 
0*08519 fl. oz. 

0*0592 c.cm. 

0*5688 litre 
28*416 c.cm. 

8*552 c.cm. 

28*88 litres 
6*235 gallons 
16*886 c cm. 

85*816 cubic feet 
4*54596 litres 
0*16087 cubic foot 
water at 62 ® F.) 

: 1*2 U.S A. Gallons! 
=-0*838 Eng. Gallon 


Weights of Indian Coins 


Gold Sovereign 
Silver Rupee 
Silver 8^anna bit 
Silver 4-anna bit 
Silver 2-anna bit 
Nickel 4-anna bit 
Nickel 2-anna bit 
Nickel 1-anna bit - 
_ Copper pice = 

4 Copper half-pice^ = 
1 Copper pie (% pice) * 


128 grains 
180 grains 
90 grains 
45 grains 
22*5 grains 
104 grains 
88 grains 
60 grains 
76 grains 
88 grains 
25 grains 


Mass (Weight)— 

1 Kilogram =2*2046 pounds (Av.) 

=85 27 ounces 
= 1*0715 seers 

1 Gramme = 15*48236 grains 
= 0*08527 ounra 

1 Milligram - 0*01548 grain 

1 Grain =*- 0*0648 gramme 

= 0*00228 ounce 

1 Ounce ( Av.) = 28.8495 grammes 
= 437*5 grains 
= 2*4805 tolas 

1 Ounce (Tr.)= 81*104 grammes 

^ = 480 grains 

= 2*6666 tolas 

1 Pound (Av.) = 458*592 grammes 
= 7,000 grains 
= 0*4861 seer 

1 Pound (Tr.) =» 878*25 grammes 
= 5,760 grains 
0*4 seer 

1 Stone ~ 6*85029 kilogram 

-= 6*804 seers 

1 Hundredweight ■=-lmd. 148r. 7%ch. 

1 Toh (Av.) =27*2 maunds 

1 Tonne (Metric) =0*984 ton (Av.) 

I Maund = 82*8 pounds (Av.) 

= 100 pounds (Tr.) 

= 80 tolas 
= 0*0881 kilo. 

=2’0571 pounds (Av,) 
s= 2*5 pounds (Tr.) 

= 5 tolas (2 fl. oz.) 

= 180 grains 
= 11 *664 grammes 


1 Seer 


1 Chattak 
1 Tola 


Arithmetical Memoranda 

Ratio of circumference of a circle 
to diameter 8*14159 or ^ 


Circumference of a Circle — 29rr 


Area of a Circle 
Surface of a Sphere 
Volume of a Sphere 

Volume of a Cone 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES USED IN DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES AND FOREIGN CURRENCY 


The Value given it that at par. Current Quotations can be obtained from the daily 
newspapers 


Country 

WelghN and Measures j 

Money 

Argentine 

Metric sybtem 

100 centavosBl pew (gold)B 48 . app. 
100 groschenBi Aust. schlllingBTd. 

app. 

Austria 

Metric system 

Belgium 

Metric system 

100 centlme<t«l Fc. 5 Fcs.bI Belga 
=7(1. app. 

Brasil 

Metric system 

1,000 reisBl milrelBgs. Sd, 

Bulgaria 

Metric system 

100 8totlnki=l levaBl/ld. app. 

100 cent8=l dollar =4*. 2d. upp. 

Canada and New- 
foundland 

As Ot. Britain* except 1 cwt. ■« 
1001b. 1 ton»2*000 lb. 

Ceylon 

1 maund »40 Reers«82 lb. app. 
Also as Gt. Britain, 

100 centSBl rupecBls. 6d. 

Chile 

Metric system 

100 centavosBi peqo=6d. app. 

China 

1 picul B 100 catties » 1331 lb. 

1 Chang « 141 ins. 

Silver Standard. Currency condition? 
are chaotic at present 

Cseclio-Slovakla 

Metric system 

100 heller b 1 kroneBi.46d. app. 

Denmark* 
Norway, Sweden 

Metric system 

100 ore*! kroneBls. lid. app. 


Egypt and Sudan 

1 okieh B 1*3206 oz. l rotl b 
* 9004 lb. 1 oke » 2*7513 Ih. 

1 cantarB99*0492 lb. 1 ardeb 
«43,65 galls. 

10 mllliemesBi piast re. 100 piastres 
=£Bb£1. Os. 6id. app. 

« 

France 

Metric system 

100 centimesBl franc»1.98d. app. 

Germany 

Metric system ! 

100 pfennigs=l RelehBmark=ll{d. 

100 iepta=l draehmaBil^d. app. 

Greece 

1 oke b 2‘8 lb. 1 dramion«lll oz. 

1 oke of capacityB2*84 pints 

Holland 

Metric system 

100 centsBl gnlden=ls. 8d. app. 

Hong Kong 

As Gt. Britain 

100 centsBi dollarB2s. id. 

India 

1 maund » 40 seers » 82 lb. app. 
Also as Qt. Britain 

4 pIccBl anna. 16 annasBi rupee= 
Is. 6d. 100,000 rupeessn .1 lakh 

100 cente8imt=l lircB^^d. app. 

Italy 

Metric system 

Japan 

1 kin b 1 *822 lb. avoir. 

10 rln B 3 sen. 100 senBl yen = 

Latvia 

Metric system 1 

2s. Ol^d. app. 

100 santimlBi iat'^md. 

100 oentuBl litasBSa. app. • 

Lithuania 

Metric system 

Poland 

Metric system 

100 groszBi zlotyB5Ud. app. 

100 centavoBBi escudOBgid. 

Portugal 

Metric system 

Rouinania 

Metric system 

100 baniBi leiBid. app. 

100 kopeks B 1 rouble. 10 roubles 

1 chervonetz 

Russia (U.S.8.R.) 

40 f «i nts B 1 pund B 86 lb. 

a arshlnsBi sajenaB? ft. 

1 vedroBg'iOS Imp. galls. 

Serbs* Croats and 

Metric system 

100 paras b 1 dloarB8:(^d. app. 

Slovenes (King- 
dom of) 


Spain 

Metric system 

100 centimoHBl pesetaBpii^d. app. 
lOO^entimcsBi francB0:^a. app. 

Swltceriatid ... 

Metric system 

Turkey 

Metric system (Used by Customs) 

40 parasBi piastre. 100 plastresB 
£Tb18s. 

U. 8. A. 

As Gt. Britain* except 1 wine gall. 
B.Sds Imp. galls. 1 ale gall. 
Bi*oia05 imp. galls. Cental 
Bioo lb. Short tonB2*Q00 lb. 
Long tonB2*240 lb. 

100 eentsBi dollar«4s. 2d, 


The following oountriM niie Bnglhih weights nnd meaeures ; Australia* British West 
Afrioan ColonlfS* British west Inotes* Kew Zealand* Union of South Africa. 
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Thermometric Equivalents 


Fahr . 

Cent . 

Reau . 

Fahr . 

212 

100*0 

80*0 

122 

210 

98*9 

79*1 

120 

208 

97*8 

78*2 

118 

206 

96*7 

79*8 

116 

204 

95*6 

76*4 

114 

202 

94*4 « 

75*6 

112 

200 

98*8 

74*7 

110 

198 

92*2 

78*8 

108 

196 

91*1 

72*9 

106 

194 

90*0 

72*0 

104 

192 

88*9 

71*1 

102 

190 

87*8 

70*2 

100 

188 

86*7 

69*8 

98 

186 

85*6 

68*4 

96 

184 

84*4 

67*6 

94 

182 

88*8 

66*7 

92 

180 

82*2 

65*8 

90 

178 

81*1 

64*9 

88 

176 

80*0 

64*0 

86 

174 

78*9 

68*1 

84 

172 * 

77*8 

62*2 

82 

170 

76*7 

61*3 

bO 

168 

75*6 

60*4 

78 

166 

74*4 

59*6 

76 

164 

78*8 

58*7 

74 

162 

72*2 

57*8 

72 

160 

71*1 

56*9 

70 

158 

70*0 

56*0 

68 

156 

68*9 

55*1 

66 

154 

67*8 

54*2 

64 

152 

66*7 

58*8 

62 

150 

65*6 

52*4 

60 

148 

64*4 

51*6 

58 

146 

68*8 

50*7 

56 

144 

62*2 

49*8 

54 

142 

61*1 

48*9 

52 

140 

60*0 

48*0 

50 

188 

58*9 

47*1 

48 

186 

57*8 

46*2 

46 

184 

56*7 

45*3 

44 

182 

55*6 

44*4 

42 

180 

54*4 

48*6 

40 

128 

58*8 

42*7 

88 

126 

52*2 

41*8 

86 

124 

51*1 

40*9 

84 


Cent . 

Reau . 

Fahr . 

Cent . 

50*0 

40*0 

82 

0 

48*9 

89*1 

80 

- 1*1 

47*8 

88*2 

28 

- 2*2 

46*7 

87*3 

26 

- 8*3 

45*6 

44*4 

86*4 

85*6 


- 4*4 

- 5*6 

48*8 

84*7 

20 

- 6*7 

42*2 

83*8 

18 

— 7*8 

41*1 

82*9 

16 

- 8*9 

40*0 

82*0 

14 

- 10*0 

88*9 

81*1 

12 

- 11*1 

87*8 

30*2 

10 

- 12*2 

36*7 

29*8 

8 

- 18*8 

85*6 

28*4 

6 

- 14*4 

84*4 

27*6 

4 

- 15*6 

88*8 

26*7 

2 

- 16*7 

82*2 

25*8 

0 

- 17*8 

81*1 

24*9 ' 

-2 

- 18*9 

80*0 

24*0 

-4 

- 20*0 

28*9 

28*1 

-6 

-21 1 

27*8 

22*2 

-8 

- 22*2 

26*7 

21*8 

-10 

- 28*8 

25*6 

20*4 

-12 

- 24*4 

24*4 

19*6 

-14 

- 25*6 

25*8 

18*7 

-16 

- 26*7 

22*2 

17*8 

-18 

- 27*8 

21*1 

16*9 

-20 

- 28*9 

20*0 

16*0 

-22 

- 80*0 

18*9 

15*1 

-24 

- 81*1 

17*8 

14*2 

-26 

- 82*2 

16*7 

18*8 

-28 

- 88*8 

15*6 

12*4 

-80 

- 84*4 

14*4 

11*6 

-82 

- 35*6 

18*8 

10*7 

-84 

- 86*7 

12*2 

9*8 

-86 

- 87*8 

11*1 

8*9 

-88 

- 88*9 

10*0 

8*0 

-40 

- 40*0 

8*9 

7*1 

-42 

- 41*1 

7*8 

6*2 

-44 

- 42*2 

6*7 

5*8 

-46 

- 48*3 

5*6 

4*4 

- 4b 

- 44*4 

4*4 

8*6 

-50 

- 45*6 

8*8 

2*7 

-52 

- 46*7 

2*2 

1*8 

-54 

- 47*8 

1*1 

0*9 

-56 

- 48*9 


Reau 

0 

- 0-9 

- 1*8 

- 2*7 

- 8*6 

.‘ 4*4 

- 5*8 

- 6*2 

- 7*1 

- 8*0 

- 8*9 

- 9*8 

- 10*7 

- 11*6 

- 12*4 

- 18*8 

- 14*2 

- 15*1 

— 16*0 

- 16*9 

- 17*8 

- 18*7 

- 19*6 

- 20*4 

- 21*3 

- 22*2 

- 28*1 

- 24*0 

- 24*9 

- 25*8 

- 26*7 

- 27*6 

- 28*4 

- 29*8 

- 80*2 

- 31*1 

- 82*0 

- 82*9 

- 88*8 

- 84*7 

- 85*6 

- 86*4 

- 87*8 

- 88*2 

- 89‘1 


TO CMii«#»«r-8ubtri«!t w. moltlpiy by 6, oy t». 

10 RiAUiiUR.— Subtract 2* multtply by 4* divide by »• 

S;rir;onS.V-M»iup.ybyM^^^ 

Ciinios»» « E*A0i«ja,-MuItiplyby4.dMa*by6. 

KuDMOB TO CBimoRH)!.— DlvW* by 1. mulljjpiy by t. 
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HEICHTS AND WEIGHTS 


HEIGHTS AND WEIGHTS OF MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

MEN 

Fept and with. *hor\ 


Si 

o 

Si 

fH 

h 

w 

'S* 

kQ 

to 


UC, 

s 

Ol 

s 

at 

lH 

vH 

n 

a 

k 

k 


k 

kO 

"Slj 

*0 

kO 

Id 

kO 


kO 

lO 

kO 

kO 

kb 

_ k« _ 


to 

a 

<0 

w 

a 

a 

10 

109 

111 

114 

117 

120 

124 

128 

132 


140 

144 

149 

154 

159 

164 

160 

174 

179 

18 

118 

115 

118 

121 

124 

128 

1.82 

13(> 

140 

144 

148 

158 

158 

168 

166 

173 

178 

183 

to 

117 

119 

122 

126 

128 

182 

1,% 

140 

144 

148 

152 

156 

161 

166 


176 

181 

186 

22 

119 

121 

124 

127 

181 

185 

130 

142 

146 

160 

164 

158 

163 

168 

•178 

178 

183 

188 

24 

121 

128 

126 

129 

183 

187 

141 

144 

148 

152 

166 

160 

105 

171 

177 

182 

187 

102 

26 

123 

126 

127 

130 

184 

188 

142 

146 

150 

164 

158 

163 

168 

174 

180 

166 

191 

196 

28 

121 

127 

129 

182 

185 

139 

148 

147 

151 

155 

169 

164 

170 

176 

182 

188 

193 

198 

80 

126 

128 

ISO 

158 

136 

140 

144 

148 

152 

166 

161 

166 

172 

178 

184 

190 

1% 

201 

82 

127 

129 

181 

184 

187 

141 

145 

140 

164 

158 

163 

168 

174 

180 

186 

192 

19b 

203 

84 

128 

130 

182 

135 

188 

142 

146 

150 

155 

160 

165 

170 

176 

182 

188 

104 

200 

206 

86 

129 

131 

183 

186 

189 

143 

147 

151 

156 

161 

166 

171 

177 

183 

190 

106 

202 

20» 

88 

180 

132 

184 

137 

140 

144 

148 

162 

167 

102 

167 

178 

179 

186 

192 

198 

204 

210 

40 

181 

138 

135 

188 

141 

140 

140 

153 

158 

168 

168 

174 

180 

166 

193 

200 

206 

212 

42 

182 

184 

186 

189 

142 

146 

150 

154 

159 

164 

169 

175 

181 

187 

194 

201 

208 

214 

44 

188 

185 

137 

140 

143 

147 

161 

156 

J60 

166 

170 

176 

182 

188 

105 

202 

209 

215 

46 

181 

186 

138 

141 

144 

148 

152 

166 

161 

166 

171 

177 

188 

189 

106 

208 

210 

216 

48 

184 

136 

188 

141 

144 

148 

162 

156 

161 

166 

171 

177 

188 

100 

197 

204 

211 

217 

50 

184 

136 

188 

141 

144 

148 

152 

166 

161 

166 

171 

177 

188 

190 

107 

204 

211 

217 

52 

135 

187 

139 

142 

145 

149 

153 

167 

162 

167 

172 

176 

184 

191 

108 

205 

212 

218 

54 

1.15 

187 

189 

142 

145 

149 

158 

158 

16.8 

168 

178 

178 

184 

191 

108 

205 

212 

• 

219 


Allow 1 inch for tihoes and 10 pounds for clothes. 


WOMEN 

F$et and Inches, wth hhoes 


SI 

a 

k 

SO 

k 

a 

k 

k 

k 

O 

a 

Ir 

in 

kb 

k 

eo 

to 

k 

kb 

k 

kO 

kO 

k 

to 

kb 

k 

kO 

k 

GO 

to 

k 

a 

kO 

o 

kb 

k 

kO 

sOiO 

16 

102 

104 

106 

108 

109 

111 

114 

117 

120 

124 

128 

132 

136 

130 

148 

148 

153 

18 

104 

106 

108 

110 

112 

114 

117 

120 

123 

126 

130 

1.34 

138 

341 

145 

150 

155 

20 

106 

108 

no 

112 

114 

116 

139 

122 

125 

128 

132 

136 

140 

143 

147 

151 

156 

22 

107 

109 

ni 

113 

115 

117 

120 

128 

126 

129 

133 

137 

141 

145 

149 

153 

167 

24 

100 

in 

113 

116 

117 

119 

121 

124 

127 

130 

134 

138 

142 

146 

150 

154 

158 

26 

no 

J12 

114 

136 

118 

120 

122 

125 

128 

131 

135 

139 

148 

147 

151 

155 

150 

28 

111 

113 

115 

117 

119 

121 

123 

126 

ISO 

188 

187 

141 

145 

140 

163 

156 

100 

SO 

112 

114 

116 

118 

120 

122 

124 

127 

131 

184 

138 

142 

146 

160 

154 

167 

161 

32 

118 

115 

117 

no 

121 

123 

125 

128 

132 

136 

140 

144 

148 

152 

155 

168 

Its- 

84 

115 

117 

no 

121 

123 

125 

127 

180 

134 

138 

142 

146 

150 

154 

157 

160 

163 

36 

116 

118 

120 

122 

324 

126 

128 

131 

135 

139 

143 

147 

151 

155 

158 

161 

164 

88 

117 

no 

121 

123 

125 

127 

180 

133 

187 

141 

145 

149 

153 

157 

160 

168 

166 

40 

119 

121 

123 

125 

127 

129 

132 

185 

188 

142 

146 

150 

154 

158 

161 

164 

167 

42 

120 

122 

124 

120 

128 

180 

133 

136 

139 

148 

147 

151 

155 

159 

162 

166 

169 

44 

122 

124 

126 

12i 

130 

132 

135 

138 

141 

145 

149 

158 

167 

161 

164 

168 

171 

46 

123 

125 

127 

129 

131 

133 

136 

139 

142 

146 

150 

154 

158 

102 

165 

169 

172 

48 

124 

126 

128 

180 

132 

184 

137 

X40 

J48 

147 

152 

156 

100 

164 

107 

171 

174 

50 

126 

127 

120 

181 

133 

135 

138 

141 

144 

143 

152 

156 

101 

105 

169 

373 

176 

52 

125 

127 

129 

131 

133 

135 

138 

141 

144 

148 

152 

167 

162 

166 

170 

174 

177 

54 

125 

127 

129 

m 

183 

135 

X88 

141 

144 

148 

153 

158 

163 

167 

171 

174 

177 


Allow li liicbcs for and 6 pounds for clotbee. 


Thf> average height and weight, in the ipalority of Indian Baoes, is lower than that 
of Buropeaps. Bu'^hanan gives the average weight of a Bengali at 100 lb., and tewls, of* 
atl. P. man, at 110 lb. 


Bnrhanm^t formuU for calculating the weight from the height Is 6 feeWlOO lb*» 
ahds^dSIb. for every full Inch above Mt*; or in men over oft. Sin., add 4 lb. for 
eaon locb. Example : 5 ft. g ln.*<*100-f S>ceS]|8 lb* 
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CHILDREN 


Aoe 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 


cm. 

in. 

cm. 

in. 

kg. 

lb. 

kg. 

lb. 

1 day 

50 

20 

50 

20 

8-2 

7 

8*2 

7 

8 days 

50 

20 

50 

20 

80 

65 

3*0 

64 

2 weeks 

51 

204 

51 

204 

8-7 

8 

8*7 

8 

1 month 

53 

21 

58 

21 

4*4 


4*4 

04 

2 months 

55 

22 

.55 

22 

50 

11 

50 

11 

3 months 

57 

28 

57 

28 

5*6 

12i 

5*6 

12i 

5 months 

60 

24 

60 

24 

6*4 

14 

6*4 

14 

8 months 

65 

26 

64 

254 

7*5 

164 

7*4 

16i 

10 months 

67 

27 

67 

27 

8*2 

18 

82 

18 

12 months 

70 

28 

70 

28 

9*0 

19| 

9*0 

19! 

2 years 

80 

82 

80 

82 

11*5 

254 

11*5 

25i 

4 years 

96 

884 

95 

88 

15*5 

84 

15*8 

88 1 

5 years 

108 

41 

102 

41 

17*5 

884 

17*0 

874 

6 years 

109 

484 

108 

43 

19*0 

4l| 

18*5 

40} 

7 years 

115 

46 

114 

45 

21*0 

464 

20*0 

44 

8 years 

120 

48 

120 

48 

22*5 1 

494 

22*0 

48i. 

9 years 

125 

50 

1 125 

50 

25*0 1 

55 

24*0 

52} 

10 years 

1 180 

52 

180 

52 

27*0 

594 

27*0 

594 

11 years 

185 

54 

184 

58i 

80*0 

66 

29*0 

68i 

12 years 

140 

56 

189 

554 

820 

704 

82*0 

704 

18 years 

144 

57J 

145 

58 

85*0 

77 

86*0 

79 J 

14 years 

148 

59 

150 

60 

88*0 

884 

40*0 

88 

15 years 

156 

624 

154 

6I4 

45*0 

99 

45*0 

99 

_ _ _ 
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ANATOMICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL NORMALS 

In examinations in the pathological or chemical labotatory the 
following may be considered approximately as normal findings : 
Adrenals. Ivength 2.4 to 2.8 in. Breadth 1 2 to 1.4 in. Weight 0.17 to* 
0.21 oz. each. Left usually larger, 

Ai^pbndix. Length, quite variable, 3.6 to 4 in. Diameter 0.25 in. Weight 
0.25 to 0.5 oz. 

Bi, 4DDER. Capacity 16 oz. A^hen normally distended. Thickness of wall 
0.1 in. Weight 1 to 2.1 oz. 

Brain. Weight, female 44 to 45 oz., male 48 to 51 oz. Length 6.5 in. 
Transverse diameter 5.5 in. Vertical diameter 5 in. Dimensions in 
female being 0.4 in. less. 

Gai^l budder. Length 3 to 4 in. Diameter 1 to 1.25 in Thickness of 
wall 0.04 to 0.07 in. Capacity 1 to 1.5 oz. 
iStART. Weight, female 8.8 to 9.8 oz., male 9.5 to 12-7 oz. Length 4.5 to* 
5.5 in. Breadth 3 to 4 in. Thickness 2 to 8.1 in. Thickness, wall 
left ventricle 0.35 to 0.47 in., right ventricle 0,1 to 0.12 in. 
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Circumference, mitral orifice 4.1 to 4.3 in. Circumference, tricuspid 
orifice 4.7 to 5 in. Circumference, aortic orifice 3 to 3.2 in. Cir- 
cumference, pulmonary orifice 3.4 to 3.6 in. 

INTBSTINBS. Small intestine, length 22.5 ft.; 2/6 jejunum and 3/5 ileum 
Diameter from 1.85 in. in duodenum to 1 06 in. at the end of ileum, 
lyarge intestine, length 70.0 to 76.8 in. Duodenum, length 10.2 to 
11.2 in. 

Kidneys. Weight, left 6.3 o/ , right 5 oz. Thickness cortex 0.4 in. 
Length 4.6 in. Breadth 2.60 in. Thickness 1.25 in. The left longer 
and the right thicker. 

Liver. Weight 50 to 60 oz. Greatest transverse diameter 7.9 to 9.5 in. 
Greatest antero-posterior diameter 3.9 to 5.9 in. Vertical diameter 

5 to 6 in. 

Lungs. Weight, combined 36 to 45 oz. Weight, male right lung 24 oz., 
left lung 21 oz. Weight, female, right lung 17 oz., left lung 14.8 oz. 
Length 10 to 12 in. Antero-posterior diameter at base 7.8 in. 
Transverse diameter at base 4 to 5 in The right lung is shorter, 
broader and thicker than the left. Dimensions in the iemale average 
1 in. less. 

Mammary gi^and. Weight in adult 5.25 to 7 oz. Weight during lactation 
14 to 31.75 oz. 

Oesophagus. Length 10 to 12 in. Diameter of lumen 1.25 in. Thickness 
of wall 0.8 in. Weight 1.4 oz. 

Ovaries. Weight 0.12 to 0.25 oz. Length 1.5 in. Breadth 0.75 in. 
Thickness 0.5 in. 

Pancreas. Weight, quite variable 2.1 to 4.8 oz. Length varies, averages 

6 to 8 in. 

Parathyroids. Length 0.2 to 0.25 in. Breadth 0.15 to 0.17 in. Thick- 
ness 0.05 to 0.075 in. 

Pituitary body. Length 0.8 in. Breadth 0.5 in. AVeight 5 to 10 gr. 
Prostate. Weight 0.8 oz. Length 1.25 to 1.6 in. Breadth 1.6 to 1.76 in. 
Thickness 1 in. 

Saeivary geands. Parotid, weight 0.8 to 1 oz. Subligual, weight 0.06 to 
0.09 oz. Sttbmaxillary, weight 0.25 to 0.3 oz. 

Spleen. Weight 5.5 to 6.9 oz. Length 4 to 5 in. Breadth 8 in. Thick-^ 
ness 1 to 1.6 in. 

Stomach. Capacity 1 to 2 quarts. Thickness of wall 0.25 in. Weight 
4.5 to 6.2 oz. 

Testes. Weight 0.65 to 0.8 oz. each. Length 1.5 in, Breadth 1 in. 
Thickness 0.8 in. 

Thymus olano. Weight at birth 0.5 oz. and increases to 0.9 oz. at the 
end of second year when it gradually decreases until gland disappears. 
Dimensions at birth, length 2.4 in., breadth 1.5 in. and thickness 
0.25 in. 

Transverse diameter 2*4 to 2.8 in. Height 1.2 in. Weight 
1 to 1.4 oz, 
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Urethra. Male, length 6.4 to 8,25 in.; prostatic 1 to 1.25 in.; membran- 
ous 0.6 to 1 in. and the anterior 4.75 to 6 in. Female, length 1.5 in. 
Diameter of lumen averages 0.25 to 0.6 in. 

Uterus (Virginal), Uength 2.8 in. Breadth 1.6 in. Thickness 1 in. 
Weight 1.4 to 1.8 oz. The dimensions of a multiparous uterus are 
each increased 1 cm. or more and the weight is increased 0.7 oz. 
Length of cavity in virgin 2 in. in multiparae 2.25 in. 

DENTITION TABLE 

M 11 .K Terth. The first dentition begins at the sixth or seventh 
month, and is completed by about the second year. 


Central incisors . (1) lower 6th to 8th month 

„ ,, . (2) upper 7th to 9th 

Lateral incisors • (1) upper 9th to 10th 

„ „ . (2) lower 10th to lath 

First molars I2th to 14th 

Canines 17th to 20th 

Second molars , 2nd to 3rd ye-ir! 


The full primary dentition is 20 teeth ; 10 in each jaw. 

Permanent Teeth. First molars, sixth year; central incisors, sixth 
to seventh year lateral incisors, eighth year; lower canines and first 
pre-molars, tenth year; upper canines and second pre-molars, eleventh 
year ; second and third molars, from the sixteenth to twenty-fifth year. 


RESPIRATION 

Two months to two years 

... 35 per minute 

Two to six years 

... 

••• 28 „ 

Six to twelve years 

... 

• . 20 ,, ,, 

Twelve to fifteen years 

... 

18 „ 

Fifteen to twenty-one years 

... 

1C to 18 „ „ 


Respiration in the adult female is usually slightly more rapid than 
in the male, especially during pregnancy. 


PULSE RATE AT VARIOUS AGES 


Ages 

In the foetus in utero ... 

In new-born infants 

During first year 

During second year 

During third year 

Prom seventh to fourteenth year ... 

From fourteenth to twenty-first year 

From twenty-first to sixtieth 'year 

In old age 


Beats per minute 

Between 70 and 80 
BeUeen 150 and 140 
Between 140 and 130 
From 130 down to 115 
From 115 down to 106 
From 105 down to 95 
From 90 down to 80 
Between 75 and 79 
Between 75 and 80 


The pulse is generally more frequent in females than in males; 
during and after exertion, unless long continued; during digestion or 
mental excitement ; also more frequent in the morning than later in the 
daj’. It is temporarily accelerated after a sudden change of posture from 
the recumbent to the sitting, and from either to the standing position, 
especially during convalescence; and in other states where the action 
of the heart is feeble. 


108 



I . . , Generic characters of 

Smaller groups I Examples of clinical synarome blood picture 
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Typical Blood Counts of Various Blood Diseases 
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BLOOD COUNTS 



Eoainophile 175 (2 5%) 114 (2%) 0 1 0 27,600 (6%) 

Msst cells 85(0*5%) 38 5 (0.5%) | 0 ' 0 46,000 (10%) 
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PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF BLOOD SERUM 


Specific gravity 

Refractomeler'* 

value 

Freezing point 


COMPOSITION OF BLOOD SERUM (Per 100 c.cm.) 

In Disease 


Diminished in nephritis with 
cedema, anonmia and marasmus. 

Diminished in nephritis with 
oedema, anaemia and marasmus. 

Diminished in nephritis with 
oedema, anaemia and marasmus. 

Increased in renal insufiSciency 
and impending uraemia. 

Increased in renal insufficiency 
and impending uraemia. 

Increased in gout and renal in- 
sufficiency. 

Increased in renal insufficiency. 

Increased in diabetes mellitus. 

Increased in nephritis with 
oedema. 

Diminished in tetany and in 
severe nephritis. 


WHITE BILE 

White bile is sometimes found in the biliary tract when its contents 
have been dammed up by some obstruction. This secretion may be 
found, according to the actual site of the obstruction in the dilated 
gall bladder or in the dilated biliary ducts where these have been iso* 
lated from the gall-bladder. In every case bile salts and pigment were 
entirely absent; cholesterol was present only in small amounts, if at 
all; chlorides were present in approximately the same concentration os 
in the blood scrum. Calcium was found in amounts corresponding with 
the blood levels. (Med, Jour, Australia, Vol. 1, No, 3, 1385). 




Normal 


Dried residue ... 

• 

18 

to 

22 

gm. 

Total nitrogen 

1*04 to 

1*2 

gm. 

Protein 

6*5 

to 

7*5 

gm. 

Rest nitrogen .. 

20 

to 

85 

mg. 

Urea ^ 

80 

to 

40 

mg. 

Uric acid 

2*0 

to 

8*5 

mg. 

Creatinin 

1*0 

to 

1*5 

mg. 

Sugar 

Chlorides 

70 

to ! 

110 

mg. 

560 

to 600 

mg. 

Calcium 

9 

to 

11 

mg. 


Normal In Disease 

1*029 to rodi Lowered in nephritis with cedema, 
anaemia and marasmus. 

I*81i8 to 1*850 Follows the protein content. 

-0*56®C Abnormally low in renal insufficiency 
and impending uraemia. 
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BLOOD COLLECTION 


ABNORMAL BLOOD CELLS IN THE PERIPHERAL CIRCULATION 


Cells 


Cytoplasm 


Nucleus 


Remarks 


Adult megalo- Deeply baso- 
blasts philic 

(10 to 12 ft) 


Erythroblasts 
(8 to 10 ft) 


Normoblast 
(6 to 8 ft) 


Embryonic 
heemoglobi- 
nised mega- 
1 o b 1 a s 1 
(Ehrlich) 
(10 to 14 ju) 


Early for ms : 
basoph i 1 i c. 
Late forms : 
polychroma> 
tie 

Polychromatic 
or eosinophi- 
lic ( ortho- 
chromatic) 
Polyc hematic 
or eosinophi- 
lic 


Large. Occupies 
most of the cells. 
Stains lightly 
Delicate threads of 
chromatin often 
with nucleoli 
Smaller than that of 
raegaloblasts. 
Chromatin less 
reticulate and more 
deeply stained. 
May be cart wheel 
Dense chromatin 
deeply stained. 
Sometimes occen- 
tric 

Large clear and reti- 
cular but ofteh 
much more mature 


Cell outline often 
irregular very few 
pres(*nt in normal 
marrow 


Nucleus may be 
lobed or clover leaf 


Large cells are 
known as giganto- 
blasts. Very ma- 
ture forms may 
have p y k n o t i c 
nucleus 


COLLECTION OF BLOOD FOR DIFFERENT EXAMINATIONS 

No preparation is usually necessary except that the blood for special 
cases should 1/e drawn m the morning before the patient takes any food , it 
is essential, however, that the specimen is properly labelled and sent to 
the laboratory immediately after collei'tion. 

The following table gives an idea of the approximate quantity of 
blood required and the method of collection. 

Exafnination or To be coU 

estimation of : r.cm.* lected in : 


Sugar 

Urea 

Non-protein nitrogen 
Cholesterol 
Calcium (in serum) 
Van den Bergh’s teat 
Mdehyde teat ... 
Antimony teat ... 
Widal reaction 
W. R. 

Culture 

Grouping 


2 

2 

5 

8 

3 

8 

2 

2 

2 

8 

8-10 

5 


Oxalated tube 


>1 9 » 

M »t 

It 91 

Sterile test tube 

n M It 

II II 91 

>1 II 91 


II II 91 

Clean phial 
Broth tube 

}2 c.cm. in citra^-ed tube 
18 c.cmtnn test tube 




Obstetric table 

The calculation is made from the first dw of the last menstrual period 


OBSTETRIC TABLE 
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PI^INCIPAL HILL STATIONS AND HEALTH RESORTS 
IN INDIA 

Almora (United Provinces). Altitude 5,200 to 5,500 ft. District 
headquarters with contonment; six hours journey by car from Kath- 
godam, the terminus of R. 5? K. Ry. ; situated on saddle shaped, bare 
ridge. Little vegetation, rocky soil, good natural drainage. Well 
reputed all over India as a resort for cases of tuberculosis of lungs; 
with leper asylum. Rainfall 42.55 in. Season — April to petober. 

Bangalore (Mysore State). Altitude 3,021 ft. Seat of (lovernmeiit 
of My.sore State and headquarters of Bangalore Brigade of Indian Army. 
A lively specimen of Hindu town. Climate noted for its salubrity, 
pleasant, cool, congenial for convalescents; wettest months generally 
September and October. Rainfall 36.57 in. ; annual normal relative 
humidity 78 per cent. ; annual normal maxitnuiii 84.5 'F. and ininiimmi 
64.2‘’F. 

Coonoor (Madras) . Altitude 6,000 ft. At the south corner of Nilgirr 
plateau and 10 miles from Ootat'amund on Nilgiri Railway. The Pasteur 
Institute of Southern India; one of the principal sanatoria of the Presi- 
dency and perhaps second only to Ootacamund in natural advantages, 
built on one of the loveliest sites in India. Flowers, fruits, and vege> 
tables grow in profusion all the year round. Possesses co<.>l and equable 
climate; rainfall 66,56 in., well distributed thr(>ughout the year but 
heaviest during the north-ea.st monsoon; annual mean temperature^ OD^F 
with an extreme variation not exceeding 15^ either way. 

Cox’s Bazaar (Bengal). Subdivision in Chittagong district; well 
known health resort. Surrounding country hilly and very picturesque,, 
with good game; excellent sea-batliing obtainable on fine sandy beach. 
Rainfall 146.77 in.; annual normal relative humidity 86 per cent.; annual 
normal maximum 84.9*F. and minimum 69.6*F. 

•Dalhousie (Punjab). Altitude 7,687 ft. In district Gurdaspur, 51 
miles by road from Pathankot on N, W. Ry. Scenery compares favour- 
ably wfth that of any hill station in Himalayan range; very pretty, 
moderately sized hill station with Chamba only two sta^s beyond ; hills 
consi.st of ragged granite. Rinfall 83.38 in. Season— May to October. 

Daijeellng (Bengal). Altitude 6,000 to 7,800 ft. Summer headqui^- 
ters of Bei^al Government, served by D. H. Ry. Queen of Indian hill 
stations, picturesquely situated on a long narrow ridge, with magnifi- 
cent views of snows from the observatory hill and abundant vegetation. 
Has well equipped sanatoria, several good educational institutions. Rain* 

. fall 123.27 in., principally from June to September when the climate is 
very damp, but very little during cold months; annual normal relative 
humidity BS per cent.; annual normal maximum 59.3*’F. and minimum 
47.7*F. Best time before or after rains, 

Dehra Dun (United Provinces) . Altitude 2,238 ft. Cold season dis- 
trict headquarters, on main road from plains to hill station of Mussoorie. 
Pretty station with large number of retired Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians; headquarters of Trignoraetrical Survey of India; with Forest 
Research Institute, Military College and a Public School. Soil rocky. 
Rainfall 83.16 in.^ abundant during monsoons; annual normal relative 
humidity 70 per cent. ; extremes of heat and cold unknown. Season — 
October to March, 

Dharamaala (Punjab). 16 miles noith-east of Kangra in the mids^ 
of wild and picturesque scenery; with beautiful waterfalls Within a 
short di.stance at Bhagsu Nath; well wooded with oaks and other forest 
trees.. Rainfall 116.75 in*, atmosphere peculiarly 4amp. during S months 
of t^y reason. 
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Gulmarg (Kaslimir). Altitude 8,500 ft. One of the loveliest and 
most enjoyable hill stations in India, 28 miles from Srinagar; famous 
for golf course ; plenty of picnic spots in the neighbourhood. Accommo- 
dation in well furnished, electrically lighted wo<Klen huts mostly owned 
by the Slate, or in hotels both European and Indian. Season — June to 
middle of September. 

Hazaribagh (Bihar). Altitude 2,000 ft. District headquarters ; pic- 
turesquely situated on high central plateau of district in the midst of 
copical hills,#with many fine lakes in the vicinity ; motorable roads in 
and outside the town. Temperature moderate except during hot months 
of April to June. Rainfall 62.73 in.; annual normal relative humidity 
63 per cent. ; annual normal maximum 84.6“F. and minimum 66.7®F. 

Kalimpong (Bengal). Altitude 4,200 ft. Headquarters of subdivi- 
sion in Darjeeling district, 28 miles by road from Darjeeling or 12 miles 
from Gielle Khola the D. II. Ry. terminus. Commands tjeautiful view of 
mountain, valley, and river scenery ; has well equipped Charteris hospi- 
tal, also vSt. Andrews Colonial Homes for education and training of 
poor European and Eurasian children. There is a proposal to start- 
tuberculosis sanatorium here. Climate milder than Darjeeling. Rainfall 
88.34 in. ; annual normal relative humidity 84 per cent. ; annual normal 
maximum 69.5®F. and minimum 57.6*F. 

Karachi (Sind). Rapidly developing sea-port at extreme end of 
Indus delta, with modern architecture. Climate, owing to prevalence 
of s#a breezes during 8 months, more healthy than at any other place 
in Sind; hottest months April to June. Rainfall about 5 in.; annual 
normal relative humidity 72 per cent.; annual normal maximum 98.4* P 
and minimum 68.2*F. 

Kaaaull (Punjab). Altitude 6,335 ft. Cantonment and convalescent 
depot in Ambala district; situated on the crest of the hill overlooking 
Kalka valley, 9 miles by bridle path and 15 miles by motor road from 
Kalka on N. W. Ry. ; good natural drainage; Pasture Institute of 
India. Rainfall 61.02 in. Season — April to October. 

Kodalkanal (Madras). Altitude 7,688 ft. One of the largest sana- 
toria in the Presidency. On a plateau of the Pulney hills, a spur of 
Ghats, in Madura district. Reached via Kodaikanal Road station on 
South Indian Railway. Much resorted to by Europeans throughout the 
year; temperature somewhat milder than Ootacamund. Rainfall lighter 
and atmospheric conditions more equable than those of Nilgiris ; climate 
of the place one of the best in India. Round about are rolling downs, 
with beautiful little woods nestling in their hollows and perenial streams 
flowing through them ; lake provides fine boating and fishing ; noted for 
its dry gravelly soil. Rainfall 63.94 in. ; annual normal restive humi- 
dity 69 per cent.; annual normal maximum 64.6*F. and minimum 51.1*P. 

Lansdowne (United Provinces). Altitude 5,600 to 6,600 ft. Canton- 
ment in Garhwal district, about half way between Mussoorie and 
Nainital; extends through beautiful pine and Oak forests for more than 
3 miles. Rainfal 78.98 in. 

Maliableshwar (Bombay). Altitude 4,500 to 4,700 ft. Principal 
sanatorium of Bombay Presidency in Satara District; 39 miles from 
Wathar on Southern Mahratta Railway. Picturesque scenery and proxi- 
mity to fresh .sea breeze ; spring and autumn retreat ol Bombay Governor 
and officials ; favourite season March to June, but this is not the time 
••when it is most beautiful; in October, on cessation of monsoon, it is full 
of flowers and verdure; excellent drives and walks in all directions. 
Monsoon sets early June and worst in July. Rainfall 265.6 in. 

Maymyo (Burma). Altitude 8.545 ft. Principal hill station in 
Burma, district Mandalay, on Mandalay Lashio Railway; oc^piea un- 
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dulating plateau surrounded by hills covered with thin oak forests and 
bracken; enjoys temperate and on the whole salubrious climate. Rain- 
fall 58.62 in., heaviest in May, June, September, ind October ; annual 
normal relative humidity 86 per cent. ; annual normal maximum 
and minimum 56.4^. 

Mount Abu (Rajputana). Altitude 3,945 ft. Eighteen miles from 
Abu Road on B. B. & C. I. Ry.; sanatorium and celebrated place of 
pilgrimage. Climate very healthy and delightfully cool. Polo, golf, 
cricket, and locating, etc., available. Rainfall 61.80 in.; apnual normal 
relative humidity 54 per cent., annual normal maximum 75.9®F. afid 
minimum 62.0*F. 

Murree (Punjab). Altitude 7,607 ft. Hill sanatorium and head- 
quarters of tahsil in Rawalpindi district, 89 miles from Rawalpindi on 
N. W. Ry. ; commands magnificent view over forest-clad hill sides into 
deep valleys studded with villages and cultivated fields ; admirable 
climate, suitable for children; sanatorium for tuberculosis of lungs re- 
cently started; has Lady Roberts Home for invalid officers and Murree 
Brewery. Rainfall 56.90 in.; annual normal relative humidity 56 per 
cent.; annual normal maximum 65.1®F. and minimum 60.2*F, Season— 
April to October. 

Mussoorie (United Provinces). Altitude 6,000 to 7,500 ft. Hill station 
and sanatorium in Dehra Dun District, among beautiful and varied moun- 
tain scenery ; tvo hours drive from Dehra Dun, important as an educa- 
tional centre for European children; many excellent hotels and nursing 
homes ; massage and electric treatment available. Rainfall 93.84 in. ; 
annual normal relative humidity 65 per cent.; mean temperature 57,1 *F, 

Nainital (United Provinces). Altitude 6,400 ft. Summer headquar- 
ters of the Government of United Provinces, with contonment ; 21 miles 
from Kathgodam the R. K. Ry. terminus. Cup-shaped station with 
pear-shaped lake in the middle, a little more than 2 miles in circum- 
ference, with good boating arrangeriients , unle^«^ accommodation obtained 
near top, it cannot he said to l>e healthy. Ramsay Hospital for Kuropeans 
with large maternity block. Rainfall 97.94 in. Season — April to October. 

Ootacamund (Madras). Altitude 7,327 ft. Headquarters of Nilgiri 
district and summer seat of Madras Government, chief sanatorium of 
the Presidency and one of the most beautiful hill stations in India; 
standing on the Nilgiri plateau, Nilgiri Roil way. Station reposes in an 
amphitheatre surrounded by 4 hills; flowers blossom in profusion all 
the year round. Rainfall 52.14 in.; annual normal relative humidity 
68 per cent. ; annual normal maximum 65.5* F. and minimum 49.2*F. 

Pacbmarhi (Central Provinces). Altitude 3,528 ft. Sanatorium in 
Iloshangabad district, summer resort of C. P. Government; 32 miles 
from I^pariya station on G. I. jP. Ry. Stands on plateau of Satpura 
hills, forest growth generally thin, interspersed with numerous grass 
glades of park-like appearance; affords slight relief from heat of plains, 
May the hottest month but not oppressive; climate delightfully cool 
and bracing in second half of September and October. Rainfall 76.89 in., 
heaviest in June to September ; annual normal relative humidity 60 per 
cent.; annual normal maximum 79.S*F. and minimum 61,0*F. 

Pahalgant (Kashmir). Altitude 7,200 ft. Sixty miles from Srinagar 
Uy inotcMT road; admirably situated beside I/idder tributary of Jhelum 
river, coniferous forests all round', drinking water from several 
good springs. Climate salubrious, cool, congenial for convalescents, less 
rainy than Gulmarg, Much resorted to by Indians; accommodation 
in tents available locally on moderate 4;;toge8. Season— June 
fD September. 
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Parachinar (North West Frontier Province), Headquarters of Kur- 
rum Aj?ency. 'Hiree hours drive from Thai station on N. W. Ry. ; in 
the midst of wide open valley encircled b)’ hills. Climate cold — except 
in mid-summer — and dry, very healthy, suitable for convalescents. 
Some of the best varieties of fruits available. Rainfall 28.30 in. ; annual 
normal relative humidity 55 per cent.; annual normal maximum TO.l^F, 
and minimum 48.0®F. 'Season— May to October. 

Purl (Orissa). Headquarters of Puri district; popular health resort 
with good sw-bnthing, on B. X. Ry., celebrated for Jagannnth temple ; 
has several notels. The site is salubrious and monsoon blows fresh and 
cool from sea, less healthy during rains. Rainfall 53.90 in.; annual 
normal relative humidity 83 per cent.; annual normal maximum 86.3®F. 
and minimum 74.6®F. 

Quetta (Baluchistan). Altitude 5,502 ft. Capital of Baluchistan and 
important military station on N. W. Ry., now in ruins on account of 
the 1935 earthquake; has se\’ere winter and suffers from blizzards,, 
dust-storms frequent in summer; well-known for fruits, has fine turfed 
polo and cricket grounds. Rainfall 9.37 in.; annual normal relative 
humidity 58 per cent.; annual normal maximum 73.6®P. and minimum 
44.3®F. 

Ranchi (Bihar). Altitude 2,128 ft. Summer seat of Bihar Govern- 
niont; situated on Chota Nagpur plateau on B. N. Ry. Much used by 
Europeans as health resort in cold-weather months ; has mental hospitals 
for Indians and Kuropeans. Rainfall 54.72 in ; annual normal relative 
huiiflditv 86 per cent.; annual normal maximum 84.2® F. and minimum 
65.5® F. “ 

Ranikhet (United Provinces). Altitude 5,983 to 6,942 ft. Military 
sanatorium in Almora district, 52 milesr from Kathg^am by motor; 
more or less on flat so that horse conveyances and motors can be 
used; has a good golf course and extensive pine woods. Rainfall 52.13 
in. ; annual normal relative humidity 67 per cent. ; mean temperature 
60.3®F. Season — April to October. 

Shillong (Assam). Altitude 4,920 ft. Headquarters of Assam 
Government; 67 miles by road from Gauhati on Assam Bengal Railway, 
situated on a plateau in Khasia Hills. Town laid out with greal judg- 
ment and taste among pine woods, surrounded with rolling downs; 
visitors can enjoy riding, driving, polo, golf, and cricket ; excellent 
climate, temperature more equable than that of any hill station in India, 
seldom above 80®F. in hottest weather. Rainfall 81.08 in. ; annual normal 
relative humidity 74 per cent.; annual normal maximum 69.9®F. and 
minimum 53.4®F. 

Simla (Punjab) . Altitude 7,232 ft. Summer Headquarters of 
Oivernments of India and the Punjab ; on N. W. Ry., Knlka-Simla 
section. Ripon hospital for Indians and Walker for Europeans; electric 
treatment obtainable; some near localities recommended for invalids; 
several excellent hotels. Rainfall 63.07 in.; annual normal relative 
humidity 57 per cent. ; annual normal maximum 60.9"F. and minimum 
49.7®F. Season — April or May to October. 

Srinagar (Kashmir). Altitude 5,204 ft. Capital sof Kashmir 
State ; 196 miles from Rawalpindi or about similar distance from Jammu 
on N. W. Ry. ; admirably situated on banks of navigable river 
Jhelum, with lovely Moghul gardens ip the neighbourhood ; accommoda- 
tion principally in well furnished, electrically lighted house boats. Rather 
warm during June to August, but cooler places within easy reach; 
winter months very sunless. Has Cottage Hospital for the Europeans and 
large Mission Hospital for Indians. Raitifall 26.73 in. ; annual normal 
relative humidity 82 per cent.; annual normal maximum 66,i*F. and 
minimum 44.1‘F. Season— April to June, and September to November, 
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CLASSIFICATION OF MINHRAL WATERS 

The mineral waters available in the Western Countries are classified 
below according to their constituents. The mineral waters and springs 
found in India are also grouped in a tabular form for convenience. 


Class Spa Characteristikis 


(1) Thermal Radio ac- 

tive of Low Mine- 
ralisation ... Iluxton ••• Warm, 82® 

Bath ... Hot. 104® to 120® 

Wildbad ... 91® to 105® 

Plombieres ... 77® to 155®, arsenical 

Aix-les-Bains ... 109® to 122®, H^S 

(2) Muriated : Simple Droitwich ...1 Hypertonic, 30 per cent. 

Nantwitch f NaCl, external use only 

Woodliall Spa ... Contains Br and I 

Llangammarch ... Contains barium 

Wiesbaden ... Isotonic or hypotonic * 

Alkaline ... Cheltenham 

(Pittville) ... Internal use 

lems ... 116®, CO, 

Royat ... 95®, CO, 

Hamburg 

Nauheim ... Hot eiferve.sciiig 

K]<;singen 

Sulphated ... Cheltenham ... Internal use 

^ Leamington ... Internal use 

Alkaline ... Karlsbad ••• Hot, internal use 

Sulphated ... Marienbad ... Cold, internal use 

(.3) Sulphated (puie) Apenta ...] 

Robinat •*. Bottled 

Hunyadi Junos 

(4) Alkaline ; CarlK)- 

iiated ... Vichy 

(5) .Sulphur : Simple Strathpeffer 

I/lanwrtyd Wells 
Muriated ••• Harrogate 

Llandrindod 
Helottan ... Hot 

Rotoara ... Hot 

Aachen 

(6) Acsenical ... Levico ... Bottled 

Mont Dore ... Low mineralisation 

La Bourbonle ... Muriated 

(7) Calcareous Bath ... Hot 

Contreicevine ... CoU 

- Wildungeti 
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<8) Chalybeate : 

Perrons car- 

boiiale ... Strathpeffer 

Buxton 
Harrogate 
Tunbridge Wells 
Spa ... CO,, effervescent 

Ferrous sul- 
phate Muriat- Trefriw 

ed. PdCl ... Harrogate 
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Places Temperature of Characteristics 

the water 


ASSAM. 

Caciiar :—KopiH ... 128“ to 180“F 
Sibsagar : — 

Nambor ••• 95“ to 98“ P 


BAtntHlSTAN. 

Bolan Pass : — Kirta ... 

Las Bela :—Kan Berar 
Kachhi : — Lakha 

Sibi Khaffaw ... 109“F 

Bbngai.. 

Birbhnm : — 

r antipara .. 128“ to 162“F 

Chittagong 

Babu or Bharat- 
Khund 

Balwa-Khund ••• 

KaurUKhund ... very hot 


Brahma-Khund ... 

Darjeeling :~-MecM 

Jessore i^Khajura • - 82*F 


Bbhar and Oujssa. 

Atymallik : — 

DeoljhaH ... 


Cuttack x—Atarl 


134*F 

138*F 


•• Hazaribagh 

Belkapi Of Surja- 
Khund ... 


169“, 170“, 
190“ F 


Strongly saline. 

Water slightly sulphurous. 
Gas slightly sulphuretted. 

Hot sulphurous. 

Strongly suliphurous. 
intensely saline and 
sulphurous. 

Sulphurous. 


Su Iphuretted hydrogen . 


Sulphurous and chalybeate. 

Diuretic and aperient. 

Saline, sulphurous and chaly- 
beate. 

Saline, slightlv chalybeate. 

Carbonated, sulphurous and 
chalybeate. 

Carbonate^ of lime and mag- 
nesia with a small propor- 
tion of iron. 


Slightly saline and sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. 

Quantity of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 


Chloride and sulphate of soda 
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i^oari 110® to 115®F Sulphurous and slightly saline 

Jrtdra Jurba Tepid Sulphurous. 

Katkamsandi ... 110*F Sulphuretted hydrogen, sihca,. 

alkaline chlorides, sulphate 
and iron. v 

Manbhum 


Tatlui or Tantolya 190“F 


Mongliyr 

Bliimband 

145” to ISO'F 

LachmUKhund ' ... 

144‘'F 

Panchbhur 

8S.4°F 

Sita Khund 

140“F 

Palamau Jorum 

132“F 

Thatha 

161*F 

Patna .—Rajghir 

100° to llO'F 

SanthalxParganas : — 

Baramasia 

9.S°F 

Dumka 

82°F 

Jhariya or Jherwa 

Pant ... 

93'F 

SibpUf 

m*F 

Nunhil 

119.5'F 

Tatloi 

148*F 

nOMBAV. 

Kaira \~-Lasundara ... 

100° to 122°F 

Panch Mahals : — 

Tuwa or Tui ... 

Near boiling 
point 

Ratnagiri i-^Arauli . 

106*F 

RajPur 

90®F 

Sangameswar 

105®F 

Ralwali 

no’F 

Manga 

99® to U7®F 


Surat 

Anaral ... ns® to 120®F 

Vizrabhi ... 110* to 136®F 

Cbntrai, ProvincjvS. 

Chhindwara : — 

Anhonl ... 134®F 

Haf,hanga1>ad 

Anhnni Somoni ... 114*’F 

Suigttja 

Tatapani ... 150® to lOO’F 


Sulphurous and slightly cLaly 
beate. 

Ivimpid aud tast^lesvs. 

Not sulphurous. 

Not sulphurous. 

Slight odour of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Slightly inpregnaied with 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Water clear and tasteless. 

Not sulphurous. 

Not sulphurous. 

Not sulphurous. 

Profuse discharge of gas slight- 
ly sulphuretted. ‘ 

Sulphuretted' gas. 

Slightly sulphurous. 


Strongly sulphurous and 
saline. 


vSulphnrous vapour. 

Strongly impregnated with 
sulphur. 

Alkaline. Traces of common 
salt and sulphate of lime. 
Slightly sulphurous. 

Slightly sulphurous. 

Chalybeate when fresh and 
sulphurous on issuing. 


Sulphurous gas. 
vSulphuretted hydrogen. 


Strongly .sulphurous. 

Abundant discharge of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. ^ 

Strong odour of sulphuretted 
hyore^^n. 
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Kashmir. 

Baltistan 

Askqli ... 104 5“F Sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Bisilo Behitsil . . 160®F Sul])huretted hydrogen. 

Duchin ... 1S4®F Slightly chalybeate. 

Khorkan ... 185*F Sulphurous. 

Changchengmo ; — 

Gokfa ... 120" to 150® F Carl>onic acid gas. 

Pampui^ ... 70®F Sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Nubar : — 

Chausan .. 167®F Faintly sulphurous. 

Rupshu : — 

Puga ... 80® to 174®F Sodium chloride and sul- 

phuretted hydrogen. 

Madras. 

Godavari : — 

Gondala .. 140"F Slight odour of sulphuretted 

hydrogen. 

Punjab. 

Gurgaoii - 

Sohna ... 108® F Strongly sulphuretted. 

Kufli : — Bashisht ... 138*F Sulphuretted hjdrogen. 

Khclat ... 104*F Sulphurous 

Manikara ... 106.5® to 202®F vSulphuretted hydrogen. 

Spiti 

Clianghizang ... 117.5®F Sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Mianwali : — 

Bakh Ravine ... 94"F Sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Simla Hill States ; — 

Jaori ... 180.5*F Sulphurous and Saline 

Bhajji :-Suni ... 135®F Strongly sulphurous. 

Rajputana. 

Mewar (Udaipur) 

Gangar ... 80®F vSlightly saline and sulphur* 

ous. 

Sikkim. 

Momai .. 110® to I16®F Strongly sulphurous. 

Yeumtong .. 112.6*F Sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Chloride and sulphate of soda. 

iTiaXED PROVINCBS. 

Sahasradhara *.. 72*F Strongly impregnated with sul- 

phuretted hydrogen. 

Gaufi Khund .. 180*F Carbonate of line and iron. 

Gawi Khund 72*F Saline and strongly chaly- 

beate. 


109 
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NOTIFIABLE DISEASES 

The following is a list of notifiable disease& in America, Great Britain » 
Ireland, India (Br.), and French and Portuguese territories in India. 


Actinomycosis (A.) 

Adinitis, acute infectious (A.) 
Ankylostomiasis (A.) 

Anthrax (A.) 

Beri-beri (A.) 

Bilharziasis (A ) 

Black-water fever (A.) 
Broncho-pncunionia (A.) 

Cancer (A.) 

Chancre, soft (A.) 

Chicken-pox (A., G.B., Ir., I.) 
Cholera • 

Coc-cidiodal Granuloma, infectious 




(A.) 

Continued fever (A„ G.B., Ir*) 
Dengue (A.) 

Diarrhoea and Knteritis (A.,I.,Ir,) 
Diphtheria and croup.* 

Distomiases (A.) 

Dysentery, Amoebic (A., Fr. 

„ Bacilla^ (A., Fr. 

„ unspecified (A.) 
Echinococcus infection (A.) 
Encephalitis, Epidemic lethargic 
(A., & Ir.) 

Erysipelas (A., G.B. & Ir.) 

Favus (A.) 

Filariasis (A.) 

Food poisoning (A.) 

Foot and Mouth Disease (A,) 
Glanders (A., E. & W.) 

Goitre (A.) 

Gonorrhoea including ophthalmia 
neonatorum (A.) 

Impetigo contagiosa (A.) 

Influenza • 

Jaundice, infectioas (A., Sc.) 
Leishmaniasis (A., I.) 

Leprosy (A., I., Fr, I., Pr. 1.) 
Malaria (A., G.B. & Ir.) 

Malignant oedema (A.) 

Measles (A., Fr. I., G.B. & Ir.) 
Meningitis, epidemic cerebro^ 
spinal * 


Miliary fever (A., Fr. I.) 

Mumps (A , I.) 

Paragonimiasis (A.) 

Paratyphoid (A., Fr. I.,G.B. Si Ir.) 
Pediculosis (A.) ^ 

Pellagra (A.) 

Pemphigus (A.) 

Pemphigus neonatorum (E. & W.) 
Plague* 

I^eumonia (A., Fr. I., Sc.) 
Poliomyelitis (A,, G.B, & Ir.) 
Psittacosis (A.) 

Puerperal fever (Sepsis) • 

Rabies (A., E. & W.) 

Rat-bite fever (A.) 

Relapsing fever ♦ 

Rheumatic fever (A.) 

Ring worm (A.) 

Rocky mountain spotted fever (A.) 
Rnbeolu (A., B. & W.) • 

Scabies (A.) 

Scarlet fever* 

Scurvy (A.) 

Septic sore throat (A.) 

Small-pox * 

Syphilis (A.) . 

Tetanus including infantile A., Sc.) 
Tick fever (A.) 

Trachoma (A., Sc.) 

Trench fever (Ir.) 

Trench month (A.) 

Trichinosis (A.) 

Trypanosomiasis (A., Fr. I.) 
Tubercnlosi*^, pulmonary * 
Tuberculosis, nonpnlmonary • 
Tulareemia (A.) 

Typhoid * 

Typhus fever (Bxanthematie) ♦ 
Typhus, Benign Epidemic (A.) 
Undulant fever (A., Fr. I.) 
Vincent's Angina (A.) 

Whooping cough * 

Yellow fever (A., I., Ir.) 

Yaws (A.) 


* America, Grest Britain, Ireland, India (Br.), and French and 
Portuguese scttlemente in India. 

A.— America Ir,— Ireland 

E. & W*— England and Wales I.— India (Br.) «* 

Sc.— Scotland Pr. I.— Portuguese territories in 

Fr. t.— French territories in India India 

O. B.— Great Britain ** 
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Acalypha indica, 329 
Acanthosis nigricans^ 1181 
treatment, 1182 
Acetanilide, 213 
Acetarsone, 409, 668 
Acetophexiatidin, 213 
Acetylarsan, 472, 672 
Acid-fast organisms, 938 
Acidophilus bacillus, 1552 
Acidosis, 69 
after anaesthesia, 74 
degree of, 72 
in children, 74 
in cholera, 75 
in diabetes, 73 
in malaria, 75 
in nepliiitis, 73 
non-gaseous, 72 
treatment of, 72 
Achlorhydria, 1359 
Acne .scrofulosorum, 1171 
vulgaris, 787, 1158 
Acnitis, 1171 
Acorus calamus, 419 
chemistry of, 419 
therapeutics of, 419 
Acridine dyes, 766 
Acrodermatitis perstans, 1201 
treatment of, 1201 
Actinomycosis 
of nails, 1159 
of skin, 1159 
treatment of, 1159 
Acute abdomen, 1125 
Adexolin, 200 
Adiposis dolorosa, 1054 
Administration, modes of, 25 
on mucous membranes, 27 
oral, 28 
rectal, 28 
sprays, 27 
Bubdnral, 83 
sublingual, 33 
subnasal, 38 
Adrenalin, 250 
^drephrine, 1436 
therapeutics of, 418 
Aegle marrnelos, 418 
Afridol, 729 
violet, 78 


Agomensin, 1440 
Agranulocytosis, 1230 
Aiiihum, 1232^ 

Ajowan, 313 

Akri, Akti : see Vicia sativrr 
Albumin water, 1343 
Alcohol, 165, 288 
in fever, 169 
protective action of, 165 
Alepol, 927 
Alkalosis, 69, 75 
symptoms of, 76 
treatment of, 76 
Alkresta ipecac, 381 
Allergj^ 1232 

non-specific desensitisation, 1289 
protein shock therapy, 1289 
protein skin tests, 1234 
treatment, 1237 
Allipm wsativum, 329 
Alopecia areata, 1220 
Amidopyrin, 213 
Amino-acid deficiency, 1081 
Amino-arsenophenol, 673 
Amino-stiburea, 444 
Ama^biasi^^, 356, 1241 
causative organisms, 356 
carriers, 358 
diagnosis of, 367 
diet in, 359 
incidence of, 356 
latent infection, 358 
mercury compounds in, 412 
organic arsenicals in, 409 
palliative remedies in, 415, 421 
problem of cure, 867 
total alkaloids of ipecacuanha in, 
388 

treatment of, 1241 
Amoebic dysentery 
bismuth in, 713 
stovarsol in, 669 
treatment of, 369, 409 
Amytal, 280 
Anabolin, 1301 
Ansemia, 1241 
arsenic in, 646, 1248 
classifications of, 1241, 1714 
microcytic hypochtomfc, MI7 
arsenic In, 1246 
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microcytic hypochromic anaemia 
(contd,) 

blood transfusion in^ 1249 
copper in, 1248 
iron in, 1247 
radium in, 1248 
splenectomy in, 1249 
treatment of, 1247 
pernicious, 1243 
blood picture in, 1243 
diagnosis of, 1243 
hydrochloric acid in, 1246 
iron in, 1246 
liver therapy in, 1244 
stomach preparations in, 1246 
treatment of, 1244 
Anaesthetics intravenous, 62 
evipan-sodium, 63 
magnesium sulphate, 62 
AuapTi}laxis, 797 
Anatomical standards, 1711 
Allay odin, 409 
Angina pectoris, 1249 
Angiography, cerebral, 67 
Angioxyl, 1443 
Aniline dyes 
as anthelmintics, 345 
in leprosy, 936 
Ankylostoma duodenale, 268 
Anthelmintics 
administration of, 256 
choice of, 263 
investigation of, 264 
miscellaneous, 326 
antiseptics, intestinal, 326 
azadtrach, 327 
bntea frondosa, 327 
corHican moss, 327 
embelia, 327 
Hens laurifolia, 328 
' geraniol, 829 
heavy metals, 327 
niucuna 327 
purgatives, 326 
quassia, 328 
rotylon, 329 

spigelia marilandica, 828 
yeroma anthelmintica, 329 
on cestodea, 271 
arecannt, 281 
asnidinm. 27t 
carbon teW-ehlortde, 283 
enKToantit^ 283 
cttsso (kousso) 276 
78 
288 


^k^fpaia, 2 


Anthelmintics [contU,) 
pomegranate, 279 
on nematodes, 284 
absinthi oil, 305 
anisi oil, 306 
beta-naphthol, 319 
^tel oil, 305 
cajuput oil, 304 
carbon tetra-chlorMe, 284 
caryopliilli oil, 30s 
chenopodium oil, 298 
chloroform, 293 
ciunamomi oil, 306 
copaiba oil, 306 
eucalyptus oil, 294, 303 
hfcptyl resorcinol, 324 
hexyl resorcinol, 322 
rutse oil, 306 
santonin, 307 
sassafras oil, 306 
tanceti oil, 305 
tetrachlor-ethyleiic, 294 
thymol, 311 
turpentine oil, 304 
on somatic parasites, 330 
Anthrax, 1166, 1251 
Antibody, production of, 102 
Aiitilebrine, 930 
Antileprol, 923, 930 
Antimony, 429 
aniline tartarate, 456 
aromatic compounds of, 456 
chemotherapy of, 108, 454 
cumulative action, 463 
derivatives of, 429, 454, 459 
fastness, 446 
in hlariasis, 343 
in flukes, 343 
in framb^sia, 448 
in granuloma inguinale, 448, 1014 
in helminthic diseases, 339 
in kala-azar, 436 
in leprosy, 934 
in malaria, 448 
in pregnancj', 446 
in rat-bite fever, 449 
in schistosomiasis, 339 
in 83^hilis, 448 
in trichinosis, 343 
in trypanosomiasis, 449 
organic aromatic compounds of 
440, 456 
action of, 433 

pentavalent compounds, 456, 458 
complications after injection of, 

461 0^ 

dcMsage of, 44t 
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Antimony (contd.) 
pharmacology of, 430 
therapeutics of, 436 
tolerance, 433 

toxic effects of, 434, 459, 460 
tri valent compounds of, 456 
Antimonyl tartarate, 460 
Aiitiniosan, 342 
Aiitineuritic Wtaniin, 192 
Antipellagra vitamin, 194 
Antipyretic drugs, 212 
analgesic action, 214 
habit formation, 215 
in fever, 119 
therapeutics of, 216 
toxic effects, 215 
Artipyrin, 213 
Antisera, dosage of, 799 
preparations, 792 
Anti-scorbutic vitamin, 196 
Anti-sterility vitamin, 190 
Antivenin, 805 
All ti virus, 779 
Arec%nut, 281 
Aiecoline, 281 
dihydrobromide, 282 
dihydrochloride, 282 
pharmacology of, 281 
toxicity of, 282 
Aristochin, 583 
Arsacetin, 661 
Aisemetine, 387 
Aisenic, 239 
administration of, 657 
as anthelmintic, 647 
derivatives of, 635 
. in chemotherapy, 110 
in dengue, 650 
in eruptions, 694 
in frambeesia, 655 
in intestinal protozoa, 651 
in leprosy, 935 
m malaria, 647 
in rat-bite fever, 652 
in syphilis, 653 
in trypanosomiasis, 648 
in Vincent’s angina, 656 
organic compounds, 640 
absorption of, 641 
classes of, 643 
excretion of, 642 
,, pharmacalogy of, 635 
poisoning, 685 
therapeutics of, 646 
toxicity of, 685 
trivalent compounds, 673 


I Arsenical 
I dermatitis, 695 
I eruptions, 692 
I jaundice, 697 
organic, 680 
mode of action, 680 
poisoning, 686 
toxicity of, 686 
reactions, 687, 690 
Aiscnobenzene, 673 
Arsenobillon, 'see Salvarsan 
Arsen-phenolamine, see Salvarsan 
Arsphenamine, see Salvarsan 
Artemisine, 312 
Arteriosclerosis, 1535 
, Arthritis, 1251 
I classification of, 1251 
' treatment of, 1253 
1 aurotherapy, 1258 

diet therapy, 1255 
drug therapy, 1257 
fever therapy, 1256 
haeniotherapy, 1256 
, histamine therapy, 1259 

local. 1254 

non-specific protein therapy, 1255 
^ physical therapy, 1254 
vaccine therapy, 1256 
Arthropod vectors, 1608 
Asoaridole, 308 
Ascaris lumbricoides, 268 
Aschheim-Zondek test, 1454 
Ascitis, 1260 
treatment of, 1262 
Aspidium, 271 
administration of, 272 
anthelmintic effects, 273 
chemical composition, 271 
pharniacologj^ of, 272 
poisoning, 274 
preparations of, 276 
Asthma, 789, 1262 
Atebrin, 602, 1619 
for prophylaxis, 607, 1521 
in black water fever, 608 
in labour forces. 1519 
pharmacology oi, 602 
toxicity of, 1522 
Atophan, 214 
Atoxyl, 472, 661 
therapeutics of, 662 
toxicity of, 663 
Aur-emetine, 886 
Autolysates, 778 
Avenyl, 753 
m leprosy, 934 
Azadiracb, 327 
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Bacillary dysentery^ 840 
bacteriophage, 844 
carriers of, 842 
lactose in, 844 
treatment of, 842 
Bact. coli infection, 59 
Bact. pseudo caroliiius infection. 
Bacteria, pathogenic, 1594 
Bacterial diseases 
channels of infection in, 763 
chemotherapy of, 768 
remedies against, 760 
specific therapy, 772 
susceptibility to, 768 
Bacterial flora, 760, 1541 
alimentary tract, 1541 
genito-nrinary tract, 1546 
normal tissue, 1547 
respiratory tract, 1544 
Bacteriophage, 808 
in enteric fever, 819 
m plague, 820, 906 
in pyogenic infections, 820 
phenomenon of, 810 
preparation of, 811 
prophylaxis, 814 
role of, 812 

specificity and types of, 811 
Bael, 418 

Barber’s itch, 1160 
Barbital, 227, 229 
Basal diet, 1045 
Baths, 118 
Bayer 693B, 444 
Bayer SB 212, 342 
Bazin’s disease, 1167 
Bed sore, 1499 

Bee sting, treatment of, 1112 
Bee venom therapy, 1104 
Bemax, 200 
Beprochin, 590 
Beri-beri, 198, 1018 
adrenalin eflect in, 1021 
dry type, 1018 
eviunis in, 1022 
marmite in, 1022 
oryzanin in, 1022 
oryza toxin in, 1020 
prophylaxis and treatment of, 1021 
rice, 1020 

iikitiki in, 1018, 1022 
wet type, 1018 
Beta^^naphthol, 319 
antheltnintic (rifect, 820 
phat^ftoology of, 919 
prepttrations of, 321 
of, 321 


Beverages, 1647 
Bhang, 1120 
Bile, white, 1719 
Bile^pignients, fonnation of, 99 
Biloposol, 725 
Biquinyi, 725, 726 
Bird malaria, tests on, 549 
Bisantol, 724 
Bismarsen, 679, 725 i 
Bismo(ymol, 724 
Bismogenol, 724 
Bismol, 723 
Bismoluol, 724 
Bismostab, 722 
Bumuth, 703 
administration of, 715 
in amoebic dysentery, 713 
in leprosy, 935 
in lupus erythematosus, 714 
in neurosyphilis, 711 
in syphilis, 708 
ill yaws, 7J2 
pliarmacoiogx^ of, 704 
preparations "of, 721 , 

therapeutic uses, 708 
toxicitj of, 717 
Bismutho-yatren, 726 
Bismuthyl, 722 

Bismuthyl gluconic acid, 724 
Bismuthyl tartrates, 723 
Bismutol, 724 
Bisnene, 724 
Bistovol, 726 
Bivatol, 725 

Black water fever, 674, 1270 
Black widow : see 1/atrodectus 
niactans 
Blazan, 725 
Blood, 1271 
ameth count, 1265 
bleeding time, 1284 
chemistry of, 1272 
coagulation time, 1284 
collection of, 1720 
examination of, 1288 
flukes, 832 
groups, 54 

leucocyte count, 1274 
parasites of, 1287 
platelets, 12^ 
pressure, 1290 

method of determination, 1292 
diet therapy in, 1208 <>«• 

opotherapy in, 1301 
treatment of, 1297 
red cell eOitnt, 1279 
eedlmentariop test, 1284 
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Blood (contd,) 
specific gravity of, 85 
transfusion, 49 
animal to man, 53 
CM>mplication of, 58 
direct, 52 

in different diseases, 50 
technique of, 52 
whole blood, 52 
viscocity of, 1271 
volume, 36, 1271 
Blood count chart, 1718 
Blood serum, 1719 
Botryomycosis, 1161 
Botulism, 876 
treatment of 877 
Bowel diseases, 823 
general management, 826 
intestinal antiseptics in, 827 
kaolin, 829 

phenol derivatives, 829 
B. R. 34, 673 
B. R. 34A, 673 
B. R 68, 672 
Bra^ root, 860 
Bieakbone fever, see Dengue 
Bromides as hypnotic, 281 
Bronchitis, 1302 
Buckwheat, 1650 
Buffers, 70 
Bums, 1304 
Bush's xule, 17 
Butea frondosa, 327 
Butyl chloral hydrate, 226 

Caffeine, 250 
Calciferol, 186 
Calcium, as tonic, 240 
Calcium, intravenous, 56 
Calcium stovarsol phosphate, 671 
Callosities, 1185 

Calophylum bigator in leprosy, 983 
Camphor derivatives, 249 
Campolon, 1245 
Cane-sugar, 252 
Caprokol, 822 
Caibarsone, 411 
toxicity of, 412 
Caibo bismuthates, 723 
Carbolic acid in leprosy, 936 
Carbon tetra-chloride, 288, 284 
administration of, 287 
as anthelmintic, 288 
** chemistry of, 2W 
pharmacology of, 285 
toxic effects, 290 
Carbuncles, 1161, 1305 


Cardiac failure, 1313 
Cardiac tonics, 241 
Cardiazol, 249 
Cardio-capillary crisis, 1028 
Caidyl, 725 
Carotene, 183 

Carvacrol (Isolh\inol), 318 
Casbis, 723 

Caslcla nicholsoni, 420 
Cataphoresis, 27, 127 
Cereals, 1648* 

Cerebro-spinal fever, 888 
prophylaxis, 889 
treatment of, 890 
\accine therapy, 894 
Cerebrospinal fluid, 1306 
colloid gold reaction, 1807 
loculation syndrome, 1808 
Cestodes, see Anthelmintics, 269 
Chaluni, 1159 
Ciiaras, 1120 

Chardyl, see Yatren, 408 
Chaulmoogra oil, see Oil chaul- 
nioogra 

Chaulmoogra seeds, 923 
Chemotherapy, 77 
definition of, 81 
emetine in, 107 
m bacterial diseases, 763 
quinine in, 107 
Chenophenin, 583 

Cbenopodium oil, see Oil Chenopo- 
dium 

Chicken-pox, 1812 
Chilblain, 1192 
Cliilomiastix mesnili, 422 
Chiniofon, 409 
Chloasma, 1189 
tieatment of, 1189 
Chloral hydrate, 226 
addiction to, 1122 
C’iloralamide, 226 
Chloretone, 226 

Chloroform as anthelmintic, 293 
Cholecystography, 66 
Cholera, 854 

bacteriophage in, 861, 867 
diagnosis, 858 

prevention of acidosis in, 863 
prognosis in, 859 
toxsemia, 866 
treatment of, 861 
Cholesterol metabolism, 100 
Chopra and Chaudhury's test, 448 
Chopra’s antimony test, 446 
Choriomeningiti, 1640 
Chrysanthemum cineratise, 829 
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Chuli, 1158 

Cinchona alkaloids, 490 
amorphous, 688 
chemistry of, 496 
crystalline, 582 
eictraction of, 498 
on bird malaria, 949 
on gametes, 562 
on human malaria, 550 
pharmacology of, 499 
preparations, 582 
therapeutics of, 515 
toxic effects, 553 
Cinchona bark 
composition of, 492 
preparation of, 582 
Cihchona febrifuge, 493, 54S 
Ciuchonjdine, 647, 687 
Cinchonine, 547, 588 
Cinchonism, 555 
treatment of, 558 
Cinchophen, 214 
Clark’s formula, 17 
Climate and Disease, 1569 
clothing, 1572 
cooling artificial, 1574 
head wear, 1578 
housing, 1573 
sunlight, 1571 
Climatic bubo, 1009 
Coal-tar preparation, 612 
C^obra venom, 1072 
Cocaine addiction, 1121 
treatment of, 1140 
Cocoannt, 283 

Coliform infection, 788, 850 
Colitis, chronic, 846 
treatment of, 847 
Colitis, ulcerative, 789 
Collasan, 418 
Colloid metals, 60, 62 
Coma, 1816 
apoplebtic, 1817 
epileptic, 1819 
Common cold, 1818 
Congestion, 1106 
Conjunctivitis, 1820 
Constipation, 1822 
medicines in, 1829 
physical therapy, 1821 
Convulsions, 181» 

Copper in leprosy, 994 
Cogratnine, 249 



Cowling’s rule, 17 
Cramps, 1883 
Creeping eruption, 1151 
Cicosote in leprosy, 936 
Ctyogcnin, 214 
Cuprece cYirtex, 589 
C'upreine in malaria, 551 
Cusso, 276 

Custard, 1343 « 


Pslx>ia venom, 1074 
DahU 1342 
Djiidruff, 1156 
Tandy fever, see Dengue 
Darter’s disease, 1182 
Deanfness, 1884 
Death, sudden, 1479 
Eengue, 987 
prophylaxis in, 988 
treatment, 989 
Dentition table, 1718 
I Dcrcum’s diif«:.a8e, 1054 
Dermatitis artefacta, 1175 
exfoliative, 1197 
herpetiformis, 1211 
medicamentosa, 1174 
occupational, 1175 
repens, 1201 
Dermatolysis, 1188 
Dermatophytes, 1151 
Dhobie’s itch, 1153 
Diabetes mellitus, 1048, 1588 
basal diet in, 1045 
glucose tolerance test, 1045 
insulin hypoglycceniia, 1048 
, S3miptoms of, 1044 
treatment in, 1045 
Diabetic coma, 1049 
Diarrhcea, 1887 
iMarrhoea alba, 879 
flagellate, 422 
Diathermy, 129 
DJazo^reaction, 884 
Diet and Dietetics, 146, 1575 
alcohol, 165, 1575 
balanced, 1646 
during infancy, 175 
during lactation, 178 
during pregnancy, 170 
errors of, 162, 15^ 

Bvans and Strang, 1056 
general scheme of, 168 
Oersos-Hermandafer, 958 
Indian, 159 
in disease 
invalid, tm 
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Diet and Dietetics (contd.) 

Kenyon 1066 
mineral constituents, 153 
sources of, 167 
D^gifortis, 248 
Diginutin, 248 
D'gitalis, 246 
Digitaloids, 246, 1583 
Digoxin, 248 • 

Dilution table, 1709 
Diphydranol, 414 
Dinitro-o-cresol, 1058 
Dinitrophenol, 1057 
Diphtheria, 790, 1166, 1343 
anti-toxin, 799 
treatment of, 1166 
Diphvllabothrium latum, 269, 274, 
282 

Diseases, notifiable, 1730 
Diseases, vSpread of 
by arthropods, 1608 
by food, 1664 
by water, 1666 
Divicine, 1037 
rxmovan bodies, 1011 
Doses, table of, 1667 
Dracoutiasis, 333 
Drugs 

absorption of, 8 
action of, 1 
choice of, 37 

conditions modifying action of, 17 

cumulative action of, 18 

distribution of, 13 

dosage of, 17 

excretion of, 15 

idiosyncrasy to, 20 

resistance, 84 

synftrgism and antagonism, 22 
tolerance, 21 
toxic effects of, 7 
Ding addiction, 1116 
alcohol, 1121 

barbituric acid derivatives, 1123 
cocaine, 1121 
Indian hemp, 1120 
opium, 1117 

infantile administration of, 111^< 
opiuni alkaloid, 1120 
papaver somnifemm capsules, 
1120 

treatment of, 1125 
ambulatory, 1127 
•• auxiliary, 1137 

rapid withdrawal, 1129 
euphyllin in, 1129 
insulin in, 1129 


Drug addiction { contd.) 
serum in, 1129 
sudden withdrawal, 1127 
Diug fastness, 84 
Dnig resistance, 84 
in amoebic dysentery, 92 
in malaria, 92 
m spirochsetosis, 90 
in s>philis, 90 
in trypanosomiasis, 88 
nature and ^mechanism of, 86 
Drunkenness, 1345 
Dupytrens contraction, 1178 
Duodenal ulcers, 1359 
Dysbakta, 783 
Dysentery, 1346 

D}senterv, l)acillary, 783, 840 


Dvhis carinata venom, 1074 
Fcthyma, 1165 
Fc/eina, 1199 
Kgg flip, 1343 

Eggleston method of digitalisation, 
247 

Ehrlich 914 : see Neo-salvarsan 
Fhrlich 594 : see Stovarsol 
Ehrlich— Hata 606 : see Sslvarsan 
Kktabim ointment, 1170 
I Electrocution, 144 
Electrolysis, 127 
Electrotherapy, 125 
Elephantiasis nostras, 1163 
I^moelia, 327 
Embial, 725 
Embolism, air, 37, 43 
Emetine 

compounds of, 381 
cumulative effects of, 390 
diarrhoea, 893 
in amoebiasis, 367 
in hepatitis, 374 
in pregnancy, 895 
in schistosomiasis, 343 
neuritis, 392 
pharmacology, 863 
toxicity of, 3^ 

Emetine adsorbate, 881 
Emetine bismuth iodide, 381 
I Emetine periodide, 885 
Emetol, 379 
Bmetron, 408 

Encephalitis lethorgica, 60 
Endocrine system, 1567 
Budothermy, 129 
Enteric fever, 830 
bacteriophage in, 840 
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Enteric /ever {contd.) 
earner, 833 
diagnosis of, 833 
dia/o»reaction in, 834 
diet ill, 836 

general management, 335 
prophylaxis, 835 
treameut, 837 
Eunresis, 1347 
Eosinophilia, 1275 
Ephedrme, 251 
Epidemic drops}, 1023 
acute, 1026 
chronic, 1026 
rice test, 1026 
treatment, 1027 
Epidermolysis bullosa, 1208 
Epithenny, 129 
Ergo-dermatoses, 1175 
Ergosterol, 186 
Erysipelas, 1162 
Erythema 
abigne, 1191 
induratuni, 1171 
multiformi, 1193 
nodosum, 1216 
pernio, 1192 
rubra nasi, 1191 
toxic, 1192 

Erythodermia facial, 1191 
Espundia, 450, 1405 
Esthiomene, 1010 
Ettcalyptol in leprosy, 933 
as anthelmintic, 294 
Eucortone, 1436 
Kukupin, 498, 502 
Hu^uinine, 583 
Evipan-sodium, 63 
Eviunis, 1022 


Farcy, 1166 

Fasting level, blood sugar, 1044 
Pats, animal, 1656 
used in medicine, 1657 
Felix mas, 271 
anthelmintic effects of, 278 
preparations, 276 
toxic effects, 274 
Fever, 207 
significauce of, 210 
treatment of, 216 
Fibro-lysin in leprosy, 936 

S tcus lamruolia, 328 

385, 1381, 1604 
nntibony in, 343 


Fish, impaction of, 1625 
Flumerin, 729, 749 
Folliculilis coccogenic, 1160 
Food, see Diet and dietetics, 146 
caloric value of, 1636 
mineral constitments of, 1637 
values, 1626 
Pood poisoning, 869 
laboratory diagnosisji S74 
treatment of, 875 
Formyphenarsine, 672 
Fouadin, 339, 342 
Fourneau 309, see Bayer 205 
Fourneau 190, see Stovarsol 
Fourneau 257, see Treparsol 
Fourneau 270, 472, 672 
Framboesia, 1517 
antimony in, 448 
arsenic in, 655 
bismuth in, 712 
Frei*s antigen, 1012 
Frei's reaction, 1010 
Froin's syndrome, 1808 
Frolicb^s syndrome, 1053 
Functional tests, 1352 
Fungi, 1659 
Furunculosis, 788, 


Ganja, see Drug addiction, 112C 
Gastric function test, 1357 
Gastric nicer, 1361 
Gavano, 387 

Gernianin (Bayer 205), 466 
pharmacology of, 467 
prophylactic uses, 471 
therapeutic uses, 468 
Ghee, 162 
Glanders, 1166 
Global capacity, 1356 
Glucose, 46, 252, 1366 
Glucose tolerance test, 1045 
Glycothjjmoline^ 318 
Goitre, iodine in, 59 
Gold, in leprosy, 935 
in tuberculosis, 963 
Gonococcal infections, 789 
Gonorrhoea, mercury in, 740 
Granati, 280 
Granuloma^ 1224 
Granuloma venereum, 1009 
treatment of, 1013 
Growing scar, 1184 
Gnine^ wdta infection, 333 
Gar ion oiL In lenrosv. 938 
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Haja, 1159 
Ilaliverol, 200 
Halteridiutn, 481 
Hsemoglobiu, 1280 
Haemoptysis, 1372 
riaemorrhages, 1869 
Haemorrhagic syndrome, 1717 
Hacmorrhoidis, 63, 1373 
Headache, 1875 
Health resorts, 1722 
Heart-failure, 244 
digitalis in, 246 
general management, 245 
Heat, production of, 203 
Heat stroke. 218, 1379 
Heavy metals as anthelmintics, 327 
Heights and weights 
of human beings, 1710 
Helicters isora, 420 
Helminthiasis, 254, 1881 
antimony in, 448 
arsenic in, 647 
Hemiatrophy, face, 1186 
Henoch’s purpura, 1214 
Hepatex, 883 

Hepatic function tests, 1355 
Hepatomegaly, 1886 
Hepatrat, 1245 
Heptylresorcinol, 324, 414 
Herpes simplex, 1212 
Herpes zoster, 1213 
Ilexainine, 59 
Hexylresorcinol, 322 
Hiccough, 1387 
Hill diarrhoea, 884 
Histamine in arthritis, 1259 
Hoarseness, 1889 
Hoechst 2754, 673 
Holarrhena antidysenterica, 398 
pharmacology, 399 
therapeutic uses, 402 
Hook-worm, 268j 279, 1385 
Hydnocarpus oil : see Oil chaul- 
moogra 

Hydrocupreine derivatives, 767 
Hydrocele, treatment of, 65 
Hydrocinchonidine, 587 
Hydroquinine, 587 
Hydrotherapy, 116 
in e;iteric fever, 836 
Hymenolepsis diminuta, 269, 274 
Hynienolepis nana, 269, 274 
•^yoscine, 231 
Hyperkeratosis, 1176 
Hyperplesis, 1291 
padutin in, 1301 
H^ervitamlnosis^ 188 


Hypnotics, 2M 
Hypoglycapmic coma, 1049 
Hypotan, 1300 


Icterus index, 1285 
Icthyosis, 1176 
Inimenin, 1105 
Tinmuno-transfusion, 51 
Impetigo contagiosa, 1164 
Infantile biliary cirrhosis, 1039 
Infantile paralysis, 1454 
Infection staphylococcal, 1587 
Influenza, 786, 983 
treatment of, 986 
Injection, administration by, 32 
hypodermic, 32 
intracranial, 33 
intrahepatic, 33 
intramuscular, 33 
intrapericardial, 88 
intravenous, 34 
calcium, 56 
glucose, 46 
saline, 44 

sodium bicarbonate, 55 
Insect stings, 1393 
Insomnia, 223 
Insulin, in diabetes, 1047 
in drug addiction, 1129 
Intestinal protozoa, 326 
Iodine therapy, 57 
lodo-bismutol, 706 
Iodoform, 297 
Ionisation, 127 
lontrophoresis, 127 
Ipecacuanha, 360 
compounds, 381 
pharmacology, 866 
lion, as tonic, 240 
Iron metabolism, 99 
Isabgul, 416 

Iso-thymol : see Carvacrol, 318 
Itch, 1149 
Itching, 1221 

Japanese river fever, 978 
treatment of, 982 

Jarish Herxheimer^s reactioti, 690 
Jaundice, 1393 
arsenical, 095 
latent, 1397 

Hala-azar, 486 
aldehyde reaction in, 446 
amino-stiburea, 444 
antimony test in, 446 
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Kala-azar (contd,) 

Bay^r 693 B, 444 
diamosis of, 1403 
evidence of cure, 446 
finger-ijrick test, 447 
iodine in, 58 
neoatam, 443 
neostibosan, 444 
reaction of blood in, 75 
relapse, 445 
stibamine in, 443 
stibosan in, 443 
urea stibaniine in, 442 
von-Heyden 693 in, 443 
Kaniala, 278 
Kaolin, 412 
in bowel diseases, 829 
Kavlene, 413 
Keloid, 1184 
Ketogenxc diet, 1841 
Keratosis follicnlaris, 1176 
Kharophen, see Stovarsol 
Kharsalphen, 676 
Kharsivan, see Salvarsau. 
Koknar, 1117 
Kousso, 276 
pharmacology, 277 
preparations, 278 
therapeutic uses, 277 
Krysolgan, in tuberculosis, 964 


Laboratory examinations, 1401 
Lacarnol, 1443 
in blo(^ pressure, 1301 
Lactogen, 1342 

Lsevuloae tolerance test, 1355 
Lathyrism, 1036 
treatment, 1038 
Latrodectus mactans, 1109 
Leishmania tropica, 1288 
Leishmaniasis, muco-cutaneons, 450 
visceral : see Kala-azar 
Lepra reaction, 934, 941 
I^proliu test, 916 
Leprosy, 914 
alej^l in, 927 
antilebrine in,, 980 
antileprol in, 923, 960 
^Utohi^motherapy in, 968 
avenyl in, 934 
calophylum bigator in, 0S3 
chanUttOogra oil, 917 
diet in, 940 

in, m 

treatment of, 986 
> in, 963 


Leprosy (conid,) 
heavy metals in, 934 
TIeiser mixture in, 925 
miscelleneous remedies in, 935 
moogrol in, 980 
nastin — in, 988 

plancha method of treatment, 931 
radiotherapy in, 936 
sodium hvdnocarpate* in, 926 
vaccine and scrum in, 937 
Leptospira, 633 
Leucocytes abnormal, 1278 
Leucocyte count, 1274 
Leucocytosis, 127? 

Leucoderma, 1187 
Leucopenia, 1278 
Lichen nitidus, 1204 
planus, 1202 
bcrofulosorum, 1171 
spinulosus, 1177 
Lime whey, 1341 
Lipiodol, 1310 
Liver fluke, 331 
Liver function test, 1237 
Li verjuice, law, 1343 
Liver therapy 
in anmmia, 1244 
in arsenical dermatitis, 695 
in sprue, 882 
Lwwi’s test, 1356 
Lopion, 966 
Loretin, 405 
Luatol, 724 
Lumbago, 1405 
Lumbar puncture, 1309 
Luminal, 280 
Luminal sodium, 230 
Lupus, 1217 

Lupus erythematosus, 714 
vulgaris, 1167 

Lymphogranuloma inguinale, 1009 
treatment of, 1012 

Macular atrophy, 1185 
Magnesium sulphate cream, 1306 
Maize toxin, Kw 
Malarcan, 609 
Malaria, 478 
acidosis in 75 
after treatment, 518 
antimony in, 448 
arsenic in, 647 

atebrin in, 602 , 

blood culture in, 1287 
chronic form of. 842 
cinchona SQmloids in. 550 
coaLtar preparations m, 612 
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Malaria (conid.) 
cupreine derivatives in, 651 
cures, study of, 483 
diagnosis of, 482, 1407 
epidemiology of, 479 
general management, 620 
immunity production in, 565 
in pregnancy, treatment of, 6 13 
iodine in, 58 
malarcan if!, 609 
mercurochrome in, 612 
organotherapy in, 613 
prophylaxis, 567, 673, 1630 
quinine in, 516 559, 566 
quinine resistant forms, 487 
quiiiostovarsol in, 612 
quinoline compound in, 610 
radiotherapy in, 614 
relapses, 526 ^ 
specific drug 'therapy, 622 
splenic index in, 483 
stovarsol in, 670 
study of remedies against, 480 
tabetren in, 609 
thft*apeutics of, 1531 
treatment of attack, 617 
of induced form, 541 
of pernicious form, 639 
of primary attack, 617, 1526 
of relapse, 1528 
parasites, species of, 480 
Malassazia infection, 1156 
Male fern, 271 
Malignant diseases, 1407 
Malignant pustule : see Anthrax 
Malta fever, 907 
Mango boil, 1161 
Manson’s mixture, 294 
Marmite, 200, 1022 
Mastoiditis, 60 
Measles, 1409 
Meat juice, 1343 
Medinal, 2^ 

Mediterranean fever, W7 
Meningitis, hexamine in, W) 
Mercurochrome, 612, 769 
in gonorrhoea, 740 
in leprosy, 734 
Mercufol, 752 
Mercurosal, 729, 752 
Mercury, 728 

mode of administration, 741 
pharmacology, 728 
•• preparations of, 747 

prophylactic use in syphilis, 738 
therapeutic uses, 735 
toxic effects, 745 


MetaiK)]ic functions, investigation 
of, 1355 

Metabolism, cholesterol, 100 
Metagen, 200 
Metrazol, 249 
Migraine, 1376, 1410 
Milk, peptonising, 1342 
Mineralogen, 959 
Mineral waters, 121, 1726 
Mite typhus, 978 
vaccine in,. 960 

IMolluscum contagiosum, 1181, 1412 

Molluscum fibrosum, 1184 

Monotropisin, 79 

Moogrol, 930 

Morbus maculosns, 1215 

Morphine, 234 

Mumps, 1412 

Muscle extract, 1442 

Musenna, 283 

Muthanol, 723 

Myiasis, 1413 

Myostan, 1448 

Nujvus unis lateralis, 1176 
Naganol, 466 
Naga Sore, 1178 
Katcosan, 1128 
Necalor americaiius, 268 
Negri bodies, 1005 
Nemallielminthiasis, 333 
Nematodes : see Anlhlmintics 
Nembutal, 230 
Neo-anti niosaii, 342 
Neo-cinchophen, 214 
Neo-kharsivan, 674 
Neo-sal varsaii, 6"*4 
Neo-silver ar&pheuaiiiine, 676 
Neostam, in kala-azar, 448 
Ncoatibinol, 456 
Neostibosan in filariasis, 839 
in kala-azar, 444 
Neotrepol, 722 
Nervodermite, 1467 
Neurosyphilis, 711, 1489 
Neuroses, skin, 1221 
Neutropoenia, 1280 
>:icolle*9 serum, 982 
Nikolsky’s si^, 1210 
Nilritoid crisis, 688 
Non-official Remedies, 1688 
Non-specific colitis, 1534 
Novarsenobenzol, see Neo-isalvatsau 
Novasurol, 729, 750 
Nutrients, mineral, 1639 
Nutrition, 167$ 

Nystagmus, 1510 
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Obesity, 1061 
constitutional, 1058 
dinitro-o-cresol in, 1068 
dinitropbenol, 1057 
endocnnes in, 1053 
FroHch's Syndrome, 1063 
treatment of, 1054 
Obstetrical table, 1721 
Oil 


absinthi, 305 
animal, 1656 , 

anisi, 306 
bouchi, 1188 
cajuputi, 304 
chaulmoogra, 917 
chemical composition, 918 
ethyl esters oi, 929 
pharmacology of, 921 
salts of, 926 
tlierapeutic uses of, 921 
chenopodium, 298 

anthelmintic effect, 299 
chemical composition, 298 
dosage, 800 
pharmacology of, 299 
preparations of, 803 
toxic effects of, 802 
cinnamomi, 306 
edible, 1652 
eucalyptus, 303 
medicinal, 1657 
terebinthmi, 304 
vegetable, 1652 
Oedema, 1424 
treatment of, 1427 
Oestrim, 1489 
Oligaemia, 1241 

Opium addiction : see Drug addiction 
(mtic neuritis, 1429 
Qptochin, 589 
Orargol, 62 
Orarsan, 668 
Organotherapy, 1430 
Organotropism, 79 
Oriental sore, 1405 
Oroya fever, 911 
Oryzanin, 1022 
Qryza toxin, 1020 
Oacodal, 200 
Osmo^Klaolin, 418 
Osteomalacia, 169, 1443 
Odvarsani 666 
Oxatemla, 1444 
Otxygen as pardiac tonic, 262 
,1630 

enat^, 406 



Pacyl, 1300 
Pam, 232 

aromatic analgesic in, 234 
morphine derivatives in, 233 
opium alkaloils in, 232 
Pancreatic function, 1856 
Paudigal, 248 
Psppataci fever, 989 
Paracentesis abdomini^ 1470 
Paracentesis thoracis, n69 
l*araldehyde as hvpnotic, 226 
Parasites of meat, etc., 1662 
I’arasitotropism, 79 
Paremetol, 379, 387 
lediculosis, 1150 
Pellagra, 1029 
amino-acid deficiency, 1031 
infection theoirv, 1033 
niai/e toxin m, 1032 
treatment of, 1035 
Pemphigus, 1208 
treatment of, 1210 
Pericardium puncture, 1470 
Poritonsillar abscess, 1472 
I Peroxidase reaction, 1285 
Persclerosis, 1292 
Pertussis, 1516 
Phagocytosis, 98 
of foreign material, 103 
of parasitic organism, 100 
Phata, 1159 
Phenacetin, 213 
Phenazone, 213 
rhenobarbital : see Luminal 
Phenol in bacterial diseases, 76: 

in boviel diseases, 829 
Plilebotonms fever, 989 
Phootsa, 1074 
j Phosphorus as tonic, 241 
Physiological standards, 1711 
l*hysiotherapy, 116 
Piles, 1878 

Pityriasis, rosea, 1201 
rubra, 1197 

Pityriasis rubra pilaris, 1177 
Pityriasis versicolor, 1158 
Plague, 897 
antiplague serum, 906 
bacteriophage in, 906 
laboratoiT^ diagnosis of, 902 
organism, 600 
prophylaxis of, 903 
role of flea in, 901 
role of rats in, 901 
freatment^f, 905 
types of, ^8 
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Plantago ovata, 416 
therapeutic uscb, 417 
riasmoquin, 590 
dosage, 596 

mode of action of, 600 
toxic effects, 597 
in black 'water fever, 601 
in pregnancy, 600 
Pleurisy, 14^ 

Pneumonia, 1447 
Pneumonia, lobar, 785 
Pneumothorax, artificial, 961 
I^oisoning, 1449 
Poisonous animals, 1067 
ants, 1112 
bees, nil 
centipedes, 1110 
scorpions, 1106 
snake venoms, 1067 
Spiders, 1108 

Poliomyelitis, acute, 1454 
T^olyneurities columbarum, 1019 
Polytropism, 79 
Pomegranate, 279 
p/^parations of. 280 
Porokeratosis, 118b 
Pregnancy tests, 1454, 1554 
Premedication, 1582 
Prescriptions, 1676 
Piotein shock, 796 
in leprosy, 939 
Protozoa, 1605 
Provitamin, 183 
Piurigo, 1223 
Pruritus 1221, 1457 
-Pseudomona pyocyaneus, 1210 
Psoriasis, 1205 
Psorosi)crmosis, 1182 
Pulse rate, 1713 
Pulses, 1651 

Purgatives, as anthelmintics, 826 
purpura, VZH 
Pyaemia, iodine in, 58 
I'yelography, 66 
Pyorrhoea alveolaris, 1457 
Pyramidon, 213 

Pyrexia, treatment of, 207, 1458 
I^rogenic substances, 42, 1568 


Quassia as anthelmintic, 328 
Quinetum, 495, 584 
Quinidine as cardiac tonic, 251 
••Quinidine in malaria, 546 
Qttininum, 495 

adSninistratlon in children, 544 


Quinine (contd.) 
albuminuria, 556 
dosage of, 524 
excretion of, 513 
idiosyncrasy of, 554 
in black water fever, 574 
in common cold, 579 
in circulatory diseases, 580 
I m exophlhamic goitre, 580 
in induced malaria, 541 
in induction of labour, 581 
in influenza, 579 
in malaria, 559 
in p>rexia, 214 
mode of administration, 527 
pharmacology oi, 499 
preparations of, 582 
1 prophylaxis, 568 
synergists of, 521 
tests of, 584 

visceral degeneration, 557 
Quinine fever, 527 
Quinine iodo-bismuthate, 726 
Quinine therapy, causes of failuie, 
525 

Quiiiinc-nrethaiie, sclerosing agent, 
65 

Quiiiostmarsol, 612 
Quinoidino, 547 
Quinoline compound, 610 
Quinoplasmine, 696 
Quiiiox}!, 405 
Quinsy, 1472 


Rabies, 1004 
antirabic serum, 1009 
immunity, 1006 
negri bodies, 1005 
prophylaxis, 1006 

f^mple’s car boll sed vaccine, 1007 
treatment of, 1008 
vaccine, 790 

Radiation in therapy, 131 
ultra-violet lights, 132 
x-rays, 134 

Raido-activity, nature of, 187 
Radiostoleum, 199 
Radio-therapy, 136 
in leprosy, 936 
in malaria, 614 
in growths, 143 
Radium, 137 
administration of, 140 
dangers of, 143 
disintef^ration of, 187 
emanations of, 140 
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Radium icontd.) 
intensive therapy, 142 
mild therapy, 141 
packs, 140 
pharmacology, 138 
units of, iS 
Radon, J37 
Rashes, 1459 

Rat bite fever (sodoku), 652, 1460 
antimony in, 449 
arsenic m, 652 , 

Ravant’s paste, 387 
Raynaud’s disease, 1221 
Realphene, 671 
Rectal feeding, 20 
Red cells, phagocytosis of, 98 
Refrigeration, 1460 
Relapsing fever, 651, 1461 
stovarsol in, 671 
Renal fuiiciion tests, 1352 
Resorcinol derivatives, 322 
Respiration, 1462, 1713 
Reticulo-endolhelud b>9teni, 93 
functions of, 98 
role of, 104 

in bacterial infections, 112 
ill helminthiasis, 106 
in protozoal infections, 107 
Rheumatic fever, 787 
Rheumatism, acute, 1466 
Rickets, 188 
Ringworm, 1151 
of nail, 1155 
of scalp, 1152 
of skin, 1153 
Rivanol, 413 

Rocky mountain fever, 982 
Rocky mountain spotted fever, 977 
Rottlera : see Kaiuala 
Round worm : see Ascaris lunibri- 
coides 


Salicylates, 214 

Salicylic compounds in bowel di$. 
eases, 829 

Salines, strengths of, 1709 
Salvarsan, 678 

co-ordination compounds. 673 
keeping properties of, 702 
standardisatW of, 

land's/ collection of, 1650 
blood for culture, 1551 
exudates, 1851 
fsecesjj 1581 


Samples, collection of {contd t 
spinal fluid, 1551 
sputum, 1550 
throat swab, 1550 
urine, 1552 
Sand-fly fever, 989 
treatim^nt of, 990 
vSanocrysin, 964, 1258 
Santonin, 307 
preparations, 311 
toxic effects of, 310 
Sanatorium, requisites of, 959 
Sarcoid, 1171 
Sassafras oleum, 306 
Scabies, 1149 
hexamine in, 

Schistosomes, 332 
Schistosomiasis, relapses in, 341 
Sciatica, 1414 
Sclerodactylia, 1179 
Scleroderma, 11/8 
Sclerosing agents 
quinine and urethaiit-, M 
sodiuin-nirrihuale, 65 
Scorpions, 1611 
Scorpion stings, 1106 
Scrofuloderma, 1169 
vScruff, 1156 
Seasickness, 1468 
Seborrhoea, 1156 
corporib, 1157 
Seborrlioeic w^arts, 1180 
Septicaemia, iodine in, 58 
Serous fluids, 1468 
Serum 

administration of, 794 
antianthrax, 804 
antibacterial, 793 
antidysentery, 802 
antigas-gangrene, 805 
anlimenmgococcus, 803 
I antiplague, 906 

antipneumococcus, 803,892 
antistaphylococcus, 805 
antistreptococcus, 801 
antityphoid, 805 
antivirol, 806 
concentration of, 794 
reaction, 796 

Sclavo’s: see Antianthrax 
sickness, 797 
Sil-Al, 418 
Skin diseases, 1143 
Steep, 228 

Sleeping sickness, 466 
$inall*pox, 996 
intmunity iu^ 999 
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Small-pox iContd.) 
pfophylaxisi 1000 
treatment, 1003 
Snakes of India, 1618 
of world, 1615 

Snakes, classification of, 1067 
vSnake-bite, 1076 
Snake venom, 1067 
pharmacology, 1071 
treatment if, 1079 
amputation, 1085 
incision, 1083 
ligature, 1082 
suction, 1084 
venesection, 1085 
Snake venom therapy, 1097 
in asthma, 1102 
in carcinoma, 1100 
in epilepsy, 1101 
in haemophilia, 1103 
in rheumatism, 1104 
Soamin, 338, 472, 661 
Sodium amytal, 230 
Sodiuni-anlinionyl tartaratc, 455 
hicq^-bonatc, 55 
iodo-bismuthite, 728 
i&o-aniytal, 230 
morrhuate, 65 
salicylate, 935 

tetra-iodo-phenoiphthalein, 66 
Solganal, 966 
Soloquinine, 583 
5^re-tliroat, 1472 
So>'a beans, 1023 
vSpidcr sting, 1109 
vSpirocoid, ^8 
Spirobismol, 725 
Splenex, 1442 
Sprue, 879 
drug treatment, 888 
liver therapy, 882 
vaccines in, 884 
Sprulac, 881 
Sputum, 1473 
Stibacetin, 440 
Stibamine in kala-azar, 443 
Stibinol, 455 
v^^tibosan, 443 
Stiburamin, 442 
Stiburea, 442 
Stoker’s cramp, 221 
Stokes Adam’s syndrome, 1313 
Stools, examination of, 1476 
^tpvarsol, 409, 668 
toxic symptoms, 671 
Stovarsolan, 668 
Strongyloides, 268 

no 


Strophanthin, 249 
vStrychnine, 237 
Sugar tolerance test, 1855 
Sulfarsenol, 676 
Sulpharsphenamine, 676 
Sulphoform, 456 
Sulphonal, 227 
Sunstroke, 218 
Sweet brake, 271 
Sycosis, 1160 

' Symbiosis-Man and Bacteria, 1548 
I S\philis * 

'antimony in, 448 
I arsenic in, 653 
I bismuth in, 70S 

I congenital, 1401 

malaria therapy, 1490 
I mercury in, 738 
' stch’arsol in, 66 h 
I Synovial fluid, 1471 
I Systemic diseases, oral manifesta- 
tions of, 1492 


Tache de Morgan 1187 
' "la^nia nana, 269, 274, 253 
Taenia saginata, 269, 274, 282. 
Taenia solium, 269, 274, 282 
Tanceti oleum, 395 
TanreUMayer Ted, 584 
1 Tape worm cysts, 383 
Tebetren, 609 
Temperature 
normal, 202 
I regulation of, 203 

against over-cooling, 206 
against over-heating, 205 
Tetanus, 1494 
Tetanus antitoxin, 801 
Tetany, calcium in, 56 
Tetrachlorethylene, 294 
administration of, 296 
pharmacology, 294 
toxicity of, 295 
Theelin, 1440 
, Thermo-penetration, 129 
Thiobismol, 706, 724 
Thiosarmine, 678 
Tborotrast, 67 
Thread worms, 267 
Three-day fever, 989 
Thrombosis, 48 
Thymaglycine, 318 
Thymotal, 818 
Tliymoform, 819 
Thymol, 318 
anthelmintic eflects, 815 
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Thymol (Contd,) 

pharmacology cf, 314 | 

precaution, 317 
preparation, 313 
toxic effects, 817 
Thyroid as tonic, 289 
Tikitiki, 1018, 1022 
Tolysin, 214 
Tonics, 236 
cardiac, 241 
general, 236 « 

Totaqnina, 549, 582, 1524 
Toxamins, 197, 1033 
Transtherniy : see Themopeiietration 
Treniatode infectious, 331 
Treparsol, 672 
Trepal, 724 

Trichinosis, aulituony in, 343 
Tricho-ceplialus dispar, 268 
Trichuris trichiura, 268 
Tropical neurasthenia, 1059 
etiology of, lOSO 
treatment of, 1063 
Tropical ulcers, 1178 
Troposan, 668 
Trypanosomiasis, 466, 1495 
acetyl^san in, 472 
antimoniah in, 473 
antimony in, 449 
arsenic m, 648 
arsenicals in, 472 
bismuth in, 473 
Germanin in, 466 
quinoline derivatives in, 473 
Tryparsamide, 338, 663, 472 
dosage of, 665 
therapentic uses, 666^ 
t03^c effects, 6S5 
TBUt4«ga<mushi disease, 978 
Tuberculin, 967 
Tuberculosis, 945 
•calcium in, 967 
clinical varieties of, 949 
chemotherapy, 963 
diagnosis of, 954 
complement ffxation test, 957 
laboratory methods, 955 
serological tests, 957 
x-rays in, 954 
prophylaxis, 957 
treatment of, 958 
collapse therapy, 960 
phrenic avulsion, 962 
aanatprium, 959 
Tuberculosis of skin, 1167 
exanthematic type, 1170 
treatment of, 1172 


Tylcalsiu, 1257 
Tylosis, 1178 

Typhus and allied fevers, 975, 1587 
mite typhus, 978 

Kk oil's serum in, 982 
treatment of, 981 
lick typhus, 9*7; 
rickettsia in, 975 
typhus exanthematicus, 976 


[ Ulcer, 1496 
Ultraviolet lights, 132 
UiiduUnt fevers, 907 
Uimmic coma, 1317 
' luea-stibamine 
' m filar iasis, 339 

I m Kala-azar, 442 

Urea stibol, 442 
Ui ethane, 227 
1 Urine, 1499 

bacteriology of, 1549 
Benedict’s test, 1602 
Diazo-reaction, 1504 
Fehling’s test, 1502 
Gmelin’s lest, 1503 
Hay’s test 1503 
Hellar^s test, 1501 
Uroselectan B, 65, 135 
Urotropin in bacterial diseases, 59 
Urticaria, 1194 
Urticaria pigmentosa, 1197 
Uzara, 421 


Vaccine, 773, 1505 
administration of 779 
autogenous, 776 
cholera, 784 
defatted, 778 
detoxicated, 777 
lipo, 778 
live, 776 
mixed, 777 
plague, 785 
polyvalent, 777 
preparation of, 775 
reaction after administration, 781 
sensitized, 776 
standardisation of, 779 
stock, 777 
typhoid, 788 
Vaccine therapy 
in asthma, 789 
in babesia infection, 354 
in coliform infection, 788 
in dertnaVjJeishmaniasis, 854 
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Vaccine therapy (Contd.) 
in diphtherial 790 
in furnncttloBia. 788 
in p[onococcal infectioni 789 
in mfiuen/ai 786 
in kala-azar, 353 
in lobar pneutnonia, 785 
in oriental aor^i 353 
in piroplasmosHi 354 
in rabies, f90 
in rheumatic fever, 787 
in small-pox, 790 
in trypanosomiasis, 354 
in ulcerative c<»litis, 789 
in whooping cc^ugh, 786 
Van den Bergh reaction, 1855 
\aricocele, treatment of, 65 
Varicose veins, 64, 1507 
Vegetables and fruits, carbohydrate 
contents of, 1645 
Venene, 1101 
Venepuncture^ 1285 
Venomous amnmls, 1105 
bees, nil 
ceMiipedcs, 1110 
scorpions, 1106 
sea anemones, 1105 
spiders, 1108 
ticks, 1110 
toads, 1106 

Ventriculin, 1246, 1442 
\ eronal, 22ii ' m 
Verdfihl sodium, 229 
Veronia anthelmintica, 329 
Vemicee, 1179, 1614 
Verruga peruana, 911 
Vertigo, 1508 
treatment of^ 1510 
Vincent’s angina, arsenic in, 658, 
1473 

Vioform, 409 
Viosterol, 187, 19y 
Viper Russellii, 1074 
Vi^s diseases, 971 
immunity in, 972 
specific immuoe therapy, 772 ^ 

Visceroptosis, 1511 . ^ 

Vitamins, 176, 1641 -m- 

classification 

resaiU, 179 
^ iSatnres of, 198 
prepsrations, 199 
properties of, 181 
M sources of, 179 
water soluble, 191 
Vitamin A (Fat soluble), 182 
composition and properties of, 184 


Vitamin A [Contd,) 
deficiency, 185 
physiological eflects, 184 
tests for, 185 
Vitamin B, 192 
deficiency diseases, 193 
nature and properties, 192 
Vitamin B2 or O or (PP), 194, 1029 
properties, 195 
Vitamin C, 196 
Vitamin D, 1^ 
deficiency, 187, 188 
overdose (hyper-vitaminosis) , 188 
Vitamin K or X, 190 
Vitamin F, 192 
Vleminckx’s solution, 1150 
Vomiting, 1613 

Von Heydeu 471 (htibosan), 443 
Von Heyden 661 (autimosaii), 34fi 
Von Heyden 693, 443 
Von Recklinghausen disease, 1184 
Vuzin, 498, 502, 589 


Warts, 1614 
Warty growths, 1179 
yegetative, 1181 
Water, 154 

Weights and measures, 1706 
Weil-Flix reaction, 9?!7, 1654 
Weil's disease, 15^ 

Whip worm, 268, 279 
White skin, 1187 
White spot disease, 1179 
Widal test, 1856 
Wines, 1647 

Whooping cough, 786, 1516 
Wounds infected 
appearance of, 1564 
bea sores, 1666 
focal infection. 1566 


X-Rays, 134 
dosage, 135 
in diagnosis, 136, 1555 
abdominal diseases, 1561 
bones, 1555 
chest diseases, 1558 
nasal sinuses, 1557 
low voltage therapy, 1579 
reactions and dangers, tU 
therapeutic application, 186 
Xeroderma pigmentosum. 1190 
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Vaws and 9n)MUs, lOOO 
Vtllow fevat, 060 
iaimmiity Id, 002 
prophylaxia, ooa 
treatment, OOS 
StenberK'a method, 90S 







